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The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  /  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr.  J.  LEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxts, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.0O 


Guaranteed 


Superior  to  any 


and 


Equal  to 


the  Natural. 


RHODINOL  II 

OIL  OF  ROSE  * ;  i 


Sent,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN  .  SOAP    JOURNAL. 
'Milwaukee.  Wis. 


factory  Wastes. 

I  have  found  ways  to  utilize  many  wastes, 
by-products  and  unapplied  substances,  con- 
verting losses  into  profits.  Send  for  Waste 
Product  Blank  and  Pamphlet. 

DR.  PETER  T.  AUSTEN,  F.  C.  S. 

Chemical  Counsel, 

80  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


(Synthetic)                       «+?q..vn 

J     J^V^X       \J£^. 

HELIOTROPINE  Crystals 

NEROLINE 

VANILLIN 

Lowest 

COUriARIN 

Market 

Oil  Wintergreen 

Prices 

Amandol  (Bitter  Almond) 

Cinnamon  (Ceylon  Odor). 

COLORS:  Green.  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 


Can  be  used  in  Alkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solution's. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Pamph'et  concerning  Synthetics. 


FRIES  BROS. 


Mfg.   Chemists. 


92  Reade  St.  NEW  YORK. 


C.  P.  Myrbane. 


The  onty  manufacturer  of  Oil  of  Myrbane 
in  the  United  States,  and,  therefore, 
headquarters  for  the  article.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  sample  and   prices. 


Chemical  Dep't 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Land  Title  Building 

"Philadelphia 


sou  CLAYTON  ROCKHILL,  mm 


"Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

-Must 'ha  a-rfiasnn  fnr  it  " 


THE>  GRASSELLI  6HEM16AL  60. 

Main  Office:    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH... 
GRADE 


SILICATE  OF  SODA 

IN   ALL    FORKS   AND   STRENGTHS 


Works:   EAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA. 


FOR    SALE    AT 

T  CHICAGO,  IND.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


6.  K.  Williams  &  60., 


fcfc^fc  Pioneers  iii  the  Mining  and  Manufacturing  of  "Wk It 


TALC 


For 

Soap 

Manufacturers 


*   *  *   *    EASTON,  Pfl.    j*  j*  j»  '  j» 


PHiiadeiDliia  Quartz  60., 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Anderson,  Ind.  Massillon,  Ohio. 

OFFICE 

121 S.  Tliird  St.,  Pbiladelpliia,  Pa. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 

121  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or   supplies 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

BUFFALO Brad  J.  Cillej. 

CHICAGO  - M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI.— .-Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND Fred.  (R.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT.. Theo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  326  Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS- -R.  Vallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW  YORK— -..Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co.,  381-383  West  St. 

PITTSBURGH    -Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seventh  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS- Whitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St. 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec),  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co. 


01     TV    esPec'a"y  prepared  for 

oILlA        SCOURING  and  LAUNDRY  soaps. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT    WOOD  FINISHING   CO., 

New  Milford,  Ct.     55  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

231  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  of  Soap  Brands 


was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


ABOUT 


KANSAS    CITY 

TALLOW  #  GREASES 


wire  or  -write 


J.  F.  MOSSER  &  CO. 

218  La  Salle  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I     1 
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50    YEARS' 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  ah 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  aeency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  JTtnericam 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  J.nrjrest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  $1.   Sold  byall  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.361Broadwav- New  York 

BraDch  Office,  025  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Coes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


REMPE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

PIPE  COILS 

....FOR.... 

SOAP  MAKERS. 

Pipe  Welding  by  Electricity. 


Coils  of  all  descriptions  for  ice  machinery 
heaters,  &c. 

Sacramento   and    Carroll   Aves., 
CHICAGO. 


New  Edition  of 


aherican 

SOAPS 


Now  Ready! 

Price,  $15.00,  Post=paid. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

2707  North  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL  and  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 


COMPLETE 


^ist  of  j^Joap  Bran(*s 

Used  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

as    reported    up    to 

January  i,  1902. 

fi€      fi*.      f\*>  


This  list  (in  book  form)  containing  over  5,000 
brands  of  soap,  with  names  of  makers,  has  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  (January  1st,  1902)  and  is  kept 
constantly  complete  by  means  of  the  supplement  to 
the  list  appearing  monthly  in  the  American  Soap 
Journal. 

(This  list  includes  registered  and  unregistered  brands.) 

Sent  to  any  address,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

$3.00 


Address:    AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^^T 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  ff  *f  if   *f   if 

w 

E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST  POCKET  DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ffifff 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  t  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


D*%7™£?tt™™m'J™£m-      MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  September  1,  1902. 


VOL.   XIII.   No.   1. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTH8. 

12   MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S:  A. 


Some  months  ago,  under  the  heading  "Counting  the 
Cost,"  we  printed  a  translation  of  a  whimsical  little  arti- 
cle from  the  Seifenfabrikant  on  how  (not)  to  figure  the 
cost  of  soap.  One  of  our  American  subscribers,  who  evi- 
dently felt  like  laughing  at  it  if  it  were  not  so  sad,  refers 
to  it  in  these  words :  "I  cannot  understand  why  this 
list  of  cost  items  should  not  be  left  to  your  competitor. 
The  care  with  which  each  item  receives  due  attention 
is  very  commendable,  but  since  it  is  now  only  necessary 
to  find  out  through  large  buyers  and  your  own  salesmen 
exactly  what  to  charge  for  your  goods  in  order  to  do 
just  a  little  better  than  your  competitor,  it  is  quite  a 
comfort  to  be  relieved  of  the  worry  over  so  many  items." 

This  is  only  another  illustration  of  Yankee  ingenuity 
vs.  German  thoroughness. 


We  referred  last  month  to  the  attempt  of  forming 
a  soap-making  syndicate,  stating  that  it  was  said  to  be 
backed  by  the  Manhattan  Trust  Co.  This  statement  has 
since  been  confirmed  and  the  law  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate 
&  Beaman  of  New  York  have  issued  the  circular  invita- 
tions to  join  the  undertaking. 

While  it  is  claimed  that  some  firms  "look  with  favor" 
on  such  a  move,  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that — 
if  the  soap  firms  ever  come  together  at  all — it  will  be 
done  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  firms  in  the  business, 
and  not  by  outside  promoters. 

If  the  improvements  and  enlargements  undertaken 
by  several  prospering  factories  are  a  safe  guide,  they 
have  no  idea  of  joining  themselves  to  any  combination 
whatever. 


If,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  actual  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  soap  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
country  is  thirty-eight  million  dollars,  and  if  we  add 
thereto  the  capital  of  the  factories  which  the  census 
failed  to  take  in,  or  which  entered  the  business  since 
1900,  and  if  we  then  add  the  increased  estimate  placed 
on  the  valuation  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  question  of 
joining  a  "syndicate,"  and  if  we  finally  add  the  value 
of  the  good  will  and  trade-marks  owned  by  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  we  would  arrive  at  a  total  that 
would  make  the  $10,000,000,  on  the  subscription  of 
which  the  proposed  American  Soap  Company  Syndicate 
means  to  start  organizing,  look  rather  small  indeed. 

We  should  say,  in  fact,  they  would  look  like  the  pro- 
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verbial  "three  cents,"  were  it  not  for  the  warm  personal 
regard  in  which  we  hold  even  $10,000,000. 


It  furthermore  strikes  us  as  rather  "naive"  when 
the  invitation  to  join  the  "syndicate"  says  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  "'closely  allied"  with  this  company  one  or 
more  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  packing  house 
products,  thus  giving  the  new  company  the  benefits  of 
the  best  possible  price  on  raw  material. 

We  can  think  of  no  packer  just  now  who  would  want 
to  "closely  ally"  himself  with  a  syndicate  of  his  cus- 
tomers for  the  sake  of  selling  to  it  his  products  at  lower 
prices  than  he  could  obtain  by  staying  out  of  it. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  report  that  the  other  day  a 
soap-maker  in  a  town  south  of  here  suddenly  jumped 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  soap.  "He  was  last  seen,"  the 
report  says,  "waving  a  copy  of  the  American  Soap 
Joubnal  and  then  he  disappeared  from  the  view  of  our 
horror-stricken  eyes." 

We  have  a.  suspicion  that,  if  we  ask  for  further  de- 
tails, we  shall  be  informed  that  on  emptying  the  kettle 
the  unfortunate  "nigger"  was  found  at  the  bottom  of 
it.    But  we  are  not  asking  any  questions. 


It  is  always  an  unpleasant  piece  of  work  to  report  a 
mere  rumor,  and  they  are  only  too  plentiful  of  late.  It 
is  likewise  unsatisfactory  to  follow  up  mere  rumors  by 
denials  (which  are  often  true  and  sometimes  other- 
wise). 

From  present  indications  it  will  be  the  fall  style  to 
have  some  sort  of  rumor  connected  with  your  business 
if  you  belong  to  the  upper  400  among  the  soap  factories, 
and  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  your  denial 
shall  be  cut  "on  the  bias"  or  not.  and  where  to  put  the 
ruffles. 

Moral :  We  are  willing  to  deny  everything  ourselves, 
so  lone'  as  we  do  not  have  to  deny  ourselves  anything. 


When,  during  the  course  of  the  month,  we  receive  the 
reports  and  rumors  of  firms  buying  each  other  out,  con- 
solidating, associations  meeting,  trusts  trying  to  arise, 
new  firms  organizing,  etc.,  and  when  we  are  engaged  in 
writing  such  news  out  for  these  columns,  and  destroy- 
ing again  some  of  the  items  already  written,  because 
they  are  later  contradicted,  we  have  come  to  doubt  of 
late  whether  our  work  is  mostly  editorial  or  not  rather 
a  species  of  "scene  shifting." 


Yes,  "Talc  is  cheap,"  but  it  "won't  wash. 


The  olive  growers  of  California  complain  of  suffer- 
ing from  overproduction  and  some  of  them  are  even  re- 
ported as  uprooting  their  trees.     What  a  strange  con- 


trast, at  present  tallow  prices,  between  palm  oil  coming 
thousands  of  miles  from  foreign  shores  to  the  relief  of 
the  soap  manufacturer,  and  olive  oil  produced  in  this 
country,  unable  to  pay  its  way  and  yet  unattainable  for 
making  the  best  soap  known. 


Only  last  month  we  commented  on  the  decay  of  the 
potash  industry  in  this  country,  and  now  a  press  dis- 
patch from  Berlin  says  :  "The  potash  industry  is  under- 
going a  crisis  due  to  overproduction.  The  Prussian 
Treasury  mines  have  discharged  hundreds  of  workmen 
and  have  reduced  the  wages  of  others  from  10  to  30  per 
cent.  All  private  mines  and  factories  took  similar  steps. 
It  is  explained  that  the  industry  was  not  affected  by  the 
depression  in  German  business  till  the  end  of  April, 
when  all  factory  warehouses  Avere  stocked  to  the  roofs." 


When  Welcome  A.  Smith  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
he  must  have  been  welcome  indeed,  to  be  given  such  a 
name.  But  when  in  later  years  he,  on  the  strength  of 
that  name,  made  use  on  a  soap  wrapper  of  the  word  Wel- 
come in  his  name,  thereby  approaching  the  soap  brand 
Welcome  already  on  the  market,  he  was  not  welcome  at 
all.     For  further  particulars  see  another  page. 


The  price  of  eggs,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  is 
quoted  at  so  much  per  dozen;  in  some  other  parts  the 
quotation  is  reversed  and  a  silver  quarter  is  the  stand- 
ard measure  in  retail  dealings,  for  which  sum  a  certain 
number  of  eggs  are  obtained,  which  number  fluctuates 
with  the  market.  Since  the  size  of  eggs  varies  consid- 
erably, the  proper  way  to  sell  them  would  really  be  not 
by  number  but  by  weight,  as  meat  is  sold;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  that  method  being  anywhere  in  use  in  this 
country. 

Applying  these  observations  to  the  article  of  soap, 
we  may  note  several  things:  For  one  thing,  it  seems 
incongruous  that  a  grocer  who  sells  a  dozen  small  eggs 
at  the  same  price  that  he  sells  a  dozen  large  eggs  for, 
should  take  such  an  intense  interest  in  seeing  the  size 
of  the  soap  cake  maintained  uniformly,  whatever  the 
price  of  tallow,  etc.,  may  be.  True,  soap-makers  may 
be  persuaded  to  cut  cakes  of  coap  to  a  certain  size,  while 
chickens  are  not  open  to  argument  on  the  size  of  the  eggs 
they  shall  lay.  But  if  the  public  is  satisfied  to  buy  eggs 
by  numbers,  regardless  of  size,  when  there  is  a  remedy 
for  it  at  hand,  why  should  not  the  same  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  soap  ? 

Again,  if  a  certain  cake  of  soap  has  been  sold  all 
along  for  5  cents  retail,  and  the  price  of  raw  materials 
•is  such  as  to  allow  no  reasonable  margin  at  this  price  to 
manufacturer,  jobber  and  dealer,  the  next  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  to  G  cents  per  cake — a  sudden 
rise  of  20  per  cent.    If,  instead,  the  size  of  the  cake  were 
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reduced,  this  could  be  done  by  5  per  cent.,.  10  per  cent., 
15  per  cent.,  or  any  per  cent,  at  all,  and  so  this  reduction 
might  be  made  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer 
than  raising  the  price  of  each  cake  of  customary  size. 
The  public  has  always  had  the  advantage  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  manufacturers  labor  under  in  the  matter  of 
price,  and  if  a  reduced  size  of  the  cake  were  the  only 
feasible  remedy  in  a  given  case,  we  see  no  valid  reason 
against  its  adoption. 

To  call  such  a  reduction  dishonest  is,  it  would  seem 
to  us,  a  far-fetched  idea.  Not  only  that  it  cannot  be 
dishonest  to  make  any  practical  arrangement  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit  from  soap-making,  but  there  is,  a 
better  reason  for  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  taking. 
We  refer  to  the  question  of  filling.  Every  reader  is  aware 
that  (himself  and  two  or  three  others  excepted)  soap 
manufacturers  are  using  fillers  of  various  kinds  more 
or  less  liberally.  These  fillers  bring  an  otherwise  smaller 
cake  of  soap  up  to  a  fictitious  size,  and  scarcely  ever  is 
a  word  lost  about  the  question  of  honesty.  Is  it  not,  after 
all,  more  honest,  to  sell  a  small  cake  (which  the  buyer 
can  weigh  readily)  than  to  give  it  an  artificial  size  by 
inferior  admixtures  which  the  consumers  cannot  detect  ? 

There  are  two  sides  to  everything,  and  we  merely 
write  the  foregoing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "other"  side. 


would  soon  disappear  and  so  would  a  lot  of  soap.  But 
the  clothes  would  not  disappear  so  rapidly  (unless  the 
American  steam  laundry  came  along  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  soap). 

P.    S.      Our  esteemed   contemporary,   the   National 
Laundry  Journal,  will  please  not  read  the  last  sentence. 


Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  well  and  widely  known 
newspaper  correspondent,  is  making  a  tour  around  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Korea,  Japan  and  adjoining  coun- 
tries, and  has  written  for  the  National  Laundry  Journal 
an  account  of  laundering  in  these  several  countries.  The 
prevailing  method  of  rubbing  the  clothes  against  the 
stones  lying  in  the  rivers,  or  pounding  them  in  one  way 
or  other  in  open  water,  has  been  described  before,  but 
the  following  paragraph  catches  our  attention : 

"One  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  method  of 
Abashing  is  the  communication  of  disease  and  especially 
the  dobe  itch.  This  plague  has  attacked  nearly  every 
American  woman,  and  man,  soldier  and  civilian,  who 
has  visited  the  Philippines.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  microbes  which  infest  the  waters  of  the  streams  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  garments  when  washed  and 
from  them  go  to  the  bodies  of  the  wearers.  Once  caught, 
the  disease  spreads  itself  rapidly  over  the  body,  doing 
the  greatest  damage  between  the  toes,  at  the  arm  pits 
and  wherever  perspiration  is  greatest.  It  is  a  sort  of 
itch  which  can  be  easily  cured  by  washing  the  body  with 
listerine,  but  it  is  disagreeable  and  painful,  and  if  not 
soon  attended  to  will  land  one  in  the  hospital.  I  es- 
caped it  during  my  stay  in  the  Philippines,  although  I 
was  in  terror  for  some  time  after  every  change  of  my 
linens." 

If  the  great  antiseptic  value  of  soap,  in  the  laundry 
as  well  as  for  toilet  purposes,  were  better  understood, 
the    primitive  method  of    washing  and  the  dobe  itch 


In  the  history  of  the  "rise"  of  adulteration  of  any 
article  it  has  ever  been  true  that  first  a  crude  adultera- 
tion was  undertaken;  then  simple  tests  for  exposing  it 
were  devised;  then  the  adulterator  has  found  means  to 
circumvent  these  tests ;  then  new  and  more  delicate  tests 
had  to  be  discovered,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  It  is  like 
the  new  armor-plate  designed  to  withstand  any  shot, 
and  then  the  new  gun  to  destroy  that  plate.  The  best 
examples  of  this  kind  have  probably  been  furnished  by 
the  e  aitnessliol. befit  w-,-i  c  ,  (h  cmfw  cmfwy  cmfwm 
the  essential  oil  business,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  the  same 
possibilities  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  fatty  oils 
and  fats. 

Now  that  the  recent  fraudulent  tallows  have  become 
so  conspicuous,  the  thought  suggests  itself  whether  we 
really  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  these  adultera- 
tions. Do  the  ordinary  tests  for  mineral  oil  in  tallow  tell 
us  the  complete  truth?  Or  has  the  adulterator  found 
ways  of  mixing  mineral  oil  with  tallow  in  a  way  that  the 
usual  tests  will  not  disclose  its  presence? 

This  is  not  simply  an  idle  question,  for  as  straws  show 
how  the  wind  blows,  so  little  ear-marks  make  us  suspi- 
cious that  the  recent  examinations  of  adulterated  tallows 
have  not  always  brought  out  the  full  truth.  Different 
examiners  have  reached  different  results  when  testing 
the  same  sample,  and  how,  in  view  of  the  long  and  well- 
known  tests,  are  we  to  explain  that  fact  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  samples  are  something  else  than 
just  old-fashioned  mixtures  of  tallow  and  mineral  oil — 
mixtures,  moreover,  especially  designed  to  circumvent 
the  standard  tests  for  adulteration  until  now  in  vogue? 
Furthermore,  there  are  so  many  allusions  made  of 
late  to  the  saponification  of  petroleum,  to  something 
mysteriously  new  in  the  use  of  mineral  oil,  to  new  kinds 
of  soap  containing  mineral  oil  acting  unlike  mere  me- 
chanical mixtures,  that  even  in  taking  all  these  state- 
ments with  a  pinch  or  two  of  salt,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  back  of  it  all  there  must  be  something  at  least,  what- 
ever it  is. 

There  is  said  to  be  on  the  market  a  soap  compound 
containing  considerable  mineral  oil  and  which  dissolves 
very  readily  in  naphtha,  benzine,  petroleum  ether,  etc. 
The  fact  that  this  compound  dissolves  readily  in  benzine 
would  point  to  the  absence  of  soap,  and  yet  the  presence 
of  soap  in  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  other  tests.  There 
is,  then,  something  which  interferes  markedly  with 
many  of  the  usual  tests  employed,  and  if  this  or  a  sim- 
ilar compound  were  used  to  adulterate  tallow,  the  fraud 
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— or  at  least  the  full  extent  of  it — might  not  be  revealed 
by  the  usually  employed  tests. 

This  is  all  we  are  warranted  in  saying  on  the  strength 
of  information  at  hand.  We  may  have  more  to  say  on 
the  subject  later. 


The  possible  separation  of  the  nigre  from  soap  by 
centrifugal  force  was  mentioned  in  this  paper  almost  a 
year  ago.  In  the  clays  of  wireless  telegraphy  nothing 
seems  unlikely  nor  impossible,  but  we  have  not  heard 
anything  further  about  it  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  wo 
bad  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  process  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  lias,  but  mention  it  once  more 
for  the  good  it  may  do.  Perhaps  someone  will  yet  take 
advantage  of  the  suggestion. 


The  island  of  Mitylene  (Turkey)  has  had  a  number 
of  soap  factories  laid  idle  by  the  prohibition  against  the 
exportation  of  adi;lterated  soaps,  and  the  exports  have 
fallen  off  from  83,000  bags  of  soap  in  1900,  to  59,000 
bags  in  1901.  The  factories  are  of  course  incensed  at 
this  interference,  the  more  so  since  the  consuming  mar- 
kets are  not  debarred  from  making  their  own  adulterated 
soap. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  adulterated 
soap  is  also  prohibited. 

Last  month  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  marvel- 
ous growth  of  the  alkali  industry  in  this  country.  Simi- 
larly the  progress  in  the  salt  industry  is  quite  remarka- 
ble. In  1880  there  were  produced  less  than  six  million 
barrels  (280  lbs.  each)  and  this  rose  in  1901  to  20,566,- 
661  barrels,  valued  at  $6,617,449. 

The  chief  states  furnishing  this  product  are  Michi- 
gan and  New  York,  which  produce  annually  7  to  8  mil- 
lion barrels  each;  next  comes  Kansas  with  2  million 
barrels,  and  then  Ohio  with  1  million.  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia furnish  the  small  remaining  amount. 

In  1880  we  imported  3,427,639  barrels,  but  in  1901 
this  had  decreased  to  1,440,950  barrels. 


It  has  been  said  that  American  humor  consists  large- 
ly in  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  things.  Probably 
the  New  York  Tribune  Avas  in  excellent  "humor"  the 
other  day,  for  it  mentions  the  skimming  off  of  the  Chi- 
cago river  at  a  place  where  the  waste  from  the  stock 
yards  empties,  and  reports  it  as  '•'selling  the  Chicago 
river  by  the  bucketful  to  packers  at  the  stockyards,  to 
be  transformed  into  soap."  Whether  that  is  humor  or 
not  we  hardly  know,  but  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the 
same  article  comes  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  a  fac- 
tory had  been  charged  with  being  a  public  nuisance  on 
account  of  the  odor  it  is  giving  0ff.     At  the  trial  one 


of  those  interested  in  the  prosecution  produced  a  photo- 
graph showing  vapors  surrounding  the  factory  and  seri- 
ously offered  it  as  a  "photograph  of  the  odor  from  the 
factory." 

Photographing  of  colors  has  been  a  long  time  the 
subject  of  experiment,  but  this  is  probably  the  first  at- 
tempt at  photographing  an  odor. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  plan  for  raising  its 
own  cattle  and  doing  its  own  slaughtering  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies  for  its  several  state  institutions,  s\ich  as 
hospitals,  prisons,  etc.  For  a  considerable  time  past 
soap  has  been  made  at  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  State 
Hospital,  not  only  for  that  but  for  other  state  institu- 
tions as  well.  So,  also,  is  there  a  soap-making  outfit 
going  in  the  Kankakee  (111.)  Insane  Asylum. 


Company-promoters  are  said  to  Jind  a  rich  field  in 
India.  Among  other  propositions  we  read  that  Messrs. 
Ouhd  &  Co.,  of  Mymensingh,  Bengal,  have  issued  a  pros- 
pectus, in  which  they  say :  "We  require  a  capital  of 
25,000  rupees  at  the  lowest,  and  this  we  propose  to  raise 
by  2,500  shares  of  10  rupees  each.  The  place  where  the 
soap  manuf acton'  is  to  be  started,  and  other  articles  of 
the  business,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  shareholders  in  the  joint  stock  system." 

The  delightful  indifference  as  to  where  the  factory 
is  to  be  established,  provided  only  that  at  least  25,000 
rupees  are  collected  for  it,  would  do  honor  to  some  Amer- 
ican trust  promoters. 


Present  tariff  rates  in  force  in  Cuba  and  their  pro- 
posed increase  compare  as  follows: 

Stearin,  per  100  kilograms,  present  rate  $5,  increase, 
50  per  cent. ;  common  soap,  per  100  kilograms,  present 
rate  $3,  increase  150  per  cent.:  lard,  100  kilograms, 
$2.80,  increase  100  per  cent.;  olive  oil,  100  kilograms, 
at  present  $3,  increase  100  per  cent. 

At  that  rate  washing  will  probably  become  a  lost  art 
in  Cuba. 


On  Wa.ste  Products. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal-' 

Dear  Sir — Your  mention  in  the  August  number  of 
the  amount  of  fat  in  a  human  body  reminds  me  of  a 
story  told  about  a  Russian  chemist  whose  wife  died.  De- 
siring to  have  a  touching  memento  of  her,  he  incinerated 
her  remains,  dissolved  the  ash  and  extracted  the  iron 
from  it.  This  he  melted  and  cast  into  a  ring,  which 
he  wore  on  his  little  finger.  It  was  insinuated  (iron- 
ically?) that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  her 
under  his  thumb.  Yours  truly, 

PETER  T.  AUSTEN. 
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Burdett  J.  Johnson. 

With  sincere  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  Burdett  J.  Johnson,  president  of  the  B.  J.  Johnson 
Soap  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
this  city  on  August  23,  at  the  age  of  76,  after  a  compara- 
tively brief  illness. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Ellicottville,  jST.  Y.,  on  April 
14,  1826  and  after  attending  public  school  near  the  old 


inton  &  Armour  and  in  the  soap  making  business  Mr. 
Johnson  has  ever  since  remained  and  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously successful,  that  the  company  which  grew  out 
of  the  firm  and  of  which  he  was  president,  is  one  favor- 
ably known  throughout  the  trade. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  soap  making  enterprise  in  Mil- 
waukee there  were  no  box  factories  in  the  West  and, 
though  Wisconsin  was  then  a  great  lumber  state,  soap 
boxes  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  East.    As  a  result  Mr. 


BURDETT    J.    JOHNSON. 

Born  April  14.  1826. 
Died  August  23,  1902. 


homestead,  completed  his  education  at  the  Springville 
(~N.  Y.)  academy.  He  then  engaged  in  business,  mak- 
ing numerous  trips  by  the  only  means  of  transportation 
then  available — the  horse  and  wagon — to  the  Western 
reserve  in  Ohio.  Subsequently  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  D.  C.  Baird  in  the  grocery  business  in  Buffalo,  and 
in  186-1,  though  quite  successful  in  business  in  the  East, 
he,  together  with  Geo.  C.  Baird,  a  son  of  his  Buffalo 
partner,  came  to  Milwaukee. 

Here  they  at  first  engaged  in  the  grocery  line  again, 
but  in  1867  they  bought  out  the  soap  business  of  Plank- 


Johnson  established  his  own  box  factory,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  in  the  West. 

The  deceased  was  noted  for  his  executive  ability  and 
energy  as  well  as  for  an  upright  character  and  integrity 
in  both  private  and  business  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  men  to  meet  personally,  and  withal  a 
strong  character  and  churchman.  The  trade  lost  one  of 
its  most  widely  esteemed  members.  His  wife,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  survive. 

The  sons,  Caleb  E.  and  William  B.  Johnson,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business  with  their  father. 
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Is  Soap-Making  A  Paying  Business? 

Buffalo,  K  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1902. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — At  present  prices  of  stocks,  of  tallow,  oils, 
rosin,  etc.,  a  good,  sound  and  serviceable  soap  can  be 
made  at  a  cost  of  about  2-|  cents  per  pound,  without 
addition  of  talc,  silex,  pumice  stone  and  other  villainous 
additions,  but  purely  filled  with  dissolving  materials  of 
a  washing  character. 

Talc,  silex,  pumice,  etc.,  simply  fill  up,  but  do  not 
wash  and  are  detected  at  bottom  of  wash-tub. 

The  soap  I  refer  to  is  filled,  of  course,  but  is  so 
with  good  and  detersive  materials  which  will  help  the 
soap  to  wash,  at  about  24  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  price  obtained  here  by  manufacturers 
is  about  4  cents  or  over  per  pound  of  soap,  and  yet  hard 
Times  are  complained  of  and  dearness  of  raw  materials. 

Why,  soap-making  at  present  prices  should  be  better 
and  much  surer  than  a  gold  mine.  Allowing  largely  for 
all  expenses,  manufacturers  should  get  fully  1  cent  per 
pound,  or  25  per  cent,  net  profit  of  gross  selling  price; 
2o  per  cent,  per  month  runs  into  something  like  300  per 
cent,  a  year  on  capital  invested,  if  judiciously  used. 

I  refer  to  tallow,  grease,  oils  and  rosin  settled  soaps  ; 
other  good  and  serviceable  sqaps  of  good  washing  and 
lasting  power  can  be  produced  at  about  2  cents  per 
pound. 

If  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  soap  manufac- 
turers can  make  clear  1  per  cent,  profit  on  their  output 
they  consider  it  good,  for  it  totals  about  12  per  cent, 
yearly;  at  14  or  2  per  cent,  they  think  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly lucky,  and  so  they  are  in  getting  24  per  cent, 
on  money  they  can  get  for  3-1-  to  1  per  cent,  interest  a 
year. 

Such  manufacturers,  however,  employ  no  appren- 
tice soap-makers;  they  want  the  very  best  that  money 
can  hire  and  pay  them  well;  they  require  no  jacks-of-all- 
trades,  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  from  looking  after  a 
boiler  to  blacking  their  boots.  The  soap-makers  simply 
boil  soap  and  nothing  else.  Talk,  it  is  said,  is  cheap 
and  money  buys  land.  But  I  am  prepared  to  demon- 
strate to  any  challenger  that  I  can  do  as  stated  above, 
and  so  can  any  really  capable  soap-maker.  Then  why 
those  complaints  of  hard  times  ?  What  I  speak  of  is  a 
good,  serviceable  hard  soap,  made  quickly  and  well,  and 
fairly  good-looking  at  that,  at  about  24  cents  per  pound 
(that  is,  cost  of  materials  only),  made  from  tallow, 
grease,  rosin,  etc.,  with  tallow  at  ?  to  74j  cents. 
I  am.  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  D-ESTAMPES. 

[In  a  note  accompanying  the  foregoing,  the  writer 
of  the  above  letter  states  himself  that,  if  we  decide  to 
print  it,  we  may  be  criticised  for  doing  so.  But  our 
readers  are  in  duty  bound  to  agree  onlv  with  our  own 


editorial  notes  which  we  consider  above  all  criticism,  of 
course ;  with  communications  from  our  readers  they  may 
disagree  ad  libitum,  especially  if  they  will  give  vent  to 
their  views  in  these  columns.  Our  aim  is  to  provoke 
and  foster  an  exchange  of  opinions  rather  than  place 
obstacles  in  the  way. — Ed.  A.  S.  J.~| 


Systematizing  the  Work  In  Modern 
Soa.p  Factories. 

BY  GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO. 

Large  manufacturers  of  soap  use  different  systems 
than  the  smaller  ones;  with  the  former,  ordinary,  well- 
known  business  rules  are  sufficient — they,  make  but  one 
or  a  few  kinds  of  soap  and  do  not  believe  it  necessary 
to  go  into  details  about  the  manufacture;  and  for  the 
smaller  ones  systematizing  work  as  indicated  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Journal  hasn't  much  interest 
because  their  output  is  too  insignificant  to  need  much 
of  a  system,  so  they  think:  but  the  future  will  show  they 
are  both  mistaken,  the  business  of  either  of  them  today 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  mostly  because  the  division  of 
labor  is  not  carried  on  far  enough,  because  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  is  not  systematized  properly.  It  is  per- 
fectly useless  for  our  largest  concerns  to  try  to  convince 
the  public  that  one  or  another  of  their  brands  is  good 
for  all  purposes  and  thus  simplify  matters;  the  public 
will  not  believe  it,  as  is  proven  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing on  advertising  (make  the  public  believe  it  to  be  so) 
and  by  the  demand  for  improvements  in. soaps. 

In  order  that  large  and  small  soap  manufacturers 
and  those  of  medium  size  may  better  understand  the 
advantages  of  the  system  I  advocate,  and  to  enable  me 
to  "ring  in"  occasionally  some  reminiscences  of  my 
European  trip,  as  all  travelers  rejoice  in  doing,  I  invite 
readers  to  imagine  themselves  to  lie  standing  with  me  in 
front  of  the  "Kurhaus"  at  lnterlaken  and  look  up  with 
me  on  the  snow  fields  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  biggest 
soap  manufacturer  climbing  up  there  would  appear  in 
the- powerful  telescope  set  up  for  the  purpose  as  a  tiny 
speck  of  dirt  on  the  snow  white  fields,  and  were  that 
manufacturer  to  look  down  from  up  there  and  look  for 
some  small  colleague  of  his,  standing  on  the  meadows 
below,  he  couldn't  find  a  trace  of  him,  because  the  air  is 
not  as  clear  below  as  on  lofty  heights,  and  the  green 
meadows  form  no  contrast  with  the  soap-maker  (who 
perhaps  is  rather  green,  too).  It  serves  many  a  good 
purpose  to  view  the  world  from  a  high  standpoint;  the 
individual  does  not  consider  himself  so  important  any 
more,  he  is  more  inclined  to  associate  himself  with  oth- 
ers, so  that  by  united  efforts  he  may  help  to  produce 
something  worth  preserving,  and  to  leave  traces  behind 
of  his  work. 

If  we  look  upon  the  soap  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  (we  must  not  make  our  field  of  vision  too  sjreat, 
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otherwise  the  view  will  be  indistinct)  from  a  high  point 
of  view,  they,  as  a  class,  ought  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible means  for  sanitary  cleanliness  at  the  lowest  "liv- 
ing" prices :  they  should  set  an  example  to  the  world  in 
this  branch  of  industry  as  we  do  in  many  others,  and  I 
am  trying  to  do  my  share  to  reach  that  end,  by  explain- 
ing an  improved  system. 

If  we  take  up  the  best  authority  on  modern  soap- 
making,  Dr.  Gathmann's  book  on  "American  Soaps," 
we  find  described  therein  many  kinds  of  soaps;  many 
soap-makers  all  over  the  country  are  trying  to  make 
these  soaps  and  improve  on  the  processes  there  de- 
scribed. Because  there  is  no  system*  in  their  efforts,  an 
enormous  waste  of  energy,  time  and  money  is  the  result. 
Real  progress  endeavors  to  save  heretofore  wasted  ma- 
terial, time  and  labor.  I  have  saved  much  by  adapting 
to  soap- making  the  system  of  numbering  as  explained 
in  the  March,  number  of  the  Soap  Journal;  this  method 
is  as  useful  in  the  small  factory  employing  only  a  few 
hands  as  in  the  large  establishments;  its  value  increases 
as  do  the  number  of  people  employed  and  the  variety 
of  soaps  made:  the  more  detailed  proper  division  of  la- 
bor can  be  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  derived 
from  svstematizino-  work. 

As  every  experienced  soap-maker  knows,  there  are 
many  defects  on  even  the  best  of  soaps;  all  those  used 
by  professional  men,  by  doctors,  surgeons,  silk  dyers, 
wool  scourers,  barbers,  etc.,  are  severely  criticised,  and 
the  more  intelligent  their  users,  the  more  complaints  they 
have  to  make  about  the  quality  of  the  soaps  they  use. 
To  satisfy  these  demands,  the  following  precautions 
should  be  taken :  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  manu- 
facture of  "gritty"  soaps  in  cake  form  (amongst  which 
the  more  familiar  brands  of  Sapolio,  Bon  Ami,  Kitchen 
Crystal,  Scourene,  etc.,  etc.,  might  be  mentioned)  ;  for 
the  soap-maker  they  should  simply  be  known  by  a  qual- 
ity number,  say  29,  which  was  given  to  the  original  prod- 
uct. B\r  and  by  a  party  comes  around  offering  another 
grit,  whiter  in  appearance,  finer  in  grain,  lower  in  price ; 
he  has  "struck  a  mine"  somewhere  out  West  and  is  going 
to  revolutionize  the  world  with  the  discovery7  (as  far  as 
methods  of  cleaning  and  polishing  things  are  con- 
cerned) :  as  microscopical  examination  and  practical 
tests  make  you  believe  "there  is  something  in  it,"  you 
order  a  few  tons  and  make  trials ;  be  sure  now  to  record 
under  a  subdivision  number,  29a  or  29aa,  or  even  29aaa, 
and  so  through  the  alphabet,  what  these  tests  tell  you, 
whether  you  need  more  "binding"  materials,  more  or  less 
soap,  etc.,  to  make  a  good  product:  note  how  each  batch 
turns  out  in  time,  whether  it  ages  well,  what  defects  it 
shows,  etc.,  etc.,  and  you  will  be  surprised  what  amount 
of  exceedingly  valuable  information  is  thus  gathered  in 
time.  Such  a  system  enables  you  to  post  yourself  on 
every  question  that  may  turn  up;  it  gives  you  great  ad- 


vantages over  your  less  methodical  competitors,  without 
causing  you  more  work;  records  must  be  kept  in  every 
factory,  but  to  get  at  them  when  most  in  need,  to  file 
them  so  as  to  be  comprehensible,  for  that  purpose  the 
system  described  is  invaluable. 

The  "division  of  labor"  amongst  soap  manufacturers 
as  individuals  as  well  as  a  class  is  very  bad  indeed,  and 
cannot  yield  satisfactory  results.  As  it  now  is,  individu- 
als, or  a  number  of  them,  club  together,  and  they  all 
work  in  their  own  way,  without  any  definite  plans,  with- 
out system. 

All  would  profit  by  a  better  division  of  labor,  by  as- 
signing each  person  to  such  work  as  he  is  best  fitted  for. 
As  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  or  a  sewing  machine 
are  made  by  many  people  and  afterwards  assembled  and 
sold  as  a  whole,  so  ought  the  different  "numbers"  of 
soaps  be  made  separately  and  the  distribution  of  same 
ought  to  go  through  one  channel;  in  this  way  really 
meritorious,  suitable,  effective  cleaners,  beautifiers  and 
purifiers,  modern  soaps,  much  better  in  quality,  more  ef- 
ficient, nicer  in  appearance,  than  are  now  to  be  found  the 
world  over,  could  be  supplied  by  American  manufac- 
turers. 

"Nice  words,"  some  of  our  readers  will  say  when 
reading  above,  but  the  execution  of  the  ideas  is  not  as 
easy  as  writing  an  essay  on  the  subject.  Well,  the  very 
first  step  towards  all  improvements  are  clean  and  correct 
ideas  and  I  am  trying  to  impress  these  on  the  reader. 
Let  others  keep  the  thin?  moving. 



How  SoeLp  Is  Colored. 

The  buyer  of  soaps  desires  not  only  that  the  quality 
and  the  scent  of  the  article  be  pleasing  to  him;  he  has 
also  a  preference  for  colors,  and  purchases  rather  an 
inferior  soap  for  a  good  price  as  an  excellent  whitish- 
yellow  substance  of  great  purity.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  manufacturers  are  always  so  eager  to  add  an 
agreeable  appearance  to  the  other  qualities  of  the  article. 
To  mention  all  the  coloring  materials  for  soap  is  not 
possible,  they  are  too  numerable,  but  there  is  a  curious 
point  between  them;  the  materials  which  color  soap 
very  easily  are  at  the  same  time  very  expensive,  and, 
for  that  reason,  excluded  from  the  production  of  the 
-middle  and  lower  qualities;  they  are  only  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  article. 

Metallic  oxides  have  taken  the  place  of  cochineal,  and 
aniline  colors  compete  with  plainer  substances  to  pro- 
duce a  red  color,  which  was  formerly  made  exclusively 
out  of  the  natural  substance,  which  had  to  be  substituted 
on  account  of  costliness.  The  general  employment  of 
the  metallic  oxides  has  its  only  advantage  in  the  de- 
creased cost;  their  employment,  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  their  specific  gravity  is  very  high,  which  results  in 
a  bad  homogeneous  impregnation  in  case  it  is  used  for 
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incorporation  in  a  mass  of  soap  which  is  too  liquid;  in 
these  cases  the  metallic  oxides  settle  down  in  the  lower 
strata,  just  like  sediments  in  oil.  For  this  reason,  the 
compound  of  the  soap  has  to  be  brought  to  a  sufficient 
firmness  and  consistency,  preventing  the  color  from  set- 
tling in  its  own  strata.  "Mineral  colors  cause  also 
opacity,  and  can,  for  this  reason,  not  be  employed  for 
making  transparent  soaps. 

It  is  necessary-  to  grind  the  oxides  as  fine  as  possible; 
the  powder  must  contain  no  hard  grains,  which  unsettle 
the  soap.  The  metallic  oxide  colors  are  permanent, 
and  last  an  indefinite  time,  an  advantage  which  is  not 
held  by  aniline  colors,  which  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  these.  It  is  therefore  curious  to  note  how,  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  coal-tar  dyes  have  been  advanc- 
ing in  the  universal  use  of  soap-production,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  tendency  was  to  supplant  all  mineral  by  aniline 
dyes  in  the  coloring  of  soaps.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
latter  coloring  materials  to  light  are  a  great  inconven- 
ience, and  this  drawback  can  only  be  forgotten  by  the 
beautiful  and  excellent  results  which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  their  employment.  It  is  a  further  bad  point 
for  aniline  dyes  that  they  are  often  destroyed  and  nearly 
always  affected  by  alkalies  ;  only  a  few  of  the  compounds 
can  withstand  the  influence  of  a  small  excess  of  base, 
and  these  can  be  used  with  the  full  assurance  of  success. 

The  production  of  colors  for  soap-makers  has  been 
made  a  specialty  by  several  dye  manufacturers,  who 
make  color  compounds  which  can  be  used  by  all  soap- 
boilers without  difficulty.  The  color  substances  are  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  and  then  added  to  the  soap,  when 
the  mixture  must  be  well  stirred  up.  A  few  of  these 
color  compounds  need  mixing  with  a  little  oil  previous 
to  their  addition  to  the  soap  substance.  A  pharmaceuti- 
cal expert  gave  recently  in  the  contemporar}^  "La  Par- 
fumeries  et  Savonnerie  "Francaise,"  the  following  list  of 
color  materials,  mostly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap : 

Fuehsine  has  taken  the  place  of  cochineal  on  account 
of  finer  color  effects  and  a  much  cheaper  price;  a  small 
quantity  suffices  to  give  a  fine  and  effective  shade.  Only 
very  little  quantities  of  this  dye  must  be  used,  otherwise 
the  soap  stains  other  materials  it  comes  into  contact 
with,  or  for  the  washing  of  which  it  has  been  employed. 
Opaque  soaps  use  always  aniline  red,  sometimes  also 
mineral  colors,  as  vermilion,  chrome  red,  and  iron- 
oxide.  Phthalein  dyes  give  very  delicate  and  excellent 
shades  of  colors,  such  as  are  known  as  eosine,  Bengal 
rose,  and  rhodamine,  and  these  three  are  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred. When  the  colors  are  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  they 
show  great  fluorescence,  a  fact  known  to  those  who 
handle  the  material,  and  this  is  another  point  in  favor 
of  the  product.  As  stated  before,  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  mineral  dyes  for  the  coloring  of  transparent  soaps, 


and  in  these  cases,  the  phthalein  dyes  enter  a  particu- 
larly suitable  field. 

Vermilion  gives  a  most  brilliant  color,  only  the  ma- 
terial costs  such  an  excessive  price,  for  which  reason  it 
is  no  wonder  that  chrome  red.  a  chromate  of  lead,  has 
found  such  great  favor,  and  is  used  everywhere  as  a 
substitute  for  vermilion.  Only  the  chrome  red  becomes 
black  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  which  has 
only  the  smallest  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  cannot  be  called  a  suitable  material 
for  soap-makers.  Colcotar  (colcothar),  or  oxide  of  iron, 
an  article  which  has  also  many  other  names,  is  much 
used  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of  soap,  and  it  proves  for 
this  purpose  fairly  effective.  Yellow  anilines  mostly  in 
use  are  made  of  yellow  naphtol  and  picric  acid,  and 
these  colors,  which,  in  combination  with  fuehsine,  give 
excellent  orange  shades,  can  also  be  highly  recom- 
mended. It  would  be  more  advisable  to  add  a  little  raw 
palm  oil  instead  of  the  small  quantities  of  fuehsine,  were 
it  not  that  no  fixed  color  can  be  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  substance,  which  is  a  serious  drawback. 

Chrome  yellow,  like  the  mineral  yellow,  would  find 
frequent  employment,  but  the  influence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  turns  the  mixed  substances  to  a  blackish 
color.  Ochre  is  also  used  for  the  yellow  coloring:  of 
soap;  it  dyes  the  soap  yellow  when  used  in  its  natural 
state,  but  if  used  after  calcination,  the  color  effect  is 
orange,  and  very  agreeable.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  other  yellow  colors,  of  which  some  are  natu- 
ral, and  the  others  artificial.  The  former  class  includes 
dyes  like  caramel,  curcuma,  and  saffron;  the  last-men- 
tioned finds  only  very  occasional  use,  on  account  of  its 
high  price,  which  makes  it  too  expensive  for  all  but  ex- 
centional  cases. 


Aseptic  Surgical  Shaving  Paste.  /; 

BY  EDMUND  WHITE,  B.SC.,  F.I.C. 

In  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Gazette  last  year  the 
author  published  an  account  of  a  scheme  devised  for  the 
preparation  of  skin  areas  of  patents  about  to  undergo 
surgical  operations.  It  is  customary  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  skin  areas  by  scrubbing  with  soap,  or  ether 
soap,  and  in  many  cases  this  area  is  shaved  immediately 
before  the  operation.  Apart  from  the  application  of 
routine  methods  of  disinfection  to  the  hands  and  appli- 
ances of  the  hospital  barber,  the  scheme  involved  the 
rejection  of  the  ordinary  method  of  sha.ving  by  means 
of  lather,  since  this  also  involved  the  use  of  a  brush 
which  cannot  be  rendered  aseptic.  A  substitute  was 
found  in  wax  emulsion,  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
area  to  be  shaved  by  the  hand.  The  formula  for  the 
wax  emulsion  was  not,  in  the  original  papers,  published 
in  detail  because,  although  the  material  then  in  use  suc- 
cessfully fulfilled  the  functions  for  which  it  was  devised, 
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the  aiithor  thought  the  emulsion  might  be  improved  by 
further  experience.  The  formula  now  published  is  the 
result  of  this  experience  and  is  as  follows : 

Hard  paraffin  (M.  Pt.  55°C.)  .  .  .22  parts  by  weight 

Suet 3      " 

Soft  soap   2      " 

Water   68      " 

Place  these  materials  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  boil- 
ing water  and  when  the  fats  are  melted  beat  them  to- 
gether until  a  smooth  white  emulsion  is  obtained.  Con- 
tinue the  beating,  maintaining  the  temperature  above 
7°C.  and  shake  in  gradually 

Tragacanth  in  powder 2  parts 

When  the  mixture  is  homogeneous,  allow  it  to  cool  by 
removing  the  boiling  water,  and  when  nearly  cold  add 

Glycerin 2  parts 

Oil  of  lavender 1  part 

The  ordinary  beater-mixing  machine  has  been  used 
for  making,  but  small  quantities  may  be  made  equally 
well  by  means  of  an  egg  whisk  in  a  stone  jar  standing 
in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water. 

Mr.  White's  first  experiments  were  made  with  par- 
affin, water  and  tragacanth  alone,  but  emulsification  was 
troublesome,  and  he  afterwards  found  the  addition  of 
some  other  fat,  such  as  suet,  lard  or  tallow,  and  the 
use  of  a  little  soft  soap  greatly  facilitated  the  operation. 
The  tragacanth  was  then  added  to  impart  the  necessary 
viscosity,  and  to  prevent  the  separation  of  palpable  par- 
ticles of  wax  during  cooling.  The  addition  of  a  little 
glycerin  also  prevented  the  film  drying  too  rapidly  on 
the  skin,  but  only  a  small  proportion  can  be  used,  as 
larger  portions  render  the  skin  sticky. 

In  use  a  small  quantity  is  rubbed  over  the  area,  to  be 
shaved  and  the  razor  immediately  applied.  The  amount 
required  varies  somewhat  with  the  texture  of  the  skin 
and  hair,  but  a  little  practice  gives  the  necessary  indica- 
i  ion.  The  material  has  been  in  use  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital for  about  twelve  months  and  gives  satisfactory  re- 
sults. For  shaving  in  the  hospital,  apart  from  surgical 
preparations,  its  use  is  compulsory,  unless  the  patient 
provides  his  own  brush  and  soap,  so  that  the  transfer- 
ence of  skin  disorders,  apart  from  general  septic  contam- 
ination, is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Tha.t  Reminds  Me. 

"And  this  rminds  me  of  an  Irish  woman  who  once 
held  a  number  of  trains  on  the  Milwaukee  road  near 
Albion  for  two  days  because  the  company  had  failed  to 
make  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  her  for  the  right 
of  way  through  her  land.  She  covered  the  rails  with 
soft  soap,  and  when  the  engine  reached  that  spot  its  drive 
wheels  began  to  spin  like  tops.  The  slippery  rails  were 
at  the  bottom  of  an  incline,  and  the  only  way  they  could 
set  the  train  out  was  by  backing  another  from  ahead  of 


it  and  then  hitching  on  and  pulling  it  away.  They 
tried  running  down  the  incline  with  a  good  start  to  get 
over  the  spot,  but  that  did't  work,  either,  although  sand 
was  liberally  sprinkled  on  the  rails.  The  soap  Avas  so 
greasy  that  water  did  not  help  much.  Finally  after  two 
days  it  was  sanded  off.  Then  the  old  Avoman  tried  the 
same  trick  again  and  the  company  promptly  made  a  set- 
tlement with  her. 

"That  Avas  the  time  a  lone  woman  brought  a  corpora- 
tion to  time  with  greater  promptness  than  the  courts 
could  do  it." 

[The  last  sentence  must  have  been  Avritten  ten  years 
ago,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  story.  NoAv-a-days  it 
Avould  be  the  railroad  lawyer  himself  that  would  apply 
"soft  soap"  Avhere  it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  the 
courts  would  issue  an  injunction  against  the  lone  woman 
aforesaid.] 

But  here  is  another  addition  to  our  list  of  soap  uses, 
anvAvav. 


Infringement  of  Trade-Mark  Rights. 

BY  ELI  B.  FEL3ENTHAL. 

The  restraining  arm  of  a  Court  of  Equity  is  exerted 
upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  the  court  acts  in 
trade-mark  cases,  in  restraining  the  unauthorized  use  of 
the  label  or  sign  constituting  the  trade-mark.  A  resem- 
blance in  or  an  imitation  of  the  names,  signs,  or  marks, 
under  which  another  conducts  a  business,  is  a  deception 
practiced  upon  the  public,  and  an  injury  to  the  proprie- 
tor, in  the  loss  of  custom  and  patronage,  to  redress  which 
an  action  at  law  for  damages  is  not  a  sufficiently  satis- 
factory remedy. 

The  first  trade-mark  law  in  this  country  Avas  passed 
in  1870,  and  the  first  laAv  in  England  was  passed  in  1875, 
so  that,  as  before  stated,  practically  all  the  law  upon  this 
subject  has  been  laid  down  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  A  few  of  the  many  cases  which  have  been  decided 
by  the  courts  in  this  country  and  England  will  serve  to 
illustrate  how  far  the  courts  go  to  prevent  unjust  and  un- 
fair competition  in  trade.  In  a  certain  case  plaintiffs 
Avere  manufacturers  of  blacking,  which  they  sold  in  bot- 
tles labeled  with  Avords  "Manufactured  by  Day  &  Mar- 
tin." Defendants  sold  blacking  in  similar  bottles  with 
similar  labels,  except  that  for  the  Avords  "Manufacturen 
by  Day  &  Martin"  were  substituted  the  words  "Equal 
to  Day  &  Martin's,"  the  AA'ords  "equal  to"  being  in  very 
small  type.    An  injunction  was  granted. 

In  Moxie  Nerve  Food  Co.  v.  Baumbach,  32  Fed.  Rep.. 
20-5,  complainant  owned  and.  used  a  trade-mark  consist- 
ing of  the  word  "Moxie,"  prefixed  to  the  Avords  "Nerve 
Food,"  Avith  a  label  containing  a  picture  and  descriptive 
words.  It  also  used  a  champagne  bottle  Avrapped  in  pe- 
culiar paper,  etc.,  in  which  to  put  up  this  preparation. 
Defendant  used  Avords,  "Standard  Nerve  Food,"  with 
reference  to  a  similar  article,  and  put  it  up  similarly. 
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A  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  was  refused,  Sabin, 
.7 .,  saying :  "While  it  is  clear  that  words  or  articles  in 
common  use  could  not  be  enjoined  if  used  upon  other 
preparations,  yet  if  used  upon  like  or  simulated  prep- 
arations of  same  flavor,  taste  and  appearance,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  can;  andx  particularly  when  the  first 
party  using  the  same,  in  connection  with  his  trade-mark 
and  style  of  package,  has  established  such  a  use  of  the 
same,  and  an  intimacy  between  himself,  it  and  the  public, 
so  as  to  become  a  matter  of  value  by  way  of  preventing 
deceit.  *  *  *  There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
all,  and  so  there  are  bottles  and  styles  of  package  senough 
for  all ;  and  if  a  man  has  an  article  which,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  happens  to  have  the  same  quality,  and 
be  entitled  to  the  same  descriptive  class  of  goods,  and  of 
the  same  taste,  flavor  and  color  as  another's,  and  when 
used,  is  used  in  the  same  way,  or  is  in  imitation  of  an- 
other's article,  and  he  finds  that  his  neighbor  is  making 
money  by  vending  such  article  of  his  own,  why  then, 
and  in  such  case,  let  him  use  a  different  kind  of  bottle 
or  package  in  placing  his  own  preparation  before  the 
public,  to  the  end  that  he  may  neither  derive  advantage 
over  his  neighbor,  nor  induce  the  public  to  buy  one  thing 
when  they  think  they  are  buying  another." 

In  another  case,  the  plaintiffs,  thread  manufacturers, 
placed  on  one  end  of  their  reels,  labels  with  the  words, 
•'Taylors  Persian  Thread,"  and  on  the  other  end  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  City  of  Leicester,  the  words  "J. 
&  W.  Taylor  Six  Cord,"  etc.  Defendant  used  similar 
reels,  placing  on  the  labels  on  one  end,  "Taylor's  Persian 
Thread,"  and  on  the  other,  "Sam  Taylor,"  and  his  own 
armorial  bearings.  The  court,  in  granting  an  injunc- 
tion, said :  "In  every  case  the  court  must  ascertain 
whether  the  difference  is  made  bona  fide  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  article  from  the  other  whether  the  re- 
semblance and  differences  are  such  as  naturally  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  differences  are  such  as  are  obviously  intended 
to  deceive  the  purchaser  of  the  one  article  into  the  belief 
of  its  being  the  manufacture  of  another  person.  Eesem- 
blance  is  a  circumstance  which  is  of  primary  importance 
for  the  court  to  consider,  because,  if  the  court  finds,  as 
it  almost  invariably  does  find  in  such  a  case  as  this,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  resemblance,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading,  it  will  infer  that  the  resemblance 
is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  misleading." 

Cases  of  this  character  might  be  multiplied  much  be- 
yond the  limit  allotted  me,  and  there  is  great  temptation 
to  do  so,  but  I  desist.  I  wish  only  in  conclusion  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  eases  which  have  come  up  in  my  personal 
practice,  to  illustrate  that  the  courts  of  equity  do  not 
always  interfere  by  injimction. 

Some  years  ago  a  client  came  to  us  to  ask  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  an  injunction  against  a  rival  concern 
doing  business  on  the  same  street.  The  concern  com- 
plained of  had  imitated  his  particular  method  of  paint- 


ing the  word  "Misfit"  on  a  sign.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  words  "Misfit  Parlors"  were  used,  and  the  rival  on 
the  same  street  had  made  a  very  close  imitation  of  the 
words  used  by  the  original  "Misfit  Parlor"  proprietor. 
Upon  investigation,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  original 
misfit  man  was,  in  fact,  selling  ready  made  garments 
much  as  other  clothiers  were  doing,  and  that  while  he 
was  pretending,  by  his  sign,  to  sell  to  the  public  only  un- 
called for  suits  which  had  been  left  because  of  some  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  maker,  that  is,  while  he  was  pretend- 
ing to  sell  custom  made  garments,  he  was,  in  fact,  sim- 
ply selling  ready  made  articles.  Inasmuch  as  he  was, 
by  the  sign  for  which  he  sought  protection,  trying  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  he  was  advised  that  a  court  of  equity 
would  afford  him  no  relief. 

In  another  case,  a  bill  was  filed  by  a  very  large  mail 
order  house  to  enjoin  the  publication  of  their  catalogue, 
which  had  been  copied  bodily  by  a  concern  just  starting 
into  business.  The  new  concern  simply  changed  the 
names  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  printed  pages.  Upon 
an  examination  of  the  catalogue,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  many  false  and  fraudulent  statements  therein.  Cer- 
tain advertisements,  for  instance,  quoted  alleged  reduced 
prices  on  articles  which  could  be  obtained  anywhere  in 
the  market  for  the  same  price.  The  exclusive  right  to 
sell  certain  articles  "manufactured  expressly"  for  them 
was  claimed,  when,  in.  truth,  these  articles  were  manu- 
factured for  any  person  who  chose  to  give  an  order  to  the 
manufacturer.  In  other  words,  the  catalogue  contained 
so  many  misrepresentations  that  it  became  apparent  to 
complainant,  when  the  answer  of  the  defendant  was  filed, 
that  they  had  violated  a  fundamental  principle  of  equity 
and  had  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  so  the  bill 
was  dismissed. 

Just  one  more  instance  and  I  shall  close.  A  promi- 
nent State  street  concern,  which  we  will  call  The  Spoke, 
has  a  very  large  and  lucrative  business.  Its  name  has 
become  very  familiar  on  account  of  the  vast  sums  spent 
in  advertising  and  display.  Among  other  things  this 
concern  sells  shoes.  A  neighbor,  a  small  shoe  dealer,  pur- 
chased some  shoes  from  a  firm  called  The  Spoke,  and 
which  had  failed  in  business  out  in  Iowa.  The  small 
dealer  put  in  his  window  the  words,  "Purchased  from 
The  Spoke,"  the  words  "The  Spoke"  being  in  large  let- 
ters, and  being  very  conspicuous,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  advertisement  were  insignificant.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  had  purchased  the  goods  from  The  Spoke 
in  Iowa.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  right  to  sell 
goods  of  that  class.  His  advertisement  spoke  the  truth, 
but  it  was  intended  that  people  should  believe,  when 
they  entered  his  store,  that  they  were  dealing  with  his 
lage  neighbor.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  authorities 
Ave  advised  this  small  dealer  to  desist  from  his  iniquitous 
practice. 

In  fine,  1  may  say  that  in  this  class  of  cases,  the 
courts  proceed  upon  the  broadest,  principle  of  equity, 
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and  relief  is  sure  and  swift  if  the  complainant  can  show 
the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  any  sign,  symbol  or  de- 
vice adopted  by  him  and  fraudulently  imitated  with  the 
design  of  cheating  the  public,  and  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  advantage  by  unfair  and  unlawful  competition. — 
Drugs,  Oils  &  Paints. 


J5he  ArvnuaJ  Tra.de  Dinner  of  Edward 
Cook  ®.  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  ult.,  Messrs.  Edward  Cook 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  soap  specialists,  of  East  Lon- 
don, again  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  their  staff, 
agents  and  travelers,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  at 
the  Holborn  restaurant,  where  dinner  was  served  in  the 
"throne  room."'"  Mr.  William  Cook  presided,  supported 
by  the  other  directors,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  Mr.  T.  Alex. 
Cook,  Mr.  S.  Godfrey  Hall,  and  by  Mr.  Leonard  Cook, 
etc.  Mr.  Miall  Cook  was  unfortunately  prevented  from 
being  present,  and  also  Mr.  Martyn  Cook,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent in  Switzerland. 

The  chairman  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  and. 
in  doing  so  said  with  what  universal  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction every  Englishman  had  received  the  gratifying  in- 
telligence of  the  King's  recovery,  adding  that  he  was 
sure  it  was  the  earnest  hope  of  everyone  present  that 
His  Majesty  might  soon  be  completely  restored  to  health. 
The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  with 
musical  honors.  The  toast  of  the  "Office  and  Works" 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Alex  Cook,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  referred  to  the  excellent  work  done  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  the  fine  new  offices  of  the  company 
just  completed  and  occupied.  These  are  of  the  most 
spacious,  and  comprise  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms — 
(board  room,  directors'  rooms,  secretary's,  cashier's,  din- 
ing rooms,  etc.,  etc.) — the  electric  lighting,  ventilating, 
lavatory  arrangements,  etc.,  being  of  the  latest  approved 
designs,  and  are  such  as  must  be  conducive  in  the  utmost, 
degree  to  the  health  of  those  who  work  there.  This  toast 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Leonard  Cook  and  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  toast  of  "The  Agents  and  Travelers"  was 
proposed  by  the  chairman  and  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Saunders  in  a  most  humorous  speech — and  by 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Manners,  representing  town  and  country 
travelers  respectively,  there  being  present,  amongst  oth- 
ers, the  following  gentlemen:  Mr.  W.  Waller,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Warburton,  Mr.  D.  E.  Challen,  Mr.  A.  K.  Tanner, 
Mr.  Cobden  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  E.  Booth,  Mr.  J.  Bowerman, 
Mr.  J.  II.  Cunnington,  Mr.  H.  E.  Goodwin,  Mr.  H.  Al- 
chin,  Mr.  E.  Hoggarth,  Mr.  H.  E.  Harman,  Mr.  P. 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  B."  Child,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  C.  Butteris, 
Mr.  E.  Pond,  Mr.  E.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  McLernon.  Mr. 
Ba^sett  was  prevented  from  being  present  through  ill- 
ness, to  the  regret  of  all  the  company  present. 

The  toast  of  "The  Company"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  M.  Attwell  in  a  most  enthusiastic  speech,  and  who 


in  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated  that  he  was  assured 
that  the  staff  were  animated  by  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  do  their  very  best  in  their  several  spheres  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  company.  The  toast  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  who  said  that  it  was 
most  helpful  to  the  directors  to  feel  that  they  were  sus- 
tained in  their  arduous  duties  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  had  the  hearty  support  of  a  united  staff. 

The  toast  of  "The  Dining  Club"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Hall,  who  stated  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  directors  to  learn  that  the  club  had  proved  such  a 
source  of  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  staff.  He  trusted 
that  before  long  it  might  be  found  that  other  advan- 
tages might  be  added  to  the  club,  such  as  a  circulating- 
library,  etc.  The  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Briana  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks. 

During  the  evening  a  first-rate  entertainment,  con- 
sisting of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  recitations, 
was  given  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  Mr.  Att- 
well contributing  two  songs  composed  by  himself,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  company.  Mr.  F.  E.  Blair  ren- 
dered most  efficient  help  during  the  evening  at  the  piano, 
and  was  heartily  thanked  by  the  assembled  company  for 
his  services. 

Although  the  results  of  the  past  year  had  not  proved 
at  all  sufficiently  profitable  to  permit  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  distribution  of  substantial  bonuses — the  com- 
pany being  one  of  those  whose  directors  believe  in  profit 
sharing — the  chairman  stated  that  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  they  were  able  to  present  each  gentleman  with 
a  "complimentary"  cheque  for  a  small  amount,  simply  as 
an  expression  of  their  good  wishes. 

The  meeting  terminated  by  the  singing  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  after  spending  one  of  the  most  successful 
evenings  in  the  history  of  the  companv. 


15he  Trusts  Again. 

This  is  the  harvest  time  of  the  great  combinations, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  hurrah  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber old  Herrick's  lines — 

Gather  the  roses  while  ye  may, 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying." 

The  day  is  coming,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  and 
set  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  when  the  floods  will 
come  and  the  rains  descend  and  beat  upon  these  houses, 
and  only  those  that  are  builded  upon  the  rock  of  sound 
business  principles  will  stand,  while  those  that  are 
builded  itpon  the  sand  of  inflation  and  fictitious  capital- 
ization will  fall — and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  knows  as  much  as  any 
other  living  man  about  the  essentials  to  success  in  busi- 
ness, has  considered  the  question  for  our  enlightenment 
in  a  recent  magazine  article.  His  conclusions  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  phrase:  Business  laws  apply  equally 
ro  the  affairs  of  a  thousand  individuals  incorporated  as 
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to  one  man  trading  alone.  According  to  him,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  a  great  success  because 
it  has  observed  the  unwritten  statutes.  According  to 
him.  also,  the  commercial  field  of  the  past  twenty  years 
is  thickly  planted  with  monuments  to  dead  corpora- 
tions, because  these  corporations  ignored  or  defied  the 
immutable  law. 

When,  in  a  piping  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  like  the 
present — a  time  when  nature  conspires  with  circum- 
stances to  heap  plenty  upon  prosperity,  the  individual 
biisiness  man,  striking  from  month  to  month  his  modest 
balances  and  noting  how  slow  are  the  accretions  gained 
by'  the  old-fashioned  rules  of  figuring  arithmetical  per- 
centage, noting  also  the  suddenly-acquired  wealth  of  an 
occasional  gambler,  is  apt  to  ask  himself  whether,  after 
all,  the  old  arithmetic  is  not  out  of  date — whether  the 
advent  of  the  twentieth  century  has  not  made  it  possible 
for  the  adept  to  make  twice  two  equal  ten.  This  is  the 
initial  temptation  to  consolidate — to  put  his  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar business  with  other  ten-thousand-dollar  busi- 
nesses, and  with  the  aid  of  the  iEolian  promoter  and  the 
artistic  engraver,  to  hocus  pocus  a  combined  cash  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  a  putative  certifi- 
cate capital  of  one  million  dollars.  The  deed  can  be  ac- 
complished— it  has  been  performed  before  our  eyes  time 
and  again  during  the  past  few  years.  Prosperity,  confi- 
dence and  credit  are  mighty  balloons,  and  when  the  air 
is  calm  and  the  barometer  high,  will  steadily  support 
heavy  burdens  at  a  great  height.  But  barometers  do  not 
remain  high,  nor  does  the  air  remain  calm.  Cyclones 
and  anti-cyclones  will  appear  on  the  financial  weather 
chart,  and  then  Heaven  help  the  balloons  and  their  bur- 
dens. 

Consolidation  is  wise  and  judicious  when  competition 
or  over-production  annihilates  profits;  but  consolidation 
is  never  judicious  and  never  wise  if  the  obligations  as- 
sumed to  effect  it  represent  more  than  the  values  consol- 
idated. '  What  industrial  entity  could  be  more  open  to 
attack,  more  helpless  in  the  face  of  intelligent  competi- 
tion than  one  of  which  the  fixed  charges  exceed  the  nor- 
mal manufacturing  profits?  Yet  we  have  before  us  at 
this  moment  more  than  one  trust  of  which  this  is  the 
actual  condition.  For  instance,  it  is  asserted  of  one 
great  trust  that  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonded 
debt  it  must  sell  at  twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton  a  com- 
modity which  it  costs  only  thirteen  dollars  a  ton  to  pro- 
duce. Can  such  a  burden  be  borne  indefinitely  ?  We 
think  not.  We  believe  that  reorganization  and  a  scal- 
ig  of  the  debt  are  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
this  particular  commodity  at  any  price  begins  to  relax. 
And  when  reorganization  and  scaling  come,  be  it  re- 
marked, the  blowers  of  the  great  bubble  will  not  be  hurt, 
but  thousands  of  modest  investors  and  the  faith  of  the 
public  will  be  hurt,  and  grievously. 

There  has  been  no  consolidation  in  the  paint  or  var- 
nish trade,  desirable  as  an  equitable  consolidation  in 


these  lines  would  be  on  many  accounts,  simply  because 
the  mathematical  facts  of  the  situation  are  plainer  in 
these  trades  than  in  some  others.  Many  would  be  glad 
to  consolidate — on  their  own  terms — but  few  care  to 
consolidate  on  the  basis  of  two  and  two  make  four.  Yet 
this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  consolidation  is  safe  or 
desirable. 

The  only  sound  foundation  for  consolidation  (sound 
that  is  for  honest  men)  is  earning  capacity,  and  the  con- 
solidations that  have  been  effected  on  any  other  basis,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted,  have  most  of  their  history  ahead 
of  them. — Drugs,  Oils  and  Paints. 


15he  Cotton  Seed  Industry. 

BY  CHARLES  M.  DAUGLIERTY,  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  STATIS- 
TICS, IN  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  ordinary  commercial  fiber  plants,  cotton  is 
the  only  one  the  fiber,  or  lint,  of  which  adheres  to  the 
seed ;  the  fiber  of  the  others  is  derived  from  the  stalk 
or  stem.  From  the  cotton  plant  both  seed  and  fiber  are 
gathered  by  a  single  operation,  so  familiar  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  as  "cotton  picking;"  but  from  the 
other  fiber  plants  the  fiber  is  separated  by  such  processes 
as  retting  and  scutching,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
harvesting  the  seed  of  such  plants  as  flax,  hemp,  etc. 
From  this  characteristic  of  the  cotton  plant,  necessitat- 
ing the  handling  of  the  seed  in  order  to  obtain  the  lint, 
there  have  been  evolved,  through  a  slow  and  unforeseen 
course  of  events,  two  separate  industries  of  vast  economic 
importance.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  had  for  its  sole  purpose  the  separation  of  the 
valuable  lint  from  the  then  worthless  seed.  The  mar- 
velous effect  of  this  invention  upon  cotton  production 
and  industry  throughout  the  entire  world,  but  especially 
in  the  United  States,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  agriculture.  For  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  thereafter  (a  period,  too,  characterized 
by  an  ever-increasing  utilization  of  the  forces  of  nature) 
cotton  was  raised  over  larger  and  larger  areas  almost 
exclusively  for  the  lint,  and  the  cotton  seed  remained  by 
all  odds  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  South- 
ern states  to  the  world's  great  volume  of  waste. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  COTTONSEED  INDUSTRY. 

It  was  not  until  after  emancipation — not,  indeed, 
until  after  the  cessation  of  the  disturbed  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  reconstruction  period  in  the 
South — that  the  seed  of  cotton  was  utilized  in  any  im- 
portant extent  for  industrial  purposes.  True,  there  is 
record  of  a  mill  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  cotton 
seed  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  as  early  as  1826;  another  was 
built  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1834 ;  one  is  known  to  have 
been  in  operation  in  New  Orleans  in  1847;  and  a  few 
other  mills  were  built  previous  to  the  Civil  War.  But 
as  late  as  1867  the  slow  progress  that  the  industry  had 
made  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  were  only  four 
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mills  actually  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  The 
early  operations  of  the  new  industry  were  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  as  though  to  guard  a  valuable 
mechanical  secret,  but  it  is  now  known  that  no  radically 
new  mechanism  had  been  invented,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  separating  the  lint,  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
cotton  seed.  In  the  main,  the  machinery  and  principles 
long  utilized  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  ex- 
traction of  linseed  oil  from  flaxseed  had  merely  been 
adapted  for  new  uses. 

The  cotton  seed  industry,  at  present  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  Southern  states,  has,  there- 
fore, been  practically  the  growth  of  the  past  thirty  odd 
years.  It  is  confined,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, exclusively  to  the  cotton  producing  states.  The 
liability  of  the  seed  to  heat  or  to  deteriorate,  if  either 
moist  or  sappy,  in  transportation  or  in  storage,  has  had 
a  tendency  to  confine  the  erection  of  mills  strictly  within 
the  territory  where  the  raw  material  is  grown;  and  the 
South  has  today  a  more  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  product  than  of  any  other  product  of 
agriculture  raised  generally  throughout  that  section. 
From  1867  to  1897,  a  period  memorable  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  industrial  activity  and  enterprise  throughout  this 
heretofore  strictly  agricultural  territory,  some  300  cotton 
seed  oil  mills  were  erected  throughout  the  South.  About 
one-third  of  these  were  built  in  Texas,  a  state  where 
not  far  from  a  likeproportionof  cotton  crop  is  now  annu- 
ally grown.  The  remainder  were  distributed  throughout 
all  the  other  cotton  producing  states,  the  guiding  pur- 
pose in  construction  usually  being,  not  to  embrace  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  sources  of  supply,  but  rather  to 
secure  the  easiest  delivery  of  seed — either  by  wagon,  rail 
or  boat — at  individual  mills. 

Among  the  many  cities,  towns  and  villages  that  prof- 
ited from  the  establishment  of  the  new  industry,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  because  of  terminal,  transportation  and 
other  facilities,  became  prominent  as  the  largest  single 
cotton  seed  oil  producing  center  in  the  United  States, 
and,  with  one  exception,  in  the  world.  The  300  mills 
erected  throughout  the  South  during  these  thirty  years 
were  generally  in  response  to  a  steady  increase  in  the 
variety  of  uses  made  of  their  products.  No  effort  was 
made  to  create  a  milling  capacity  capable  of  handling 
more  than  a  small,  though  constantly  increasing,  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  supply  of  raw  material.  In  fact, 
at  the  close  of  this  period  it  is  estimated  that  only  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  cotton  seed  crop  was  utilized 
for  manufacturing  purposes ;  the  remainder,  save  that 
used  for  seeding  and  feeding  purposes  and  the  modicum 
used  for  fertilizing,  was  consigned  to  waste. 

USES   OF   COTTONSEED  OIL. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  was  largely  due  to 
the  great  variety  of  uses,  both  edible  and  industrial,  to 
which  its  products  were  found  to  be  adapted.  Cotton 
seed  oil,  like  many  another  product  of  intrinsic  edible 


value,  was  first  offered  in  a  finished  state  to  the  consum- 
ers under  a  deceptive  label,  bearing,  in  this  instance,  the 
inscription  "pure  olive  oil."     Its  first  introduction  into 
trade  and  commerce  was  as  an  adulterant ;  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  adulterants,  its  own  title  to  consid- 
eration as  a  product  of  inherent  comestible  value  thereby 
became  considerably  impaired  in  the    popular    esteem. 
The  exact  extent  to  which  cotton  seed  oil  has  since  been 
used  for  mixing  with  olive  oil  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  notable  that  when  used  for  this  purpose  alone 
fancy  prices  attested  its  value,  and  attractive  profits 
for  manufacturers  were  a  powerful  impulse  to  increase 
in  milling  capacity  and  in  production.     Naturally,  a 
decline  in  values  followed,  and  cheaper  high  grade  cotton 
seed  oil,  mixed  with  certain  beef  products,  was  found 
to  make  a  profitable  and  valuable  cooking  material.     A 
product  generally  known  as  "compound  lard,"  in  which 
the  identity  of  cotton  seed  oil  was  but  faintly  suggested 
in  the  word  "compound,"  was  placed  upon  the  market 
as  a  substitute  for  hog  lard.     Later,  other  like  mixtures 
of  cotton  seed  oil  with  animal  fats  were  devised,  some 
containing  pure  lard,  others  not,  and  the  principal  mar- 
ket for  this  oil  soon  became  centralized  in  the  packing 
industries  in  the  West.     It  has  been  stated  upon  good 
authority  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  seed  oil  now 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  purchased  by  pack- 
ing houses,  and  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
substitutes  for  lard.    In  fact,  the  price  of  this  oil  is  now 
largely  regulated  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  lard. 
Subsequent  important  uses  to  which  this  product  has 
been  put  are  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  the  packing 
of  sardines  and  similar  fish,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  butter,  and  for  giving  a  "natural"  butter 
color  to  oleomargarine.     In  addition  to  its  edible  uses, 
cotton  seed  oil  has  been  adapted  to  many  others.     The 
residue  from  processes  of  refining  and  finishing  the  oil, 
and  oil  made  from  damaged  seed,  are  largely  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  soap  valuable  for  wool  scouring 
and  other  purposes,  and  in  extensive  demand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     The  cylinders  of  phonographs  are 
also  made  from  this  residue,  and  an  excellent  laundry, 
soap  results  from  its  combination  with  other  greases. 
An  oil  bleached  white  by  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with 
petroleum  for  use  in  miners'  lamps  is  made  from  the 
lowest  grades  of  the  crude  oil.     Candles,  glycerine  and 
various  other  products  arc  also  manufactured  from  oil 
expressed  from  cotton  seed. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
chief  use  of  cotton  seed  oil  is  in  the  preparation  of 
human  food.  Practically,  all  the  high  grades  are  utilized 
for  edible  purposes.  Besides  its  important  monopoly  as 
a  substitute  for  lard,  it  is  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
channels  of  trade  with  oils  of  the  olive,  the  peanut  and 
the  cocoanut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  uses  of 
cotton  seed  oil  are,  with  few  exceptions,  comparatively 
limited,  or  are  confined  to  products  manufactured  from 
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off-grade  oil,  or  to  the  residue  from  refining.  In  the 
three  great  industrial  uses  of  oils — illumination,  paint- 
ing and  lubrication — cotton  seed  oil  is  not  an  important 
factor.  As  an  illuminant,  its  use  is  confined  principally 
to  the  miners'  lamp.  Its  deficiency  in  drying  has  thus 
far  interfered  with  its  commercial  success  as  a  substitute 
for  linseed  oil  in  paint,  and  as  a  lubricant  it  is  limited 
to  the  most  ordinary  uses,  no  process  having  yet  been 
found  for  eliminating  the  gum  which  makes  it  objection- 
able for  general  lubricating  purposes.  The  chief  indus- 
trial use  of  cotton  seed  oil  is  for  soap  making,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  has  a  large  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

BY-PRODUCTS   PROM   MANUFACTURE   OF    COTTONSEED   OIL. 

The  by-products  from  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
seed  oil  have  a  combined  money  value  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  oil  itself,  but  their  uses  are  less  varied.  With 
one  unimportant  exception,  their  greatest  utility  has 
gradually  been  demonstrated  to  be  confined  to  cattle 
feeding.  Upland  cotton  seed,  the  principal  source  of 
cotton  seed  oil  in  the  United  States,  is  covered,  as  deliv- 
ered for  the  oil  making  process,  with  a  fuzzy  coating 
of  short  lint;  for,  on  account  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  commercial  staple  adheres  to  the  seed  the  ordinary 
process  of  ginning  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
staple  fails  to  remove  it  cleanly  from  the  seed.  Upon  an 
average,  about  70  pounds  of  short  or  broken  lint  adhere 
to  each  ton  of  ginned  seed.  At  the  oil  mills  the  first 
process  to  which  the  seed  is  submitted,  after  cleaning  it 
from  sand  and  other  foreign  substances,  is  reginning, 
for  the  purpose  both  of  removing  an  oil-absorbing  sub- 
stance and  of  effecting  an  economy  in  saving  a  part  of 
this  inferior  lint.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  about  30 
ponds  of  short  lint  are  obtained  from  each  ton  of  seed. 
Prom  the  seed  of  a  cotton  crop  of  10,000,000  bales  there 
could  thus  be  effected  a  saving,  which,  at  an  average 
price  of  $15  a  bale,  would  amount  to  $4,500,000. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Cold  Process  Manufacture  of  Axle- 
Grea.se. 

By  S.  Stantslawski. 

The  new  cold  process  of  manufacturing  axle-grease  is 
every  day  more  and  more  replacing  the  hot  or  saponifica- 
tion process.  It  enables  the  manufacturer  to  confine  his 
plant  to  a  few  barrels,  a  sieve,  a.  stirrer  and  a  balance. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this  in- 
stallation, much  secrecy  is  maintained  as  to  the  process, 
a  secrecy  which  this  article  is  intended  to  remove. 

The  raw  material  is  rosin  oil,  which  is  usually  made 
by  distilling  American  rosin  of  the  brands  E.  F  and  G, 
either  separately  or  mixed.  The  worst  colophony  to  use 
for  the  purpose  is  the  Greek  product.  Few  manufac- 
turers fractionate  the  rosin  oil.  Having  thrown  away  the 
watery  first  distillate,  they  collect  all  the  other  distillates 
together,  and  distil  till  nothing  is  left  in  the  still  but 


pitch.  Some,  however,  keep  the  fractions  of  rosin  oil 
separate,  and  use  each  for  a  different  kind  of  lubricant. 
Jn  this  way  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  increased,  it  is 
true,  but  better  products  are  the  result.  Some  makers, 
again,  work  by  both  methods,  lumping  their  fractions 
together  when  they  are  making  cheap  axle-grease,  and 
keeping  them  separate  when  they  are  filling  orders  for 
better  qualities.  The  cold  process  is  based  upon  the  easy 
saponifiability  of  the  heavy  fractions  by  slaked  lime. 
The  soap  is,  however,  very  hard  and  brittle,  so  that  it 
would  be  no  use  as  a  lubricant  unless  it  were  mixed  with 
petroleum.  This  is  clone  by  adding  the  petroleum  to 
the  lime,  so  that  it  combines  with  the  soap  as  the  saponi- 
fication goes  on. 

The  quicklime  used  must  be  fat,  i.  e.,  must  contain  at 
least  96  per  cent,  of  CaO.  Even  as  little  as  5  per  cent,  of 
magnesia  retards  the  saponification  greatly  and  leaves 
the  product  gritty  and  lustreless.  The  saponification  is 
done  at  a  temperature  of  from  18  to  20  deg.  C. 

The  blue  rosin  oil  gives  the  grease  its  lustre  by  ena- 
bling it  to  oxidize.  The  pinoline  helps  in  the  same  way, 
but  also  gives  the  grease  its  own  characteristic  odor. 
Most  makers,  however,  prefer  to  keep  the  pinoline  apart 
for  more  lucrative  uses. 

These  axle-greases  are  sold  of  all  colors  and  under  all 
kinds  of  names.  The  following  recipes  (in  which  only 
the  coloring  matter  is  omitted)  represent  some  of  the 
best-known  brands : 

"Finest"'  or  "Natural  Color:"  Pale  blue  oil,  75  lbs; 
slaked  lime,  10  lbs;  rosin  oil,  15  lbs. 

Al  (Swimming)  :  The  same,  except  that  either  blue 
or  green  oil  is  used. 

Al :  Blue  oil,  00  lbs;  lime,  9  lbs;  gypsum,  18  lbs; 
rosin  oil,  13  lbs. 

Mercantile:  Blue  oil.  44  lbs:  lime.  8  lbs;  gypsum. 
39  lbs;  rosin  oil,  9  lbs. 

Excelsior  or  Al  Yidcet  (Oxidizing)  :  Light  blue  oil, 
64.5  lbs ;  slaked  lime,  9.5  lbs ;  rosin  blue  oil,  13  lbs;  stock- 
oil,  13  lbs. 

Al  (Swimming)  :  Al  blue  oil,  36  lbs;  naphtha  dregs, 
36  lbs;  lime,  12.5  lbs ;  rosin  oil,  16.5  lbs. 

Al:  A2  blue  oil,  32  lbs;  naphtha  dregs,  2-4.5  lbs; 
lime,  10.5  lbs;  gypsum,  21.5  lbs;  rosin  oil,  11.5  lbs. 

Mercantile:  A 2  blue  oil,  20  lbs;  naphtha  dregs,  23 
Jbs ;  lime,  8.5  lbs ;  gypsum,  40  lbs;  rosin  oil,  8.5  lbs. 

The  last  three  are  meant  to  be  colored  black  with  lamp- 
black. Blue  greases  are  colored  with  fat-soluble  aniline. 
Olive-green  axle-greases  are  colored  by  using  a  green 
rosin  oil  in  their  preparation  and  ''natural  colored''  ones 
with  dark  mineral  oils,  while  •"white"'  greases  are  pre- 
pared with  all  the  ingredients  as  pale  as  possible.  These 
last  kinds  are  never  really  white  axle-greases,  but  of  a 
dirty  though  light  yellowsih-green  color.  Their  pale- 
ness, especially  when  of  Belgian  make,  can  be  increased 
bv  adding-  3  per  cent,  of  warm  lime-water.     "Monfal- 
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con"'  white  axle-greases  can  be  made  whiter  with  a  6  to 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  aniline 
dyes  are  nsecl  they  are  added  in  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent. 
solution  in  petroleum. 

The  adulteration  of  those  axle-greases  with  mineral 
matter  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  It  is,  however,  a 
necessary  result  of  the  terrible  cutting  that  goes  on  in 
the  lubrication  trade.  The  result  is  that  the  riser  ex- 
pects to  get  lubricants  at  prices  for  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  manufacture  them,  and  the  only  resource  is  to  add 
inert  mineral  powders,  such  as  gypsum  or  chalk.  A  less 
injurious  adulterant  is  colophony.  This  is  dissolved  in 
blue  oil,  and  from  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  of  the  solution  are 
added  to  every  100  lbs.  of  the  axle-grease. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  follows :  The  min- 
eral oil  and  dry  slaked  lime  are  mixed,  and,  after  at  least 
half  an  hour's  standing,  put  through  a  fine  sieve  into  the 
barrel  in  which  the  finished  grease  has  to  be  sold.  The 
sieving  wants  constant  supervision  to  see  that  the  lime 
and  petroleum  pass  through  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  mixture  in  the  barrel.  This  is  secured  by  skill- 
fullv  manipulating  the  stuff  in  the  sieve  with  a  piece  of 
wood.  The  next  thing  is  to  put  the  coloring  matter,  if 
any  is  used,  into  the  barrel,  then  the  naphtha  dregs,  if 
any,  and  then  any  gypsum  or  other  solid  mineral  filling 
that  may  be  required.  The  whole  mass  is  then  diligently 
mixed  and  stirred,  and  the  rosin  oils  are  run  in  in  a  thin 
stream,  the  stirring  being  kept  up  without  intermission 
all  the  time  the  oil  is  going  in.  As  soon  as  the  mass 
is  too  thick  to  stir,  the  process  is  finished,  and  this  does 
not  take  very  long.  The  amount  of  rosin  oil  required 
cannot  be  calculated  beforehand,  as  it  varies  so  greatly  in 
composition  and  properties,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
stop  running  it  in  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  by  far  the 
most  expensive  ingredient  of  the  grease.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  little  rosin  oil  is  used,  the  grease  will  have  no 
consistency,  and  will  have  very  little  value  as  a  lubricant. 
The  exact  consistency  to  be  aimed  at  is  about  that  of  but- 
ter, but  it  can  only  be  exactly  judged  after  considerable 
experience. — Chemische  "Revue  liber  Die  Fett  Und  Harz 
Industrie,  translated  bv  Oils,  Colors  &  Drysalteries. 


Utilization   of  Wa.ste. 

{Continued.) 

COTTONSEED  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

Closely  allied  to  cotton  manufacturing  is  the  cotton- 
seed oil  industry,  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  revolu- 
tion within  late  years  in  the  utilization  of  the  cottonseed, 
in  obtaining  most  valuable  commercial  by-products,  that 
were  at  one  time  allowed  to  go  to  waste  with  the  seed 
in  the  form  of  manure.  Cottonseed  was  a  garbage  in 
1S60,  a  fertilizer  in  1870,  a  cattle-food  in  1880,  and  a 
table  food  and  many  things  else  in  1890. 

The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  and  all  of  its  re- 
sultant by-products  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 


of  the  development  of  a  business  based  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  waste  product. 

The  seed  itself  was  for  many  years  a  waste  product. 
Xow  it  is  manufactured  into  many  useful  articles.  In 
addition  to  the  oil,  the  meal  and  hulls  are  an  ideal  cattle- 
food. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  and  development  of  cotton- 
seed oil  contingent  upon  the  improvements  in  refined 
methods  in  the  past  decade  is  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  lard  compound — a  mixture  of  lard,  oleo  stearin,  and 
refined  cottonseed  oil — making  a  most  palatable  and 
economical  food.  Another  product  of  cottonseed  oil, 
white  cottoline,  is  a  mixture  of  oleo  stearin  and  specially 
processed  cottonseed  oil,  making,  perhaps,  the  highest 
development  of  cotton  oil  as  a  food  product. 

Cotton  oil  is  also  used  in  the  making  o  f  salad  oils 
packing  sardines,  in  the  olemargarine  industry,  for 
miner's  burning  oil,  cathedral  burning  oil,  tempering 
oil,  oil  for  heavy  tool-cutting  machines,  mixing  with 
putty,  and,  while  not  exactly  a  drying  oil,  yet  for  rough 
painting  the  crude  oil  can  be  and  is  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  cheapness  of  cotton  oil  compared  with 
other  fats,  as  well  as  its  excellent  soap-making  proper- 
ties, has  caused  it  to  be  largely  used  by  soap  makers, 
both  in  America  and  abroad.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  washing  powders.  Cottonseed  oil  is 
used  today  to  a  great  extent  by  bakers.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  Chemists  and  physicians 
now  recognize  cotton  oil  as  a  high-class  food  product. 

In  the  refining  process  there  is  produced  a  loss 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  oil.  This  forms  an  important  by-product  of  the 
cotton  industry.  This  substance  is  known  as  soap  stock, 
or  foots.  It  has  a  fat  acid  content  of  from  40  per  cent, 
to  50  per  cent.,  and  is  composed  of  free  oil,  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  crude  oil,  and  soap  caused  by  saponification  in 
the  process  of  refining.  It  is  used  in  making  wool- 
scouring  soaps  and  cheap  grades  of  laundry  soaps.  It 
makes  a  most  excellent  soap.  There  is  also  produced 
from  this  substance  glycerin,  candle  stock,  olein,  still 
pitch,  etc.  The  number  of  uses  of  this  last,  though  by 
no  means  least,  by-product  of  the  cotton  oil  industry 
emphasizes  the  many  uses  to  which  this  oil  and  its  var- 
ious products  are  put.  It  is  of  course  impossible  here  to 
elaborate  upn  these,  or  even  to  fully  enumerate  them. 

CORN  OIL. 

Corn  oil  is  a  valuable  by-product  of  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries and  starch  works.  It  is  adapted  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  dressing  wool,  and  also  as  a  mach- 
ine oil,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  might,  in 
certain  cases,  be  applicable  as  a  lubricant,  its  low  acidity 
and  little  tendency  to  deposit  solid  matter  or  to  "gum" 
being  properties  that  recommend  it  for  this  purpose. 
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Donard  and  Boulet,  at  their  works  at  Bapaume-Les 
Rouen,  France,  have  treated  during  the  last  seven  years 
about  28,000,000  pounds  of  corn  cake,  from  which 
7,700,000  pounds  of  oil  were  extracted.  Corn  oil  is  the 
most  valuable  product  obtained  from  the  corn  kernel  in 
the  manufacture' of  starch, 'being  worth  more  than  the 
main  products — starch,  glucose,  or  grape  suger.  Corn 
oil  can  be  treated  with  sulphur  (vulcanized),  giving  a 
product  similar  to  rubber,  which  is  used  to  mix  with 
rubber  goods.  The  oil  itself  is  used  in  paints.  It  is  a 
non-drying  oil,  very  stable,  and  does  not  become  rancid. 
The  characteristic  taste  and  smell  are  eliminated 
through  refining.  Seventy-five  to  80  per  cent,  of  this 
oil  made  in  the  United  States  is  exported. 

The  maximum  daily  production  of  corn  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  about  275,000  pounds,  worth  $16,000. 
The  value  of  the  by-product,  feed  and  oil,  are  about  20 
cents  per  bushel  of  corn. 


Candles   in    Persia.. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Belgian  legation  at 
Teheran,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  candles  in  Persia, 
particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  petro- 
leum is  not  so  much  used  as  in  the  north.  Although 
street  traffic  is  practically  forbidden  after  10  o'clock  at 
night,  life  in  the  houses  is  very  active.  Persians  are  fond 
of  making  a  great  show  of  lights  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, and  employ  candelabra  very  largely.  During  the 
months  of  Ramazan  and  Moharem  (the  national  feasts 
of  rejoicing  and  mourning)  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  sit  up  late  in  the  evenings,  and  then  the  prices  of 
lights  go  up.  The  custom  house  statistics  for  the  year 
1900-1  show  that  of  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds 
of  candles,  including  night  lights,  one-fifth  came  from 
Great  Britain.  In  Northern  Persia,  Eussian  candles  are 
used  principally.  In  Teheran,  however,  Belgian  and 
Dutch  candles  are  sold  at  a  price  not  much  higher  than 
the  Russian.  This  is  owing  undoubtedly  to  exceptional 
circumstances  in  the  matter  of  conveyance.  For  instance, 
the  merchants  at  Ispahan  and  Kermanshah  often  take 
advantage  of  a  caravan  short  of  freight,  to  have  their 
goods  carried  at  a  very  low  rate.  In  the  bazaar  at  Te- 
heran there  are,  among  others,  two  Belgian  and  one 
Dutch  brand  of  candles,  the  last  with  labels  in  Turkish; 
all  these  are  packed  in  parcels  about  8  inches  long,  con- 
taining six  candles,  and  they  are  sold  at  about  7^d.  The 
Russian  candles,  however,  which  are  about  11  inches 
long,  have  a  readier  sale,  the  retail  price  being  about  lOd. 
per  packet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Persia  offers  the  best  markets  for  candles,  but  these 
should  only  be  shipped  in  the  autumn,  as  otherwise  the 
immense  heat  is  destructive,  not  only  to  ordinary  candles, 
but  even  to  the  so-called  tropical  kinds. 


Oil  of  Bergamot  Leaves. 

Dr.  Gulli  writes  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  that 
the  oil  of  bergamot  leaves  has  been  distilled  for  several 
years  in  Oalabra,  being  put  on  the  market  as  oil  of  petit- 
grain,  or  used  to  adulterate  the  oil  of  both  bitter  and 
sweet  orange  flowers.  This  adulteration,  however,  is 
easily  detected,  he  observes,  because  it  alters  both  the 
specific  gravity  and  the  optical  rotation,  and  increases 
the  linalyl  acetate  percentage  of  pure  oils.  "The  yield  of 
the  oil  is  limited;  100  kilos  of  leaves  give  only  150  grams 
of  oil.  The  pure  oil  of  this  season  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  0.871  to  0.873,  an  optical  rotation  from  -f  25° 
30'  to  -j-  2G°,  and  an  ester  content,  calculated  as  linalyl 
acetate,  of  about  32  to  34-  per  cent,  It  is  soluble  in  90 
per  cent,  alcohol  (1  :  1 ) .  It  contains  methyl  anthrani- 
late.  The  distillation  of  this  oil  is  only  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  takes  place  between  February  and 
April,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  the  amount  of  the  produc- 
tion per  year  varying  according  to  demand.  It  may  be 
calculated  at  about  20.25  kilos.  The  oil  is  rarely  pure; 
turpentine  oil  is  often  distilled  together  with  bergamot 
leaves,  and  very  often  into  the  still  leaves  and  young 
saplings  of  bitter  orange  are  added.  Adulterations  a.re 
extensively  practiced  with  the  addition  of  peel  essences." 


Yla.ng-Yla.ng. 

The  Pharmaceut.  Zeitung  brings  a  report,  based  upon 
English  sources  about  the  cultivation  of  the'  ylang-ylang 
tree  (Cananga  odorata).  Its  spread  is  very  extensive 
south  of  Manila,  and  is  planted  from  seedlings  about 
twenty  feet  apart.  After  several  years  the  first  flowers 
appear;  these  develop  at  all  seasons,but  especially  be- 
tween July  and  December.  One  tree  often  bears  as 
many  as  45  kgm.  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  distilled  in 
a  very  primitive  way,  about  35  kgm.  yielding  one  Eng- 
lish pound  (=456  gm.)  of  oil.  The  first  quality  has 
a  yellowish  color  and  a  slightly  empyreumatic  odor. 
Java,  too,  produces  small  quantities  of  oil  of  ylang- 
ylang,  but  this  is  less  valuable  than  Manila  oil,  which 
is  used  by  perfumers  and  soap-makers. 


Doctor :  "There's  nothing  serious  the  matter  with 
Patsy,  Mrs.  Mulcahey.  I  think  a  little  soap  and  water 
will  do  him  as  much  good  as  anything." 

Mrs.  Mulcahey:  "Yis,  docther;  an'  tell  me,  will  Oi 
give  it  t'  him  befoor  or  afther  his  males  ?" 


Cuba  wants  to  increase  the  duty  on  common  soap 
1 50  per  cent.,  probably  with  the  idea  that  luxuries  rather 
than  necessaries  should  bear  the  burden  of  government. 
— Albany  Times. 
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A    Candle    Story. 

The  mention  of  the  old  tallow  candles  and  snuffers  re- 
calls a  story  which  I  first  heard  long,  long  ago.  It  ma)' 
have  a  chestnut-like  flavor,  but  it  may  be  new  to  some. 
A  young  student  occupying  the  pulpit  of  a  Yorkshire 
Methodist  church  announced  as  his  text,  "I  am  the  light 
of  the  world."  He  gave  it  out  in  a  pompous  and  confi- 
dent manner.  A  second  and  a  third  time  he  repeated 
it  still  more  pompously.  The  style  was  too  much  for  an 
old  veteran  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  who 
exclaimed  in  quiet  but  sarcastic  tones,  "Maybe  thou  is, 
but  thou  wants  a  snuffing  badly.'*' 


Effective   Weapon. 

The  desparate  hobos,  wild  with  rage  at  the  refusal  of 
the  farmer's  wife  to  give  them  a  square  meal,  were  about 
to  storm  the  kitchen,  heedless  of  the  missiles  the  angry 
woman  was  throwing  at  them,  when  one  of  the  gang 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  small  object  that  had  struck 
him  in  the  face. 

"Run  fur  yer  lives,  fellows!"  he  gasped.  "She's 
t'rowin'  pieces  o'  soapstone  at  us  !" 


"Barnum  wasn't  so  very  far  wrong  when  he  declared 
that  Americans  like  to  be  humbugged,"  continued  the 
C.  P.,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "A  druggist  friend  of 
mine  in  St.  Louis  bought  a  lot  of  toilet  soap  at  a  great 
bargain  some  time  ago.  He  piled  his  windoAvs  full  of  it 
and  labeled  it  a  bargain  at  three  for  10  cents,  which  it 
was.  Nobody  seemed  to  want  any  soap.  He  tried  it 
again  and  again  and  was  still  long  on  soap.  Last  week 
he  passed  a  clothing  store,  and  saw  some  suits  marked : 
'Former  price  $15,  now  $10.'  He  saw  the  point,  raked 
out  that  batch  of  old  soap  and  dumped  it  in  the  window 
with  the  sign :  'Former  price  15  cents,  now  3  cakes  for 
'35  cents.'  The  public  simply  couldn't  get  enough  of 
that  soap.    Within  a  week  the  last  cake  was  gone." 


Use  of  Christian  Name. — Holding  as  a  basis  for 
its  opinion  that  the  surname  Smith  does  not  identify  an 
individual  in  a  New  England  town,  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  (112  Fed. 
Rep.  90S)  refused  to  restrain  Welcome  A.  Smith  from 
using  his  name  on  labels  for  soap  manufactured  for  him, 
at  the  suit  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  Boston  Works, 
who  had  expended  large  amounts  of  money  in  advertising 
another  soap  designated  as  "Welcome"  soap,  the  word 
being  registered  as  a  trade-mark.  The  court,  however, 
held  that  the  use  by  defendant  of  the  word  "Welcome," 
segregated  from  the  surname,  or  in  larger  type  or  letters 
than  the  surname,  or  so  located  as  to  admit  the  inference 
that  the  soap  is  "Welcome"  soap,  manufactured  by  A. 
Smith,  should  be  restrained. 


Geese  That  Lay  Golden  Eggs. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  promoter  who  owned 
a  common,  everyday  goose  who  laid  the  usual,  ordinary 
goose  eggs.  He  conceived  the  scheme  of  syndicating 
the  goose  on  a  gold  egg  basis  and  proceeded  to  do  so. 

He  informed  the  trusting  public  that  soon  his  goose 
would  lay  an  egg  of  gold,  each  day,  and  offered  for  sale 
stock  in  the  Golden  Goose  Egg  Company,  limited,  at 
bedrock  prices.  There  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  stock, 
and  the  promoter  suddenly  found  himself  wealthy. 

He  continued  to  sell  the  stock  as  long  as  there  were 
buyers,  for  he  did  not  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
egg.  His  goose  continued  the  same  ordinary  fowl  as 
before. 

Moral. — There  are  featherless  geese  that  lay  golden 
eggs. — New  York  Herald. 


Tommy — "Say,  pop,  what  is  a  wash  drawing?" 
His  Pop — "A  picture  to  be  used  as  an  advertisement 
for  a  new  brand  of  soap." 


QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

QUESTIONS. 

Question  no.  29 :  What  machinery  and  process  is 
needed  to  recover  the  fat  where  soap  is  used  in  large 
quantities?     1ST.  X. 

Question  No.  30 :  Other  things  being  equal,  does 
castor  oil  yield  as  much  soap,  pound  for  pound,  as  tal- 
low ?  Does  it  require  more  soda  for  saponification  or 
what  is  the  reason  of  soap  made  with  the  help  of  castor 
oil  beins1  sreasv?     M.  I. 


ANSWERS. 

To  Question  no.  26  :  There  is  no  process  that  will 
successfully  deodorize  some  fish  oils,  though  a  great 
many  have  been  tried.  The  several  methods  used  for 
clarifying  different  oils  also  remove  more  or  less  of  the 
odor,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil,  as  the  treatment 

with  strong  lye,  alum,  salt  water,  etc.  The  addition  of 
some  rosin  in  soap  making,  though  not  much  in  vogue 
in  the  enquirer's  country,  overcomes  the  odor  to  quite  an 
extent. 

To  Question  No.  27 :  No  reply  to  this  question 
having  been  offered,  we  call  attention  to  it  once  more. — 
Editor  A.  S.  J. 
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To  Question"  No.  28  :  Corn  oil  offers  no  special  dif- 
ficulty to  cold  process  saponification;  it  is  not  particu- 
larly better  nor  particularly  worse  in  this  respect  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  fats.  It  contains  rather  more  than 
ten  per  cent  glycerine. — D.  H. 


ANSWERS  IN    BRIEF. 

F.  &  Co.,  of  Pa. :  The  address  of  the  Weiner  Seif- 
ensieder  Zeitung  is  at  Vienna,  Austria ;  that  of  the  Sei- 
fenfabrikant  is  at  Monbijouplatz  3,  Berlin,  Germany. 

W.  I),  of  Pa. :  Foot  presses  and  soap  dies  are  made 
by  Houchin  &  Hnber  of  Brooklyn ;  the  Hersey  Mfg.  Co. 
of  South  Boston.  Dies  are  made  by  Mooney  &  Bueter 
of  Chicago  and  William  Schridde  of  the  same  city. 
See  their  advertisements  in  this  paper. 

D.  R.  of  Ohio:  Soap  colors  and  prepared  perfumes 
are  sold  by  Fries  Bros,  of  New  York.  For  single  essen- 
tial oils  write  also  to  Clayton  Rockbill  of  New  York. 

G-.  E.  of  111. :  You  apparently  misunderstood  the 
word  "Fettseife :"  it  signifies  according  to  trade  usage 
a  boiled  and  milled  soap,  the  word  being  derived  from 
the  large  percentage  of  fatty  acid  in  such  soaps. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 


The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

705,067.  Soap  cutting  and  spreading  machine. 
Timothy  Gaynor,  Jr.,  assignor  of  four-fifths  to  R.  G. 
Harseim  and  S.  M.  Gkisdorf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

38,687.  Soap.  The  word  "Lemola."  Frank  M. 
Coulter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

706,919.  Soap  press.  John  L.  Foster  and  E,  L. 
Murdoch,  Avalon,  Pa. 

38,746.  Cake  toilet  soap.  Frank  M.  Coulter,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  representation  of  a  branch  of  a  lemon 
tree,  with  lemons,  leaves  and  blossoms  thereon. 


PRINTS. 


549.     Title  "The  Modern  Laundress"    (for  soap). 
Kaufmann  &  Strauss,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemisent  ua  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  In  this  column 

L.  H.  Mickel  is  fitting  up  a  grease  factory  at  Frank- 
lin, Ind. 


The  Ezo  Mfg.  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated to  make  Scouring  Soaps.     Capital  $50,000. 


The  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  at  Jacksonville  is  erecting 
soap  works  in  connection  with  its  refinery. 


Reports  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  say  that  $150,000 
have  been  subscribed  toward  a  soap  factory  to  be  built 
there. 


The  Fort  Smith   (Ark.)    Oil  Mill  Co.  contemplates 
adding  a  soap  factory  to  its  establishment. 


There  are  negotiations  pending  for  the  removal  of 
the  James  Armstrong  Soap  Co.'s  plant  from  Baltimore 
to  Newport  News,  Va.,  if  local  capitalists  can  be  inter- 
ested sufficiently  in  establishing  a  large  factory. 


The  Oregon  Potash  Company,  a  Reno,  Nevada,  cor- 
poration, of  which  Charles  M.  Sain  is  president,  owns 
vast  deposits  of  potash  in  Southeastern  Oregon.  The 
company  has  recently  been  incorporated  for  $10,000,000, 
and  the  president  of  the  company  is  now  inspecting  the 
property,  acompanied  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Dumble,  geologist 
i'or  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 


Early  in  the  month  there  was  spread  a  report  that 
Swift  &  Co.  had  secured  an  option  on  the  Minnesota 
Soap  Co.,  but  the  rumor  was  promptly  denied  by  the  St. 
Paul  firm. 


Wellsville,  Ohio,  is  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  an- 
other soap  factory  there.  D.  W.  Robinson  is  preparing 
to  enter  the  field,  having  a  laundry  building  remodeled 
for  the  purpose. 


Emil  Kaiser  and  G.  M.  Ziegenfuss  have  asked  for  a 
permit  to  operate  a  slaughter  house  and  soap  factory 
at  Winona,  Minn.  Messrs.  Kaiser  &  Co.  at  Winona 
have  been  old  subscribers  of  ours  and  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  they  made  soap  all  this  time.  At  any 
rate  Mr.  Kaiser  is  an  old  hand  at  soap-making. 


The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Mystic,  Conn., 
have  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  H.  Hobart  Babcock  of  Westerly.  The  fac- 
tory, which  is  located  on  the  Groton  side  of  the  Mystic 


U.  S.  MIDfl  ftitt 
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river,  will  be  vacated  and  the  company  move  its  entire 
business  to  the  new  building  which  is  to  be  located  near 
the  Mystic  railroad  station,  bringing  the  industry  into 
the  town  of  Stonington. 

The  new  building  will  be  of  brick  and  cover  ground 
50x1 50  feet.  Work  on  the  structure  will  begin  within  a 
few  days  and  the  company  anticipates  removing  before 
the  winter. 


The  C.  Turner  Co.  of  Chicago  will  erect  a  new  soap- 
making  plant  near  the  stock  yards,  having  secured  a  suit- 
able site  and  plans  for  a  $40,000  plant  being  in  prepara- 
tion. 


Maross  Jenkins  of  ISTew  York  is  introducing,  along 
with  his  soaps,  an  apparatus  called  "King  Solomon's 
Automatic  Fountain,"  designed  to  lighten  the  labor  of 
washing  clothes  by  utilizing  the  current  set  up  in  water 
bv  the  act  of  boiling.     We  wish  him  success  with  it. 


Keports  are  becoming  louder  and  louder  that  the 
three  large  Chicago  packing  houses  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co.,  are  to  be  amal- 
gamated.   Denials  are  also  beginning  to  turn  up. 


The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  says  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  new  industry  in  Hull  in  a  short  time,  as  Mr.  T. 
Viau  is  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  his  property  in  Eddy- 
ville  to  a  Montreal  firm,  who,  it  is  said,  wish  to  establish 
a  fancy  soap  factory  in  the  city.  The  deal  is  said  to  be 
almost  concluded. 


Incorporated  :  The  Forest  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  to  manufacture  a  product  from 
soap  root.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators,  E.  V. 
Reiss,  O.  A.  Hamilton  and  W.  F.  Perry. 


W.  A.  Ormsby  will  manufacture  soap  and  by-prod- 
ucts from  ashes  at  Boyne  City,  Mich. 


The  Beal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  cap- 
ital $100,000,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture 
soap,  washing  powder,  etc. 


The  Atlanta  Pharmacal  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  manufacture  perfumery  and  medi- 
cines. Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators,  C.  S.  Morse,  H. 
Preiss  and  R.  F.  Watson. 


The  Buffalo  Enquirer  says :  According  to  plans  filed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  the  Larkin  Soap  Company 
is  contemplating  the  expenditure  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  on  new  buildings.  One  set  of  plans  for 
the  new  pottery  plant  to  bo  made  a  part  of  the  big  soap 


industry.  It  will  cost  $116,000,  regardless  of  the  fur- 
nishings and  machinery,  which  will  undoubtedly  cost 
equally  as  much  if  not  more.  The  pottery  plant  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Hayes  Place  and  Sen- 
eca Street.  The  buildings  constituting  this  plant  will 
be  erected  by  B.  I.  Crocker,  who  has  the  contract. 

Plans  were  also  filed  for  the  erection  of  a  big  power 
house  for  the  soap  plant.  This  is  to  be  built  at  Larkin 
and  Seneca  streets,  costing  $136,000.  It  will  be  of  brick, 
two  stories  in  height,  120x256  feet  in  dimension,  and  is 
to  have  a  brick  smokestack  228  feet  high,  24  feet  in  size 
at  its  base.     Charles  Berrick's  Sons  will  erect  this  plant. 


The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  James  Arm- 
strong Co.  of  Baltimore,  occupying  two-thirds  of  a  block, 
have  been  acquired  by  a  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists, 
who  will  use  it  for  drug  sundries  and  spice  manufactur- 
ing. 


Charles  A.  Sercomb  of  this  city,  while  not  a  politi- 
cian in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  has  made  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  good  stump  speaker  and  an  enthusiastic 
Republican. 


The  Puck  Soap  Co.,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee,  may  be  bought  by  Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City 
parties.  Lack  of  funds  for  buying  materials  needed  to 
keep  the  plant  going  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  embar- 
rassment, the  total  liabilities  amounting  to  $40,000  and 
plenty  of  unfilled  orders  being  on  hand.  Local  rumors 
have  it  that  Peet  Bros.,  together  with  a  wholesale  gro- 


cery company  and  a 
ested  in  the  concern. 


aching  house,  may  become  inter- 


On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  to  the  soap  factory  of  Lever  Bros.,  at  Port  Sun- 
light, the  following  observations  were  made: 

The  business  was  started  in  1886  with  a  production 
of  20  tons  per  week.  In  1889  the  factory  in  Port  Sun- 
light began  operations,  making  800  tons  a  week  at  the 
time,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  3,000  tons  a 
week.  The  area  covered  is  220  acres,  of  which  51  arc 
occupied  by  factory  buildings  and  the  rest  by  workmen's 
cottages,  etc.  The  number  of  employes  is  about  2,500. 
The  dock  has  a  frontage  of  1,400  feet.  The  boiling  is 
done  in  two  rooms  holding  54  kettles  each.  There  arc 
2,200  frames  and  13  steam  presses  in  use.  In  addition 
there  are  separate  departments  for  scouring  and  toilet 
soaps,  and  also  card  board  and  wood  box  factories  and 
two  large  laboratories.  Lastly,  the  proprietors  have 
erected  schools,  dining  rooms,  club  rooms  and  bathing 
establishment. 

While  the  above  report  does  not  say  so,  our  subscrip- 
tion list  tells  us  that  there  is  alo  a  library  connected  with 
the  works. 


LIBRARY 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


344  Home  Soap  Co. ,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g-.  &  M'f'g' 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Antillia2 

Beauty  Belle  115 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C  oud  :l 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

Blue  Olive  340 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Daetylis  11 

Dermicnra  327 

Empress  Eugenie  115 

Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull. 
England. 

Evergreen  286 

Faeine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'■  Seouring2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ 'n  2 

"  Olive  2 

Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

FlannelS 

Flip  345 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

Geyser  343 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 

Jewel  2 

Kazan  343 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Lion  2 

Long  Shot  345 

Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 


Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marveline  300 

MenthoJatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Michigan  Family  2 
Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Passion 'Rose  298 
Violet  298 

"■      Pink  298 
Lily  298 
Peach  Blue  340 
Perfecto  121 
Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Port  Sunlight.  England. 
Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 

Soap  Co. 
Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 

port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 
Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden.  Mags. 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rockford  Scouring 2 
Santa  Rex  Castile? 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Star  Mottled 2 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 

White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
Windsor2 
World's  Fair  2 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Napthol  340 
N  xlabor340 
Hollo  340 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 


Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Palmo  340 
Pen  Yen  340 
Pony  Up  340 
Two  Jacks  340 
Anty  Up  340 
Frog  340 
Jack  &  Jill  340 
Yellow  Dog  340 
Tode  340 
Billy-Goat  340 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Noxwork  340 
Cbths  Pin  340 


Cloth  Pin  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Nolabor  340 
La  Mariposa  54 
Angelus  54 
Idyllwild54 
Climax  Chip  54 
Helix  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 
Mexicano  54 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Lemolive  54 

Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


T5he  Markets. 

Tallow.— New  York  City  in  hhds.  nominally  at  6ic; 
in  tierces  6fc;  market  rather  quiet  and  buyers  inclined 
to  hold  off;  sales  of  country-made  at  6i  to  6f c,  as  to 
quality.  Western  sales  reported  at  7fe  for  prime  packers 
and  6  to  6^c  for  city  rendered. 

Grease.— Markets  rather  dull.  "A"  white,  7^c;  "B" 
white,  7c;    bone  and  house,  51-  to  6c;   yellow,  5f  to  6-Jc. 

Cottonseed  Oil.— Last  sales  at  New  York  at  40£  to 
41c  for  prime  yellow;  good  off-yellow,  39^-  to  4.0c. 

Corn  Oil. — 5£  to  6c;  demand  quiet. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — Ceylon  held  at  7  to  7ic  spot;  6f  to 
He  asked  for  stock  to  arrive  in  September;  Cochin,  8|c 
asked  for  spot,  and  8  to  8^c  for  supplies  under  way. 

Olive  Foots. — 5J  to  5£c  for  spot,  as  to  quality;  5|c 
asked  for  goods  under  way. 

Palm  Oil. — 5f  to  5^c  for  prime  red  oil;  5f  to  6ic  for 
Lagos  as  to  grade.     Palm  Kernel  oil  6f  to  6fc. 

Red  Oil— Little  supply  and  only  a  moderate  demand; 
65-  to  6fc  asked  for  Saponified. 


MENDE'S   VACUUM 
DRYING  CHAMBERS 


Avoid  oxidation,  burning  and  melting  of  material. 
Have  a  very  large  drying  capacity.  Jt.  j.  jt  jt  jt 
Occupy  but  a  small  space  and  need  very  little  steam. 
Accomplish  the  drying  of  materials  in  a  few  hours, 
where    it    otherwise    requires    many  days  or  weeks. 

Laboratory   Vacuum   Drying    Chambers 

Suitable  for  experimental  work  and  for  practical 
drying  tests  previous  to  ordering  large  machines. 


ALEX   P.    MENDE,   Patentee   and    Builder 

Office,  125  East  62d  Street,  New  York.- 
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SUPPLEMENT  AR"2" 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        «■  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BKANDS  ABE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


54  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New 

York 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 

New  York 

320  Minteanx  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 

nati. O. 
32'.  Bell   &   Bogart  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

322  Kirchinan  Co.,  Chicago. 

323  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 

384  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 
Co. 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

327  Ohio  Mfg. Co. .Cincinnati 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr  &  Rees  Co., 
Wabash,  Ind. 

334  Returners  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co. ,  New  York. 

336  United  States  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 

339  Simpson's  Soap  Mfg.  Co. 
Newark. Ohio. 

340  J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

341  Monahan  Antiseptic  Co,, 
Chicago. 

342  Mission  Soap  &  Candle 
Works,  San  Francisco. 

A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.  H.  G.,  A7tialga  Soap  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16 — 331 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga 
Soap    Co..  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

American  Green  Oil  S.  341 

American  Green  Oil  Toilet 
Soap  341 

America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, _(///.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Angora  Borax  342 

Anthea,  Rogtr  &f  Gullet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,  R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchouia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pnmice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas'W.  Powder  322 

Auto,  Mark  Mvers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora  Belle,  Aurora,  (III.) 
Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cveam  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  lyl 
BeeBwax.    H.    Newman,    Aur- 
ora. III. 
Bell  Cow  321 


Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   to*  Bro. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soaj) 

Worts. 
Big  Boss  308 
Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  \Ala) 

Soap  (  o. 
Bill  the  Kicker  90 
Black  Bear  61 
Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soai> 

Co. 
Black  Hawk,  Warnock  6f  Rat 

slon,  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap 

Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C. 
Blue  Grass  Belle  334 
Bob  Lee    91 
Boeabelli        Enos    F.  Jones 

Chera   Co.,    N.  Y. 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 
Borinquen,/<w.  S.  and  Thomas 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 
Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 

Brown's  Glvcerated  Ever  Heal- 
ing Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Brown's   Original  Pine  Tar 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, O 
Brown's  Medicated  Tar, 

Brown  Soap  Co.,Davtou. 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328 
Burlight,  Burlington  M/g.  Co., 

Ch  icago 
Buttermilk  and  Rosewater 

334 
By  Jingo,  A  Is/elder,   Bardet  &■" 

Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O. 


C.  C.  SO 

C.  O.  D.,      Chas.  W.  T.  Varies, 

N.  Y. 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 
Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Wks. 
Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chita 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 
Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Castile   May  Bell.  333. 
Cauhtic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 

No.3.     91 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No   6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and    Sense,     Drey/uss 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,     Belknap   £f 

McCann,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 
Ces-Polskie  342 
Champion  of  the  West,  /.   T. 

Evans,  Cypress,   Ky. 
Cheerful  17 
Chehchska  Midla.  Aurora, (111) 

Soap   Works. 
Chic  38 
Chicago  Oleine  2 


Chinaman's   Secret.      R.   M. 

Ferguson,  Grand    Rapids. 
Chispa342 
Cleanall  336 
Cleaneasy  286 
Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepard, 

Proz'idence,  R.  I. 
Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa   Milk,   Wm.  P.  Jaus  & 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 
Colonial  Borax,    Colonial  Soap 

Co..  New  York. 
Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap 

Co..  Ne7v  York. 
Colony  Bouquet  16 
Columbine  8 

(Cometi  for  Canada:   D.  Rich- 
ards, Woodstock,  Ont. 
Comfort,   Com/ort  Powder  Co., 

Hartjord,  Conn. 
Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,      Weideman     Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Cotto,      (rlobe      Refining      Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court  Perjumery     Co., 

New   York 
Crab  Appie  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 
Crushed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White 

.^oap  Works. 
Crystal    White   Lace,    Crystal 

White  Soap  Worir. 
Crystal     White    Tar,     Crystal 

White  Soap   Works. 
Cuba  63 

Cucumber  Cream  16 
Cudoma308 
Curea  191 

Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder, 

Da-iies  M/g.  Co.,  Fort  Brook, 

Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 
Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer 

Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gioria  Castile  328 
Delicia  Boquet  16 
Deltaso,   Delta    M/g.    Co.,    St. 

t  ouis.   Mo. 
Dermic  16 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  Jaus 

bf  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Dixie  Family  330 
Domina  (laundry  soap),   Ford, 

Faton  &*  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dominion  1ft 
Dominion  Buoquet   16 
Dominion  Cream  Glycerine  16 
Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 


Dominion  Floral  Honey  16         Getty's  New  Laundry     Stew 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16  art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs   la 

Domino  16  G.  I.  Y.  320 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  334  Gipsey  Queen  8 

Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton  Gladiator  16 

Soap  Co.  Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Clive- 

Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin-     land,  t'hio 

ton  Soap  Co.  Globe  Castile  38 

Dr.  Janck's  Physicians,  Clin-  Gloria  71 

ton  Soap  CS.  Gloriana,  Court  Per/umery  Co 

Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White,  Charles     New  York 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  Golden  Oleine  337 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap  Gold     Leaf,    Marinette    (Wis.) 


Soap   Co. 
Gold  Medal  Glycerine  334 
Gold  Mine  120 
GoldStar  48 
Gold  Standard  8 
Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  E 
Golden  Cream  320 


95 
Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 

Early  Bird  29 

Earth  120 

East  India  Medicated  334 

Easter  Lillie  191 

Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C.  Golden  Era,  Maple  Lea/  Soap 

G.    Cribbs   &    Son.      Benton  Golf  340 

Harbor,  Mich.  Co-<  »".  loseph.  Mo. 

Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day-  Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap 

ton,  O.  Works. 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B-os  Good  Health  Laundry  53 

Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio.  Gotham  Chips  335 
Eclectric  63  Grab,  GrossJeld 6f  Roe,  Chicago 

(Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John  Grand  Bouquet  16 

Taylor  b>  Co..  Toronto  Grape  Fruit  191 

Eden  Elder  Flower  191  Greater  New  York.  C.J.  Bent- 

Egyptian  Violets  115  ley  &  Co.,  New  York 

Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller,  Green  Plum  337 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Gun  Boat  38 

Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 
El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 
Electric  Spark  304 
Elysian  Violet  54 
Emolia  298 
Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  &*  Hawaii  70 

Co.  New  York.  Heartsease  54 

Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

ley  &  Co.,  New  York  Cofitn.  New  York 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  &■  Heavy  Weight  70 

Co  .  New  York  Helmet  326 

Etna  63  Hendersin's  Laundry  S.  320 

Eulalia  96  Hesperus, /.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Evangeline  16  Fork,   'lenn. 

Everybody  330  High  Ball  263 

Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  M/g.  Co.,  H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co., 

Philadelphia.  New    York 

Export  38  Ho-Ax340 

Extract  Rose*  Glycerine  9    Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    I. 
Fancy  Laundry  C3 


Hanzy  Panzy  294 
Happy  Moments  38 
Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 
Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett, 
New   York,  N.   Y. 


Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifi  318 

Firm  Friend  342 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 

Floating  Tar  71 

Floral  Honey  16 

Floriano  Castil*  294 

Fiorina  16 

Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Tea  Rosr  16 

Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

Florodora  16 

Forex  340 

Forest  Bouquet  16 

Formaldic,  (  lark  M.  Eggleston, 

New  York 
Fragrant  Bouquet  301 
Freedom  298 
French  Made  8 
French  Maid  8 


Hood.  Lowell.  Mass 
Housekeeper  342 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Ingleside  342 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Irish  Maid  8 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

Kawa-Cura  332 
r  rultano,   Leo  $.  Samuel,  New-  rrgy  oog 

.  -alTf-JiLJ-  Kickapoo.   Crystal  White  Soap 

Ivn*^      a    ooc  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

\  v  F'f  ,  % i ML  Kicker.    E.    B.    &-    C.  Smith. 

4  X  Safety  Toilet  338  Chicago. 

King  Cole's  321 
Gable's  Cream  Glycerine  334  King  Dodo  120 
Geranium  Bouquet  Glycerin  King  of  the  Laundry — Hewitt 
334  Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

German's  Family,  Aurora  Soap  Klondike  16 

Works  Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Get-There  330  Powder  290 
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Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 

Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  334 

Ladies'  Toilet  304 

La  Diploma  16 

La  Fautasma  16 

La  Favorita  16 

La  Favorita  Castile  328 

La  Uloria  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylann  16 

Lapwing  A.  Geissert,  Phil'a. 

Lanne  Creme  So.  1100.   Royal 

Soap  &  Chetn.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
La  Paloma  54 
Lasco  54 
Lavasa,    F.    W.     Turner     /»-., 

Boston 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A .  F.  James,  New 

York 
L'Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
Liebig's  White  Tar  321 
Lighthouse  298 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
Lilac  Blossoms  302 
Li  lax  302 
Lion  Castile  38 
Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Listerol    Alma  F.   Wooster, 

Norwalt,  Ohio. 
Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Co.,  Chicago 
Long  John  334 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 
Lustro  327 


M.&M.  Cocoa  342 

M.S.&C.W.  342 

Madison  Square,  Ctlonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T. 

Logan  St.,  John,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maiden  Queen  342 
Maid  o'  the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 
Major  Domo  16 
Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.Y. 
Malena.  B.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf  for  Canada:      /. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B\ 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Marvel  300 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    IV. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Miners'  <fe  Mechanics'  342 
Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap  & 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 
Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 
Mission  342 
Mission      W.  J.  Harvey,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Mission  Bleaching  342 
Mission  Borax  342 
Mission  Globe  342 
Mission  Olive  54 
Mission  Savon  342 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Monad  11 
Monahan's  Antiseptic  Green 

Oil  Soap  341 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple  Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,    Roch- 
ester 
Mountain  Lily  342 
Mountain  Violets  334 
My  Wife's  154 
My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 

Nana  331 


Napfterleen  340  Pin-Needle,    Enoch  Morgan^ 

Naphthalene 340  Sons  Co. 

Nase  Ceske  322  Polskie  Mydlo  322 

Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co.   Porto  Rico  70 

Newark,  N.J.  P  atts'  Astral  321 

Nary  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Presto  77 
NecesBaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks.  Prima  Donna  16 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320  Prima-Donna  Bouquet  16 

New  Century,  White  6f  Bagley  Princeton  16 

Cs.  Worcester,  Mass.  Princess  Acacia  16 

New  Era  63  Princess  Bouquet  16 

New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S.  Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Price  MJg.  Co.,  New  York.      Princess  Mignonette  16 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant,  Princess  Pansy  16 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

New  Girl  8  Prosperity  Washing  Com- 

Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated     pound  154 


H.  Newman,  A  urora.  III. 
Nigger  71 
Nip  305 

Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J.  Quaker  Castile  120 

Noxdirt,       Marinette     (Wis.)  OuakerTar  120 

Soap  Co.  Queen  Esther  16 

Nugget  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Queen  Luise  8 


Prudential  2 

Pure  Palm  Oil  334 

Pure  Pine  Tar  334 

Purgo,  O  W.Gollings, Chicago. 

Purina  16 

Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Turkish  Laundrv  342 

cinnati,  O.  3  X  A  A  326 

Scour  Bright  .Miami  Soap  and  3  X  X  X  326 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati.        2-Bel  Ka  321 
Scourolio    327  2for5-4X    338 

Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  &> 

Co. ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  U.  C.  M.  4 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada) .  Ukalypta  54 
F.J.  Richards  Woodstock,  Ont,  Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95  Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni-  Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

peg,  Man.  Uncle  Sam's  Family,   Electric 

Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib-      Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

ley  Soap  Co.  Franklin,  Pa.  Unico  16 
Sierra  Madre  54  Union  Maid  Mechanics' 

Silverine  327  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Silver    Soap    Powder,    Davies  Union     Square,     Metropolitan 

MJg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla.  Soap  Co.,  JSiew  York 

Simpson's  Brown  339  United   Familie,    Gross/eld  &• 


Co.,  Boston 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg,  Wm.  £.  Scott  &  Co. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


OakWOOd   A [Isjelder   Bardes  &r  Radiant      OMi 
Havlm, Cincinnati    O. 

Odorless     Naphtha,      Colonia 
Soap  Co.,  New  York. 

O-Ko  Ko,      Marinette      (Wis.) 
Soap  Co. 

Old  Granada  Castile  334 

Old  Mill  337 

Old  Vet  290 

Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 

Olive  Oil  Savon  326 

Olivine    W-shing    Compound,  j" 

One  Second,  One  Second  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Only  Standard  199 

Opera  Bouquet  298 

Ophir  332 

Orinda.    Vail  Bros.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Orris  Bath  41 

Ospoto,     E.  B-  Sutton,  New 
Canaan,  Conn 


New 


Otto  of  Carnation  334 

Otto  of  Violets  334 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  830 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 


Our   Pusher,    Enterprise   Mfg.  ££££^66 


nger    Co. 
York,  N.   Y. 
Ramona  54 
Red  Heart.  ConkiingChemi- 

cal  Co.  Chicago, 
Red  Robin,  Conkling  Chemi- 
cal Co.  Chicago, 
Reducine.     Max    Rink,    New 

York.  N.Y. 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 

Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
,,        ,.  Heliotrope334 

„        ,,  Easter  Lily  334 

,,       .,  Iris334 

„        ,,        Lis  de  Valle  334 
,,        ,, Pink  Carnation  334 
„        „  Violette  334 
Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
Remmer  Honey  of  WhiteClo 

ver  334 
Remmers  Oatmeal  334 
Renter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 
Ringer  38 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 


Simpson's  German  339 
Slavonic  322 
Slovenske  322 
Sobieski's  Polskie  322 
Sokoli  322 
Snap  337 
Snow  Shoe  58 
Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 
Soapo,  .9.  L. 
ange,  N.  J. 
Solar  58 
Solo  93 

Southern  Belle  191 
Southern  Elder  Flower  16 
(Souvenir)  323 
Standard  Navy  Tar  334 


Roe,  Chicago 
Usona  117 
Usona  Family  117 
U.  S  Mail  38 
U.  S.  Protection  302 
Utopia,  Retail    Merchant-' 

sociation,  New  Jersey 


Vegetol  330 
Gedney,  East  Or-  Velox  340 

Velvo-Silvo,    Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera   Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 


Stanley's  Turkish  L'ndry  342  Vesta,  A.  H.  Nolting,Jr. 


Vestal  16 
Vestal  Heliotrope  16 
Vestal  Iris   16 
Vestal  Rose  16 
Vestal  Violet  16 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  des  Amour  334 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 


Star— Chips  120 

St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 

Sudsmaker  330 

Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Sultana  Tar  71 

Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 

Sunny  Side  339 

Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks  Vioris  11 

Titusville.  Pa.  Virginia  58 

Suodiam  Washing   Compound,  Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 

Walter    Wainwright,     New   Volunteer  16 

comerston,  O. 
Superba  16  Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Supercream  Shaving  298  Ward's    White    Floating    Bor 

Supertar  Transparent  Sham      ax  41 

poo  298  Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England.  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Caporal  115  Washeesie  (for  Canada,)   Mc- 


Sw«et  Comfort  325 
Sweet  Maiden  191 
Sweep    Stake,      Hewit 

Dayton   O. 
Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 
Swift's  Pride  337 
Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 
Swiss  Carnation  332 


16 


Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 

Pacific  Laundry  54 

Pal  ma  Rosa  95 

Palmdale  342 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Lanndry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston  Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar 

Mass.  Rapids,  la. 

Pawnee  308  Sanatine,  /.   H.   Farr   6r  Co., 

Pay  Day  286  Toronto,  Ont. 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319  Sang-Cutica,    Arnold    Turner, 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95  New  York 

Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.  Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95 
Persian  Rose  115  Sapodermin,  C.  Bischojf  &  Co., 

Persian  Violets  115  New  York 

Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St. 


Riviera  Violet  16 

Rock  339 

Romeo  16 

Rose-a  Belle  334 

Rosedale  342 

Rose  de  France  95 

Rose  of  Egypt  115 

Rose  of  Persia  115 

Rose  White,  A  Isjelder,  Bardes 

&f  Haz'lin,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Royal   Worcester,    White  b* 

Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass. 
Rozella'115 
Rub-No-More.  G.A.   Berghojr 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 

Sailor,  A  ug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve 

land.  O. 
(Sailor  Boy)  323 


Laren  &?  Co.,  St.  Cathavine, 
Ont. 
Bros.   Washington  336 

Washington  Castile  71 
Wawona342 
Wedding  Bouquet  16 
Western  Star  54 
Westminister  16 
Whaleback  181 
Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co.,  Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

Philadelphia.  White  Ash  308 

Target,    Reading    (Pa.)     Soap  White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

Wks.  White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Tartan  Tar  53  Co.,  New  York 

Tavern  16  White  Fleece  167 

Teddy  Roosevelt  115  White  Gloss.  Burden  Co.  New 

The  Bather  10  ark,  N.  A 

The  Bride  53  White  Holly  38 

The  New  Girl  8  White  Lawn  263 

The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  White  Premium  "5 

120  White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (  Wis. 

Tecumseh  Castile  72  Soap  Co. 

(Telephone)   for   Canada  :     D.  White  Ribbon  337 

Richaras.  Woodstock,  Ont .    White  Rose  of  York  334 


der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-Tar  1 15. 
Phonograph  8 
Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 

Phoenix   Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 


Marin  16 
Savon  an  Orris  41 
Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de 

Savoie   16 
Savon  des  Violettes   191 
Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose 
334 
Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle334 
Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334 
Savonia  21 
Sc.alpine,      Newton     Edmonds, 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  Latest  286 

The  Lily  Fair  54 

The  Wizard  1 15 

Thistle  Dew  320 

Thunder  29 

Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Toilet  Borax  41 

Toilet  Lily  189 

Toilet  Moss  189 

Toilet  Niobe  189 

Toilet  Rose  189 

Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 

Tom  Boy  38 

Tommy  302 

Tonic  Tar,  333. 

Transparosa  298 

Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co*  Yankee  58 

N.  Y.  Yankee  Doodle  268 

Triple  Extract—    T.  E.  Elder         "  "        Tar  268 

Flower,     Honey  of  White         "  "       Toilet  268 

Clover.    Easier  Lily,    Iris,  Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Lea] 
Crrnation   Pinks,   Violets,      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
Heliotrope,   Geranium,  Li-  Y.  M.  C.  A 
lies  of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap   Yukon  302 
pie.  Elderberry,  Mountain  Yusea  58 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia,       Chrysanthemum,  Zaza  318 
Tube  Rose— 334  Zerona  95 

Tuck  305  1900  332 


(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Tar  38 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  b>  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 
Soap  Co. 
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Twitchell  Process  oj 
Glycerine  Recovery. 
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i — Yields  95  per  cent,  of  the  Glycerine  contents  of 
any  animal  or  vegetable  fat,  in  ordinary  factory 
practice. 


2 — Yields  about  50  per  cent,  more  of  Glycerine  than 
the  soap  lye  recovery  process. 


3 — Yields  crude  Glycerine  of  a  quality  equal  to  the 
best  saponified  or  digester  Glycerine  from  the 
same  kind  of  fat. 


4 — Yields  fatty  acids,  which  can  be  Saponified  with 
soda  ash  and  so  effect  a  large  saving  in  cost 
over  caustic  lyes. 


FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


Chemical  Department, 

JOSLIN,  SCHMIDT  &  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Die 

with 

Christy's 

Patent 

Guide-Pin 

Attachment 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHSISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made    Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  Fo  C.  Christy  Engraving  0®. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicag-o,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of    gflflP     OIES,     BOX     PRIKT1N3     PLATES. 

Send  Us  Tour  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 


SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Patent  Plate  saves  ctotbs,  produces  a  dryer  cake,  and  is  altogether 
better  than  the  old  form.        WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

V  acmim  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAViA,  ILL. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED'  AND   "FOR  SALE' 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINT 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 

fiC     fiC     f|C     fC      »iC      fiC     f]\.       f\\.       fiv      fiK 

In    writing    to    any   of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  everv  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  Jive  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


FOR    SALE. 


SITUATION    WANTED. 


For  Sale.    A  Dopp  Press  No.  1;  has  never  been  used.    Address: 
'Challenge,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.  2  Dopp  Crutchers,  in  good  conditiou,  one  of  1,000 
lbs.  capacity,  engine  attached;  the  other  of  1,500  lbs.  capacity, 
without  engine.  Inquire.  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  405  North  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.  In  city  of  62,000  population,  with  no  other  soap 
factory,  and  800  miles  from  large  factories,  a  complete  soap 
plant,  running  and  doing  business. 

Will  sell  machinery  complete  with  5  years'  lease  on  building 
or  will  take  in  partner  with  $3,000  to  $10,000  capital.  This  is  an 
opportunity  of  a  life  time  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  soap 
business.     Address:   Soap  Factoby,  618  Front  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 


Situation  Wanted  by  an  up-to-date  soap-maker;  makes  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  milled  toilet  soaps;  expert  in  making  the 
best  possible  soap  of  cottonseed  foots  or  soap  stock,  or  any 
other  brand  on  the  market;  25  years'  experience,  good  habits 
and  the  best  of  references.  Address  M.  R.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  1,  up-to-date  expert  soap-maker,  well  up  in  the  latest  and 
quickest  methods  (will  demonstrate  on  trial  if  desired),  desires 
superintendent's  position  in  large  works.  Reply,  stating  salary 
offered,  to  "Soap,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Situation  Wanted  by  a  middle-aged  married  man,  fully 
qualified  and  proficient  in  soap-making.  Settled  rosin,  cold- 
process  and  half  boiled  laundry  and  toilet,  equal  to  any  made. 
Hard  and  soft  soaps  for  the  textile  industries  a  specialty.  All 
letters  held  strictly  private.  Address:  Yankee  No.  1,  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.  A  modern  up-to-date  Soap  Factory,  brick  building, 
large  frame  and  brick  warehouses,  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois,  along  side  of  railroad  switch, 
coal  bank  half  mile  away.  Six  railroads,  first-class  wholesale 
trade.  Built  ten  years  ago.  Owner  wants  to  quite  business. 
Will  sell  for  half  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  Address: 
"Manufacturer."  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Toilet  Soap  Salesmen  Wanted. 

Wanted  five  A-l,  toilet  soap  salesmen;  only  men  of  good 
address  will  receive  consideration.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address:  "T.  Z.,"  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAP     ANALYSIS   AU    kinds    °f    SOAP'    OIL'    ALKALI    or    anything    used    in    the 

—   Manufacture  of  Soap,  carefully  analyzed  at  reasonable  rates. 


Special  attention  given  to  the  examination 
of  Glycerin,  Lyes,  and  determination  of 
the  percentage  of  Glycerin  in  Fats  and 
Oils.  Complete  plans  furnished  for  the 
erection  of  modern  factories. 


W.  A.  MOTT, 

CHEMIST    AND    SOAP    MAKER, 

(Member  American  Chemical  Society) 


Lock  Box  431, 


Correspondence  solicited. 


MAYFIELD,   KY. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  October  1,  1902. 


VOL.   XIII.   No.  2. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


On  another  page  we  print  a  very  interesting  letter, 
including  a  selection  of  newspaper  reports,  on  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  rosin  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. It  appears  from  this  that  within  a  very  little  time 
either  the  rosin  and  turpentine  operators  will  have  to 
adopt  very  different  ways  of  manufacture  or  the  soap 
manufacturers  and  other  consumers  of  rosin  will  con- 
front a  great  scarcity  of  this  raw  material. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  we  desire  to  add  only 
that  the  writer,  Mr.  Moulie,  gives  us  credit  for  some- 
thing for  which  in  reality  he  himself  deserves  the  chief 
credit  instead ;  we  refer  here  to  the  description  of  the 
French  method  of  rosin  and  turpentine  making  which 
we  printed  in  1891.  It  was  Mr.  Moulie  who  at  that 
time  furnished  us  with  the  description  and  the  draw- 
ings. For  a  time  that  article  attracted  considerable 
notice.  Thus  wet  received  a  letter  from  Shorter  &  Co., 
naval  stores  factors  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  saying  that  Mr. 
Moulie's  article  was  the  best  they  had  ever  seen  on  that 
subject.  At  the  same  time  a  gentleman  in  the  South 
asked  for  further  particulars  and  besides  printing  in 
our  issue  of  June,  1891,  a  reply  to  him,  from  Mr. 
Moulie,  under  the  caption,  "Special  on  Eosin,"  there 
developed  quite  a  correspondence  in.  consequence  which 
never  appeared  in  print  and  the  full  effect  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  trace.  But  the  subject  was  kept  alive 
ever  since  and,  a  year  after,  a  writer  on  the  Eeduction 
of  the  Production  of  Eosin  remarked  that  it  seemed 
"likely  that  the  adoption  of  improved  manufacturing 
methods  would  be  a  surer  and  more  equitable  plan  than 
the  curtailment  of  the  production." 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  to  know  that  the 
Governor  of  Florida,  who  takes  a  very  earnest  interest 
in  the  matter  and  who  made  such  a  striking  speech 
before  the  operators  has  also  read  the  article  in  the 
American  Soap  Journal  to  which  we  have  referred  and 
has  extracted  copies  from  it  for  future  use.  It  seems 
evident  that  after  a  number  of  years,  that  article  in  this 
paper  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  naval 
stores  business. 


An  English  exchange  says  that  booksellers  are  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  present-giving  dealers;  that  paper 
knives  and  cakes  of  soap  are  given  away  with  each  copy 
of  certain  works  sold. 
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Since  soap  manufacturers  have  in  numerous  instances 
given  away  books  with  their  soap,  turn  about  is  only 
fair  play  and,  if  cakes  of  soap  are  hereafter  to  accom- 
pany cook  books  and  dime  novels,  our  readers  may  as 
well  begin  negotiations  with  the  publishers  for  furnish- 
ing them  supplies. 


"Ked-handed  Jimmy's  Favorite  Floater"  and  the 
"Cook  Book's  Companion"  will  then  be  the  coming 
brands. 


The  "cutting"  of  prices  by  druggists  and  depart- 
ment stores  is  a  source  of  perpetual  complaint.  Thus 
a  Broklyn  druggist  advertises  Packer's  tar  soap  at  8c 
per  cake;  Cuticura  at  10c;  Woodbury's  Facial  at  10c; 
Dr.  Munyon's  Witch  Hazel  soap  at  4c  a  cake,  &c. 

Ordinarily  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  on  which 
prices  are  cut  in  this  way  are  supposed  to  sympathize 
with  the  non-cutting  dealers  and  to  clo  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  cutting. 

A  Canadian  soap  manufacturer,  however,  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  encouraging  "cutting"  of  the  retail  price 
of  his  soap  and  freely  advances  arguments  in  favor  of 
selling  his  product  without  notable  profit.  We  have 
quoted  him  before  and  now  find  the  following  in  a 
Canadian  drug  paper: 

"It  is  no  secret  that  in  many  towns  in  Canada  the 
great  popularity  of  Baby's  Own  Soap  has  caused  its 
price  to  be  cut  iso  as  to  bring  new  customers  to  certain 
stores.  Druggists,  unwilling  to  meet  this  competition, 
see  these  larger  stores  acquire  most  of  their  business 
in  "'sundries."  Why  not  sacrifice  on  leaders,  to  make 
good  on  other  lines,  and  avoid  sending  your  customers 
elsewhere  for  goods  they  should  buy  in  your  store? 
These  are  the  true  ideas  of  modern  business." 


Not  a  new  principle,  but  one  well  worth  while  men- 
tioning again,  touching  the  ownership  of  brands,  is 
that  set  forth  by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  in 
a  recent  decision.  The  case  was  that  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine firm  which  sought  to  protect  a  trade-mark  of  a 
medicine  the  label  of  which  stated :  "The  great  small- 
pox and  diphtheria  cure  and  preventive.  Cures  the 
worst  cases  without  marking,  unless  already  scabbed." 
The  judge  said :  "Equity  will  not  protect;  a  trade-mark 
for  a  patent  medicine,  the  statement  on  the  label  of 
which  asserts  a  falsehood,  and  being  designed  to  de- 
ceive the  public." 


There  are  soap  wrappers  claiming  that  the  soap  con- 
tained in  them  Will  "cure  all  skin  diseases"  and  some 
day  the  owners  of  these  brands  will  find  themselves 
disagreeably  surprised  by  a  similar  decision.  They  had 
better  be  warned  in  time. 


It  is  within  the  memory  of  almost  every  present  soap 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  that  this  country 
depended  for  its  alkali,  until  rather  recently,  on  Europe. 
At  that  time — having  ourselves  to  import  the  needed 
caustic — we  could  not  well  be  expected  to  take  the  first 
place  among  the  soap  exporting  countries. 

At  present  we  are  all  but  independent  from  foreign 
countries  for  our  alkali;  we  have  our  own  tallow  (which 
is  more  than  some  soap-exporting  countries  can  boast) 
and  we  lead  in  cottonseed  oil  and  rosin;  if  the  soap 
industry  is  keeping  pace  with  other  manufactures  in 
this  country,  it  seems  to  be  "up  to"  our  friends  to 
capture  the  world's  markets  for  soap,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain our  reputation. 

Furthermore  this  deponent  hath  been  informed  and 
verily  believes  that  we  raise  olives  beyond  actual  de- 
mand. From  the  soap  manufacturers'  standpoint  this 
is  not  as  yet  an  important  item,  but  it  ought  to  become 
so. 


Last  month  we  received  a  request  for  a  sample  copy 
of  this  paper  from  John  Alex.  Dowie,  Zion  City,  111. 
If  soap  making  is  to  be  one  of  the  industries  of  Dowie's 
heaven,  cleanliness  will"  once  more  illustrate  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  to  godliness    (?) 

We  have  sent  the  sample  copy  and  expect  to  have 
a  subscription  direct  from  "Heaven"  by  return  mail. 


Our  editorial  remarks  last  month  contained  the  state- 
ment that  "the  e  aitnessliol-bcfit  w-,-f  c,  (h  cmfw  cmfwy 
cmfwn,,.—  Since  reading  that  remark  over  in  actual 
print  we  have  changed  our  mind  on  it,  and  after  talking 
it  over  with  the  compositor  we  have  concluded  that 
either  he  or  we  should  retract  it.  Some  otherwise  mildly 
enough  intended  words  change  their  complexion  sur- 
prisingly when  appearing  in  cold  print. 


Tbe  United  States  Minister  at  Havana  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  Cuban  House  has 
passed  the  Senate  tariff  bill.  The  following  increases 
are  authorized : — Stearine,  olive  oil,  50  per  cent. ;  soap, 
100  per  cent. ;  larcl,  30  per  cent. 


We  have  occasionally  devoted  some  space  to  the  sub- 
ject "How  Soap  is  Sold."  This  referred  to  the  selling 
at  wholesale  only,  and  for  a  change  we  print  the  fol- 
lowing (from  the  Pharmaceutical  Era)  on  a  retail 
transaction : 

"Science,  professional  ethics  and  that  sort  of  thing 
may  be  all  right  in  the  drug  business,  but  it  is  the  ability 
to  sell  things  that  counts,  after  all,"  said  the  large,  com- 
fortable man  to  the  thin  man  beside  him,  as  the  car 
bumped  and  jerked  its  way  downtown.  "A  few  weeks 
ago,  while  out  giving  my  dog  an  airing,  I  stepped  into 
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a  drug  store  near  my  house  to  get  a  cigar.  A  dog  and 
a  man  always  get  along  together  better  when  the)'  have 
a  cigar.  While  I  was  selecting  nvy  smoke,  the  clerk 
mini i red  my  companion,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pity  the  poor  fellow  was  so  troubled  with  fleas.  Be- 
ing in  a  peaceful  state  of  mind,  I  acquiesced,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  it,  was  examining  a  soap  guaranteed  to 
kill  fleas— some  patent  mixture  of  soap,  fat  and  tar, 
it  appeared  to  be.  I  foolishly  began  an  argument  as 
to  whether  plain  carbolized  soap  would  not  be  better. 
The  clerk  maintained  that  his  soap  was  superior,  but 
since  the  price  was  the  same  I  could,  of  course,  suit 
myself.  Now,  I  didn't  want  any  dog  soap  in  the  first 
place.  I  think  a  'few  fleas  are  good  for  a  dog.'  They 
keep  his  mind  occupied.  But  after  I  had  extolled  the 
virtues  of  the  carbolized  soap  and  the  clerk  had  taken 
such  a  friendly  interest  in  my  dog  and  felt  so  frankly 
sorry  for  him,  fifteen  cents  was  a  small  price  to  pay 
in  order  to  save  my  'face.'  After  the  soap  had  been 
wrapped  up,  I  handed  the  friend  of  suffering  dogdom 
a  quarter.  He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  said :  T 
honestly  think  you  would  find  the  other  soap  more 
satisfactory.  Why  not  take  both  for  twenty-five  cents  ?" 
He  kept  the  coin,  of  course." 


"There  will  be  less  encouragement  than  ever  this 
winter  to  the  man  who  is  not  inclined  to  keep  clean. 
Soap  of  practically  every  kind  has  advanced  about  fifty 
per  cent  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  meat  fats. 
It  is  said  that  another  substantial  raise  in  the  near 
future  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  are  keeping 
posted." — The  Modern  Grocer. 

We  trust  this  is  good  news  to  our  readers  who,  we 
were  afraid,  might  be  themselves  surprised  somewhat 
at  "another  substantial  raise." 


The  War  Dej)artment  calls  attention  to  opportunities 
neglected  by  American  manufacturers  to  push  their 
goods  in  the  Philippines  and  Cuba — especially  the  for- 
mer. Although  the  imports  into  the  Philippines  have 
almost  doubled  within  the  last  three  years,  America  has 
profited  from  this  increase  much  less  than  have  other 
countries.  Thus  soap  and  fertilizers  are  imported 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  candles 
chiefly  from  Spain,  cosmetics  and  perfumes  mostly  from 
France,  and  in  oils  and  rosin  China  leads.  The  only 
notable  products  of  which  the  United  States  furnish 
more  than  do  other  countries  are  patent  medicines,  lu- 
bricating oils  and  varnish. 

In  return  the  Philippines  furnish  large  amounts  of 
coprah  and  ylang-ylang  among  their  other  exports. 


they  were  sufficiently  new  that  two  or  three  papers 
published  in  the  East  were  only  just  beginning  to  be 
referred  to  as  "great"  newspapers.  The  editor  of  one 
of  these — we  cannot  recall  just  which  one  (such  is  fame) 
— was  asked  one  of  those  days,  by  what  wonderful  meth- 
ods he  had  managed  to  build  up  such  a  "great"  paper, 
and  his  recipe  was  simply:    "Get  all  the  news  and  then 

make  a  h of  a  fuss  about  it."     That  was  in  the 

good  old  days. 

What  we  really  mean  to  say  is  that  the  art  of  "get- 
ting the  news  and  then  making  a  h — —  of  a  fuss  about 
it"  has  not  become  a  lost  art  by  any  means,  as  witness 
the  great  and  small  yellow  journals  of  this  day. 

But,  no,  that  is  not  what  we  started  out  to  say,  either. 
What  we  do  have  on  our  mind,  and  what  gives  us  such 
trouble  to  get  off  it,  is  an  old-fogy  notion  that  we  can 
make  a  good  newspaper  by  a  formula  of  our  own,  which 
is :  "Get  the  news  and  then  find  out  if  it  is  true,  be- 
fore printing  it."  And  this  old-fashioned,  although 
we  trust  commendable,  practice  produced  a  difficulty 
the  other  day  which  is  the  point  we  are  aiming  at.  Now 
we  are  fairly  started  at  last  and  here  is  the  case : 

We  read  in  the  papers  of  a  fire  which  was  said  to 
have  done  considerable  damage  to  a  certain  soap  fac- 
tory; then  we  wrote  to  the  owners  of  the  injured  fac- 
tory for  a  confirmation  of  the  report  before  printing 
it  on  our  part.  The  reply  which  we  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  report  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  was  much  exaggerated,  that  the  fire  was  only 
a  slight  one  and  that  the  party  in  question  desired  us 
to  make  no  mention  of  the  occurrence  at  all,  for  the 
reason  that  "competitors  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
fortunate manufacturer  who  meets  with  casualties  of 
that  kind  and  seem  to  glory  in  the  misfortune  of  others." 

We  hope  our  correspondent's  view  is  too  pessimistic; 
competitors  are  not  over-nice  in  their  warfare  at  times, 
but  we  cannot  get  ourselves  to  think  that — except  per- 
haps with  very  rare  exceptions — they  would  deliberately 
seek  to  injure  another  by  taking  advantage  of  a  mis- 
fortune that  has  already  overtaken  him.  Indeed,  we 
remember  one  of  the  very  first  occurrences  wdiich  this 
paper  has  ever  chronicled — twelve  years  ago — was  the 
destruction  of  a  soap  factory  in  Boston,  where  com- 
petitors offered  the  unfortunate  victim  their  manufac- 
turing facilities,  to  use  until  he  could  rebuild.  We 
should  like  to  think  that  this  latter  spirit,  which  pre- 
vailed twelve  years  ago,  is  still  dominant  in  this  and 
in  all  other  trades,  and  what  is  more,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  it  is. 


Years,  ago  there  was  a  time  when  daily  newspapers 
were  not  exactly  a  new  invention  any  more,  but  when 


We  extract  the  following  items  somewhat  promis- 
cuously from  a  letter  received  just  as  our  forms  are 
being  made  up  for  the  press: 
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The  September  Soap  Journal  fully  sustains  your  past 
excellent  reputation :  "Counting  the  Cost,"  "D'Es- 
tampes  300  per  cent  profit  article"  and  your  remarks 
on  the  ludricrous  or  absurd  proposition  of  a  $10,000,000 
soap  trust  to  include  one  or  more  of  the  largest  packers, 
were  very  amusing. 


It  certainly  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  pass  un- 
favorable comment  on  the  editor  for  letting  us  know 
how  much  profit  can  be  made  in  the  soap  business.  Fur- 
thermore we  are  indebted  to  you  for  indicating  the 
method  by  which  the  handsome  profit  can  be  gained. 
I  wonder  if  some  of  your  subscribers  guessed  "Silicate 
of  Soda."  Of  course,  you  can't  be  any  more  certain 
about  it  than  our  cook  was  after  she  was  ready  to  cut 
the  pies;  she  had  made  an  apple  and  a  peach  pie,  and 
to  tell  them  apart  she  marked  both  with  a  T ;  in  one 
case  this  T  stood  for  "Taint  Apple"  and  in  the  other 
it  meant  "T'is  Apple." 


The  employment  of  centrifugal  force  for  separating 
the  nigre  seemed  like  one  of  the  rational  propositions 
to  me  some  time  ago;  the  subject  remained  in  my  mind 
until  I  looked  carefully  over  the  centrifugal  machines 
used  for  separating  cream  in  large  establishments  and 
I  became  convinced  that  the  machine  could  be  modified 
to  operate  successfully  on  soap.  Then  I  considered 
the  cost  of  operating  the  machines  on  such  a  large  scale 
and  I  began  to  wonder  what  would  be  gained  over  the 
present  method  of  allowing  the  heavier  portion  to  settle 
by  natural  gravity,  which  I  think  is  quite  satisfactory 
in  most  cases. 


Looking  for  aid,  with  a  view  of  gaining  advantages 
in  the  soap  industry,  reminds  me  of  the  prospectors 
for  gold  who  rested  daily  on  a  large  rock  on  their  way 
to  and  from  their  favorite  prospecting  grounds;  finally 
the  rock  became  worn  to  the  extent  of  revealing  plainly 
that  what  they  had  had  an  opportunity  daily  of  ex- 
amining proved  a  rich  find. — The  discovery  being  de- 
layed because  they  had  concluded  it  was  useless  to  look 
for  advantages  that  were  so  conveniently  within  reach 
of  others,  who  were  out  on  the  same  purpose  before 
them. 


In  every  line  of  business  opportunities  are  left  un- 
explored under  the  impression  that  if  there  were  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  that  particular  direction, 
others  would  surely  have  discovered  it  long  ago. 


Systematizing  Pra.ctica.1  Work  In 
Modern  Soa.p  Fa.ctories. 

BY   GEO.  A.   SCHMIDT,   CHICAGO. 

(Continued.) 

"Come  clown  to  practical  working  formulas  at  last ; 
we  have  had  enough  of  theories" — such  is  the  cry  of 
the  average,  easy-going,  superficial  reader.  He  wants 
"practical  instructions"  and  in  his  hunts  for  them  he. 
true  to  his  nature,  fails  to  recognize  them  when  he  comes 
across  them,  owing  to  his  own  carelessness. 

Take  the  formulae  for  making  Transparent  Soaps 
with  or  without  alcohol.  Excellent  formulae  have  been 
published  for  making  same,  but  no  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemical  composition  can  make  up  for  the 
experience  absolutely  necessary  for  such  soaps.  They  owe 
their  appearance  to  a  certain  grouping  of  the  molecules, 
to  so  close  contact  of  the  atoms  as  to  expel  every  trace 
of  air,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  same  cannot  be 
explained ;  only  long  continued  observation  of  the  "crys- 
tallization" taking  place  will  enable  a  few  specialists  in 
their  manufacture  to  make  the  best  goods  in  this  line.  It 
does  not  pay  the  average  soap  manufacturer  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  on  this  class  of  soaps  alone.  Only  a 
co-operating  of  American  soap  manufacturers,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  writer  for  years,  would  enable  some  members 
of  such  an  association  to  make  a  perfect  article,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  rest,  by  a  system  of  exchanging  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  an  erroneous  supposition  that  chemical  formu- 
lae, that  even  a  perfect  knowledge  of  chemistry,  will 
Hide  a  good  soap  maker.  How  fast  soap  manufacturers 
begin  to'  realize  this  fact  was  nicely  illustrated  by  an 
old  hand  in  the  business  who  called  on  the  writer  recently 
asking  him  whether  he  could  recommend  a  good  soap 
maker.  "But,"  he  said,  "for  goodness'  sake,  no  soap 
chemist:  I  had  enough  of  them."  Why  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  alone  is  not  sufficient  can  best  be  learned  by 
.such  articles  as  written  by  Messrs.  Melzer  (American 
Soap  Journal,  page  269  of  May,  1902).  It  is  shown 
there  that  even  the  action  of  soaps  cannot  be  explained 
by  laws  of  chemistry  and  that  soaps  and  their  actions 
are  much  7nore  complicated  than  most  soap  manufac- 
turers think,  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  point 
to  an  article  headed  "How  Does  Soap  Act  in  Washing?" 
written  by  the  writer  of  this  essay  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Soapmalcers'  Journal  of  January  15,  1881. — 
It  is  shown  there  that  soap  does  not  only  act  as  a  lubri- 
cant, but  does  more,  inasmuch  as  it  repels,  sets  in  mo- 
tion, waste  matter,  germs,  etc.  A  soap  bubble  can  give 
us  pointers  in  that  direction,  look  at  it  closely;  also  no- 
tice what  happens  when  a  drop  of  soap  solution  falls 
into  a  quiet  sheet  of  dirty  water;  see  how  everything  tries 
to  get  away  from  it.  Although  several  scientists  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  no  satisfactory 
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solution  of  the  problem  lias  as  yet  been  offered.  But  I 
thought  it  proper  to  remind  readers  of  the  fact  that 
twenty-one  years  ago  it  had  been  stated  in  an  American 
trade  journal  that  soaps  do  much  more  than  acting 
merely  as  lubricants  and  solvents,  and  for  the  sake  of 
progress  and  in  order  to  "systematize"  our  work  the  fact 
ought  to  be  recorded. 

Without  further  explanations  energies  might  be 
wasted  in  trying  to  improve  soaps  by  viewing  them  as 
"lubricants."  Oils  which  are  best  for  lubricating  are 
worst  for  dissolving  dirt,  while  the  lighter  mineral  oils 
which  are  unfit  for  the  former  purpose  do  excellent 
work  by  dissolving  certain  hinds  of  dirt.  But  those  will 
be  sorely  disappointed  who  rely  upon  an  improvement 
in  soaps  for  general,  purposes  if  they  add  light  mineral 
oils  (which  have  advantages  for  certain  work).  Queer 
at  is  may  sound,  yet  the  addition  of  soap  as  a  lubricant  is 
necessary  where  benzin  or  gasoline  is  used  in  the  so- 
called  "dry  process"  for  cleaning  clothes;  without  soap 
these  light  petroleum  oils,  naphtha,  etc.,  are  apt  to  ignite 
when  being  violently  agitated  in  the  process  of  washing 
soiled  clothes.  It  is  a  specialty  of  a  few  manufacturers 
to  make  soaps  for  the  above  purpose,  but  few  know  how 
to  make  them  completely  soluble  in  gasoline; — another 
example  why  it  pays  to  "systematize"  the  work  in  soap 
factories  so  that  each  man  can  do  his  part  better.  Theo- 
retically many  can  make  this  class  of  soaps,  but  let  them 
demonstrate  it  practically;  let  their  product- be  used  by 
an  experienced  cleaner  and  he  will  soon  tell  you  why 
practical  experience  is  needed  to  make  satisfactory  goods 
for  technical  purposes.  Again,  systematize  the  work  in 
our  soap  factories,  let  the  chemist  attend  to  his  very  im- 
portant duties,  but  do  not  imagine  that  real  progress  is 
possible  if  one  man  can  superintend  everything,  or  a  few 
concerns  be  able  to  monopolize  all  branches  of  our 
business. 

If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  above  facts  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  do  what  our  politicians  tell  us  is  necessary,  i.  e.; 
to  supply  the  world  with  American  products.  In  order 
to  succeed  in  that  direction  we  must  "systematize"  soap- 
making,  as  some  of  our  other  industries  have  done. 


Is  Soap  Making  A  Paying  Business?    No! 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

Your  correspondent.  Mr.  A.  D'Estampes,  has  inter- 
ested me  in  more  ways  than  one  and  his  present  commu- 
nication calls  for  an  item  which  may  be  of  general 
interest,  and  so  I  address  you. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  that  my  location  should  be 
firmly  fixed,  and  so  I  am  a  Xew  Yorker,  my  present  oc- 
cupation is  keeping  a  delicatessen  store  and  living  in 
the  remembrances  of  what  the  soap  business  was,  in  the 
East. 

Eor  sixteen  Ions;  vears  of  my  life  I  devoted  to  the 


soap  business  and  know  the  factory  as  well  as  the  office; 
(he  balance  of  my  business  career  was  devoted  to  ma- 
chinery, printing,  etc.,  all  of  vast  interest  to  the  soap 
business. 

It  is  not  a  curiosity  nor  mystery  to  manufacture  soap 
at  his  price,  but  of  that  there  is  no  further  interest;  the 
question  and  answer  at  the  top  is  the  topic  and  the  incen- 
tive for  it  is  the  bulk  of  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

Would  that  it  were  so :  "The  soap-makers  simply 
boil  soap,  nothing  else."  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  what 
a.  snap  job  it  would  be ! 

How  would  he  like  to  have  placed  in  the  soap-mak- 
ers' category  the  handling  of  shop  fats,  the  rendering  of 
the  same,  the  supervision  of  the  digest er.  the  making  of 
the  soap,  running  off  the  pans,  handling  the  spent  lye, 
handling  the  crutchers,  see  that  the  filling  got  in,  with 
the  superior  facilities  which  some  factories  have  (this 
sarcastically),  stripping  frames,  cutting  soap,  making 
your  own  lye,  breaking  your  own  caustic ;  yes,  I,  a  soap- 
maker,  have  done  more,  have  been  into  that  veritable 
hell  on  earth  of  grinding  and  packing  caustic  soda,  with 
crude  and  unaccoinplishing  facilities,  and  at  a  salary  I 
am  ashamed  to  mention  here;  but  I  left  it,  the  soap 
business,  and  my  years  of  experience,  for  an  uncongenial 
existence  here. 

You  say,  maybe  you  are  no  good;  well,  if  money 
talks,  I  earned  $35.00  and  $40.00  a  week  as  superin- 
tendent. 

Very  briefly,  a  few  incidental  events  will  show  why 
1  say  No!  in  answer  to  the  question. 

A  soap-making  concern  of  Chicago  looking  in  New 
York  for  a  soap-maker  to  correct  an  unsatisfactory  prod- 
uct of  their  plant,  offered  the  munificent  salary  of  $18.00 
per  week.  I  wanted  $25.00  and  questioned  why  not  a 
Chicago  soap-maker,  and  there  is  a  good  story  to  tell 
here — but  I  am  in  New  York  to-day. 

A  corporation  about  to  bring  out  a  product  of  a 
laboratory  chemist  finds  that  a  business  practicability 
is  a  factor  that  makes  the  money,  well  I  did  it.  Oh! 
how  did  you  do  it  ?  I'll  tell  you  tomorrow,  and  the  rest 
of  the  story  has  to  be  told. 

A  million  dollar  corporation  wishes  to  add  a  soap 
plant  to  its  various  other  manufactures  and  seeks  a  man 
to  design,  build  a  plant  and  then  run  it ;  not  it  "ought  to 
do  so  and  so,"  but  run  it;  and  $18.00  per  week  is  the 
wages  offered  with  the  provision  that  all  formulas  and 
methods  of  procedure  in  making  the  goods  are  to  become 
the  knowledge  of  the  concern. 

I  wanted  $50.00  a  week,  a  three-year  contract  and 
would  sell  my  formulas  and  methods  of  procedure. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  I  am  something  of  an 
inventor  and  developer. 

A  soap  concern  says,  come  and  show  what  you  can 
do  and  good  money  will  be  yours  in  six  months.  I  serve 
my  time  and  during  the  time  am  told:     You  surprise 
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me  with  your  success.  My  answer  was:  That's  what  I 
am  doing  all  the  time:  but  I  left  and  that  place  has 
closed  its  doors.  And  so  I  could  go  on,  but  the  telling 
you  the  doors  were  closed  throws  a  panoramic  mind's 
view  across  my  intellect  of  the  soap  concerns  which  arc 
wrecks  here. 

The  Chas.  S.  Higgins  place  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground,  broken  down  trucks  cover  the  available  space, 
stables  are  there  and  the  clung  heap  gives  off  no  effluvia 
that  equals  the  noxious  recollections  of  that  failure,  and 
ihere  was  a  business  done  there  of  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  a  year. 

Mr.  John  H.  Doscher's  place  is  occupied  by  a  silk 
dyer.  The  Friedman-Doscher  Co.'s  building  is  occupied 
by  a.  paper  box  maker,  and  here  and  there  are  many  little 
concerns  which  popped  up  their  heads  for  a,  time  and 
then  went  down  in  the  abyss :  and  I  could  tell  you  more, 
but  as  we  have  just  seen  them  go — let  me,  too.  Dis- 
suade yourself  of  the  idea  that  soap  manufacturers  want 
the  best  and  pay  well.  Bah  !  you  and  I  know  too  much 
for  our  own  good,  but  in  different  ways. 

Your  brother  in  the  soap  line, 

A.  H.  NOLTING. 


Ten  Million  Dollars  (Irv  Paper). 

Buffalo,  N  Y.,  Sept.  15th,  1902. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  several  times  of  late  referred 
in  you  editorials  to  certain  soap  trust  or  syndicate,  and 
seem  rather  dubious  regarding  its  successful  work  in 
practice. 

No  doubt  it  would  suit  the  promoters,  who  doubtless 
hope  for  good  billets  with  fat  pay  and  very  little  to  do. 

As  you  say  in  your  last  issue,  ten  millions  of  dollars 
is  a  big  sum  of  money  if  in  bard  cash,  but  very  little 
in  worthless  paper  stocks;  but  even  if  that  sum  was  in 
hard  cash  it  would  not  buy  one-tenth  of  the  soap  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States,  and  then  if  such  a  syndi- 
cate got  to  work  it  should  have  a  very  short  life,  for  it 
would  find  that  it  would  have  to  fight  before  it  could 
crow;  it  would  not  become  the  Booster  of  the  Walk  all 
of  a  sudden,  but  after  a  severe  or  a  series  of  severe  fights 
if  it  did  succeed. 

Had  such  a  syndicate  a  billion  of  dollars  instead  of 
ten  million,  it  could  not  control  the  soap  trade. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  was  proven  times  out 
of  number,  that  no  company  or  corporation  can  success- 
fully compete  in  soap-making  with  a  private  individual 
who,  as  our  friend  the  Kentuckian  said  in  a  former  let- 
ter, "knows  the  what  fors  and  the  reasons  why"  in  soaps. 

A  company  cannot  be  managed  and  worked  as  cheap- 
ly as  a  private  concern,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
profit  that  will  satisfy  one  man  will  not  and  can  not 
satisfy  dozens  or  hundreds  of  men,  which  it  has  to  do  in 
corporate  bodies.    Money  is  always  plentiful  for  success- 


ful concerns :  the  banks  have  plenty  of  it  and  they  have 
it  to  lend,  not  to  keep  locked  up  in  their  vaults  or  safes. 

Were  a  syndicate  or  trust  formed  to  take  in  all  the 
soap  works  actually  in  operation,  it  would  require  fresh 
capital  tomorrow  and  the  clay  after  and  so  on  to  take 
newly-started  places,  or  else  the  new  starters  would  op- 
pose the  syndicate  and  keep  its  prices  low  and  make  it 
sell  soap  at  a.  loss 

A  small  soap  works  can  be  started  with  very  little 
cash  by  a  man  that  knows  how,  and  as  the  small  mos- 
quitoes worry  the  elephant  when  he  could  crush  thou- 
sands of  them  under  one  of  his  feet,  but  he  cannot  crush 
them  all,  and  they  bite  him  on,  and  torture  him,  and 
worry  him,  and  he  must  bear  it. 

It  would  be  so  with  a  soap  trust  or  syndicate  if  it 
was  formed ;  they  could  fight  perhaps  big  concerns,  but 
they  could  not  fight  many  small  ones  who  knew  how, 
for  they  would  pass  through  its  claws  and  attack  it  on 
all  sides  at  once  like  so  many  ants  and  destroy  it  at  last ; 
some  would  fall,  others  would  rise. 

You  are  quite  right,  a  soap  trust  is  an  Utopia  ivhich 
can  never  exist  in  fact,  for  it  would  have  to  keep*  buying 
on  places  and  buying  all  the  time,  or  else  fight  all  the 
time. 

Many  times  have,  to  my  knowledge,  agreements  been 
made  between  manufacturers  as  to  the  selling  prices  of 
soaps,  but  they  never  stood,  for  either  some  of  the  signa- 
tories played  false  and  undersold  the  others,  or  else  new 
concerns,  and  mostly  small  ones,  got  on  the  field  and 
forced  the  big  ones  to  lower  their  prices  and  the  fight 
had  to  begin  anew,  more  murderous  than  ever  it  had 
been  before. 

At  soap-making  the  smart  man  thinks  he  can  under- 
sell all  his  competitors,  and  he,  does  it;  at  the  start  he 
is  satisfied  to  make  wages  for  which  he  works,  and  in  so 
doing  compels  big  concerns  to  lower  their  prices  or  else 
be  very  quickly  gets  part  of  their  trade. 

Soap-making  is  not  like  sugar,  steel,  flour,  etc. ;  it  re- 
qiures  but  little  to  make  soap  to  a  man  who  knows  how, 
and  no  syndicate  or  no  trust  can  exist  in  soap-making, 
let  the  promoters  be  who  they  may. 

Many  incompetent,  soft-brained  manufacturers 
would  no  doubt  welcome  the  formation  of  such  a  syndi- 
cate as  a  boon,  but  smart  and  successful  manufacturers 
would  have  none  of  it  and  would  fight  it  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  beat  it,  what  is  more. 

I  for  one  fear  very  much  that  the  ten  million  worth 
of  stocks  will  not  be  subscribed  by  the  public  even  at  one 
cent  for  a  par  value  of  one  dollar,  and  if  bought  the  buy- 
ers would  soon  want  to  sell  them  again  at  any  price. 

To  conduct  a  soap  business  it  needs  a  man  that 
knows  how,  and  such  men  as  a  rule  prefer  to  work  for 
themselves  than  for  a  lot  of  thankless  stockholders. 

Like  you,  I  believe  that  manufacturers  of  soap  can 
rest  in  peace  and  need  not  worry  about  the  coming  trust 
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or  syndicate  in  soaps,,  for  it  will  be  quite  harmless  to 
them;  let  them  instead  make  good  soaps  and  get  big 
profits  and  pile  up  fortunes,  for  no  undertaking  is  now 
such  a  money-making  one  as  soap-making  is,  if  well  con- 
ducted, as  it  earns  at  least  300  per  cent,  a  year  on  cap- 
ital invested;  there  is  no  other  business  that  can  earn 
that  much.  I  remain,  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  d'Estampes. 


Danger  Threatening  American  Rosin. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  16,  1902. 
Editor  American  SoAr  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  clip- 
pings from  our  local  paper,  the  "Florida  Times-Union 
and  Citizen,"'  the  reading  of  which  will,  I  hope,  greatly 
interest  your  readers. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  mistake  somewhere,  or 
perhaps  something  worse,  and  I  am  just  trying  to  find 
out  which  is  which.  I  have  written  to  Prof.  Herty  to 
ask  him  whether  or  not  he  claims  the  credit  of  discovery 
of  the  so-called  new  system  of  gathering  the  gum  and  of 
the  appliances  used  in  it.  I  want  the  credit  given  to 
where  it  belongs  and  that  is :  First,  to  France,  where 
that  system  is  in  use  for  over  forty  years;  second,  to 
the  American  Soap  Journal,  which  published  the  de- 
scription, with  illustrations,  of  that  system,  and  also  of 
the  process  of  distillation  by  steam  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  of  avoiding  waste  in  gathering  the 
gum  and  in  the  course  of  manufacturing;  in  fact  in  mak- 
ing waste  impossible.  That  publication  took  place  in 
the  issue  of  May,  1891!! 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  on  that  important  sub- 
ject, in  time  for  your  issue  of  November  next. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Moulie. 
[First  Enclosure] 
Turpentine  Operators'  Association  Holds  Its  First  An- 
nual Convention. 
Six  Hundred  Eepresentative  Naval  Stores  Men  Gath- 
ered in  Jacksonville. 
President  Covington's  Report  Shows  $4,000,000  Saved 
to  Operators,  Largely  by   Work  of  Association — 
Prof.  Herty's  Address. 

Six  hundred  representative  naval  stores  men  from 
several  Southern  States  were  gathered  in  the  Casino 
Theater,  Riverside,  yesterday  morning,  when  President 
Covington  of  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Association 
called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and  with  a  few  pleasant 
words  introduced  Mayor  D.  U.  Fletcher  and  afterwards 
Governor  W.  S.  Jennings,  to  welcome  the  visitors  and 
others  to  respond,  and  to  speak  upon  subjects  of  the 
most  interest  to  the  men  in  the  turpentine  business. 
The  occasion  was  instructive  and  interesting,  and  the 
several  sessions  held  during  the  day  were  all  conducive 
to  the  good  of  the  turpentine  men  and  the  South. 


Mayor  Fletcher  in  his  address  said  : 

"At  the  present  rate  your  industry  will  not  last  fif- 
teen years.  The  forests  will  be  laid  low.  'The  mill  will 
never  grind  again  with  the  water  that  is  past.'  The 
naval  stores  business  will  reach  an  end,  and  we  will  have 
very  few  trees  left  for  timber.  In  France,  I  am  told, 
they  manage  so  as  to  open  the  trees  and  gather  the  gum 
in  such  a  way  that  the  trees  may  live  a  century.  I  hear 
some  of  you  saying:  'What  does  a  lawyer  know  about 
our  business?'  You  sometimes  speak  of  jack-leg  law- 
yers. I  want  to  be  frank  and  say  that  there  are  some 
jack-leg  turpentine  operators.  You  exhibit  no  more  sci- 
ence in  the  present  system  in  the  way  you  open  your 
trees  and  gather  your  gum  and  destroy  the  forests,  than 
does  the  jack-leg  lawyer  in  the  handling  of  his  cases. 
If  you  will  stop  to  investigate  and  consider  the  matter 
you  will  agree  with  me.  I  call  on  this  association  to 
bring  about  needed  reforms  for  the  sake  of  the  forests 
and  for  the  sake  of  your  own  industry.  Another  thing, 
you  complain  about  low  prices  for  your  product.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  it  must  be  impossible  to 
produce  a  good  article  of  spirits  when  you  let  go  into 
your  still  chips  and  dirt  and  trash  to  discolor,  adulterate 
and  make  less  valuable  the  oil  ?  A  very  little  trouble  in 
eliminating  the  very  large  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter 
from  the  gum  when  it  is  put  into  the  still  would  give 
you  a  product  worth  many  times  more  in  the  market 
than  you  get  under  the  present  method. 

"I  trust  you  will  in  some  way,  while  looking  after 
increasing  your  returns,  see  that  your  business  may  con- 
tinue many  years,  and  that  you  leave  something  behind 
when  you  are  gone." 

[Second  Enclosure.'] 

PROF.    H.    C.    HERTY'S   EXPERIMENTS   EXPLAINED    TO    THE 
OPERATORS. 

NTq  feature  of  the  turpentine  convention  in  Jackson- 
ville afforded  more  genuine  pleasure  to  the  turpentine 
men  than  the  interesting  address  which  was  delivered 
last  night  at  Wolfe's  theater  by  Prof.  Charles  Herty, 
government  expert  on  forestry  and  the  turpentine  in- 
dustry. Professor  Herty's  address  dealt  with  the  ex- 
periments which  the  government  has  been  conducting 
at  Ocilla,  Ga.,  the  work  being  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Herty.  It  was  the  intention  to  have 
the  lecture  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  and  the 
apparatus  was  provided,  but  the  views  were  delayed  in 
shipment.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Herty  managed  to 
treat  his  subject  in  such  a  clear  and  lucid  manner  that 
the  audience  had  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  description  of  the  new  method  of  extracting  turpen- 
tine which  the  government  has  put  into  use,  and  when 
Professor  Herty  gave  a  detailed  list  of  figures,  showing 
just  how  much  had  been  made  by  the  new  process,'  and 
where  its  saving  effect  from  waste  came  in,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that    the   turpentine   men    were   profoundly    im- 
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pressed,  and  the  lecturer  was  listened  to  with  the  clos- 
est attention.  Professor  Herty  had  specimens  of  the 
equipment  required  for  the  process  on  hand,  consisting 
of  clay  cups  and  small  galvanized  slips,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  gutter.    Professor  Herty  said : 

"Our  work  at  Ocilla  has  been  directed  solely  to  the 
testing  of  the  new  method  of  collecting  crude  turpentine 
which  does  not  involve  the  cutting  of  the  box  from  the 
pine  trees.  The  defects  in  the  system  of  using  the  bos 
are,  first  of  all,  the  injury  to  the  timber  by  weakening 
it  against  windstorms  and  subjecting  it  to  fires,  at  the 
same  time  causing  a  waste  of  the  turpentine  by  dripping 
on  the  ground  in  the  case  of  old  boxes  and  evaporation 
from  the  face  of  the  surface  of  the  tree.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  dry  facing  is  pro- 
duced by  box  cutting,  and  if  unboxed  timber  is  capable 
of  producing  more  turpentine  than  boxed  timber.  The 
work  has  been  conducted  on  the  place  of  Powell,  Bullard 
&  Co.,  at  Ocilla,  Ga.,  the  bureau  of  forestry  furnishing 
the  equipment  and  placing  it  on  the  trees,  while  the 
work  of  chipping  ,etc,  has  been  done  by  Powell,  Bul- 
lard &  Co.  In  the  work,  four  crops  have  been  used,  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth-year  crop.  One-half  of 
each  crop  is  worked  in  the  usual  manner  of  working  tur- 
pentine, while  the  other  half  is  worked  under  the  new 
system.  The  gum  is  collected  separately  from  each 
set,  stilled  separately  and  the  rosin  sold  separately. 
The  rosin  has  been  classified  and  sold  by  the  Southern 
Naval  Stores  Co.,  of  Savannah.  Under  the  new  system 
two  straight  faces  are  cut  on  the  tree  by  means  of  club 
axes,  and  on  each  of  these  faces  a  slanting  incision  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep  slightly  inclined  is  made 
by  means  of  a  broadax.  Into  these  incisions  narrow 
strips  of  galvanized  iron,  bent  to  form  a  gutter,  are 
inserted.  These  gutters  lead  the  gum  to-  a  clay  cup 
suspended  on  a  nail  immediately  below  the  gutter.  At 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  dippers  lift  the  cup 
from  the  nail,  and  with  a  metal  knife  remove  the  gum 
from  the  cups  into  the  buckets.  This  being  the  first 
year  of  the  work,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth-year  sets  timber  which  has 
been  boxed  in  previous  years.  In  the  first-year  set,  how- 
ever, one-half  of  the  crop,  contains  no  boxes.  The 
spirits  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the  several  sets  up 
to  date  are  as  follows: 

Cups. 

1,151  gallons 


"The  dippings  from  the  virgin  or  first-year  crop  have 
been  spirits  of  turpentine  as  follows : 

Boxes,               Cups,  Excess, 

Gallons.          Gallons.  Gallons. 

102      84  boxes  18 

Ill      131  cups  20 

137      178  cups  41 

143      191  cups  48 

142      175  cups  33 

115      142  cups  27 

107      127  cups  20 

100      123  cups  23 


Number  of 
Dippings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


CROP —  Boxes. 

First 957 


gallons 


Second 780  gallons 

Third 440  gallons 

Fourth 289  gallons 

"The  net  sales  of  rosin  up  to  Aug.  2,  were 

CROP —  Boxes. 

First $218.47 

Second 63.88 

Third 19.92 

Fourth 24.04 

Total $326.31 


977  gallons 
642  gallons 
555  gallons 

Cups. 

$237.54 

174.29 

87.64 

122.73 


Total 957 


1,151 


cups  194 


$622.20 


"The  amount  of  dry  face  which  had  developed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season  in  the  first  year's  crop  was : 
In  the  cupped  half,  4,840  inches;  in  the  boxed  half, 
11,127  inches. 

"When  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  year  crops,  all  of  which  have  been  boxed  in  pre- 
vious years,  is  added  the  increased  productivity  of  un- 
boxed trees,  as  shown  in  the  first-year  crop,  these  figures, 
in  conjunction  with  the  greater  amount  of  dry  facing 
in  boxed  timber  over  unboxed,  justify  an  estimate  that 
for  every  four  barrels  of  spirits  produced  this  year  three 
barrels  have  been  wasted.  At  this  ratio  the  crop  of  the 
present  year,  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  600,000 
barrels  of  spirits,  together  with  2,100,000  barrels  of 
rosin,  the  total  value  being  $17,400,000,  should  have 
been  from  the  same  timber  and  from  the  same  labor 
1,050,000  barrels  of  spirits  and  3,675,000  barrels  of 
rosin,  the  total  value  of  which  would  be  $30,450,000." 

[Third  Enclosure.] 

Lamentations    from  the   "Savannah    Morning   News" 

Referring  to  the  Statement  Made  By 

Prof.  Herty. 

What  a  tremendous  waste  has  been  going  on  all  these 
years !  If  Prof.  Herty' s  system  had  been  in  use  since 
Savannah  became  the  headquarters  of  the  naval  stores 
industry  the  product  that  has  been  marketed  from  this 
port  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  little  more  than 
half  the  number  of  trees  that  were  boxed  to  get  it.  What 
a  saving  there  would  have  been  therefore  in  the  cost  of 
production ! 

There  is  no  use,  however,  in  regretting  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  set  about 
adopting  the  new  system  at  once.  The  pine  forests  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Unless  the  naval  stores  industry 
is  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  section  of  the 
world  areas  of  pine  forests  must  be  protected  from  the 
ax,  and  the  system  devised  by  Prof.  Herty  for  the 
economical  gathering  of  the  gum  from  the  tree  must 
be  adopted. 
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A    WESTERN    SOAP    FACTORY. 


Among  the  soap  factories  of  this  country  there  are 
some  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  believe  to  be 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers,  and  some  of  these  we 
hope  to  describe  in  these  columns.  One  of  them  is  the 
factory  of  The  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co.  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

If  we  were  asked  to  give  reasons  why  this  firm  is  of 
interest  more  than  some  others,  we  should  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  reply.     For  there  was  a  time — not  so  very,  very 


The  firm  was  originally  formed  in  1892  by  two 
brothers,  both  brought  up  in  the  business.  William 
Dunwoody,  the  former  president  of  the  company,  went 
to  Denver  from  New  York  in  1882  and  was  at  first  with 
the  old  Union  Soap  Co.  (which  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence). He  died  altogether  too  soon,  and  lamented  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  In  1886,  his  brother,  Foster  J. 
Dunwoody,  had  also  gone  to  Colorado,  and  together 
they  established,  in  1892,  the  business  which  the  latter 


Works  of  the  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


long  ago — when  there  were  7  or  8  soap  factories  in 
active  business  in  the  single  city  of  Denver;  as  some  of 
these  went  out  of  operation,  others  started,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  dozen  years  during  which  we  have  kept  a 
list  of  soap  factories,  we  have  had  the  names  of  fifteen 
different  soap  manufacturers  in  Denver  on  our  list — 
and  not  all  these  represented  small  firms  either.  And 
while  all  these  firms,  large  and  small,  have  gone  out  of 
existence  one  by  one,  The  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
has  prospered  more  and  more  and  is  doing  a  larger  busi- 
ness to-dav  than  ever  before. 


is  now  continuing.  They  began  with  a  small  factory 
on  the  Platte  river  and  soon  after  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000. 

Their  business  was  so  successful  that  within  three 
years  (in  1895)  they  had  to  extend  their  facilities  so 
greatly  that  nothing  short  of  a  new  factory  would 
answer,  and  as  a  result  they  erected  the  present  factory 
on  Nineteenth  street,  near  the  Platte  river.  This  estab- 
lishment was  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  a  soap 
factory  and  equipped  with  everything  modern  in  the 
line  of  facilities  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  soap. 
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Kettle  Room,  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co. 


Cooling  Room,  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
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Pressing  and  Packing  Room,  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co. 


Engine  Room,  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
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There  are  two  kettles  of  140,000  pounds  capacity 
each  and  two  others  of  75,000  pounds  each,  besides  all 
the  other  necessary  modern  machinery;  there  is  also 
a  large  warehouse  with  a  special  track  on  each  side. 
The  factory  is  also  provided  with  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  laboratories 'of  any  soap  factory  west  of 
the  Missouri  river.  Apart  from  office  force  and  trav- 
elers the  factory  gives  employment  to  25  to  30  employes 
the  year  around. 

The  well  deserved  success  of  this  firm  has  been  gained 
by  hard,  unremitting  work,  undivided  attention  to  the 
most  economical  methods  of  making  clean,  serviceable, 
honest  goods,  and  by  such  equitable  business  methods 
as  have  made  the  firm  a  favorite  with  its  customers. 
Adding  to  this  a  judicious  use  of  printing  ink  and  pre- 
miums, the  Dunwoody  Bros.  Soap  Co.  has  well  earned 
the  success  it  enjoys. 

The  chief  product  of  the  firm  is  the  "Water  White" 
brand  of  laundry  soap  in  which  the  annual  business 
amounts  to  $200,000  and  which  brand  is  shipped  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction  from  Denver. 
Other  brands  made  are  Colorado  Best,  Silver  State, 
Clean  Up,  Queen  City,  Pike's  Peak,  etc.  In  addition 
the  factory  has  a  large  output  of  washing  powder,  soap 
chips  and  sal  soda.  The  soap  chips  department  of  their 
manufactures  is  prospering  remarkably  and,  conducted 
on  the  lines  which  have  made  the  other  goods  so  suc- 
cessful, will  from  now  on  be  an  important  feature  of 
this  business. 


15he  Cotton  Seed  Industry. 

BY  CHARLES  M.  DAUGHERTY,  OF  THE   DIVISION"  OF  STATIS- 
TICS,  IN  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  DEPARTMEHT 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(Continued.) 

COTTON  SEED  HULLS  AND  OIL  CAKE. 

Cotton  Seed  Hulls. — The  only  other,  but  by  far  the 
most  important,  by-products  from  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  seed  oil  are  cotton  seed  hulls  and  cotton  seed 
cake,  both — the  latter  especially — of  great  economic  and 
commercial  value  as  cattle  food.  After  the  process  of  re- 
ginning  the  cotton  seed  is  run  through  hulling  machines, 
winch  cut  it  to  pieces  and  screen  the  hulls  from  the 
meats.  Very  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  weight  of 
the  seed  is  thereby  converted  into  the  marketable  product 
known  as  cotton  seed  hulls.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
industry  this  by-product  was  used  solely  for  fuel,  one  ton 
of  hulls  being  about  equal  in  fuel  value  to  one-quarter 
of  a  ton  of  coal ;  and  practically  the  entire  motive  power 
of  the  early  mills  was  derived  from  this  source.  In 
recent  years  the  use  of  hulls  for  fuel  has  been  totally 
abandoned.  It  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that, 
mixed  with  cotton  seed  meal,  they  are  of  superior  value 
as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  for  this  purpose  a  steady  de- 


mand now  exists  throughout  the  Southern  states  for  the 
entire  supply.  When  cotton  seed  hulls  are  worth  the 
fair  price  of  $3.50  a  ton,  there  would  result  a  value  of 
about  $8,000,000  from  the  utilization  of  the  possible  out- 
turn of  hulls  from  a  10,000, 000-bale  cotton  crop. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Cake. — As  is  the  case  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peanut  oil  and  cocoanut  oil,  only  the  meats  of 
cotton  seed  are  utilized  for  oil  extraction.  These,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  constitute  almost  exactly  one-half 
the  entire  weight  of  the  seed — 1,000  pounds  of  meat  to 
every  short  ton  of  seed.  Their  oil  contents  naturally 
varies  with  the  conditions  of  soil,  season,  etc.,  where  the 
seed  is  grown;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  flax  seed.  The  yield  of  oil  is,  under  fair 
conditions,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  meats, 
or  about  300  pounds  of  oil  (40  gallons)  to  every  one 
thousand  pounds  of  meats.  The  residuum,  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil  (700  pounds  out  of  every  1,000)  con- 
stitutes the  well-known  commercial  product,  cotton  seed 
cake,  or,  as  it  is  called  when  ground  for  feeding  or  fer- 
tilizing purposes,  cotton  seed  meal.  This  by-product  con- 
tains nitrogenous  properties  of  great  fertilizing  value, 
and  is,  moreover,  when  used  as  a  mixed  ration,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  cattle  foods,  containing  on  an  aver- 
age 43.26  per  cent,  protein,  22.31  per  cent,  nitrogen  free 
extract,  and  13.45  per  cent.  fat.  Next  to  the  oil  itself, 
this  is  commercially  the  most  valuable  product  of  cotton 
seed.  It  usually  commands  a  price,  pound  for  pound, 
about  one-fourth  that  of  the  oil ;  and  hence  the  proceeds 
from  the  oil  manufactured  from  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  are, 
at  the  best,  not  more  than  double  the  returns  from  the 
cake.  For  use,  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  this  product 
ever  since  the  inception  of  the  industry.  Until  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  use  of  cotton  seed 
cake  and  meal  as  a  cattle  food  was  not  practiced  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  these 
products  was  exported  to  Europe  and  competed  success- 
fully in  the  European  markets,  as  a  cattle  food  with  like 
by-products  of  flax  seed.  In  fact,  the  identical  use  to 
which  cotton  seed  cake  and  linseed  cake  were  put  are 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  previous  to  1895  they  were 
not  separated  in  statements  of  exports.  The  early  do- 
mestic demand  for  cotton  seed  cake  and  meal  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  almost  exclusively  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses, and  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Southeastern 
states,  where  continuoiis  cropping  of  the  soil  had  made 
fertilizing  a  necessity.  But  since  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  cotton  seed  industry  in  Texas,  cotton  seed 
meal,  mixed  with  cotton  seed  hulls  and  mill  feeds,  has 
been  extensively  adopted  as  a  fattening  food  for  cattle 
in  the  Southwestern  states.  Several  hundred  thousand 
head  of  cattle  fattened  upon  this  product  are  shipped 
thence  each  year,  and  its  use  as  a  feed  has  now  become 
popularized  to  a  limited  extent  throughout  the  entire 
South.    The  bulk  of  the  cotton  seed  cake  and  meal  man- 
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ufactured  in  the  United  States  is,  however,  still  exported. 
During  the  past  three  years  an  average  of  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  product  has  been  shipped  abroad. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  total  domestic  con- 
st! mpion  of  this  product,  as  deducted  from  trade  statis- 
tics of  production  and  exportation,  shows  so  little  in- 
creasing tendency.  During  the  period  from  1895  to 
1 901,  the  only  years  in  which  the  exports  of  cotton  seed 
cake  and  meal  are  given  separately  in  statements  of  ex- 
ports, domestic  consumption  seems  to  have  remained 
fairly  steady,  with  no  tendency  to  increase  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  manufacture.  Evidently 
high  prices  and  a  heavy  export  demand  were  the  primary 
causes  of  this  state  of  the  trade.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  this  product  in  the  Southern  states  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, and  that  larger  and  larger  quantities  are  annually 
being  diverted  from  employment  as  a  fertilizer  to  use  as 
a  cattle  food.  Practical  economy  has  demonstrated  that 
its  full  value  is  best  realized  in  the  cattle  feeding  indus- 
try. To  indicate  the  possibilities  in  the  cotton  seed  crop 
of  the  South  it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  low  price  of 
$20  a  ton,  the  cake  or  meal  alone  from  the  seed,  if  all 
were  utilized,  of  a  10,000,000-bale  cotton  crop  would 
have  a  value  of  about  $35,000,000. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  COTTON  SEED  INDUSTRY. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  cotton  seed  industry 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  has  gath- 
ered even  greater  force  within  the  past  few  years.  Since 
1897,  200  additional  mills,  approximately,  have  been 
constructed  in  the  cotton  growing  states,  making  a  total 
of  about  500  now  manufacturing  oil.  Texas  maintains 
its  supremacy  in  the  industry  with  a  crushing  capacity, 
embracing  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  mills. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  are  each  of  al- 
most identical  importance  in  the  manufacture,  and,  com- 
bined, have  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
mills.  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  in  the  business,  have  between  thirty 
and  forty  mills  each.  Upward  of  twenty  mills  are  located 
in  each  of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Tenessee,  and  the 
remainder  is  distributed  in  numbers  ranging  from  one 
to  nine  each  in  Virginia,  Florida,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory.  Although  the  crushing  capacity 
of  the  Southern  states  has  been  increased  by  about  one- 
third  within  the  past  few  years,  the  mills,  during  the 
seven  months  of  the  year  in  which  they  operate,  utilize 
only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  seed.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  oil  mills  from  1897  to  1901  has  been  attended 
and  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity  of  seed  annually  produced;  and 
hence  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  the  crop  now 
manufactured,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  utilized 
a  few  vears  ago,  falls  far  short  of  indicating  the  true  de- 


velopment of  the  industry.  Commercial  authorities  esti- 
mate the  proportion  of  the  crop  now  manufactured  at 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  quantity  produced,  against 
40  per  cent,  in  1S97.  But  the  actual  quantities  indicated 
by  these  percentages  are  2,415,140  tons  of  seed  manufac- 
tured in  1901,  against  1,628,000  tons  in  1897,  an  in- 
crease of  49  per  cent.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  of 
the  large  proportion  of  the  crop  unutilized  for  manufac- 
ture could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  from  this  surplus  seed  must  be  drawn  for 
planting  25,000,000  to  28,000,000  acres  of  cotton  seed, 
it  should  be  noted,  of  a  somewhat  bulky  nature,  weighing 
only  from  30  to  33  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  and 
sown  by  an  extremely  wasteful  method,  an  inch  apart  in 
the  rows,  90  per  cent,  of  the  growing  plants  to  be  after- 
ward "chopped"  out  in  thinning.  Also,  the  hereditary 
habit  among  many  cotton  growers  of  carelessly  handling 
this  formerly  waste  product,  together  with  its  ready  sus- 
ceptibility to  ruinous  damage  from  rain  or  moisture, 
doubtless  unfits  considerable  quantities  yearly  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  Cotton  seed  in  its  natural  state, 
too,  is  still  used,  perhaps  to  a  small  extent,  as.  a  fertilizer 
in  localities  remote  from  mills.  In  short,  there  is  prac- 
tical unanimity  among  commercial  authorities  that  not 
for  from  two-thirds  of  the  annual  cotton  seed  crop  actu- 
ally available  for  manufacture  is  now  converted  into  oil 
and  other  products.  The  steady  demand,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  has  been  firmly  established  for  cotton 
seed  oil,  oil  cake  and  meal,  and,  more  potent  still,  the 
high  prices  that  cotton  seed  itself  now  commands  in  the 
primary  markets,  are  influences  furnishing  a  stimulus 
to  this  industry  that  doubtless  will  very  soon  result  in 
the  manufacture  of  every  available  pound  of  cotton  seed 
raised  in  the  Southern  states. 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  COTTON  SEED  INDUSTRY 
TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  country  from  this  indus- 
try are  of  a  diversity  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Id 
it  a  capital  of  over  $100,000,000  has  been  invested  and 
distributed  throughout  the  Southern  states.  As  a  result 
good  markets  now  exist  in  hundreds  of  Southern  cities 
and  towns  for  an  agricultural  product  that  within  the 
memory  of  middle-aged  men  was  notable  chiefly  for  its 
unadaptability  to  profitable  uses.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
laborers,  almost  exclusively  of  the  resident  negro  race, 
now  find  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed 
oil  and  in  the  various  occupations  directly  incident  to 
the  industry.  In  the  two  chief  products — oil  and  oil  cake 
or  meal — a  foreign  export  trade  has  been  established 
that  returns  to  the  South  annually  from  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000,  and  the  domestic  trade  is  not  greatly  in- 
ferior. Naturally,  allied  industries  have  sprung  up  near 
sources  of  supply  for  their  raw  material.  Fertilizer  fac- 
tories, utilizing  cotton  seed  meal  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
in  mixing  fertilizers,  effect  economies  by  combining  with 
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or  locating  near  the  oil  mills.  Cattle  feeding,  especially 
in  the  states  west  of  Mississippi,  has  been  found  by  cat- 
tle feeders  to  be  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  mills,  and 
is  practiced  on  a  large  scale.  Oil  refining,  which  was 
formerly  done  almost  exclusively  by  the  Western  packing 
houses,  the  crude  oil  being  shipped  thither  from  the 
South,  is  now  carried  on  extensively  by  the  oil  mills 
themselves.  The  grinding  of  oil  cake  into  meal,  in  a 
manner  an  allied  industry  of  oil  making,  is  also  largely 
confined  to  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills.  It  is  notable,  too, 
that  in  the  trend  of  modern  business  methods,  combina- 
tions of  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  economies  in  the  man- 
ufacture from  the  raw  material,  and  of  regulating  trade 
in  the  manufactured  products.  Uniformity  of  prices 
has  been  established  throughout  the  South  for  a  product 
of  the  cotton  fields  that,  even  a  few  years  ago,  was  val- 
ued— according  to  locality — either  by  the  whim  of  the 
purchaser  or  by  the  keenness  of  competition.  Cotton 
seed  is  now  quoted,  bought  and  sold  on  Southern  Cotton 
Exchanges  after  the  manner  that  grain  is  on  the  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the  North  and  West. 
In  fact,  the  cotton  seed  industry,  originally  based  upon 
the  chance  discovery  that  a  cumbersome  and  unsalable 
by-product  of  the  cotton  belt  was  rich  in  oil  valuable 
chiefly  for  adulterative  purposes,  has  now  been  trans- 
formed into  a  separate,  distinct,  organized  business,  and 
its  manufactured  products  are  sold  extensively,  both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  markets,  on  their  own  merits,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  The  cotton  seed  crop  is  now 
an  important  entity  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  valuable  oleag- 
inous seed  crop  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Fuel  Oil.* 

BY   J.   P.   FOLLIARD. 

I  am  afraid  you  have  conferred  the  honor  of  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  the  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject of  fuel  oil  on  your  most  unworthy  member,  but  the 
subject  having  been  assigned  to  me,  and  being  a  little 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  I  will  undertake  to  tell  you, 
in  my  simple  way,  the  little  I  know  concerning  our  re- 
cecently  acquired  friend  and  benefactor. 

A  good  many  articles  have  been  published  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Lucas  gusher  at  Beaumont  about  the 
inestimable  value  of  crude  petroleum  for  fuel,  and,  in  our 
business,  seemingly  fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of 
the  shrinkage  in  the  fuel  cost  of  manufacturing  cotton 
seed  products  that  have  resulted  in  many  Texas  oil  mills 
consequent  upon  its  use.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  of  the  results  attained.  My  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  that  of  others  in  my  section  of  the 
state,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  veritable 


bonanza;  but  while  this  is  true  it  requires  careful  and 
proper  handling. 

Oil  is  a  very  rich  fuel  and  quickly  responds  to  the 
call  for  more  heat.  This  is  really  one  of  its  very  best 
qualities  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  its  most  dangerous 
features.  On  its  ready  response  and  effective  reply  to 
the  fireman's  touch  of  the  valve,  intense  heat  is  gener- 
ated, sometimes  faster  than  the  water  can  absorb  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boiler  plates,  and  a  spheroidal  state 
is  likely  to  ensue,  when  the  plates,  being  deprived  of  their 
watery  protection,  become  overheated  and  a  blister  or 
bag  is  the  result.  Such  a  result  is  not  so  likely  to  hap- 
pen with  coal,  for  the  reason  that  if  when  using  it  a  call 
comes  for  more  steam,  the  shovel,  the  poker  and  the  rake 
are  brought  into  service,  sometimes  resulting  in  giving 
too  much  or  not  enough  coal,  with  the  fire  doors  opening 
and  closing  frequently,  giving  both  hot  and  cold  drafts 
and  lots  of  worry  before  the  comparatively  sluggish  coal 
responds;  and  thus  while  the  danger  of  bagging  or  blis- 
tering the  boiler  shell  is  perhaps  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, the  trouble,  delay  and  expense  of  trying  to  force 
the  fires  reaches  the  maximum.  Oil  responds  more  quick- 
ly to  the  wants  of  the  mill  than  any  other  fuel.  It  goes 
to  work  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  valve,  delivering  heat 
into  the  boiler  in  a  constant,  steady  stream;  relieved  of 
all  outside  influences  and  answering  to  the  touch  of  the 
valve,  it  puts  on  a  faster  and  faster  spurt  as  the  attend- 
ant manipulates  it,  and  it  is  at  this  juncture  that  an  in- 
telligent use  of  this  fuel  is  required.  Overheating  of 
the  plates,  as  well  as  heating  them  in  the  wrong  places, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  feature  to  be  contended 
with.  Steam  users  have  always  been  on  the  alert  for  a 
fuel  with  lots  of  available  heat  in  it  which  would  respond 
quickly  and  be  ready  on  demand,  and  I  assert  that  we 
have  this  very  fuel  in  crude  petroleum.  It  is  equal  to 
any  emergency,  easy  of  application,  almost  as  quick  as 
powder  and  practically  without  a  limit  in  efficiency. 
"Can  we  use  it  with  safety?"  is  frequently  asked,  and 
"Of  course  we  can,'*'  is  the  reply.  Can  we  abuse  it  with 
safety?  may  be  asked,  and  my  reply  is,  I  think  not.  It 
is  an  obedient  servant  to  the  careful  fireman,  and  an  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  master  to 'the  careless  and  indif- 
ferent man.  There  need  not  be  the  slightest  fear  of  using 
oil  if  the  details  of  manipulation  are  carefully  looked 
after.  The  first  thing  after  a  good  fuel  oil-burning  in- 
stallation is  a  careful  man  to  look  after  the  burners  and 
take  proper  care  of  the  installation  and  the  boilers.  In 
some  instances,  within  my  knowledge,  some  damage  has 
been  already  done  by  careless  and  ignorant  handling  of 
this  fuel,  but  many  other  useful  articles,  such  as  gun- 
powder, dynamite,  nitro-glycerine,  etc.,  are  far  more  dan- 
gerous and  have  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  the  de- 
struction of  much  valuable  property,  and  yet  the  manu- 
facture of  these  commodities  continues  and  they  are 
transported  by  rail  and  steamer  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
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with  comparative  safety,  and  accidents,  as  a  rule,  only 
occur  as  a  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  persons  that  oil  has  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  priming,  but  I  do  not  not  think  this 
statement  is  well  founded  except,  perhays,  in  instances 
where  boilers  are  worked  much  harder  than  before  oil 
was  used,  or  where  the  arrangement  of  the  furnace  is 
faulty,  and  there  is  so  much  baffle  wall  as  to  produce  a 
dangerous  concentration  of  heat  at  that  particular  point 
when  violent  evolution  and  rapid  evaporation  may  pro- 
duce such  result.     A  proper  provision  against  priming 
is  to  set  your  burners  and  baffle  walls  low,  so  that  the 
heat  will  be  properly  diffused.     One  or  two  plates  of  the 
boiler  shell  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  the  work 
of  the  whole  boiler,  and  do  it  satisfactorily  and  safely. 
There  is  a  reason  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  this 
very  matter  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured  from 
the  combustion  of  oil.     The  requirements  seem  to  be, 
perfectly  dry  steam,  superheated  is  best,  and  just  as  little 
of  it  as  is  necessary-  to  atomize  the  oil  and  carry  it  be- 
yond the  air  passages  at  or  near  the  nozzle  of  the  burn- 
ers, and  to  have  the  oil  just  as  hot  as  it  can  be  got,  gasi- 
fied if  possible.     To  obtain  the  latter  condition,  or  any 
near  approach  to  it,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
burners  as  low  as  will  work  well ;  this  reduces  the  temper- 
ature of  evaporation,  which  is  given  at  about  140  degrees. 
Fahrenheit.     Under  atmospheric  pressure,  of  course,  if 
the  oil  is  gasified  in  its  passage  to  the  furnace,  the  rate 
of  evaporation  would  have  to  be  rapid  enough  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  fuel  consumption,  just  as  we  have  to  regulate 
the  fires  to  keep  up  the  recjiiired  rate  of  steam  evapora- 
tion to  meet  the  demand  of  the  engine's  consumption.  It 
may  be  that  some  lucky  fellow  will  hit  on  a  good,  safe 
plan  to  completely  gasify  the  oil,  but  so  far  there  is  not 
even  a  near  approach  to  it  that  I  ever  heard  of.     The 
state  of  the  weather  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
seem  to  affect  the  combustion  of  the  oil.     When  the  air 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  such  as  in  foggv 
or  rainy  weather,  the  combustion  is  not  as  complete  as 
in  fair  weather,  and  more  oil  is  generally  required  to 
accomplish  the  usual  work.     To  correct  this  condition 
the  air  should  be  made  as  hot  and  dry  as  is  possible  to 
get  it.    Several  schemes  have  been  devised  to  accomplish 
this  result,  but  so  far  as  I  know  none  of  them  has  given 
the  desired  heat  or  dryness  to  the  air.    Oil  being  almost 
an  atomized  fuel  is  very  sensitive  to  moisture,  and  to 
changes  of  temperature,  hence  the  prime  importance  of 
absolutely  warm,  dry  air,  and  perfectly  dry  and  if  con- 
venient highly  superheated  steam. 

In  regard  to  general  results  in  burning  the  oil,  it  is 
found  that  different  burners  give  different,  efficiencies  at 
the  same  place  and  that  the  same  burner  gives  different 
results  at  different  places,  as  the  conditions  and  manipu- 
lation vary.  A  real  good  atomizer  may  be  made  to  ren- 
der very  poor  service  by  bad  management,  while,  on  the 


other  hand,  a  careful  person,  with  conditions  just  about 
right,  may,  and  usually  does,  get  fairly  good  results  out 
of  an  inferior  and  comparatively  crude  instrument,  that 
is,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  coal ;  especially,  too,  is 
this  the  case  when  coal  had  previously  been  used  some- 
what extravagantly  and  the  oil  on  the  other  hand  with 
more  intelligence  and  greater  care.  The  art  of  burning 
oil  right  is  more  readily  learned  than  the  art  of  burning 
coal  right,  still  I  find  it  is  easier  to  waste  oil  than  it  is  to 
waste  coal,  for,  while  the  coal  requires  strength,  en- 
durance, and  the  mechanical  skill  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice, the  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  only  needs  a  fair  knowl- 
edge and  application  of  the  laws  of  complete  combustion ; 
a  little  careful  attention  to  the  steam  supply,  air  supply 
and  oil  supply,  also  a  critical  eye  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  each  of  these  three  important  factors ;  the  pump 
and  atomizer  will  take  pretty  good  care  of  the  rest. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  our  intention  was  to  discuss  this  matter  in  a 
general  way  only,  I  will  say  nothing  just  now  of  special 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the  best  or  worst  re- 
sults. There  are  several  of  these  schemes,  some  good, 
some  better,  some  that  are  not  good,  and  I  guess  there  are 
one  or  two  of  them  that  are,  perhaps,  the  very  best  of 
all.  There  may  be  better  coming — let  us  hope  so — for 
Ave  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  best  is  not  yet. 

In  concluding  this  matter,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  do  better  than  to  give  you  the  actual  results 
of  a  two  weeks'  run  made  in  the  regular  way  by  the  La- 
mar Cotton  Oil  Company,  at  Paris,  Texas,  beginning 
April  the  14th  of  the  present  year  and  ending  April  the 
29th.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  I  submit 
them  to  you  just  as  they  were  taken  during  our  regular 
business  at  the  winding  up  of  the  season,  and  if  any- 
thing at  a  disadvantage  to  the  showing  for  the  oil. 

Luring  the  thirteen  and  a  half  days'  run  we  evapo- 
rated 254,400  gallons  of  water,  or  2,120,000  pounds.  We 
consumed  24,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  or  156,000  pounds, 
which  gave  me  nearly  14  pounds  of  water  evaporated  to 
one  pound  of  oil.  We  crushed  about  950  tons  of  seed. 
Our  fuel  cost  us  a  little  less  than  25  cents  per  ton,  while 
the  coal  cost  was  between  3G  cents  and  42  cents  per  ton 
during  the  season  of  1900  and  1901. 


Saponification  of  Oils  And  Fats 
In  Bleaching. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Albert  Scheurer  contributed  to  the 
"Bulletin"  of  the  Mulhouse  Society  a  lengthy  commu- 
nication on  cotton  bleaching,  in  which  he  gave  the  re- 
sults of  some  experiments  on  the  saponification  of  fatty 
bodies  on  cotton  cloth,  his  object  being  to  find  what 
differences  there  are  between  different  oils  and  fats  in 
their  behaviour  to  scouring  agents.  He  made  experi- 
ments on  tallow,  cottonseed  oil,  fatty  acids,  and  min- 
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eral  oils.  The  experiments  were  made  in  flasks  (when 
the  boiling  temperature  was  used)  and  in  iron  tubes 
(heated  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  those  made  at  120  deg.  C.) 
A  piece  of  cotton  cloth  four  inches  square  had  a  spot 
of  one  or  other  of  the  fatty  matters  experimented  with 
placed  on  it,  and  then  it  was  boiled  in  the  flask  or  tube, 
afterwards  washed  and  dried,  and  the  dry  pieces  placed 
on  a  dish  of  cold  water.  If  free  from  grease,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cloth  became  instantaneously  wet,  but  if 
not  free  from  grease  the  cloth  wetted  only  slowly,  or 
not  at  all,  showing  up  the  spot  of  grease  well.  It  was 
found  that  some  fats  were  more  difficult  to  remove  than 
others,  tallow  being  one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  nat- 
ural fatty  matters  of  cotton  are  more  difficult  to  sapon- 
ify than  cottonseed  oil,  but  less  so  than  tallow.  A  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  (5-10th  parts  in  1,000)  removed  the 
natural  fats  from  cotton  cloth  in  eighteen  hours,  while 
it  took  nearly  twice  as  long  (thirty-four  hours)  to  re- 
move tallow.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  strong  or 
weak  caustic  be  used,  as  it  was  found  to  take  just  as 
long  to  remove  tallow  with  one  as  with  the  other.  Soda 
ash  takes  longer  to  remove  fats  than  caustic,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  removed  natural  grease  in 
thirty-two  hours;  a  2  per  cent,  solution  took  fourteen 
to  thirty-six  hours  respectively.  It  was  found  that  the 
addition  of  rosin  facilitated  the  removal  of  the  fats;  a 
mixture  of  5  caustic,  2^  rosin,  and  1,000  water  re- 
moved both  fats  in  eighteen  hours.  With  double  the 
caustic  six  hours  only  were  required ;  on  the  other  hand, 
while  rosin  and  caustic  removed  the  fats  quicker  than 
the  caustic  alone,  a  mixture  of  soda  ash  and  rosin  re- 
moved the  fats  rather  more  slowly  than  soda  ash  alone, 
a  somewhat  curious  result. 

Caustic  lime  has  evidently  some  strong  saponifying 
properties,  as  it  removed  the  natural  oils  in  six  hours, 
and  tallow  in  twelve.  Baryta  was  also  used,  but  the 
saponification  was  not  complete  even  after  thirteen 
hours.  Heating  to  120  deg.  C.  quickened  the  action  of 
saponification,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  In  four 
hours  the  natural  fats  were  removed,  and  in  sixteen 
hours  tallow  was  removed.  A  good  circulation  of  the 
liquids  was  found  to  be  essential  for  a  complete  removal 
of  the  fatty  matters.  A  spot  of  cottonseed  oil  was  re- 
moved in  eight  hours  by  being  boiled  in  1  per  cent, 
soda  ash  liquor,  and  when  this  piece  was  dried  and 
wetted  the  spot  became  wet,  while  the  surrounding  cloth 
was  not,  the  inference  being  that  the  cottonseed  oil  gas 
brought  about  the  saponification  of  the  natural  fat 
where  it  was  in  eight  hours,  while  without  it  it  would 
have  taken  thirty-two  hours  to  remove.  It  was  found 
that  mixing  an  easily  saponifiable  fat  with  a  difficulty 
saponifiable  one  facilitated  the  removal  of  the  latter. 
A  mixture  of  oleic  or  stearic  acid  with  tallow  was  re- 


moved in  one-third  of  the  time  the  tallow  alone  would 
have  taken,  so  that  the  fatty  acid  must  have  considerably 
increased  the  saponifiability  of  the  tallow. 

Mineral  oils  were  also  experimented  upon.  These 
oils  are  not  saponifiable,  and  are  not  removable  com- 
pletely by  boiling  with  alkali,  but  if  they  are  either 
mixed  with  fat  oils  or  fat  oils  be  rubbed  over  the  min- 
eral oil  stains,  the  latter  can  be  removed  almost  com- 
pletely. Experiment  showed  that  the  less  fat  oil  there 
is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  remove  mineral  oil  from 
cloth,  and  that  to  ensure  complete  removal  the  two  oils 
must  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  By  mixture  with 
the  fat  oil  the  mineral  oil  is  enabled  during  saponifica- 
tion to  form  an  emulsion,  and  so  is  mechanicallly  car- 
ried away  with  the  aqueous  liquors.  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  when  a  bleacher  has  found  mineral  oil  in 
the  cloth  he  is  bleaching,  the  best  way  to  extract  it 
would  be  to  saturate  the  cloth  in  olive  oil  or  oleic  acid. 
The  greater  utility  of  rosin  soap  over  pure  soda  is  prob- 
ably explainable  by  reason  of  its  emulsifying  powers 
being  greater. 

Lime  is  also  known  to  be  an  active  scouring  agent, 
and  this  may  be  explainable  by  the  lime  forming  an 
insoluble  lime  soap,  which  adheres  to  the  cloth  and  at- 
tracts to  it  fatty  and  other  matters  in  a  mechanical  man- 
ner, so  facilitating  the  removal  of  these  bodies  from  the 
cotton  cloth. — "Textile  Mercury." 


Constancy  of  The  Weight  of  Musk. 

A  very  general  opinion,  found  in  most  treatises  of 
elementary  physics,  is  that  a  grain  of  musk  willl  diffuse 
a  very  strong  odor  for  a  number  of  years  without  losing 
weight.  This  opinion,  however,  is  contradictory  to  the 
law  of  the  preservation  of  matter  and  the  notions,  which 
are  to-day  admitted,  as  to  the  way  in  which  odors  are 
spread.  It  is,  indeed,  known  that  a  body  is  considered 
odoriferous  which,  in  a  state  of  vapor,  strikes  the  olfac- 
tory nerve  and  communicates  to  the  brain  the  sense  of 
smell.  After  that,  an  odoriferous  body,  whatever  it 
may  be,  continues  to  decrease  in  weight,  this  diminution 
becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  as  time  proceeds. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  very  precise. scales  here- 
tofore employed,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  a  fragment  of  musk  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  even  after  a  very  long  time. 

An  eminent  Italian  experimentalist,  Mr.  Salvioni,  has 
recently  given  some  interesting  information  as  to  this 
constancy  of  the  weight  of  musk  in  air.  In  the  first 
place,  he  endeavored  to  substitute  a  more  precise  appa- 
ratus for  the  ordinary  scales,  which  would  enable  him  to 
estimate  more  exactly  the  smallest  difference;  this  in- 
strument is  known  by  the  name  "microbalance,"  and  is 
a  kind  of  steel-yard  which  is  perfect  to  a  nicety.     Its 
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essential  parts  comprise  a  glass  thread  or  a  very  thin 
steel  ribbon  fixed  at  one' end,  the  body,  whose  weight  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  being  placed  at  the  other  end, 
which  is  free.  This  body  naturally  causes  the  thread 
or  ribbon  to  bend,  by  means  of  microscopical  observa- 
tion, enables  one  to  find  out  the  weight  of  the  slightest 
amounts,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  variations  which  this 
weight  will  undergo  as  a  result  of  various  influences. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  hygrometrical  combustion  of 
the  air,  the  following  experiment  of  M.  Salvioni's  may 
be  mentioned : — He  experimented  on  one  decimetre  of 
musk,  which  he  left  in  dry  air,  with  the  object  of  its 
evaporating,  for  200  hours ;  a  slight  loss  in  weight  was 
detected,  which  was,  however,  appreciable  on  the  "micro- 
balance;"  but  if  conveyed  to  damp  air  immediately  after- 
wards and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  hour,  it  was 
then  found  that  this  morsel  of  musk  regained  its  weight 
of  one  decigram.  Therefore  within  an  hour  the  musk 
absorbs  from  the  air  sufficient  moisture  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  weight  brought  about  by  evaporation  during 
a  far  longer  time  in  dry  air.  This  experiment,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  others,  is  decisive. 

An  apparent  anomaly  therefore  disappears,  which  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  odors.  Musk, 
therefore,  acts  the  same  as  all  the  other  odoriferous 
bodies;  in  time  it  loses  weight  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  this  loss  of  weight  is  accompanied  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  are  the  two  actions  which  led  ancient  physicians 
to  suppose  that  musk  retained  an  invariable  weight  when 
exposed  to  the  air. — Oils,  Colours  mid  Drysalteries. 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

QUESTIONS. 

Question  No.  31 :  Has  any  one  succeeded  with  any 
of  the  Lescas  oils  for  the  purpose  of  treating  mineral 
oils  so  that  they  can  be  saponified  ?    F. 


ANSWERS. 

To  Question  jSTo.  27 :    We  have  received  the  following 
two  replies  to  this  question : 

(1)  Your  inquirer  is  in  all  probability  looking  for 
something  that  does  not  exist;  have  never  heard  of  a 
calcium  chloride  test  for  soaps  and  fatty  acids.  Ask 
him  to  be  more  explicit ;  what  does  he  wish  to  test  for  ? 
The  only  use  for  chloride  of  lime  in  a  soap  factory 
that  we  know  of,  is  that  it  is  sometimes  employed  for 
bleaching  soap  and  nigre. 

(2)  I  cannot  imagine  how  calcium  chloride  could 
be  applied  for  testing  soaps  and  fatty  acids.  I  wonder 
if  the  enquirer  is  not  looking  for  description  of  hard- 


water  test  in  which  calcium  chloride  and  standard  soap 
solution  are  used  to  determine  degree  of  hardness  of 
water.  If  so,  he  can  find  it  in  Eoscoe  &  Schorlemmer's 
Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Vol.  I,  page  250. 

To  Question  29 :  All  usually  required  to  recover 
fatty  matters  from  soap  used  is  a  wooden  or  lead  lined 
tank  in  which  the  waste  water  can  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  this  tank  is  best  provided  with  a  steam 
coil.  The  amount  of  acid  used  depends  altogether  on 
the  amount  of  alkali  to  be  neutralized  and  the  time 
for  boiling  is  two  hours  at  the  most.  The  fatty  acids 
regained  are  in  various  states  of  impurity  and  the 
machinery  required  for  further  treatment  ranges  all 
the  way  from  a  mere  filter  to  a  distilling  plant. 

To  Question  30 :  Castor  oil,  having  a  saponification 
number  of  180,  will  yield  about  145  pounds  of  soap 
as  compared  to  about  150  in  case  of  tallow;  it  will  be 
quite  a  soft  soap  at  that,  so  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it  can  be  used  with  other  stock. 


ANSWERS  IN    BRIEF. 

O.  H.  of  Berlin  :    Besten  Dank  ! 

J.  B.  of  111. :  The  postoffiee  informs  us  that  you 
moved  without  leaving  new  address.  If  you  see  this, 
please  give  us  directions  for  filling  your  subscription. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade- Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  bv  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

708,877.     Soap-holder.     John  P.   Eustis,  Newtonville, 

Mass. 
708,652.     Reservoir  for  dispensing  liquid  soap.     Elmer 

Lee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
708,920.     Device  for  washing  diapers.    John  W.  Reed, 

Greensburg,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

38.886.  Laundry  cream.  Louis  Lochman,  Jr.,,  New 
York,  1ST.  Y.,  the  word  "Waxole,"  appearing 
on  a  rectangular  background. 

38.887.  Certain  named  cleaning  and  polishing  com- 
pounds. The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.  The  word 
"Easybright,"  represented  on  a  signboard  held 
up  by  a  lion  rampant. 

38,851.  Laundry  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co., 
Chicago.    The  words  "Lone  Star." 


LABELS. 

9,438.  Title:  "Van  Winkle's  Medicated  Soap." 
(For  Medicated  Soap.)  Edward  Van  Winkle 
&  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

Newsitemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  And  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

J.  H.  Farnsworth  and  F.  C.  Farnsworth  of  Chicago 
are  reported  to  have  secured  an  option  on  two  lots  in 
Minneapolis,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  four-story  soap 
factory  to  cost  $45,000.  L.  H.  Braclshaw  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  men  in  Minneapolis. 


The  Camden  and  Philadelphia  Soap  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  capital  $200,000,  has  been  incorporated  by 
P.  W.  Hirst,  M.  W.  Hirst,  J.  L.  Garwood  and  others. 


The  Minnesota  Soap  company  will  build  a  $5,000 
addition  to  their  building  on  the  corner  of  Eagle  and 
Spring  streets. 


Judgei  McPherson,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia,  and  Judge  Kirkpatriek,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton,  have  appointed 
A.  E.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  I.  Bndd,  of 
Camden,  N".  J.,  receivers  for  the  American  Alkali  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Brown  is  president  of  the  company.  An- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  rehabilitation  committee 
of  the  company  that  the  plan  for  reorganizing  the  con- 
cern had  become  inoperative.  Efforts  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commercial  Development  Company  of 
England  upon  a  settlement  of  the  $50,000  note  held 
by  that  company  having  failed,  the  committee  decided 
to  apply  for  receivers. 


The  Diamond  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kome,  jST.  Y.,  has 
been  dissolved,  William  Schneible  retiring.  The  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  by  Marcella  and  Kichard  Keefe. 


Incorporated :  The  Federal  Soap  Company,  Chicago, 
to  manufacture  soap,  soap  powder,  etc.  Capital,  $10,- 
000.  Incorporators :  Edward  Lewis,  Alpha  Bodkin 
and  Frederick  Benjamin. 


Ben  Bowden  of  the  Beaumont  Soap  Co.  and  W.  A. 
Mott,  soapmaker  and  chemist  of  the  firm  named,  have 
returned  home  from  a  vacation  at  Atlantic  City  and 
have  taken  to  hustling  around  the  factory  again.  Busi- 
ness in  the  Mayfield  factory  is  humming. 


Incorporated:  The  Eock  Oil  Soap  Co.,  Oakland,  N". 
J.  Capital,  $24,000.  Incorporators:  Alfred  R.  Brad- 
ley, Samuel  Hatt  and  Maross  Jenkins. 


Under  date  of  July  5,  1902,  Commercial  Agent  E.  T. 
Greener  writes  from  Vladivostock : 

A  new  soap  factory  is  to  be  opened  at  Vladivostock. 
Most  of  the  soap  has  heretofore  come  from  European 
Russia.     The  new  factory  has  an  encouraging  opening. 


The  owner  lately  sold  2,000  poods  (72,224  pounds)  and 
has  4,000  poods  (144,448  pounds)  in  stock.  He  makes 
three  qualities  of  soap — blue,  yellow  and  green.  It 
is  said  they  equal  in  grade  those  soaps  imporfed  from 
European  Russia.  After  building  his  factory,  the  owner 
found  that  the  necessary  grease  had  to  come  from 
abroad,  and  there  was  an  almost  prohibitive  duty  on  it. 
An  appeal  to  St.  Petersburg  resulted  in  a  decree  per- 
mitting the:  grease  to  be  imported  duty  free. 


In  a  terrific  explosion  in  a  750-gallon  rendering  tank 
in  the  Bernhard  Lichtenheld  soap  factory,  a  portion 
of  the  north  wall  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  and  20 
feet  wide,  was  torn  out  on  Sept.  4,  at  Racine,  Wis. 

A  large  area  of  floor  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  roof  blown  into  the  river.  The  large  iron 
tank  was  torn  from  its  foundation. 

Louis  Lichtenheld,  the  engineer,  son  of  the  owner, 
narrowly  escaped  instant  death.  He  was  standing  but 
a  few  feet  away  from  the  tank  when  the  explosion 
occurred.  He  was  starting  the  fire,  and  claims  to  have 
had  only  40  pounds  pressure.  The  damage  is  consider- 
able. There  is  no  insurance.  Business  will  be  resumed 
when  repairs  are  made.,. 


Incorporated:  The  Glendale  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  manufacture  soap.  Capital, 
$15,000.  Incorporators:  Charles  W.  Thomas,  Nutley, 
N.  J.;.  Theo.  A.  Harnes,  Jersey  City,  K  J.;  Paul  T. 
Conord,  Brooklyn,  ]ST.  Y. 


The  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.  has  bought  a  lot  near  the 
depot  in  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  is  erecting  a  brick  building 
to  serve  as  a  factory  hereafter. 


The  Nelson  Soap  Co.  of  Chicago  will  move  its  works 
to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  a  company  capitalized  at  $25,000 
having  been  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  local  busi- 
ness men  have  taken  a  part  of  the  stock.  The  removal 
is  to  be  effected  without  delay  and  the  factory  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  October. 


Incorporated :  The  American  Green  Oil  Soap  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  capital,  $2,500,  by  John  J.  Rooney,  E. 
L.  Peck  and  A.  J.  Booney. 


The  Birmingham  Cotton  Oil  Mill  has  recently  sold 
its  property,  valued  at  $40,000,  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  the  Kentucky  Refining  Co.,  Louisville.  Fred  H. 
Vernon,  manager  of  the  former  concern,  will  continue 
in  this  capacity  with  the  new  company. 


Xow  the  bone  and  tallow  men  have  begun  to  deny 
that  they  are  thinking  of  selling  out  to  a  combination 
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and  one  or  two  have  already  gone  so  far  as  to  decline 
to  discuss  a  report  that  they  have  done  so.  In  a  week 
or  so  the  promoter  will  probably  show  his  head,  if  not 
his  hand. 


Alex.  P.  Mende,  the  manufacturer  of  the  Vacuum 
Drying  Chamber  advertised  in  these  pages,  has  or- 
ganized the  American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Co., 
with  the  works  at  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  an  office 
in  New  York  City-. 


The  Kentucky  Refining  Co.  of  Louisville  will  build 
a  cottonseed  oil  mill  at  Ozark,  Ala. 


Victor  Klotz,  the  head  of  the  Parfumerie  Ed.  Pinaud, 
Paris,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  Government.  This 
high  distinction  is  very  seldom  obtained  by  business 
men  in  France. 


The  Connecticut  State  Butchers'  and  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation has  had  under  advisement  for  over  a  year  a 
plan  for  the  erection  of  a  $25,000  tallow  rendering- 
plant  where  the  members  in  the  retail  meat  business 
can  send  their  fat  to  be  rendered  and  perhaps  made 
into  soap. 


The  organization  is  announced  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  of  the  Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Co.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  and  headquarters  at  Jack- 
sonville. The  organizers  are  some  of  the  leading  naval 
stores  factors. 


Incorporated :  The  Berry  Buoyant  Soap  Company, 
Chicago;  capital,  $50,000;  manufacturing  soap  and  by- 
products; incorporators,  James  H.  Raymond,  Frank  H. 
Drury,  and  E.  Shasberger. 


A  thousand  boxes  of  "Diamond  C"  soap  stored  in 
the  C.  L.  Anderson  Mercantile  Co.'s  storehouse,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  proved  too  great  a  weight  and  the  end  of 
the  building  caved  in,  throwing  the  soap  all  over  the 
ground.  Just  what  happened  then  is  variously  reported : 
It  appears  that  a  gang  of  tramps  were  awaiting  the 
approach  of  a  train  which  passes  the  wrecked  building 
and  which  they  intended  to  board  under  cover  of  the 
prevailing  darkness;  news  of  the  accident  reached  them 
promptly  and  while  some  of  them  could  not  overcome 
their  natural  aversion  to  soap  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  others  saw  in  the  accident  one  of  those 
opportunities  which  come  to  a  man  only  rarely  and 
need  to  be  grasped  promptly  to  make  one's  fortune — 
in  other  words  they  began  to  carry  off  the  soap  for 
speculative  purposes  and  Avere  joined  in  the  affair  by 


poor  people  living  in  the  vicinity.     Before  they  were 
stopped  a  hundred  boxes  of  soap  had  disappeared. 


Joseph  E.  Berry  lias  enlarged  his  soap  building-  near 
Farmington,  Me.,  and  is  putting  in  new  machinery, 
that  be  may  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  his  wash- 
ing powder  and  soap. 


An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  soap  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  Cripple  Creek.  The  head 
of  the  movement  is  S.  F.  Xockersmith  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa.  For  years  the  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  soaps,  dyes,  etc.,  and  he  believes 
there  is  a  very  profitable  field  for  such  an  establishment 
in  Cripple  Creek.  He  will  endeavor  to  interest  local 
capital  but  will  also  invest  his  own  money.  He  claims 
that  the  business  of  the  district  itself  would  bring  a 
large  profit  upon  the  money  invested. 


The  schooner  Freeman,  on  its  way  from  New  Bed- 
ford to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  is  said  to  have  picked 
up  a  lump  of  ambergris  weighing  145  pounds. 


The  matter  of  declaring  the  soap  factory  of  the  L. 
Hemingway  Co.  at  New  Haven,  Conn,  a  nuisance  and 
ordering  its  removal  is  still  haunting  the  board  of  health 
of  that  city.  At  the  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago  the  board 
voted  that  the  place  was  a  nuisance  and  should  be  at- 
tended to.  A  delegation  of  25  of  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  appeared  before  the  board  and  gave  their 
statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  place  and  the 
nuisance  arising  therefrom.  Representatives  of  the 
company  also  appeared  and  gave  their  side  of  the  case. 
The  board  finally  decided  to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table 
until  a  later  meeting. 


The  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Board  of  Health  controversy 
about  the  alleged  soap  factory  nuisance  has  ended  in 
the  latter  agreeing  to  make  alterations  that  will  over- 
come the  trouble  complained  of. 


According  to  the  Muncie,  Ind.,  Morning  Star,  the 
soap  factory  of  W.  W.  McDonald  of  that  city  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  trades  council  to  use  the 
Union  Label. 


According  to  advice  from  Texas  Swift  &  Co.  have 
purchase^  six  cottonseed  mills  in  central  Texas  in 
order  to  supply  its  refinery  at  Fort  Worth. 


The  Kehew-Bradley  Co.  is  erecting-  a  grease  and  oil 
refinery  at  Salem,  Mass. 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Bra.nd  List. 


344  Home  Soap  Co. .  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'/'g 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Antillia  2 

Beauty  Belle  115 

Bell's  Broun  343 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C  oud  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

Blue  Olive  340 

Chlorine  340 

Clean  easy  286 

Dactylis  11 

Dermieura  327 

Empress  Eugenie  115 

Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull. 
England. 

Evergreen  286 

Faeine  340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'■  Seonring2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glyeerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n  2 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

Geyser  343 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 

Jewel  2 

Kazan  343 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Lion  2 

Long  Shot  345 
Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 


Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  IB 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marveline  300 

Mentholatum  Com  Oil  S.  169 
Michigan  Family  2 
Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flonr  340 
Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 

"        Pink  298 
Lily  298 
Peach  Blue  340 
Perfecto  121 
Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Port  Sunlight,  England. 
Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 

Soap  Co. 
Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 

port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 
Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rockford  ScouringS 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Star  Mottled  2 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 

White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
Windsor2 
World's  Fair  2 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Napthol  340 
Noxlabor  340 
Hollo  340 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 


Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Palmo  340 
Pen  Yen  340 
Pony  Up  340 
Two  Jacks  340 
Anty  Up  340 
Frog  340 
Jack  &  Jill  340 
Yellow  Dog  340 
Tode  340 
Billy-Goat  340 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Noxwork  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 


Cloth  Pin  340 

J  ack  Pot  340 

Nolabor  34U 

La  Mariposa  54 

Angelus  54 

Idyllwild  54 

Climax  Chip  54 

Helix  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Mexicano  54 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Lemolive  54 

Lemola  Toilet.  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Last  Long  286. 


15he  Markets. 

Tallow. — New  York  City  in  hhds.  held  at  6^c ;  in 
tierces  6^c ;  market  still  continues  rather  quiet  and 
buyers  inclined  to  hold  off  except  for  present  needs,  a 
period  of  lower  prices  being  expected;  sales  of  counts- 
made  at  6^  to  6ic,  as  to  grade.  Western  sales  reported 
at  7|c  to  7|c  for  prime  packers. 

Grease. — Trading  rather  restricted.  "A"  white,  7  to 
7ic;  "B"  white,  %\  to  6^-c;  bone  and  house,  5i  to  5fc; 
yellow,  5-g-  to  5^-c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Last  sales  at  New  York  at  40  to  40ie 
for  prime  yellow;  39c  bid  for  early  part  of  October. 

Corn  Oil. — 51  to  6c  as  to  quantity;  demand  still  quiet. 

Cocoanut  Oil — Ceylon  held  at  6f  to  7c  spot;  6?c  asked 
for  stock  to  arrive  in  October;  Cochin,  8^c  asked  for 
spot,  and  8c  for  supplies  under  way. 

Olive  Foots. 
under  way. 

Palm  Oil. — 5|  to  5£c  for  prime  red  oil;   5i  to  6c  for 


-5f  c  for  spot;  5-J-  to  5-g-c  asked  for  goods 


Lagos  as  to  grade.     Palm  Kernel  oil  7c. 

Red  Oil — 6|  to  6^-c  for  Saponified;   both  supply  and 
demand  are  still  rather  restricted. 
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MENDE'S   VACUUM 
DRYING  CHAMBERS 


Avoid  oxidation,  burning  and  melting  of  material. 
Have  a  very  large  drying  capacity.  Jt,  jf,  «•*  ^t  jt 
Occupy  but  a  small  space  and  need  very  little  steam. 
Accomplish  the  drying  of  materials  in  a  few  hours, 
where    it    otherwise    requires    many  days  or  'weeks. 

Laboratory    Vacuum    Drying    Chambers 

Suitable  for  experimental  work  and  for  practical 
drying  tests  previous  to  ordering  large  machines. 

ALEX   P.    MENDE,   Patentee   and    Builder 

Office,  125  East  62a  Street,  New  York. 
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At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Laimdrymen's  Na- 
tional Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
1.3,  14  and  15,  the  question  was  discussed  whether  or 
not  it  was  worth  while  to  look  for  measures  having  in 
lew  the  recovery  (from  the  waste  water)  of  the  soap 
thVt  had  been  used  in  laundries.  One  member  reported 
f|al  his  firm  had  had  a  chemist  make  experiments  in 
ihat  direction  and  that  the  result  was  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  that  the  cost  did  not  warrant  the  effort. 


At  the  same  convention  the  method  of  buying  soap 
according  to  the  fatty  acid  contents  was  discussed  (par- 
ticulars appear  on  another  page  of  this  paper),  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  discussions  on  soap,  as  they  occur 
from  year  to  year  at  these  conventions,  show  unmistak- 
ably that  the  laundrymen  in  general  are  steadily  acquir- 
ing a  better  insight  into  all  that  is  connected  with  soap. 


When  we  printed  that  item  recently  of  there  being 
enough  fat  in  the  average  human  body  to  make  4y2 
pounds  of  soap,  the  worst  thought  that  came  to  us  was 
the  quotation :  "To  what  base  uses  we  may  come."  The 
Southern  Drug  Journal  picked  it  up  from  a  more  prac- 
tical standpoint  and  solilloquizes  thusly : 

"It  is  said  that  the  human  body  contains  materials 
for  making  41/2  pounds  of  soap  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
a  pity  that  some  human  bodies  are  not  turned  into  4% 
pounds  of  soap,  or  something  equally  useful." 


On  another  page  appears  a  letter  from  an  Austra- 
lian subscriber  (whom  we  hereby  thank  for  it)  on  an- 
other addition  to  our  list  of  uses  for  soap. 


It  is  estimated  that  this  season's  rosin  crop  will  fall 
at  least  10  per  cent,  short  of  that  of  the  previous  season, 
which  itself  had  been  far  short  of  previous  seasons.  The 
producers  insist  that  not  only  is  suitable  timber  scarce, 
but  so  difficult  to  locate  that  manufacturing  cost  is 
greatly  increased  thereby,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  cost 
of  labor.  If  this  is  true,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  that,  the  further  restriction  of  the  crop  im- 
posed upon  its  members  by  the  Turpentine  Operators' 
Association  must  be  considered  a  wise  move,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  at  least.  Eeeklessly  wasting  the  tim- 
ber, only  to  lead  to  overproduction  with  consequent  dis- 
astrous competition,  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  nat- 
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ural  source  of  wealth,  is  certainly  inexcusable  from 
every  point  of  view.  With  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment recently  given  by  the  government,  and  improved 
manufacturing  processes  fully  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns lately,  it  is  expected  'to  be  possible  to  preserve  the 
pine  forests  for  a  long  number  of  years,  while  until  re- 
cently it  was  obvious  that  the  wasteful  methods  in  vogue, 
if  persisted  in,  would  destroy  all  of  our  available  pine 
trees  in  little  over  ten  years  from  now.  This  subject 
being  of  vast  importance  to  our  subscribers,  we  publish 
on  another  page  the  speech  of  Governor  Jennings,  of 
Florida,  delivered  before  the  Turpentine  Operators'  As- 
sociation, and  containing  a  great  deal  of  reliable  and  im- 
portant information. 


has  kept  the  large  firms  from  attempting  to  increase 
profits  unduly  by  entering  any  combination. 


Any  industry  that  has  not  by  this  time  been  talked 
about  as  a  subject  for  the  trust  or  combination  promoter, 
must  be  most  utterly  beyond  hope  of  ever  being  so  organ- 
ized. The  promoter's  profession,  in  fact,  seems  to  be 
overcrowded,  and  the  field  for  its  usefulness  has  been 
picked  almost  threadbare. 

One  of  the  much  talked  about  corporations  of  late  is 
the  witch-hazel  combination  proposed  several  months 
ago,  and  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  its  stock  was  is- 
sued some  weeks  ago.  Judging  from  the  prospectus  is- 
sued, the  offer  of  any  of  the  stock  for  sale  was  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  acts  of  philanthropy  in  American  his- 
tory, for  the  profit  that  was  to  accrue  to  purchasers  of 
the  stock  was  something  enormous. 

A  little  later  the  stock  was  advertised  "to  druggists" 
with  a  special  inducement  attachment;  that  is  to  say, 
every  druggist  buying  200  shares  at  50  cents  per  share, 
was  offered  as  a  premium  one  gross  pint  bottles  of  witch 
hazel  extract,  said  to  be  worth  (at  retail  price)  $72,  but 
claimed  by  those  supposed  to  know  not  to  bring  more 
than  half  that  at  retail.  However  that  may  be,  chromos 
thrown  in  with  shares  of  combination  stock  do  not  in- 
spire confidence. 

Promising  though  the  outlook  appeared  from  the 
prospectus,  the  picture  is  very  different  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  statements  emanating  from  firms  that  have 
not  entered  the  combination.  According  to  them  the 
profits  of  the  business  were  exaggerated  in  the  first  place. 
Further,  the  prospectus  added  that  options  had  been 
acquired  "on  all  concerns  now  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  witch-hazel  extract  and  kindred  products,  with 
few  exceptions;"  it  is  now  pointed  out  that  these  "few 
exceptions"  comprise,  among  others,  one  firm  which 
alone  controls  about  half  of  all  the  witch  hazel  made  in 
the  world,  and  also  another  firm  which  is  considered  the 
second  largest  producer,  and  also  two  or  three  other  very 
large  concerns.  Again,  the  ease  with  which  new  inde- 
pendent plants  could  be  started  anywhere  at  all  is  what 


We  are  inclined  to  "take  stock"  in  the  representa- 
tions of  the  independent  firms  rather  than  in  the  com- 
bine— even  with  a  gross  of  pint  bottles  thrown  in  with 
each  $100  worth  of  shares — but  what  most  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  fact  that  not  every  industry  is  carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  excitement  over  mergers,  corpo- 
rations, combinations,  trusts  and  similar  organizations. 
The  end  of  successful  combinations  is  not  yet,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  them. 


On  this  subject  of  combining  forces  in  various  ways 
the  following  from  the  Modern  Grocer  is  quite  appro- 
priate : 

"In  the  matter  of  co-operative  purchasing,  we  are 
told  of  the  experience  of  a  number  of  Wisconsin  drug- 
gists who  formed  an  association  and  appointed  one  of  its 
members  their  purchasing  agent.  The  plan  worked  well. 
By  large  buying  this  dealer  was  able  to  secure  prices 
usually  given  to  the  jobber,  and  all  of  the  retailers  profit- 
ed thereby.  It  was  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  dealer 
who  was  acting  as  buyer  was  a  very  attractive  personage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  traveling  salesmen.  His  store  be- 
came more  heavily  stocked  than  was  its  wont  and  his 
bank  account  became  longer  and  stronger.  It  was  found 
that  while  he  was  getting  the  prices  desired  by  his  broth- 
er druggists,  he  was  accepting  personal,  presents  from 
salesmen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cost  him  practically 
nothing  to  keep  up  his  stock.  Then  poor,  old,  decrepit 
human  nature  came  to  the  front.  The  retailers  dis- 
banded, resumed  the  payment  of  his  prices  and  lost 
profit  just  to  keep  this  one  from  being  especially  benefit- 
ed.    The  clog  in  the  manger  barks  again." 


A  Chicago  firm  has  been  posted  on  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  for  conduct  "inconsistent  with  just 
and  equitable  principles  of  trade,"  and  has  been  barred 
from  representation  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  The 
specific  cause  of  trouble  leading  to  this  action  was  a 
shipment  to  Welch  &  Welch,  of  New  York,  of  a  car  of 
naphtha  grease,  which  turned  out  to  contain  81  per 
cent,  or  impurities.  The  Chicago  firm  explains  that 
they  sent  samples  of  this  lot  of  grease  to  Few  York  and 
made  the  sale  according  to  sample;  that  the  samples 
having  proved  acceptable  to  the  buyers,  and  the  goods 
being  equal  to  the  sample,  they  feel  that  the  charge  of 
uncommercial  conduct  is  not  justified. 

Assuming  the  transaction  to  have  been  just  as  here 
stated,  the  risk  of  buying  according  to  sample,  without 
examining  that  sample  as  thoroughly  as  the  goods  them- 
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selves  will  be  examined,  is  once  more  emphasized.  The 
presence  in  the  market  of  grease  containing  81  per  cent, 
of  impurities  is  also  emphasized. 


A  certain  expert  once  discovered  and  proclaimed  to 
the  world  a  method  of  doing  a  certain  thing  in  a  labori- 
ous and  withal  uncertain  manner,  although  there  were 
already  four  or  five  other,  simpler,  and  surer  methods  in 
every  day  use  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  The  only 
explanation  for  his  action  was  that,  being  ambitious  to 
invent  something  at  any  rate,  and  finding  the  best  pos- 
sible methods  all  invented  beforehand,  he  invented  the 
worst  way  rather  than  nothing  at  all. 

This  story  comes  to  our  mind  very  often  when  we 
read  the  patent  papers  concerning  some  newly  invented 
soap,  for  on  no  other  theory  can  the  inventions  be  ac- 
counted for  which  these  patent  papers  disclose.  Slight- 
ly strange  it  seems,  however,  that  these  inventors  pay 
the  not  inconsiderable  fees  to  obtain  patents  for  their 
silly  inventions ;  certainly  these  fees  must  be  called  not 
inconsiderable,  inasmuch  as  the  inventors  are  evidently 
not  prosperous  business  men  as  a  rule. 

Now  and  then  we  have  printed  the  specifications  of 
patents  of  tins  class,  merely  as  a  diversion,  but  none  was 
stranger  than  one  that  now  comes  from  the  French  pat- 
ent office.  According  to  this,  a  French  patent  has  been 
granted  to  a  M.  Klump,  on  making  a  filled  soap  by  the 
process  of  "saponifying  the  fat  by  20  to  30  degree  soda 
lye  and  adding  a  suitable  quantity  of  salt  to  separate." 
We  hardly  trusted  our  eyes  on  reading  that  this  process 
had  been  really  patented  in  France,  but  several  slightly 
varying  examples  given  (in  explanation)  in  the  papers 
are  to  the  same  effect.  For  instance,  one  example  calls 
for  100  lbs.  tallow,  300  lbs.  palm  oil  and  40  parts  rosin; 
saponify  with  4  lbs.  98  per  cent,  calcined  soda  in  20  lbs. 
hot  water  and  214  lbs.  40  degree  caustic  lye,  separate  by 
salt,  and  there  you  are. 


If  there  is  anything  tiresome  in  soap  literature,  it  is 
that  irrepressible  story  of  a  natural  soap  mine  discovered 
"out  West."  We  first  heard  of  it  about  fifteen  years  ago 
and  soon  saw  it  bob  up  in  numerous  variations  in  Ger- 
man, English  and  French  papers.  After  a  few  years' 
rest  it  was  revived  in  Spanish  and  Italian  trade  papers. 
Becoming  more  and  more  phantastie  as  it  was  passed 
along,  it  has  been  telegraphed  from  Iceland  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  3  o'clock  Extra,  and  reaching  Idaho  on  its  sec- 
ond trip  around  the  world  it  went  via  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Timbuctoo  and  then  seemed  suc- 
cessfully lost.  But  here  it  breaks  out  again  with  re- 
doubled fury  from  a  padded  cell  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming ! 

The  Cheyenne  Sun-Leader  of  Sept.  18,  and  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Oct.  11,  each  give  a  half- 


column  to  an  account  of  a  "wonderful  deposit"'  of  soap 
discovered  six  miles  north  of  Newcastle,  Wyo.  A  few 
features  of  these  reports  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
original  of  fifteen  years  ago,  are  as  follows : 

"Newcastle,  Wyo.,  is  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
soap  producing  centers  in  the  country." 

"J.  L.  Griffin  has  been  sent  out  to  investigate  the  find 
by  Armour  &  Co.,  and  says  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
purity  of  the  soap." 

"We  have  tested  it  in  soap,  having  sent  thirteen  cars 
all  told  to  Chicago  and  Minneapolis."  (Who  'we"  are 
the  report  does  not  clearly  say.) 

"The  material  is  an  excellent  filler  for  soaps  and  pa- 
per." (If  there  is  "no  doubt  of  the  purity  of  the  soap," 
why  use  it  as  a  filler?) 

"Through  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  three 
of  the  largest  soap  manufacturers  in  the  country  have 
been  interested." 

"The  soap  has  no  grit,  does  not  lather,  but  cleans  and 
beautifies  the  skin  as  no  other  manufactured  soap  ever 
did." 

"No  chemical  analysis  is  available,  but  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares  it  is  at  least 
99  44-100  pure."  (Could  any  chemical  analysis  beat 
any  such  guess  for  closeness?) 

"In  its  raw  state,  only  prepared  in  paste,  the  soap 
makes  an  excellent  scalp  cleaner,  removing  all  dandruff 
and  stopping  the  falling  hair  at  one  application.  Tests 
now  in  progress  are  expected  to  reveal  a  splendid  hair 
restorer.  The  paste  polishes  nickel,  brass  and  silver  to 
a  mirror-like  reflection." 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  these  natural  soap  mines 
contain  simply  more  or  less  pure  "soapstone" ;  we  had  a 
sample  from  such  a  mine  given  us  years  ago  by  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  Schmidt,  of  Chicago,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  as  a 
curiosity,  and  while  it  had  some  peculiar  characteristics 
and  on  a  pinch  might  possibly  be  made  to  assist  a  little 
in  washing  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  the  wildest 
flights  of  our  imagination  could  not  show  us  any  resem- 
blance to  soap.  We  are  glad  it  was  found  such  an  ad- 
mirable hair  restorer — if  that  story  comes  this  way  much 
oftener,  we  shall  need  a  lot  of  it. 


Here  is  a  new  trick,  just  come  from  England.  A 
canvasser,  working  a  certain  district  for  a  soap  manufac- 
turer, asked  a  housewife  if  she  had  saved  any  soap  wrap- 
pers issued  by  the  firm.  When  he  was  informed  that  she 
had  five  less  than  ten  dozen,  he  succeeded  in  selling  her 
five  bars  of  soap,  to  make  up  the  lull  ten  dozen  of  wrap- 
pers. Those  wrappers  he  declared  himself  to  be  author- 
ized to  collect,  promising  that  the  firm  would  in  return 
send  her  a  prize  at  Christmas.  Then  he  was  allowed  to 
take  the  ten  dozen  wrappers  along,  which  he  did,  and  he 
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promptly  sold  them  to  a  grocer  for  two  shillings.  At  the 
police  court  he  got  the  worse  end  of  the  bargain,  how- 
ever, for  he  had  to  pay  ten  shillings  fine  and  four  times 
as  much  in  costs. 


We  have  just  read,  in  a  special  issue  of  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Eeporter,  a  full  account  of  the  convention  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  held  last 
month,  and  we  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion. For  one  thing  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  ad- 
miration for  a  contemporary  able  to  mail  from  New 
York,  on  about  the  20th  of  October,  a  full  report,  con- 
sisting of  36  large  pages  of  fine  print,  of  a  convention 
held  in  California  on  the  7th  to  the  11th  day  of  that 
month. 

We  also  tender  our  compliments,  equally  sincere,  to 
an  association  of  representative  business  men  who  not 
only  have  such  an  able  and  energetic  newspaper  perform 
such  a  service  for  them,  but  who  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
a  newspaper  devoted  to  their  interests  in  a  position 
where  it  can  perform  such  a  feat;  there  are  associations 
of  business  men  who  still  believe  that  no  news  of  their 
proceedings  must  be  allowed  to  thus  be  made  public. 

Most  of  all,  however,  the  wholesale  druggists  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  at  this,  their  twenty- 
eighth  annual  gathering,  they  have  displayed  such  an 
amount  of  important  activity  for  the  common  welfare  as 
was  reflected  from  the  committee  reports  and  general 
proceedings.  A  great  part  of  the  latter  is  of  no  direct 
interest  to  the  soap  trade,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  an  asso- 
ciation of  business  men.  Of  much  interest,  however,  to 
soap  manufacturers,  and  showing  an  example  of  how 
thoroughly  the  various  committees  have  performed  their 
labors,  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Trade-Marks. 
This  report  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying  on  another 
page. 


The  following  story  is  printed  in  Cassier's  Magazine : 

" after  dinner  the  party  of  visitors  was  taken 

through  the  shops.  Coming  to  the  new  gas  engine  their 
host  explained  its  workings  at  some  length,  winding  up 
with  the  statement:  Using  it  instead  of  steam  saves 
$1,300  a  year." 

"And  what  do  you  do  with  it?"  asked  the  bright 
young  lady  of  the  party 

"We  run  the  shop  with  it.  It  furnishes  the  power 
for  everything  upstairs.  The  wind  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  is  made  by  it.  Everything  you  saw  turning  around 
in  the  works  is  turned  by  it.  You  see,  we  save  room, 
attendance  and  fuel ;  we  save  in  getting  the  fuel  in  and 
the  dirt  out.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  us  in  our  business. 
Ynu  can  see  that,  for  it  saves  us  $1,300  a  year."  And 
he  bowed  cheerfully  to  his  fair  questioner. 


"Now  that  is  very  nice,"  she  replied.  "I  am  glad 
to  hear  it.     And  what  do  you  do  with  it?" 

Thinking  he  had  not  made  his  meaning  clear,  the 
shop  owner  very  patiently  went  over  the  ground  again, 
telling  how  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  get- 
ting motion;  telling  of  their  use  of  various  methods, 
giving  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and 
after  having  done  his  best  wound  up  with  the  strong 
point  of  the  saving  caused  by  the  last  method. 

"That  is  very  interesting,  very  interesting  indeed, 
and  what  do  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the  young  lady  once 
more. 

With  a  strong  effort  to  think  of  a  way  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  simple  form  he  began  again :  "You  know, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  something  to  run  our  shop, 
to  make  the  wheels  go  round " 

"Yes,  yes,  1  see  all  that ;  but  what  do  you  do  with  the 
$1,300  you  save  every  year?"  and  the  young  lady  looked 
around  in  an  enquiring  way,  as  though  expecting  to  see 
it  stowed  away  somewhere. 

The  saving,  the  owner  of  the  shop  says,  is  real 
enough,  still  it  seems  just  as  hard  to  be  ready  for  pay- 
day and  to  find  money  to  pay  the  bills,  as  it  ever  was. 


There  is  not  a  soap  manufacturer  who  does  not  all 
along  save  money  by  improving  methods,  by  buying  a 
little  cheaper  than  he  used  to  or  at  least  at  a  favorable 
market,  by  cutting  down  expenses,  and  so  forth.  How 
many  are  there  who  could  tell  at  the  end  of  the  year 
"what  they  did  with  it?" 


The  Newburyport  Herald  says  that  "The  laundries 
may  have  to  pay  more  for  their  fuel,  but  the  increase  of 
their  business  caused  by  the  use  of  soft  coal  will  enable 
them  to  come  nearer  than  most  people  to  squaring  the 
account." 

But  the  soap  manufacturers  in  that  case  will  be  a 
close  second. 


Eegulations  have  been  prepared  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, providing  for  the  payment  of  a  drawback  of 
duty  paid  on  imported  tallow  used — in  connection  with 
certain  materials  of  domestic  production — in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  A  point  of  special  interest  in  the  case 
which  led  to  this  ruling  was  the  circumstance  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  soap  declined  to  fully  state  the 
methods  and  ingredients  employed  by  them,  thereby 
making  it  specially  difficult  to  frame  drawback  regula- 
tions satisfactory  to  those  in  charge  of  the  government's 
customs  interests,  the  more  so  since  it  is  very  difficult 
under  the  circumstances  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the 
quantity  of  imported  tallow  present  in  a  given  soap.  It 
was,  however,  decided  that  the  customs  officials  are  au- 
thorized to  accept  properly  certified  records  of  manufac- 
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turers  as  evidence  of  the  use,  as  claimed,  of  imported 
tallow  in  the  making  of  the  soap  exported. 

The  regulations  provide  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
drawback  allowed  exceed  the  basis  of  twenty-five  pound: 
of  tallow  for  each  100  pounds  of  soap.  The  further  de- 
tails appear  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 

Perhaps  the  character  of  the  average  export  soaps 
warrants  it,  and  perhaps  it  doesn't,  but  it  seems  curious 
that  these  drawback  regulations  practically  limit  the  use 
of  tallow  in  an  export  soap  to  25  pounds  for  each  100 
pounds  of  soap.  The  new  regulations  are  said  to  be 
quite  liberal,  comparatively  speaking,  and  doubtless  they 
are  that  in  a  way,  but  the  restriction  here  referred  to 
does  not  reflect  as  much  liberality  as  does  the  average 
soap  manufacturer  in  the  use  of  tallow  in  his  soap. 


Another  Use  of  Soa.p. 

Adelaide,  August  25th,  1902. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  Eeferring  to  your  request  in  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper  for  new  uses  of  soap,  the  following 
may  be  an  interesting  addition  to  your  collection :  On 
the  sheep  stations  in  the  interior,  life  is  necessarily 
fairly  rough.  The  wife  of  the  manager  of  one  was 
troubled  by  her  boys,  when  still  very  small,  taking  to 
the  use  of  unparliamentary  language,  and  she  advises 
as  a  means  of  stopping  this,  and  making  their  ways 
more  righteous,  catching  these  youngsters  whenever 
they  gave  her  occasion,  and  thoroughly  washing  their 
mouths  out  with  the  suds  of  common  bar  soap.  She  re- 
ports that  two  or  three  operations  worked  a  cure. 

Yours  faithfully,  C. 


Governor  Jenning's  Speech. 

Befoee  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Association  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  September  10,  1902. 
(Contributed  by  E.  Moulie.) 
"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Turpentine 
Operators'  Association:  Age,  venerable  and  gray  with 
years,  is  always  entitled  to  welcome,  to  courtesy,  to  re- 
spect. In  the  days  of  Noah  there  must  have  been  naval 
stores  men,  for  we  read  of  the  ark  that  it  was  'pitched 
within  and  without  with  pitch.'  Without  naval  stores 
there  could  have  been  no  pitch,  and  without  the  primi- 
tive turpentine  operators  no  naval  stores.  This  looks 
illogical,  but,  perhaps,  it  was  not  turpentine  operators 
after  all  who  furnished  that  pitch,  for  the  pitch  Noah 
used  was  in  all  probability  asphalt,  but  if  it  was  the  ad- 
mission takes  but  a  few  hundred  years  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  industry,  for  it  is  recorded  in  history  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  knew  the  secret  of  making  turpentine  by 
wounding  the  trunks  of  the  pines  and  distilling  the  resin. 


While  turpentine  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  days  of  Noah, 
we  know  that  it  dates  back  many  years  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  consequently  among  the  oldest  of  the 
recorded  industries. 

"As  the  representatives  of  this  ancient  industry,  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  Jacksonville,  the  Queen  City  of  our  royal 
state,  and  to  Florida,  with  a  welcome  as  warm  as  our 
fervid  sun  and  as  broad  as  the  state  itself.  We  are  glad 
to  see  you  here,  glad  to  have  you,  glad  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  our  power  to  make  you  feel  that  your  welcome  is  as 
free  as  the  breezes  that  sing  their  peans  among  the  pines 
from  which  you  draw  your  wealth.  I  welcome  you  as 
the  representatives  of  a  great  industry,  one  that,  while  it 
has  not  in  the  past  proved  of  lasting  good  to  the  state, 
may,  by  wise  administration,  be  made  a  permanent  bene- 
fit to  both  yourselves  and  the  state  of  your  adoption. 

"Fifteen  months  ago  this  beautiful,  bustling  city, 
that  to-day  opens  wide  its  hospitable  doors  to  you,  lay 
in  ashes,  and  the  bronze  soldier  on  the  monument  in 
Hemming  Park  stood  sentinel  over  the  ruins  and  desola- 
tion that  spread  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Ashes,  ruin,  nothing  but  ashes,  twisted  and  tangled 
wires  and  grim,  smoke-stained  tagged  walls — not  a  tree, 
nor  plant,  nor  blade  of  grass  even,  was  left  of  the  erst- 
while beautiful  foliage  that  made  the  city  a  bower  of 
beauty.  It  looked  as  I  saw  it  then  as  though  decades 
must  come  and  go  before  the  city  could  begin  to  look  like 
itself  again.  But  while  the  walks  were  so  hot  under 
foot  that  walking  on  them  was  dangerous,  while  the 
ruins  were  still  blazing,  the  people  were  looking  ahead 
with  indomitable  courage,  and  in  less  than  a  week  were 
doing  business  in  shacks  and  wherever  they  could  find 
shelter — all  at  work,  determined  and  happy  because  it 
was  no  worse.  Others  stricken  as  they  would  have  sat 
down  to  mourn  over  their  losses. 

"To-day  we  see  the  result  of  their  determined  fight 
against  misfortune,  a  city  of  splendid  buildings,  larger, 
handsomer  than  before,  more  convenient,  buildings  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  modern  business  wants.  A  rush- 
ing, enterprising  population,  business  hurrying  on  and 
property  constantly  and  rapidly  growing  in  value.  From 
the  ruins  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  have 
sprung  stately  and  beautiful  edifices,  and  where  homes 
were  new  homes  have  risen ,  not,  perhaps,  with  the 
charms  of  the  old,  around  which  clung  sweet  memories 
and  sacred  associations,  but  homes — beautiful,  comfort- 
able, luxurious — and  both  homes  and  all  the  city  will 
soon  bloom  with  flowers,  be  verdant  with  lawns  and 
foliage,  and  the  streets  will  again  be  galleries  of  living 
green  and  welcome  shade,  more  attractive,  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever  before.  Nature  will  give  with  a  lavish 
hand  to  help  the  work  of  these  people.  It  will  not  be 
very  long  ere  even  the  scars  will  not  be  left  to  show  the 
wounds  of  the  fire.     Pardon  this  digression ;  I  could  not 
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pass  this  beautiful  creation,  so  lately  in  ruins,  rebuilt 
and  pulsing  with  life,  without  some  allusion  to  it. 

"A  few  moments  ago  I  asserted  that  you  were  en- 
titled to  welcome  and  respect  by  reason  of  ancestry  trace- 
able to  the  ancient  Greeks.  No.  I  assert  your  claim 
to  honored  recognition  here,  because  in  this  country  tur- 
pentine operators  were  active  in  1768.  During  the  three 
years  ending  with  1770  there  was  an  annual  shipment 
to  Northern  and  European  markets  of  88,111  barrels 
of  crude  turpentine,  20,646  barrels  of  pitch  and  88,366 
barrels  of  tar,  representing  a  yearly  value  of  $215,000 
in  the  currency  of  today. 

"The  gathering  of  resin  or  crude  turpentine  from  the 
long-leafed  pine  was  among  the  earliest  industries  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  first  settlers  of  what  now 
constitutes  North  Carolina.  In  those  days  no  attempt 
was  made  at  distillation,  and  consequently  much  of  the 
most  valuable  and  volatile  part  of  the  product  was  lost. 
After  the  trees  ceased  to  be  of  value  as  producers  of 
crude  turpentine  the  trees  met  their  final  end  in  the 
tar  kiln,  and  that  forest  was  no  more. 

"Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  the  industry  was 
practically  confined  to  the  district  lying  between  the 
Tar  and  Cape  Fear  rivers  in  North  Carolina,  almost 
the  entire  product,  in  its  crude  state  going  abroad  for 
distillation.  Resin  was  distilled  to  some  extent  in  some 
of  the  Northern  cities ;  later,  distilleries  were  established 
in  Wilmington,  and  soon  after  distilleries  began  to  be 
established  in  the  forests  convenient  to  the  localities 
where  the  resin  was  gathered,  but  never  very  extensively, 
because  the  process  of  distillation  was  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  clumsy  iron  still  then  in  use.  In  1834 
the  introduction  of  the  copper  still  led  to  a  largely 
increased  yield  of  spirits,  and  the  industry  grew  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  methods  of  distillation  have  not 
materially  changed  for  over  one  hundred  years,  or,  I 
might  say,  since  the  discovery  of  the  volatile  principle 
of  turpentine,  the  system  has  remained  the  same,  but 
the  copper  still  and  somewhat  improved  appliances  have 
enabled  the  operators  to  get  the  largest  possible  yield  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  from  the  resin. 

"For  a  number  of  years  the  Carolinas  practically 
monopolized  the  naval  stores  business,  which  reached 
its  maximum  there  about  1880,  when  the  two  Carolinas 
exported  5,321,546  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
656,019  barrels  of  crude  turpentine  and  rosin.  It  was 
then  that  the  depletion  of  the  forests  sent  the  operators 
in  search  of  new  fields;  these  they  found  in  Georgia, 
which  the  industry  entered  during  the  fifties,  the  records 
of  the  customhouse  at  Savannah  showing  that  364  bar- 
rels of  turpentine  and  rosin  were  exported  in  1856.  In 
the  forests  of  Georgia  the  operators  found  apparently 
inexhaustible  resources,  which  they  proceeded  to  destroy 
in  the  most  wasteful  and  reckless  manner.    The  sources 


of  supply  was  immense,  but  not  limitless,  as  you,  gentle- 
men, found  out  in  a  very  few  years.  Moving  westward, 
the  first  indications  of  the  industry  found  in  Alabama 
are  in  the  census  returns  of  1850,  when  four  establish- 
ments, with  a  product  valued  at  $17,850,  were  reported. 
In  1900  there  were  152  plants  in  Alabama,  with  an  out- 
put valued  at  $2,033,705.  Mississippi  showed  up  first 
in  the  statistics  of  1850,  with  five  establishments,  with 
products  valued  at  $19,680;  in  the  same  year  Louisiana 
reported  but  one  plant,  with  a  product  valued  at  $1,750. 
In  1890,  Mississippi  reported  145  establishments,  with 
products  valued  at  $1,772,435,  while  Louisiana  had  but 
ten  establishments,  with  an  output  valued  at  $115,324. 

"The  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  most  marked 
in  our  own  state.  In  1850  only  five  establishments,  with 
an  output  valued  at  $29,671,  were  reported;  in  I860, 
the  value  of  the  product  of  these  five  plants  had  grown 
to  $100,676.  The  war  destroyed  the  industry,  there  be- 
ing in  1870  but  two  establishments  reported,  with  an 
output  of  $26,116.  In  1880  these  had  grown  to  ten, 
with  a  product  valued  at  $295,500.  Fifteen  plants  in 
1890  produced  only  $191,859,  but  in  1900  there  were  366 
establisthments  producing  236,778  barrels  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  valued  at  $4,800,003;  772,537  barrels  of 
rosin,  valued  at  $1,637,472,  and  other  products  valued 
at  $30,100,  making  a  total  for  the  turpentine  output  for 
Florida  pine  trees  for  the  year  1900  of  $6,469,605.  This 
year  the  product  will  approximate  $10,000,000,  if  it  does 
not  exceed  that  amount. 

"In  1888  the  urgent  demand  for  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  rosin  in  the  various  fields  of  industry,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  paint,  varnish,  paper,  soap,  lubricants, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  for  illuminating  purposes 
and  in  rubber  factories  accounts  for  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
uses  named  above  'naval5  does  not  occur  a  single  time. 
The  use  of  tar  and  pitch  in  the  construction  of  ships  in 
this  and  the  old  country  gave  rise  to  the  general  term 
'naval  stores.'  Now,  such  a  small  proportion  of  the 
product  is  used  for  shipbuilding  that  the  term  has  be- 
come a  misnomer,  but  nevertheless  you  will  all  be  'naval 
stores  men'  to  the  end  of  time,  or  until  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  pine  trees  from  which  you  draw  your  stores. 

"The  turpentine  industry  of  the  United  States  has, 
from  its  first  institution,  been  confined  to  the  long- 
leafed  pine  belt  of  the  United  States,  embracing  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  1850  North 
Carolina  had  785  establishments;  South  Carolina,  40; 
Georgia,  14;  Alabama,  4;  Mississippi,  5;  Louisiana,  1, 
and  Florida,  5 ;  total  for  the  United  States  in  1850,  856 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $1,663,692,  and  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $2,855,657.  In  1900  North  Carolina  had 
174  establishments;  South  Carolina,  132;  Georgia,  524; 
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Alabama,  152;  Mississippi,  145;  Louisiana,  10,  and 
Florida,  366 ;  total,  1,503,  with  a  capital  of  $11,847,495, 
with  products  valued  at  $20,344,888;  Florida  now  stands 
first  on  the  list  and  Georgia  second. 

"The  turpentine  industry  paid  to  the  operators  in 
Florida  in  1900  the  handsome  sum  of  $6,469,575,  and 
the  operators  paid  to  the  state  in  taxes  the  sum  of  $38,- 
934. 

"During  the  decade  ending  with  1900  the  average 
export  of  spirits  of  turpentine  was  15,504,433  gallons, 
and  2,070,330  barrels  of  rosin,  tar,  etc.  The  world 
comes  to  the  United  States,  to  the  pine  belt,  for  its  naval 
stores;  the  records  of  the  ports  show  that  we  shipped 
naval  stores  in  1900  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Germany  included,  British  North 
America,  the  Central  American  States,  British  Hondu- 
ras, Jamaica,  Porto  Bico,  Cuba,  all  the  countries  of 
South  America,  the  Chinese  Empire,  Japan,  Asia  and 
Oceanica,  including  Australia,  and  to  Africa.  The  world 
is  our  market.  Naval  stores  are  a  necessity,  and  it  is 
for  you,  gentlemen,  to  supply  this  need,  to  control  the 
market,  to  protect,  cultivate  and  foster  the  industry,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  forests. 

"In  1900  the  total  product  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  754,670  barrels,  valued 
at  $14,660,235;  2,563,087  barrels  of  rosin,  valued  at  $5,- 
129,268,  and  other  products  valued  at  $255,385;  total, 
$20,344,888.  The  capital  invested  in  1900  amounted  to 
$11,847,495. 

"Is  not  an  industry  of  such  magnitude  as  this  worth 
the  effort  to  preserve  it?  Is  it  good  business  foresight 
1o  annihilate  the  source  of  all  these  millions?  Is  it  just 
to  coming  generations  that  we  should  destroy  these 
splendid  forests,  without  an  effort  to  replace  them?  I 
need  not  look  forward  to  posterity ;  I  see  faces  before  me 
whose  freshness  and  vigor  tell  me  that  if  the  present  rate 
of  forest  destruction  continues  they  will  be  seeking  for- 
tunes in  some  other  occupation  than  'turpentining'  ere 
many  more  years  roll  by,  for  at  the  present  rate  of  ruth- 
less destruction  there  will  soon  be  no  pine  to  'turpentine.' 
It  is  late,  but  not  too  late,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  preserva- 
tion and  reproduction. 

"In  looking  over  the  state  as  I  saw  it  first,  I  recall 
miles  upon  miles  of  lofty  pines  stretching  away  on  all 
sides,  standing  like  lofty  brown  columns,  supporting 
arches  of  living  green,  through  which  the  breezes,  as  they 
passed,  made  sweet  music;  but  now  as  I  traverse  the 
same  country  I  see  great  areas  of  scrubby  pines,  jack 
oaks  and  a  little  wiregrass.  The  cathedral  arches  have 
gone,  nature's  organ  is  silent,  and  the  colonnades,  with 
their  over-changing  vistas  are  no  more.  The  hand  of 
desolation  rests  heavily  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  black- 
ened stumps  alone  pathetically  tell  of  the  monarchs  that 
once  made  the  land  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  I  am  told 


that  the  ancient  order  of  turpentine  men  wrought  all 
this  desolation.  They  'turpentined  it,'  the  fire  followed 
and  destruction  has  been  the  result.  When  the  fire 
failed  the  sawmill  man  was  as  bad  as  the  fire.  In  the 
track  of  the  naval  stores  and  lumber  men  there  are  only 
blackened  stumps  to  pitifully  tell  the  story  of  the  past 
of  a  beautiful  land  left  a  ruin,  ruthless,  wasteful  extrav- 
agance. Ah,  there  is  the  past!  The  past  is  valueless, 
except  as  it  teaches  useful  lessons  for  the  future.  Fable 
tells  of  a  man  who  owned  a  goose  that  each  day  laid  one 
golden  egg ;  avarice  prompted  that  man  to  kill  his  goose 
to  get  all  the  eggs  at  once,  but  the  dead  goose  had  not  a 
single  egg,  his  goose  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  other 
goose  for  him  to  get.  You  are  killing  your  goose;  it 
isn't  dead  yet,  but  it  is  badly  hurt,  bat  not  beyond  recov- 
ery. The  turpentine  men  and  lumbermen  are  destroy- 
ing their  source  of  supply  without  respect  to  the  sover- 
eign welfare  of  the  state  or  heed  for  the  morrow.  With- 
out a  thought,  seemingly,  for  the  future,  both  are  moving 
on,  leaving  destruction  in  their  path.  The  forest  looms 
ahead  in  seemingly  exhaustless  acres,  but  soon  there  will 
be  nothing  before  them  but  waste  of  waters  like  the  deep 
blue  sea. 

"They  have  forgotten  the  words  of  the  inspired  law- 
giver of  the  Hebrews  that  'The  tree  of  the  field  is  man's 
life;'  they  forget  that  'The  groves  were  God's  first  tem- 
ples, 

"  'Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
To  round  of  anthems,  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thauks 
And  supplications.' 
"This  mighty  and  beautiful  temple  can  and  should 
be  preserved.     Fortunately,  we  have  the  experience  of 
others  to  guide  us.     Practical  forestry  has  become  a  sci- 
ence, and  the  idea  of  recuperation  has  taken  a  firm  hold 
both  here  and  in  Europe.     In  Europe  great  areas  of  bar- 
ren land  have  been  re-covered  with  trees  and  these  are 
being  preserved  under  trained  supervision.     It  is  costly, 
but  .conditions  made  the  work  absolutely  necessary  to  life. 
"The  value  of  all  the  mineral  products  of  this  coun- 
try is  *ess  than  one-half  that  of  our  forests  each  year ;  all 
our  field  crops  fall  millions  short  of  the  yearly  product  of 
our  forests,  yet  the  commercial  value  of  a  forest  does  not 
lie  wholly  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  timber — its 
effects  on  climate  conditions,  on  the  perpetuity  of  springs 
and  streams,  on  the  crops,  on  the  health  of  the  country, 
are  incalculable.     All  things  considered,  profit,  health, 
the  future  of  the  country,  all  should  have  weight  in  the 
discussion  of  plans  for  the  future. 

"Men  who  made  forestry  a  study  tell  us  that  in  the 
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family  of  trees  there  are  always  youngsters,  who,  if  right- 
ly nourished  and  protected,  will  take  their  daddies' 
places  in  the  turpentine  farm  and  on  the  lumber  pile. 
It  is  plain  that  if  the  turpentine  and  lumber  industries 
of  this  state  are  to  exist  many  more  years  there  must  be 
replenishment  and  recuperation  of  the  timber.  That 
this  is  not  impossible  has  been  demonstrated  by  nature 
unassisted  by  man.  It  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
Olympic  reserve  of  Washington,  where  all  the  timber,  red 
fir  and  yellow,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  nature  has,  un- 
assisted, replaced  the  destroyed  trees  with  a  splendid 
young  growth.  But  for  the  innate  power  of  forests  to 
reproduce  themselves,  there  would  be  no  forests ;  few,  if 
any,  forest  regions  escape  fire,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  forest  area  of  the  United  States  bears 
the  marks  of  fire,  yet  the  forests  have  not  disappeared. 
If  nature  can,  with  time  and  unaided,  replace  the  forests 
how  comparatively  easy  the  task  when  directed  by 
trained  minds  working  to  help  nature. 

"A  short  time  ago  the  Sawyer  &  Austin  Lumber 
Company,  desiring,  if  possible,  to  make  their  business 
permanent,  asked  the  Agricultural  Department  for  an 
expert  opinion  on  their  land,  their  annual  cut  being  40,- 
000,000  feet,  their  area  being  105,000  acres,  5  per  cent, 
of  which  is  bare  of  merchantable  timber.  The  expert 
recommended  a  diameter  limit,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  details.  The  plan  leaves  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  pines — everything  under  fourteen  inches.  The  re- 
moval of  the  matured  pines  in  a  systematic  manner  in- 
creases the  seed-producing  capacity  of  the  remaining 
trees,  as  well  as  the  germinating  power  of  them  that  fall, 
the  object  being  to  secure  a  constantly  increasing  stand 
of  pine  and  a  decreasing  stand  of  hardwoods.  Every 
oak  or  hardwood  tree  cut  tends  to  increase  the  number 
of  pines  in  a  future  stand.  The  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  company  could  carry  out  their  plans 
successfully  by  adding  170,000  more  acres  to  their  hold- 
ings, thus  making  all  their  improvements  permanent. 
At  the  low  rate  of  taxation  imposed  in  Florida,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  demand  for  all  the  products  of  the  pine 
will  be  constantly  growing,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  experience  of  others,  there  should  be  great  in- 
centive to  perpetuate  this  source  of  wealth.  Actual  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  boxing  and  hacking,  as 
practiced,  is  detrimental  to  the  tree — in  fact,  is  murder- 
ous, in  that  it  destroys  its  vitality  or  reduces  its  power  of 
resistance  to  both  wind  and  fire;  but  the  tree's  vitality 
reduced  it  soon  becomes  unprofitable,  and  the  farm  is 
abandoned.  The  use  of  improved  appliances  might  not 
yield  such  a  bountiful  flow  of  sap  at  once,  but  it  would 
be  continuous  as  the  years  rolled  around,  and  while  they 
filled  your  coffers  they  would  grow  in  value  as  lumber, 
thus  increasing  your  wealth  in  two  directions  at  the 


same  time  and  make  the  now  dying  industry  a  lasting 
source  of  wealth.  The  world  draws  its  supply  of  naval 
stores  from  this  country,  and  we  should  prepare  to  keep 
the  control  of  the  market.  We  do  not  live  for  ourselves, 
at  least  we  should  not. 

"The  turpentine  and  lumber  men  would,  under  the 
new  and  enlightened  system  proposed,  which  I  trust  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  by  our  distinguished  visitor,  an 
expert  on  forestry  from  the  Department  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Herety,  become  a  blessing  to  every  section  in  which 
they  established  their  plans.  The  monuments  of  saw- 
dust might  still  exist  to  some  extent,  but  they  would 
not,  as  now,  tell  of  a  denuded,  devastated  and  impover- 
ished land,  and  there  would  be  no  skeletons  of  mighty 
pines  to  mark  the  path  of  the  turpentine  men. 

"I  welcome  you  to  a  state  of  wonderful  resources.  It 
has  always  been  thought  the  West  was  the  land  of  big 
things,  and  it  has  its  share  of  things  to  astonish  a  fellow, 
but  the  Peninular  State  lends  a  few  things,  and  in  some 
beats  the  world.  For  instance,  Florida  has  the  largest 
apiary  in  the  world,  the  largest  Jersey  dairy  in  the  world, 
the  largest  tomato  farm,  the  largest  watermelon  farmer, 
the  largest  pineapple  plantation,  the  largest  cigar  tobacco 
farm,  the  largest  shedded  pinery,  the  largest  cassava 
farm,  the  largest  velvet  bean  farm,  largest  vegetable 
evaporator,  the  largest  shipping  point  for  Irish  potatoes 
(fall),  the  largest  winter  celery  farm,  the  largest  orange 
grove  under  one  management,  and  the  largest  seedling 
orange  grove  in  the  world.  It  has  the  largest  hay  farm 
in  the  Gulf  States  and  the  largest  peach  orchard.  It  has 
the  largest  fenced  stock  range  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  largest  sheep  ranch  (stocked),  the  largest 
herd  of  cattle  owned  by  one  man,  the  largest  rabbitry  of 
imported  Belgian  hares  in  America,  the  richest  and  larg- 
est deposits  of  phosphate  rock  and  the  largest  mine  of 
kaolin  in  the  world,  and  leads  in  naval  stores  manufac- 
ture, and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  took  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  cigar  Avrapper  in  competition  with  the  whole 
world.  In  these  Florida  stands  pre-eminent.  Our  state 
needs  so  little  aid  from  us  to  make  it  what  man  desires 
that  we  abuse  its  blessings.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  while  there  my  thoughts 
constantly  recurred  to  Florida  as  I  saw  what  man  was 
doing  to  make  the  earth  sustain  him.  Miles  upon  miles 
of  aqueducts,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
built  to  convey  water  to  land  that  without  this  stimulant 
was  a  desert.  Agriculture,  fruit  growing,  trucking,  all 
depend  on  this  artificial  moisture.  The  tiller  of  the  soil 
pays  his  water  rate  as  regularly  as  the  city  man  pays  his 
gas  bills,  and  yet  the  people  prosper.  Compare  this  with 
Florida:  We  have  better  land,  as  good  a  climate,  and 
an  abundance  of  water  for  all  purposes  all  the  time,  a 
free  gift  from  heaven,  and  yet  we  fail  and  find  fault 
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when  we  alone  are  to  blame  for  failure.  We  destroy  the 
forests,  and  grumble  at  the  disappearance  of  springs  and 
dried  up  water  courses;  we  complain  about  the  changed 
seasons  and  do  not  look  to  ourselves  as  the  cause.  The 
results  have  been  the  direct  consequences  of  our  acts, 
thoughtless,  perhaps,  but  ours;  now  it  devolves  upon  us 
to  repair  the  injury  we  have  inflicted  on  the  land.  This 
is  no  work  of  charity,  it  is  business — a  work  that  will 
add  to  our  bank  accounts  and  keep  them  growing. 

"When  we  fully  realize  that  onethird  (fifteen  states) 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  treeless,  without  any  wa- 
terfall to  speak  of,  containing  600,000,000  acres  of  arid 
and  waste  lands,  and  experts  on  national  irrigation  only 
hope  to  reclaim  60,000,000  acres  by  an  unlimited  outlay 
of  public  money,  we  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  value 
of  our  own  state  and  its  resources.  'Woodman,  spare 
that  tree.' 

"It  is  a  source  of  intense  pleasure  to  me  that  in  wel- 
coming you  to  Florida  I  welcome  you  to  a  state  whose 
financial  condition  is  the  best  in  the  Union.  Florida  has 
on  deposit  to-day  funds  enough  to  pay  every  dollar  that 
she  owes,  and  still  leave  a  handsome  balance  to  her 
credit. 

"This  forcibly  demonstrates  to  the  world  the  won- 
derful recuperative  powers  of  the  state  and  its  productive 
capacity  under  proper  management.  The  war  swept 
away  $80,000,000  of  her  property,  practically  all  that 
l  he  people  had,  but  they  rebuilt  their  shattered' fortunes, 
and  in  1895  were  again  prospering  when  the  great  freeze 
wiped  out  the  income-producing  property  of  the  penin- 
sula, a  loss  not  to  be  estimated  in  figures,  for  it  repre- 
sented the  work  of  a  lifetime  and  all  the  income  it  pro- 
duced. Now,  after  all  these  losses,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty-seven  years,  the  state  has  overcome  her 
losses  and  increased  her  taxable  property  to  $300,000,- 
000,  and  returns  from  her  farms  and  manufactures  for 
1900  show  returns  amounting  to  $55,000,000  (they  will 
in  all  probability  amount  to  $60,000,000  this  year). 

"In  1865  there  were  no  banks.  In  1900  there  were 
abundant  hanking  facilities,  the  banking  capital  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $3,000,000,  and  the  individual  de- 
posits to  $10,599,729.  In  the  race  for  prosperity  Flor- 
ida has  outstripped  all  her  Southern  sisters,  phenomenal 
as  has  been  their  career. 

"The  rate  of  taxation  in  Florida  is  the  lowest  in  the 
Fnion.  It  is  a  rate  that  should  make  any  man  ashamed 
to  hide  his  property  and  dodge  the  payment  of  the  pit- 
tance that  is  asked  of  him  in  support  of  the  government 
and  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Our  officers 
arc  efficient,  courteous  and  ready  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
face  of  grave  personal  danger,  to  discharge  their  duties. 
Our  courts  are  prompt  in  the  adjudication  of  all  matters 
that  come  before  them.     The  Supreme  Court  on  its  ad- 


journment, August  1,  did  not  have  a  single  criminal  case 
on  its  docket — every  one  had  been  considered  and  dis- 
posed of. 

"Florida  has  of  late  years  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  her  Congressional  representation.  It  has  been  com- 
posed  of  enthusiastic,  broad-minded,  hard-working,  tal- 
ented gentlemen,  each  one  of  whom  has  found  it  a  pleas- 
ure  to  represent  and  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.  The  people  appreciated  their  efforts  and  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  freely,  and  this  city  recognized 
their  services  by  tendering  them  a  magnificent  banquet, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.  It  was  a  graceful  and  merited  compliment 
to  the  state's  faithful  representatives. 

"Florida  manufactures  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  naval  stores,  and  ships  through  her  ports  15  per 
cent.  With  deep  water  to  Jacksonville  her  port  can 
handle  the  entire  output. 

"Again  I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  state,  and 
trust  that  your  deliberations  may  redound  to  the  good  of 
all ;  that  you  in  your  multitude  of  counsel  may  find  ways 
to  build  and  perpetuate  your  ancient  and  profitable  in- 
dustry so  that  for  the  next  thousand  years  you  may  grow 
and  increase  in  riches  and  numbers,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
and  permanent  dwellers  in  the  land. 

"On  behalf  of  the  great  State  of  Florida  and  her  ad- 
ministrative officers,  I  welcome  you,  and  assure  you  of 
our  sympathy  in  your  work  and  beg  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  objects  of  your  meeting  as  set  forth  in  your  con- 
stitution may  be  abundantly  accomplished." 


Composition  of  Human  Fat. 

Dr.  Herman  Jaeckle  (Zeit.  f.  phys.  Chem.)  has  made 
numerous  and  exhaustive  analyses  of  normal  human 
fat.  He  finds  that  the  fat  of  adults  consists  of  simple 
glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  Except 
small  traces  of  lower  fat  acids,  no  other  acids  were 
found.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  fat  is  subject 
to  wide,  individual  variations.  In  the  first  few  months 
of  life,  the  fat  of  children  differs  in  a  characteristic 
manner  from  that  of  adults,  containing  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  lower  fatty  acids  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  oleic  acid.  No  difference  clue  to  the  influence  of 
diet  upon  the  chemical  composition  was  observed.  The 
fat  of  fatty  tumors  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  normal  subcutaneous  tissue.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  lecithine  is  relatively 
much  lower  in  the  fat  of  strongly  developed  fatty 
tumors  than  in  normal  fat.  Pathological  processes  are 
capable  of  producing  extraordinary  variations  in  this 
normal  constituent  of  the  human  body. 
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AMONG     THE    SOAP     FACTORIES. 

No.  l.—73he  George  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


In  the  course  of  our  monthly  excursions  among  soap  to  such  soaps  and  gave,  instead,  his  best  efforts  to  the 
factories  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  to  make  a  call  improvement  of  the  better  soap  in  general  and  to  the 
at  that  of  the  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  so      development  of  specialties  in  soap,  according  as  any  new 


GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT 
Of  the  Geo.  A.   Schmidt  Co. 

it  is  about  this  firm  that  we  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  our  readers  to-day. 

The  business  was  established  in  1875,  in  a  small  way, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  who  still  remains  at  its  head. 
His  object  in  entering  business  on  his  own  account  was 


ESTABLISHED  1875. 


not  to  compete  with  large  concerns  in  those  grades  of 
soap  which  he  foresaw  would  in  the  natural  course  o£ 
events  come  to  be  monopolized  by  large  capital  rather 
than  by  special  soapmaking  skill ;  he  paid  little  attention 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,  1888. 

improvement  introduced  made  a  soap  better  fit  for  a 
given  purpose  or  other.  Thus  it  was  that  tooth  soap 
and  shaving  soaps  became  his  earliest  specialties,  and 
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together  with  his  toilet  and  certain  medicated  soaps  rap- 
idly made  him  a  reputation  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  Canada  as  well ;  in  short,  the  business  prospered  from 
the  very  beginning,  though  success  was  not  assured  with- 


REAR.  BUILDING  — FACTORY. 


out  years  of  long  hours  of  work  by  day  and  many  a 
sleepless  hour  by  night  at  first. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  factory  was  unusually 
fortunate  at  least ;  it  never  was  obliged  to  shut  down  for 
repairs,  nor  lost  a  single  day  by  fire  or  other  mishap ;  on 
the  contrary — with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holi- 
days— it  has  been  in  uninterrupted  operation  from  its 
first  opening.  To  do  this,  however,  in  the  face  of  repeat- 
ed and  important  additions  to  the  plant,  there  had  to  be 
adopted  at  one  time  a  curious  and  unique  manner  of 
building;  while  the  old  factory  in  the  old  frame  build- 
ing was  kept  running  continually,  a  five  story  brick 
building  was  erected  over  and  all  around  it;  the  upper 
floors  of  the  new  building  were  supported  by  iron  col- 
umns which,  however,  were  not  visible  from  the  street, 
so  that  (until  an  iron  front  was  put  in  at  a  subsequent 
period)  it  looked  as  if  a  two-story  brick  addition  had 
been  placed  on  top  of  a  frame  building,  and  the  factory 
was  for  a  time  the  subject  of  much  wonderment  on  the 
part  of  passers-by. 
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The  business  during  all  these  years  comprised  milled 
toilet  and  shaving  soaps,  to  which  were  gradually  added 
such  special  soaps  as  tooth  soaps,  medicated  soaps,  potash 
soaps,  shampoos,  liquid  soaps,  and,  most  recently,  the 
several  forms  of  "Ascage,"  with  which  the  trade  is 
familiar  and  which  Mr.  Schmidt  considers  among  his 
best  achievements;  these  latter  preparations  were  pat- 
ented to  him  in  1900. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  born  fifty  years  ago,  in  Kreuznach, 
Germany,  where  he  "learned  the  trade"  as  the  saying 


Well,  at  any  rate,  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1869,  and 
for  a  time  was  in  the  employ  of  U.  Eitchie  in  that  city, 
but,  as  already  stated,  in  1875  he  started  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  took  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  that  busi- 
ness, and  has  at  all  times  been  most  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that,  as  a  soap  manufacturer,  he  not  only 
furnished  a  large  circle  of  consumers  with  the  means  of 
increasing  their  comfort  and  well-being,  but  that  it  was 
his  duty  and  that  of  every  soap  manufacturer  to  carry 
everywhere  the  gospel  of  the  proper  use  of  a  proper  soap 
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goes,  though — considering  that  he  left  Germany  at  the 
age  of  17  to  come  to  America,  and  that  now  at  fifty  he 
does  not  consider  himself  too  old  yet  to  investigate  and 
increase  his  knowledge  of  everything  concerning  soap, 
personal  hygiene,  etc.,  etc.,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
proper  to  say  that  he  learned  the  greater  part  of  his 
business  in  this  country,  and  not  from  his  employers, 
either. 


specially  adapted  to  the  time  and  occasion.  This  belief 
he  always  lived  up  to  and  he  has  never  tired  of  advising 
consumers,  in  circulars  and  letters,  to  use  their  judg- 
ment in  so  important  a  matter  as  personal  cleanliness 
and  to  adapt  the  soaps  selected  to  the  purposes  in  view. 
He  believes  in  pleasing  his  customers  by  furnishing  soap 
especially  applicable  to  their  purposes  and  of  solid  worth 
rather  than  by  pandering  to  their  whims  and  prejudices 
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regarding  smell,  color,  fetching  names,  make-up,  large 
all-around  claims  for  each  brand,  and  similar  devices. 
As  he  puts  it:  "In  selecting  soaps,  don't  judge  them 
by  the  rules  as  applied  in  estimating  a  dude;  judge  them 
as  you  would  the  best  people,  and  remember  that  only 
closer  acquaintance  shows  the  good  points  of  the  latter." 
As  a  result  of  this  unremitting  application  to  the 
manufacture  of  his  goods  and  to  their  proper  introduc- 
tion among  intelligent  users,  the  business  grew — slowly 
at  first,  then  faster 'and  faster — until  in  recent  years  it 


Europe,  partly  for  business  and  partly  for  the  good  of 
his  health. 

By  dint  of  concentrated  attention,  long  hours  and 
systematic  habits,  Mr.  Schmidt  succeeded  not  only  in 
building  up  a  large  business  and  originating  a  number 
of  specialties,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  quite  a  pro- 
lific writer,  as  a  large  number  of  essays  in  the  American 
Soap  Journal  as  well  as  in  the  German  trade  press 
testify;  he  also  rendered  very  valuable  practical  assist- 
ance throughout  in  writing  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
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was  growing  almost  a  little  too  fast  to  be  comfortably 
managed  by  one  man  alone ;  for  this  reason,  and  because 
he  wanted  to  take  a  greatly  needed  rest  preparatory  to 
making  new  arrangements  for  meeting  the  increasing 
calls  upon  his  working  capacity  and  responsibilities  he 
— in  1897 — formed  the  company  which  now  carries  on 
the  business  and  which  consists  entirely  of  members  of 
his  family.     Since  then  he  has  made  repeated  trips  to 


which  has  become  the  standard  text-book  for  practical 
soap  makers  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  Pri- 
vately also  he  was  always  above  narrow  selfishness,  and 
in  the  matter  of  showing  his  factory  to  other  members  of 
the  craft  or  assisting  us  in  giving  information  to  less 
experienced  soap  makers  he  was  at  all  times  unusually 
liberal.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  found  time  also  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  several  societies,  especially  the 
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Chicago  Turn  Gemeindc,  whom  he  served  first  as  vice- 
president  and  as  corresponding  secretary  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  then  for  eight  years  as  president. 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  the  factory  of  this 
firm  as  it  appeared  at  various  periods,  we  take  pleasure 
herewith  in  reproducing  photographs  taken  at  the  show 
rooms  of  the  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  at  405-407  North 
Avenue,  Chicago.  As  soap  manufacturers  as  a  rule  do 
not  display  their  goods  in  show  cases,  these  photographs 
of  the  four  show  windows  will  be  of  interest. 


general  way  kept  itself  informed  as  to  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  touching  unfair  competition  and  infringe- 
ment of  trade-marks.  There  has  been  the  usual  large 
volume  of  litigation  of  this  nature  in  the  Federal  and 
State  Courts,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  such  litigation  from  year  to  year.  Your 
Committee  is  informed  that  a  very  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Federal  Courts 
throughout  the  country  is  of  this  nature.  It  is  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  tendency 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Trade-Marks, 
N.  W.  D.  A. 

(From  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter.) 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association : 
Your  committee  on  Trade-marks  makes  report  that 
since  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  it  has  in  a 


seems  to  be  toward  greater  protection  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  class  of  property,  and  to  give 
less  weight  and  consideration  to  the  species  of  defense 
and  excuses  which  are  offered  by  those  guilty  of  piracy. 
As  a  general  rule  the  proprietors  of  valid  trade-marks, 
or  of  styles  of  package  and  labels,  whose  rights  have 
been  infringed  upon,  may  go  into  court  with  perfect 
assurance  that  such  invasion  of  their  rights  will  be  en- 
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joined  and  that  full  relief  will  be  granted  to  them,  pro- 
vided that  they  have  not  closed  the  doors  of  courts  of 
equity  against  themselves  by  any  unwarranted  represen- 
tations, or  have  not  lost  their  rights  by  negligence. 
While  many  of  the  cases  decided  during  the  past  year 
relate  to  articles  not  handled  by  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, yet  the  opinions  of  the  courts  given  in  connec- 
tion with  those  decisions,  will  apply  as  well  in  cases 
where  your  rights  may  be  concerned  as  to  those  in  which 
the  ©portions  were  rendered.  A  large  majority  of  the 
opinions  are  rendered  in  eases  where  there  were  no 
peculiar  features,  and  only  apply  general  and  well  ac- 
cepted and  understood  doctrines.  Your  Committee  will 
therefore  refer  particularly  to  but  a  very  few  of  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  its  attention,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, selecting  such  as  seem  to  have  peculiar  value 
and  importance. 

It  has  been  a  very  common  practice  on  the  part  of 
infringers  to  copy  so  much  of  the  trade-mark  or  label 
of  the  manufacturer,  whose  good-will  they  may  seek  to 
appropriate,  as  will  cause  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
purchasers,  or  tend  to  deceive  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  attach  some  label,  or  add  some  words,  or  other 
marks,  not  appearing  upon  the  original,  with  a  view  to 
defending  any  suit  which  may  be  brought  by  claiming 
that  such  label,  marks,  or  words,  sufficiently  distinguish 
their  goods,  and  prevent  confusion  in  the  minds  of  pur- 
chasers. In  a  great  many  instances  where  parties  have 
been  called  into  court  on  account  of  infringments,  they 
have  said  by  way  of  defense  that  they  had  done  every- 
thing they  could  to  distinguish  their  label  from  that  of 
the  original  proprietor,  and  in  proof  of  that  statement 
have  pointed  to  such  additional  words  or  additional  label. 
In  view  of  this  common  practice,  which  has  sometimes, 
though  not  generally  found  support  in  the  lower  courts, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Sax- 
lehner  v.  Eisner  &  Mendelson  Co.,  October  15th,  1900, 
and  reported  in  the  179  U.  S.  at  page  19  is  important. 
This  concerned  Hunyadi  water.  It  was  there  held  that 
the  right  of  the  complainant  in  the  name  of  Hunyadi, 
if  he  had  ever  had  such  right,  had  been  lost  by  his  failure 
to  institute  suits  and  vindicate  his  exclusive  right  to 
the  word.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  defendant 
had  used  a  label  of  similar  design  but  with  different 
language  thereon;  the  appearance  to  the  eye  was  held 
by  the  court  to  be  such  as  to  deceive  a  casual  purchaser, 
but  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle  the  defendant  company 
had  affixed  an  additional  label  consisting  of  a  red  seal 
upon  a  white  ground,  and  containing  the  words  "Ask 
for  the  Seal  Brand.  This  label  has  been  adopted  to 
protect  the  public  from  imitation  and  as  a  guarantee 
•  to  the  public  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Hunyadi-Matyas, 
prepared  solely  by  Eisner,  Mendelsohn  &  Co.,  New 
York."    The  attention  of  the  druggist  was  called  to  this 


seal  brand  by  advertisements  in  the  trade  paper.  These 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  defendant  was  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  the  case  is  not  to  be  classed  among  those 
where  the  intent  was  to  wrongfully  and  unfairly  com- 
pete with  the  complainant,  and  this  fact  adds  to  the 
significance  and  value  of  the  decision.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendant's 
bottle  and  label  were  an  infringment  upon  those  of  the 
complainant,  and  that  the  afhxing  of  the  additional 
and  special  label  was  not  sufficient,  declaring  that  while 
this  label  might  have  been  adopted  in  good  faith,  the 
court  did  not  think  its  employment  would  prevent  the 
casual  customer  from  purchasing  the  water  of  defendant 
as  that  of  the  complainant.  It  is  thus  clear  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  whatever  the  intent  of  parties  may 
be,  there  must  not  be  such  similarity  as  is  likely  to 
mislead  even  the  casual  and  indifferent  purchaser. 

Your  Committee  thinks  that  this  decision  is  of  very 
considerable  importance,  and  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  owners  of  trade-marks  and  peculiar  styles  of  package, 
in  future  disputes  of  this  nature.  In  some  of  the  lower 
courts  heretofore,  defendants  have  been  successful  be- 
cause they  had  attached  to  their  packages  marks  much 
less  calculated  to  distinguish  their  products  from  those 
of  the  original  manufacturer,  than  was  the  brand  and 
label  referred  to  in  the  opinion  just  quoted.  It  has  even 
been  held  that  there  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  examine,  and  make  sure  that  he  is  getting 
the  article  he  desires.  Hereafter  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  for  infringers  to  successfully  claim  that  they 
have  added  names  or  marks  to  the  labels  or  trade-marks 
of  original  proprietors,  and  thereby  distinguished  their 
wares. 

This  ease  is  further  of  importance  to  those  pro- 
prietors who  have  preparations  or  articles  known  by  a 
word  or  name  which  is  not  properly  the  subject  of  trade- 
mark, and  which  may  be  used  by  all  others  who  see  fit 
so  to  do.  There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  lower 
courts  as  to  what  precautions  one  must  take,  who  comes 
upon  the  market  with  an  article  under  a  name  which 
has  become  familiar,  as  identifying  the  product  of  an- 
other manufacturer  earlier  in  the  field.  It  has  been 
held,  a,s  is  said  above,  that  a  purchaser  seeking  an  article 
made  by  one  manufacturer  rather  than  that  prepared 
by  another,  is  bound  to  examine  the  wrapper  with  such 
a  degree  of  care  as  would  ordinarily  ascertain  who  the 
manufacturer  of  the  article  which  he  purchases,  is ;  and 
that  new  comers  in  the  field  do  their  full  duty  if  they 
so  dress  their  product  that  one  who  seeks  to  ascertain 
whose  manufacture  it  is  can  readily  learn  by  a  reason- 
able examination  of  their  wrappers,  whether  it  is  made 
by  the  appellant  or  by  themselves.  It  is  clear  that  if 
this  were  sound  law,  great  injury  could  be  done  to  all 
owners  of  proprietary  remedies,  for  a  purchaser  rarely 
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knows  that  there  is  more  than  one  article  of  the  same 
kind  upon  the  market,  and  it  would  not  occur  to  such 
purchaser  to  examine  to  see  whose  manufacture  he  was 
purchasing. 

The  Saxlehner  case  may  be  accepted  as  putting  an 
end  to  that  doctrine,  for  any  such  examination  as  is 
required  by  the  line  of  decisions  just  referred  to  would 
certainly  have  disclosed  the  additional  label  upon  de- 
fendant's Hunyadi  water,  which  clearly  stated  by  whom 
it  was  put  upon  the  market.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  so  decided  a  position  has  been  taken  by  the 
court  of  final  resort. 

Other  cases  of  the  same  general  effect  have  been 
decided  during  the  year  by  the  Courts  of  Appeals.  A 
notable  one  is  that  of  Shaver  et  al.  v.  Heller  &  Merz 
Co.,  decided  in  April,  1901,  108  Federal  Reporter,  page 
821,  in  which  it  was  held  that  where  the  words  desig- 
nating the  articles  in  question  were  names  which  the 
public  generally  had  the  right  to  use,  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  exercise  of  these  rights  that  the  goods  should 
be  distinguished  as  far  as  possible  from  those  of  the 
original  manufacturers.  In  this  case,  also,  the  court 
struck  hard  at  the  defense  so  commonly  attempted  by 
infringers,  of  claiming  that  they  have  not  infringed 
because  they  have  placed  their  names  and  residence  in 
conspicuous  places  on  their  packages,  and  have  other- 
wise added  distinguishing  marks.  The  Court  said : 
"The  American  Ball  Blue  and  American  Wash  Blue' 
were  articles  well  known  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public 
as  the  manufacturers  of  the  appellee  before  the  appel- 
lants entered  upon  the  business  of  selling  bluing.  These 
articles  and  the  names  by  which  they  were  known  had 
an  established  reputation  and  commanded  a  lucrative 
trade.  To  the  dealers  in  bluing  the  appellants  were 
unknown.  The  only  effect  of  placing  their  unfamiliar 
names  and  residences  upon  the  packages  of  bluing  under 
the  names  of  the  appellee's  well  known  articles,  was  to 
give  to  appellants  the  benefit  of  the  established  reputa- 
tion of  the  appellee's  articles,  and  thus  to  enable  them 
to  derive  greater  benefit  from  their  fraud." 

These  decisions  are  in  the  right  direction  and  must 
be  of  material  value  to  all  proprietors  of  the  kind  of 
property  here  in  question. 

Another  important  case,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  year,  is 
that  of  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  against  the  Illinois 
Watch  Case  Co.,  179  U.  S.,  Page  665.  Many  manufac- 
turers have  found  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  their  articles  had  come  to  be  known  by  a  name 
which  was  connected  with  the  place  of  manufacture,  the 
law  being  that  a  geographical  name  cannot  be  monopo- 
lized as  a  trade-mark.  In  the  case  just  referred  to  the 
word  "Elgin"  was  the  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  Watch  Co.  and  the  Watch  Case  Co.,  it  having  been 


a  part  of  the  name  of  the  former,  and  having  become 
known  as  identifying  watches  of  their  manufacture ;  and 
the  defendant  having  adopted  it  upon  watch  cases  and 
not  upon  watches.  The  court  in  its  opinion  stated  that 
the  business  of  the  defendant  was  located  in  Elgin,  and 
in  describing  their  watches  as  made  there,  they  told  the 
literal  truth,  and  the  general  doctrine  was  adhered  to 
that  no  one  could  apply  a  geographical  name  to  a  well- 
known  article  of  commerce  and  thereby  obtain  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  it,  so  as  to  prevent  others  inhabiting  the 
district,  or  dealing  in  same  articles  coming  from  the  dis- 
trict, from  truthfully  using  the  same  designation.  But 
the  court  held  that  even  though  the  trade-mark  was  not 
in  itself  a  good  trade-mark,  yet  where  the  use  of  the 
word  had  come  to  denote  the  particular  manufacturer 
or  vendor,  relief  against  unfair  competition  would  be 
awarded  by  requiring  the  use  of  the  word  by  another  to 
be  confined  to  its  primary  sense,  by  such  limitation  as 
would  prevent  misapprehension  on  the  question  of  ori- 
gin. In  other  words,  the  doctrine  was  laid  down  that 
where  a  word  in  common  use  had  obtained  a  secondary 
signification  as  identifying  the  wares  to  which  it  was 
applied,  the  courts  would  protect  the  person  thus  en- 
titled to  its  benefit  in  such  secondary  sense,  from  in- 
fringement and  fraud  in  respect  to  that  signification, 
even  though  the  mark  consisted  of  a  geographical  name. 

The  case  last  referred  to  is  but  one  of  many  which 
show  conclusively  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  courts  to 
protect  the  owners  of  trade-marks  and  of  labels,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  of  all  advantage 
justly  obtainable  from  them  against  every  form  of  at- 
tempted infringement  and  appropriation,  and  of  a  de- 
termination not  to  be  bound  by  technicalities  and  sub- 
terfuges, but  to  get  at  the  substance  of  the  matter  as  di- 
rectly as  possible,  and  to  afford  the  appropriate  relief. 
The  case  of  Shaver  et  al.  vs.  Heller  &  Merz  Co.,  above 
referred  to,  is  also  important  in  this  same  connection. 
The  American  Ball  Blue  and  the  American  Wash  Blue 
had  become  well  known,  and  the  articles  to  which  they 
were  attached  had  an  established  reputation;  and  the 
persons  alleged  to  have  infringed  had  sought  to  shield 
themselves  behind  the  defense  that  the  names  were  geo- 
graphical and  descriptive  and  could  not  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  trade-marks ;  but  the  court  held  that  geographi- 
cal and  descriptive  terms  might  be  lawfully  enjoined  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  other  terms  or  symbols,  and  did 
grant  an  injunction  against  the  use  of  the  word  Ameri- 
can. 

A  number  of  the  cases  decided  during  the  year  illus- 
trate how  necessary  it  is  that  every  manufacturer  seek- 
ing to  preserve  a  right  to  his  label  or  trade-mark,  should 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  permit  anything  to  appear 
in  connection  with  sxtch  articles  which  in  any  way  con- 
tains any  material  misrepresentation.     It  has  happened 
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in  a  number  of  instances  that  valuable  rights  have  been 
lost  in  this  way,  even  when  there  was  no  real  intent  to 
deceive  by  such  misrepresentation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  also 
contributed  something  to  the  law  upon  this  point  during 
the  past  year,  in  the  case  of  Holzapfels  Compositions  Co. 
vs.  Eahtjens  American  Composition  Co.,  183  U.  S.,  page 
1,  where  it  was  held  that  a  symbol  or  label  claimed  as  a 
trade-mark,  so  constituted  or  worded  as  to  make  or  con- 
tain a  distinct  assertion  which  is  false,  will  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  no  right  to  its  exclusive  use  can  be  main- 
tained. The  trade-mark  pertained  to  a  certain  kind  of 
paint  for  the  protection  of  ships'  bottoms  from  rust  and 
from  vegetable  or  animal  growth  thereon,  either  in  salt 
or  fresh  water.  From  1873  to  1880  the  composition  was 
covered  by  English  letters  patent.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  patent  the  word  patent  was  still  used  in  the  title, 
it  being  called  "Eahtjens  Patent  Composition."  The 
court  held  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  com- 
plainant had  no  right  to  designate  the  composition  as  a 
patented  article  when  in  fact  there  was  no  patent. 

In  the  same  line  is  the  case  of  Preservaline  Chemical 
Co.  vs.  Heller  Chemical  Co.,  decided  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois, June  3,  1902,  and  reported  in  the  Chicago  Legal 
News,  Vol.  24,  page  329.  Defendant  in  that  case  put 
up  an  article  called  Preservaline.  The  owners  of  Pre- 
servaline brought  suit  restraining  infringement,  and  it 
was  held  by  the  court  that  except  for  one  fact  complain- 
ant was  entitled  to  an  order  restraining  the  defendants. 
That  fact  was  that  in  some  of  its  advertising  matter  the 
Preservaline  Co.  used  the  term  "Patented"  or  its  equiva- 
lent, after  the  patent  had  expired,  and  that  that  misrep- 
resentation closed  the  doors  of  the  court  of  equity 
against  the  complainant. 

These  cases  are  referred  to  to  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  great  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  see 
that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  marks,  labels  or  ad- 
vertisements, which  cannot  be  warranted  or  justified  by 
the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  commit  any  fraud  by  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the 
cases  referred  to;  Preservaline  had  been  patented;  the 
patent  had  expired  in  1892;  the  package  did  not  bear 
any  statement  or  any  reference  to  a  patent.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  doubt  innocently  the  manufacturers  had 
continued  the  former  methods  of  advertising,  their  at- 
tention being  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  particular 
word  should  no  longer  be  used. 

A  rather  curious  case  was  decided  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland,  April  1,  1902,  reported  in  the 
Fifty-first  Atlantic  Eeporter,  822.  There  complainant 
endeavored  to  enjoin  the  defendant,  his  wife,  from  man- 
ufacturing a  vegetable  compound  called  the  "Family 
Physician."     The  court  refused  the  injunction,  because 


complainant's  label  stated  that  the  medicine  in  question 
was  "the  great  smallpox  and  diphtheria  cure  and  pre- 
ventative. Cures  the  worst  cases  without  marking,  un- 
less already  scabbed."  The  court  said  that  the  state- 
ment referred  to  was  false  and  was  manifestly  designed 
to  deceive  the  public,  and  therefore  refused  to  grant  an 
injunction ;  and  for  this  reason  alone  relief  was  refused. 
Another  element  in  this  form  of  litigation  that  the 
committee  deems  proper  to  call  attention  to,  is  the  duty 
imposed  upon  proprietors  to  act  promptly  if  they  wish 
to  get  full  measure  of  relief  against  infringers.  In  the 
Hunyadi  case  above  referred  to,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  as  has  been  shown,  held  that  the  com- 
plainant had  lost  any  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
word  "Hunyadi"  by  laches  in  permitting  others  to  use 
it  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Your  committee  is  advised 
that  such  right  is  only  lost  in  extreme  cases,  but  pro- 
prietors who  have  permitted  without  interference,  a  con- 
tinued piracy  of  their  property  of  this  nature,  are  as  a 
rule  refused  any  damages.  A  case  of  this  character,  de- 
cided in  the  past  year,  is  that  of  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co. 
sv.  Luckel  King  &  Cake  Soap  Co.,  116  Federal,  332, 
where  the  right  of  an  injunction  against  further  in- 
fringement of  a  trade-mark  was  recognized  and  relief 
granted,  but  an  accounting  for  past  profits  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  complainant  had  been  guilty  of 
laches  in  asserting  its  rights.  The  article  in  question 
was  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder.  The  doctrine  laid 
down  there  is  not  at  all  novel,  and  is  based  upon  the 
leading  case  of  McLain  vs.  Fleming,  96  U.  S.,  245. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
right  to  assign  trade-marks,  or  to  license  the  use  of 
them,  has  been  involved,  but  in  the  main  there  is  noth- 
ing novel  so  far  as  this  committee  is  advised  in  the  con- 
clusions reached. 

The  case  of  McMahon  Pharmacal  Co.  vs.  Denver 
Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  decided  in  December,  1901,  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit,  report- 
ed in  the  113th  Federal,  468,  held  that  a  trade-mark  is 
not  by  itself  such  property  as  can  be  transferred  and 
that  the  right  to  use  it  cannot  be  assigned  except  as  in- 
cidental to  the  transfer  of  the  business  or  the  property 
in  connection  with  which  it  has  been  used.  The  word 
there  in  question  was  "Antiphlogistine;"  the  right  to  use 
which  upon  a  certain  preparation  had  been  granted  by 
the  company  claiming  to  be  owner  thereof.  The  right, 
however,  to  transfer  trade-marks  and  trade  names  as 
part  of  the  business  and  property  of  an  old  corporation, 
and  the  right  of  the  transferee  to  protection  against  a 
new  company  using  such  name,  was  very  vigorously  as- 
serted in  the  case  of  The  Peck  Bros.  Co.  vs.  Peck  Bros. 
Co.,  113  Federal,  291,  where  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  stated  that  the  status  of  the  com- 
plainant was  precisely  the  same  as  though  the  original 
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Connecticut  corporation  continuing  to  exist  and  to  pros- 
ecute business,  was  the  party  here  complaining  of  the 
wrong;  and  of  the  action  of  the  defendants  in  organiz- 
ing another  corporation  by  substantially  the  same  name, 
the  opinion  declared  that  "It  was  conceived  in  sin,  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity;  that  wrong  attended  at  its 
birth,  and  that  fraud  stood  sponsor  at  its  christening, 
imposing  upon  the  corporate  child  a  name  which  it  was 
not  entitled  to,  and  which  it  had  no  right  to  bear." 

We  think  this  meager  review  of  some  of  the  cases 
decided  during  the  past  year,  which  seem  to  us  import- 
ant, sufficiently  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  courts  are 
as  a  rule  consistently  adhering  to  the  doctrine  that  wher- 
ever it  is  really  true  that  parties  are  attempting  to  ap- 
propriate good-will  of  others  by  unfair  competition  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  public,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  intervene  and  protect  this  important  class  of  property 
rights.  They  likewise  illustrate  the  points  wherein  the 
proprietors  of  such  rights  must  be  careful  and  keep 
themselves  in  position  to  enter  into  a  court  of  equity 
when  occasion  requires  it.  The  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  proprietors  to  vigorously  combat  any  at- 
tempts to  undermine  their  trade,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  fairly  earned  right  to  all  benefit  arising  from 
their  trade-marks  and  trade  names  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  had  a  salutary  effect  and  has  acted 
in  a  large'  measure  as  a  restraint  upon  persons  who 
otherwise  would  engage  in  such  practices.  The  person 
seeking  profit  in  this  illegitimate  way  is  not  likely  to 
select  as  his  victim  a  concern  which  has  shown  its  deter- 
mination to  protect  by  all  means  in  its  power  its  proper- 
ty right. 

Chas.  H.  Camp,  Chairman. 


15he  Tallow  Drawback. 

The  new  regulations  concerning  allowance  of  draw- 
back on  imported  tallow  used  in  soap  exported,  appear 
in  the  following  from  the  Treasury  Department: 

"On  the  exportation  of  'Pels  ISTaptha  Soap,'  by 
Messrs.  Pels  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  no  other  than  imported  tallow  is  used, 
with  certain  other  materials  of  a  secret  character,  but 
of  domestic  production,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  such  imported  ma- 
terial, less  the  legal  deduction  of  one  per  cent. 

"The  entry  at  the  Custom  House,  under  which  the 
merchandise  is  to  be  inspected  and  laden,  must  show  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  the  shipping  cases  or  packages, 
together  with  the  contents,  and  the  gross,  tare  and  net 
weight  distinctly  and  separately  marked  on  the  outside 
of  each  case. 

"The  manufacturer's  declaration  on  the  drawback 
entry  must  show  the  quantity  of  imported  tallow  in  con- 


dition as  imported  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  same  was 
manufactured  of  the  materials  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  the  sworn  application. 

"The  manufacturer's  records  will  show  the  quantity 
of  tallow  imported,  giving  date,  steamer,  number  of 
entr}r,  quantity,  duty  paid  thereon,  and  the  quantity  of 
soap  manufactured  therefrom,  and  exported  for  the 
benefit  of  drawback,  which  record  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  customs  officials. 

"Samples  may  be  taken,  or  sworn  samples  furnished, 
as  ordered  by  the  collector,  for  such  official  determina- 
tion as  may  be  required,  and  the  net  weight  of  the  soap 
ascertained  by  the  United  States  weigher. 

"In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  tallow, 
taken  as  the  basis  of  drawback,  may  be  that  declared  in 
the  drawback  entry,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  25 
pounds  of  tallow  for  each  and  every  100  pounds  of  the 
soap  manufactured  and  exported." 


Buying  Soap  For  Laundries. 

(Discussion  at  the  Laundrymen's  Convention.) 

The  President.  Is  there  anything  further  to  be 
said  on  this  question.  I  will  state  that  if,  at  any  time 
during  the  meeting,  it  is  your  wish  to  bring  up  any  of 
these  subjects  again  for  discussion,  unless  it  is  objected 
to  by  the  convention,  I  shall  always  grant  the  privilege. 
The  next  subject  for  discussion  is,  "What  ingredients 
should  be  used  to'  make  the  best  and  most  economical 
soap  for  laundry  use?"  This  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Clifton  Taylor  of  the  Cincinnati  Laundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Taylor  to  present  the 
subject  to  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  I  suggested  the  subject  now  in 
order  for  discussion,  I  did  not  expect  to  take  part  in  it, 
except  possibly  to  ask  a  few  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  might  give  some  of  us  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

Soap  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  necessary  items  of 
our  business,  and  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  im- 
portance of  good  and  proper  soaps  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated. 

The  object  of  my  presenting  this  subject,  "What  in- 
gredients should  be  used  to  make  the  best  and  most 
economical  soaps  for  laundry  use,"  is  to  encourage  our 
soapmakers  and  all  who  are  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject to  tell  us  something  about  it. 

We  know  that  soaps  for  laundry  use  are  made  prin- 
cipally from  tallow,  tallow  oil,  red  oil,  cocoanut  oil  and 
olive  oil,  saponified  with  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash ; 
carbonate  of  soda  and  soda  ash  are  also  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture as  fillers.  These  various  oils  are  composed  of 
several  elements  known  as  fatty  acids  and  glycerine. 
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The  extraction  of  one  or  more  of  those  fatty  acids  from 
tallow  before  the  soap  is  made,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
glycerine  either  before  or  after,  produces  a  different  soap 
than  if  all  these  elements  are  left  in. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  soap  made  from  tal- 
low or  red  oil,  for  instance,  is  better  for  machine  use 
than  one  made  from  tallow  as  an  entirety,  and  that  if 
caustic  potash  were  used  instead  of  caustic  soda  we 
would  have  a  still  better  soap,  but  more  costly.  I  am 
also  led  to  believe  that  various  ingredients  are  some- 
times employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  which  could 
be  entirely  dispensed  with  and  result  in  better  soaps  be- 
ing produced  were  we  not  to  consider  the  cost  quite  so 
carefully. 

We  all  know  that  water  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  soaps,  and  there  might  be  less 
in  them  sometimes  than  there  is.  I  know  that  some 
soaps  contain  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  but  I 
suggest  that  the  soapmakers  adopt  some  standard  as  the 
limit  to  the  amount  of  moisture,  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed 20  per  cent. 

Soapmaking  is  a  progressive  industry,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  progressive  gentlemen  here,  who 
are  engaged  in  this  business,  can  give  us  some  instruc- 
tive talks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  have  had  some  experience  on  the 
soap  question.  Several  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  sent  soap  to  us,  and  the  barrel  weighed  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds  short.  The  man- 
ufacturers claimed  that  the  substance  of  that  soap  was 
there  just  the  same,  and  when  they  packed  the  barrels 
the  weight  was  what  was  called  for  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
but  the  laundryman  claims  that  he  is  out  that  amount 
of  money.  The  question  is,  Who  is  right  ?  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soap  there  without  the  moisture?  If  a 
barrel  of  soap  weighs  225  pounds  when  the  manufac- 
turer makes  it,  and  puts  it  away,  and  when  the  laundry- 
man  gets  it  it  weighs  200  or  210  pounds,  having  lost  15 
pounds  in  the  moisture,  the  manufacturer  claims  that 
the  substance  of  the  soap  is  there  just  the  same  and  that 
it  will  go  equally  as  far;  that  there  is  nothing  lost,  as 
far  as  the  laundryman  is  concerned.  The  laundryman, 
however,  says,  "I  only  pay  for  what  I  get,  and  if  that 
soap  does  not  'weigh  in'  what  you  charge  me,  when  I  re- 
ceive it,  then  I  will  send  it  back  to  you."  Now,  who  is 
right?  Is  the  manufacturer  right  when  he  says  the 
soap  is  there  just  the  same,  if  it  does  weigh  less?  You 
know  that  many  years  ago  the  old  people  used  to  take 
soap  and  store  it  away  and  let  it  dry  out,  and  the  harder 
they  got  the  bar  the  further  it  would  go.  Now,  who  is 
right  in  this  discussion?  Is  the  manufacturer  right 
when  he  says  the  substance  of  the  soap  is  there  just  the 
same,  even  if  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  short  in  the  bar- 


rel, or  is  the  laundryman  right  when  he  says  that  he  is 
paying  for  a  barrel  of  so  many  pounds,  and  will  not  pay 
for  it  unless  it  weighs  that  many  pounds  when  he  re- 
ceives it? 

(The  discussion  was  so  sharp  and  inclined  to  be 
more  humorous  than  instructive,  we  will  omit  several 
remarks  made  by  the  members,  as  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence at  this  time. — Ed.) 

The  President.  We  are  allowing  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  in  these  discussions.  If  the  members  wish  me 
to  adhere  to  parliamentary  rules  I  will  do  so,  but  I  sup- 
pose in  these  discussions  we  will  get  more  interest  and 
more  benefit  from  them  by  allowing  this  latitude.  The 
subject,  I  should  say,  includes  anything  in  regard  to 
soap. 

The  President.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Taylor,  to  see  if 
he  will  not  set  the  convention  straight  on  the  line  of  dis- 
cussion he  desires  to  develop.  He  probably  has  some 
ideas  in  his  mind  about  this  subject  further  than  those 
he  has  already  stated  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  idea,  Mr.  President,  was  that  we 
might  be  able  to  adopt  some  basis  on  which  we  might 
buy  our  soap.  I  suggested  that  20  per  cent,  of  moisture 
be  the  limit.  I  have  made  a  test  of  soap  in  the  last  year, 
and  found  40  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  it.  While  I  am 
up,  I  will  mention  a  little  test  which  is  very  simple  and 
which  can  be  used  to  find  out  how  much  moisture  is  in 
the  soap,  pretty  nearly:  Take  20  ounces  of  soap  and 
put  it  in  a  large  flat  agate  or  granite-lined  pan,  and 
place  it  in  your  dry-house  for  a  day  or  two.  It  weighs 
20  ounces  when  you  put  it  in;  weigh  it  when  you  take  it 
out,  and  you  will  find  very  nearly  bow  much  moisture 
there  is  in  it,  I  claim  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  20  per  cent.  The  adding  of  moisture  to  soap  when 
it  is  sold  is  only  one  of  the  items  that  could  be  talked 
about.  There  are  many  things  in  soap  that  we  could 
dispense  with,  as  I  have  said.  I  was  in  hope  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  here  who  are  soap  chemists  would  help 
us  out  in  that  argument. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  as  to 
whether  that  was  a  soda  or  neutral  caustic,  or  neutral, 
to  put  it  plainer? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was  pretty  nearly  a  neutral 
soap. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Neutral  soap  differs  greatly  in  mois- 
ture, sometimes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  propose  to  pose  as  a  soap 
chemist,  or  an  expert  on  soap  at  all,  but  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  fatty  acids  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  I  am  told  that  the  soap 
should  contain  65  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids.  Now,  if 
there  is  65  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid  in  the  soap  you  buy, 
there  cannot  be  too  much  moisture  in  there.     It  is  either 
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caustic  potash,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  there.  We  ought  to 
know,  when  we  are  buying  soap,  how  much  soap  stock 
we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Kriege.  Speaking  of  the  question  of  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment is  advertising  for  bids  for  soap,  and  the  soap  to  be 
delivered  under  these  bids  must  invariably  stand  the 
test.  Why  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  our  soap  men 
when  they  sell  soap  to  sell  it  to  laundrymen  under  the 
same  conditions  that  the  government  requires  in  its  test, 
the  understanding  being  that  the  soap  shall  stand  the 
required  test  before  it  will  be  accepted.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  that  system,  we  would  know  what  we  are  buying 
and  paying  for,  and  it  would  save  all  loss. 

The  President.  We  have  some  associate  members  of 
our  Association  who  are  engaged  in  the  soap  business, 
and  while  it  is  not  customary  to  give  them  the  floor,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  bring  out  in  this  discus- 
sion something  of  value,  we  will  have  to  ask  some  one 
other  than  a  laundryman,  having  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge. 
With  that  object  in  view  I  will  offer  the  floor  to  any  of 
the  associate  members  of  our  Association  who  are  suffi- 
ciently posted  on  soap  to  answer  the  questions  that  the 
gentlemen  may  wish  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  move  that  the  courtesy  of  the 
floor  be  given  to  Mr.  Longfelder. 

Mr.  Longfelder.  I  appreciate  the  honor  which  has 
been  extended  to  me,  but  I  really  feel  that  it  is  too  deep 
a  subject  to  go  into  with  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal. 
I  think  you  may  talk  about  a  thousand  different  qualities 
of  soap,  and  each  one  might  have  its  own  particular 
merit,  and  you  would  find  you  were  getting  into  a  sub- 
ject entirely  too  deep  for  thorough  discussion  here.  Dif- 
ferent sections  require  different  soaps,  and  to  talk  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  soap  you  must  take  into  consideration 
the  section,  the  water,  and  the  conditions'  under  which  a 
man  washes.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  information 
on  the  matter,  but  if  the  subject  is  thoroughly  gone  into 
I  feel  that  after  it  is  over  you  will  think  that  you  have 
used  up  five  or  six  hours  of  valuable  time  without  learn- 
ing much  more  about  it  than  you  knew  before. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  true  soap,  as  I  understand  it,  re- 
quires just  so  much  tallow  and  so  much  lye,  that  is  the 
caustic  soda,  and  water.  When  you  have  that,  you  have 
a  perfect  soap,  a  neutral  soap,  which  will  not  bite  the 
tongue,  or  anything.  If  you  want  a  caustic  soap,  you 
add  that  causticity  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda  and 
water,  and  you  can  add  a  whole  lot  of  it,  too,  to  make 
it  a  caustic  soap,  and  the  moisture  will  not  show  up 
very  plainly.  So,  according  to  my  motion,  the  only  soap 
we  should  buy  under  any  circumstances  is  a  neutral 
soap.  If  our  water  is  hard  we  can  buy  caustic  soda,  or 
some  other  things  which  might  be  better,  and  soften  the 


water,  much  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  buy  it  in  the 
soap. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Taylor  that 
in  buying  our  soaps  we  usually  buy  about  half  and  half 
caustic  and  neutral,  and  use  straight  Ohio  River  water, 
and  we  have  always  had  good  results  by  mixing  half  and 
half,  caustic  against  neutral. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  will,  indeed,  find  good  results  by 
buying  caustic,  but  can  you  buy  neutral  soap  and  then 
buy  alkali  to  soften  the  water  with  just  as  good  results, 
and  save  money. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  does 
not  think  that  it  would  be  as  practicable  to  have  as 
strong  a  soap  as  you  want  to  have  manufactured  by  the 
soap  maker,  suitable  for  your  wash  man,  rather  than  to 
buy  it  neutral,  and  trust  to  your  wash  man  to  build  it  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  answer  that  by  stating  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  buying  any  soap  but  a  neutral  soap. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  In  our  laundry  we  do  not  use  any 
sodas  of  any  kind  at  all.  We  use  the  soap  just  as  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  manufacturers.  I  did  at  one  time 
do  as  Mr.  Taylor  advises,  but  we  always  found  much 
trouble  with  that  method,  and  for  a  number  of  years  we 
have  used  nothing  in  our  place  but  straight  soap  and 
water,  and  have  obtained  very  good  results. 

The  President.  I  will  call  Mr.  Davis,  if  he  is  in  the 
room. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  regard  the  soap  question,  as  other  gen- 
tlemen have  said,  as  a  pretty  big  question,  but  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  a  soap  man  that  the  way  to  do  is  to  buy 
your  soap  for  soap  and  buy  our  alkali  as  alkali,  and  com- 
bine them  in  the  proper  proportions.  As  to  the  water 
question,  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
thing  you  wish  to  buy  and  pay  freight  on  is  soap,  and 
not  water.  If  a  man  sells  you  soap  and  water  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  you  could  get  the  soap  for,  someone  is 
paying  the  freight  on  the  water,  which  is  useless,  as  wa- 
ter is  far  cheaper  than  soap-.  The  way  for  the  laundry- 
man  to  do  is  to  buy  the  dryest  soap  he  can,  and  a  neutral 
soap,  the  one  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  then  to 
build  it  up  as  he  thinks  best.  As  to  the  soap  which  will 
do  that,  experience  only  will  show. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  President,  in  buying  caustic  soda  to 
make  soap,  we  buy  a  drum  of  caustic  at  60  per  cent. ; 
and  mine  is  74  per  cent,  based  on  60.  We  get  a  drum  of 
caustic  which  perhaps  will  weigh  650  pounds ;  but  we  are 
charged  by  the  strength,  not  by  the  weight.  We  will  say 
it  is  650  pounds,  based  on  60  per  cent. ;  but  they  charge 
us  for  what  it  would  weigh  at  74  per  cent,  strength. 
Now,  why  cannot  soap  manufacturers  sell  soap  on  the 
same  basis? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this 
question  is  a  very  important  one;  and  what  I  wanted  to 
bring  out  in  my  discussion  was.  that  we  should  know  just 
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the  nature  of  the  soap  we  are  using,  because  we  are  work- 
ing on  goods  belonging  to  other  people.  We  are  not 
working  on  our  own  goods  at  all.  We  have  got  to  be 
careful.  We  handle  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  every  week  that  belong  to  others,  not  to 
us ;  and  we  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  every  thing  that 
comes  into  our  plant.  Is  it  harmful,  or  it  is  harmless  ? 
That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  barrel  of  acetic  acid  it  is 
marked  on  the  outside,  40  per  cent.,"  "60  per  cent./' 
"75  per  cent.,"  "25  per  cent.,"  or  "30  per  cent.,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  Why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  in 
soap  ?  Why  can  the  makers  not  say,  "This  soap  contains 
so  much  caustic,  so  much  moisture,"  etc.,  and  sell  it  on 
that  basis  ?  Why  cannot  that  be  done  ?  It  is  a  simple 
thing.  It  is  done  with  sugar  and  in  all  other  lines ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  done  in  soap.  We  ought  to  know  just 
what  we  are  using  in  a  laundry.  We  should  not  take 
these  things  in  a  hap-hazard  kind  of  a  way.  In  our 
business,  of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  how  old  the 
goods  get;  they  are  always  new  in  the  minds  of  their 
owners.  The  more  we  wash  them  the  thinner  they  get. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  play  out ;  but  in  the  custom- 
er's mind  he  has  only  worn  them  a  few  times,  and  they 
are  new.  Now,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  about  those 
things. 


Whitewash. 

Whitewash  that  answers  best  for  inside  work  is  rare- 
ly fit  for  exposure  to  weather,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
as  regards  wood  and  brick,  plaster  and  stone.  For  the 
latter  (brick,  plaster,  etc.,)  where  exposed  to  weather, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  wash  made  of  10  parts  of 
freshly  slacked  lime  and  1  part  of  hydraulic  cement,  with 
the  addition  of  five  or  six  ounces  of  glue  and  the  same 
amount  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  wash.  This  is  the 
whitewash  used  by  the  United  States  Government  on  its 
lighthouses,  etc.,  and  none  is  more  lasting  or  brilliant. 

For  inside  work,  lime  is  not  to  be  compared  to  whit- 
ing. To  prepare  the  latter,  first  make  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  required,  by  measuring  the  surface  to  be  whit- 
ened. Four  gallons  of  wash  will  whiten  10  yards 
square  (100  square  yards)  of  surface,  providing,  of 
course,  there  is  no  wasting  in  attempts  to  whiten  the  floor 
and  furniture  while  daubing  the  walls.  To  make  this 
will  require  12  pounds  of  whiting,  2  pounds  of  carpen- 
ter's glue  and  1  ounce  of  ultramarine  blue.  Prepare  as 
follows : 

Soak  the  whiting  over  night  in  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter, thoroughly  stirring  the  washing,  and  let  settle  till 
morning.  Then  pour  off  the  extra  water,  letting  the 
whiting  just  wet  enough  to  work  up  well.  It  should 
then  be  put  through  a  strainer  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps 
and  render  it  homogeneous. 


The  glue  should  also  be  prepared  over  night,  so  as  to 
be  "jellied"  in  the  morning.  To  make  it,  use  8  ounces 
of  good,  clear  glue  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Heat  light- 
ly, but  do  not  allow  the  water  to  come  to  a  boil,  as  this 
destroys  its  adhesiveness.  Stir  the  solution  frequently, 
and  as  soon  as  the  glue  is  dissolved,  remove  the  pot  from 
the  fire. 

Having  your  whiting  ready,  stir  in  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, add  the  jelly  and  pour  in  sufficient  hot  water  to  make 
four  gallons.  This  will  answer  capitally  for  ceilings; 
but  walls  or  parts  of  the  indoor  work  coming  in  contact 
with  lathing,  or  likely  to  be  fingered  much,  should  have 
considerable  more  sizing,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
more,  according  to  circumstances.  If  well  done,  this 
method  of  treatment  is  preferable  to  painting. 

For  fine  outside  woodwork  the  following  is  better: 
Slack  a  bushel  of  fresh  quicklime  with  boiling  water, 
and  cover  while  the  process  is  going  on.  Strain  and  add 
2  pecks  of  salt  dissolved  in  hot  water;  6  pounds  of  rice 
flour  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water;  4  pounds  of 
Spanish  whiting,  and  2  pounds  of  good,  clear  glue,  dis- 
solved in  hot  water.  Stir  well  until  mixed.  Keep  in  a 
kettle  and  apply  hot.  This  wash  is  better  if  preserved 
several  days  before  applying.  When  used  it  should  be 
put  on  as  hot  as  possible,  using  paint  or  whitewash 
brushes.  This  covering  is  as  durable  as  paint  and  far 
cheaper. 


Soap  For  Removing  Stains  From  Silk, 
Calico  and  Other  Textures. 

Many  kinds  of  soap  for  removing  stains  from  differ- 
ent textures  are  on  the  market,  and  very  few  branches  of 
the  soap  trade,  so  easily  open  to  the  enterprising  adver- 
tiser, can  show  a  similar  array  of  products  of  which  so 
many  are  valueless  for  the  purpose  they  are  recom- 
mended for.  It  is  not  easy  to  appraise  the  value  of  an 
article  of  this  kind,  the  nature  of  stains  influences  their 
removal  as  much  as  the  soap  product  which  is  employed 
to  separate  the  stain  and  the  texture.  The  materials 
of  the  textures  are  frequently  only  too  eager  to  combine 
with  the  staining  additions,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
latter  by  the  former  is  often  so  complete  that  a  separa- 
tion cannot  be  effected  without  endangering  the  texture 
and  its  color.  The  chemical  actions  of  the  three 
factors — the  texture,  the  stain,  and  the  soap — have  to 
be  ascertained  before  a  successful  operation  can  be 
undertaken,  otherwise  the  result  may  be  only  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  stain,  and  a  small  spot  may  end  in  a  big 
discolored  patch,  ruinous  to  the  use  of  the  textile 
material.  On  the  whole,  stain-removing  soaps  do  not 
influence  the  texture  and  its  color,  but  the  cheaper 
kinds,  of  which  the  public  cannot  be  warned  too  often, 
are  not  so  safe  as  could  be  expected,  and  much  discredit 
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has  been  thrown  on  the  trade  on  account  of  well-adver- 
tised stain-removing  soaps  whose  actions  were  contrary 
to  expectations  and  promises,  and  frequently  ruinous  to 
the  colors. 

A  few  recipes  have  been  collected,  and  these  have 
proved  successful  for  the  purposes  the  products  were 
intended  for.  In  many  cases  the  stain-removing  soaps 
are  divided  into  classes  for  the  different  kind  of  textures, 
i.e.,  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  as  silk,  cotton,  etc., 
but  others  can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  as  long  as 
the  colors  axe  not  too  delicate,  or  of  a  kind  which 
resent  as  much  the  interference  of  a  raindrop  as  a  little 
soap  or  a  tureen  of  soap. 

A  excellent  soap  for  removing  stains  made  by  wine 
and  vinegar  has  been  obtained  by  mixing  16  parts  of 
ordinary  soap  with  2  parts  of  turpentine  and  1  part  of 
ammonia. 

The  chemical  expert,  Mr.  Klein,  prepares  a  good  soap 
for  removing  all  kinds  of  stains  in  the  following  manner : 
One  kilo,  of  castile  soap  and  y2  kilo,  of  cocoanut  coap  are 
cut  in  thin  shavings,  and  this  is  mixed  with  120  grammes 
of  alum,  30  grammes  of  alcohol,  250  grammes  of  potash 
lye,  and  120  grammes  of  ox  bile,  when  the  whole  sub- 
stance is  heated;  2  litres  of  alcohol,  4  fresh  eggs,  and 
60  grammes  of  camphor  spirits  are  added  to  the  main 
mass  on  the  following  day,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred 
up  to  make  it  a  perfect  combination. 

A  good  soap  for  the  removal  of  stains  from  silk  can 
be  obtained  by  bringing  5  lbs.  of  white  grain  soap  to 
a  melting  point,  when  2y2  lbs.  of  Venetian  turpentine, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  ox  bile  are  added;  the  whole 
has  to  be  constantly  stirred  during  the  mixing,  as  other- 
wise the  combination  does  not  become  sufficiently  effec- 
tive. Another  method  uses  12  lbs.  of  cocoanut  oil  and 
6f  lbs.  of  tallow,  which  are  saponified  with  Sf  lbs.  of 
lye  of  40  deg. ;  to  the  soap  thus  obtained,  12  ozs.  of 
turpentine,  20  ozs.  of  ox  bile,  and  about  2  ozs.  of  ultra- 
marine green  are  added,  making  an  excellent  soap  for  the 
purpose. 

The  bile  of  the  ox  has  become  a  very  valuable  mater- 
ial since  it  has  been  taken  up  in  the  different  arts,  and 
also  in  medicine.  Curious  to  say,  what  is  called  the  bile 
is  a  compound  of  several  fatty  acids  from  animals,  mixed 
with  soda.  In  itself  it  is  a  kind  of  soap;  it  can  be 
called  a  soap  created  by  nature,  and  since  its  existence 
has  been  discovered,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
manufacturers  of  soap1  should  consider  it  one  of  those 
materials  which  by  right  belong  to  them.  The  bile  has 
to  be  disinfected  to  a  certain  extent  before  it  can  be 
used  for  the  making  of  soap  to  remove  stains  from 
silk.  First  of  all,  the  too  rapid  putrefaction  of  the 
natural  substance  has  to  be  prevented,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  bile  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  is  squeezed  out. 
The  obtained  liquid  material  receives  an  addition  of 


acetic  ether,  and  the  compound  of  these  substances 
should  be  in  proportion  of  7  parts  of  ether  to  100  parts 
of  bile.  The  liquid  bile  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  the  acetic  ether,  and  it  has  to  be  carefully  separated 
by  straining  if  off  at  the  proper  time.  This  explanation 
about  the  bile  was  necessary  to  account  for  its  use  in 
this  instance. 

Another  soap  for  removing  stains  from  silken  tex- 
tures is  made  of  the  following  compound :  445  grammes 
of  grain  soap  is  cut  into  very  fine  shavings,  and  mixed 
with  900  grammes  of  bile  which  has  been  dissolved  by 
the  acid;  the  mixture  is  evaporated  until  the  substance 
meets  the  test  of  immediate  solidification  when  dropped 
on  a  plate  of  glass.  As  soon  as  this  point  has  been 
reached,  30  grammes  of  sugar,  30  grammes  of  honey, 
and  25  grammes  of  Venetian  turpentine  are  mixed  with 
65  grammes  of  ammonia,  and  this  compound  is  added 
to  the  main  mass,  which  is  still  quite  warm.  The  soap 
forms  itself  into  balls,  and  they  dry  at  a  low  heat.  This 
is  an  excellent  recipe,  and  the  soap  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes. 

And  now  a  soap  which  removes  stains  from  calico,  for 
which  the  following  simple  composition  may  be  used 
with  advantage:  1  lb.  of  white  soap  is  mixed  with 
1/2  lb.  of  ox  bile  and  iy2  ozs.  of  Venetian  turpentine.  In 
case  ox  bile  is  not  obtainable  or  shall  not  be  used,  it 
can  be  substituted  by  hydrate  of  ammoniac.  In  case 
the  substitute  is  used,  5  lbs.  of  white  grain  soap  are  cut 
into  proper  shavings,  and  these  are  placed  in  an  iron 
tank,  when  2%  lbs.  of  hydrate  of  amoniac  are  mixed. 
To  do  this  it  can  be  reeommeded  to  place  the  tank  on  a 
bath,  and  heat  the  substance  by  the  steam.  When  the 
compound  materials  have  melted,  7  ozs.  of  alcohol  must 
be  added,  when  a  very  solid  soap  will  be  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  recipes  given  do  not  make 
expensive  soaps,  an  additional  merit  which  makes  the 
adoption  of  them  an  advantage  to  all  in  need  of  a  method 
for  making  soaps  for  removing  stains. —  ("Eev. :  Chem. 
Ind.") 

ipri 

Determination  of  the  Non-Saponifiable 

Components  of  Commer- 

ciaJ    Oleine. 

[From  the  German  of  M.  P.  Neff  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
angewandte  Chemie.] 
The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  oleine  of  commerce,  as 
is  known,  fixes  its  value.  Determined  by  saponification, 
this  percentage  is  given  in  liquid  and  solid  acids  and 
neutral  fatty  bodies:  determined  by  distillation,  in 
liquid  and  solid  acids.  The  other  components  in  general 
are  (1)  water,  (2)  mineral  matters,  (3)  non-saponifiable 
substances.  The  mineral  substances,  iron,  lime  and  cop- 
per, proceed  from  the  apparatus  and  receivers  in  which 
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the  oil  has  been  kept,  and  exist  in  very  small  quantities, 
rarely  more  than  one  per  cent.  Water  is  also,  oftenest, 
in  very  slight  proportion,  and  may  be  recognized  at  first 
sight  by  the  saline  appearance  of  the  product.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  as  impossible  to  recognize  at  first  view  the 
non-saponifiable  products  of  which  the  proportion 
reaches  ten  per  cent.,  and  which  are  found,  too,  in  the 
products  of  distillation  of  the  oleine,  as  the  acids  and 
neutral  fatty  bodies  themselves. 

It  is  only  by  long  usage  and  a  well  practiced  eye  that 
a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  hydrocarbides  can  be 
discerned  by  the  bluish  and  not  greenish  fluorescence. 
Whilst  the  percentage  of  solid  fatty  acids — stearic,  pal- 
mitic and  isoleic  acids — in  the  products  of  distillation 
causes  the  fusing  point  to  vary,  and  whilst  the  neutral 
fatty  bodies  can  be  readily  recognized  by  methods  well 
known  and  generally  employed,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine quantitatively  the  non-saponifiable  components  of 
the  oleine.  Although  many  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  determination,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  mention  one  that  is  really  practical  and  rapid.  They 
are  all  either  inexact  or  quite  complicated,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  generally  adopted.  This  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  great  differences  that  appear  in  the  results 
of  analyses  made  by  different  chemists  of  the  same  pro- 
duct, differences  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. 

At  the  Hammonia  Stearine  Works  at  Hamburgh  a 
process  is  employed  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
been  published,  and  which  is  not  generally  known.  It 
is  employed  by  only  a  few  chemists.  I  have  studied  this 
method  from  the  double  viewpoint  of  its  convenience  and 
of  its  accuracy,  and  will  communicate  the  results.  Per- 
haps other  chemists  may  like  to  examine  my  processes, 
and  thus  a  practical  and  exact  method  may  come  to  be 
adopted. 

To  determine  quantitatively  the  unsaponifiable  com- 
ponents of  oleine  I  proceed  as  follows : 

Ten  grams  of  the  oleine  to  be  studied  are  weighed  in 
a  receiver  20  cubic  centimeters  in  capacity,  and  75  cubic 
centimeters  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added;  5  grams 
of  caustic  potash  are  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  of 
water  as  possible  and  poured  into  the  receiver,  and  the 
whole  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  upright  condenser 
for  three-fourths  of  an  hoiir. 

As  soon  as  the  saponification  is  terminated  the  re- 
ceiver is  removed  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
added  to  the  boiling  liquid.  From  the  cloudiness  pro- 
duced the  greater  or  less  percentage,  m  hydrocarbides 
can  be  judged.  If  the  proportion  is  less  than  1  per  cent, 
the  solution  generally  remains  clear.  After  cooling,  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  are  poured  into  a  funnel  having 
stop  cock  and  washed  twice  with  a  little  water.  A  few 
drops  of  phenolphtalein  are  then  added  and  the  mixture 


acidified  slightly  with  dilute  chlorhydric  acid  and  ren- 
dered somewhat  alkaline  by  adding  cautiously  a  few 
drops  of  potash.  Exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  of  pe- 
troleum ether  are  added  with  a  pipette,  and  the  whole 
shaken  several  times  and  left  at  rest.  The  petroleum 
ether  should  boil  below  eighty  degrees  and  not  leave  a 
fixed  residue  at  110  degrees.  If  the  layer  of  petroleum 
ether  does  not  immediately  separate  from  the  solution 
of  soap  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  only  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  to  cause  the  separation.  The  solution  of  soap 
is  allowed  to  flow  off  and  some  drops  of  petroleum  ether 
are  added  to  the  aqueous  solution ;  25  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  etherized  solution  are  taken  with  a  pipette  and 
poured  into  a  tared  glass,  evaporated  on  the  water  bath, 
dried  at  110  degrees  to  constant  weight,  and  the  residue 
weighed.  The  quantity  found,  multiplied  by  20,  gives 
the  percentage  of  the  hydrocarbides  of  oleine. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  extraction  by  petroleum 
ether  has  been  effected,  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  no 
longer  equal  to  50  c.c.  To  measure  the  diminution  in 
volume,  I  perform  the  operation  in  a  thin  graduated 
test  tube,  250  cc.  in  capacity.  By  taking  50  c.c.  of  pe- 
troleum ether  I  have  always  observed  that  the  volume 
of  the  etherized  layer  was  after  shaking  no  more  than 
40  c.c,  while  the  volume  of  the  soap  solution  had  in- 
creased from  9  to  10  c.c.  This  quantity  of  petroleum 
ether  had  therefore  been  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  or  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity.  The  following  question 
may  therefore  be  raised :  Is  the  result  obtained  20  per 
cent,  too  high  ?  That  is,  if  the  analysis  indicates  a  pro- 
portion of  hydrocarbides  of  6  per  cent.,  is  the  real  per- 
centage only  5  per  cent,  or  does  the  dissolved  petroleum 
contain  the  same  proportion  of  hydrocarbides  as  the  su- 
pernatant layers  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  would 
be  too  small,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrocarbides 
were  dissolved  in  the  dissolved  petroleum,  and  if  the 
supernatant  layer  contained  only  a  slight  proportion. 
Experiment  alone  could  answer  these  questions  and  de- 
termine the  exactness  of  the  method.  So  it  was  decided 
to  institute  tests  on  pure  oleine  with  the  addition  of 
variable  and  known  quantities  of  hydrocarbides.  The 
proportion  in  large  quantities  of  the  hydrocarbides  pre- 
sented at  first  some  difficulty.  They  are  not  pure  par- 
affines  and  therefore  paraffines  could  not  be  employed. 
An  attempt  was  consequently  made  to  utilize  the  last 
products  of  distillation  of  the  fatty  acids  in  which  the 
hyrocarbides  are  concentrated,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to 
separate  all  of  them.  No  result  was  reached  by  saponi- 
fying the  mass  with  lime  and  magnesia,  and  afterwards 
extracting  by  benzine  the  calcareous  soap  which  dis- 
solves completely.  It  is  also  impossible  to  shake  the  so- 
lution of  sodic  soap  with  benzine,  for,  in  presence  of 
such  a  strong  proportion  of  hydrocarbides,  this  soap  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  is  drawn  off  by  the  hydrocarbides. 
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After  a  number  of  fruitless  trials,  the  object  was  accom- 
plished by  the  following  process,  a  process  which  may 
be  employed  with  some  modification  for  eliminating  the 
hydrocarbides. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  products  of  distillation 
containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbides  is  heat- 
ed 120  degrees  and  saponified  by  the  calculated  quantity 
of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  water. 
After  a  time,  sufficient  sawdust  is  added  to  the  mass 
while  shaking  and  heating  to  render  it  seemingly  dry. 
The  heating  is  continued  until  there  is  no  disengagement 
of  steam.  It  is  left  to  cool  and  then  placed  in  an  extract- 
ing apparatus  with  benzins  until  the  liquid  which  flows 
from  it  is  limpid,  which  occurs  in  a  short  time.  The 
benzine  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried  for  some 
hours  at  110  to  120  degrees.  The  hydorcarbides  are 
thus  obtained  almost  quantitatively,  while  the  soaps  re- 
main with  the  sawdust. 

With  oleines  absolutely  free  from  hydrocarbides,  and 
with  the  hydrocarbides  thus  procured,  oleines  are  pre- 
pared of  determinate  percentage  in  non-saponifiable  sub- 
stances, since  the  analysis  of  the  samples  thus  prepared 
can  be  effected  by  the  method  already  described. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results : 

QUANTITIES    OF    HYDROCARBIDES. 


Samples. 

Added. 

Found.  ]  Samples. 

Added. 

Found. 

Nos. 

P.c. 

P.c.|  Nos. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

1 

.,    1.84 

1.90]    7 

.  .    4.75 

5.00 

2 

.    1.00 

1.10|    8 

.  .    6.08 

6.23 

3 

.     1.20 

1.35|    9 

.     7.03 

7.15 

4 

.    2.50 

2.70(10 

.  .    8.12 

8.32 

5 

.    4.08 

4.20|11 

.  .    9.90 

10.07 

6 

.    2.42 

2.45112 

.    10.50 

10.75 

As  may  be  seen,  the  analytical  results  correspond 
very  nearly  with  the  facts ;  they  are  a  little  too'  high,  pro- 
ceeding under  the  best  operative  conditions,  from  the. 
evaporation  of  the  petroleum  ether  (y2  to  1  c.c,  accord- 
ing to  my  researches,  when  50  c.c.  are  used).  If  ac- 
count is  taken  of  this  loss,  results  strictly  exact  can  be 
secured.  Still,  without  the  correction,  the  differences 
are  so  slight  that  this  method  can  be  recommended  for 
the  determination  of  the  hydrocarbides  in  oleine. 


In  some  extreme  cases  the  first  advertising  mediums 
needed  by  merchants  who  have  never  advertised  are 
soap,  paint,  putz  pomade  and  elbow  grease. — Printers' 
Ink. 


E.  A.  Webb..  T.  P.  Thornton,  W.  Urquhart,  and  oth- 
ers, have  organized  the  Industrial  Soap  &  Oil  Co.  at 
Toronto,  Ont. 


QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

QUESTIONS. 

Question  ISTo.  32.  I  am  running  a  25  H.  P.  engine 
with  an  upright  boiler  of  35  H.  P.,  burning  coal.  Can 
anyone  put  me  in  the  way  of  using  crude  oil  for  fuel  or 
refer  me  to  someone  who  is  successfully  using  it  ?  D.  G-. 
Question  No.  33.  The  soap  I  make  mostly  is  com- 
posed of  40  per  cent,  cocoanut  oil,  40  per  cent, 
olive  oil,  20  per  cent,  cotton  stearine  and  is 
sold  to  chemical  works.  About  last  July  we  pur- 
chased stock  as  mentioned  and  I  commenced  boil- 
ing it  as  usual;  the  soap  finished  very  nicely,  but  after 
cutting  into  bars  they  became  dry,  dark  and  rancid 
within  two  or  three  days.  I  have  always  used  the  fol- 
lowing process :  Charged  the  kettle  with  30,000  pounds 
of  stock,  saponified  with  lye  from  14  to  28  degrees,  also 
the  strengthening  charge  with  weak  lye  and  finished  with 
a  little  water.  I  have  reboiled  the  soap  many  times  and 
I  boiled  new  stock  in  different  ways  and  got  a  nice  finish- 
ing in  the  kettle  with  all  the  signs.  Could  anyone  ac- 
count for  the  reason  he  would  oblige  me  by  publishing 
it  through  this  paper.. — Puzzled. 


ANSWERS. 

To  Question  No.  31:  (1)  Have  never  before 
heard  of  "Lescas"  oils.  Mineral  oils  may  be  mixed  with 
soap,  but  soap-chemists  are  making  no  progress  in 
bringing  about  a  combination  with  alkali,  and  prospects 
for  doing  so  at  some  future  time  are  not  flattering. — M. 

(2.)  If  Enquirer  will  explain  what  Lescas  oil  is, 
or  where  it  can  be  procured,  I  should  like  to  test  the 
aid  of  this  oil  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Think  I 
am  able  to  judge  whether  complete  saponification  or  only 
a  solution  of  one  in  the  other  takes  place,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  result  after  investigation. — N. 


ANSWERS  IN   BRIEF. 

D.  E. :  If  on  receipt  of  this  you  have  no  detailed 
letter  from  us,  it  will  arrive  soon  after.  The  last  days 
of  each  month  are  always  our  busiest. 

E.  B. :  It  is  commonly  reported  that  there  are  four 
or  five  of  the  machines  in  question  in  use  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  actually  seen  them  in  operation  except  on 
exhibition. 

K.  M. :  Saponification  of  fatty  acids  by  carbonates  is 
of  course  quite  possible,  but  like  everything  else  new  it 
requires  practical  experience.  Much  remains  to  be 
learned  on  this  point.  One  reason  why  it  is  not  more 
freely  used  in  Europe  is  probably  the  direct  fire  under 
the  kettles  still  in  use  there,  which  is  said  to  greatly  add 
to  the  difficulties. 
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PATENTS    MS    TRADJC -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following-  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

Washing  machine.  Mary  E.  Kelly,  Jackson, 
Ohio. 

soap-holder.     Anton   E.   Dusek,   assignor  of 
one-half  to  J.  W.  Dusek,  Crowlake,  S.  D. 
Washing  machine.  Andrew  G.  Brandt,  Scran- 
ton,  and  D.  L.  Griffiths,  Olyphant,  Pa.;  said 
Brandt  assignor  to  said  Griffiths. 
Soap  cake.     Washington  Berry,  assignor  to 
Berry  Buoyant  Soap  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Soap-saving  device.     David  Bothschild,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Washboard.  Percye  C.  Barton,  Childers,  via 
the  township  of  Thropdale,  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia. 

Washing  machine.  Eugene  L.  Howe,  assign- 
or to  Michigan  Washing  Machine  Company, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Antiseptic  soap  cake.     Eugene  Klein  and  0. 
P.  Workman,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 
Washing  Machine.     Horace  J.  Lockhart,  As- 
toria, assignor  of  two-thirds  to  C.  A.  Morris 
and  B.  W.  Osbom,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


709,016. 
709,143. 
709,813. 

710,939. 
711,264. 
711,275. 

711,317. 

711,403. 
711,407. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

38,915.  Soap.  Goodhair  Kemedy  Company,  Newark, 
Ohio.  The  word  "Goodhair"  and  the  bust 
portrait  of  Fred  Johnson,  of  Newark,  Ohio. 

38,990.  Castile  soap.  John  S.  Nicholas,  New  York, 
N.Y.     The  words  "La  Virtho." 

39.039.  Soap.  The  Kendall-Davis  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.     The  word  "Stainilgo." 

39.040.  Soap.  The  Bell  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
word  "Kimola." 

39,989.  Greases  employed  in  soap-making.  Aspegren 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  word  "Success." 


DESIGNS. 

36,078.  Soap.  Charles  A.  Crary,  Huntington,  W.Va., 
assignor  to  Enterprise  Soap  Works,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemigent  n»  by  our  readers  will  lind  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

Local  papers  are  elated  with  the  success  of  the  Du- 
rango,  Col.,  Soap  factory,  and  are  encouraging  their 
their  readers  to  keep  it  growing. 


Susan  W.  Arthur,  individually  and  trading  as  the 
Green  Chemical  Company  and  also  as  the  Whittaker 
Soap  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was  adjudged  a  volun- 
tary bankrupt  in  the  United  States  District  Court.  Lia- 
bilities, $4,835.26;  assets,  $4,638.44.  Byerly  Hart  ref- 
eree. 


Plans  have  been  prepared  by  architects  for  a  new 
conveyor  house  for  Fels  &  Co.'s  soap  works. 


In  their  tussle  with  the  Board  of  Health,  Garrett  & 
Spalding,  present  owners  of  the  soap  factory  at  Charles- 
ton, Mass.,  declare  that  the  factory  has  been  there  un- 
molested for  over  eighty  years,  but  that  no  sooner  had 
the  new  firm  taken  a  hold  than  they  were  attacked  by 
complaints.  They  are,  however,  making  changes  to  ob- 
viate all  possible  causes  for  complaint. 


The  Pairfumerie  Ed.  Pinaud  (Victor  Klotz)  is 
erecting  a  building  of  its  own  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


A  number  of  advertisements  in  this  paper  have  been 
changed  this  month,  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to 
look  over  them  all. 


The  Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Co.,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  is  being  organized  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  and  branch  offices  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  object  avowed  is  to  effect  a 
saving  in  simplifying  the  business,  cutting  down  the 
clerical  forces,  and  weeding  out  the  middleman  in  the 
export  trade. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  G.  P.  C.  of  the  Grocers'  Federa- 
tion in  England  recently,  it  was  resolved :  "That  it  be 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  see  if  the 
Soapmakers'  Association  can  arrange  to  have  some  more 
definite  standard  of  weight  of  bars  and  tablets." 


Stephen  A.  Maher's  soap  works  at  Mattapan,  Mass., 
is  being  overhauled  and  repaired  extensively. 


According  to  a  note  in  the  Literary  Digest,  the  price 
of  metallic  calcium,  now  nearly  $2,000  a  pound,  is  likely 
to  be  rendered  less  than  50  cents  a  pound  by  an  inven- 
tion of  Prof.  Borchers  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  great  use 
will  be  in  chemical  research  and  in  the  production  of 
new  organic  compounds,  for  which  purposes,  there  has 
long  been  a  demand  for  a  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agent 
stronger  than  aluminum,  magnesium  or  zinc,  and  weaker 
than  sodium  and  potassium.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  of 
gr/eat  importance  in  the  iron  industry.  At  present 
aluminum  is  used  to  free  iron  from  sulfur  and  phospho- 
rus, the  result  being  an  iron  containing  aluminum, 
which,  though  less  injurious  than  sulfur  or  phosphorus, 
is  still  undesirable.    If  calcium,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
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lieve,  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  iron  without  injuring  its 
strength  and  tenacity,  the  iron  industry  will  create  an 
extensive  demand  for  the  new  metal. 


The  American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Co.  is  the 
successor  to  Alex.  P.  Mende,  and  has  its  works  at  New 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  with  offices  in  New  York  at  120  Lib- 
erty street.  Note  also  corresponding  change  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  these  drying  chambers  on  another  page. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Stanley,  manager  of  J.  0.  Draper  &  Co.'s 
soap  works,  Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  has  returned  from  Europe. 


The  Erandeline  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Hoboken,  N 
J.,  is  a  new  incorporation,  organized  to  manufacture 
cleansing  fluids.  Capital,  $200,000.  Incorporators, 
Charles  H.  Disbrow,  J.  Warren  Bird  and  E.  A.  S.  Lewis. 


The  Enterprise  Soap  Works  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
filed  an  amendment  to  its  charter,  increasing  its  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands of  its  business.  New  kettles  and  other  apparatus 
are  to  be  added  also. 


Swift  &  Company  are  erecting  rendering  plants  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Packer  Soap  Co.  has  one  story  of  its  new  brick 
building  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  completed. 


The  Medicine  Soap  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital,  according  to  reports  filed,  from  one 
million  to  ten  million  dollars  (  ?). 


Owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  large  cooler  on  October 
11th,  fire  broke  out  in  the  new  and  large  fish  oil  works 
of  Charles  Wacker  &  Co.,  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  Maryland, 
and  destroyed  the  main  building: and  machinery  almost 
entirelv.    Estimated  loss,  $10,000. 


J.  W.  Bickerstaff  of  Eichmond  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  soap  factory  at  Berkley,  Va. 


The  Bell  factory  on  Lucas  street  will  be  considerably 
enlarged  when  the  negotiations  referred  to  are  closed. 
The  deal  will  not  be  closed  for  several  weeks. 


A  receiver  for  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  of 
New  Orleans,  has  been  applied  for.  The  concern,  which 
has  a  number  of  branch  houses,  was  incorporated  less 
than  two  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars. 


Mrs.   Christopher  Lipps,  the  widow  of  the  former 
well  known  Baltimore  soap  manufacturer,  and  mother 


of  F.  W.  and  Edward  Lipps,  now  actively  engaged  in 
the  Chr.  Lipps  Co.,  died  on  August  28th.  The  two  sons 
named  have  been  appointed  administrators  of  the  estate. 


The   Pomona  Extract   Co.   of   Pomona,    Cal.,   will 
branch  out  into  the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 


The  St.  Croix  Mfg.  Co.,  of  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  is 
planning  a  three-story  30  by  40  addition  to  its  soap  fac- 
tory. 


F.  S.  Bell  of  the  S.  W.  Bell  Soap  company,  Toledo, 
O.,  plans  to  enlarge  the  company's  plant.  For  that  pur- 
pose a  company,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  is  to  be  organ- 
ized. Mansfield  and  Cleveland  men,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  present  Bell  company,  will  be  interested. 


William  Heppe  &  Sons,  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  have 
awarded  contracts  for  erecting  a  two-story  brick  addi- 
tion, 50  by  110  feet,  to  their  soap  works.  The  addition 
is  to  be  completed  this  fall. 


A  somewhat  novel  complaint  has  been  made  against 
a  soap  factory  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  The  petitioners 
ask  for  the  removal  of  the  factory  on  the  ground  that 
"it  is  a  public  nuisance."  In  their  application  for  a 
hearing  they  go  on  to  state  that  "the  odor  from  it  (the 
factory)  is  at  times  unbearable  and  requires  us  to  close 
our  windows ;  also  at  times  the  smoke  from  the  factory's 
chimney  beats  down  upon  our  houses  and  in  to-  our 
windows,  in  which  said  smoke  has  sometimes  sparks 
of  fire  and  is  liable  to  set  fire  to  our  buildings;  that 
said  smoke  has  a  number  of  times  set  fire  to  a  building 
owned  by  them,  (the  owners  of  the  factory)  endanger- 
ing other  buildings  in  the  neighborhood." 
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A  propos  of  our  recent  comments  on  the  Aveirdness 
of  most  patented  soaps,  a  subscriber  remarks:  We  get 
all  specifications  relating  to  inventions  in  soap  as  soon 
as  patents  are  issued,  and  among  our  entire  collection  of 
these  we  have  not  one  which  will  produce  anything — ex- 
cept hilarity  when  being  read  by  a  soap  maker. 


The  new  Chinese  tariff  imposes  the  following  duties : 
Household  and  laundry  soap  (including  blue  mottled), 
in  bulk,  bars  and  doublets  weighing  not  less  than  one- 
half  pound  each,  per  picul,  240  haikwan  teals;  toilet  and 
fancy  soap,  5  per  cent. 

The  picul  equals  133  1-3  lbs. ;  the  haikwan  teal  equals 
about  63  cents  of  our  money. 


The  following  letter,  received  in  this  office,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  editor  of  a  Soap 
Journal;  it  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  its  kind,  but 
merely  a  representative  of  a  certain  kind  of  correspon- 
dence, and  a  bona  fide  one  at  that. 

"Editor  Soap  Journal  :  Dear  Sir — I  contemplate 
going  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  soap.  In  your 
opinion  do  you  think  that  a  man  of  such  intelligence  as 
the  writing  of  these  lines  indicates,  could  succeed  in  the 
soap  business  if  he  had  your  book  on  soap  making? 
What  is  the  net  cost  of  same?  Should  you  think  not, 
can  you  recommend  me  a  good,  honest,  industrious,  so- 
ber and  practical,  married  soap  maker?  What  is  the 
net  cost  of  a  small  soap  making  outfit?  Could  you  re- 
fer me  to  some  one  having  a  good  second-hand  outfit 
for  sale  ?  If  so,  or  not,  where  can  a  new  one  be  bought  ? 
And  at  what  cost  ?  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  pros- 
pects of  success  for  an  inexperienced  man  engaging  in 
the  soap  making  business?  What  are  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  common  soaps?  And  their  net  cost  per 
pound?  Would  the  trust,  in  your  opinion,  fight  such  a 
small  concern  ?  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  un- 
biased opinion  on  this  matter,  and  also  kindly  request 
you  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  your  Soap  Journal. 
Thanking  you  in  advance. ." 

Thinking  it  best  to  bear  this  sort  of  affliction  alone 
we  have  not  printed  these  questions  in  our  Question  col- 
umn.   So  please,  everybody,  don't  attempt  to  reply. 


But  the  Question  No.  34,  which  we  do  print  is  one 
which  we  are  asked  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  by  for- 
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eign  soap  makers  intending  to  come  to  this  country,  and 
sometimes  by  foreign  manufacturers  contemplating  en- 
gaging an  American  soap  maker.  Perhaps  some  reader 
will  reply  to  the  question  in  this  paper.  Privately,  we 
have  answered  it  a  number  of  times,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  but  additional  light  from  some  of  our  readers 
may  serve  to  improve  our  replies  in  future. 


The  conference  between  President  J.  A.  Van  Hoose 
of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  and  the 
soap  manufacturers  was  without  final  result.  Three  or 
four  leading  soap  manufacturers  were  not  represented 
and  nothing  final  could  be  done  without  them.  Mr. 
Van  Hoose  will  visit  the  headquarters  of  these  concerns 
and  endeavor  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby  ihe 
number  of  brands  of  soap  will  be  reduced  and  the  list  of 
jobbers  reclassified.  The  wholesale  grocerymen  consider 
it  unfair  for  manufacturers  to  sell  direct  to  retailers 
The  manufacturers  would  prefer  not  selling  the  retail- 
ers, but  many  of  that  class  have  crept  in  on  the  whole- 
sale list  under  the  guise  of  being  wholesalers. — [From 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  daily  papers  of  Nov.  13.] 


There  are  all  kinds  of  receipt  books  and  trade  pa- 
pers that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  profess  to  give  in- 
formation on  soap  making  now  and  then.  The  formulas 
and  directions  published  by  them  are  excessively  queer 
at  times,  but  such  antics  pall  on  the  taste  for  curiosities 
and  as  a  general  rule  we  have  long  ago  ceased  to  pay  at- 
tention to  them.  But  a  subscriber  to  this  paper  has 
noticed  in  a  technical  paper  a  formula  of  this  descrip- 
tion (and  called  our  attention  to  it)  which  is  a  dis- 
tinctly new  departure  and  for  that  reason  deserves  to 
be  handed  down  to  future  generations.  It  is  for  a  cocoa- 
nut  soap  and  reads :  "Heat  1,000  lbs.  of  cocoanut  oil 
to  120  degrees  P..  and  saponify  500  lbs.  of  pure  caustic 
soda  lye  of  39°  B.  The  soap  is  filled  hot  with  the  fol- 
lowing filling:  Water  (nearly  boiling),  40  gals.;  water 
glass  100  gals.;  calcined  soda,  90  gals.;  common  salt. 
.20  gals." 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  measure  soda  and  salt  by 
gallons  in  such  or  any  other  formula,  how  lye  is  saponi- 
fied, how  heating  oil  and  "saponified  lye"  are  to  make 
soap,  and  what  the  value  of  the  whole  formula  is,  are 
questions  for  the  solution  of  which  a  prize  might  be 
offered.  As  our  correspondent  remarks :  This  is  a  re- 
cipe as  is  a  recipe. 


"And  I  said  in  my  haste :  all  men  are  liars."  Thus 
quotes  a  correspondent  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 
The  original  quotation  appears  in  a  book  which  we  may 
well  take  as  a  guide  in  all  our  dealings  and  so  we  admit 
the  word  without  question.  Between  the  carrying  in 
one's  pocket  of  a   supposedly  funny  "Liar's  License" 


issued  by  the  "Liar's  Council  to  Our  Well  Beloved  Sub- 
ject," and  the  hair-trigger  drama  enacted  time  without 
number  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name,  the  word  liar 
has  had  a  checkered  career  and  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for.  And  here  comes  our  correspondent  and  deposetb 
and  saith  that  he  should  like  to  have  our  unbiased  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  liars,  lies,  and  lying. 

The  truly  virtuous  man  might  pass  the  subject  in 
one  brief  sentence;  a  fairly  versatile  writer  could  fill 
volumes  on  the  subject  without  stopping  to  write  ex- 
cept for  meals  and  sleep ;  as  editor  of  the  Soap  Journal 
the  subject  is  absolutely  foreign  to  us.  But  we  are 
writing  so  much  on  soap  all  the  time  that  a  change  of 
subject  for  a  few  lines  seems  like  a  pleasant  diversion 
and  having  been  asked  the  question,  shirking  it  is  per- 
haps more  ticklish  than  answering  it.  So  we  will  com- 
mit ourselves  on  this  point  and  don't  care  who  knows  it. 

Before  arguing  the  question  at  all,  it  is  well  to  be 
agreed  as  to  what  we  are  talking  of,  and  so  we  must  first 
define  the  word  liar.  We  have  not  looked  up  a  dictionary 
and  don't  want  to.  "One  who  knowingly  says  what  is 
untrue"  might  be  a  working  formula  for  our  purpose. 
On  the  basis  of  that  definition  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  very  few  people  could  escape  being  caught  in  its 
meshes  now  and  then.  But  a  person  who  on  one  occa- 
sion or  two  overate  could  not  be  called  a  glutton  for 
all  time  on  that  account ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  mur- 
der more  than  once  to  be  called  a  murderer.  A  man  is 
not  a  liar  (in  our  humble  opinion)  because  he  occasion- 
ally departs  from  the  strict  truth;  he  becomes  one  when 
he  habitually  tells  what  is  not  so — -that  is  one  land  of 
liar — or  when  he  speaks  a  falsehood  from  choice  rather 
than  from  a  good  motive — that  is  another  kind — or 
when  he  does  it  from  sinister  motives — that  is  still 
another.  (As  the  funny  papers  have  it  there  are  three 
degrees  even  of  liars  to-wit :  the  liar,  the  d —  liar  and 
the  expert  witness). 

There  are  (in  the  novels  at  least)  men,  who,  being 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  the  luxury,  will  adhere  abso- 
lutely to  the  truth  always,  in  business  matters,  and  in 
personal  affairs  they  are  described  as  truthful  to  the 
point  of  actual  brutality.  They  are  certainly  not  the 
rule. 

The  average  person  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake  and 
will  adhere  to  it  at  some  sacrifice ;  but  when  driven  into 
a  tight  corner  he  will  lie  unscrupulously,  if  by  doing  so 
no  great  harm  is  done  to  others  and  much  is  gained  for 
himself.  The  average  person  also  does  not  trouble  him- 
self about  drawing  a  very  close  line  between  exuberant 
enthusiasm  and  mild  prevarication,  as  witness  the  fisher- 
man, the  hunter,  the  salesman  and  others. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  lie  by  choice,  by  inten- 
tion, by  inclination  and  preference;  who  prefer  telling 
a  good  lie  to  a  square  meal ;  they  are  not  very  numerous 
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and  if  you  meet  three  in  a  life-time  you  must  live  long 
or  travel  extensively. 

As  between  them,  mamma  who  tells  the  baby  boy 
that  the  stork  brought  him,  or  the  novelist  who  invents 
pages  of  a  story  which  pleases  as  must  as  it  is  devoid 
of  actual  truth,  are  angels  compared  to  the  man  who 
will  speak  the  truth  even  if  it  break  a  heart.  At  least 
we  think  so. 


No  sooner  is  any  trade  association  gone  to  pieces 
than  the  former  members,  by  redoubled  efforts  to  injure 
everybody  else,  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  great  need 
existing  for  such  an  association.  But  such  a  demon- 
stration was  not  needed  and  only  operates  toward  creat- 
ing new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  understanding 
in  the  future. 


It  took  over  ten  years  to  overcome  the  failure  of  the 
first  soap  makers'  association.  Another  attempt  to  pro- 
mote a  friendly  feeling  among  competitors  was  finally 
made  and  succeeded  for  a  time;  now,  it  seems,  it  is  to 
be  the  old  story  over  again;  the  greater  the  friendship 
at  first,  the  more  bitterness  now. 


There  is,  however,  the  one  supreme  consolation: 
"The  sober  second  thought  of  the  American  citizen  is 
always  correct.''  Conditions  in  the  soap  trade  are  in 
a  bad  way;  its  followers  are  apparently  anxious  to  dem- 
onstrate how  bad  things  can  be,  when  unrestrained  by 
mutual  concessions  and  by  a  feeling  of  mutual  interests. 
After  a  little  the  sober  second  thought  will  assert,  itself 
It  is  not  a  compliment  which  the  soap  manufacturers 
are  paying  themselves  just  now  when  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity  all  around  them  they  almost  alone  among 
hundreds  of  industries  fail  to  prosper  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  article  which  is  an  absolute  necessity.  And 
it  will  not  remain  so.  The  question  now  is :  What  next? 
Instead  of  dropping  the  feeling  of  mutual  interests,  it 
seems  to  us  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  before  taking 
the  latter  up  again  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  faith  in  ulti- 
mate success.  If  there  has  been  something  like  an  earth- 
quake, rebuilding  the  shattered  structure  in  a  public* 
spirit  can  alone  help  the  industry;  there  is  no  help  pos- 
sible from  prowling  around  among  the  ruins  for  a  little 
temporary  gain. 


What  is  there  peculiar  to  the  soap  business  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  so  painfully,  in  the  point  of  prosperity 
from  nearly  all  other  manufactures  the  world  over? 

In  this  country  we  all  know  the  conditions;  from 
Australia,  Germany,  France,  England,  from  everywhere 
in  fact,  comes  the  same  story.  In  Cuba,  we  are  told 
beef,  bread,  soda,  even  sugar,  are  at  excessively  high 
prices  and  only  tobacco  and  soap  are  cheap. 


Competition  is  strong  in  almost  every  field  of  manu- 
facture, but  except  in  the  case  of  soap  it  does  not  show 
itself  so  much  in  low  prices  as  in  measures  calculated 
to  win  trade  without  selling  at  ruinous  prices. 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  causes.  One  of  them 
we  take  it,  is  that  the  public  can  not  sufficiently  discrim- 
inate between  the  different  qualities  and  their  respective 
values.  Poor  soaps  are  offered  at  a  low  price  and  the 
better  grades  suffer  in  comparison — they  are  sold  too 
cheap  therefore,  in  order  to  compete.  If  the  consumers 
knew  more  about  the  real  value  of  soaps,  it  would  be 
the  good  qualities  that  would  sell  better  and  the  poor 
grades  that  would  be  all  but  wiped  out  by  competition. 


Perhaps  these  thoughts  expressed  above  are  really 
our  own ;  perhaps  we  have  been  unconsciously  led  to  them 
by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  printed  on  another  page. 
Mr.  Schmidt  not  only  sees  in  the  education  of  the  public 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  soap  business,  but  believes 
that,  since  such  education  is  necessarily  a  slow  process 
manufacturers  owe  the  results  of  its  prosecution  to  their 
successors  at  least-  if  they  cannot  profit  from  it  them- 
selves. The  show  cases  photographed  for  our  last  (No- 
vember) Soap  Journal  were  a  small  attempt  in  that  di- 
rection. The  tendency  and  whole  effort  of  the  present- 
clay  business  man  is  not  only  to  make  money,  Duf  ^° 
make  it  without  waiting  any  length  of  time.  If  Mr. 
Schmidt's  idea  is  called  visionary,  actual  methods  in 
use  to-day  are  certainly  most  unsatisfactory  also.  If 
no  way  can  really  be  devised  by  which  the  trade  condi- 
tions can  be  materially  benefitted  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, it  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  possibilities  of 
improvement  later  on  should  be  investigated  thoroughly 
The  heads  of  the  leading  manufacturing  houses  have 
wrestled  with  the  problem,  not  without  marked  tem- 
porary success,  but  the  final  outcome  has  been  very  dis- 
couraging after  all.  The  efforts  to  secure  joint  en- 
deavors for  bettering  this  business  must  and  will  be 
taken  up  again  but  in  order  to  be  of  more  lasting  effect 
they  must  necessarily  be  on  somewhat  modified  lines. 
Here,  perhaps,  Mr.  Schmidt's  idea  is  not  a  bad  one  to 
incorporate;  he  believes  that  show  rooms  should  be 
maintained  in  different  cities,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
a  number  of  manufacturers,  and  that  at  these  show 
rooms  the  public  should  be  introduced  to  really  meri- 
torious articles  and  taught  the  uses  of  good  soap  and  how 
to  discriminate  in  the  selection ;  the  advantages  of  Amer. 
ican  products  over  imported  articles  could  here  be  dem- 
onstrated while  of  course  such  demonstrations  would 
be  valuable  as  advertisements  for  the  brands  so  shown; 
moreover  the  importance  of  the  liberal  use  of  soap  to 
the  welfare  of  the  home  and  the  city  could  be  dem- 
onstrated (with  good  results  to  the  soap  manufacturers 
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in  the  form  of  increased  consumption) .  It  takes  many 
heads  to  devise  a  really  good  plan  and  these  suggestions 
are  offered  here  in  a  rather  crude  form ;  would  it  riot  be 
possible  to  agree  on  some  really  practicable  procedure 
along  these  lines  if  a  few  more  manufacturers  will  direct 
their  attention  to  it? 


If  we  contrast  the  interior  of  the  places  maintained 
in  various  cities  for  the  simple  exchange  of  wrappers 
for  premiums,  with  what  such  places  might  be  made  to 
do  under  a  well  thought  out  plan,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a  great  opportunity  is  somehow  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  ,  .      '    '  !    I    : 


And  if  you  do  not  like  these  ideas,  do  not  simply 
stop  at  condemning  them  all  by  yourself  but  see  if  you 
can  improve  on  them ! 


Why   Is   The   Soap  Business  So  Unsatis- 
factory When  All  Other  Trades 
Are    Booming  ? 

Chicago,  Nov.  X>,  19  02. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal — 

Dear  Sir:  Perhaps  it  would  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  a 
party  who  desired  further  details  in  regard  to  the  co- 
operation amongst  soap  manufacturers  and  "systema- 
tizing the  practical  work  in  soap  factories,"  as  outlined 
by  me  in  former  numbers  of  your  soap  journal.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  manufacturers  in 
our  line  speak  their  minds  in  the  pages  of  your  publica- 
tion— no  one  need  to  mention  such  points  as  are  not  yet 
fit  to  be  printed.  Does  not  the  following  letter  show 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  future  welfare  of 
our  trade?  Such  matters  can  only  be  attended  to  by 
concerted  action. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to  above. — Editor 
A.  S.  J.)  : 

Dear  Sir : — Glad  that  your  letter  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  more  directly  what  I  have  tried  to  out- 
line in  the  American  Soap  Journal  in  regards  to  a  co- 
operation amongst  soap  manufacturers. 

You  refer  to  some  of  my  explanations  as  "dreams." 
No  one  knows  better  than  does  the  writer  that  some  of 
my  suggestions  and  plans  will  not  be  carried  out  in  every 
detail  while  I  am  alive.  Were  I  a  beginner  in  business 
you  would  have  the  right  to  call  me  an  "illusionist,"  but 
if  you  consider  the  facts  so  kindly  illustrated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Soap  Journal  in  the  November  issue,  you 
must  acknowledge  that  a  man  who  has  made  a  steady 
growth  in  an  ever-changing  city  like  Chicago  ever  since 
1875.  must  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  practical  work. 

There  are  many  points  in  connection  with  the  co- 


operation of  soap  manufacturers  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed publicly  for  many  reasons.  It  is  the  same  here 
as  in  public  meetings;  most  details  are  referred  to  com- 
mittees to  put  into  shape  before  they  are  acted  upon. 

Had  you  used  the  word  "ideals"  instead  of  "dreams," 
I  should  have  agreed  with  you  fully.  The  building  up 
of  a  prosperous  business  is  like  the  erection  of  a  new 
house ;  correct  and  clear  ideas  of  what  is  needed  in  order 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  structure  are  the  first 
steps.  Then  comes  the  making  of  the  plans,  and  last, 
their  execution.  I  endeavor  to  do  my  share  towards  mak- 
ing the  future  of  the  soap  business  prosperous.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  German  in  my  nature  which  tells  me  that  it  is 
not  right  and  proper  to  only  chop  down  trees,  cut  them 
up  for  lumber  and  make  money  by  doing  so.  Everybody 
should  also  plant  for  future  generations  (excuse  me  for 
again  referring  to  my  recent  stay  in  Europe,  but  I  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  many  lessons  received,  while 
examining  the  German  system  of  forestry,  that  I  cannot 
help  speaking  about  it  occasionally). 

If  one  goes  through  the  world  with  eyes  open  one 
cannot  help  noticing  that  other  professions  and  callings 
do  much  more  in  the  interest  of  their  trade,  and  by  doing 
so  not  only  benefit  themselves,  but  the  community  at 
large  as  well.  Pure  food  shows  are  arranged  to  show  the 
progress  made  in  one  direction.  Even  farmers  come  to- 
gether yearly  in  their  county  fairs  and  elsewhere  to 
show  the  products  of  their  farms,  and  so  do  many  others. 
Why  should  not  soap  manufacturers  do  the  same  thing  ? 
Their  profession  is  certainly  as  important,  and  perhaps 
more  so  than  most  others. 

The  commissioner  of  health  in  Chicago,  in  a  circular 
recently  issued,  says : 

"Cleanliness  is  not  only  next  to  Godliness,  but  it  is 
the  only  safeguard  against  typhoid  fever.  Cleanliness 
of  the  person;  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  housekeep- 
ing; cleanliness  of  everything,  etc.,  etc." 

If  a  number  of  progressive  soap  manufacturers  would 
club  together  and  establish  in  every  city  a  show  room, 
something  like  that  which  has  been  photographed  for  the 
November  number  of  the  Soap  Journal  (of  course,  dem- 
onstrations are  necessary  which  show  the  principles  of 
"washing"),  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  people  how 
the  simple  act  of  rational  washing  can  be  developed  (into 
massaging,  shampooing,  manicuring,  pedicuring,  etc., 
etc.). 

The  science  of  external  applications  may  in  a  large 
measure  be  expressed  in  the  words  "Assistance  in  the 
removal  of  the  cause  without  doing  any  injury,"  and 
well  made  and  properly  selected  and  used  soaps  are  by 
far  the  best  means  to  remove  minutest  undesirable  waste 
matter  (and  what  inevitably  accompanies  it)  from  all 
surfaces.  To  make  people  understand  these  facts  to  their 
full  extent  would  increase  the  use  of  soaps  wonderfully. 
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Is  it  proper  to  expect  individual  firms  to  do  that,  or 
ought  an  association  of  soap  manufacturers  attend  to 
it?  Such  plans  as  are  outlined  in  my  former  communi- 
cations to  the  Soap  Journal  would  not  interfere  with  in- 
dividual efforts.  Manufacturers  would  contribute  to  the 
maintainance  of  the  exhibit  and  demonstration  rooms, 
which  would  form  a  distributing  center  at  the  same  time, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  goods  sold. 

That  further  "filing"  of  this  plan  is  necessary  is  a 
matter  of  course. '  The  great  trouble  with  most  of  my 
colleagues  is  the  fact  that  they  read  over  hastily  the  re- 
sults of  my  brain  work  and  simply  criticise  instead  of 
doing  better.  I  am  always  willing  and  ready  to  do  my 
full  share  of  any  and  every  duty  which  falls  to  my  lot, 
but  there  I  draw  the  line  and  give  others  a  chance  to  do 
something  which  helps  to  elevate  our  calling  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  increases  the  uses  of  our  products. 

Should  you  desire  to  witness  how  many  new  and 
valuable  properties  of  good  soaps  can  be  demonstrated  in 
a  show  room,  call  on  yours  truly, 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Sr. 

P.  S.  The  way  the  soap  business  is  carried  on  now- 
adays is  very  much  like  the  devastation  of  our  Ameri- 
can forests ;  if  we  keep  on  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
those  coming  after  us.  Can  you  truly  say  that  you  have 
found  the  results  of  your  hard  work  satisfactory? — that 
is.  where  the  "dreamer"  got  ahead  of  you  ?  I  have  found 
much  satisfaction  in  using  my  time  making  improve- 
ments in  soaps  aud  in  the  means  for  making  them,  rather 
than  waste  energies  in  foolish  competition. 

G.  A.  S. 


What  Harm  The  Chemists*  Work  Has 
Wrought  In  The  Soa.p  Industry. 

Frequently  the  "soap  chemist"  has  been  referred  to 
in  a  manner  which  in  my  mind  prompted  the  desire  to 
know  "what  harm  the  Soap  Chemist  has  wrought  in 
the  soap  industry."  The  chemist  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection was  usually  termed  the  "Soap  Chemist."  I  pre- 
sume the  soap  boiler  who  has  learned  to  make  a  number 
of  tests  with  the  aid  of  a  few  burettes  and  standard  so- 
lutions might  be  termed  a  "soap  chemist,"  or  he  may 
be  a  person  who  has  had  a  good  training  in  chemistry — 
may  be  in  general  analytical  work — and  after  posting 
himself  on  such  tests  and  analyses  as  may  be  applied  in 
the  soap  industry  he  has  probably  procured  a  position 
as  chemist  in  a  soap  factory. 

What  chances  there  are  for  the  first-named  to  de- 
velop into  an  efficient  chemist,  or  the  latter  to  become 
an  expert  soap  boiler,  depends  largely  upon  circum- 
stances, opportunities  and  their  individual  adaptability 
to  the  branch  to  be  mastered.  No  doubt  the  soap  boiler 
will  make  some  serious  mistakes  while  he  is  learning,  he 


may  be  tempted  to  undertake  improvements  necessitat- 
ing complete  deviation  from  the  customary  course — 
something  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  doing  had  he 
not  been  misguided  through  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  make  improvements — something  that  was  prob- 
ably away  beyond  his  calibre.  The  chemist  learning  the 
art  of  soap-making  is  likewise  liable  to  make  blunders, 
although  he  has  a  decided  advantage  inasmuch  as  he  is 
able  to  predetermine  what  changes  are  taking  place 
chemically  under  certain  conditions.  The  chemist  is 
not  capable  of  directing  the  manufacturing  department 
until  he  knows  as  much  or  more  about  the  different  oper- 
ations than  the  soap  boiler,  and  if  he  attempts  to  give 
directions  before  he  is  practically  equipped,  there  is 
bound  to  be  trouble.  If  we  imagine  the  soap  boiler  de- 
veloped into  an  expert  chemist,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  expert  chemist  to  have  acquired  an  amount  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  art  of  soap-making  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  expert  soap  boiler,  then  neither  has  any 
advantage  over  the  other. 

No  doubt  many  a  young  man,  after  receiving  a  good 
general  education,  has  been  placed  in  a.  position  where 
he  has  been  given  every  opportunity  and  all  the  neces- 
sary instructions  to  make  a  first-class  soap  boiler  o<f  him. 
Can  anyone  imagine  that  his  chances  of  success  would 
have  been  impaired  in  any  way  had  his  education  been 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  chemistry  and  the  allied 
sciences  of  physics,  mineralogy,  erystalography,  micro- 
scopy, etc.?  During  the  course  of  his  studies  he  has 
probably  been  taught  never  to  bring  together  two  differ- 
ent substances  without  previously  determining  the  re- 
sult. For  instance,  had  the  person,  who  first  introduced 
tin-crystals,  been  able  to  predetermine  the  result  of 
bringing  this  chemical  in  contact  with  soap,  directly  and 
indirectly  there  would  have  resulted  a  saving  to  the  soap 
industry  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
past  25  or  30  years.  In  a  single  instance  this  chemical 
ruined  the  trade  of  a  brand  which  was  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, but  severely  damaged  in  quality. 

Do  some  people  apply  the  term  "chemist"  to  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  a  few  chemicals,  or  one  who  has 
learned  to  mix  certain  chemicals  in  their  combining  pro- 
portion, or  to  any  one  who  has  been  taught  to  make  a 
number  of  chemical  tests  in  a  purely  mechanical  way? 
Probably  the  trouble  complained  of  about  the  "soap 
chemist's"  mischief  in  the  soap  factory  was  due  to  a  lack 
of  care  in  selecting  the  right  man.  May  be  he  really 
was  an  expert  chemist  who  would  have  been  extremely 
valuable  in  the  coal-tar  branch  or  the  iron  or  steel  indus- 
try. May  be  he  was  only  a  fair  soap  boiler  who  was 
spoiled  by  his  own  blunder  in  imagining  that  he  was  a 
chemist.  "And  I  said  in  my  haste:  all  men  are  liars." 
Notwithstanding  this  statement  of  the  ancient  philos- 
opher I  would  certainly  expect  to  give  a  good  reason  for 
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the  charge,  if  I  felt  inclined  to  call  any  man  a  prevarica- 
tor. Will  some  one  state  "what  harm  the  chemists'  work 
has  wrought  in  the  soap  factor}'"  so  far?  Give  the  poor 
''soap  chemist"  a  chance  to  explain;  probably  yon  do  not 
know  the  circumstances.  *  Just  say  what  harm  he  has 
done  and  then  give  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself.  If 
he  is  any  kind  of  a  man  he  will  probably  talk  back,  and 
then  probably  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  underes- 
timate his  importance  will  make  a  proper  apology. 

B.  Fair. 


Parent  Soa.p  Boiling  and  Finishing 
Ma.chine. 

Louis  Gottschalk  of  Chicago  has  obtained,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Brownie  Soap  Co.  of  that  city,  two  pat- 
ents, under  date  of  Oct.  21,  1902.  One  of  these  is  for 
a  ''Soap  Boiling  and  Finishing  Machine"  and  the  other 
for  a  "Soap-Plotting  Machine."  The  latter  is  appar- 
ently designed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  former. 

The  Soap  Boiling  and  Finishing  Machine,  according 
to  the  illustrations  (which  we  omit)  has  considerable 
general  resemblance  to  the  French  Continuous  Dryer 
in  its  outlines  and  is  described  in  the  specif! nations  as 
follows : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Louis  Gottschalk,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  residing  at  Chicago,  in  the  county 
of  Cook  and  state  of  Illinois,  have  invented  certain 
new  and  useful  Improvements  in  Soap  Boiling  and 
Finishing  Machines;,  and  T  do  hereby  declare  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description  of  the 
invention,  such  as  will  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art 
to  which  it  appertains  to  make  and  use  the  same. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  novel  construction  in  a 
soap  boiling  and  finishing  machine,  the  object  being 
to  provide  a  device  of  this  character  in  which  a  con- 
tinuous process  cf  boiling,  congealing,  finishing,  and 
cutting  into  chips  is  performed  without  intermittence 
betwen  the  various  steps;  and  it  consists  in  th?  fea- 
tures of  construction  and  combinations  of  parts  here- 
inafter fully  described  and  claimed. 

My  invention  is  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that 
a  material  can  be  thoroughly  boiled  in  very  small  quan- 
tity in  a  very  short  time,  whereas  in  bulk  it  requires 
a  very  long  time.  To  this  end  I  have  constructed  a 
machine  comprising  two  parallel  standards  A,  in  the 
upper  portions  of  which  are  iournaled  a  plurality  of 
pairs  of  rollers  B,  C,  I>,  E,'  and  F,  said  pairs  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  being  located  one:  below  the  other,  so  that  mate- 
rial passing  between  the  rollers  B  will  drop  by  gravity 
upon  the  rollers  C,  pass  betwen  the  latter  and  drop 
upon  the  rollers  T>,  and  so  on.  Cross-pieces  F,  secured 
at  their  ends  to  the  side  edges  of  the  standards  A  above 
the  rollers  B,  form  a  receiving  receptacle  or  hopper 
G.  of  which  said  rollers  B  form  the  bottom.     Said  rol- 


lers are  driven  at  varying  speeds  by  means  of  gearing, 
special  description  of  which  is  deemed  unnecessary,  but 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  rollers  B  are  driven  at  a 
given  speed,  the  rollers  C  at,  for  example,  twice  the 
speed  of  the  rollers  B,  the  rollers  D  at  twice  the  speed 
of  the  rollers  C,  and  so  on,  the  rollers  E  and  F  running 
at  the  same  relative  speed,  but  at  greater  speed  than  the 
rollers  D.  The  relative  speeds  may  of  course  be 
changed  and  varied  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  Said 
rollers  B  B  C  C,  &c,  are  geared  to  each  other  by  means 
of  intermeshing  gear-pinions,  and  at  least  one  roller 
of  each  of  said  pairs  is  journaled  in  a  sliding  box  H, 
so  that  it  may  be  adjusted  toward  or  away  from  the 
other,  as  desired,  said  sliding  box  H  being  moved  in- 
wardly by  means  of  a  set-screw  I  and  adapted  to  be 
held  the  desired  distance  from  the  other  roller  by  means 
of  the  pressure  of  the  material  passing  between  said 
rollers.  The  distance  between  the  rollers  of  each  pair 
is  successively  smaller  from  the  rollers  B  down,  so  that 
the  material  is  gradually  rolled  into  a  very  thin  film. 
Said  rollers  are  hollow  and  are  suitably  connected  with 
a  source  of  supply  of  a  heating  or  cooling  fluid,  as  de- 
sired. Said  rollers  B,  C,  and  D  are  connected  with 
stand-pipes  J  J  and  K  K,  the  former  being  connected 
with  a  source  of  supply  of  a  heating  fluid  by  means 
of  the  pipes  L,  while  said  pipes  K  K  form  the  exhaust 
or  drain.  The  ingredients  passing  between  said  rollers 
will  obviously  be  heated,  and  thus  form  soap,  being  at 
the  same  time  kneaded  to  a  certain  extent.  To  prevent 
the  material  from  adhering  to  said  rollers,  a  scraper 
M  is  provided  for  each  of  same,  said  scrapers  each  con- 
sisting of  an  angle-iron  having  a  sharp  edge  bearing 
against  the  roller  at  a  "point  adjacent  the  point  of  exit 
of  the  material  passing  between  each  pair.  Each  of 
said  angle-irons  is  pivotally  mounted  in  said  standards 
A  and  held  normally  in  position  to  scrape  the  roller 
by  means  of  a  weight  Tsr,  mounted  upon  the  free  end 
of  an  outwardly-extending  arm  carried  by  said  angle- 
iron.  Said  rollers  E  E  are  not  provided  with  scrapers, 
but  the  soap  as  it  passes  between  the  same  adheres  there- 
to and  divides  itself  over  same  and  is  carried  around 
and  into  contact  with  the  rollers  F  F,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  slightly  roughened  to  cause  the  soap  to  ad- 
here thereto,  so  that  said  rollers  take  said  soap  from  the 
rollers  E  E.  Two  scrapers  M  are  provided  for  each  of 
said  rollers  F,  the  outermost  one  of  which  is  serrated 
at  its  edge,  as  at  0,  so  as  to  remove  one-half  the  soap 
adhering  to  said  rollers,  while  the  inner  scraper  has 
an  unbroken  edge  and  removes  the  soap'  not  removed 
bv  the  outer  scraper,  the  soap  being  thus  removed  in 
ribbons  or  chips  of  equal  width. 

The  connections  between  the  rollers  B  B,  C  C,  and 
T>  D  and  the  source  of  supply  of  heating  fluid  are  such 
that  I  am  enabled  to  heat  each  pair  to  any  desired 
temperature  relative  to  the  others,  and  I  so  manipulate 
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these  connections  that  said  pair  of  rollers  B  B  are 
heated  to  the  required  temperature  for  boiling  the  soap, 
said  pair  C  C  to  a  slightly  lower  temperature,  so  as 
to  partially  congeal  the  soap,  while  at  the  same  time 
said  rollers  serve  to  knead  the  soap  and  press  out  any 
air-bubbles  that  may  have  formed  therein  in  mixing 
the  ingredients  and  in  boiling,  thus  insuring  homo- 
gem  ty  to  the  mass.  Said  rollers  D  D  axe,  again,  less 
hot  than  the  rollers  C  C,  so  as  to  still  further  congeal 
the  soap,  while  at  the  same  time  they  further  knead 
it  and  press  it  into  a  still  finer  film,  which  then  passes 
down  to  the  rollers  E  E,  which  are  not  heated,  and 
hence  serve  to  finally  congeal  the  soap  and  at  the  same 
time  to  finish  it  by  imparting  to  it  a  glazed  surface. 
The  chips  leaving  the  rollers  F  F  fall  upon  an  endless 
open-work  belt  F,  thence  upon  a  second  belt  Q,  and 
thence  upon  a  third  belt  E,  said  belts  carrying  said 
soap  back  and  forth  through  a  drying-room  to  dry  said 
chips,  the  same  being  carried  thence  to  other  appara- 
tus for  further  treatment. 

By  means  of  this  machine  I  am  enabled  to  perforin 
the  processes  of  boiling,  congealing,  finishing,  and  cut- 
ting into  chips  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time, 
so  that  I  can  each  day  make  just  the  quantity  required 
to  fill  orders,  and  thus  save  storage  and  handling.  Be- 
sides these  advantages  I  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  soap. 

1   claim  as   my  invention — 

1.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  combina- 
tion 'with  a  plurality  of  pairs  of  hollow  rollers,  and 
means  for  introducing  a  heating  agent  into  same,  of 
devices  for  adjusting  the  relative  positions  of  said  rol- 
lers and  adapted  to  remove  material  adhering  thereto. 

2.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  combi- 
nation with  a  hopper  adapted  to  receive  material,  of 
a  plurality  of  pairs  of  rollers  mounted  below  the  de- 
livery end  of  said  hopper  and  adapted  to  receive  said 
material  consecutively  between  the  same  and  finely  di- 
vide it,  means  for  adjusting  the  position  of  said  rollers 
of  each  pair  relatively  to  each  other,  pivoted  scrapers 
held  normally  in  engagement  with  the  surface  of  each 
of  said  rollers  and  adapted  to  remove  material  adher- 
ing thereto,  and  means  for  introducing  a  heating  agent 
into  each  of  said  rollers. 

3.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  a  hopper,  of  parallel  rollers  interposed 
in  the  delivery  end  of  same  and  adapted  to  withdraw 
the  contents  of  the  hopper  and  finely  divide  same, 
means  for  introducing  a  heating  agent  into  said  rollers, 
devices  for  removing  the  heated  materials  from  said 
rollers,  and  devices  adapted  to  receive  said  heated  ma- 
terial and  knead  and  cool  the  same,  comprising  parallel 
rollers  between  which  said  heated  material  is  passed, 
said  last-named  rollers  being  heated  to  a  less  tempera- 
ture than  said  first  named. 


4.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  a  plurality  of  pairs  of  rollers,  and  means 
for  introducing  a  heating  agent  thereto,  of  a  plurality 
of  pairs  of  rollers  interposed  below  said  first- named 
rollers  and  adapted  to  receive  and  cool  the  material 
heated  by  the  first  rollers. 

•5.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  a  plurality  of  pairs  of  rollers,  and  means 
for  introducing  a  heating  agent  thereto,  of  a  plurality 
of  pairs  of  rollers  interposed  below  said  first-named 
rollers  and  adapted  to  receive  and  cool  the  material 
heated  by  the  first  rollers,  and  scrapers  bearing  upon 
said  rollers  and  adapted  to  remove  material  adhering 
thereto. 

'.».  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  devices  for  finely  dividing  and  heating 
material,  and  devices  for  removing  the  heated  material 
therefrom,  of  devices  adapted  to  receive  said  heated 
material  and  further  finely  divide  and  cool  the  same, 
and  devices  for  cutting  said  finely-divided  material  into 
chips  and  delivering  same. 

7.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  a  receptacle,  devices  for  finely  dividing 
and  boiling  the  contents  thereof,  and  devices  for  knead- 
ing, congealing  and  finishing  the  boiled  material,  of 
scrapers  engaging  said  boiling  and  finishing  devices 
for  removing  material  adhering  to  said  devices  and  de- 
livering same  to  succeeding  devices,  including  finish- 
ing-rolls, and  devices  for  finally  cutting  said  material 
in  to  chips  and  delivering  same  from  said  machine,  com- 
prising a  serrated  scraper  and  an  unbroken  scraper 
behind  the  same,  both  engaging  the  final  finishing-rolls. 

5.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  parallel  heated  rolls  adapted  to  receive, 
press  into  a  film  and  boil  soap,  of  a  plurality  of  pairs 
of  parallel  heated  rolls  each  adapted  to  have  a  succes- 
sively lower  temperature  than  said  first  pair,  adapted 
to  receive  the  boiled  film,  reduce  the  thickness  thereof 
and  partially  congeal  same,  and  a  pair  of  rolls  below 
said  lowermost  heated  rolls  for  finally  congealing  said 
film. 

9.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  parallel  heated  rolls  adapted  to  receive, 
press  into  a  film  and  boil  soap,  of  a  plurality  of  pairs 
of  parallel  heated  rolls  each  adapted  to  have  a  suces- 
sively  lower  temperature  than  said  first  pair,  adapted 
to  receive  the  boiled  film,  reduce  the  thickness  thereof 
and  partially  congeal  same,  a  pair  of  rolls  below  said 
lowermost  heated  rolls  for  finally  congealing  and  finish- 
ing said  film,  and  rolls  parallel  with  said  last-named 
rolls  and  provided  with  an  adhesive  surface  for  taking 
said  film  therefrom. 

10.  In  a  machine  of  the  kind  specified,  the  com- 
bination with  parallel  heated  rolls  adapted  to  receive, 
press  into  a  film  and  boil  soap,  of  a  plurality  of  pairs 
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of  parallel  heated  rolls  each  adapted  to  have  a  succes- 
sively lower  temperature  than  said  first  pair,  adapted 
to  receive  the  boiled  film,  reduce  the  thickness  thereof 
and  partially  congeal  same,  a  pair  of  rolls  below  said 
olwermost  heated  rolls  for,  finally  congealing  and  finish- 
ing said  film,  rolls  parallel  with  said  last-named  rolls 
and  provided  with  an  adhesive  surface  for  taking  said 
film  therefrom,  and  scrapers  engaging  said  adhesive 
rolls  for  removing  said  film  and  cutting  said  film  and 
cutting  same  into  chips. 


2.  The  herein-described  compound,  consisting  of 
oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  and  white  soap  in  substan- 
tially the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  turpentine  to 
seven  parts  of  soap,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 


Newly  Pa-tervted  Soa.p. 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Belle  L.  Johnson,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  residing  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  county 
cf  Hamilton  and  state  of  Ohio,  have  invented  certain 
new  and  useful  improvements  in  soap  and  the  method 
of  making  the  same,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
fication. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  a  soap 
which  will  not  only  have  exceptional  cleansing  quali- 
ties, but  will  make  fast  instead  of  dissipating  the  colors 
in  colored  washable  fabrics;  and  my  invention  con- 
sists in  the  soap  and  the  method  of  making  the  same 
hereinafter  described  and  claimed. 

My  improved  soap  is  composed  of  coagulated  tur- 
pentine and  pure  white  soap,  consisting,  preferably. 
of  from  twent-five  to  thirty-five  parts  of  oil  or  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  parts  of  pure 
white  soap,  sufficient  water  being  used  to  reduce  the 
soap  to  a  semifluid  state.  The  coagulated  turpentine 
is  prepared  by  heating  turpentine  until  incipient  boil- 
ing sets  in,  then  adding  finely-divided  white  soap  until 
when  tested  by  cooling  a  gum-like  transparent  mass 
is  produced.  This  will  require  approximately  one  part 
of  soap  to  fifteen  parts  of  turpentine.  The  white  soap 
is  prepared  by  stirring  together  finely-divided  white 
soap  and  boiling  water,  preferably  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  of  soap  to  one  part  of  water.  This  should 
produce  a  semifluid  sticky  mass.  The  ingredients  thus 
prepared  are  then  mixed,  stirred  thoroughly,  and  poured 
into  molds. 

It  is  obvious  that  limited  quantities  of  other  non- 
deleterious  ingredients  may  be  added  for  scenting,  col- 
oring, &c,  without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  my 
invention. 

I  claim  as  my  invention — 

1.  The  herein-described  method  of  making  soap, 
consisting  in  heating  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  until 
incipient  boiling  sets  in,  mixing  the  heated  turpentine 
Avith  a  small  quantity  of  white  soap,  reducing  a  quan- 
tity of  white  soap  to  a  semifluid  mass,  and  mixing  the 
prepared  turpentine  and  the  prepared  soap,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 


"If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  drawings,"  said  a  young 
artist  to  a  prominent  manufacturer,  "your  soap  would 
never  have  been  heard  of." 

"That's  all  very  true,"  said  the  manufacturer,  "but 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  soap,  your  pictures  would  never 
have  been  published." 


Linings  of  Fa.ts= 

In  the  preparation  of  linings  for  vats  which  are  to 
contain  waters  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  Portland 
cement,  called  slow-setting  cement,  is  employed  pre- 
ferably in  consequence  of  its  hardness.  Whatever  may 
be  the  brands  made  use  of,  the  cement  in  a  short  time 
is  eaten  by  acid  waters,  and  leaves  bare  the  walls  which 
it  was  designed  to  protect.  A  similar  fact  occurs  in 
washing  vats  containing  solutions  of  potash  and  soda. 

If,  instead  of  Portland  cement,  vassy  cement  of 
rapid  setting,  is  employed,  the  result  will  be  quite 
different.  The  latter  resists  for  a  long  time  the  acid 
waters,  even  when  concentrated,  and  waters  strongly  al- 
kaline, but  on  the  condition  that  it  is  applied  pure,  with- 
out mixture  of  sand  or  gravel  in  the  construction  of  the 
mortar. 

It  is  sufficient,  after  the  walls  to  be  covered  have  re- 
ceived a  first  coat  of  the  cement,  to  cover  the  whole 
with  another  coat,  about  a  centimetre  thick,  of  pure 
vassy  cement,  tempered  simply  with  sufficient  water  to 
obtain  a  substance  neither  too  firm  nor  too  liquid  and 
to  apply  it  quickly  on  account  of  the  rapid  setting  of 
the  cement.  The  different  applications  fuse  into  each 
other  very  well  after  the  inevitable  stops,  by  working 
down  the  edges  and  moistening  them  before  continuing 
with  the  new  mortar,  as  is  also  practiced  with  all  coat- 
ings of  cement. 

It  is  essential  to  employ  for  tempering  the  cement, 
either  of  rapid  or  of  slow  setting,  very  pure  water.  Of- 
ten defects  are  produced,  resulting  only  from  the  em- 
ployment of  impure  water,  when  the  cause  is  sought  for 
elsewhere. 

The  vassy  cement,  which  is  superior  to  the  portland 
cement  as  a  protection  against  acid  and  alkaline  waters, 
is  much  inferior  when  exposed  to  fatty  substances.  Oil 
of  any  kind  softens  and  reduces  it  to  a  pulp,  rendering 
it  unsuitable  as  a  protection  for  oil  reservoirs,  while  the 
Portland  cement  resists  indefinitely  and  preserves  its 
hardness  and  impermeability  in  presence  of  fatty  bodies, 
as  with  ordinary  water. — "La  Eevue  des  Produits 
Chimiques." 
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AMONG     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 

No.  3  — Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  Boston  Works. 


Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  Boston  Works. 


Referring  to  the  factory  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited, 
at  Cambriclgeport,  Massachusetts,  it  seems  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  than  preface  oar  remarks  by  a  few  words 
regarding  the  parent  establishment  in  England.  From 
time  to  time  the  celebrated  soap  works  at  Port  Sunlight 
have  been  spoken  of  in  this  paper,  and  we  can  only  be 
very  brief  on  that  subject  at  this  time. 

The  village  of  Port  Sunlight  is  inhabited  entirely  by 


those  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  great  soap 
works  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  and  contains  about 
600  houses,  including  buildings  used  for  soap  manufac- 
turing and  oil  milling,  as  well  as  enormous  printing 
and  box-making  departments,  buildings  for  educational, 
religious  and  social  purposes. 

These  gigantic  soap  works— the  largest  in  the  world 
— give  employment  to  about  3,000  people,  representing 


Alfred  J.  Wolfendale,  President. 


Edwin  D.  Mellen,  Treasurer. 
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60  different  trades  and  occupations.  The  entire  plant  is 
equipped  with  electrical  power  almost  throughout,  pro- 
duced by  the  help  of  two  huge  Corliss  engines  of  1,200 
H.  P.  capacity.  The  fly  wheel  of  these  engines  weighs 
no  less  than  35  tons.  There  arc  also  108  immense  iron 
kettles,  each  with  a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  soap,  and  num- 
berless other  equipments  on  the  same  scale.  But,  as  it 
is  not  of  the  English  soap  works  we  intend  to  speak,  we 
will  merely  quote  as  another  illustration  that  40  cylinder 
presses  for  printing  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  this 
huge  plant. 

Associated  with  this  parent  company  are  a  number 
of  branch  establishments,  gradually  organized  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  by  the  same  firm.  They  are  as 
follows : 


of  Curtis,  Davis  &  Co.,  whose  plant  and  business  was 
purchased  by  Lever  Brothers,  Limited  in  1898. 

Mr.  Curtis  Davis  founded  the  works  in  1835,  and 
three  years  later  took  in  a  partner  under  the  firm  name 
of  Davis  &  Dickinson,  which  at  that  time  (1838)  had  a 
joint  capital  of  $1,000.  But  the  business  prospered,  and 
in  1851  Mr.  Davis  bought  out  not  only  the  whole  busi- 
ness, but  also  acquired  the  real  estate  still  occupied  by 
the  present  successors,  and  which,  with  a  few  recent  ad- 
ditions, comprises  an  entire  city  block. 

In  1864,  Mr.  James  Mellen,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Davis, 
was  taken  into  partnership,  and.  the  firm  then  became 
Curtis,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  remained  so  until  recently.  At 
that  time  the  daily  capacity  of  the  works  was  about 
three  tons  of  soap.    The  reputation  of  the  firm  was  first 


Glycerine  Works  —  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.  Boston  Works. 


Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mill  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi ;  Co- 
coanut  Oil  Mills  and  Soap  Works  in  Sydney,  Australia; 
Soap  Works  at  Toronto,  Canada;  at  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many: at  Olten,  Switzerland;  at  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
and  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  In  addition,  works  haive 
been  projected  also  for  Brussels,  Belgium;  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  and  Capetown,  South  Africa.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  small  wonder  that  soap  from  one  point 
or  the  other  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  little  short  of  mar 
velous  to  think  that  as  recently  as  1888  the  parent  plant 
at  Port  Sunlight  was  itself  not  yet  in  existence  even. 

Coming    now    to    our    real    subject — Cambridgeport 
Works — we  find  that  it  is  the  successor  of  the  old  firm 


■  made  with  the  production  of  the  brand,  "American  Peer- 
less," the  now  well-known  popular  brand  of  "Welcome" 
not  coming  upon  the  market  until  1874.  In  1877  the 
founder  of  the  house,  Mr.  Curtis  Davis,  died.  Mr. 
James  Mellen  then  took  his  son,  Edwin  D.  Mellen,  into 
partnership,  the  firm  name  still  remaining  unchanged, 
however.  As  the  years  went  on  the  works  were  extended 
from  time  to  time,  new  departments,  such  as  Glycerine 
Works,  Laboratory,  Machinery  Shops,  etc.,  being  added. 
The  output  of  the  Cambridgeport  Works  in  1896 
was  valued  at  $600,000,  since  which  time, 'however,  large 
additions  have  been  made  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
greatly  increased.  Further  additions  are  at  present  in 
progress  to  the  soap  works  building. 
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Level"  Brothers,  Limited,  Boston  Works  still  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  the  old  standard  brands — "Wel- 
come," "  American  Peerless,"  etc.,  to  which  have  been 
added  the  already  well-known  "Sunlight,"  "Lifebuoy" 
(Disinfectant),  "Monkey  Brand"  (Scouring),  and 
"Swan"  (Floating). 


tities  of  this  article  are  sold  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  dynamite,  so  essential  in  mining  operations  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  also  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  business.  Here  all  raw  materials  are 
carefully  tested  to  see  that  no  impure  or  noxious  matter 


Presses  — Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Boston  Works. 


One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  business 
today  is  the  manufacture  of  glycerine.  This  valuable 
by-product  in  early  years  was  neglected  by  all  soap 
manufacturers,  as  our  readers  know,  but  is  now  of  itself 
an  industry  of  very  great  importance.     Immense  quan- 


fincls  its  way  into  the  various  products.  The  soaps 
themselves  are  tested  in  the  several  stages  of  manufac- 
ture, and  thus  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  quality. 

The  machinery  department  connected  with  the  works 


Slabbing  Machine— Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Boston  Works. 
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is  not  only  intended  for  necessary  repairs,  but  also  builds 
a  number  of  special  machines  used  in  soap  manufactur- 
ing'. These  are  of  their  own  invention,  and  are  found 
in  many  soap  factories  the  world  over. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  boiler  plant  has  heretofore  been 
erected  in  New  England  where  every  item  coming  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  steam  has  been  so  thoroughly  consid- 
ered and  so  practically  met,  as  at  these  works. 

Each  of  the  four  huge  boilers,  of  a  combined  capa- 
city of  600  H.  P.,  is  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers, 
the  action  cf  which  gives  a  strictly  smokeless  furnace, 
and  which,  together  with  many  other  labor-saving  de- 
vices, reduces  the  duties  of  firemen  to  watchfulness  and 
supervision  only.  So  complete  in  every  detail  is  this 
modern  power  station  that  one  man  constitutes  the  force 
of  firemen  and  runs  the  entire  plant. 

This  great  and  rapidly  increasing  business  occupies 
the  entire  block  bounded  by  Broadway,  Portland,  Bur- 
leigh and  Harvard  streets,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and 
its  history  serves  as  a  striking  example  that  where  enter- 
prise, energy  and  perseverance  is  united  with  an  hmest 
product,  success  must  follow. 


Stea.rm.  PsLra.ffin  arvd  Ceresin 
In  Toilet  Soa.p. 

A  writer  in  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung  (German) 
says  that  cold-made  soaps  may  be  given  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  milled  article  by  the  aid  of  the  three 
materials  named,  i.  e.,  stearin,  paraffin  and  ceresin. 

Paraffin — white  and  yellowish — is  low  in  price;  re- 
fined earth  wax  (ozokerite)  or  ceresin  and  stearin  are 
also  obtainable.  When  perfectly  white  soaps  are  not 
to  be  made,  the  lower  grades  of  these  materials  can 
even  be  utilized.  For  making  a  cold  soap  that  shall, 
in  use  and  in  appearance,  resemble  milled  soap,  the 
Avriter  first  prepares  the  following  composition :  Stearin 
(stearic  acid)  4  lbs.,  ceresin  6  lbs.,  paraffin  20  lbs.  (melt- 
ing point  about  110°F.) 

This  is  best  clone  in  a  jacket  kettle,  first  melting  the 
stearin,  then  adding  the  wax  and  finally  the  paraffin* 
Burning  of  any  of  the  materials  would  impair  the  odor 
of  the  soap.  The  melting  should  be  done  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  and  erutching  continued  till  the 
mass  is  quite  uniform.  Of  this  composition  2  to  10 
per  cent,  are  used  in  the  stock. 

The  following  illustration  is  then  given : 

Cochin  oil  . " 80  lbs. 

Composition    4  lbs. 

38°  soda  lye  42  lbs. 

The  composition  described  is  melted  in  a  jacket  ket- 
tle holding  at  least  four  times  the  quantities  named 
above;  heat  to  130°  P.;  run  some  of  the  cocoanut  oil 
at   (85°   P.)    into  the  kettle  in   small  portions  while 


erutching  and  see  that  it  at  no  time  crystallizes  out; 
if  it  does,  the  entire  mass  must  be  warmed  till  entirely 
clear  and  only  then  is  more  cocoanut  oil  run  in  until 
about  three  to  four  times  the  amount  of  oil  has  been 
used.  When  all  is  evenly  mixed  the  whole  mass  is  added 
to  the  stock  in  the  crutcher  and  the  stock  is  then  crut- 
ched  until  it  is  cooled  down  to  85°  P.  when  the  color 
(previously  dissolved  in  boiling  water)  is  added  and 
then  the  lye.  When  the  soap  is  well  formed  and  framed, 
it  is  covered  to  favor  spontaneous  heating  as  much  as 
possible.     The  perfume  is  added  after  the  lye. 

The  more  of  the  composition  is  used,  the  more  does 
the  soap  resemble  milled  soaps. 

The  following  perfumes   are  recommended  among 
others  by  the  same  writer: 

1)  Oils  Sassafras  30,  Anise  10,  Cassia  15,  Clove 
10,  Citronella  IOC.  2)  Oils  Verbena  20,  Citronella 
SO,  Palmarosa  50,  Clove  30.  3)  Oils  Bergamot  40, 
Lavender  30,  Geranium  (afr.)  20,  Palmarosa  40.  4) 
Artif.  Musk  Vo,  Terpineol  20,  oils  Lavender  40,  Cedar- 
wood  20,  Bergamot  30. 


&/>e  Art  of  Sampling  Rosins. 

One  of  the  most  remunerative  callings  in  Savannah 
is  that  of  naval  stores  inspecting.  There  are  few  men 
who  are  so  well  paid  for  their  labor  as  the  men  who 
gauge  spirits  turpentine  and  grade  rosins.  There  may 
be  no  great  fortune  in  the  work,  but  those  engaged  in 
it  manage  to  get  along  pretty  well,  and  the  wolf  does 
not  linger  about  their  doorsteps  and  east  hungry  looks 
through  the  window.  The  calling  is  a  fascinating  one, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  work  seem  to  have  a  pleasing 
way  of  making  a  comfortable  living. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  inspect  naval  stores. 
It  requires  special  ability  in  that  direction  and  some 
experience.  Those  who  are  in  the  business  now  have 
for  the  most  part  been  engaged  in  it  for  some  time  and 
they  have  the  work  down  to  a  fine  point  of  excellence. 
With  the  important  position  occupied  by  Savannah  as" 
a  naval  stores  center  a  description  of  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  and  the  method  employed  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  grade  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  rosin  and  the 
correct  gauge  is  interesting. 

The  grading  of  rosin  is  an  interesting  process.  The 
gauging  of  spirits  is  not  so  picturesque.  In  this  work 
the  government  methods  of  gauging  liquids  is  used, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.     With  rosins  it  is  different. 

From  the  time  a  barrel  of  rosin  is  placed  upon  the 
Avharf  until  it  goes  aboard  ship  to  be  exported  it  passes 
through  many  hands  but  more  depends  upon  the  man 
who  declares  what  it  shall  grade  than  any  one  else. 

The  inspector  goes  in  among,  say,  1,500  or  1,800 
barrels  of  rosin,  scattered  over  a  wide  territory  on  a 
wharf.     To  inspect  1,800  barrels  a  day  is  considered 
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fair  work,  but  some  inspectors  have  passed  2,600  in 
one  day's  time.    That,  however,  is  the  exception. 

With  the  inspector  go  two  or  three  gangs  of  men 
and  young  boys.  There  is  one  gang  to  "uncooper"  or 
nnhead  the  barrels.  When  this  is  done  a  piece  of  rosin 
at  least  six  inches  square  is  cut  from  the  contents  of 
the  barrel.  This  is  handed  to  the  young  man  who  cuts 
out  the  samples.  This  is  where  the  fine  art  of  rosin 
sampling  comes  in.  This  sample  cutter  is  an  artist. 
He  uses  a  sharp  adz;  and,  taking  the  large  piece  of  rosin 
of  irregular  shape  in  his  left  hand,  he  taps  it  gently, 
with  the  sharp  blade  of  the  adz.  This  is  done  on  four 
sides  and  soon  the  rosin  block  begins  to  take  shape.  The 
chipping  away  of  the  rosin  is  kept  up  until  a  perfectly 
square  block  just  a  little  short  of  an  inch  is  produced. 

This  is  the  rosin  sample  that  is  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  inspector.  Hundreds  of  them  can  be  cut  with 
great  rapidity  and  when  they  are  laid  out  together  there 
will  not  be  a  difference  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  their 
size.  The  sample  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  barrel  and 
the  inspector  comes  by.  Here  is  where  his  keen  eye  and 
his  good  judgment  comes  into  play.  He  carries  with  him 
a  complete  set  of  samples  of  the  various  grades  of  rosin. 
There  arc  thirteen  of  them.  The  palest  rosins  are  the 
most  valuable,  and,  as  they  get  darker  in  hue,  they  be- 
come less  valuable.  The  newly  cut  sample  is  held  to 
the  light  beside  the  sample  and  the  inspector  calls  out 
the  grade.  It  is  put  on  record  by  an  assistant  and  the 
inspector  passes  on  to  the  next  barrel  from  which  a 
large  piece  of  rosin  has  been  cut  and  the  sample  made 
from  it.  He  grades  this  and  gees  on  to  another  barrel. 
This  is  kept  up  until  every  barrel  has  been  opened  and 
sampled. 

Behind  the  inspector  comes  a  man  who  coopers  up 
the  barrels  of  graded  rosin  and  another  man  weighs 
them  and  marks  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  barrels. 

A  record  of  the  inspections  is  kept  and  this  record 
goes  to  the  factor. 

This  inspector  is  paid  fie  a  barrel  for  inspecting 
the  rosin  by  the  factor  by  whom  he  is  employed.  The 
railroad  upon  whose  wharf  the  rosin  is  placed  pays  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  barrel  for  the  inspection.  This 
makes  the  total  cost  of  the  inspection  614c  a  barrel. 
The  inspector  has  to  pay  aill  his  helpers,  and|  this 
amounts  to  a  good  deal.  One  inspector  says  his  expenses 
amount  to  from  $600  to  $700  per  month,  while  there 
are  others  who  even  pay  out  more  than  that. 

The  inspector,  after  being  elected  to  his  office  by 
council,  has  to  make  arrangements  with  the  factors 
'for  employment.  The  work  is  divided  about  equal 
among  the  several  inspectors.  Some  of  them  work  for 
one  firm  alone,  while  others  are  employed  by  two  or 
three  factors. 

While  the  factor  pays  the  inspector  for  the  work 
that  is  done  he  charges  the  producer  with  the  cost  of 


inspection  and  the  man  who  ships  the  spirits  or  rosin 
has  finally  to  pay  for  having  it  gauged  or  inspected 
at  the  port. 

The  rosin  samples  are  brought  from  New  York 
to  Savannah.  These  are  the  original  types  by  winch 
all  the  inspections  must  be  gauged.  They  cost  $2.40 
a  set  and  the  sets  have  to  be  renewed  about  once  each 
year.  They  formerly  cost  $5  a  set,  but  the  price  has 
been  reduced.  The  types  are  manufactured  by  Hiram 
F.  Smith  &  Son,  of  New  York,  and  those  in  nse  in 
Savannah  are  approved  by  Beling,  Niemeyer  &  Wessels. 
supervising  inspectors,  whose  reliability  is  recognized 
all  over  the  world. 

After  reaching  Savannah  they  are  approved  by  the 
inspecting  committee  of  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade 
and  they  can  be  used  for  grading  the  rosin  sent  here 
to  be  inspected  and  sold. 

After  being  elected  by  council  a  naval  stores  in- 
spector has  to  give  a  bond  of  $2,000  that  he  will  con- 
scientiously perform  his  duties. — Savannah  Press. 


Fixing  Agents  In  Perfumes. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  compounding  of  per- 
fumes knows  that  where  a  given  odorous  substance  is 
very  volatile  something  less  volatile  is  mixed  with  it. 
to  "fix"  it  as  it  is  commonly  said.  This  may  delay 
the  evaporation  cf  the  more  volatile ;  at  all  events,  some- 
thing odorous  remains,  and  the  perfume  has  the  credit 
of  permanence.  In  a  paper  on  ''Colognes  and  Toilet 
Waters,"  presented  by  Prof.  Scoville  at  the  Philadel- 
phia meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, the  author  discusses  especially  the  use  of  fixa- 
tives. He  says :  "The  secret  of  perfumery  lies  mainly 
in  the  choice  of  the  fixing  agents — i.  e.,  those  bodies 
which  intensify  and  hold  the  floral  odors.  The  agents 
formerly  employed  were  musk,  civet  and  ambergris, 
all  having  a  heavy  and  dull  animal  odor,  which  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  a  floral  fragrance.  A  free  use  of 
these  bodies  must  inevitably  mean  a  perfume  which 
requires  a  label  to  tell  what  it  is  intended  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  it  is.  Such  was  the  perfume  of  a 
dozen  years  ago.  To-day  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
last  of  these  (ambergris)  is  being  used  at  all  in  the 
neAver  perfumes,  and  the  other  two  are  erupted  very 
sparingly  if  at  all.  The  result  is  that  the  newer  per- 
fumes possess  a  fragrance  and  a  fidelity  to  the  flowers 
that  they  imitate  which  is  far  superior  to  the  older 
perfumes.  Yet  the  newer  perfume  is  quite  as  promi- 
nent and  lasting  as  the  old,  while  it  is  more  pleasing. 
It  contains  the  synthetic  odors,  with  balsams  or  re- 
sinous bodies  as  fixatives,  and  employs  musk  and  civet 
only  in  the  most  sparing  manner  in  some  of  the  more 
sensitive  odors."  As  a  fixing  agent  the  author  espe- 
cially commends  benzoin.     Only  the  best  variety,   he 
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says,  should  be  used,  the  Siam,  which  costs  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  Sumatra.  The  latter  has  a  coarse 
pungent  odor. 

Benzoin  has  heretofore  been  used  but  sparingly, 
and  generally  if  not  always  with  musk,  etc.,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  that  it  proves  serviceable  alone, 
for  there  is  certainly  something  unpleasant  in  the  idea 
of  the  use  of  musk,  ambergris  and  civet,  when  one 
thinks  of  their  source. 

The  practice  of  using  musk  in  colognes  and  toilet 
waters  still  widely  prevails  we  are  told.  This  the  author 
thinks  a  mistake.  "A  cologne,"  he  says,  "should  be 
refreshing  and  invigorating.  It  has  a  positive  thera- 
peutic value  in  slow  fevers,  after  surgical  operations, 
etc.,  when  it  possesses  these  qualities.  To  the  feverish 
patient,  weary  with  the  long  lying  in  bed  and  tired 
of  the  smell  of  medicines,  and  in  a  room  which  seems 
stuffy,  though  it  may  not  be,  the  application  of  a  little 
muskless  cologne  to  the  face  and  hands  is  at  once  a 
bath  and  a  change  of  atmosphere.  Antipyretics  may  be 
more  necessary  in  acute  fevers,  but  they  can  never  be 
so  invigorating  and  cheering.  But  musk  is  depressing 
and  its  use  in  cologne  in  even  the  minutest  quantity 
will  spoil  the  cologne  for  such  uses.  The  first  effects 
may  be  refreshing,  but  the  musk  linger^  after  the 
lighter  odors  have  disappeared,  and  a  sick  person  is 
pretty  sure  to  feel  its  effects.  Persons  in  vigorous  health 
will  not  notice  the  depressing  effects  of  musk,  but  when 
lassitude  prevails  these  are  very  unpleasant.  More- 
over it  is  not  a  necessity  in  these  toilet  acessories,  either 
as  a  blending  or  as  a  fixing  agent.  Its  place  is  better 
supplied  by  benzoin  for  both  purposes." 

We  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  his  position  as 
to  the  nature  and  service  of  cologne,  but  go  further  as 
to  "fixing."  We  agree  with  what  we  think  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  perfumers,  namely  to  leave  all 
fixing  agents  out  of  perfumes  intended  for  free  use  at 
the  toilet. 

Prof.  Scoville  offers  a  formula  for  cologne  water 
which  he  says  closely  resembles  the  popular  "Farina" 
ones.     It  is  as  follows: 

Oil  of  bergamot   1  %  drs. 

Oil  of  lemon    6  drs. 

Oil  of  neroli    4  drs. 

Oil  of  orange 2  drs. 

Oil  of  rosemary  2  drs. 

Tincture  of  benzoin    1  oz. 

Orange  flower  water   12  ozs. 

Alcohol  to  make  1  gallon. 

The  tincture  of  benzoin  is  to  be  the  same  strength 
as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

As  to  alcohol,  Prof.  Scoville  thinks  a  lot  of  non- 
sense has  been  written  about  the  necessity  of  extreme 
care  in  selecting  it,  "such  as  certain  kinds  requiring 


alcohol  made  from  grapes  and  others  demanding  ex- 
treme purification,  etc.  A  reasonable  attention  to  a 
good  quality  of  alcohol,  even  at  a  slight  increase  in  cost, 
will  always  pay,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  a  good 
quality  of  oils  in  a  poor  quality  of  alcohol  will  give  far 
better  satisfaction  than  the  opposite  combination.  The 
unsophisticated  public  is  not  composed  of  exacting  con- 
noisseurs, and  it  does  not  appreciate  extreme  care  or 
expense  in  either  particular.  A  good  grade  of  phar- 
maceutical alcohol,  reasonably  free  from  heavy  and 
lingering  foreign  odors,  will  answer  practically  all  the 
requirements." 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  "cologne  spirits" 
of  modern  times  will  fill  most  requirements  one  must 
remember  that  alcohol  obtained  from  grapes  is  quite 
different  as  to  its  incidental  constituents  from  grain 
alcohol.  These  constituents  Piesse  declared  to  be  need- 
ful to  produce  the  finest  cologne  water,  however  he 
probably  had  no  "deodorized"  to  experiment  with  in 
his  day. 

Prof.   Scoville  further  says: 

Distillation  of  colognes  and  toilet  waters,  so  often 
directed,  is  another  delusion.  It  is  true  that  heat  will 
hasten  the  blending  of  the  oils  and  the  ripening  of 
the  perfume,  but  it  will  be  far  better  and  easier  secured 
by  a  gentle  digestion  than  by  distillation.  In  fact,  dis- 
tillation of  these,  he  says,  is  more  likely  to  work  harm 
than  o-ood. — Drusrirists'  Circular. 


Reply  to  "Puzzled." 

New  York,  Nov.  18,  1902. 
Editor  AMEEICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL— 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  "Puzzled"  (Nov.  Soap  Jrl.) 
I  would  say  that  when  a  soap  is  composed  of  the  differ- 
ent oils  mentioned,  though  nicely  finished  and  well  set- 
tled, it  is  apt  to  contain  unsaponified  stock  and  an  ex- 
cess of  water,  causing  the  rapid  drying,  darkness  and 
rancidity  complained  of.  The  trouble  arises  from  treat- 
ing the  stock  too  rapidly  with  lye  or  with  too  strong  lye 
or  not  having  sufficient  power  behind  the  steam.  When 
lye  is  run  into  the  stock  too  fast  or  too  strong,  keeping 
the  dry  and  wet  steam  turned  on,  we  get  a  mixture  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  cold  process  and  this  is  then  difficult  to 
bring  into  a  proper  condition. 

The  only  remedy  in  such  a  condition  is  to  run  off 
the  lye  from  the  strengthening  change  and  start  to  finish 
without  more  water  being  put  into  the  soap,  but  keep- 
ing on  open  steam  for  ten  minutes.  If  the  soap  comes 
up  very  close  now  it  is  a  sign  that  it  contains  unsaponi- 
fied stock.  In  this  case  make  a  special  short  change  from 
weak  lye  and  finish  on  same  day. 

Jos.  Doushkess,  Soapmaker. 
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75he  Men  Behind  Your  Credit. 

In  extending  credit  to  their  large  numbers  of  custom- 
ers throughout  the  country  every  laundry  machinery  and 
supply  house  endeavors  to  distribute  its  favors  chiefly 
among  those  who  are  entitled  to  them  and  will  not 
abuse  an  confidence  reposed  in  them.  In  so  doing  they 
aim  to  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  financial 
circumstances,  business  methods  and  personal  ability  of 
everyone  asking  more  than  a  nominal  and  temporary 
accommodation.  To  do  this  is  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  industry,  and  every  as- 
sistance should  be  given  them  in  the  way  of  information 
on  these  points. 

Most  of  the  large  establishments  subscribe  to  one  of 
the  commercial  agencies  and  receive  their  reports.  These 
are  far  from  correct  at  many  points,  but  have  been  built 
upon  years  of  experience  and  investigation,  and  are 
therefore  better  than  nothing.  Traveling  men's  opin- 
ions are  of  value,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  too 
strongly,  since  road  salesmen  are  frequently  personal 
friends  of  ne'er-do-well  laundrymen,  for  which  reason 
their  judgment  of  a  business  risk  is  not  apt  to  be  un- 
prejudiced. Other  sources  of  information  are  the  opin- 
ions of  bankers  knowing  of  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
applicant.  The  most  reliable  information,  however,  is 
that  gleaned  from  personal  acquaintance  and  long  expe- 
rience. Out  of  this  condition  has  grown  the  place  and 
power  of  the  credit  man  in  all  departments  of  mercantile 
life.  Of  them  the  individual  laundryman  may  know  lit- 
tle or  nothing  unless,  perchance,  they  meet  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  credit  proposition. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  ought  to  be  the  hearti- 
est of  co-operation  between  all  parts  of  the  industry.  If 
that  principle  were  always  followed,  the  profit-and-loss 
account  of  every  manufactory  and  distributing  house 
would  be  less  burdened  with  charges  that  are  not  liqui- 
dated and  cannot  be  explained  away.  A  new  man  or  a 
new  firm  in  the  laundry  business  should  always  expect 
to  be  asked  for  a  detailed  statement  of  his  financial  con- 
dition. This  request  being  properly  explained,  it  should 
not  be  refused  or  offense  taken  at  its  asking.  If  this  is 
so,  the  credit  man  comes  naturally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  would-be  debtor  either  is  not  well  disposed,  or 
else  that  he  knows  no  better.  If  the  former,  he  will 
likely  be  avoided;  if  the  latter,  he  will  simply  be  held 
with  a  short  rope,  and  not  infrequently  his  wishes  will 
not  be  met  on  that  very  account.  Meanwhile  he  wonders 
why  the  concern  whose  advertisement  appears  in  every 
issue  of  the  trade  papers  is  so  little  inclined  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  wide-awake 
credit  man  uses  every  reasonable  effort  to  meet,  know 
and  cultivate  his  customers.     Personal    contact    often 


accomplishes  wonders,  chiefly  by  enabling  him  to  judge 
whether  a  party  will  be  likely  to  keep  his  engagements 
or  not.  Small  circumstances  often  determine  import- 
ant matters.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
correspondence.  If  a  customer  makes  out  his  order 
carelessly,  writing  several  separately  important  items  all 
together,  with  no  show  of  system  about  it,  the  credit 
man  concludes  that  he  keeps  his  laundry  and  looks  after 
his  business  in  much  the  same  confused  way.  If  he  re- 
mits by  partial  payments,  instead  of  making  definite 
settlements,  you  are  safe  in  putting  him  down  as  loose 
and  uncalculating  in  his  obligations. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  careful  reserve  of  the 
credit  man,  both  in  person  and  in  his  correspondence? 
Well,  he  is  certainly  not  the  one  to  entertain  and  "take 
care  of"  customers  happening  to  visit  the  establishment 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  may  have  many  personal 
friends  among  these  customers,  but  these,  however  inti- 
mate, must  not  influence  his  judgment  an  iota  with  ref- 
erence to  their  standing  at  headquarters.  He  must  be 
able  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No,"  and  stick  to  it.  The  sales' 
department  has  no  right  to  talk  him  out  of  this  notion. 
Accounts  first  turned  down  "for  cause,"  and  afterwards 
0.  K.'d,  usually  prove  unsatisfactory.  In  a  great  many 
cases  losses  result.  The  credit  man  is  paid  to  guard  this 
very  thing ;  he  is  to  a  manufacturing  or  distributing  con- 
cern what  a  cashier  is  to  a  bank. 

You  may  have  found  out  that  he  knows  something 
about  law ;  in  fact,  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  col- 
lection laws  and  court  decisions  of  all  the  states  to  which 
the  business  of  his  office  extends.  Very  often  he  in  this 
way  saves  a  legal  contest.  Lawyers  are  altogether  too 
frequently  employed  in  the  work  of  collections.  Yet  we 
all  know  that  in  the  long  run  a  debtor  can  be  coaxed  a 
longer  way  than  he  can  be  forced.  Legal  counsel  may 
frequently  be  taken,  but  legal  action  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  extremely  urgent  cases.  In  the  last  analysis,  it 
should  be  applied  only  to  eases  of  fraud. 

As  a  credit  man,  I  find  the  chief  causes  of  trouble 
with  laundrymen  to  be  (1)  insufficient  capital  to  begin 
and  keep  up  with ;  ( 2 )  incomplete  mastery  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  fact,  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  former  very  often,  since  the  competent,  judi- 
cious man  will  confine  himself  to  his  means,  however 
limited  they  may  be.  The  going  into  the  laundry  busi- 
ness of  young  men'lacking  mature  judgment — especially 
when  their  experience  has  been  wholly  in  the  office — is 
the  most  bothersome  kind  of  case  to  handle  from  the 
credit  end.  Men  who  go  into  this  business  or  any  other 
as  a  life  work  may  become  embarrassed  at  times,  but  they 
seldom  fail  outright.  On  the  contrary,  the  seed  of  fail- 
ure is  always  with  unsound  effort. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  intention  or  the  ability  of  a  debtor  to 
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meet  his  obligations.  He  may  be  ever  so  well  disposed 
and  anxious  to  pay,  but  simply  cannot.  In  such  cases 
the  credit  man  is  hard  put,  and  no  mistake;  and  what 
he  most  needs  is  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
governing  the  case.  The  opposite — no  information  at 
all — is  more  apt  to  make  him  too  harsh  than  otherwise. 
He  is  usually  gifted  with  that  insight  (when  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  actual  facts)  which  enables  him  to  judge 
in  advance  whether  or  not  his  customer  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  promises.  Loose  methods  of  accounting 
is  another  cause  of  uncertainty  from  the  credit  stand- 
point. You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  succeed  who  does 
not  know  what  he  owes,  or  how  much  is  outstanding,  or 
how  much  (approximately)  his  complete  plant  is  worth. 
ISTo  man  is  a  safe  credit  proposition  who  does  not  know, 
in  other  words,  whether  he  is  making  or  losing  money. 

Beyond  the  apparent  facts  in  the  case,  too,  credit 
men  have  the  faculty  of  judging  quite  accurately  whether 
the  honest  debtor  is  getting  ahead  or  going  behind.  If 
his  intentions  are  labeled  good,  he  is  often  granted  ex- 
ceeding liberal  terms,  and  even  extra  favors.  But  when 
the  customer  deliberately  sets  out  and  for  a  considerable 
time  pursues  a  studied  policy  to  beat  his  creditor  out  of 
his  just  dues,  there  is  hardly  any  recourse  short  of  legal 
proceedings.  Such  a  man  too  often  knows  the  value  of  a 
high  commercial  rating,  and  manages  to  secure  it  by  mis- 
statements artfully  made.  He  may  possibly  start  out  by 
promptly  discounting  his  bills,  then  for  a  time  he  will 
pay  promptly  on  maturity.  Then  he  will  become  de- 
linquent and  finally  allow  bills  to  accumulate.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  putting  money  in  the  bank  and  ends  by 
giving  the  business  over  into  his  wife's  name.  That  is 
what  spoils  the  temper  of  the  credit  man;  and  perhaps 
you  get  a  taste  of  it  in  his  next  formally  polite  letter  to 
you — not  meant  for  you,  of  course,  but  simply  left  over 
from  the  extra-heavy  "drubbing"  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  the  other  fellow. — National  Laundry  Journal. 


?5he  Risk  of  Loss  by  Fire. 

There  is  of  course  always  a  chance  that  inflammable 
things  may  be  accidentally  burned.  "Wise  people  are 
careful  to  guard  against  such  accident  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  they  are  also  careful  to  also  avail  themselves 
of  the  modern  method  of  "distributing  the  loss"  in  case 
of  fire ;  that  is  to  say,  "insuring"  their  effects. 

While  the  risk  we  have  mentioned  exists  all  the  year 
round  it  is  probably  increased  during  winter,  by  the 
more  general  need  of  fire-making;  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  such  increase  should  act  as  a  sufficient  spur  for 
any  who  may  have  so  far  neglected  to  insure.  In  this 
class  one  may  find  beginners  who  have  not  fully  realized 
the  fact  that  risk  begins  with  the  possession  of  things 
that  will  burn  or  may  be  damaged  by  the  burning  of 
other  things  in  proximity  to  them. 


Many  a  man  has  been  financially  ruined  by  neglect- 
ing to  insure.  Plis  neglect  has  we  imagine  been  mostly 
from  intending  to  "carry  his  own  risk" — a  foolish 
proceeding  unless  one  can  well  afford  it — but  from  wait- 
ing to  be  "fixed  up,"  or  to  feel  better  able  to  "spare"  the 
money  required  for  the  premium.  Sometimes  this  neg- 
lect may  be  in  the  matter  of  transferring  insurance  when 
property  is  transferred.  The  purchaser  should  know  and 
well  remember  that  when  he  takes  over  the  property  any 
insurance  existing  on  it  becomes  valueless  until  it  is  le- 
gally transferred  to  him. 

It  is  manifest  that  one  should  be  careful  to  inquire 
into  the  soundness  of  the  company  or  companies  with 
which  he  proposes  to  make  an  insurance  contract.  Such 
companies,  like  others,  have  been  known  to  fail;  and 
failure  and  fire  might  happen  to  be  coincident  and  the 
"insured"  would  be  left  to  bear  his  own  loss.  As  drug 
stocks  are  more  inflammable  than  most  other  kinds  of 
merchandise — or  at  least  are  so  considered  by  insurance 
people — their  owners  are  required  to  pay  corespondingly 
higher  premiums.  This  has  lead  to  experiments  with 
"mutual"  companies,  which  appear  cheaper  as  to  all 
classes  of  risks ;  but  these  experiments  may  prove  costly 
or  even  disastrous.  Such  a  company  is  apt  to  operate 
in  a  limited  territory;  and  an  unusual  conflagration  will 
cause  high  assessments  or  may  render  the  company  un- 
able to  make  good  its  contracts.  A  stock  company  pos- 
sessed of  ample  capital  usually  does  business  over  an  ex- 
tended area  and  thus  minimizes  the  risk  we  have  men- 
tioned; and  the  insured  having  paid  a  certain  required 
premium  is  exempt  from  any  further  liability,  and  will 
receive  any  sum  that  may  become  due  him  as  long  as  the 
capital  of  the  company  holds  out. 

In  effecting  insurance  it  is  well  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  dividing  the  risk  between  two  or  more  companies. 
If  both  are  equally  sound  to  begin  with,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  additional  safeguard  against  possible  fail- 
ure at  a  critical  time.  If  this  method  is  followed  the  in- 
'  surer  should  be  careful  that  the  specification  of  what  is 
insured  and  where  located,  be  precisely  alike  in  all  his 
policies.  This  specification  should  extend  to  even  the 
parts  of  the  building.  For  instance,  in  a  case  within 
our  knowledge  in  which  the  stock  and  fixtures  were  de- 
scribed as  being  contained  in  a  certain  room,  and  in  an- 
other as  in  the  store  room  and  cellar,  a  fire  ensued,  and 
it  thus  became  manifest  that  one  company  was  insuring 
things  which  another  was  not.  The  adjuster  of  one 
company  calculated  its  proportion  of  the  loss,  which  cal- 
culation was  accepted  by  the  insured ;  the  other  company 
refused  to  accept  the  adjustment,  claiming  that  its  pro- 
portion was  made  too  high ;  an  arbitration  was  had,  and 
a  compromise  made  by  the  arbitrators,  which  caused  a 
loss  to  the  person  insured. 

In  earlier  days  when  one  had  property  of  any  land 
of  the  value  of  say  $10,000  he  could  insure  for  half  its 
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value,  and  if  loss  occurred,  he  was  paid  for  all  the  loss  up 
to  $5,000.  But  of  late  years  the  insurance  companies 
generally  insist  on  a  different  arrangement  in  regard  to 
merchandise — one  that  is  calculated  to  increase  their 
revenue.  This  is  embodied  in  a  "co-insurance  clause," 
which  clause  provides  that  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
the  contract — that  is,  to  be  entitled  to  full  pay  for  the 
loss — the  insurance  carried  must  either  be  equal  to  the 
entire  value  of  the  property,  or,  what  is  generally  cus- 
tomary, to  SO  per  cent,  of  such  value. 

In  case  of  a  total  loss,  this  provision  becomes  inoper- 
ative for  reasons  which  will  be  seen,  but  in  a  case  of  par- 
tial loss,  where  the  sum  total  of  insurance  does  not  reach 
the  required  amount,  the  policy-holder  will  only  receive 
payment  for  a  part  of  the  loss.  How  this  sum  is  arrived 
at  is  shown  in  an  illustration  by  Ainslee  which  we  have 
presented  on  another  occasion.  Assume  that  the  total 
value  of  the  property  insured  is  $40,000;  then  80  per 
cent,  of  its  value  will  be  $32,000,  which  is  the  amount  of 
insurance  that  should  be  carried.  Assume  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  that  is  actually  placed  amounts  to 
only  $25,000.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $7,000  short  of 
the  proper  amount.  Suppose  that  a  fire  occurs,  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  $10,000.  The  insurance  being  $7,000 
short,  the  $32,000  proper  insurance  has  to  pay  the  $10,- 
000  loss,  figuring  $312.50  to  each  $1,000.  That  is  to 
say,  the  insurance  companies  pay  on  $25,000,  which  is 
the  amount  of  their  policies,  to  the  extent  of  $7,812.50, 
and  the  merchant,  who  is  a  co-iusurer  on  the  $7,000  short 
insurance,  pays  upon  the  basis  $2,187.50.  Thus  the 
merchant  receives  out  of  his  $10,000  loss  the  sum  of  $7,- 
S12.50.  He  is  obliged  to  count  as  additional  loss  the 
$2,187.50  on  account  of  not  being  insured  up  to  80  per 
ecnt.  of  the  value  of  his  stock. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  one  must  carefully  con- 
sider not  only  the  value  of  his  stock  at  the  time  of  insur- 
ance but  keep  informed  as  to  any  increase.  It  is  of 
course  important  to  be  so  informed  if  insured  on  the  old 
plan ;  but  it  is  more  so  under  the  new,  as  a  comparatively 
small  addition  materially  reduces  the  amount  that  would 
be  realized. 

After  settling  the  written  portion  of  the  policy  of  in- 
surance, one  must  look  into  its  printed  "conditions." 
These  are  usually,  if  not  always,  so  numerous  that  they 
are  printed  in  rather  small  type,  and  the  task  of  read- 
ing them  understandingly  is  a  somewhat  formidable  one. 
But  this  task  should  be  faithfully  accomplished,  for  it  is 
important  to  find  out  exactly  what  one  must  not  do — 
under  what  conditions  the  policy  may  become  of  no  ef- 
fect. Among  the  restrictions  will  often  if  not  always  be 
found  a  prohibition  against  keeping  on  the  premises  cer- 
inflammable  or  explosive  articles,  among  which  are  ben- 
zine, benzole,  etber  and  phosporus,  "any  custom  of  trade 


to  the  contrary."  While  these  are  a  proper  part  of  a 
druggists's  stock,  unless  express  permission  be  given  in 
writing  on  the  policy  to  keep  the  prohibited  articles, 
there  is  room  for  a  lawsuit. 

We  may  add  that  the  restriction  referred  to  has  a 
certain  archaic  complexion,  as  one  of  the  articles  it  pro- 
hibits is  "Greek  fire."  Now  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
insurance  man  now  alive,  ever  saw  any  Greek  fire,  unless 
it  might  have  been  in  a  museum.  This  might  not  be 
worth  mentioning  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  insurance 
men  so  apply  the  prohibition  as  to  render  it  as  absurd  in 
another  way  as  it  is  in  the  matter  of  "Greek  fire." 

In  the  ancient  and  still  iised  form  of  policy  the 
"house"  in  which  insured  merchandise  or  other  portable 
property  may  be,  is  specified  as  such;  in  the  "conditions" 
it  is  stated  that  without  express  permission  endorsed 
thereon  the  policy  will  be  void  if  illuminating  gas  be 
generated  in  the  described  building  or  adjacent  thereto," 
or  if  there  be  "kept,  used  or  allowed  on  the  above  de- 
scribed premises,"  the  articles  forbidden.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  so  far  as  the  text  shows  on  its  face,  this  pol- 
icy makes  no  provision  for  the  full  insurance  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  joint  tenants  of  a  building  with  other  people; 
yet  the  policy  is  issued  to  them  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  to  sole  tenants ;  and  according  to  the  face  of  the 
contract,  the  innocent  insurer  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
losing  his  insurance  by  the  act  of  another  over  whom  he 
has  no  control  whatever. 

Whether  a  dishonest  company  has  ever  escaped  pay- 
ment to  the  loser  under  such  a  policy  when  that  loser 
had  himself  strictly  observed  its  conditions  we  do  not 
know ;  and  if  not,  the  problem  of  what  it  might  do  still 
remains  open.  The  best  time  to  argue  with  an  insurance 
company  is  before  you  pay  a  premium,  and  if  insurers 
generally  would  insist  on  the  proper  modification  of  this 
clause  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  so  modi- 
fied ;  that  is  to  say,  rendered  unquestionable. 

The  guarantee  against  loss  of  property  by  an  insur- 
ance company  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  vigilance  to 
prevent  such  loss.  Such  care  is  of  course  an  understood 
part  of  the  contract,  and  is  required  to  protect  neighbors 
who  might  be  damaged;  and  on  a  lower  plane  of  argu- 
ment to-avoid  trouble  and  loss  of  business  which  the  in- 
surance company  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for. 

To  this  end  the  owner  of  a  store  should  carefully  see 
that  all  safeguards  are  provided  which  experience  has 
suggested  or  which  he  may  be  able  to  devise.  Waste  pa- 
per and  other  refuse  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, and  specially  inflammable  articles,  like  benzin,  for 
instance,  should  be  stored  outside  the  building  if  kept  in 
more  than  a  very  small  quantity.  Phosporus  must  be 
looked  after  with  great  care,  as  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  summer  or  the  cracking  of  the  bottle  bv  freezing 
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in  winter  will  expose  the  drug  to  the  chance  of  inflaming. 

The  druggist  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  soda 
fountain  he  has  a  valuable  aid  in  "fighting"  fire;  and 
that  ammonia  water  has  also  proved  valuable  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher. The  difficulty  of  applying  carbonated  water 
is  met  by  the  "chemical"  extinguisher  now  so  common,  a 
contrivance  which  enables  one  to  promptly  apply  the  wa- 
ter just  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  value  of  a  well- 
kept  set  of  books  will  be  especially  apparent  in  case  of  a 
loss  by  fire.  To  guess  at  the  value  of  the  property  when 
insuring  is  uncertain ;  and  guessing  is  manifestly  unsat- 
isfactory in  a  high  degree  when  it  comes  to  determining 
the  amount  of  a  loss. — Druggists'  Circular. 


How  To  Make  Mottled  Soap. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  look  a  little  backward  to  find 
good  advice  for  producing  certain  kinds  of  goods,  espe- 
cially if  in  the  method  or  preparation  of  the  product  no 
change  has  taken  place.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
looking  through  the  back  numbers  of  our  contemporary, 
"Die  Seifensieder  Zeitung,"  a  few  notes  of  advice  how 
to  make  mottled  soap  were  discovered,  which,  even  if 
some  readers  should  already  be  acquainted  with  them, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  others.  The  making  of  mottled 
soap  is  not  an  easy  task;  particularly  is  this  so  for  the 
younger  or  less  experienced  generation  of  soap-boilers, 
many  of  whom  undertake  the  making  of  this  kind  of 
soap  only  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  the 
venture  will  meet  with.  Even  otherwise1  well  experi- 
enced men  have  often  expressed  themselves  as  doubtful 
if  they  could  trust  their  recipes — and  many  a  lot  has 
turned  out  second  rate,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  best  mate- 
rials and  great  attention  as  to  the  treatment  during  the 
boiling  process.  This  manufacture  causes  frequently  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety,  because  the  appearance  of  the 
soap  must  be  exactly  as  desired,  and  even  otherwise 
slight  alterations  in  external  appearance  are  of  great 
danger  to  mottled  soap.  The  name  of  the  product  im- 
plies to  the  purchaser  its  appearance,  and  appearance 
is,  like  in  many  other  eases,  the  guide  to  the  judgment 
as  to  quality.  Many  points  require  special  attention, 
and  one  of  the  first  needs  is  to  watch  the  purity  and 
freshness  of  the  fats  which  are  used;  but  not  only  the 
fats  must  be  pure,  all  the  other  raw  materials  and  ingre- 
dients must  be  of  equally  good  quality,  otherwise  a  good 
product  cannot  be  expected,  and  even  the  best  methods 
of  production  and  the  greatest  attention  cannot  make  up 
for  any  inferiority  of  the  materials  used. 

The  reason  for  most  of  the  failures  in  the  making  of 
mottled  soap  is  generally  owing  to  the  imperfect  saponi- 
fication, and  as  long  as  this  cannot  be  procured  or  as- 
sured, the  carbonates  and  salts  must  not  be  added.     The 


recipes  for  making  mottled  soaps  are  numerous,  and 
each  soap-boiler  believes  that  his  is  the  best,  and  none 
others  can  be  compared.  Well,  some  of  that  belief  may 
be  correct  and  quite  justifiable  by  results  and  experience, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  every  other  recipe  cannot  be 
equally  good,  probably  even  better,  and  a  trial  has  never 
done  any  harm.  A  few  improved  recipes  are  given  for 
consideration,  and  if  tried  in  the  proper  way,  they  will 
supply  the  soap-boiler  with  a  yield  of  350  pounds. 

I. 

Lbs. 

Palm  oil , 138 

Tallow 12 

Lye  (soda)  (20  deg.  E.) 180 

75 
75 
45 


Carbonate  potash  (33  deg.  R.) 

Salt  solution  (20  deg.  R.) 

Salt  solution  (20  deg.  R.) 

II. 


Palm  oil 

Lye  (caustic  soda)   (20  deg.  R.) .  . 
Carbonate  of  potash  (33  deg.  R.) . 

Salt  solution  (24  deg.  R.) 

Chloride  of  potassium  (20  deg.  R.) 


Lbs. 
150 

180 

75 
75 
40 


To  color  this  soap,  5  ounces  blue,  2  pounds  soda-lye 
(20  deg.  R.),  5  pounds  3  ounces  of  waterglass,  and  2 
pounds  of  water  are  used. 

Another  recipe,  giving  450  pounds  instead  of  350 
pounds  per  100  of  fat,  is  the  following : 

Lbs. 

Palm  seed  oil .  . 495 

Lye  (soda)  (30  deg.  R.) 247 

Calcined  carbonate  of  potash  (89-96 

per  cent. )  70 

Carbonate  of  soda 70 

Water 400 

Salt  (24  deg.  R.) 495 

For  55  pounds  of  the  palm  seed  oil  the  equal  quantity 
of  tallow  can  be  used.  The  lye  (soda)  can  be  diluted  to 
17  deg.  R.  by  means  of  495  pounds  of  water.  To  color 
this  soap,  4  ounces  of  blue,  1%  pounds  of  lye  (soda)  of 
]  7  deg.  R.,  4i  pounds  of  waterglass,  and  If  pounds  of 
water  are  used. 

If  a  yellow  ground  color  of  the  soap  is  required,  5 
per  cent,  raw  and  25  per  cent,  bleached  palm  oil  are  suf- 
ficient, and  this  addition  gives  the  whole  a  very  pleasant 
smell.  In  case  the  ground  of  mottling  need  not  to  be 
quite  white,  a  little  quantity  of  bone-fat  should  be  added, 
and  this  fat  has  to  be  placed  in  the  pan  first,  followed 
by  the  lye  and  then  by  the  potash;  only  after  these  sub- 
stances have  been  heated  to  about  200  deg.  F.  the  salt  is 
slowly  and  gradually  crutched  in. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  clear  paste  of  the  combined 
materials,  and  this  can  be  done  in  various  ways,  which 
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must  be  left  to  the  individual  boiler,  since  the  opinions 
as  to  bringing  the  soap  to  a  boiling  point  or  not  are  too 
divergent,  and  both  methods  can  show  good  results.  The 
froth  has  to  be  removed  after  the  soap  has  stood  for  a 
while,  and  when  this  is  done  a  sample  of  about  40 
pounds  should  be  taken,  and  mixed  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  the  recommended  lye  materials.  Should 
the  soap  show  little  flakes  in  the  pot,  and,  after  half  an 
hour,  little  furrows  on  the  surface,  a  good  quantity  of 
lye  must  be  added i  and,  if  some  of  the  soap  taken  on  a 
spatula  shows  little  crystals,  not  quite  so  much  lye  is 
needed  in  addition.  Should  the  sample  be  quite  blue 
after  it  has  stood  for  half  an  hour,  a  few  pounds  of  palm 
oil  should  be  put  into  the  main  mass,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred  up,  when  it  remains  covered  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  another  sample  is  taken  and  dyed  in  the 
aforedescribed  fashion,  until  the  boiler  has  got  the  de- 
sired mottling  of  the  soap.  The  soap  can  be  moulded  at 
a  temperature  of  less  than  150  deg.  F.,  and  wooden 
moulds  are  always  preferable  to  iron  ones,  as  the  latter 
send  back  more  heat  into  the  soap  than  the  wooden  walls 
of  moulds  do,  and  the  effects  of  too  much  after-heating 
are  not  desirable.  Iron  moulds  should  not  hold  more 
than  1,700  pounds,  and  with  wooden  moulds  the  capacity 
ought  not  to  exceed  about  2,200  pounds.  When  the 
mould  has  been  covered,  the  boiler  ought  to  wait  half  an 
hour,  to  see  if  the  mottling  has  been  roughly  formed,  and 
when  the  formation  of  the  marble-like  staining  is  satis- 
factory, the  mould  must  be  covered,  and  can  then  remain 
unattended  until  the  soap  has  cooled.  If  this  method  is 
followed  out,  the  results  will  show  that  it  is  of  excep- 
tional merit. — A.  Emmel  in  Oils,  Colours  &  Drysal- 
teries. 


Bidding  For  Ea.sy  Money. 

One  of  the  numerous  chances  presented  to  the  young 
man  to  drop  his  money  is  the  course  of  advertisement 
writing  offered  by  a  number  of  institutions.  It  appears 
from  the  advertisements  of  these  concerns  that  the  whole 
business  world  is  almost  at  a  standstill  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  ad.  writers.  By  taking  a  three  months'  cor- 
respondence course  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  $50,  how- 
ever, any  sort  of  a  $6  a  week  grocery  clerk  can  be  made 
an  advertising  expert  and  go  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  taking  his  choice  of  jobs  at  from  $30  to  $80  a 
week. 

Woe  be  unto  the  unsuspecting  person  who,  through 
curiosity,  answers  one  of  these  ridiculously  exaggerated 
advertisements.  He  draws  upon  himself  a  hurricane  of 
imitation  typewritten  letters,  with  his  name  badly  in- 
dented in  two  or  three  places;  reprints  of  very  cheap 
advice  from  Success,  usually  written  by  some  lobster  who 


never  earned  a  dollar  in  his  life;  large  pictures  of  Mr. 
Soandso  and  Mr.  Thisandthat,  the  owners  of  and  teach- 
ers in  the  "school"'  or  "college,"  together  with  inspiring- 
yarns  of  their  success  in  life  and  the  magnificent  salaries 
they  commanded ;  small  pictures  of  sundry  well-meaning- 
easy  marks  who  have  "graduated"  in  advertising  and  are 
filling  very  lucrative  positions — not.  A  week  latex- 
comes  another  batch  of  fuel,  in  the  shape  of  more 
pictures  of  the  great  advertising  geniuses  who  will  teach 
you ;  more  advice  and  more  badly-faked  letters  manifest- 
ing a  deep>  interest  in  your  welfare  and  incidently  in  that 
fifty  you  may  have  saved  up.  The  letter  insists  on  an 
answer,  of  course.  Failing  to  receive  this,  another 
comes,  and  then  another,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  letters 
are  full  of  cheap  platitudes  and  bombastic  advice, 
couched  in  very  ungrammatical  English,  and  finally  in- 
sinuate that  anyone  who  fails  to  answer  is  just  too  lazy ! 

This  would  be  merely  funny  were  it  not  that  some 
worthy  persons  who  have  scraped  together  a  few  dollars 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  rigid  economy  are  led  to  be- 
lieve the  fictions  about  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $150  a 
week  being  immediately  available,  and  so  pay  $40  or  $50 
or  even  more  for  such  instruction  as  they  could  get  out 
of  any  of  the  better  advertising  journals  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  dollars.  Now  and  then  a  letter  reaches  this  office 
wherein  the  writer  avows  his  readiness  to  assume  entire 
charge  of  our  advertising,  and  overawes  us  with  the 
statement  that  he  has  taken  the course  in  adver- 
tising ;  but  from  the  chirography  and  other  external  and 
internal  characteristics  of  such  letters  we  fear  that  an- 
other good  plough-hand  has  been  spoiled — and 
despoiled ! 

The  New  Idea's  advice  to  anyone  thinking  of  taking 
a  correspondence  course  in  adwriting  coincides  with  that 
once  given  by  Punch  on  a  certain  momentous  question 
— Don't ! — The  Ncio  Idea. 


Imitation  Poudre  De  Riz. 

P.  Aso,  not  being  assured  that  a  sample  of  face  pow- 
der labeled  "poudre  de  riz"  (rice  powder)  was  what  it 
claimed  to  be,  submitted  it  to  examination.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  that  on  burning  it  he  had  over  53  per 
cent,  of  ash  left.  On  treating  it  further  he  obtained 
about  40  per  cent,  of  starch,  the  remainder  being  talcum. 
This  led  him  to  examine  several  other  powders,  two  of 
which  were  of  German  (Berlin)  and  the  remainder  of 
French  origin,  all  bought  in  the  open  market,  and  found 
not  one  of  them  to  be  what  it  claimed,  all  carrying  a 
heavy  percentage,  from  32  to  54  per  cent,  of  talcum,  and 
3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide.  The  best,  a 
Paris  preparation,  contained  64  per  cent,  of  starch,  23  of 
talc  and  3.74  of  zinc  oxide. 
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QUESTIONS     AND    ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

QUESTIONS. 

[When  express]}'  desired,  we  shall  print  questions 
without  the  initials  of  the  enquirer,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  we  pay  any  attention  whatever]  to 
questions  from  parties  unknown  to  us.] 

Question  No.  34.  Should  like  greatly  to  learn  what 
are  the  usual  weekly  wages  of  an  efficient  soap  boiler 
in  the  United  States. — A.  G. 


ANSWERS. 

To  Question  No.  33 :  This  question  might  be  an- 
swered as  Mr.  Longfelder  answered  Mr.  Patterson's 
interogatory  (see  Soap  Journal  page  78.)  There  are 
so  very  many  things  to  be  taken  in  consideration,  and 
so  man}'  things  we  would  have  to  know  in  addition  to 
data  given  by  '''Puzzled,"  that  a  satisfactory  answer 
is  next  to  impossible. — M. 


ANSWERS  IN   BRIEF. 

E.  B. :  According  to  information  received  during 
last  month  there  are  in  use  in  this  country  thirteen 
cf  these  machines  (instead  of  four  or  five  as  stated) 
and  orders  for  four  more  are  reported  awaiting  de- 
livery. If  we  had  said  that  they  are  used  "in  five  or 
six  factories"  it  would  have  been  more  nearly  correct. 

L.  Gr. :  We  are  willing  to  oblige  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  ability,  but  two  pages  full  of  questions  can  be 
written  in  fifteen  minutes  that  will  baffle  the  combined 
energies  of  a  dozen  strong  men  to  answer  in  a  month. 
We  have  to  give  it  up. 

F.  T. :     Don't  mention  it. 

T.  K.  Co.:  The  address  is:  582  Calzada  del  Cerro. 
Havana,  Cuba. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade- Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  of  the  following-  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

711,492 — Soap  boiling  and  fininshing  machine.  Louis 
Gottschalk,  assignor  to  Brownie  Soap  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 

111,493 — Soap-plotting  machine.  Louis  Gottschalk  as- 
signor to  Brownie  Soap  Company,  Chicago 
111. 

711,872 — Soap-saver.     Philippe   Leoni,  Paris,   Prance. 

711,923 — Bluing  device.     Ellis  C.  Fales,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

712,065— Starching-maehine.  Edward  B.  Heinold. 
Anderson,  Ind: 

712,069 — Soap  and  making  same.  Belle  L.  Johnson, 
Cincinnati,  0. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

39,132 — Shaving-soap.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Company, 
Glastonburg.  Conn.  The  words  and  character 
"Quick  &  Easv." 


Gray 


PRINTS. 

574— Title:     "Palmolive."     For    soap.     The 
Lithograph  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News  itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  And  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  for  fifteen  years  prominent  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
elected  General  Manager  of  the  Georgia  Soap  Co.  of  the 
same  city.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  John  Oliver, 
president;  Edward  0.  Miles,  secretary;  W.  D.  Tidwell, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 


The  Universal  Soap  Co.  of  Pierre,  S.  D.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  J.  II.  Crowell,  F.  Schoenfield  and  T. 
Estes.  Capital,  $1,000,000.  They  have  also  secured  a 
license  to  transact  business  in  Illinois  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,500. 


Arnold  Metcalf's  soap  factory  at  Boehester,  N.  Y., 
was  the  scene  of  a  lively  blaze  on  Nov.  12.  According 
to  newspaper  reports  the  fire  was  due  to  a  kettle  of  soap 
boiling  over  an  open  fire  (?) 


N.  A.  Baker,  W.  Keady  and  E.  F.  Spaulding  have  in- 
corporated the  Portland  Toilet  Soap  Co.  of  Portland, 
Oregon.     Capital  $50,000. 


Fels  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  let  the  contract  for 
placing  another  story,  73  by  73  feet,  on  their  soap  fac- 
torv. 


The  Fiji  Islands  boast  one  soap  factory,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,500  lbs. 


Harris  Lifschitz,  who  was  managing  the  Tropical 
Soap  &  Candle  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Marc,  Haiti,  writes  that 
owing  to  the  recent  revolution  he  has  removed  to  Port  an 
Prince.  We  do  not  know  at  this  moment  whether  this 
means  that  the  revolution  has  landed  him  at  the  top  or 
not ;  if  not,  the  next  revolution  at  least  must  necessarily 
bring  him  to  the  top.  At  all  events  he  has  our  best 
wishes. 


E.  Moulie  has  sent  us  some  press  clippings  and  also 
some  telling  cartoons  of  his  own  making,  bearing  on  the 
naval  stores'  economy  and  the  old  French  process  of 
rosin  and  turpentine  making.  He  is  as  active  in  urg- 
ing the  best  interests  of  Florida,  as  he  is  energetic  in 
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claiming  for  France  the  honor  due  it  on  the  point  of 
priority  of  invention.  May  his  efforts  prevail  in  both 
directons. 


The  Gilmore  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $500,000. 


The  Larkin  Soap  Co.  has  purchased  a  175  foot  front 
addition  to  its  property  in  Buffalo,  for  storage  purposes. 


The  Bed  Cross  Soap  Works,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  re- 
cently sold  to  E.  Bancroft  of  that  city,  will  be  enlarged 
by  him.  The  former  owner  was  J.  H.  Bell,  who  will 
continue  to  manage  it. 


Amanda  Verret,  wife  of  Eugene  Joseph  Blouin,  of 
Quebec,  declares  that  she  intends  carrying  on  business 
as  manufacturer  of  soap  and  caustics,  under  the  firm 
name  of  "Eugene  J.  Blouin  &  Cie,"  that  no  other  per- 
son is  associated  with  her  and  that  she  is  separated  as  to 
property  from  her  husband. 


The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Bendering  Co.,  which  recently 
purchased  the  establishments  of  three  tallow  collectors  of 
that  city,  intends  to  erect  a  large  and  modern,  complete 
rendering  plant. 


The  Beaumont  Soap  Co.  of  Mayfleld,  Ky.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 


A  real  estate  firm  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  claims  to  have 
made  arrangements  with  a  large  soap  factory  to  move 
there  and  erect  a  large  plant.  This  item  apparently 
refers  to  the  Medicura  Soap  Co.,  of  Jersey  City. 


O.  B.  Ellis  &  Co.,  of  Hespeler,  Ont.,  are  putting  up  a 
soap  factory  in  that  place. 


The  Georgia  Chemical  &  Cresote  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Eastman,  Ga.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
to  manufacture  soap,  oils,  etc.  Incorporators:  T.  A. 
Herman,  J.  D.  Herman,  J.  Bishop,  W.  C.  Douglass. 


Plans  have  been  filed  for  a  three  story  addition,  54 
by  22  feet,  and  a  one  story  brick  engine  and  boiler  house, 
2-4.4  b)r  63.10  feet,  at  the  soap  manufacturing  plant  of 
Charles  W.  Young  &  Co.,  in  the  rear  of  1255  to  1259 
North  Twenty-sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  John  C.  Shelton,  of  the  firm  of  Fairchilds  &  Shelton. 
soap  manufacturers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Deceased  was 
born  fifty  years  ago  in  Huntington,  Conn.,  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  had  also  served  on  the 


Common  Council.  The  death  occured  at  his  home  with- 
out much  preliminary  warning,  and  is  all  the  more  keen- 
ly felt  for  that  reason  by  his  many  friends. 


Little  Bock,  Ark.,  is  being  investigated  by  parties  in- 
tending to  start  a  soap  factory  there,  if  conditions  seem 
favorable.  There  is  no  soap  factory  in  Arkansas  at  pres- 
ent, although  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  cotton  oil 
on  the  spot,  at  least. 


The  ConnecticutFat  Bendering  and  Fertilizer  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  capital  $10,000,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated by  E.  B.  Squires,  J.  A.  Pilgard  and  others. 


Hiram  Y.  Hirst,  manager  of  the  soap  department  of 
the  Camden  &  Philadelphia  Soap  Co.,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease,  at  the  age  of  52  years,  last  month.  Five 
brothers  interested  in  the  same  company  survive  him. 


The  Willis  H.  Lowe  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  in 
Boston  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  per- 
fumery specialties. 


Fire  on  Nov.  16  totally  destroyed  the  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  plant  of  Armour  &  Co.,  covering  three  and  one-half 
acres  of  ground.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  almost  a 
million  dollars. 


The  directors  of  A.  and  F.  Pears,  Limited,  report  for 
the  year  ended  June  30th,  1902,  a  net  profit  of  £48,528; 
deducting  debenture  interest  and  interim  dividends,  a 
balance  remains  from  which  the  directors  recommend 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on 
preferred  and  12  per  cent,  on  ordinary  shares.  The  in- 
creasing prices  of  raw  material  has  prevented  a  still 
better  result. 


There  are  some  soap  factories  that  manage  to  be 
heard  from  in  the  local  newspapers  quite  frequently;  if 
that  be  a  merit  then  a  very  large  gold  medal  ought  to  be 
awarded  the  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.  With  every  brick  put 
into  the  walls  of  their  new  building  there  went  a  reading 
notice  in  the  papers  of  several  Connecticut  towns.  We 
have  been  successsively  informed  by  these  papers  that  a 
brick  addition  was  contemplated,  then  that  it  was  likely; 
next  that  it  was  decided  on,  then  that  the  location  would 
likely  be  so  and  so,  then  that  the  location  was  definitely 
determined  on,  then  that  the  contract  would  soon  be  let. 
then  that  it  was  let,  then  that  the  excavation  was  begun 
and  the  brick  ordered,  then  that  the  brick  had  arrived, 
then  that  the  brick  laying  had  commenced ;  now  we  read 
that  the  brick  Avails  are  completed  and  that,  the  roof 
being  nearly  ready  for  the  slaters,  the  latter  are  expected 
to  arrive  this  week.     One  paper  adds:  "It  is  now  re- 
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ported  on  what  appears  to  be  good  authority  that  the 
company  will  erect  another  building  nearby  during  the 
coming  spring."'  We  had  really  become  quite  anxious 
ourselves  by  this  time  that  the  building  would  soon  be 
finished,  but  the  prospect  of  another  building  looming  up 
in  the  distance  causes  us  to  look  with  fear  into  the  fu- 
ture. 


The  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  is  erecting  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  a  new  oil  refinery  and  soap  works.  Organized 
under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  the  company  already  oArns  a  large  oil  mill  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are :  G-.  N.  Henson,  presi- 
dent, Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who  is  likewise  president  of 
the  Citizens'  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
W.  F.  Hutcheson,  vice-president,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Hutcheson  is  president  of  the  Mountain  City  Mill 
Co.  and  is  extensively  interested  in  other  industrial  en- 
terprises. 

The  manager  at  Jacksonville  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Logan. 
The  company  has  its  own  tank  cars,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared not  only  to  refine  its  own  oil,  but  to  buy  oil  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

The  general  headquarters  and  sales  department  of  the 
company  are  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Harry  J.  Freeman  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has  sold 
the  bone  and  tallow  portion  of  his  soap  business  to  the 
Portsmouth  Tallow  company.  Mr.  Freman  still  con- 
tinues his  soap  manufacturing  plant. 


H.  Wm.  Dopp  &  Sons  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  we  regret 
to  learn,  have  had  a  receiver  appointed  to  conduct  their 
business  until,  by  order  of  the  court,  the  plant,  stock 
and  assets  (except  book  accounts  and  bills  receivable) 
can  be  sold.  Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the  receiver 
(E.  C.  McDougal)  at  236  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
up  to  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  December  9th,  1902. 


The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
is  reported  as  being  interested  in  furthering  plans  for 
a  soap  factory  being  erected  in  that  city. 


A  boiler  explosion  occuring  at  Swift  &  Co.'s  Chicago 
plant  on  Nov.  29  wrecked  the  entire  kettle  house  and 
killed  thirteen  men  on  the  spot,  injuring  a  still  larger 
number.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster  has  not 
as  yet  been  determined.  Surrounding  buildings  were 
more  or  less  injured  and  the  pecuniary  loss  is  estimated 
at  $50,000. 


The  office  of  W.  &  H.  Walker  Soap  Co.  at  Pittsburgh 
Pa,,  or  rather  on  Herr's  Island,  was  entered  by  burglars 
on  Nov.  9  and  two  of  the  four  safes  in  the  office  were 


opened  by  dynamite  and  $600  stolen.  The  damage  done 
to  the  building  is  said  to  be  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  stolen.  It  seemed,  a  little  odd  to  us  that  it 
should  take  four  large  safes  to  keep  the  small  change 
of  one  office  over  night,  but  we  learn  that  one  safe  each, 
is  used  for  the  soap,  candle,  fertilizer  and  the  oleomar- 
garine departments  respectively.  Which  of  these  de- 
partments Avere  the  losers  we  have  not  heard,  but  Ave 
can't  help  wishing  that  it  was  not  the  soap  anl  candle 
safes  that  were  robbed. 


A.  d'Estampes  has  gone  to  Havana,  Cuba,  to  engage 
in  soap  manufacturing  there. 


15he  Markets. 

Tallow. — New  York  City  in  hhds.  offered  at  6  to  6^c; 
in  tierces  6^  to  6fc;  market  is  rather  quiet  and  buyers 
inclined  to  hold  off;  Chicago  sales  reported  at  6fc  for 
prime  packers  and  6^c  for  city  rendered. 

Grease. — Markets  chiefly  nominal.  "A"  white,  1\  to 
7£c;  "B"  white,  6^c;  bone  and  house,  5J  to  5fc;  yellow, 
5i  to  5£c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Last  sales  at  New  York  at  37e  for 
prime  yelloAv;    good  off  yellow  35  to  36c. 

Corn  Oil. — 5jc;  demand  still  quiet. 

Cocoanut  Oil — Ceylon  held  at  6f  to  7c  spot;  6 J  to  6^c 
asked  for  stock  to  arrive  in  January;  Cochin,  8  to  8^c 
asked  for  limited  supply  of  spot,  and  7tj  to  7fc  for  goods 
under  way. 

Olive  Foots. — 6  to  6-jc  for  spot;  as  to  quality;  6^-c 
asked  for  goods  under  way. 

Palm  Oil. — 5|  to  5|c  for  prime  red  oil;  6  to  Qic  for 
Lagos  as  to  grade. 

Red  Oil — 6£  to  6+c  asked  for  Saponified;  with  mod- 
erate demand  only. 
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A  Merry  Christmas  we  hope  you  have  all  had;  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  year  for  1903  we  wish  all  our 
readers  most  earnestly  and  sincerely. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  National  Laundry- 
men's  Association  is  to  take  place  in  Milwaukee.  The 
National  Laundry  Journal  says  that  "as  a  convention 
city  Milwaukee  is  equal  to  any  in  the  country." 

No.  Bro.  Dowst;  you  will  find  that  as  a  convention 
city  Milwaukee  is  superior  to  any  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  by  accident  that  this  city  is  hardly  ever  without  some 
convention  or  other. 


A  recent  contribution  of  an  Australian  reader  to  the 
American  Soap  Journal  is  now  appearing  in  several 
European  trade  papers.  With  the  next  jump  it  will  be 
around  the  world. 


Our  "Wanted  and  For  Sale"  page  this  month  contains 
an  offer  of  somewhat  unique  nature.    Look  it  up. 


if  an  excuse  is  needed  for  our  publishing  in  this  issue 
the  article  "How  Suckers  Are  Caught,"  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  (on  the  surface)  on  the  soap  trade-  we 
have  one  ready  at  hand  in  the  manner  in  which  certain 
mail  order  scbemes  are  invading  the  soap  business  in 
various  ways.  Of  course  we  have  no  reference  here  to 
really  legitimate  mail  order  houses,  of  which  'there  are 
many  !  But  parties  whose  specialty  it  is  to  "mail  order" 
others  (country  people  chiefly)  into  entering  soap  mak- 
ing as  a  rapid  way  to  wealth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  palm- 
ing off  a  set  of  formulas  of  at  least  quite  dubious  a  na- 
ture, are  .scarcely  doing  a  legitimate  business. 

The  files  of  this  paper  show  so  many  different  ex- 
am pies  of  people  who  have  been  swindled  by  various  soap 
schemes,  that  they  would  prove  a  mine  of  information 
to  anyone  who  would  undertake  to  compile  a  book  on 
"500  Ways  to  Swindle  the  People."  Books  on  "200  Ways 
to  Make  Money,"  on  "The  Manufacture  of  17,863  House- 
hold Necessities,"  or  similar  subjects,  are  already  on  the 
market;  but  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end  and 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  volume  suggested 
above. 

Such  a  book  would  not  lie  complete  without  the  fol- 
lowing new  and  useful  device,  as  .they  say  in  the  patent 
specifications,  which  conies  from  Maine: 
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A  man  distributed  samples  of  soap  among  a  number 
of  school  children  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  sell 
a  specified  amount  of  soap  for  him,  his  firm  would  make 
them  a  present.  Then  he  collected  the  money  from  those 
who  had  sold  the  required  amount  of  soap  and  left 
town.  The  only  thing  else  he  left  was  an  unpaid  hotel 
bill.  Unfortunately  he  seems  to  really  have  been  sent 
out  as  agent  for  a  soap  firm  and  the  latter  had  to  pay  the 
hotel  bill. 


"Have  you  noticed,"  said  a  visiting  soap  manufac- 
turer to  us  the  other  day,  "how  the  style  of  advertising 
soap  in  magazines  and  daily  papers  is  changing  ?"  And, 
indeed,  the  last  few  years  have  shown  but  little  of  the 
former  style  which  confined  itself  mostly  to  large  claims 
as  to  "the  best,"  "the  purest,"  "the  only  pure,"  "the 
greatest  on  earth,"  "the  easiest  washing  of  all,"  etc.,  and 
so  forth.  Now-a-days  manufacturers  advance  arguments 
and  offer  explanations  that  lead  consumers  to  think  and 
judge  for  themselves.  This,  however,  applies  equally  to 
other  branches  of  manufacture;  for  instance,  we  find  in 
a  recent  issue  of  an  exchange  the  statement  that  "during 
the  last  half  decade  the  advertising  of  paints  has  as- 
sumed a  new  form;  the  manufacturers  of  the  highest 
grade  products  have  taken  the  public  into  their  confi- 
dence and  the  campaign  has  been  educational." 

Another  exchange  says : 

"The  public  was  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  look 
upon  advertising  as  a  species  of  innocent  lying,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing — 
in  fact,  educated  to  it. 

"It  is  the  fad  now,  however,  to  tell  the  truth  in  adver- 
tising, and  it  seems  that  this  fad  is  not  only  a  good  one- 
morally,  but  a  paying  one  commercially. 

"The  point  is  that  the  old-fashioned  circus-poster 
style  of  advertising  has  been  overworked  and  is  entitled 
to  a  rest.  The  better  educated  people  are,  the  more  they 
want  hard  facts  which  appeal  to  the  reason,  and  the  less 
they  care  about  the  high-sounding  and  glittering  gen- 
eralities which  may  work  on  the  emotions,  but  leave  the 
pocket-book  unscathed." 

Altogether  we  believe  the  statement  is  warranted  that 
it  is  chiefly  the  better  brands  of  soap  which  are  adver- 
tised in  the  "new  way,"  and  such  advertising,  backed  up 
by  soaps  that  bear  out  the  claims  and  arguments  held 
forth,  must  in  the  end  lead  to  a  healthy  reaction  against 
the  trashy  goods  on  the  market  that  are  responsible  to 
some  degree  at  least  for  the  bad  condition  of  the  soap 
business. 


The  editor  of  that  paper  wields  a  logical  and  forcible 
pen,  and  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  his  most 
recent  articles  so  closely  agrees  with  one  of  our  own 
statements  last  montb,  that  it  might  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  "how  great  minds  run  in  the  same  channel." 
He  says : 

"Half  the  dissatisfaction  and  difficulty  confronting 
paint  manufacturers  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  standard.  All  manufacturers  are  agreed  that  quality 
depends  largely  on  pure  oil,  yet  there  are  manufacturers 
whose  "high-grade"  paints  are  ground  in  an  emulsion. 
There  are  others — many  others — who  manufacture  a 
high-grade  paint  of  zinc,  lead  and  oil,  but  vigorously 
compete  everywhere  with  these  high-grade  products  by 
selling  inferior  paints  at  a  lower  price,  their  own  sales- 
men pushing  the  competition.  In  a  business  thus  divided 
against  itself,  how  can  disaster  be  averted?" 


We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  several  grades  of.  soap  in  the  same  factory  is 
practically  a  necessity  rather  than  a  matter  of  choice; 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 


In  connection  with  the  latter  statement  we  take  this 
occasion  to  draw  some  additional  inspiration  from  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  Drugs.  Oils  and  Paints. 


Opening  our  mail  one  day  last,  month,  we  found  in  it 
two  newspapers  from  Grahamstown  (Cape  of  Good 
Hope),  dated  November  13  and  15.  In  the  course  of 
years  we  have  come  to  associate  the  name  of  Grahams- 
town  very  intimately  with  its  Mayor,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
A.  E.  Nelson,  with  whom  we  have  exchanged  many 
pleasant  letters  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  successful  soap  manufacturer  in  the  city  in 
which  he  was  a  most  highly  honored  citizen.  The  re- 
ceipt of  these  papers  came  to  us  therefore  at  first  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  But  sad  disappointments  await  us 
when  we  least  expect  them,  and  in  unfolding  these 
papers  we  found  in  them  the  notice  of — Col.  Nelson's 
death  and  funeral. 

We  are  not  able  to  write  out  the  thoughts  that  crowd, 
in  upon  lis  at  such  a  time.  We  also  realized  that  very 
few  of  our  readers  woidd  follow  us  in  the  train  of 
thoughts  started  by  such  an  intelligence  reaching  us. 
Indeed,  we  should  have  kept  these  thought  entirely  to 
ourselves,  were  it  not  that  on  a  few  occasions  the  de- 
ceased had  compelled  attention  even  in  this  country,  and 
had  become  known  by  correspondence  to  some  of  our 
readers  here,  to  whom  Ave  feel  that  we  owe  this  notice. 

To  be  as  brief  as  possible:  Albert  Edward  Nelson 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1842 ;  Jie  settled  in  South  Africa 
in  j  802;  he  become  an  officer  in  command  of  the 
Orahamstown  Volunteer  Horse  Artillery  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  active  warfare  that  the  city  of 
Ciahamstown  became  proud  of  such  a  citizen  and  hon- 
ored him  accordingly ;  the  government,  in  recognition  of 
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his  services,  made  him  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  city 
Inter  elected  him  as  its  Mayor  and  he  reciprocated  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
through  his  re-organization  of  the  "City  Market,"  which 
is  a  very  prominent  part  of  I  he  city's  business.  In  short, 
his  record  is  one  to  which  we  cannot  hope  to  do  justice. 
What  first  attracted  our  special  attention  to  him  in  refer- 
ence to  this  country  was  the  simple  circumstance  that  he 
ordered  an  American  machine  (a  soap  cruteher)  to  be 
shipped,  to  his  factory,  and  then  exhibited  it  in  a  local 
exposition  before  putting  it  into  use;  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  in  that  connection  and  promptly  forwarded 
that  medal  to  the  makers  of  the  machine.  From  that 
time  on  we  had  a  warm  spot  in  our  heart  for  the  man 
who  so  unselfishly  transferred  to  a  party  thousands  of 
miles  away  an  honorable  distinction  that  had  been 
awarded  him — perhaps  by  a  misunderstanding.  We 
were  proud  to  number  him  among  the  readers  of  the 
Soap  Journal  and  now  feel  the  loss,  even  though  we 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  deceased  per- 
sona 11  v. 


Considerable  interest — not  only  from  a  scientific,  but 
also  from  a  practical  view — may  attach  to  the  "split- 
ting" of  fats  by  the  aid  of  fermentative  action,  which 
is  at  present  being  investigated  and  reported  on  in  Ger- 
many. Just  what  the  practical  results  will  be  in  the  end 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee — the  more  so  since  certain  oth- 
er new  methods  of  splitting  up  fats  (and  subsequent 
saponification  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda)  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  in  the  process  of  development.  From 
this  variety  of  new  processes  something  or  other  may  be 
expected  to  develop  in  time  that  will  have  a  very  ma- 
terial influence  on  the  art  of  soap  making. 


The  industrial  uses  of  certain  fermentative  micro- 
organisms are  exemplified  on  a  large  scale  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  cheese  factories,  vinegar  works,  and  some  less 
large  industries,  and  that  fats  are  turned  rancid,  in  other 
words  decomposed  in  a  manner,  by  the  aid  of  certain 
organisms,  has  long  been  a  frequently  advanced  theory. 
It  has  furthermore  become  probable  that  the  chemical 
actions  utilized  in  the  various  industries  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  organisms  themselves  as  on  certain  unor- 
ganized products  arising  from  their  growth — the  so- 
called  enzymes.  Thus  it  is  the  diastase  formed  in  the 
barley  grain  during  germinating  which  is  used  to  convert 
large  amounts  of  starch  into  dextrine,  etc.,  and  so  there 
has  also  been  discovered  an  enzyme  which  has  the  power 
of  splitting  up  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  gylcerine.  This 
new  method  has  been  evolved  in  the  Vereinigte  Ohem- 


ische  Werke,  at  Cbarlottcnburg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin, 
and  its  details  have  been  elaborated  by  W.  Connstein,  E. 
Hover  and  H.  Wartenberg. 

From  a  copy  of  the  Reports  of  the  German  Chemical 
Society  just  sent  us  we  gather  that  early  trials  showed 
(hat  oil  from  seeds  ground  in  water  will  soon  begin  to 
split  up,  and  that  the  process  is  further  assisted  by  the 
presence  of  some  acid.  A  test  made  with  5  parts  (by 
weight)  of  castor  oil  beans,  ground  with  10  parts  of 
water,  to  which  had  been  added  2  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid 
and  1  per  cent,  of  chloral  hydrate,  showed  58.4  per  cent 
of  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed  decomposed  within  21 
hours.  The  same  test  when  applied  to  castor  oil  (in  the 
absence  of  the  seed)  gave  no  result  whatever,  showing 
that  some  constituent  of  the  seed  must  be  the  real  agent 
producing  the  change.  It  was  next. ascertained  that  the 
same  action  ensued  when  other  kinds  of  oil  or  fats  were 
added  to  the  ground  seed.  For  instance,  5  parts  of 
castor  oil  seed,  (jy2  parts  of  fat  and  4  parts  decinormal 
sulphuric  acid  were  ground  together  and  left  alone  for 
19  hours.  (The  "fat"  here,  in  several  tests  made,  con- 
sisted of  tallow,  bone  grease,  cottonseed  oil,  palm  oil, 
palmkernel  oil,  etc.).  It  was  then  found  that  from  72 
to  86. G  per  cent  of  free  fatty  acids  were  present  at  the 
end  of  19  hours. 

One  test,  made  with  1  part  castor  oil  seed  (from  which 
its  oil  was  previously  removed)  and  2  parts  of  fat  showed 
after  4  days  of  simple  rest  at  ordinary  temperature,  100 
per  cent  of  the  fat  decomposed.  That  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  action  of  some  constituent  of  the  seed  is  apparently 
proven  by  these  tests.  Of  all  oil  seeds  tried,  the  castor 
oil  bean  was  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  active  and 
therefore  all  subsequent  tests  were  made  with  it ;  whether 
or  not  it  had  germinated  before  use  seemed  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  result. 

That  the  enzyme  in  question  requires  an  acid  medium 
for  rapid  effect  is  shown  by  two  tests,  under  otherwise 
identical  conditions,  one  without  the  acid  and  the  other 
with  the  addition  of  acid.  It  was  found  that  within  2 
days  only  5.7  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid  was  separated  when 
no  acid  was  used,  as  against  92.8  per  cent,  when  acid  had 
been  .added.  The  kind  of  acid  added  for  the  purpose 
appears  to  be  of  no  moment.  The  presence  of  alkali, 
soap,  bichloride  of  mercury  or  other  antiseptics,  inter- 
feres distinctly  with  the  process. 

According  to  these  reports  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix 
the  neutral  fats  with  the  ground  castor  bean  and  acidu- 
lated water  and  leave  them  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  in  order  to  obtain  fatty  acids 
that  have  been  entirely  unaffected  by  heat.  And  all  this 
without  the  use  of  pressure ;  in  an  open  tank  in  fact. 

The  report  from  which  the  foregoing  is  a  very  brief 
resume  comprises  1 9  pages  and  is  therefore  too  large  for 
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us  to  reprint.     It  is  in  German,  of  course,  and  we  shall 
he  pleased  to  lend  it  to  an}'  one  desirous  of  reading  it. 

Meantime  there  have  been  reports  circulated  of  late 
of  a  patent  having  been  applied  for  in  Germany,  for  a 
process  of  splitting  up  fats  in  an  open  kettle1,  the  details 
of  which  will  not  be  made  public  until  the  patent  has 
been  allowed.  It  being  the  invention  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent man,  and  in  practical  use  right  along,  it  is  under- 
stood, this  also  promises  useful  developments  in  the  near 
future. 


The  wrapping  of  soap  by  machinery  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  worked  over  long  and  earnestly  with,  so  far, 
apparently  but  middling  success.  Now,  however,  we 
hoar  of  two  different  inventions  that  are  said  to  have 
been  so  perfected  as  to  make  it  a  menace  to  hand  wrap- 
ping. 

One  of  these  is  a  machine  invented  by  John  H.  Felm- 
lee  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
perfected  now  as  to  wrap  faultlessly  any  size,  cutting  the 
paper  from  the  roll,  and  wrapping — when  worked  by 
hand — 175  cakes  per  hour  and  correspondingly  more 
when  run  by  power. 

The  other  invention  is  a  machine  invented  by  a  fore- 
man of  the  wrapping  department  at  the  Proctor  &  Gam- 
ble Company,  a  trial  of  which,  according  to  our  infor- 
mation, is  just  being  made  at  the  factory  named.  This 
machine  is%claimed  to  do  the  work  of  twenty-five  girls.  . 

From  the  persistent  effort  made  to  perfect  inventions 
for  the  purpose,  it  seems  certain  that  the  end  will  some 
time  be  accomplished,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 


And  still  another  invention  of  interest  to  the  soap 
industry  has  been  "Made  in  Germany."  In  the  Ameri- 
can Soap  Journal  for  June,  1902,  we  made  mention 
of  a  soap  press  which  received  the  hot  soap  and  cooled  it 
between  two  large  plates  representing  sixty  top  and  bot- 
tom dies,  respectively,  so  that  it  furnished  at  the  end  of 
20  minutes  a  large  slab  of  sixty  cakes  adhering  together 
at  the  edges  and  requiring  to  be  cut  apart. 

This  machine  has  since  been  modified  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  It  is  now  perfected  so  as  to  press,  not 
the  large  slabs  described,  but  separate  cakes  finished 
completely  on  all  sides,  doing  away  with  all  cutting, 
finishing  and  pressing  of  separate  cakes.  The  former 
limit  of  the  slabs  to  the  size  of  sixty  cakes  was  adopted 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  successfully  handling 
larger  slabs ;  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  limit  to  -the  number 
of  cakes  for  which  the  machine  can  be  built.  The  ma- 
chine is  said  to  permit  of  being  operated  twenty  times 
in  a  10-hour  work  day.  The  manufacturers  intend  to 
build  a  "giant"  press  than  shall  answer  the  greatest 
requirements  as  to  capacity. 


The  other  modification  of  the  machine  refers  to  the 
pressure  applied.  Arguing  that  the  more  the  soap  is 
compressed,  the  more  it  will  be  protected  against  sub- 
sequent drying  and  warping,  hydraulic  pressure  is  used, 
which  can  easily  be  carried  to  any  desired  degree.  It  is 
claimed  that  such  compression  does  not  materially  re- 
duce the  volume  of  the  soap- — that  the  consumer  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  size  of  the  cake  even  after 
this  compression — for,  so  it  is  reasoned,  the  soap  in  the 
machine  is  a  watery,  inelastic  substance  which  can  be 
hardened  by  pressure  but  not  compressed  beyond  ;i  cer- 
tain size,  any  more  than  water  alone  can  be  materially 
reduced  in  volume  by  pressure. 

Continental  Europe  has  not  found  much  of  our 
American  soap  machinery  adapted  to  its  conditions  and 
in  our  previous  report  we  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
limited  capacity  of  this  press  would  ever  permit  it  to 
play  any  great  part  even  in  its  own  country.  This  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  been  overcome  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  question  whether  in  this  country  could  be 
used  a  soap  press  which  in  Europe  is  being  hailed  just 
uow  with  great  apparent  enthusiasm. 


P.  C.  Hubbell  (according  to  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Jour- 
nal, formerly  a  chemist  for  Swift  &  Co.'s),  is  reported 
to  have  invented  a  process  for  making  the  finest  of  soaps 
out  of  buttermilk,  which  in  Lincoln  is  considered  a  waste 
product.  According  to  the  same  authority  arrangements 
are  well  under  way  for  establishing  a  factory  to  exploit 
the  process.  A  large  creamery  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  for  the  proposed  $25,000 
company. 

The  inventor  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "we  shall  use 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  buttermilk,  butter  greases  and 
other  byproducts  of  the  creamery."  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  stated  what  proportion  of  the  50  to  75  per  cent, 
is  butter  grease  and  what  proportion  is  hutter-milk,  a 
question  that  would  obviously  have  some  bearing  on  the' 
newness  of  the  invention. 


It  is  now  in  order  for  some  Wyoming  or  Nebraska 
reporter  to  discover  the  inevitable  natural  spring  of 
buttermilk. 


Noticing  in  an  exchange  the  advertisement  of  a  cor- 
respondence school  located  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  offers 
to  teach  almost  any  profession  and  trade  by  a  course  of 
correspondence  and  text-books,  we  find  on  looking  closely 
that  among  other  things  it  invites  correspondence  with 
parties  desiring  to  "qualify  for  the  position  of  a  Manu- 
facturer of  Soap."  The  school  advertises  to  give  96 
courses  of  instruction  to  help  young  men  to  acquire  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  almost  any  industrial  science  they 
may  select. 

While  we  do  not  feel  that  any  one  can  be  "qualified 
for  the  position  of  a  manufacturer  of  soap"  by  staying 
home  and  confining  himself  to  a  correspondence  course, 
it  is  also  certain  that  any  one  with  a  purely  practical 
training  can  profit  greatly  by  a  well-advised  course  of 
theoretical  study.  As  furthermore,  the  school  mentioned 
appears  to  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  we  thought  it  proper 
to  request  additional  information  on  the  course  proposed 
by  it  for  the  beginning  "manufacturer  of  soap." 

The  reply  received  consisted  of  an  envelope  containing 
an  even  dozen  pieces  of  circular  matter  of  more  or  less 
complex  character  and  we  have  not  had  the  time  to 
thoroughly  go  through  these.  As  this  is  not  intended  for 
a  free  advertisement  of  the  school  and  as  any  one  inter- 
ested can  easily  obtain  the  same  circulars  for  the  asking. 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  tMs  subject  exhaust- 
ively, but  merely  select  a  few  of  the  leading  points  that 
have  a  general  interest. 

The  course  named  "Manufacture  of  Soap"  is  offered 
at  the  price  of  $90  for  tuition,  which  includes  the  loan 
of  3  text  books;  from  the  circular  letters  we  gather  that 
this  course  includes,  first,  General  Chemistry  and  then 
a  special  course  in  soap  making-.  A  laboratory  outfit 
costing  $i3  is  also  required  (in  addition)  to  be  in  the 
student's  possession,  unless  he  have  access  to  some  labor- 
atory having  these  appointments.  Judging  from  the 
illustration  of  the  reference  books  as  shown  by  the  cir- 
cular, the  8  books  consist  of  5  volumes  on  general 
chemistry  and  3  on  applied  chemistry.  One  of  the  latter 
bears  the  inscription :  "Applied  Chemistry,  Packing- 
house Industries,  Cottonseed  Oil,  Leather,  Soap."  The 
course  is  given  by  explanatory  text  books  which  the  pupil 
is  to  stud)-,  and  by  printed  questions  which  he  must  be 
able  to  answer  as  a  result  of  his  studies. 

Xot  having  seen  the  text-books  we  do  not  know  at 
present  anything  definite  about  the  character  of  the 
institution. 


Generally  speaking,  our  column  devoted  to  occurrences 
"Among  the  Soap  Factories"  wovdd  prove  rather  dry 
reading  to  anyone  not  directly  interested  in  what  does 
occur  among  the  soap  factories.  Moreover,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  rather  brief  in  those  items.  And  yet,  if 
one  stopped  to  reflect,  there  would  be  found  hidden  in 
many  a  three-or  four-line  item  in  that  column  the 
essence  of  a  whole  life-time  of  ambition,  energy,  hopes, 
honest  endeavor  and  disappointment. 

In  a  few  words  this  month,  for  example,  we  had  in  a 
matter-of  fact  way  mentioned  that  E.  D.  Spicer  of 
Adams,  N.  T.,  after  fifty  years  of  labor,  has  closed  his 


soap  and  candle  factory.  The  reader,  according  to  his 
own  condition  and  environment,  may  conclude  that  Mr. 
Spicer  had  found  himself  beyond  caring  for  earning 
money  in  active  business;  or  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
close  up  on  account  of  financial  difficulties;  or  that  ad- 
vancing years  had  made  him  unable  to  carry  on  business. 

Any  one  jumping  to  either  of  these  conclusions  would 
find  himself  on  the  wrong  track.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
ascertain  the  circumstances  at  this  distance,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Spicer  in  his  younger  days  happened  to  select  the 
manufacture  of  soft  soap  and  candles  as  his  particular 
field.  Who,  fifty  years  ago,  could  have  told  him  that  he 
would  see  the  day  when  both  would  be  practically  super- 
ceded by  newer  inventions  ? 

It  may  lie  reasoned  that  with  each  new  year  the  change 
of  the  times  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  and 
that  it  behooved  every  one  in  the  business  to  trim  his 
sails^  accordingly;  but  not  everybody  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  change  advantageously  with  every  shift  of  the 
scenery. 

Scarcely  a  single  reader  of  these  lines  who  is  less  than, 
say,  thirty  years  of  age  (as  Mr.  Spicer  was  when  he 
started  energetically  in  business,  fifty  years  ago),  will 
agree  with  us  in  the  preceding  proposition.  No  one  be- 
yond, say  forty-five,  will  disagree  with  us. 

At  any  rate,  when  writing  out,  month  after  month, 
our  items  for  the  column  of  "personals"  and  seeing  the 
everlasting  changes  in  the  picture  presented  by  the  soap 
and  allied  industries,  we  have  often  felt  that  these  brief 
items  ought  to  be  supplemented  in  many  instances  by 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  they  came  about.  But 
time  and  space  forbid.  It  is  the  season  of  the  year  that 
led  us  to  these  few  remarks,  and  now  each  reader  may 
continue  this  train  of  thoughts  according  to  his  own 
taste. 


The  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Packing  &  Soap  Co.,  is  about  completed.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  Emil  Kaiser  and  George  Ziegenfuss, 
both  well  known  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  both  having 
been  engaged  in  business  in  Winona  for  some  time. 

The  main  building  covers  a  space  of  ground  80  by 
100  feet  and  is  from  one  to  three  stories  in  height  with 
a  basement  under  the  entire  structure.  There  are  nine 
large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  all  of  which  are  to  be  up- 
to-date  in  every  respect. 


W.  A.  Mott  surprised  us  by  a  visit  last  month,  hav- 
ing come  here  from  Mayfield,  Ky.,  for  a  24-hour  stay. 
It  seemed  like  old  times.  The  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  by 
the  way,  is  considered  one  of  the  enterprises  of  Mayfield. 
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AMONG    THE    SOAP    FACTORIES. 

No.  4,   Melzer   Bros.,   Evansville,  Ind. 


We  present  to  our  readers  this  month,  the  handsome  half-tone  picture  of 
the  factory  of  Melzer  Bros.,  Evansville,  Ind.  This  business  was  established 
thirty-two  years  ago  by  A.  Melzer  Sr.,  and  the  elder  of  his  two  sons, 
A.  Melzer  Jr.,  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Melzer  &  Son.  After  the  death 
of  A.  Melzer  Sr.,  in  1875,  the  younger  son,  Charles,  entered  the  firm,  and 
the  business  was  continued  by  the  two  brothers  until  1893,  when  A.  Melzer 
sold  his  interest  to  C.  Melzer,  who  remained  sole  owner  until  1900.  In 
January  of  that  year,  A.  and  C.  Melzer  formed  a  new  co-partnership  under 
the  present  style  of  the  firm. 

This  factory  was  of  very  modest  dimensions  when  built  on  the  present 
site  in  1871,  but  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  result  that  the  buildings  now  present  a  rather  complex  and  ir- 
regular style  of  architecture ;    the  interior,  however,  is  as  practical  and 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  as  is  possible.      The 
floors  are  on  level    and  connected   by    three   steam 
elevators,  the  kettles  are  charged  from  the  top  floor, 
soap  from  kettles  is  discharged  by  gravitation  into 

the  cooler,  and  from  that 
into  the  crutchers  hung 
in  first  floor,  from  where 
it  drops  into  the  frames 
that    run     on 
four  tracks  in 
the  basement, 
which  extends 
under  the  en- 
tire factorv. 
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The  Messrs.  Melzer  have  been  brought  up  in  the  soap 
business,  and  have  found  so  much  interest  and  pleasure 
in  same,  that  the}'  have  all  along  preferred  to  attend  to 
their  soap-boiling  personally,  at  same  time  keeping  a 
general  supervision  over  the  other  departments.  The 
results  of  this  close  application,  eoupled  with  a  thorough 
scientific  training  and  complete  facilities  for  chemical 
and  physical  investigation  and  experiment,  have  been  the 
development  and  utilization  in  their  factory  of  various 
improvements  of  a  chemical  and  mechanical  nature; 
furthermore,  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  their  busi- 
ness existence,  they  have  not  had  a  single  box  of  soap  re- 
turned because  of  poor  quality,  nor  have  they  had  a  fire, 
failure,  lawsuit,  strike  or  accident  involving  the  loss  of 
a  human  life  or  limb ;  results  which  in  large  part  must 
be  credited  to  their  personal  attention  and  supervision. 

Though  eminently  qualified  and  favorably  situated  to 
carry  on  a  "large  business,  they  have  been  content  with 
the  business  of  their  immediate  locality  and  such  trade 
from  afar  as  has  come  to  them  without  particular  solici- 
tation. This  has  kept  them  quite  busy  up  to  the  past 
few  years,  when,  owing  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
many  new-comers  in  the  soap  business,  together  with 
certain  peculiar  tactics  of  some  old  competitors,  their 
output  has  been  reduced:  but  this,  they  say,  causes 
them  no  sleepless  nights,  as  they  have  never  aspired 
to  make  all  the  soap  in  the  land. 

Whilst  the  factory  of  Melzer  Bros,  is  not  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
best  appointed,  and  its  productions  enjoy  an  enviable 
reputation.  The  owners  may  be  found  early  and  late 
at  the  kettles,  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  some  other  de- 
partment, thoroughly  enjoying  their  work  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  business,  which  in  large  measure  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  individual  labors. 


J5he   United   Stages   Government  As   An 

Example  For  A  Successful  Soap 

Manufacturers*  Association. 

"Publicity  is  a  remedy  for  many  evils*' — my  belief  in 
this  maxim  must  be  my  excuse  for  again  asking  you  to 
publish  inclosed  letter  (copy  of  same),  which  I  had  oc- 
casion to  write  recently.  The  essay  signed  "B.  Fair," 
printed  in  the  December  number  of  the  Soap  Journal 
is  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  proverb  above 
mentioned :  had  it  not  been  published,  the  writer  of  the 
essay  and  some  of  your  readers  might  class  me  with 
narrow-minded  persons  who  speak  disparagingly  of  soap 
chemists.  It  is  true,  my  words,  as  used  in  an  essay  in 
this  paper  some  time  ago,  might  be  understood  as  if  I 
did  not  realize  the  exceedingly  valuable  services  chem- 
istry renders  the  soapmaker.  What  I  meant,  however, 
was  to  warn  against  a  division  of  the  mental  powers  of 


the  chemist:  the  science  he  ha*  chosen  is  of  so  compli- 
cated a  nature  that  it  requires  the  undivided  attention 
of  our  best  minds,  and  that  it  is  a  pity  to  see  a  good 
chemist  spoil  his  chances  of  success  by  trying  to  meddle 
in  soapmaking  proper.  Proper  co-operation,  a  rational 
division  of  labor  here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  the  correct 
course  to  be  followed.  Altogether,  I  fully  agree  with 
"B.  Fair."  I  hope  I  will  be  excused  for  this  "preface" 
to  my  letter  proposing  more  publicity  to  assist  a  suc- 
cessful Soap  Manufacturers'  Association.  Being  rather 
lazy  of  late,  I  send  you  copy  of  a  letter  already  written, 
rather  than  write  directly  to  the  American  Soap  Jour- 


nal. 


copy. 


Dear  Sir : — You  ask  me  how  would  I  propose  to  or- 
ganize a  Soap-makers'  Association.  First  of  all,  let  me 
assure  you  that  personally  I  have  no  talent  whatever  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  my  energies  are  fully  occupied; 
all  I  can  spare  for  public  use  is  in  use.  Writing  my 
opinion  now  and  then  is  positively  all  I  would  do  to- 
wards the  realization  of  the  plans  I  propose.  Were  a 
meeting  called  by  some  one,  of  a  number  of  men  in 
sympathy  with  a  movement  as  I  advocate,  I  should  be 
glad  to  go  anywhere  to  attend  the  same  and  listen  to 
what  others. have  to  propose;  but  others  will  have  to 
assume  the  leadership.  Those  who  have  read  my  essays 
attentively  know  pretty  nearly  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  those  methods  employed  by  our  own  government 
should  be  followed  by  an  association  of  soap  manufac- 
turers. That  I  have  perfect  faith  in  the  success  of 
educational  methods,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
conducted  my  business,  ever  since  1875,  along  the  lines 
I  advocate.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  call  my  ways  "cranky"  just  as  superficial 
persons,  when  reading  the  explanatory  circulars  which 
accompany  short  written  replies  from  federal  offices,  are 
apt  to  call  the  same  "unnecessary  red  tape."  Of  course, 
even  the  ways  employed  by  the  authorities  are  capable 
of  being  improved,  as  everything  in  this  world,  yet  the 
educational  ideas,  the  spreading  of  useful  information, 
the  increase  of  knowledge  promoted  by  the  different 
departments,  are  the  only  methods  certain  of  success. 
Of  the- millions  of  seeds  produced  by  nature  annually, 
but  few  grow  to  maturity;  does  man  mean  to  be  smarter 
than  his  Creator  and  decline  to  spread  the  seeds  of 
knoAvledge,  just  because  only  a  limited  number  prove 
useful?  There  are  few  branches  of  trade  where  ad- 
vanced knowledge  would  prove  more  useful  than  in  our 
calling. 

Every  well-informed  soap  manufacturer  has  heard  it 
said  that  the  civilization  of  a  nation  is  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  soap  it  uses,  but  few  realize  how  decidedly 
the  consumption  of  soap  could  be  increased  by  pointing 
out  wavs  how  the  different  trades  and  the  public  in  gen- 
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eral  can  lighten  their  toil  by  the  proper  use  of  soaps. 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover  some  examples 
of  our  advertising  in  this  line;  I  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  benefiting  other  soap  manufacturers,  nearly 
as  much  as  myself,  but  it  would  be  much  more  effective 
if  name  of  firm  was  not  mentioned.  The  public  is  skep- 
tical when  an  announcement  is  written  so  as  to  benefit 
one  certain  firm  only.  (Remember  the  Uneeda  Biscuit 
style  of  advertising  as  one  example  of  Association  Ad- 
vertising.) 

You  may  say  my  plan  would  benefit  but  a  few ;  not  at 
all,  oar  government  offers  good  examples  in  many  ways, 
you  know  how  it  originated.  First,  let  a  few  firms  come 
together,  such  as  work  well  together  form  "One  State," 
etc.,  the  example  will  be  followed  and  the  Association 
idea  will  develop  gradually.  You  have  had  business 
with  the  authorities  and  know  that  the  various  depart- 
ments have  different  duties,  the  Patent  Office,  Copy- 
right matter ;  the  Courts,  Naval,  Agricultural,  Forrestry, 
etc.,  each  have  different  matters  to  attend  to.  People 
living  on  the  seashore  near  important  ports,  lighthouses, 
etc..  know  of  the  work  of  the  naval  department,  but  have 
no  idea  how,  for  example  in  portions  of  the  country  sub- 
ject to  forest  fires,  the  government  does  much  good 
work  by  putting  up  thousands  of  posters  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  camp  fires,  giving  instructions 
how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  forest  fires,  etc.,  etc.  By 
systematizing,  through  a  properly  conducted  Association- 
the  work  of  soap  manufacturers  and  making  it  public, 
everybody  would  profit,  the  public  as  well  as  members 
of  our  trade,  and  because  this  object,  the  "greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  numbers,''  was  neglected  in  former  asso- 
ciations they  proved  a  failure.  This  does  not  by  any 
means  say  that  we  should  work  for  the  public  only.  Our 
just  share  for  work  done,  a  reimbursement  for  our  enter- 
prise is  due  us,  and  no  one  will  begrudge  us  that.  As 
it  now  is,  soap  manufacturers,  while  watching  each  other 
jealously,  permit  outsiders  to  skim  the  cream  off  of  the 
soan  trade.  Individual  firms  cannot  change  this  state 
of  affairs ;  those  who  had  experience  trying  to  make  cer- 
tain brands  popular  or  to  advertise  new  uses  for  soaps 
know  that  as  soon  as  success  is  in  sight,  others  with  noth- 
ing but  capital  to  back  them,  step  in  and  reap  the  har- 
vest, the  originator  of  Ideas  has  no  chance  to  succeed 
unless  backed  up  by  money,  but  there  is  also  much  money 
lying  idle  for  the.  lack  of  fruitful  brain  power. 

Proper  co-operation  of  the  various  "ingredients"  nec- 
cessary  for  success  is  the  proper  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  soap  industry  is  laboring.  Who  will 
be  the  Leader  out  of  the  dilemma? 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  offers  a  rare  opportunity 
for  a  combination  of  soap  manufacturers  to  show  the 
world  what  advances  in  efficiency,  in  quality,  in  purify- 
ing, waste-matter-removing  qualities,  American  manu- 
facturers have  made  of  late  years.    The  printed  matter 


mailed  you  (I  will  gladly  mail  duplicates  if  you  desire 
it)  gives  you  more  detailed  ideas  how  soaps  used  by 
Physicians,  Manicurers,  Barbers,  for  the  teeth,  etc.,  etc., 
have  recently  been  improved,  and  how  such  improve- 
ments can  lie  demonstrated  easily  and  quickly. 
Awaiting  your  further  favors,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Se. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  copy  of  same,  Mr. 
Schmidt  would  forward  same  directly  or  through  us,  as 
he  assured  us,  upon  inquiry. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


T3he  Soa.p  Chemist. 

Editor  Soap  Journal  : 

The  article  in  December  Journal  by  Mr.  Fair  is  very 
interesting,  and  we  hope  may  lead  to  a  full  discussion  of 
the  chemists'  position  and  significance  in  the  soap  fac- 
tory, and  tend. to  reduce  the  friction  and  antagonism 
frequently  existing  between  the  soap  boiler  and  the  soap 
chemist.  We  here  use  the  appellation  "soap  chemist" 
advisedly,  and  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Fair  that  this  is  quite 
correct  and  that  its  employment  implies  no  disrespect. 
The  soap  chemist  is  a  special  chemist,  same  as  the  soap 
boiler  is  a  special  boiler.  Suppose  we  did  not  prefix  the 
word  "soap"  to  boiler,  and  that  we  called  at  a  soap 
factory — here  is  the  prefix,  "soap,"  again — office  with 
the  request  to  see  the  boiler ;  of  course,  we  would  be 
directed  to  the  fireman,  who  in  turn  would  introduce  us 
to  an  uncouth,  black  and  dirty  individual,  whose  wel- 
come, though  sufficiently  warm,  would  be  anything  but 
agreeable ;  but  if  we  asked  for  the  soap  boiler,  we  would 
be  taken  up-stairs  to  the  kettles  and  introduced  to  a 
highly  cultured,  suave  and  urbane  gentleman,  wearing 
the  regulation  navy-blue  overalls  and  smoking  a  15c 
Havana,  the  picture  of  happiness  and  contentment,  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the 
soap  business. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Fair's  inquiry:  "What  harm  has  the 
chemist's  work  wrought  in  the  soap  factory  so  far?"  we 
confess  that  we  don't  know,  unless  perhaps  it 
was  a  chemist  (let  us  hope,  not  a  soap  chem- 
ist) that  first  suggested  the  use  of  tin  crystals 
in  soap.  But  even  this  would  not  be  so  bad, 
and  we  cannot  agree  with  Mb.  Fair  that,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  to  the  soap  industry  through  the 
use  of  this  chemical.  One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  lost  in  nature;  thus, 
if  we  should  light  our  cigar  with  a  $5  bill,  that  piece  of 
paper  would  go  up  in  smoke,  but  the  resulting  products 
of  combustion  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
ments that  constituted  that  $5  bill;  or,  more  correctly, 
that  $5  bill  would  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and 
nature  would  be  no  poorer,  although  we  would  be  out 
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the  imaginary  value  placed  on  that  slip  of  paper,  say  $5 ; 
.but,  here  comes  in  another  jhmdamental  law,  which 
says :  Where  there  is  a  winner,  there  is  a  loser,  and 
vice  versa.  In  this  case  we  are  the  loser,  and  the  vice 
versa  is  Uncle  Sam,  from  which  we  see  that  this  law  of 
coinpen§ation  and  equilibrium  is  a  double-action  affair, 
and  the  results,  always  a  true  balance.  Xow,  coming 
back  to  the  tin  crystals;  when  the  soap  boiler  (possibly 
by  the  advice  of  the  chemist)  poured  a  solution  of  tin 
crystals  into  the  crutcher,  he  transformed  a  portion  of 
his  normal  soap  into  tin-soap  and  common  salt.  Did 
he  lose  anything  by  this  operation?  From  the  chemical 
viewpoint,  no;  he  simply  caused  an  exchange  of  bases 
and  the  production  of  new  -salts  equivalent  to  the  first. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  business  man  we  must  also 
say.  no ;  because  what  is  lost  by  the  man  whose  brand  of 
soap  is  damaged  by  the  tin  crystals,  is  gained  by  the 
other  fellow  who  uses  no  tin  crystals  in  his  soap,  in  that 
his  sales  increase  in  proportion  to  the  decreased  sales  of 
the  first  party.     See  ? 

Seriously,  a  good  soap  chemist  is  as  valuable  in  a  soap 
factory  as  a  good  soap  boiler,  and  neither  of  them  will 
do  any  harm,  provided  the  "boss"  knows  "what's  what" 
and  keeps  an  eye  on  their  doings.  This  is  the  way  we 
figure  it  out,  and  now  let's  hear  from  all  the  other  chem- 
ists, soap  chemists,  soap  boilers,  soap  makers  and  soap 
manufacturers.  Very  respectfully, 

BlVALEXT. 


15he  LaLbora.tory  Chemist  and  the 
Practical   Manufacturer. 

New  York,  Dec.  11,  1902. 
PhuTOR  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
peculiar  phraseology  used  by  B.  Fair  in  closing  his 
article,  "What  Harm  the  Chemist's  Work  Has  Wrought 
in  the  Soap  Industry/'  required  a  nom  dc  plume  in  order 
that  he  could  talk  back.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  on  the  subject,  hut  a  certain  little 
experience  impressed  itself  so  emphatically  on  me  at  the 
time,  that  I  am  about  to  write  my  personal  thoughts  on 
the  matter  at  that  time. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  a  formula  which  was  evolved  from 
the  laboratory  of  an  eminent  chemist.  You  can  readily 
imagine  that  the  part  taken  by  me  was  The  Practical 
Manufacturer. 

It  is  not  desired  by  the  remarks  made  with  reference 
to  the  laboratory  chemist  to  cast  any  reflections  on  his 
ability  or  prerequisite;  these  are  too  well  known  to 
enlarge  upon,  but  rather  mark  his  abilities  and  worth  in 
the  laboratory.     But  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  de- 


monstration of  any  commodity,  upon  the  consummation 
of  which  devolves  a  practical  working,  the  practical  man 
is  far  ahead  of  the  chemist  who,  working  by  rule,  theory 
and  rythm,  is  tied  down  to  a  certain  line  of  procedure, 
while  the  practical  man  only  looks  to  the  production  of 
the  article  in  its  most  available  form  without  material 
injury  to  the  compounding  or  to  the  qualities  which 
have  been  made  manifest  by  the  chemist  through  his 
laboratory  research. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  we  might  take  the  making 
of  cold  soap.  Under  chemical  laws  the  adding  of  the 
lye  should  occur  in  a  continuous,  small  stream;  your 
practical  man  comes  along  and  says :  pour  all  the  lye  in 
at  once  and,  instead  of  agitating  it  with  that  precision 
which  your  chemist "s  instruction  calls  for,  get  a  move  on 
and  hustle  it  through ;  look  out  for  results ;  if  due  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  you  have  an  identical  result  as  under 
the  old  slow  method.  It  is  in  this  way  that  your  practi- 
cal man  is  worth  your  steady  money,  while  your  chemist 
should  draw  his  in  a  lump  sum.  Your  laborer  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  his  hire  when  he  can  produce  results, 
which  bring  money  into  the  treasury  by  his  efforts. 

The  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  with  his  technical  and 
complicated  experiments  produces  samples  which  are  of 
the  finest  and  can  go  into  a  lengthy  detail  as  to  its 
utility  and  merits  and  yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  practi- 
cal manipulation  and  money  making  features,  they  are 
dismissed  with :    Oh  !  that  is  only  a  matter  of  detail. 

Put  your  laboratory  chemist  before  the  big  kettles 
in  a  large  soap  factory;  can  he  boil  material  with  the 
same  efficiency  as  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kettles? 
Can  he  really  produce  a  practical  business  commodity? 
I  doubt  it.  He  should  much  rather  take  a  sample  of 
your  soap,  shut  himself  in  his  laboratory  and  by  and  by 
tell  you  what  he  has  found  in  it  and  go  into  a  long  and 
technical  explanation  as  to  its  qualities,  and  finally  tell 
you  it  is  all  wrong.  And  yet  the  profits  on  this  very 
article  are  paying  him  for  his  investigations  and  re- 
ports. 

These  remarks  with  reference  to  the  workings  of  the 
chemist  do  not  apply  to  the  investigating  chemist  who 
works  with  a  view  to  a  new  discovery  as  to  the  utility 
of  a  thing  and  its  value  as  a  commodity;  who  does  not 
pretend  to  bring  out  its  full  practicability  but  leaves 
that  for  the  manufacturer  to  bring  to  perfection,  he  be- 
ing consulted  only  as  to  the  true  chemistry  applied  to 
the  goods  or  material;  and  so  the  practical  man  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  investigation  and  often  makes  dis- 
coveries which  would  otherwise  never  be  found  out. 

In  the  formula  alluded  to,  when  given  me,  obscure 
names  were  given  to  the  various  materials;  apparent  in- 
ability to  properly  compound  was  made  manifest  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  chemicals,  but  more  especially  were 
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there  errors  in  applying  them;  the  final  outcome  was  a 
change  of  oil  with  no  further  instructions  than  had  al- 
ready been  given  which  amounted  to  nothing  compara- 
tively speaking. 

Now,  is  there  anything  that  will  excite  the  curiosity 
of  an  interested  individual  more  than  to  cover  up  a 
part  he  should  know  and  in  which  he  is  interested? 
This  suspicion,  that  I  should  know,  this  covering  up, 
only  excited  my  curiosity  and  started  me  on  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation and  expense,  to  see  what  the  materials  were, 
their  power,  corelations,  and  what  the  authorities  in 
general  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  To  say  the  least, 
this  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense  and 
that  at  a  time  when  I  could  ill  afford  it.  But  the  in- 
formation so  gained  gave  me  theory  to  make  practi- 
cability more  effective. 

I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not 
saying  anything  with  reference  to1  the  chemistry  or 
chemical  theory  embodied  in  the  formula;  my  part 
deals  with  it  as  a  practical  business  proposition,  in  other 
words,  as  a  money-maker. 

When  the  formula  was  given  me  and  I  saw  the 
laxity  of  methods  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  work  when  clone  as  per  instructions  given,  it 
excited  my  curiosity  to  investigate  and  see  if  the  causes 
which  were  so  detrimental  to  its  practicability  could 
not  be  somewhat  eradicated  without  jeopardizing  its 
qualities,  and  a  better  article  as  regards  remuneration  be 
obtained.  My  first  experiment  proved  the  way  was  open 
to  do  this  and  in  still  going  further  into  details  I  found 
that  a  most  wonderful  commodity  of  a  business  practi- 
cability could  be  made  out  of  it. 

My  practicability  and  experience,  coupled  with  my 
investigations,  enabled  me  to  do  this. 

A  little  cloud  arose,  however,  which  put  a  stop  to  my 
experimenting,  for  it  was  most  emphatically  brought  to 
my  attention  that  no  suggestions  or  modifications  which . 
might  be  made  would  receive  any  consideration  nor  be 
remunerated  for  by  the  company. 

Under  these  conditions  I  naturally  refused  to  divulge 
my  investigations,  but  continued  in  compounding  under 
my  method  and  producing  goods  that  were  very  accept- 
able.   The  final  climax  I  need  not  mention. 

The  harm  done  by  the  chemist's  work  in  this  instance 
was  that  too  much  was  expected  from  a  formula  with  a 
laboratory  compounding;  it  was  utterly  valueless  as  a 
business  commodity;  it  harmed  me  inasmuch  as  the 
chemist's  work  was  considered  the  entire  factor,  while 
my  work  produced  actual  results  and  gave  the  company 
goods  to  sell. 

Furthermore,  I  have  now  a  formula  that  is  a  practi- 
cal business  proposition,  but  is  something  of  a  white 
elephant  on  my  hands,  except  that  I  have  the  satisfac- 


tion of  knowing  that  to  keep  it  in  health  will  not  eat 
me  out  of  house  and  home.  Finally,  I  am  willing  to 
stand  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  goods  and  defy  the 
chemist  to  tell  me  my  formula  and  method  of  compound- 
ing; moreover  a  chemical  analysis  is  very  apt  to  show  up 
component  parts  which  were  never  put  in  by  y»ur  prac- 
tical man,  or  called  for  in  the  formula. 

The  trouble  with  the  chemist's  work  is  that  there  is 
too  much  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  yet 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  be  a  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive chemist.  A.  H.  Nolting. 


How  Suckers  Are  Caught. 

A  FEW  OF  THE   SCHEMES   FREQUENTLY  WORKED  TO   SEP- 
ARATE GULLIBLE  PERSONS  FROM  THEIR  GOOD  MONEY, 

are  thus  described  by  The  New  Idea. 
It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  a  philosopher, 
expressing  his  contempt  for  popular  credulity,  said  "a 
fool  is  bom  every  minute,''  but  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment has  never  been  questioned.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that  the  statement  needs  revision  for  the  rate 
seems  entirely  too  low.  The  sucker  multiplies  rapidly 
and  snaps  greedily  at'every  bait,  learning  nothing  either 
by  experience  or  observation.  Hence  the  prosperity  of 
many  mail  order  journals  circulated  by  the  million  with- 
out price.  The  man  who  has  his  line  out  for  suckers 
can  well  afford  to  pay  enough  for  Ms  advertising  to 
justify  the  free  circulation  of  the  trashy  publications  ex- 
isting for  that  purpose. 

The  credulous  person  who  reads  that  a  formula  for 
making  gold  that  cannot  be  detected  from  the  genuine 
article  by  any  test  will  be  sent  for  a  dollar  never  stops 
to  reflect  that  if  any  man  had  such  a  secret  the  wealth 
of  Rockefeller  would  not  avail  to  buy  it.  He  sends  his 
dollar  and  gets — if  he  gets  anything — a  formula  for 
making  a  cheap  copper  alloy  worth  twenty  cents  a. 
pound.  As  green  as  he  is,  however,  he  is  no  more  of  a 
fool  than  the  trustful  idiot  who  plays  the  bucket  shops, 
and  thinks  that  by  sending  an  occasional  dollar  for 
tips  from  a  "wealthy  retired  broker"  he  can  eventually 
go  in  and  clean  out  Wall  street. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  some  of  these  schemes, 
for  they  illustrate  well  a  phase  of  human  ingenuity  that 
is  being  highly  cultivated  at  present — the  gentle  art  of 
separating  a.  man  from  his  money. 

"get  rich  quick." 

Here  is  one,  for  example,  that  shows  how  completely 
an  advertiser  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  letter  of  his 
promise  and  at  the  same  time  violating  the  spirit  of  it 
absolutely : 

"A  PENNY  SAVED  is  a  penny  earned.  We  have  a 
legitimate  money-making  scheme  that  will  make  you 
rich.  Cannot  fail.  Plan  and  full  particulars,  by  mail, 
25  cents." 
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Here  is  what  the  sucker  who  expects  to  get  a,  fortune 
for  a  "quarter"  receives : 

"One  great  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  present  day 
is  the  failure  of  many  people  to  appreciate  small  things. 
They  say  if  they  cannot  save  large  sums  they  will  not 
save  anything,  not  realizing  that  a  daily,  addition,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  will  eventually  make  a  large  .sum."  After 
some  more  advice  of  this  kind  a  table  is  given  showing 
that  saving  55  cents  a  day  will,  if  placed  at  compound 
interest,  amount  to  $58,000  in  50  years.  This  is  truly 
a  splendid  prospect  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  get  rich 


quick 


EVERY  MAX  HIS  OWX  BREWER. 


This  next  advertisement  should  appeal  to  the  bibulous 
sucker  who  desires  to  accumulate  exhilaration  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

"?????  DO  YOU  RUSH  THE  CAN?  If  so,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  our  formula  for  making  pure  Lager  Beer 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  cents  a  gallon.  Formula  and  full 
directions  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents." 

What  a  chance  to  accumulate  some  of  the  wealth  that 
has  made  Milwaukee  famous  !  Here  goes  ! 

'"Take  4  ounces  of  hops,  5  pounds  of  molasses  or 
sugar,  and  5  gallons  of  water,  mix  well  together  and  boil 
3  hours,  then  add  enough  boiling  water  to  make  up  the 
loss.  When  quite  cool  add  -1  ounces  of  good  yeast,  and 
stir  well  together;  put  the  beer  in  a  tub,  cover  with  a 
sack  and  let  it  ferment  or  brew  two  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  may  be  colored  with  caramel  if  desired,  then 
strain  into  a  keg  or  strong  bottles  and  ferment  48  hours 
more  with  the  bung  out.  In  one  week  it  will  be  fit 
to  drink  and  will  be  stronger  than  London  Porter." 

AIMED  AT  THE  COAL  TRUST. 

Here  is  one  by  a  none  too  scrupulous  schemer  who 
expects  to  do  the  coal  combine  out  of  part  of  its  profits 
from  the  recent  strike  and  its  advanced  prices  for  fuel. 

"COAL  SAVER.  Cuts  your  coal  bills  in  half.  Any- 
one can  make  and  use  it.  It  is  simple,  cheap  and  effec- 
tive.   Full  instructions  mailed  for  25  cents." 

So  tempting  a  proposition  is  worth  looking  into. 

"Mix  three  parts  of  friable  sandy  earth  with  one  part 
of  coal  dust,  watered  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  soda  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Form 
into  small  lumps  and  let  it  dry.  The  mixture  will  burn 
well  and  emit  great  heat."  This  advice  is  about  as 
practicable  as  if  he  had  said  "Take  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
cut  the  bill  in  two." 

A  REAL  CURIOSITY. 

On  a  par  with  this  is  the  formula  by  which  every 
man  can  be  his  own  iceman.  The  preparation  is  called 
"liquid  ice"  for  preserving  milk,  and  "it  acts  on  germ 
life  exactly  as  ice  does;  it  cannot  be  classed  as  an  adul- 
terant, as  it  stirilizes  and  adds  to  the  keeping  properties 


of  the  milk,  and  evaporates  immediately  so  that  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  found  even  by  an  expert  chemist." 

"Sal  natro-hydrate,  1  oz. ;  table  salt,  1  oz. ;  carbozone 
gas  solution,  1  pint ;  filtered  water,  7  pints.  Dissolve  the 
sal  natro-hydrate  and  salt  in  the  water,  then,  add  the 
carbozone  gas  solution.  Shake  well  and  keep  in  tightly 
corked  bottles." 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  result  of  an  interview  between 
the  sucker  who  has  paid  a  good  hard  American  dollar 
for  this  formula  and  the  druggist  to  whom  he  takes  it 
for  compounding. 

A  GOLDOMETER. 

There  are  still  a  few  idiots  who  believe  in  "divining 
rods"  and  similar  devices  for  locating  gold  and  silver 
ore.  Such  people  are  probably  attracted  by  an  adver- 
tisement which  runs  something  like  this  : 

"GOLDOMETER  for  locating  gold  and  silver  ore, 
lost  and  buried  treasures,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  work  or 
money  refunded.  Full  instructions  for  making  sent  for 
$1  cash." 

Such  information  being  of  a  very  valuable  nature,  we 
give  herewith  the  instructions  and  anyone  can  see  that 
they  are  very  cheap  at  the  price : 

"Take  a  piece  of  white  cedar  wood  and  shape  it  like  an 
egg,  hollow  the  inside  so  it  will  hold  about  3  ounces, 
after  which  it  must  be  soaked  for  three  months  in  borate 
of  soda.  Then  take  1  oz.  of  mercury,  1  oz.  of  magnetic 
sand  and  1  oz.  of  gold  and  put  them  all  together  in  the 
hollow  of  the  wooden  egg,  after  which  the  end  is  to  be 
sealed  perfectly  tight.  Next,  take  an  elastic  cord  and 
attach  one  end  to  a  wooden  handle  and  the  other  end  to 
the  egg,  and  the  Goldometer  is  finished.  In  hunting  for 
minerals  or  gold  treasures  go  to  the  place  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  when  located,  the  egg  will  tremble 
and  oscillate." 

Why  certainly !  And  suppose  the  victim  should  fol- 
low instructions  carefully  and  after  walking  his  feet 
nearly  off  in  a  fruitless  search  for  "hidden  treasure," 
complain  that  the  tiling  would  not  work.  He  would  be 
blandly  informed  that  the  fault  was  his,  as  he  had  not 
found  the  right  place  yet — when  he  located  the  "treas- 
ure" the  egg  would  tremble.     So  it  would ! 

PUTS  DRUGGISTS  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

Here  is  one  that  is  said  to  catch  a  good  many  chumps, 
too : 

"NATURE'S  HEALTH  RESTORER.  The  greatest 
discover}'  of  the  age.  Why  suffer  from  disease  when  you 
cau  enjoy  health  and  happiness?  No  drugs,  no  appli- 
ances, no  fake.  Instructions  for  self-treatment  mailed 
for  only  $1." 

The  circular  which  comes  in  reply  contains  a  few 
words  of  advice  against  over-eating,  recommends  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  cold  water  just  before  going  to  bed  and  an- 
other before  breakfast,  and  closes  with  the  comforting 
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assurance :  "Be  temperate  in  all  things  and  health  and 
happiness  will  be  yours."  Or — as  Mark  Twain  said — 
be  careful  what  you  eat  and  you  will' surely  have  dys- 
pepsia. 

THE  FAKE  DRINK  CUKE. 

Here  is  the  fake  drink  cure  ad  that  is  so  often  seen : 

"SWEETHEARTS,  wives  and  mothers:  Our  remedy 
is  guaranteed  to  permanently  cure  the  whiskey  and  beer- 
drinking  habits.  Safe,  sure  and  harmless.  Can  be 
secretly  given  in  tea  or  coffee  without  the  patient's 
knowledge.    Send  for  particulars  and  free  sample." 

The  stuff  that  is  thus  destined  to  work  the  drunkard's 
moral  regeneration  is:  Meconate  of  soda,  10  grains;  sul- 
phate of  potash,  10  grains;  sugar  of  milk,  80  grains. 
Mix  and  divide  into  ten  equal  powders. 

That  portion  of  the  circular  which  describes  the  ef- 
fect of  the  "remedy"  says,  "First,  the  patient  will  begin 
to  find  fault  with  the  quality  of  the  liquor  he  has  been 
drinking,  then  he  will  begin  'doctoring'  it  by  adding 
hitters,  sugar  or  some  other  article.  After  taking  four 
or  five  doses  the  patient  will  begin  to  perspire  freely 
and  a  strong  odor  of  liquor  will  be  noticeable,  a  re- 
pugnance will  be  evinced  to  the  taste  or  odor  of  liquor." 

Many  a  poor  woman  has  probably  fooled  away  from 
$4  to  $6  on  such  stuff  as  this,  hoping  to  break  up  the 
"drink  habit"  in  a  husband  or  father,  only  to  find  her- 
self just  that  much  poorer  than  before. 

FOR  "LADIES"  ONLY. 

Here  is  an  ad.  that  is  said  to  bring  especially  large 
returns  from  the  youth  of  the  rural  districts  who  in- 
vests his  money  confidently  expecting  to  learn  something 
startling : 

"LADIES  ONLY.  On  receipt  of  25c  in  silver  I  will 
send  sealed,  in  plain  envelope,  to  any  married  lady  a 
valuable  secret  that  cost  me  $5.  Money  refunded  if  not 
as  represented." 

His  disgust  on  receiving  an  ordinary  recipe  for  a- 
"complexion  beautifier"  is  usually  so  profound  that  he 
does  not  ask  for  his  money  back,  and  if  he  should  he 
wouldn't  get  it. 

The  following  advertisement,  also,  is  cunningly 
worded  to  appeal  to  a  certain  class  who  are  prone  to 
send  their  good  coin  for  "  rich  and  racy  photos  from 
real  life"  and  the  man  who  answers  this  gets  more  for 
his  monev  than  he  deserves." 

"A  PRIVATE  TIP.  We  will  mail  it  sealed  to  any 
persons  of  either  sex  who  is  married  or  expects  to  marry 
and  can  keep  a  SECRET.  Sure  and  harmless.  .25c  in 
silver  brings  it." 

This  private  tip  consists  of  a  very  common  formula 
for  making  up  a  corn  salve,  and  as  such  is  undoubtedly 
unobjectionable  "to  persons  of  either  sex,  married  or 
about  to  marry,"  or  to  anyone  else  in  fact. 


TO  REMOVE  THE  KINKS. 

.Finally  here  is  one  with  even  more  than  the  usual 
touch  of  humor: 

"Do  you  live  in  a  town  having  200  o<r  more  negro 
population?  If  so  and  you  want  to  make  $50  cr  $100 
a  month  easily,  send  $1  for  scheme  giving  full  particu- 
lars." 

The  scheme  proves  to  be  a  "chemical  discovery  for  re- 
moving the  kinks  from  the  hair  of  negroes."  This 
rather  remarkable  discovery  consists  principally  of 
strongly  scented  vaselin  colored  with  alkanet  root.  Berg- 
amot,  citronella  and  benzoin  are  used  to  give  the  odor. 
It  is  "guaranteed  harmless"  and  "its  continued  applica- 
tion will  surely  take  the  kink  out  of  negro  hair." 

And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  .schemes, 
neither  the  lest  nor  the  worst ! 


She  Sized  Him. 

The  other  day  the  president  of  the  bank,  in  our  town, 
who  is  a  cold  business  man,  not  bad  at  heart,  but  very 
much  in  earnest  when  he  is  in  his  office  was  about  to 
meet  with  a  lot  of  directors  already  there  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, and,  of  course,  they  thought  themselves  secure  from 
intrusion  so  they  were  surprised  when  a  poor  little  waif 
came  in  and  made  herself  quite  busy.  The  cMld  was 
shabbily  clothed  and  had  a  face  that  was  plainly  pinched 
by  want.  She  was  entirely  unconscious  that  she  had 
entered  upon  forbidden  ground.  So  she  proceeded  at 
once  to  offer  for  sale  to  them  some  little  calces  of  soap 
that  she  carried  in  a  basket. 

First  she  approached  the  president  who  without  look- 
ing at  what  she  had,  was  impatient  at  the  interruption, 
and  he  said  quite  sharply :  'Don't  want  any.  Never  use 
it.'  The  small  peddler,  unabashed,  went  to  all  the  others, 
who,  out  of  pity  for  her  wan  little  figure,  purchased  of 
her  wares.  As  she  started  to  leave  the  room,  after 
thanking  each  purchaser,  she  hesitated  a  moment  in 
front  of  the  president,  who,  according  to  his  own  dec- 
laration, never  used  soap,  and  looking  him  over,  from 
head  to  foot,  disdainfully  said : 

"Well,  yer  look  it,"  and  started  out  with  the  sweep 
of  a  duchess.  The  president  laughed  outright  and  call- 
ing the  young  merchant  back,  purchased  her  entire  stock, 
at  his  own  price,  which  was  much  larger  than  her  own. 
National  Laundry  Journal. 


Extracts  From  Consular  Reports. 

Soap  in  Servia. — The  Austrian  Consul  at  Nisch 
(Servia)  reports  that  Parisian  household  soap  competes 
very  strenuously  in  that  market,  the  regular  price  being 
about  48  silver  dinars  per  case  of  240  pieces,  weight  85 
kilos,  net,  delived  free  rJisch.  Owing  to  its  superior 
quality  and  very  low  price,  this  soap  is  in  great  favor 
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with  the  local  consumers.  Hungarian  household  soap 
from  Neusatz  sells  at  38  crowns  per  quintal.  There  is 
a.  small  quantity  of  better  quality  bar  soap  imported  for 
the  use  of  foreigners  resident  there. 

Candles  in  Morocco. — The  French  Consul  at  Casa- 
blanca, Morocco,  reports  that  French  candle  manufac- 
turers, who  once  monopolized  this  market,  are  fast  losing 
ground.  The  imports  of  French  caudles  last  year  were 
about  £55,as  against  £510  the  year  before.  The  reason 
of  the  restricted  French  trade  is  that  the  makers  of  other 
countries  employ  paraffin  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
French  do  not.  Great  Britain  sent  candles  to  the  value 
of  £4,080  as  against  £6-380  in  1900),  and  Belgium  £850 
(as  against  £1,725  in  1900).  The  total  importations  of 
the  article  show  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  £3,610. 

Great  Britain's  Share  of  Trade  with  Cuba. — The 
following  goods  were  imported  into  Cuba  during  1901 : 
Soaps,  worth  £115,000,  87  per  cent,  of  which  came  from 
Spain,  but  including  also  £7,000  worth  of  cottonseed  oil 
from  the  United  States  and  £12,240  of  linseed  oil  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Candles,  worth 
£61,800,  almost  entirely  from  Spain.  Perfumery,  worth 
£40,000,  almost  entirely  from  France.  The  value  of 
candles  coming  from  Great  Britain  was  £600,  and  the 
same  amount  for  perfumery. 


Colognes  and  Toilet  Waters.* 

BY  WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE. 

It  is  plainly  apparent  to  even  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server that  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  late 
years  in  the  composition  of  commercial  perfumes  and 
toilet  waters.  This  is  due.  in  part,  to  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  volatile  oils  used,  and  to 
chemical  investigations  which  have  made  close  imitations 
of  some  of  the  more  delicate  odors  possible  by  artificial 
means ;  but  it  is  due  even  more  to  better  methods  of  "fix- 
ing'" the  odors  in  the  perfume,  and  to  a  decreased  use  of 
the  animal  fixing  agents. 

Formulas. 

There  is  so  much  difference  in  individual  tastes  and 
in  the  demands  of  cost,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  single  formula  for  a  class  of  odors  will  be  accepted 
as  ideal,  or  any  set  of  formulas  regarded  as  complete. 

There  is  no  law  in  perfumery,  but  a  few  general  con- 
siderations may  be  made  regarding  formulas  for  toilet 
waters.,  which  will  apply  in  most  cases  if  not  too  rigidly 
interpreted. 

Every  toilet  water,  like  a  handkerchief  perfume, 
should  have  a  distinctive  odor  or  quality.  This  is  best 
secured  by  means  of  a  few  ingredients,  carefully  selected 
and  of  the  best  quality.     A  formula  which  contains  a 


*Read  at  the  1902  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. Other  portions  of  this  paper  appeared  in  extract  in  this  paper  for 
December.  1902. 


dozen  or  so  ingredients  usually  means  either  that  the 
author  employed  poor  oils  and  sought  to  cover  the  bad 
qualities  of  each  by  a  liberal  variety  of  qualifying  oils, 
or  that  he  made  mistakes  in  his  first  selection  for  a  de- 
sired blend  and  sought  to  correct  them  in  the  same  way. 
The  simplest  formulas  are  usually  the  best,  so  long  as 
they  contain  the  essentials.  But  they  emphatically  de- 
mand good  material. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  must  pay  the  highest' 
prices  and  secure  the  fanciest  brands  invariably,  but  only 
that  a  good  quality  which  can  be  secured  only  at  a  suit- 
able price,  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  problem  of  catering  to  the  demand  for  cheap 
colognes  and  perfumes  calls  for  a  finer  discrimination. 
The  demand  usually  springs  from  an  uncultivated  taste, 
and  may  mean  that  the  most  vigorous  odors  are  desired, 
such  as  sandal  wood,  rose  geranium,  verbena,  etc. 

These  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  softer  laven- 
der, rose  and  neroli  oils,  or  a  really  nice  but  cheaper  odor 
may  be  secured  by  reducing  the  oil  and  alcohol  strength. 
Since  alcohol  is  by  far  the  greatest  factor  in  expense  of 
toilet  waters,  a  reduction  in  alcoholic  strength  means 
almost  a  proportionate  reduction  in  cost.  Moreover, 
odors  develop  more  quickly  and  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently in  hydro-alcoholic  than  in  alcoholic  media,  so  the 
reduction  of  the  oils  in  any  of  the  following  formulas,  to 
one-half  the  quantities  directed,  and  the  use  of  diluted 
alcohol  as  a  solvent,  with  corresponding  reductions  in 
the  benzoin,  will  produce  odors  which  appear,  at  first, 
quite  as  strong  as  the  originals,  but  whose  permanence  is 
lessened. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  following  formulas  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are  here  made  public  for  the  first 
time ;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  some  may  find  one  or  more  of 
them  of  real  value.  The  samples  which  are  submitted 
will  show  what  may  be  expected  from  them  by  the  use  of 
regular  commercial  grades  of  materials. 
Cologne. 
This  resembles  closely  the  popular  "Farina"  colognes 
usually  sold  in  sealed  packages : 

Oil  of  bergamot \\  ounces. 

Oil  of  lemon 6     drams. 

Oil  ,of  neroli 4     drams. 

Oil  of  orange 2     drams. 

Oil  of  rosemary 2     drams. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 2     ounces. 

Orange  flower  water 12     drams. 

Alcohol enough  to  make  1     gallon. 

This  costs  $3.40  per  gallon. 

The  predominating  odor  is  that  of  orange  flowers. 
Other  odors  may  be  substituted  for  this  if  desired,  the 
rest  of  the  formula  remaining  as  it  is.     For  instance,  a 

Lilac  Water 
or  lilac  cologne  is  made  by  substituting  terpineol  for  the 
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oil  of  neroli,  as  follows : 

Oil  of  bergamot H  ounces. 

Oil  of  lemon 6     drams. 

Terpineol 4     drams. 

Oil  of  orange ( 2     drams. 

Oil  of  rosemary '2     drams. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 2     drams. 

Water 12     ounces. 

Alcobol to  make  1     gallon. 

Cost,  $2.90  per  gallon. 

Not  an  ideal  lilac  water,  but  it  is  suggestive. 

Antiseptic  Cologne. 

Or  an  antiseptic  cologne,  having  some  of  the  fragrance 
of  pine  woods,  and  particularly  adapted  for  spraying  a 
room,  may  be  made  with  a  slight  variation,  as  follows : 

Oil  of  bergamot 6     drams. 

Oil  of  orange 1     dram. 

Oil  of  rosemary 1     dram. 

Eucalyptol 2     drams. 

Bornyl  acetate -J-  dram. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1     ounce. 

Alcohol   5^-  pints. 

Water 2\  pints. 

Cost,  $2.05  per  gallon. 

Bornyl  acetate  is  the  odorous  principle  of  oil  of  pine. 
It  is  about  twenty  times  as  strong  as  the  oil,  is  much 
more  soluble,  and  has  a  delightful  fragrance. 

The  substitution  of  eucalyptol  for  oil  of  lemon  in- 
creases the  antiseptic  qualities  of  this  cologne  as  well  as 
develops  the  characteristic  pine-woods  odor  in  an  im- 
proved degree. 

Headache  Cologne. 

If  a  headache  cologne  is  desired,  the  addition  of  men- 
thol and  camphor  to  the  first  formula  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

Menthol 4  ounces. 

Camphor 1  dram. 

Cologne  (first  fornmla) 1  gallon. 

Cost,  $3.80  per  gallon. 

Some  may  prefer  a  larger  proportion  of  menthol,  but 
don't  overlook  the  fact  that  too  much  will  irritate  the 
eyes  unduly  when  it  is  applied  to  the  face  and  head. 

Lavender  Water. 

This  article  is  not  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
owing,  perhaps,  to  variations  in  lavender  oils.  No  oil  is 
more  variable  than  this,  it  being  listed  all  the  way  from 
50  cents  to  $16  per  pound.  The  sample  was  made  with 
an  oil  costing  $1.65  per  pound.  A  finer  oil  would  not 
need  the  oil  of  orange  to  soften  it : 

Oil  of  lavender 4     ounces. 

Oil  of  bergamot 1     ounce. 

Oil  of  orange 2     drams. 

Oil  of  neroli ^  dram. 


Cumarin t  dram. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1     ounce. 

Water l     pint. 

Alcohol 7     pints. 

Cost,  $3.05  per  gallon. 

Many  formulas  direct  oil  of  rose  to  soften  the  laven- 
der, but  neroli  has  a  much  finer  effect  and  makes  the  lav- 
ender more  fragrant. 

Florida  Water 
is  simply  a  spiced  lavender  water.     Spicy  odors  may  be 
added  to  the  foregoing,  or  the  following,  which  is  a  lit- 
tle less  pronounced  in  lavender  odor,  may  be  preferred : 

Oil  of  lavender .   2     ounces. 

Oil  of  bergamot 1     ounce. 

Oil  of  orange ^  ounce. 

Oil  of  neroli -|  dram. 

Oil  of  cassia 1     dram. 

Oil  of  carraway 15     minims. 

Oil  of  spearmint 15     minims. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1     dram. 

Water 1     pint. 

Alcohol 7     pints. 

Cost,  $2.90  per  gallon. 

Bay  Rum. 

In  spite  of  the  legion  of  formulas  for  this  article 
which  shower  clown  upon  us  continually,  the  so-called 
"imported"  and  "distilled''  articles  still  hold  a  place. 
While  a  foreign  label  and  an  ugly  bottle  may  have  some 
(•harm,  yet  there  is  a  softness  and  depth  about  these  that 
the  formulas  usually  fail  to  reproduce.  So  the  "im-. 
ported"  article  may  have  a  real  point  of  excellence. 

But  it  is  surprising  how  well  this  superior  softness 
can  be  secured,  by  employing  a  very  little  benzoin.  It 
imparts  a  quality,  if  used  sparingly,  that  is  very  agree- 
able, and  that  suggests  the  foreign  brands. 

The  following  formula  is  adapted  from  the  spiritus 
myrcia  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  weaker  in  alcohol 
and  contains  the  benzoin  : 

Oil  of  bay 6     drams. 

Oil  of  orange \  dram. 

Oil  of  pimento \  dram. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 4     drams. 

Powdered  orris  root H  ounces. 

Water  . 4     pints. 

Alcohol 4     pints. 

Cost,  about  $1.55  per  gallon. 

The  powdered  orris  root  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  clar- 
ifying agent. 

The  use  of  rum  in  place  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  is 
a  well-known  improvement,  and  I  have  preferred  to  let 
the  formula  emphasize  the  effect  of  the  balsam ;  so  1  have 
not  qualified  it  by  the  addition  of  an  unknown  element 
in  the  shape  of  a  variable  rum.    TJse  a  little  good  rum  in 
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the  above  formula,  and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  product  from  some  of  the  best  "imported" 
brands. 

Violet  Water. 
Courage  fails  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  this  vague  and 
fickle  tiling.  It  contradicts  all  that  was  said  about  the 
refreshing  qualities  of  a  toilet  water  and  the  use  of  musk. 
It  aims  to  be  as  ?mlike  the  flower  as  possible,  hence  its 
diversities  are  legion.  Violet  is  a  delicate  odor,  but  the 
public  wants  something  vehement  and  colored  green. 
Why  it  should  be  green  they  do  not  know,  but  if  it  is 
green  they  know  what  is  in  the  bottle  after  the  label  has 
been  washed  off.  It  is  the  almost  numberless  variety  of 
odors  that  pass  for  "violet"  that  discourages  comment. 
It  would  not  be  mentioned  in  this  paper  were  it  not  that 
the  widespread  demand  must  be  recognized.  This  paper 
might  be  considered  fatally  deficient  were  it  ignored. 

Violet  extracts  and  waters  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  made  with  ionone,  and  those  which  de- 
pend upon  a  combination  of  rose,  bergamot  and  sandal- 
wood for  a  vague  suggestion  of  violet.  The  only  point  of 
agreement  is  in  the  use  of  sandalwood  and  musk.  San- 
dalwood is  prominent  in  most  of  the  violet  perfumes,  and 
some  contain  quantities  of  musk  (artificial  or  natural) 
far  above  what  is  commonly  employed  in  perfumes. 
Plainly,  "violet"  is  not  adapted  as  a  refreshing  toilet  ac- 
cessory for  persons  not  in  vigorous  health. 

The  combinations  containing  ionone  may  have  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  real  violet  odor.  Ionone  itself  has  a  deli- 
cate odor,  and  a  duality  which  can  only  be  described  as 
"thin,"  and  it  resembles  the  odor  of  violets  only  in  part. 
It  needs  something  to  fill  out  and  give  it  "body"  to 
become  acceptable  as  a  perfume.  The  most  convenient 
single  agent  for  this  purpose  is  sandalwood,  and  the  more 
of  this  the  perfume  contains  the  more  certain  is  the  user 
that  "something  smells."  Ionone,  though  thin,  is  very 
extensible.  Doubling  the  quantity  does  not  double  its 
apparent  power.  The  art  of  its  use  lies  in  properly  de- 
veloping and  backing  it  in  a  mixture.  So,  almost,  any 
of  the  heavier  and  more  prominent  odors  can  be,  and 
probably  is,  used  in  its  combinations. 

The  following  resembles,  in  a  general  way,  a  number 
of  commercial  violet  odors,  but  it  will  never  be  mistaken 
for  a  bunch  of  violets : 

Ionone 2  drams. 

Oil  of  sandalwood 4  drams. 

Oil  of  neroli 1  dram. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 7  minims. 

Oil  of  spearmint 15  minims. 

Heliotropin 1  dram. 

Musk  (artificial  preferred) 2  grains. 

Tincture  of  civet 4  drams. 

Water 2  pints. 

Alcohol 6  pints.     ^ 

Cost,  about  $1.75  per  gallon. 


Violet,  more  than  any  other  odor,  needs  time  to  de- 
velop. Ionone  disappears  entirely  when  first  added  to 
alcohol,  but  after  a  few  days  it  begins  to  show  its  pres- 
ence, and  it  continues  to  develop  for  some  time.  Most 
of  the  published  formulas  direct  excessive  quantities  of 
ionone,  and  the  result  may  be  imsatisfactory  while  the 
cost  is  prohibitive.  Oil  of  orris  may  be  used  in  place  of 
ionone,  using  about  eight  times  as  much. 

In  some  of  the  popular  "violets"  the  rose  odor  is 
very  prominent,  and  combinations  with  rose  are  almost 
as  common  as  ionone  mixtures.  In  the  cheaper  grades 
rose  geranium  is  used  in  place  of  the  rose,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  typical  of  this  class,  but  the  rose  odor  does  not 
predominate : 

Oil  of  sandalwood 4.  drams. 

Oil  of  bergamot 4  drams. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium  (Algerian)..  .  .   2  drams. 

Oil  of  neroli. 1  dram. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 15  minims. 

Musk  (artificial  or  natural) 1  grain. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 4  grains. 

Powdered  orris  root 2  ounces. 

Water 3  pints. 

Alcohol 5  pints. 

Macerate  thirty  days  and  filter. 
Cost,  about  $3.20  per  gallon. 

The  samples  are  colored  with  just  a  trace  of  green 
dye — not  enough  to  leave  a  stain. 

The  second  mixture  is  in  some  respects  so  incongru- 
ous that  it,  too,  needs  a.  number  of  weeks  to  blend.  Oil 
of  rose  (in  smaller  quantity)  in  place  of  oil  of  rose  gera- 
nium, will  make  a  softer  and  more  fragrant  water. 

Finally,  remember  that  all  perfumes  require  time  to 
blend  and  ripen.  Six  months  should  be  allowed  for 
blending  whenever  possible.  An  economical  way  of  se- 
curing a  constant  stock  of  well  ripened  waters  is  to  blend 
the  oils  in  quantities,  one  to  a  dozen  years  in  advance, 
without  alcohol,  and  then,  when  the  cologne  or  toilet 
water  is  wanted,  add  the  proper  quantity  of  oil  mixture 
to  the  alcohol  and  water,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  from 
three  to  six  weeks.    Then  it  will  be  found  ready  for  use. 


All  For  Ten  Cents. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  unaware  that  there 
is  on  the  market  a  "Hin-Doo"  Soap ;  in  order  that  they 
may  come  to  a  full  realization  of  what  they  are  missing, 
we  make  the  following  quotations  from  a  circular  before 
us.  This  circular  comes  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Hin-Doo  Missionary  Co,,  as  manufacturers,  with  their 
"Western  Laboratory"  located  at  Tuscola,  Illinois. 
Where  the  eastern  laboratory  is  located  the  circular  does 
not  say,  nor  does  it  explain  who  the  American  Hin-Doo 
Missionary  Co.  is.  The  circular  is  issued  for  distribution 
by  grocers,  druggists,  etc. 
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Now  read  and  wonder : 

Hin-Doo  Soap:  A  new  discovery  in  science  which 
positively  contains  no  animal  fat  or  grease,  silicate  of 
soda,  chalk,  resin  or  artificial  coloring.  The  ingredients 
are  all  purely  vegetable,  imported  from  India. 

The  process  of  making  is  a  new  discovery  coming 
from  nature's  own  laboratory.  It  contains  many  medi- 
cinal properties,  and  will  cure  diseases  such  as  piles,  fall- 
ing out  of  hair,  salt  rheum,  eczema,  scald  head,  barbers' 
itch,  chapped  hands,  or  any  disease  of  the  skin. 

This  is  one  of  the  purest  soaps  now  made — coming 
from  the  purest  oils  and  perfumes  of  India.  For  wash- 
ing new  born  babies  it  has  no  equal.  Doctors  who  use 
it  once  will  use  no  other.  For  old  sores  and  scrofula  it 
contains  such  healing  properties  that  in  many  cases  it 
will  cure  where  everything  else  has  failed.  Hin-Doo 
Soap  is  positively  free  from  all  impurities.  It  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  purest  soaps  made. 

It  is  an  invigorating  tonic,  vegetable  preparation,  pos- 
itively free  from  any  mineral  or  deleterious  substances. 
It  is  the  most  delightful  of  hair  dressings,  cooling  the 
head,  allaying  irritation,  curing  headache  and  throbbing 
temples,  making  the  hair  strong,  fragrant,  glossy  and 
obedient  to  control.  So  cleanly  to  use  that  it  will  not  soil 
the  finest  fabric,  causing  the  hair  to  grow  luxuriously 
and  beautifully,  removing  dandruff  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cheapest  preparation  in  the  market.  No  man  or 
woman  can  become  bald  who  will  use  the  Hin-Doo  Soap 
properly,  and  those  who  are  already  bald  may  secure 
new  hair  by  using  it  freely,  unless,  indeed,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  roots  are  dead,  and  all  possibility 
of  restoration  gone.  There  is  no  excuse  for  gray  hair, 
bald  heads,  dandruff  or  scalp  disease.  The  Hin-Doo 
Soap  is  a  sure  antidote.     Price  10c. 

The  Hin-Doo  Soap  contains  delicate  emollient  prop- 
erties derived  from  the  vegetable  properties  that  it  con- 
tains,  which  makes  it  the  greatest  skin  cure  of  any  soap 
made,  with  the  purest  of  cleansing  ingredients,  and  the 
most  refreshing  of  flower  odors.  No  other  medicated 
soap  ever  compounded  is  to  be  compared  with  it  for 
preserving,  purifying  and  beautifying  the  skin,  scalp  or 
hands.  No  other  foreign  or  domestic  soap,  however  ex- 
pensive, is  to  be  compared  with  it  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  toilet,  bath  and  nursery,  thus  it  combines  in  one 
soap,  at  one  price,  namely,  25  cents  per  box,  of  three 
cakes,  the  best  skin  and  complexion  soap,  and  the  best 
toilet  and  baby  soap  that  is  made.  A  speedy  cure  for 
itching,  burning,  scalp  humors,  hot  baths  with  Hin-Doo 
Soap  to  cleanse  the  skin,  keeping  the  skin  soft,  and  to 
heal  any  irritations  that  may  come  to  the  surface. 

No  organ  is  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful  as  the  skin. 
Soft  as  satin — sensitive  as  a  camera — tinted  with  the 


loveliest  delicacy.  Wealth  and  wit  are  nothing  without 
beauty.  It  needs  time  to  find  other  qualities.  It  is  a 
beautifier,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  absolutely  impercepti- 
ble, except  in  the  youthful  freshness  and  delicacy  it  im- 
parts to  the  face.  A  few  applications  makes  a  pure 
complexion.  It  is  purely  vegetable,  and  its  operation  is 
seen  and  left  at  once.  It  does  away  with  the  flushed 
appearance  caused  by  heat,  fatigue  and  excitement,  heals 
and  removes  all  blotches  and  pimples,  dispels  dark  and 
unsightly  spots,  drives  away  tan,  freckles  and  sunburn, 
and  by  its  gentle  but  powerful  influence  mantles  the 
faded  cheek  with  youthful  bloom  and  beauty. 

The  Hin-Doo  Soap  is  the  greatest  beautifier  of  female 
complexion  in  the  world.  It  is  an  unfailing  cosmetic  for 
a  faultless  complexion,  which  is  woman's  sweetest  charm, 
the  bright  commingling  tints  of  the  lily  and  the  rose 
with  pure  fresh,  pearly,  clearness  and  ravishing  white- 
ness, take  the  place  of  the  disfigurements  which  the  Hin- 
Doo  Soap  has  driven  away.  It  creates  a  marvelously 
beautiful  complexion  for  those  who  have  it  not.  It  pre- 
serves, fair  as  a  lily,  those  who  have  superior  com- 
plexions. The  Hin-Doo  Soap,  when  applied  to  the  face, 
cheeks,  arms  and  hands,  makes  them  seem  plump  and 
graceful,  as  well  as  pearl  like.  Kissed  with  the  delicate 
flush  of  the  rose,  it  does  away  instantly  with  all  the 
roughness  of  the  skin,  healing  up  rash,  tetter,  bites  of 
insects,  and  keeps  the  skin  cool,  soft,  pliable  and  healthy 

Ladies,  would  you  be  irresistibly  beautiful  ?  Then  you 
can  not  afford  to  slight  the  Hin-Doo  Soap.  Price, 
10  cents. 


Silex. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  the 
soap  manufacturing  business  to  the  specially  prepared 
silex  manufactured  by  The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing 
Co.,  of  New  Milford,  Conn.;  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  This  concern  is  supplying  the  largest 
scouring  soap  makers  in  the  country,  and  the  silex  is  of 
a  very  superior  quality.  It  is  not  made  by  the  dry  pro- 
cess, but  the  quartz  rock  is  calcined,  ground  under  water, 
precipitated,  dried  and  bolted,  thus  insuring  absolute 
evenness  of  grade  and  the  absence  of  that  harsh  feeling 
present  in  so  much  of  the  silica  offered  to  the  trade.  The 
Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co.  would  be  pleased  to  give 
any  information  or  submit  samples  for  testing  at  any 
time. 


Mr.  Sidney  Kirkman  has  this  day  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  our  firm. 

Kirkman  &  Son. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan  1,  1903. 
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Methods  of  Saponifying  Petroleum 
and  Mineral  Oils. 

The  method  proposed  by  Eaymond  for  the  saponifi- 
cation of  petroleum  and  mineral  oils  is  based  on. the 
principles  of  molecular  contact  between  the  petrolifer- 
ous particles  and  those  of  the  substances  commingled 
therewith,  which  contact  results  in  a  kind  of  penetration 
of  the  molecules  of  a  certain  order  by  those  of  a  different 
order. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows: 

A  determined  quantity  of  stearic  acid,  previously 
melted,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  mineral  oil.  This 
mixture  is  then  incorporated  with  a  small  amount  of 
nuignesiuni  carbonate  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  ceased  and  the  mixture  has  become  stable,  it  is 
treated  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  con- 
taining about  20  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
mass  is  agglomerated  by  stirring,  and  begins  to  set, 
whereupon  it  is  left  at  rest  for  several  hours  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  chemical  operation  of  penetration  to 
become  complete. 

The  product  is  then  heated,  with  gradual  addition  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  alkali  to  produce  saponification, 
and,  this  done,  the  mass  is  boiled  until  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently reduced  to  the  condition  of  liquid  paste.  This 
paste,  like  that  of  ordinary  soaps,  is  next  thrown  into  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  in  order  to  remove  all  excess  of 
alkali.  The  resulting  soap  floats  on  the  surface,  and  has 
only  to  be  collected  and  melted  to  be  ready  for  framing. 

The  proportions  taken  are:  Petroleum  100  parts, 
stearic  acid  15  to  30,  magnesium  carbonate  1  to  2,  hydro- 
chloric acid  3  to  5  parts,  together  with  a  lye  composed 
id'  caustic  soda,  sodium  carbonate,  or  caustic  potash 
and  potassium  carbonate.  Unlike  ordinary  soaps,  this 
petroleum  soap  does  not  lather  at  all,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent detergent,  and  is  suitable  for  numerous  applica- 
tions in  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  cleansing  woollen 
fabrics,  silks,  and  cottons.  Furthermore,  it  possesses  the 
property  of  destroying  parasites  and  curing 'skin  diseases. 
Applied  to  the  head,  it  does  valuable  service  in  prevent- 
ing the  scalp  from  getting  too  dry,  obviating  scurf  and 
the  resulting  baldness,  principally  because  it  supplies  the 
fatty  particles  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  hair. 
Moreover,  instead  of  becoming  dry  and  rough,  remains 
unctuous  to  the  touch. 

When  employed  in  the  natural  state,  petroleum  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  but  its  un- 
pleasant smell,  inflammability,  and  liquid  condition  mili- 
tate against  its  use.  When  converted  into  soap,  these 
inconveniences  disappear:  The  soap  may  be  scented, 
and  thus  endowed  with  an  agreeable  odor,  is  also  unin- 
flammable, and  may  be  kept  indefinitely. — "'Rev.  Prod. 
('him." 


Some  Curious  Oils. 

RY  LYMAN  F.  KEBLER  AND  DR.  GEO.  R.  PANCOAST. 

In  the  drug  trade  demands  come  from  time  to  time  for 
curious  oils,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
When  such  calls  come  many  druggists  are  very  loath  to 
see  an  inquiring  customer  depart  without  having  his 
wants  supplied,  knowing  full  well  that  some  one  will 
comply  with  his  request  by  giving  him  something,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  true  to  name.  Many  of  these  oils  can 
be  supplied  in  some  localities,  but  in  others  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  secure  them.  The  use  of  the  oils  is 
chiefly  prompted  by  their  traditional  value  for  rheuma- 
tism, and  this  in  a  measure  explains  why  some  orders  are 
filled  as  indicated  below. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  collecting  data  from 
various  sources,  and  below  give  our  results  to  date : 

Adder  Oil. — This  is  generally  filled  by  mixing  lard  oil 
three  parts,  .skunk  oil,  1  part. 

Angle-worm  Oil. — One  formula  reads  as  follows : 
"Linseed  oil,  19  parts;  animal  oil,  1  part."  Another 
formula  Oleum  Lumbrieorum  directs  that  the  angle- 
worm be  smothered  in  wine,  then  digested  in  two  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  expressed.  According  to  another  formula 
angle-worms  are  sealed  up  in  a  bottle,  the  latter 
enclosed  in  bread  dough,  and  then  the  whole  baked  in  an 
oven.  The  decomposition  fluid  thus  obtained  from  the 
worms  is  poured  off.  ■  Hager's  formula  consists  of  rape 
seed  oil,  25  parts,  and  oil  of  birch  tar,  1  part. 

According  to  another  formula,  one  part  of  worms  is 
cut  up  in  one  part  of  sherry  wine,  then  infused  in  four 
parts  of  olive  oil.  Angle  worm  oil  is  sometimes  supplied 
by  slightly  coloring  olive  oil  with  oil  of  amber. 

Ant  Oil. — Oleum  Formieum.  Digest  four  parts  of 
ants  in  16  parts  of  olive  oil  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
strain. 

Bait  Oil,  or  oil  of  rhodium,  is  used  in  trapping  wild 
animals,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the  odor  of  the 
person  handling  the  traps,  and  usually  consists  of  bal- 
sam copaiba  4  parts,  salad  oil  1  part,  oil  of  almonds  5 
parts,  flavored  with  from  5  to  10  drops  of  oil  of  rose 
geranium  for  each  ounce  of  the  mixture. 

Bat  Oil. — Some  form  of  bird  oil  is  usually  supplied. 
such  as  chicken  fat. 

Bear's  Oil. — This  can  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States ;  coming  usually  from  the  black  bear,  but  the 
cinnamon  and  grizzly  bears  often  furnish  some.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  .secure  a  supply  of  the  article  during 
the  bear-hunting  season.  The  same  described  below  was 
obtained  from  a  Philadelphia  restaurant.  The  chef,  for 
a  consideration,  saved  the  bear's  fat  for  a  season  for  one 
of  us  (P.).  The  article  can.  therefore,  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered genuine. 
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Bear's  fat  is  a  pale  yellow,  semi-opaque,  oily  liquid  at 
summer  heat,  but  solidifies  in  cold  weather;  having  a 
peculiar  odor  and  a  bland  taste.  At  15  deg.  C.  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.913,  an  acid  number  equal  to  3.93, 
a  saponification  number.equal  to  203.0,  an  iodide  figure 
of  80.4:3  and  congeals  at  plus  9  deg. 

Bear's  fat  is  credited  with  the  property  of  strength- 
ening and  invigorating  the  growth  of  hair.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  scarcity  of  the  article  has  caused  substitution 
to  be  resorted  to  in  many  cases,  such  as  purified  beef 
marrow,  lard,  veal  fat  and  almond  oil  thickened  with 
spermaceti.  Barbers  frequently  use  petroleum  and  call 
it  bear's  brease. 

Beaver  Eat. — Neatsf  oot  oil  is  generall  supplied. 

Brick  Oil. — As  a  rule  this  oil  is  not  supplied  by  any 
one;  but  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  following  for- 
mula :  "Quench  red-hot  bricks  in  olive  oil,  break  them 
into  small  fragments,  distil  in  a  retort  with  gradually 
increasing  heat,  and  separate  the  oil  from  the  distillate." 

Calendula  Oil,  like  oil  of  hyoscyamus,  cantharides, 
etc.,  is  usually  sold  as  an  infused  oil.  That  is,  the  drug 
is  macerated  in  some  fixed  oil,  like  olive  oil,  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature  for  a  given  time  and  the  oil  ex- 
pressed and  filtered. 

Clover  Oil  consists  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  indefi- 
nite proportions  of  coumarin,  vanillin,  heliotropin. 

Catfish  Oil. — This  oil  can  easily  be  secured  in  locali- 
ties adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  river,  where  large  catfish 
are  caught;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  it 
is  not  so  readily  obtainable.  Usually  some  fish  oil  is 
supplied. 

Crocodile  and  Alligator  Oils. — Fish  oils  are  usually 
supplied. 

Deer  Oil. — This  can  generally  be  obtained  from  some 
of  the  restaurants  where  venison  is  served;  but  in  gen- 
eral, the  oil  is  not  readily  obtained. 

Dog  Oil.— This  is  a  common  household  remedy  and 
may  be  found  in  many  farmers'  homes;  but  has  not 
found  its  way  into  the  trade  channels  to  any  extent. 

Eel  Oil  is  not  readily  procured,  and  usually  some  fish 
oil  is  supplied. 

Fox  Oil. — Skunk  oil  is  frequently  given ;  but  Dippel's 
oil,  with  a  little  tincture  of  asaf  oetida,  has  also  been  sup- 
plied for  this  article. 

Habacuc  Oil.— For  this  the  following  mixture  is 
usually  put  up :  Chamomile  oil,  1  part;  oil  of  thyme,  oil 
of  rue,  oil  of  tansy,  each  6  parts;  oil  of  wormwood 
(fatty),  200  parts. 

Hedge  Hog  Oil. — Lard  oil  or  neatsfoot  oil,  or  mix- 
tures of  the  two,  are  usually  given. 

Lobelia  Oil. — A  number  of  preparations  are  put  up 
under  this  name.  One  is  the  true  oil  obtained  from  the 
lobelia  seed  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  and  another  is 


an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  lobelia  plant.    Exactly  how 
it  is  made  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

Mullein  Oil. — Several  articles  under  this  name  are 
also  found.  One  is  an  infused  oil  like  calendula;  an- 
other is  said  to  be  made  by  collecting  the  flowers,  placing 
them  in  a  bottle  which  is  tightly  stoppered,  and  the 
whole  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  oil  in.  time  oozes  out  of  the  flowers.  This  we 
are  told  is  the  true  oil  of  mullein. 

Mink  Oil.— Skunk  oil  is  the  article  generally  supplied. 

Mercury  Oil. — It  is  said  an  oil  by  this  name  has  been 
supplied  by  placing  some  blue  ointment  in  olive  oil  and 
agitating  same.    This  is  hardly  creditable. 

Mermaid's  Oil  is  usually  made  up  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  eocoanut  oil  and  lard  oil,  flavoring  the  same  with 
cod-liver  oil. 

Ozonated  Oil  is  made  by  passing  oxygen  into  an  oil 
such  as  cocoa-nut,  sunflower,  cod  liver,  etc.,  until  no  more 
will  dissolve,  then  exposing  for  some  time  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.    Used  in  phthisis. 

Pickerel  Oil. — Fish  oil  is  usually  supplied. 

Porcupine  Oil. — Orders  are  filled  like  those  for  Hedge 
Hog  oil. 

Porpoise  Oil. — This  is  a  regular  article  of  commerce, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  any  well  regulated  oil  dealing 
establishment. 

Rabbit  Oil.— It  is  not  difficult  to>  obtain  this  oil,  in- 
asmuch as  rabbits  are  frequently  very  plentiful. 

Raccoon  Oil. — One  of  us  (K)  has  frequently  seen  this 
oil  in  his  boyhood  days,  and  it  should  be  readily  obtain- 
able in  certain  farming  communities.  Lard  oil  is  fre- 
quently supplied  when  raccoon  oil  is  called  for. 

Rat  Oil. — We  have  been  unable  to  find  what  has  been 
supplied  when  an  order  came  for  this  product. 

Rhodius  Oil.— See  Bait  Oil. 

Rattle  Snake  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  Crotalus,  a  rep- 
tile peculiar  to  America,  and  much  dreaded  for  its  deadly 
venom,  although  it  seldom  attacks  man  unless  molested, 
and  its  rattle  usually  give  timely  warning  of  danger. 
Genuine  rattlesnake  oil  can  be  obtained  from  those  who 
make  it  a  business  to  hunt  the  rattlers  in  mountains  or 
marshy  parts  of  the  country  where  the  hand  of  man  has 
not  yet  devastated  the  forest  or  broken  the  soil  for  his 
crops.  Twice  a  year  the  rattlers  quit  their  haunts  and 
spend  from  10  days  to  a  fortnight  close  by  the  water. 
The  hunter  calls  this  habit  their  "spring  and  fall  swims." 
They  indulge  in  this  custom  soon  after  appearing  in 
the  spring  and  just  before  hibernating  for  the  winter. 
In  August  the  snakes  are  blind,  and  necessarily  sluggish 
in  their  movements.  At  this  time  they  do  not  warn  the 
intruder,  and  are,  therefore,  more  dangerous,  inasmuch 
as  they  strike  Avithout  the  customary  warning  or  rattle, 
which  if  once  heard  will  never  be  forgotten.     During 
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the  hoi  weather  the  snakes-  get  very  thin,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  catch  them  at  this  time,  as  the  quantity  of 
fat  to  be  obtained  is  very  small.  In  general,  the  oil  of 
two  dozen  snakes  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  one  skunk. 
The  forest  fires  kill  many  of  them,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  and  other  factors,  they  are  decreasing  in  numbers 
every  year,  and  one  or  more  hunters  are  bitten  every  year 
by  thse  snakes :  but,  curiously  enough,  they  seldom  die 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison :  nevertheless  they  seldom 
recover  entirely  from  its  effect.  Taking  all  these  facts 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  genuine 
oil  brings  good  prices;  $2  an  ounce  being  readily  paid. 
The  demands  appears  to  be  continually  increasing,  while 
the  source  of  supply  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  no  doubt  be  unobtainable. 

A  quantity  of  this  oil,  which  we  have  every  reason  for 
believing  genuine  gave  on  analysis  the  following  results  : 
Specific  gravity  at  15  degrees  C,  0.9217;  acids  number, 
3.57;  saponification  number,  210.9;  iodine  figure, 
105.58. 

Skunk  Oil  is  obtained  from  Mephitis  Varians,  one  of 
the  weasel  family.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon cat,  generally  black  or  brownish-black,  with  white 
and  black  stripes  along  the  back,  and. a  white  ring  around 
the  neck.  The  skunk  is  sometimes  called  a  pole-cat, 
although  this  name  properly  belongs  to  its  English 
cousin  (Putorius  Foetidus),  also  called  Foul  Martin  or 
Fitch.  To  artists  the  hair  of  the  Fitch  or  the  Fitchet  is 
well  known  as  that  of  which  their  best  brushes  are  made; 
the  long  hairs  which  grow  through  the  lighter  colored 
fur  of  the  animal  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
American  skunk,  in  common  with  the  pole  cat,  depends 
as  a  means  of  defense  upon  an  exceedingly  fetid  fluid 
which  is  discharged  with  considerable  force  and  some 
degree  of  accuracy  when  attached,  from  secretory  glands 
located  near  the  root  of  the  tail. 

The  properly  prepared  oil  is  yellowish  in  color,  odor- 
less, and  of  a  bland  taste,  with  occasionally  a  sediment 
of  stearin  at  the  bottom  of  the  container.  All  the  oils 
obtainable  in  commerce,  however,  have  more  of  less  of 
the  odor  peculiar  to  the  animal. 

A  number  of  samples  examined  during  the  past  two 
years,  gave  the  following  results : 

Specific  Gravity         Acid         Saponification 
Xo.  at  15  degrees  C.       Number.         Number. 

1 0.9120  2.85  207.57 

2 0.9120  2  81  206.3 

3 0.9234  18.9  220.12 

4 0.9218  8.8  199 

5 0.9166  31.0  206 

No.  5  of  the  above  is  known  to  be  genuine,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  taken  by  one  of  us  (K)  directly  from  the 
animal.     The  acid  number  is  a  little  high,  which  is 


probably  due  to  a  slight  decomposition  of  the  animal  at 
the  time  the  fat  was  removed.  No.  3  seems  to  be  of 
questionable  purity. 

Stillingio  Oil. — An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  at 
present  supplied  for  this  product.  The  exact  manner  in 
which  it  is  made,  we  are  not  familiar  with. 

Stork  Oil. — Some  bird  oil  is  usually  supplied. 

Sturgeon  Oil. — Fish  oil  is  usually  supplied;  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  this  oil  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
caviar  factories,  if  application  be  made  for  it  there. 

Swallow  Oil. — Some  bird  oil  is  usually  supplied. 

Turtle  (Green)  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  Chelonia 
MEydas  commonly  found  in  the  markets,  weighing  from 
700  to  800  pounds,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  in  length.  In 
the  proper  seasons,  the  oil  can  be  obtained  from  those 
who  use  these  turtles  for  the  tables  in  large  hotels.  These 
people  are  generally  aware  of  the  commercial  value  of 
th is  article,  and  use  every  effort  to  prepare  it  pure. 

Viper  Oil. — Usually  filled  like  adder  oil. 


75he  Estimation  of  Rosin  in  Soaps,  ®.c. 

Drs.  Holde  and  Marcusson  have  proposed  a  method  for 
performing  this  analysis  which  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory 
one  at  last.  Every  one  interested  knows  how  unreliable 
the  methods  of  Gladding  and  Barfold  are,  while 
Twitchell's  is  little,  if  any,  better.  Lewkowitsch  has 
shown  that  errors  of  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  are  com- 
mon with  Twitchell's  method,  while  errors  of  double  that 
magnitude  are  by  no  means  rare.  As  Twitchell's  has 
probably  been,  on  the  -whole,  the  best  method  so  far, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sources  of  these  large  errors. 
They  are  chiefly  three  in  number — incomplete  esterifica- 
tion  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  presence  of  unsaponifiable 
bodies  in  colophony  (which,  of  course,  at  once  makes  the 
process  defective),  and  the  loss  of  the  resinous  matter 
through  its  solubilit}-,  real,  if  slight,  in  acid  containing 
water.  Drs.  Holde  and  Marcusson  have  now  combined 
Twitchell's  method  with  Gladding's  in  such  a  way,  and 
from  two  unreliable  processes  have  made  one  which 
gives  results  that  can  be  depended  upon  within  1  per 
cent.  The  greatest  error  yet  made  in  working  the  new 
process  and  testing  it  on  samples  in  which  the  amount 
of  colophony  present  was  known  beforehand  is  an  excess 
error  of  0.85  per  cent.  This  method  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows :  After  saponification  with  alcoholic 
potash  of  a  known  weight  and  about  5  grammes  of  the 
sample,  the  fatty  acids  are  set  free  with  a  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  removed  from  the  other  sub- 
stances by  extraction  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  esterified  by  Twitchell's  method. 
The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour, 
diluted  with  five  times  its  volume  of  water,  boiled,  and 
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extracted  with  ether  when  cold.  The  remaining  water 
is  neutralized,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  again  acidified 
and  then  again  exhausted  by  shaking  with  ether.  The 
combined  lots  of  ether  are  then  shaken  up  with  caustic 
potash  lye  containing  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  This  ex- 
tracts the  resinic  acids,  and  their  solution  in  the  lye 
is  acidified  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  residue  got 
by  evaporating  the  etheral  extracts  thus  obtained  con- 
sists of  resinic  acids  and  any  fatty  acids  that  have 
escaped  esterifi cation.  It  is  weighed,  and  treated  by 
silver  salts  and  ether  according  to  Gladding's  method, 
to  get  the  resinic  acids  by  themselves.  A  correction  of 
4  per  cent,  is  made  in  the  final  calculation  to  allow  for 
loss  of  compounds  of  fatty  acid  and  oxide  of  silver  by 
partial  solubility.  If  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  rosin  is 
found,  the  total  amount  is  increased  by  8  per  cent,  of 
itself  to  allow  for  the  unsaponifiable  compounds  in  the 
rosin.  If,  however,  an  amount  in  excess  of  20  per  cent, 
is  found,  these  unsaponifiable  matters  must  be  actually 
determined. 

In  ceresine  or  paraffin  free  from  fatty  acid,  rosin  can 
be  determined  by  simply  dissolving  it  out  with  70  per 
cent,  alcohol. — "Revue  der  Fett  und  Harz  Industrie." 


Arv  Argument. 


"Suppose  you  were  taking  a  bath- 
"  Well  ?" 


" — and  suppose  you  lost  the  soap  in  the  tub " 

"No,  no !    I  never  did  such  a  foolish  thing." 

"Of  course,  I  understand ;  but  just  suppose  you  did." 

"That's  absurd  !  I  never  did  such  a  thing,  I  tell  you; 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it !" 

"Now,  listen — just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
suppose  that  you  lost  the  soap,  while " 

"But,  sir,  I  will  not  agree  to  ah  absurdity  for  the  sake 
of  argument  or  anthing  else  !  Go  away !  I  don't  want 
to  arg\ie  with  you  !" 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not !  I  insist  upon 
arguing  about  that  soap  !" 

"Then  confound  it,  go  out  and  argue  with  a  wood 
pile,  or  a  horse-post,  or  anything  else  that  can't  get  away 
from  you !" 

"You  talk  like  a  bone-headed  fool !  I  dont  believe  you 
know  what  soap  is,  anyway !" 

"Sir,  you  are  a !" 

(Curtain.) 

Moral:  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  but  almost 
any  two  will  do. — The  Smart  Set. 

If  the  two  had  only  stopped  to  think  of  floating  soap 
for  a  second,  the  whole  tragedy  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. 


It's  Nice  To  Be  Art  Editor. 

It's  nice  to  be  an  editor,  it  really  is,  indeed ; 
The  edit  man  gets  such  a  lot  of  jolly  things  to  read. 
He  never  has  to  work  at  all — just  sits  from  morn  to  night 
And  spends  his  time  perusing  what  the  other  people 
write. 

A  thousand  writers 'round  the  globe  contribute  to  his 

mail ; 
Then  send  him  postal  pouches  filled  with  every  kind 

of  tale. 
With  all  that  knowledge  coming  in,  no  college  course  he 

needs — 
There's  liberal  education  in  the  raft  of  stuff  he  reads. 

He  reads  a  bulky  screed  about  "Queen  Wilhelmina's 

Gown," 
Another  on  the  question,  "Why  Don't  Trees  Grow  upside 

down." 
He  ponders  o'er  "The  Future  of  the  Turkish  Sultan's 

Crescent," 
And  turns  to  scan  a  "History   of   Hatpins,    Past   and 
Present." 

A  weighty  manuscript  attracts  his  editorial  eye, 

Entitled,  "Speculations  on  the  Origin  of  Pie." 

He  reads  a  dissertation,  then,  called  "How  to  find  the 

Pole," 
And  lingers  long  and  eager  o'er  "A  Substitute  for  Coal." 

A  chap  in  Cape  Town  gives  him  points  about  the  fierce 

Ashantis, 
A  man  in  Russia  wants  to  tell  "How  Cossacks  Build 

.Their  Shanties," 
A  woman  sends  a  poem,  named  "The  Clouds  of  Life  Are 

Lifting," 
And  several  hundred  people  write  on  "Whither  Are  We 

Drifting?" 

It's  nice  to  be  an  editor,  it  really  is,  indeed ; 
The  edit  man  gets  such'a  lot  of  jolly  stuff  to'  read. 
So  easy  is  his  daily  work,  the  wonder  is  to  me 
They  put  him  on  the  payroll  for  to  draw  a  salerie ! 

— Exchange. 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

QUESTIONS. 

Question  jSTo.  35 :  You  have  noticed  the  statement 
in  another  paper  that  there  is  no  known  method  for 
converting  Beaume  degrees  into  specific  gravity  and  vice 
versa.  But  I  recollect  such  a  method  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Soap  Journal  years  ago.  Will 
you  repeat  the  formula  ? 

(See  our  reply  below.) 
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Question  No.  36 :  "Where  can  I  obtain  information 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  oils,  such  as  fish,  fish  oleine, 
red  oleine,  etc..  when  compared  with  a  good  mixed  beef 
and  mutton  tallow?  For  instance.  I  am  offered  fish 
oleine  at  £"22.10  per  ton,  red  oleine  at  £27  per  ton,  tallow 
is  selling  at  £30  per  ton.  At  these  prices  is  it  to  my 
advantage  to  use  tallow  or  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  oil 
(red)  in  soap  making? — Austkalian". 


ANSWERS. 

To  Question  No.  35 :  The  statement  to  which  you 
refer — in  fact  the  entire  article  in  which  it  appeared — 
is  taken  bodily  from  an  English  paper,  including  even 
the  reference  to  ''frequent  enquiries  from  subscribers." 
To  convert  Beaume  degrees  into  specific  gravity,  divide 
146  by  1-16  less  the  degree  Beaume;  to  convert  specific 
gravity  into  Beaume  degrees,  subtract  from  the  figure 
146,  the  same  figure  146  divided  by  the  specific  gravity. 
For  instance : 

Given  38°  B.,  to  find  sp.  gr;  divide  146  by  146  less 
38;  146  divided  by  108  =  1.352  sp.  gr. 

Conversely,  given  1.352  sp.  gr.,  subtract  146  divi- 
ded by  1.352  (=  108)  from  146,  which  gives  you  again 
your  38°  B. 

There  is,  theoretically,  a  slight  difference  in  this 
method  from  actual  facte,  but  this  is  of  no  practical 
import  whatever. — Editor  A.  S.  J. 


ANSWERS  IN    BRIEF. 

G.  C.  C.  of  N.  C. :  We  do  want  more  advertisements, 
but  only  such  as  are  of  real  interest  to  our  readers  and 
in  their  interest.  We  never  printed  a  patent  medicine 
advertisement  yet,  and  never  want  to. 

M.  S.  of  0. :  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
one  in  either  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  deal  in  second-hand  soap  ma- 
chinery. We  have,  instead,  mailed  you  addresses  of  such 
firms  elsewhere. 

A.  S.  of  Wis. :  Wholesale  druggists  in  this  city  are 
the  Yahr-Lange  Co.  and  the  F.  Dohmen  Co. 

H.  B. :  Our  complete  list  of  soap  brands  is  not  pub- 
lished at  stated  intervals ;  the  latest  edition  together  with 
the  latest  supplement  in  this  paper  is  at  all  times  a  com- 
plete list;  whenever  the  supplement  becomes  too  large 
to  appear  in  this  paper,  we  reprint  the  complete  list  in 
book  form.  To  register  a  brand  you  can  either  obtain 
from  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  blanks  and  in- 
structions, or  apply  to  a  patent  attorney;  as  such  we  re- 
commend W.  G.  Henderson  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
Munn  &  Co..  of  New  York,  unless  you  have  a  good 
patent  attorney  locally  whom  you  would  prefer. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  ce  nts. 

PATENTS. 

713,654.  Washing  machine.  Bartin  W.  Kyle  and  C. 
Graham,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

713,763.  Washing  machine.  William  H.  Haydon,  as- 
signor to  W.  H.  Kice,  Gallinas,  Tex. 

715,297.  Starching  machine.  William  H.  Bickey,  East 
Orange,  Y.  J. 

715,322.  Washing  machine.  Joseph  Y.  Uri,  Mayberry, 
Yeb. " 

715,496.  Clothes-washing  machine.  Onesime  E.  Mi- 
chaud,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LABELS. 

9,61 2.     Title :  "Gem  Washing  Compound."  ( For  Soap 

and  Washing  Compound.)    Clara    Pearce, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTS. 

576.     Title:  "A  Happy  Home."    (For  Soap.)    Geo. 
Schmidt  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  colnmn 

The  firm  of  Kirkman  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an- 
nounces that  Sidney  Kirkman  has  been  admitted  to  its 
membership. 


A  creosote  factory  is  being  erected  at  South  Eastman, 
Ga.,  which,  besides  a  number  of  products  from  pine 
wood,  is  also  intended  to  make  soap. 


Incorporated  at  Pierre,  S.  D. :  The  Pennsylvania  Soap 
Co.,  of  Huron,  S.  D.     Capital  $100,000. 


Oliver  &   Co.,  of   Charlotte,   Y.   C,   are  erecting  a 
cotton  oil,-  lard  and  soap  factory  near  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Geo.  W.  Yorton  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  is  beginning 
the  erection  of  a  3-story  brick  building  for  his  soap 
factory. 


J.  J.  Cahill,  general  manager  of  the  new  packing 
plant  in  Denver,  Colo.,  says  that  eventually  soap  making 
will  become  part  of  the  plant's  business. 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  United  Oil  and 
Soap  Company  of  Camden,  Ark.,  were  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  of 
which  $50,000  has  been  subscribed.  John  G.  Taylor  is 
president  and  treasurer ;  H.  S.  Powell,  secretary. 
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An  ordinance  has  been  introduced  in  the  Baltimore 
city  council  granting  permission  to  Barry  &  Dost  of  that 
city  to  operate  a  soap  factory. 


The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  is  constructing  a 
new  glycerine  works  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.  Glycerine 
for  nitroglycerine  is  to  be  the  principal  product. 


Tbe  Palmer  Soap  &  Specific  Co.,  Pierre,  S.  D., 
capital  $100,000'  has  been  incorporated  by  M.  H.  Pal- 
mer, C.  H.  Springer  and  G.  V.  Pattison. 


The  Durango,  Col.,  Soap  Works  were  severely 
damaged  by  fire  early  in  December,  but  judging  from 
a  letter  just  received  they  are  already  hard  at  work 
again. 


The  soap  and  candle  factory  operated  for  the  past 
fifty  years  by  E.  S.  Spicer  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
shut  down  by  the  proprietor. 


The  Weaver  Mfg.  Co.  of  New  York,  it  is  reported, 
figures  on  erecting  a  soap  factory  at  Waukegan,  111. 


The  hide,  tallow  and  oil  warehouse  of   Nathan  Wolff 
&  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  burned. 


W.  H.  Burwell,  Boone,  Iowa,  is  engaged  in  toilet 
soap  manufacturing. 


E.  E.  Wheeler  has  started  a  small  soap  factory  a+ 
Tidlaboma,  Tenn. 


Washington  Berry,  of  Chicago,  has  secured  a  German 
patent  on  an  apparatus  for  making  soap  containing  ad- 
vertising cores,  floats,  etc. 


W.  W.  Terriff,  of  Portland,  Mich.,  is  remodeling  the 
former  National  Hotel  of  that  city  for  use  as  a  soap 
factory. 


The  Hine  Bros.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  acquired  3Ys 
acres  of  land  on  Ashland  avenue  and  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  Biver,  for  tbe  purposes  of  tallow  and  soap 
making. 


The  Larkin  Soap  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  is  negotiating  with 
the  city  for  the  purchase  of  an  adjacent  school  site 
80x150  feet. 


The  H.  W.  Dopp  Company  has  been  incorporated  ir 
Buffalo,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  soap  ma- 
chinery business  of  the  H.  William  Dopp  &  Son  of  that 


city.  As  directors  of  t  he  new  company  are  named : 
Charles  C.  Bosche,  George  K.  Howard,  S.  E.  Griffin, 
John  Sedgwick,  Robert  L.  Cox,  Francis  K.  Kerman  and 
J.  A.  Bobinson. 


George  Simmonds  &  Son,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  now 
manufacturing  paints  and  colors,  intend  to  take  up  the 
manufacture  of  soaps. 


The  firm  of  Bruno  Cortes  e  hijo,  of  Silao,  Mexico,  has 
been  dissolved.  The  father  will  continue  in  the  soap 
business  in  company  with  two  brothers,  under  the  name 
of  Cortes  Hermanos  (i.  e.  Cortes  Brothers),  at  Ira- 
puato. 

15he  Markets. 

Tallow. — New  York  City  in  hhds.  offered  at  5f  to  5£c; 
in  tierces  6  to  6^c;  market  on  the  whole  rather  quiet, 
and  buyers  slow,  expecting  supplies  to  accumulate  more 
freely  in  near  future.     Country  make  sold  at  6  to  6£. 

Grease. — In  sympathy  with  tallow  is  restricted  and 
prices  rather  nominal.  ''A1'  white,  7  to  7ic;  "B"  white, 
6jc;   bone  and  house,  5^  to  5£c;  yellow,  5^  to  5ic. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Last  New  York  sales  at  39c  for 
prime  yellow. 

Corn  Oil.— 4f  to  5c ;  Position  weak. 

Cocoanut  Oil — Ceylon  held  at  6|  to  6|c  spot;  6i  to  6|c 
asked  for  January  arrivals;  Cochin,  7i  to  7^c  asked  for 
spot,  7  to  7jc  for  supplies  to  arrive  this  month. 

Olive  Foots. — 6^c  for  spot ;  same  price  asked  for  new 
crop  to  arrive. 

Palm  Oil. — 5f  to  5^-c  for  prime  red;  5fc  for  Lagos, 
and  6c  for  choice  quality.     Palm  Kernel  Oil  6c. 

Red  Oil — 6i  to  6|c  for  Saponified;  demand  and  sup- 
ply both  quiet. 


ABOUT 


KANSAS    CITY 

TALLOW  #  GREASES 


-wire  or  write 


J.  F.  MOSSER  &  CO. 

218  La  Salle  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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La.test  Additions  to  Our  Bra.nd  List. 


3-14    Home  Soap  Co. .  N. Y. 

3-15    Columbia  Refg.  &  M'f'g 
Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

An  t  il  lia  2 

Beauty  Belle  115 

Bell's  Brown  3-13 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  Coud  •> 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'.ue  Olive  340 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Daetylis  11 

Dermicura  327 

Empress  Eugenie  115 

Eueryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 

Evergreen  286 

Facine  340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glyeerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'u 

Olive  2 
"  Navv  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel2 

Flip345 

Fragrant  Honev  2 

Geyser  343 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 

Jewel  2 

Kazan  343 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y, 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Lion  2 

Long  Shot  345 

Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marveline  300 


Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
-Michigan  Familv  2 
Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Passion  Rose  298 

"        Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 
Peach  Blue  340 
Perfecto  121 
Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Port  Sunlight,  England. 
Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 

Soap  Co. 
Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 

port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 
Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rockfoi-d  Soouring2 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sentinel  340 
Soi-osis  340 
Star  Mottled 2 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 

White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
Windsor  2 
World's  Fair  2 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Napthol340       Palmo  340 
N"xlabor  340     Pen  Yen  340 
Hollo  340  Pony  Up  340 

Oxolive  340        Two  Jacks  340 
Oxigen  340         Anty  Up  340 
Rexolene  340     Frog  340 
Rexolive  340      Jack  &  Jill  340 
Yellow  Dog  340 
Tode  340 
Billy-Goat  340 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Noxwork  340 
CHths  Pin  340 


Cloth  Pin  340 

Jack  Pot  340 

Nolabor  340 

La  Mariposa  54 

Angelus  54 

Idyllwild  54 

Climax  Chip  54 

Helix  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Mexicano  54 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Lemolive  54 

Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soa 

Cd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Toula  Toula  334 
Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 

Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 
La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Philadelphia. 
Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kaphthal  340 
Naphtha  Toilet  340 


Last  Long  286. 

Gloriola29 

Winner  29 

Georgia  01eine29 

Quick  and  Easy  56 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

t-  avon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Amazon  Coco  337 

Orinoco  337 

Calcutta  Castile  337 

Apple  Blossom  337 

Orris  LTnscented  337 

Violet  de  Parme  337 

Empire  Geranium  337 

Mildred  337 

Marjorie  337 

Maxiue  Elliott  337 


The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  of  Soap  Brands 


was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date-are 
contained  in  the  "  Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


VACUUM    DRYING   CHAMBERS 


Avoid  oxidation,  burning  and  melting  of  material. 
Have  a  large  drying  capacity.  Jt  J-  Jt  J>  Jt  Jt 
Occupy  a  small  space  and  need  but  little  steam. 
Accomplish  the  drying  of  materials  in  a.  few  hours, 
that   otherwise    require    many  days  or  weeks.  Jt,    J. 

Laboratory    Vacuum   Drying   Chambers 

Suitable  for  experimental  work  and  for  practical 
drying  tests  previous  to  ordering  large  machines. 

For  Sale  by  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend.  3d  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  VACUUM  DRYING  MACHINE  CO, 

N.  Y.  Office 
120  Liberty  Street. 


Works  :     New  Hamburgh,    N.  Y. 
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Die 

with 
Christy's 

Patent 

Guide-Pin 

Attachment 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  C.  Christy  Engraving  Co. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of    SOAP     DIES,     BOX     PRINTING     PLATES. 

Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Patent  Plate  saves  cloths,  produces  a  dryer  cake,  and  is  altogether 
better  than  the  old  form.        WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  <&,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

•WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE' 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued,  in 
America. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

fiC     fC    fie    fiC    f|C    »iw     fiK     fiw     »i».     f\ 

In   writing    to    any   of    our   advertisers  please 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  ,.■',,»  r>  r         o  ■»*■         ^ 

Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application,      mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being- less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entirecprocess  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  i?t  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machineey  Foe  Sale  oe  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  line 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  wanted  by  a  truly  competent  and  able  soap-maker  ; 
many  years  experience  in  all  kinds  of  soaps,  powders,  etc. 
Looking  for  a  steady  position.  Address:  Frank,  care  of  Print- 
er, 115  Bleeker  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted,  by  a  high-grade  soap-maker,  whose  contract 
as  superintendent  expires  December  31st.  Experienced  in  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps  on  the,  market,  also  potash  and 
soda  soaps,  hard  and  soft,  for  silk,  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
Refers  to  past  employers.  Address:  Aguinaldo,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Soap  Journal. 


SITUATION   WANTED. 

Bjr  a  practical  manufacturer  of  perfumes,  toilet  specialties, 
flavoring  extracts,  etc.  Fully  posted  on  output  of  goods  to  the 
consumer  on  premium  or  commission  plan.  Engagement  with 
manufacturer  of  soaps  preferred,  on  salary  or  percentage. 
Middle  age,  married,  unquestioned  references.  Address  : 
"Manageh,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAP-MAKER  WANTED. 

A  German  soap-maker,  practically  familiar  with  American 
soap-making  and  with  the  mechanical  workings  of  American 
soap  factories,  and  who  might  be  desirous  of  returning  to 
Europe,  may  find  position  by  addressing:  "  Europe,"  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [  Answers  received 
to  this  advertisement  will  be  forwarded  to  Europe,  and  corres- 
pondents must  expect  some  weeks  to  pass  before  a  reply  can 
reach  them. —  Publisher.] 


A  SOAP-MAKER  WANTED. 

A  good,  permanent  position  is  offered  to  a  reliable  soap-maker 
and  at  a  very  fair  salary.  One  who  is  experienced  in  laundry 
and  toilet  soaps  and  has  a  practical  chemical  knowledge  in  his 
art.  Having  full  charge  of  the  manufacturing  department,  you 
will  be  required  to  give  a  finished  product,  strictly  up-to-date. 
The  environments  of  this  proposition  are  pleasing.  Corres- 
pondence is  solicited  from  those  who  are  interested  and  have  the 
ability.  Address:  "Charlie,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AXLE   GREASE. 

Parties  desiring  to  manufacture  Axle  Grease  can  receive  full 
information  by  expert.  Samples  of  all  grades  on  application 
free  and  post-paid.    Address:    B.  W.,  care  of  this  paper. 


FOR    SALE. 


For  Sale.    A  Dopp  Press  No.  1;  has  never  been  used.    Address. 
•'Challenge,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.  2  Dopp  Crutchers,  in  good  condition,  one  of  1,000 
lbs.  capacity,  engine  attached;  the  other  of  1,500  lbs.  capacity, 
without  engine.  Inquire,  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  405  North  Ave., 
-Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.      60  Standard  Iron    Soap    Frames,    almost    new. 
Address;   Box  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DO    YOU    WANT    A    NAME? 

Have  for  sale  a  name  for  soap  which  is  the  first  original  thing 
on  the  market  for  ten  years.  Correspondence  invited.  Address: 
E.  C.  Delavan,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SOAP    ANALYSIS   A11    kinds   of    SOAP-    OIL'    ALKALI    or   anything    used   in   the 

—   Manufacture  of  Soap,  carefully  analyzed  at  reasonable  rates. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


W.  A.  MOTT, 

CHEMIST    AND    SOAP    MAKER, 

(Member  American  Chemical  Society) 

Lock  Box  431, 


MAYFIELD,   KY. 


The  American  Snap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  February  1,  1903. 


VOL.   XIII.   No.  6. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

135  00 

75  00 
40  00  • 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
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There  are  in  this  isAue  a  number  of  special  articles, 
new  advertisements,  an<|.  Ranges  in  the  familiar  make- 
up of  this  paper,  so  thai,  we  have  found  it  impractical 
to  call  attention  to  them  separately,  as  we  should  like  to 
do.  These  few  lines  will  serve- to  call  special  attention 
to  all  these  changes  in  general,  and  we  request  our  read- 
ers to  go  over  this  entire  paper  carefully  and  note  all 
the  reading  matter.  There  are  several  important  changes 
to  be  noted. 


We  find,  not  without  some  astonishment,  that  several 
correspondents  take  the  editor  of  this  paper  to  have  been 
the  writer  of  some  articles  which  recently  appeared  in 
this  paper  under  the  names  of  B.  Fair  and  Bivalent. 
As  probably  other  readers  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error,  we  wish  to  state  here  that  both  writers  signing 
as  above  are  bona  fide  subscribers  of  this  paper,  contrib- 
utors in  good  faith,  and  both  eminently  better  qualified 
to  write  on  the  subjects  of  their  articles  from  personal 
experience  than  is  the  editor  of  the  Soap  Journal. 
Though  feeling  complimented  by  the  mistake,  we  feel 
it  due  all  parties  concerned  to  state  this  truth,  the  more 
so  since  in  this  very  issue  we  print  another  article  from 
at  least  one  of  these  contributors,  and  hope  to  print 
many  more  from  both.     Guess  again,  gentlemen. 


At  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  connection  with  the  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  States,  representatives 
of  various  Cuban  industries  were  heard.  It  was  stated 
there  that  Cuban  soap  manufacturers  produce  annually 
3  50,000  boxes  of  soap.  There  are  imported,  in  addition, 
from  50,000  to  60,000  boxes  per  annum,  mostly  from 
Spain. 

Our  Cuban  friends  in  the  business  write  that  between 
the  large  quantity  of  soap  imported  and  excessive  com- 
petition between  home  manufacturers,  the  business  is 
among  the  least  prosperous  on  the  island.. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  the  daily  press  on 
the  evils  of  "substitution"  practiced  by  retailers.  Much 
of  such  writings  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  interested 
parties  and  sometimes  was  directly  in  the  nature  of  un- 
just and  cowardly  attacks  upon  retailers  in  general.  In 
contradiction  to  the  latter  class  of  articles  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  recently  published  an  editorial  (which  we  repro- 
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duce  on  another  page)  which  contains  sound  and  con- 
vincing arguments  setting  forth  the  rights  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  several  causes  that  lead  to  substitution. 


We  imagine  soap  manufacturers  are  less  troubled  by 
this  evil  than  most  other  manufacturers.  Vying  with 
each  other,  as  they  do,  in  leaving  the  retailer  most  of 
the  profit,  the  retailer  finds  less  occasion  to  substitute 
one  brand  for  another  than  he  does  in  the  ease  of  goods 
for  which  the  manufacturer  creates  a  demand  and  then 
expects  the  retailer  to  handle  them  almost  without  profit. 
However,  the  article  from  .the  Eagle  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  our  readers. 


A  subscriber  writes  us  that,  though  we  have  improved 
the  Soap  Journal  from  time  to  time,  our  Januuary  is- 
sue was  "far  above  any  previous  issue."  This  is  a  pleas- 
ant compliment,  and — if  we  do  say  it  ourselves — it  was 
hard  earned,  for  our  efforts  to  collect  useful  and  inter- 
esting reading  matter,  and  to  exclude  everything  else, 
have  never  been  greater.  Finding  these  efforts  produc- 
tive of  results  that  are  appreciated,  we  are  encouraged 
to  continue  in  the  same  way. 


Another  reader  remarks:  "Strange  to  say,  reading 
your  paper  always  suggests  new  ideas  to  me."  If  we 
were  to  lie  awake  nights  for  a  week,  we  could  not  have 
thought  of  a  more  subtle  compliment  to  the  quality  of 
the  Soap  Journal's  reading  matter  than  is  embodied  in 
these  few  words. 


The  Milwaukee  postofnee  has  ordered  in  one  lot  a 
large  freight  car  full  of  postal  cards,  which  means  five 
millions  of  these  little  messengers.  We  are  ready  to 
admit  that  we  are  not  the  only  users  of  these  $50,000 
worth  of  postal  cards,  but  just  the  same  the  postage 
which  we  use  in  a  month  is  getting  to  be  an  item  to  be 
seriously  considered.  To  be  sure,  three-quarters  of  our 
postage  is  properly  payable  by  us,  but  the  other  quarter 
really  ought  to-  be  borne  by  those  who  have  questions  to 
ask  and  favors  they  want  done.  This  is  a  gentle  hint. 
It  may  seem  a  small  item  to  waste  words:  about,  but  our 
business  is  one  composed  almost  entirely  of  $2  subscrip- 
tions, and  after  sending  out  a  notice  of  subscription  ex- 
piring, paying  ten  cents  exchange  on  check  received,  and 
sending  a  receipt,  our  profit  on  a  subscription  can  hard- 
ly stand  further  postage  for  special  information  asked 
by  subscribers. 


A  recent  writer  on  the  scientific  features  of  soap  mak- 
ing in  a  foreign  exchange  makes  this  statement: 

"Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  solubility  of  a 
soap  decreases  as  the  composition  of  the  soap  becomes 
more  complex ;  therefore,  a  soap  made  from  stearic  acid 


is  not  so  soluble  as  a  soap  made  from  caproic  or  butyric 
acid.  Then  the  alkali  has  some  influence.  Potash  soaps 
are  more  freely  soluble  than  soda  soaps,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  potash  is  used  solely  to  make  soft  soaps, 
and  that  soda  is  preferred  to  make  hard  soaps," 

We,  in  our  ignorance,  had  always  supposed  that  potash 
just  naturally  makes  soft  soap,  and  soda  similarly  makes 
hard  soap.  Now  conies  the  scientific  writer  and  tells  us 
that  we  use  potash  to  make  soft  soap  because  that  makes 
the  soap  more  soluble,  and  that  we  prefer  soda  for  hard 
soap  because  that  makes  the  soap  less  soluble;  in  other 
words,  according  to  this  argument,  if  we  wanted  our  soft 
soap  less  soluble,  we  would  make  it  from  soda ;  and  if  we 
wanted  a  hard  soap  of  great  solubility,  why  we  should 
prefer  to  use  potash.  On  the  whole,  the  statement  quot- 
ed is  not  a  bit  practical,  but  it  is  scientific.  Scientists 
are  doing  some  wonderful  things. 


Mayor  John  Hinkle  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  proposes,  ac- 
cording to  press  dispatches,  another  new  use  for  soap. 
He  intends  to  raise  a  national  fund  to  be  used  for  demo- 
cratic campaign  purposes,  by  means  of  a  brand  of  soap 
which  he  will  place  on  the  market  and  for  every  gross  of 
which  he  says  he  will  contribute  $1.20  to  this  proposed 
fund.    He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"The  soap  is  placed  on  the  market  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  campaign  fund  for  legitimate  expenses-  neces- 
sary in  carrying  on  a  campaign  to  elect  a  president  in 
1904  who  is  opposed  to  trusts  and  monopolies;  a  presi- 
dent who  will  practice  what  he  preaches  after  election; 
a  president  who  is  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  pub- 
lic utilities ;  a  president  who  is  in  favor  of  equal  taxa- 
tion for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none;  a  president 
who  is  opposed  to  monarchies  and  empires ;  a  president 
who  is  opposed  to  wars  and  extermination  of  liberty-lov- 
ing people,  whether  in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere." 


In  political  slang  the  use  of  "soap"  in  politics  is  by 
no  means  a  novelty,  but  the  proposed  conversion  of  the 
real  article  into*  the  allegorical  soap  of  the  politician  has 
not  been  previously  attempted.  Still,  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion reminds  us  vividly  of  the  time — about  five  years 
ago — when  a  number  of  soap  factories  offered  donations 
to  churches  and  charitable  societies  in  return  for  wrap- 
pers collected  by  its  members.  In  these  cases  the  manu- 
facturers simply  used  their  schemes,  for  advertising  pur- 
poses; it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  same 
is  not  true  in  Mayor  Hinkle's  case.  Is  it  the  election  of 
a  president  or  the  advertisement  of  a  new  brand  of  soap 
lie  has  at  heart?  Perhaps  it  is  both,  and  if  so  he  is  not 
to  be  blamed  either. 

"The  soap  that  elected  President ,"  will  be 

the  next  catch  prase. 
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About  T5he  "Soap  Chemist." 

The  philosopher  "Bivalent/"'  whose  pointed  argii- 
ments  in  matters  serious  as  well  as  humorous,  have  often 
tickled  our  intellectual  palates,  was  certainly  bi-valent 
in  his  comment,  having  agreed  with  me  absolutely  in 
part  of  his  article  "The  Soap  Chemist,''  and  then  in  the 
most  graceful  maimer  he  swings  around  completely, 
and  through  an  easily  comprehended  parable  proves  that 
my  assertion  about  the  direct  and  indirect  loss  in  com- 
pounding tin-crystals  with  soap  was  entirely  wrong.  His 
argument  in  support  of  "the  indestructibility  of  mat- 
ter," viz :  the  burning  of  a  $5.00  bill,  was  most  convinc- 
ing and  both  were  very  enjoyable.  My  article  in  the  De- 
cember Journal  was  prompted  more  by  a  desire  to 
learn  what  position  others  would  assign  to  "soap  chem- 
ists" than  to  criticise  anyone  for  what  he  may  have  said 
or  apparently  implied  in  referring  to  the  soap  chemist. 
I  am  obliged  by  Mr.  Schmidt's  brief  expression,  which 
was  quite  to  the  point,  since  it  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  explain  why  I  can  not  agree  with  him,  "that  the  chem- 
ist diould  not  meddle  with  soap-making  proper."  This 
explanation  will  likewise  partly  fit  as  an  argument 
against  some  of  Mr.  Xolting's  expressions.  Let  us  con- 
sider an  establishment  where  the  profit  is  represented  by 
the  amount  of  glvcerine  extracted  from  the  stock;  (I 
have  reasons  to  believe  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
conducted  on  this  policy).  These  are  naturally  interest- 
ed to  recover  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  glycerine. 
The  analytical  chemist  can  probably  tell  you  how  much 
glycerine  is  left  in  your  soap.  That  is  probably  all  you 
expected  from  your  soap  chemist.  The  soap  chemist,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  should  in  addition  be  able 
to  state  whether  the  amount  of  glycerine  retained  by  the 
stock  is  excessive.  If  so,  he  should  be  able  to  instruct  the 
soap  boiler  exactly  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  gain  the 
proper  amount  of  glycerine.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  he 
must  know  as  much  or  more  about  actual  soap-making  as 
the  soap  boiler.  If  he  cannot  do  exactly  what  he  in- 
structs the  soap  boiler  to  do,  neither  the  "boss"  nor  the 
soap  boiler  will  have  any  confidence  in  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  "boss"  is  competent  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  advice  is  correct,  then  he  does  not  require 
the  services  of  a  soap  chemist.  If  his  policy  is  to  avoid 
all  improvements  that  are  not  of  his  own  creation,  he 
will  not  get  satisfaction  out  of  an  analytical  chemist 
who  will  test  and  report  on  what  may  be  presented  to 
him,  and  then  strictly  mind  his  own  business  in  his  lab- 
oratory. He  has  no  use  for  a  "soap  chemist"  who  is 
competent  to  instruct  his  soap  boiler  how  the  soap  should 
be  made. 

The  adoption  of  glycerine  recovery  did  not  call  for 
any  material  deviation  in  the  soap  boiling  process,  fur- 
ther than  the  observation  of  such  instructions  as  are 
furnished  by  the  chemist  who  installed  the  glvcerine 


plant.  At  the  present  time,  propositions  are  offered  that 
are  of  special  interest.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  two 
processes  available  to  the  soap  manufacturer  for  separ- 
ating the  neutral  fats  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids,  the 
yield  of  glycerine  from  either  of  which  is  claimed  to  be 
greater  than  that  obtainable  in  the  ordinary  way  of  sep- 
arating the  glycerine  from  spent  lye.  Let  the  chemist, 
who  is  not  possessed  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  soap- 
making,  suspend  judgment  as  to  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages in  adopting  either  of  these  methods.  If  the 
process  is  a  success  financially,  with  some  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  by  reason  of  the  necessary  modification  in 
saponifying  such  stock,  you  may  look  to  the  practically 
equipped  chemist  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  you  consulted  an  analytical  chemist  on  this 
subject,  he  could  hardly  advise  you  intelligently  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  scheme  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  process,  unless  he  knows  all  about  the  mode 
of  soap-making  in  actual  practice.  According  to  my 
understanding  the  competent  analytical  chemist  becomes 
a  valuable  specialist,  the  soap  chemist,  after  he  has 
learned  as  much  about  actual  soap-making  as  the  expert 
soap  boiler. 

If  the  engineer  who  invented  the  Bessemer  process 
had  not  known  all  about  steel  making,  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  ever  have  been  able  to  devise  this  simple  and 
important  method.  It  is  true  that  many  important  im- 
provements are  due  to  chance  discover}',  but  those  based 
on  chemical  decomposition  or  chemical  combination  are 
usually  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of 
some  competent  scientist  with  practical  knowledge  of  the 
particular  art. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  manufacturing  department  of  every  large  soap  man- 
ufacturing establishment  will  have  to  be  directed  by  a 
competent  chemist,  a  soap  chemist  who  understands  all 
about  soap-making  proper,  and  my  advice  to  the  analyt- 
ical chemist  engaged  in  the  soap  factory  would  be  that  he 
proceed  to  make  of  himself  an  expert  soap  boiler  as  well 
and  become  a  soap  chemist.  B.  Fair. 


An  Answer  to  the  Most  Important 

Questions   For   Soa.p 

Manufacturers. 

Editor  American  Soar  Journal: 

117; at  is  there  peculiar  to  the  soap  business  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  so  painfully,  in  the  point  of  prosperity, 
from  n-early  oil  manufactures  the  world  over1? 

This  question  is  asked  in  the  December  number,  page 
93,  of  your  valuable  Journal.  It  has  been  answered  on 
the  first  page  of  the  same  issue,  where  the  following  may 
be  read :  "A  subscriber  remarks,  'We  get  all  specifica- 
tions relating  to  inventions  in  soap  as  soon  as  patents 
are  issued,  and  among  oiir  entire  collection  of  these,  we 
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have  not)  one  which  will!  produce  anything — except 
hilarity,  when  being  read  by  a  soap-maker.' '  Here  you 
have  the  explanation  of  what  ails  the  soap  industry,  in  a 
nut  shell.  If  hilarity  (see  Webster's  definition)  is  the 
sensation  generally  created  by  reading  of  the  endeavors 
of  inventors  to  improve  detergents  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  cleanliness,  then  we  need  not  look  further  for 
the  causes  which  make  our  industry  so  unsatisfactory. 

The  fact  that  for  about  a  century  no  material  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  soaps  have  been  generally  rec- 
ognized as  such,  so  as  to  be  generally  adopted,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  decline  of  soap-making.  Nature  teaches 
that  nothing  will  remain  alive  for  any  length  of  time, 
unless  it  grows;  the  spreading  of  the  soap  industry  no- 
ticeable all  over  the  wTorlcl  is  not  a  healthy  growth.  Grow- 
ing means  sending  forth  new  branches,  blossoms  and 
fruit ;  what  is  there  new  in  soaps  to  be  found  in  the  open 
markets?  New  names,  new  shapes,  new  packages,  and 
perhaps  new  claims  for  excellence.-  New  ideas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  patents  issued,  and  these,  the  new  ideas, 
are  the  seeds,  the  starting  points  of  new  developments, 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  made  by  "A  Subscriber." 

Next  in  importance  to  the  services  rendered  the  public 
by  reputable  physicians  and  druggists  and  by  the  sup- 
pliers of  pure  food,  come  the  products  of  progressive 
soap  'manufacturers.  Why  and  how  the  thorough  re- 
moval of  foreign  matter  from  our  bodies,  clothing  and 
homes,  so  decidedly  and  advantageously  influences 
health,  vigor,  endurance  and  comfort,  has  been  shown 
repeatedly  by  the  American  Soap  Journal  and  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  here  that  "the  soap  used  by  a  nation 
serves  as  a  guage  for  its  degree  of  civilization."  The 
average  statisticians  take  the  amount  of  soap  used  as  a 
guide,  in  reality  it  is  the  quality  selected  by  users  which 
gives  those  who  know  how  to  judge  these  matters,  the 
means  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  personal  habits, 
degree  of  refinement  and  general  character  of  those  who 
purchase  the  soap.  Granting  the  importance  of  our  pro- 
fession, is  it  not  humiliating  to  read  remarks  like  the 
one  which  caused  the  writer  to  pen  these  lines?  Would 
it  not  reflect  on  American  soap-makers  as  a  class,  if  the 
subject  were  not  taken  up  in  a  similar  way  as  the  "Soap 
Chemist"  question  is  being  discussed  in  the  Journal? 
Knowing  from  personal  observation  that  the  American 
Soap  Journal  is  read  eagerly  by  quite  a  number  of  for- 
eign subscribers  who  are  watching  anxiously  what  prog- 
ress America  is  making,  ought  not  the  soap  manufactur- 
ers take  up  the  suggestion  offered  in  these  pages  and  show 
the  world  at  the  coming  St.  Louis  Fair  in  a  collective  ex- 
hibit and  by  means  of  demonstrations,  how  far  we  have 
advanced  in  the  art  of  soap-making?  We  have  plenty 
of  examples  how  this  should  be  done;  take  the  show 
rooms  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  in  one  of  our  large 
cities;  you  will  find  there  assembled  every  thing  in  the 


shape  of  tin  containers ;  the  same  applies  equally  to 
glassware,  and  some  other  lines.  The  advantages,  both 
to  purchasers  and  manufacturers,  can  easily  be  seen ;  the 
former  find  in  one  place  anything  they  may  want  in  this 
line,  they  can  get  here  new  ideas  how  to  put  up  goods  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  those  manufacturers  who  have 
combined  to  promote  their  business  interests  save  much 
money  and  worry,  as  all  their  correspondence,  selling, 
shipping,  collecting,  etc.,  is  done  through  one  office. 

Eventually  soap  manufacturers  will  be  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  form  similar  groups.  The  makers  of  such 
soaps,  as  will  collectively  fill  every  need  in  the  soapy  line, 
will  have  to  form  combinations  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Besides,  good,  faithful,  steady  assistants, 
willing  to  work  for  a  fair  share  of  actual  profits  made, 
are  getting  very  scarce,  and  such  scarcity  is  another 
cause  for  the  grouping  together  of  such  manufacturers 
as  can  co-operate  together  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
This  kind  of  co-operation  is  badly  needed,  not  the  old 
style  of  '"Soap  Manufacturers'  Association,"  whose  mem- 
bers come  together  and  consult  at  what  price  each  ought 
to  sell  cocoanut  oil  soap  in  certain  packages,  as  was  done 
at  the  Buffalo  convention.  One  cannot  well  help  smil- 
ing at  the  idea  of  fixing  prices  in  an  article  which  can  be 
made  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  quality.  From  the 
finest  East  India  Cochin  oil  to  the  poorest  Copra  cocoa- 
nut  oil  there  is  a  wide  range  of  value  in  the  oil;  the 
caustic  soda  also  differs  somewhat ;  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture, the  care  and  skill  of  the  soap-maker  and  his 
pay,  the  freshness  of  the  goods,  the  more  or  less  expen- 
sive way  of  selling,  delivery  and  collecting,  the  risk  taken 
in  good  or  doubtful  customers  and  many  other  items, 
must  be  considered  in  order  to  do  a  successful  business.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  things 
are  complicated,  they  cannot  be  made  simpler  by  ignor- 
ing their  true  nature  and  the  soap  business  is  extremely 
complicated  and  can  only  be  done  as  it  should  be  done 
by  dividing  labor  and  profits  on  an  equitable  basis,  and 
this  latter  can,  in  turn,  be  clone  only  by  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  people  possessing  the  required  education, 
facilities,  natural  gifts,  the  capital,  experience  and  other 
necessities ;  one  of  these  factors  lacking  makes  failure  of 
large  enterprises  certain.  Should  there  be  any  manu- 
facturers who,  because  they  themselves  make  but  a 
few  brands,  be  in  doubt  how  exhibitions,  show  and  dem- 
onstration rooms  would  be  made  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic and  of  benefit  to  themselves,  let  them  write  their 
views  to  the  American  Soap  Journal  and  thus  give 
that  publication  a  chance  to  print  replies  from  other 
manufacturers. 

Frequent  exchange  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  is  neces- 
sary to  come  to  an  understanding  how  to  carry  out  the 
co-operation  plan  on  a  mutually1  satisfactory  basis. 

A.  I.  K. 
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Substitution. 

Concert  of  action  has  been  proposed  among  manufac- 
turers and  others  in  suppressing  what  may  justly  be 
called  the  evil  of  substitution  in  our  shops.  That  is,  the 
forcing  upon  customers  of  goods  they  do  not  wish,  as 
substitutes  for  goods  they  call  for.  This  is  often  a  con- 
venience to  the  grocer,  druggist,  paint  dealer,  or  what  not, 
as  it  enables  him  to  make  a  small,  cheap  stock  go  further 
tban  it  otherwise  would.  Yet,  it  not  only  thwarts  the 
customer  of  his  purpose,  but  it  reflects  on  the  most  en- 
terprising of  the  manufacturers.  For  example,  if  the 
maker  of  a  certain  chemical  spends  a.  fortune  in  securing 
the  best  and  purest  and  most  serviceable  form  of  that 
chemical,  then  spends  another  fortune  in  advertising  it, 
and  a  person  who  reads  the  advertisement  tries  to  buy  it 
in  a  shop,  but  is  put  off  by  the  proprietor  by  something 
which  he  says  is  just  as  good,  or  better  and  cheaper,. and 
the  customer  finds  that  the  substitution  is  a  fraud,  or 
that  it  is  less  adequate  to  its  purpose  than  the  article  he 
wanted,  he  may  still  believe  the  shopkeeper,  and  must 
then  draw  the  inference  that  if  the  substitute  is  poor,  yet 
is  better  than  the  article  he  has  heard  about,  then  the 
stuff  he  waaited  to  buy  is  worthless. 

Shopkeepers  are  anxious  to  sell  goods  on  which  they 
can  make  the  largest  profit.  The  goods  that  promise  that 
profit  are  usually  shoddy,  masked  as  honest,  durable  and 
serviceable  articles.  To  press  these  on  the  customer  is 
an  act  of  dishonesty  when  the)-  are  offered  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  equal  to  the  goods  that  have  been 
called  for,  and  it  is  hardly  a  question  but  that  a  manu- 
facturer aggrieved  by  such  an  assurance  has'  redress  at 
law.  The  concerns  that  make  what  may  be  called  stand- 
ard articles — foods,  soap,  medicines,  materials  of  use  in 
the  arts,  mechanical  devices  and  implements — ha,ve  rep- 
utations which  they  must  defend  by  keeping  up  the  qual- 
ity of  their  output.  Sophistication  or  cheapening  of 
their  product  would  mean  ultimate  discovery  and  the 
loss  of  their  business.  The  small  adventurer,  however, 
who  makes  an  imitation  of  an  article  that  has  been  creat- 
ed and  perfected  by  another  at  much  expense  and  pains, 
has  no  reputation  to  lose,  and  although  he  may  hope  to 
build  Tip  an  honest  business  in  the  future  he  is  concerned 
for  the  present  merely  in  creating  a  capital  for  larger 
operations :  hence  he  prospers  through  virtual  fraud,  if 
he  prospers  at  all. 

One  concern  in  this  city  announces  with  complacent 
pricle  that  it  has  226  substitutes  that  it  urges  upon  people 
who  want  something  else.  They  are  all  imitations  of 
articles  that  cost  a  little  more  and  are  probably  better. 
If  the  customer  buys  them,  supposing  that  they  are  what 
he  has  asked  for,  he  is  a  victim  of  fraud ;  if  he  accepts 
them  unwillingly  and  judges  the  originals  by  the  poverty 
of  the  imitation,  the  honest  manufacturer  becomes  the 


victim  of  fraud.  There  may  be  goods  which  are  just  as 
serviceable  as  those  which  are  better  known :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  of  those  which  dealers -are  most  keen  to 
sell  are  sold  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  not  as  ser- 
viceable; hence  they  are  cheaper  and  offer  a  better  profit. 
The  practice  of  substitution  may  have  originated  in  the 
economical  practices  of  retail  dealers,  but  it  has  become 
largely  an  intentional  dishonesty. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Table  of  Baume  Degrees. 

Specific  Gravities  and  Weight  per  Cubic  Foot. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 


Weight  per 

Weight  per 

Baume. 

Sp.  gr. 

cu.  ft. 

Baume. 

Sp.  gr. 

cu.  ft. 

10.    ° 

1.0731 

66.89 

22. 

1.1763 

73.32 

10.2 

66.99 

22.2 

73.44 

10.4 

67.09 

22.4 

73.56 

10.6 

67.19 

22  6 

73.68 

10.8 

67.29 

22.8 

73.79 

11. 

1.0810 

67.38 

23. 

1,1858 

73.91 

11.2 

67.48 

23  2 

74.03 

11.4 

67.58 

23.4 

74.15 

11.6 

67.68 

23.6 

74.27 

11.8 

67.78 

23.8 

74.40 

12. 

1.0890 

67.88 

24. 

1.1955 

74.52 

12.2 

67.98 

24.2 

1.1975 

74.64 

12.4 

6S.08 

24.4 

1.1995 

74.76 

12.6 

68.18 

24.6 

74.89 

12.8 

68.28 

24.8 

75.01 

13. 

1.0972 

68.39 

25. 

1.2053 

75.13 

13.2 

68.49 

25.2 

1.2073 

75.25 

13.4 

68.59 

25.4 

1  2093 

75.38 

13.6 

68.69 

25.6 

1.2113 

75.50 

13.8 

68.80 

25.8 

1.2133 

75.63 

14. 

1.1054 

68.90 

26. 

1.2153 

75.75 

14.2 

1.1071 

69.00 

26.2 

1.2173 

75.88 

14.4 

1.1088 

69.10 

26.4 

1.2193 

76.00 

14.6 

1.1105 

69.21 

26.6 

1.2213 

76.13 

14.8 

1.1122 

69.32 

26.8 

1.2233 

76.26 

15. 

1.1138 

69.43 

27. 

1.2254 

76.38 

15.2 

69.53 

27.2 

1.2277 

76.51 

15  4 

69.63 

27.4 

1.2297 

76.64 

15.6 

69.74 

27.6 

1.2317 

76.77 

15.8 

69.85 

27.8 

1.2337 

76.90 

16 

1.1224 

69.96 

28. 

1.2357 

77.03 

16.2 

70.06 

28.2 

77.16 

16  4 

70.16 

28.4 

77.29 

16.6 

70.26 

28.6 

77.42 

16.8 

70  37 

28.8 

77.55 

17. 

1.1310 

70.49 

29. 

1.2462 

77.68 

17.2 

70.60 

29.2 

77.81 

17.4 

70.71 

29.4 

77.94 

17.6 

70  82 

29.6 

78.07 

17.8 

70.93 

29.8 

78.20 

18. 

1.1398 

71.05 

30. 

1.2569 

78  35 

18.2 

71.16 

30.2 

78.50 

18.4 

71.27 

30.4 

78.63 

18.6 

71.38 

30.6 

78.76 

18.8 

71.49 

30.8 

78.89 

19. 

1.1487 

71.60 

31. 

1.2677 

79.02 

19.2 

71.71 

31.2 

79.16 

19.4 

71.82 

31.4 

79.30 

19.6 

71.93 

31.6 

79.43 

19.8 

72.05 

31.8 

79  57 

20. 

1.1578 

72.17 

32. 

1  2788 

79.71 

20.2 

72.28 

32.2 

79.85 

20.4 

72.39 

32.4 

79  99 

20.6 

72.51 

32.6 

80  13 

20.8 

72.62 

32.8 

80.27 

21. 

1.1670 

72.74 

33. 

1.2901 

80  42 

21.2 

1.1690 

72.85 

33  2 

80.56 

21.4 

1.1710 

72.97 

33.4 

80.70 

21.6 

1.1730 

73.08 

33  6 

80.85 

21.8 

1.1750 

73.20 

33.8 

80.99 
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Weight  per 

Weight  per 

iaume. 

Sp.  gr. 

cu.  ft. 

Bavme. 

Sp    gr. 

cu.  ft. 

34. 

1.301,5 

81.13 

38. 

1.3494 

84.11 

34.2 

81.28 

38.2 

:  84.26 

34.4 

81.42 

38.4 

84.42 

34.6 

81.57 

38.6 

84.58 

34.8 

81.71 

38.8 

84.74 

35. 

1.3131 

81.85 

39. 

1.3619 

84.89 

35.2 

82.00 

39.2 

85  05 

35.4 

82.15 

39.4 

85.21 

35.6 

82.29 

39.6 

85.37 

35.8 

82.44 

39.8 

85.53 

36. 

1.3250 

82.59 

40. 

1.3746 

85.68 

36.2 

82.74 

40.2 

36.4 

82.89 

40.4 

36.6 

83.04 

40.6 

36.8 

83.19 

40.8 

37. 

1.3370 

83.34 

41. 

1.3876 

86.49 

37.2 

83.49 

42. 

1.4009 

87  32 

37.4 

83.65 

43. 

1.4143 

88.16 

37.6 

83.80 

44. 

1.4281 

89.02 

37.8 

83.96 

45. 

1.4421 

89.89 

On  Recovering  Glycerine  From 
Wa.ste  Lye. 

( Extract  from  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung,  Augsburg. ) 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  100  lbs."  of  fat 
yield  only  3  to  6  lbs.  of  lye  glycerine,  containing  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  glycerine,  although  fresh  fats  contain  9-10 
per  cent,  of  glycerine;. from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
glycerine  has  therefore  been  lost  in  such  cases.  ■  That 
these  meagre  results  are  facts  in  many  instances  is  just 
as  true  as  it  is  a  fact  that  with  proper  care  and  suitable 
methods  8  per  cent,  of  crude  glycerine  can  be  obtained. 
What  then  causes  these  considerable  differences  ? 

When  we  saponify  100  lbs.  tallow  containing  9  per- 
cent, of  glycerine,  using  100  lbs',  of  20  degree  soda  lye 
and  open  steam,  we  obtain  about  215  lbs.  of  kettle  con- 
tents consisting  of 

105  lbs.  stearate  and  oleate  of  soda  (pure  soap), 

9  lbs.  glycerine,  in 
111  lbs.  water  (inch  free  alkali). 

On  adding  8  lbs.  salt  to  the  kettle,  there  will  separate 
about  1 60  lbs.  of  grained  soap  which  consists  of  the  105 
lbs.  of  pure  soap  and  55  lbs.  of  liquid  (water,  glycerine, 
about  1  lb.  of  salt  and  a  little  free  alkali)  ;  the  waste  lye 
consists  of  55  lbs.  liquid  (water,  glycerine,  about  7  lbs. 
salt  and  some  free  alkali). 

The  entire  glycerine  formed  during  saponification  was 
contained  uniformly  dissolved  in  the  110  lbs.,  of  water 
which  also  held  the  soap  in  solution,  and  we  may  cer- 
tainly assume  that  when  half  of  the  total  liquid  remains 
in  the  soap  and  half  goes  into  the  waste  lye,  the  same  is 
true  of  the  glycerine;  in  other  words  41/2  1D.s  of  glycerine 
will  be  found  in  the  waste  lye,  and  41/2  lbs.  will  be  in  tire 
soap.  On  now  running  off  the  waste  lye  and  again  add- 
ing 55  lbs,  of  liquid  (lye) ,  we  again  have  105  lbs.  of  pure 
soap,  but  only  41/2  lbs.  glycerine  in  the  1051/2  lbs.  fluid  in 
the  kettle.  Graining  again  by  salt  and  separating  the 
lye,  half  of  the  glycerine  still  in  the  kettle  (2%  lbs.) 


again  remains  in  the  soap  and  2y±  lbs.  go  into  the  waste 
lye.  A  third  change  yields  iy8  lbs.  in  the  waste  lye  and 
leaves  1%  lbs.  still  in  the  soap.  We  have  thus  obtained: 
First  change :  62  lbs.  waste  lye  with  l1/^  lbs.  glycerine. 
Second  change  :  62  lbs.  waste  lye  with  21/4l  lbs.  glycerine. 
Third  change :       62  lbs.  waste  lye  with  1%  lbs.  glycerine. 

The  total  result,  therefore,  is  186  lbs.  of  lye  with  7% 
lbs.  of  glycerine,  besides_l%  lbs.  of  glycerine  still  con- 
tained in  160  lbs.  of  .soap. 

The  assumption  that  the  glycerine  is  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  water  contained  in  the  lye  and  the 
soap  respectively  is  supported  by  analyses  of  soaps  made 
after  the  second  and  third  changes,  and  of  the  lyes.  The 
cost  of  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  by  the  use  of  waste 
steam,  being  very  low,  it  is  advisable,  on  the  strength  of 
the  preceding  considerations,  to  make  at  least  two 
changes,  whereby  6%  lbs.  of  glycerine  (corresponding  to 
8.4'  per  cent,  of  80  per  cent,  crude)  arc  obtained  from 
100  lbs.  of  fat,  A  third  change  raises  the  yield  to  7% 
lbs.  as  above  stated,  corresponding  to  9.9  per  cent,  of  80 
per  cent,  crude).  Small  losses,  of  course,  occur  in  sub- 
sequent treatment,  so  that  a  yield  of  8  and  9  per  cent,  of 
80  per  cent,  crude  respectively  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
actual  result  of  two  and  three  chancres. 


Analysis  of  Soa.p  Lye. 

The  analysis  of  soap  lye  comprises  the  following  de- 
terminations : — soap,  free  caustic  alkali,  alkaline  car- 
bonates, glycerine,  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sul- 
phate. These  form  the  essential  constituents  of  this 
bye-product. 

The  free  alkalies  are  usually  determined  by  diluting 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  lye  with  distilled  water,  and 
titrating  this  solution  with  a  normal  acid  solution,  using 
either  phenol-phthalein,  litmus  tincture,  or  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  As  regards  the  use  of  phenol- 
phthalein,  or  litmus  tincture  as  an  indicator,  we  would 
condemn  these  coloring  matters  as  not  being  applicable 
for  determining  substances  of  that  nature,  as  they  in 
variably  lead  to  false  results;  for  if  any  solution  is 
taken  containing  carbonates,  say,  for  instance,  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  titrated  with  normal  acid  solution  with 
phenol-phthalein,  or  litmus  tincture  as  indicator,  and  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  carbonic  acid  thus  liberated, 
normal  acid  solutions  must  be  added  in  excess  and  ti- 
trated back  with  normal  alkalies.  As  soap  lye  always 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  soap  in  solution,  and  an 
excess  of  normal  acid  solution  added  to  the  soap-lye  solu- 
tion divides  it  into  its  constituents,  a  greater  quantity 
of  acid  is  needed  to  decompose  the  soap  and  neutralize 
the  free  alkali,  than  would  be  required  for  the  neutral- 
izing of  the  alkali  alone.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the 
result  obtained  in  this  manner  would  be  too  high. 
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By  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  which  is  known 
as  not  being  effected  by  carbonic  acid,  the  soap  lye  can 
be  titrated  directly.  In  this  case  it  must  be  titrated 
when  cold,  as  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  so 
rapidly  decomposed.  For  technical  purposes  this  method 
is  decidedly  the  best  where  immediate  results  are  de- 
sired. 

But  for  an  absolute  accurate  determination  this  me- 
thod is  not  applicable,  since  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  .substances,  methyl  orange  shows  a 
very  indistinct  end-reaction.  Therefore  the  free  alkali 
is  determined  in  the  following  manner: 

Place  20  c.c.  of  the  soap  lye  into  a  500  c.e.  flask,  with 
an  excess  of  barium  chloride  solution,  fill  to  the  mark 
with  distilled  water,  and  after  shaking  the  flask  well, 
filter  off  250  c.  c.  and  titrate  in  an  Erlenmeier  flask, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator ;  by  this  the  per  cent, 
of  free  caustic  alkali  in  volume  is  found;  and  by  divid- 
ing this  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lye,  the  per  cent, 
in  weight  is  obtained. 

Another  50  c.c.  of  the  soap  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water  bath  by  steadily  conducting  into  the  solution 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  heating  to  150  deg.  to  155 
deg.  C,  to  volatilize  all  the  glycerine.  The  residue  is 
brought  into  a  suitable  flask,  and  treated  with  pure, 
absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  filter  washed  out  sufficiently  with  ether. 

The  residue,  besides  having  sodium  chloride  and 
sodium  sulphate,  has  on  the  filter  the  total  free  alkali 
which  is  present  in  the  soap  lye,  in  form  of  carbonate. 
This  residue  is  then  diluted  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  and 
100  c.c.  (  =  10  c.c.  lye)  is  titrated  with  decinormal  sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  in- 
dicator. 

If  the  amount,  previously  determined,  for  free 
caustic  alkali  be  calculated  to  carbonate,  and  this  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  carbonate  just  found,  we  have  the 
actual  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  soap  lye. 
It  is  self-evident  in  this  case,  that  the  result  must  be 
divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lye,,  to  obtain  the 
percentage  by  weight. 

As  this  calculation  by  means  of  specific  gravity  is 
axiomatic,  no  mention  will  be  made  of  this  in  the  next 
determination. 

To  determine  the  sodium  chloride,  neutralize  50  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  (=10  c.c.  lye)  with  decinormal  nitric  acid 
solution.  The  quantity  of  acid  to  be  added  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  previously 
determined,  and  titrate  with  a  decinormal  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

The  amount  of  sodium  sulphate  is  obtained  by  a 
gravimetric  sulphuric  acid  determination,  by  taking 
another  50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  solution. 

To  perform  the  irlveerine  determination,  acidify  25 
c.c.  of  the  lye  with  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  with  water, 


boil,  add  about  five  grammes  solid  paraffin  to  the  hot 
solution  and  filter  after  cooling.  Glycerine  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  filtrate  either  by  the  permanganate 
method  of  Benedict  or  by  Heyner's  bichromatie  method. 
The  amount  of  soap  is  calculated  by  determining  the 
Fatty  acids,  which  is  done  by  acidifying  50  c.c.  of  the 
lye  with  sulphuric  acid,  heating,  extracting  by  a  solvent 
for  fats,  etc.  By  titrating  then  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  fatty  acids  with  a  fifth  normal  caustic  soda  solution, 
and  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  the  amount  of 
combined  alkali  is  obtained.  The  sum  of  the  latter  and 
the  anhydrates  of  the  fatty  acids  give  the  amount  of  dry 
soap  in  the  solution. — Oil  &  Colourman's  Journal. 


Ha.rness  Dressing. 

Myrtle  wax 2  pounds 

Beeswax 2  pounds 

Tallow    .  .  . 2  pounds 

Lamp  Black 1  ounce 

Castor  oil 2  pints 

Neatsfoot  oil 1  gallon 

Mix  well  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and  always  mix 
thoroughly  before  using.  The  harness  should  be  well 
cleaned  before  applying  any  kind  of  a  dressing.  It  is 
oest  to  wash  the  leather  with  soap  suds  and  then  dry 
with  a  cloth  before  using  the  dressing. 

The  Era  Formulary  gives  the  following  formula 
for — 

Harness  Jet. 

Best  glue 4  ounces 

Good  vinegar l}/2  pints 

Best  gum  arabic ...  2  ounces 

Good  Black  Ink V2  pint 

Best  isinglass 2  drams 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  ink',  and  melt  the  isinglass 
in  another  vessel  in  as  much  hot  water  as  will  cover  it. 
Having  first  steeped  the  glue  in  the  vinegar  until  soft, 
dissolve  it  completely  by  the  aid  of  heat,  stirring  to  pre- 
vent burning.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  180°  F. 
Add  the  ink  and  gum  and  allow  the  mixture  to  again 
rise  to  the  same  temperature.  Lastly  mix  the  solution 
in  isinglass,  and  remove  from  the  fire.  When  used,  a 
small  portion  must  be  heated  until  fluid,  and  then  ap- 
plied with  a  sponge,  and  allowed  to  dry  on. 


If  you  need  sleep  it  is  a  good  policy  to  turn  trade 
down.  To  refuse  to  keep  such  popular  lines,  as  for  in- 
stance, Baby's  Own  Soap,  because  you  cannot  make  a 
stated  profit  on  it,  and  let  people  go  elsewhere  for  their 
purchases.  But  if  you  need  money,  you  need  every  cus- 
tomer you  can  grab,  and  if  he  asks  for  a  certain  article 
sell  it — sell  it  as  cheap  as  your  neighbor.  This  man 
does  not  buy  only  one  line  of  goods  and  your  profit  will 
come  anil  vour  trade  grow. — Canadian  Advertisement. 
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AMONG     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 


No.   5,  15he   Conklin    Chemical   Co.,  Chicago. 


Taking  up,  for  a  change,  one  of  the  younger  soap 
factories  for  description  this  month,  we  illustrate  here- 
with the  works  of  the  Conklin  Chemical  Co.  of  Chicago. 
The  property  occupies  300x1,000  feet,  at  Ninety-sixth 
street  and  Erie  avenue,  South  Chicago,  located  adjacent 


each,  with  other  machinery  to  match.  One  of  the'  fea- 
tures on  which  Mr.  Conklin  prides  himself  is  composed 
of  the  drying  chambers  of  his  own  design.  There  are 
two  of  these,  each  25  feet  in  length,  6  feet  in  width 
and  5  feet  high,  one  being  above  the  other.     They  are 


to  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  Illinois  Central,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  numerous  other  railroads  that  reach  South  Chicago, 
a  spur  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  running  into  their  yard 
and  another  along  side  their  soap  factory  and  warehouse. 

The  building  is  50x100,  two  stories  in  height ;  a  power 
house  30x75  and  a  warehouse  40x70,  and  is  excellently 
located  for  manufacturing  and  shipping  purposes. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Allen  Conklin  and 
the  soapmaker  is  Fred  Stansbury,  who  has  seen  service 
in  soap  making  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America. 

The  factory  holds  two  kettles  of  85,000  lbs.  capacity 


built  entirely  of  metal.  The  soap  chips  fall  from  the 
chipping  disc  onto  a  metal  apron  elevator  which  carries 
them  upward,  (and  as  the  apron  passes  over  the  upper 
bend  the  chips  fall  on  a  similar  apron  at  the  top  of  the 
dry  room),  turns  downward  a  few  inches,  then  returns 
to  the  front  end,  and  thus  travels  from  end  to  end  until 
it  reaches  the  bottom  at  the  further  end,  where  the 
chips  fall  from  it,  pass  through  a  chute  in  the  floor  to 
a  barrel  below.  The  passage  through  the  dry  room  con- 
sumes thirty  minutes.  An  artesian  well  on  the  premises 
furnishes  the  water  required  for  the  factory.  The  par- 
ticular specialty  of  this  firm  is  soap  for  laundries  in 
bar  and  chip  form. 
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Almond  Oil  and  Its  Substitutes. 

By  W.  C.  Allen  and  E.  T.  Brewis,  F.  I.  C. 

In  speaking  of  almond  oil  we  have  to  remember  at 
the  outset  that  almonds  are  produced  in  many  countries, 
and,  although  most  of  those  that  reach  our  market  are 
shipped  from  a  zone  falling  between  the  30th  and  45th 
parallels  of  north  latitude  that  might  he  broadly  de- 
scribed as  ''Southern  Europe  and  countries  adjacent," 
we  have  within  that  limit  to  deal  with  fruit  produced 
under  varying  conditions  both  of  climate  and  soil.  This 
is  evident  when  we  glance  at  the  different  countries  from 
which  we  get  our  principal  supplies,  viz.,  Morocco, 
Canary  Islands,  Portugal;  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Syria,  and  Persia. 

Mqller,  in  his  "Lehrbuch  der  Pharmaeognosie," 
states  that  approximately  ••Almonds  contain  50  per  cent. 
of  fatty  oil,  23  per  cent,  albuminous  bodies,  6  per  cent, 
sugar,  and  3  per  cent,  gum.  Starch  is  absent,  Bitter 
almonds  contain,  in  addition,  3  per  cent,  of  a  crystallisa- 
ble  glucoside  amygialin,  which,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
is  acted  upon  by  the  emulsion  and  is  decomposed  into 
hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  volatile  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds." 

The  above  percentage  of  fatty  oil  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably exaggerated — the  estimate  of  Schaedler  (-15 
per  cent,  from  sweet  and  38  per  cent,  from  bitter)  be- 
ing much  more  in  accordance  with  practical  experience. 

In  a  company  of  pharmacists,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  "almond  oil"  of  commerce  is 
almost  entirely  obtained  by  the  expression  of  bitter 
almonds  in  powerful  hydraulic  presses.  The  expressed, 
oils  from  "sweets"  and  "bitters"  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  in  anv  material  degree  (compare  Valencia 
sweets  and  Sicily  bitters),  whilst  the  additional  pro- 
duct, essential  oil  of  almonds,  obtained  by  distillation 
of  the  "press  cake"  from  the  latter,  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  supply  almond  oil  at  a  price  that  would  not 
be  possible  were  really  "sweet  almonds"  alone  used. 

Morocco,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly  known, 
"Barbary"  bitters,  at  any  rate  those  from  the  port  of 
Mogador,  are  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  sweets.  The 
exports  from  the  more  northerly  ports,  viz.,  Saffi,  Maza- 
gan,  and  occasionally  Bhabat,  appear  less  open  to  this 
objection,  though  a  slight  admixture  is  usually  met  with. 
The  supplies  from  Sicily  are  not  only  of  larger  growth, 
but  arc  prepared  for  the  market  in  a  superior  manner. 
being  cleaner  and  more  thoroughly  sorted  into  their 
respective  classes  "sweet"  and  "bitter."  Thus,  here 
again  we  must  note  a  difference  even  in  bitter  almonds, 
and  whilst  our  suggested  masticator  would  find  even 
the  ordinary  Mogador  "sweet"  almonds  bitter,  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  got  hold  of  true  Sicilian  bitters,  his 
language  might  not  bear  a  "qualitative  analysis."     The 


imported  production  of  the  Canary  Islands  holds  a  some- 
what intermediate  place  between  that  of  Morocco  and 
Sicily,  whilst  French  Syrian  and  Persian  may  be  said 
practically  to  resemble  the  Sicilian  almonds  as  regards 
the  quality  o  f  the  oil  they  produce.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  these  differing  sources  of  supply,  we  cannot  expect 
absolute  uniformity  in  results  upon  the  examination  of 
the  various  oils,  more  especially  by  color  re-actions. 
Fortunately,  these  differences  are  but  slight,  and  in  no 
ease  do  they  reach  a  limit  that  would  cause  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  a  genuine  almond  oil  from  one  containing 
any  of  the  ordinary  adulterants. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1898,  states  that  almond 
oil  docs  not  congeal  until  nearly  20 °C.  The  German 
merely  says  that  "it  remains  clear  at  10 °C,"  whilst  the 
U.S. P.,  with  its  usual  thoroughness,  combines  the  two 
statements.  The  lower  limit  appears  to  be  reasonable, 
and  conforms  to  our  experience.  All  three  authorities 
unite  in  giving  the  nitric  acid  tests,  while  the  German 
and  the  United  States  stipulate  in  addition  a  test  de- 
pendent upon  the  melting  point  and  solubility  of  the  free 
fatty  acids. 

The  nitric  acid  test  has  replaced  that  given  by  Bieber 
who  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  almond  and  the  so- 
called  "peach  kernel  oil."  We  owe  such  to  his  investi- 
gations, which  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trade 
how  extensively  the  cheaper  oil  was  being  sold  as  "al- 
mond oil,"  or  used  to  make  the  true  "Oleum  amygdala? 
dule."  become  like  the  product  of  "the  widow's  cruse." 
Although  this  re-agent  is  now  apt  to  be  considered  ob- 
solete, in  favor  of  the  nitric  acid  test,  and  rightly  so,  we 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  comparative 
tests  are  made  by  the  two  methods,  on  a  series  of  oils. 
some  of  the  differing  characteristics  of  individual  sam- 
ples are  brought  out  more  clearly  by  the  Bieber  test ; 
all  this  is  more  especially  noticeable  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hours.  We  may,  however,  add  that  we  find  that 
the  proportions  one  to  four  rather  than  one  to  five  pre- 
sent advantages  in  actual  working. 

Maben's  results  using  nitric  acid,  e.g.,  1.42,  differ 
from  those  of  other  observers,  and  have  repeatedly  been 
quoted  by  authors  who  seem  to  have  overlooked  his  ex- 
planation that  the  oils  upon  which  he  experimented  were 
not  those  usually  met  with  in  English  commerce. 

Later,  Micko  (Analyst  1803,  p.  149)  pointed  out 
that  the  peach  blossoms  colour  ascribed  by  Bieber  to 
peach  kernel  oil  was  really  due  to  the  oil  from'  apricot 
kernels. 

No  reference  to  the  chemical  reactions  of  almond  and 
kernel  oils  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
helpful  researches  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Umney,  who  has  done 
so  much  in  aid  of  scientific  production  in  British  manu- 
facturing pharmacy. 
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Since  light  has  been  thrown,  upon  this  question,  we 
believe  that  adulteration  of  almond  oil  is  comparatively 
rare.  It  is  substitution  rather  than  adulteration  that 
is  the  practical  question  of  the  day.  At  the  present 
time  this  question  has  become  acute;  the  damage  done 
to  growing  crops  of  almonds  by  the  unseasonable  frosts 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  and  this,  which  has  in  turn 
affected  the  price  of  the  oil.  The  temptation  to  substi- 
tution is  therefore  considerable. 

Of  such  substitutes,  peach  or  apricot  kernel  oils, 
above  alluded  to,  stand  foremost;  they  are,  indeed,  the 
only  ones  that  need  serious  discussion  and  we  may  here 
state  that  though  it  is  interesting  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  to  trace  the  difference  between  oil  from 
peach  kernels  and  that  from  the  kernels  of  apricots  for 
all  practical  purposes,  we  may  take  the  two  as  inter- 
changeable. Shipments,  although  now  consisting  chief- 
ly of  apricot  kernels  containing  occasional  packages  of 
peach  in  the  past  have  been  known  to  the  trade  as 
"peach  kernels/'  and  it  was  this  that  originally  guided 
us  to  use  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  correct  title  for 
the  products,  Oleum  Amyaclala;  Persicce,  from  Amygda- 
lus  Persi-ca,  the  peach,  and  not,  as  some  of  our  friends 
have  freely  translated  it  "Persian  almond  oil."  This 
oil,  now  so  largely  produced  at  home  under  its  distinc- 
tive name,  yet  constantly  described  from  abroad  as 
"almond  oil,'  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  its 
namesake.  It  is  slightly  more  limpid  and  possesses  a 
more  nutty  flavor  than  the  true  almond  oil,  the  rich, 
bland,  soft  taste  of  which  can  be  recognized  by  an  expert. 

These  kernel  oils  have  not  the  same  keeping  quality 
as  the  oil  for  which  they  are  substituted,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  greater  limpidity,  has  been  the  cause 
of  various  troubles,  where  they  had  been  unwittingly 
used  in  place  of  almond  oil.  The  red  colour  reaction 
of  apricot  as  compared  with  the  yellowish  white  of  al- 
mond is  characteristic  and  sharply  marks  a  distinction 
between  the  two. 

In  recent  years  we  have  met  with  many  cases  of  un- 
doubted adulteration,  and  within  the  last  12  months 
have  noticed  this  to  a  very  marked  extent.  Out  of  at 
least  seven  representative  samples  of  foreign  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  one  only  could  be 
recognized  as  an  unsophisticated  kernel  oil.  The  prin- 
cipal adulterants  to  be  looked  for  are  oils  of  cotton  seed, 
sesame,  poppy,  olive  and  araohis,  But  this  is  a  branch 
of  the  subject  with  which  we  have  no  practical  experi- 
ence, and  have  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  relia- 
ble information.  We  have,  however,  seen  certain  speci- 
mens which  had  nothing  in  common  with  "almond  oil," 
whose  name  they  bore,  or  of  the  kernel  oil  so  often  used 
as  a  substitute. 

In  conclusion  whilst  we  belive  that  almond  oil  will 
always  be  facile  princeps  amongst  fixed  oils,  we  see  no 


reason  why  the  true  peach  or  apricot  kernel  oils  should 
not  continue  to  find  a  useful  place  where  they  are  suited 
to  any  particular  manufacture,  and  we  should  certainly 
protest  against  any  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  purchaser. 


EvicaJyptus  Oil. 

The  eucalyptus  tree  is  of  great  importance,  not  only 
for  its  most  valuable  essential  oil,  but  as  a  forest  tree, 
and  as  a  sanifier  of  malarious  districts.  It  is  indigen- 
ous to  Tasmania  and  the  east  of  Australia.  It  was  first 
observed  by  an  European  in  1792,  when  Labillardiere 
saw  it  in  Tasmania.  In  Australia  the  eucalyptus  forms 
vast  evergTeen  forests,  and  some  specimens  attain  a 
height  of  100  yards.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
eucalyptus  can  accomodate  itself  to  any  soil,  and  grows 
equally  well  on  the  tops  or  the  arid  slopes  of . mountains 
and  in  damp  valleys.  The  aspect  of  the  fully-grown 
tree  depends  largely  upon  circumstances.  When  young 
it  always  presents  a  pyriform  mass,  but  on  reaching  a 
certain  age  it  may  either  branch  out  widely  from  a  very 
short  trunk,  or  may  rise  to  a  great  height  without  any 
branches  at  all.  Wherever  it  may  be  it  is  always  in  a 
state  of  sap. 

In  the  South  of  France  it  flowers  at  all  seasons,  and 
remains  green  throughout  the  year,  as  in  Australia.  It 
has  a  balsamic  odor,  more  agreeable  than  that  of  turp- 
entine, and  resulting  from  a  volatile  oil  contained  in 
great  abundance  in  the  leaves.  Sown  in  the  spring,  the 
eucalyptus  reaches  a  height  of  several  yards  in  the  next 
summer,  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  plant.  At  Cannes 
seedlings  in  favorable  places  reach  a  height  of  20  feet 
by  the  December  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
they  were  planted.  The  increase  in  height  is  equally 
rapid  during  the  third  year,  but  then  it  lessens  as  the 
trunk  thickens.  Trees  eight  to  ten  years'  old  have  a 
mean  height  of  about  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  about 
1 4  inches  at  1 8  inches  above  the  ground.  These  results 
are  gathered  from  measurements  made  in  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

In  the  South  of  France,  the  cultivation  of  the  euca- 
lyptus, which  grows  well  wherever  the  winters  are  not 
too  severe,  has  spread  rapidly,  although  attempts  to 
grow  the  tree  in  and  around  Paris  have  failed.  In  the 
.  South  of  France,  as  well  as  in  Corsica,  Algeria,  Spain 
and  Italy,  eucalyptus  growing  is  very  remunerative,  as 
eucalyptus  forests  attain  in  twentyfive  to  thirty  years  a 
development  which  it  takes  an  ordinary  forest  five  times 
as  long  to  reach. 

The  absorbent  properties  of  the  eucalyptus,  and  the 
aromatic  emanations  which  it  sheds  around  it,  explains 
its  wholesome  influence  in  marshy  districts.  It  absorbs 
the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  fills  the  atmosphere  with 
antiseptic  vapors,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  practi- 
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eally  tested  with  striking  results.  Henee,  wherever  the 
eucalyptus  grows  wild  the  climate  is  salubrious;  even  if 
it  was  not  so  originally,  and  travellers  attribute  the 
healthy  character  of  the  Australian  climate  to  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  eucalyptus  over  that  immense  island. 
In  Africa  whole  districts  have  been  redeemed  from 
malaria  by  planting  them  with  eucalyptus,  and  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  plantations  of  great  commer- 
cial value. 

Eucalyptus  wood,  in  spite  of  its  rapid  growth,  is 
very  hard,  as  hard  as  teak.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  still  harder.  The  resins  in  it  coagulate, 
and  besides  imparting  greater  cohesion  to  the  fibres,  pre- 
serve the  wood  from  decaying,  and  make  it  resistant 
to  the  attacks  of  damp  and  insects.  When  young  it  is 
very  pliable  and  elastic.  The  wood  is  used  in  Australia 
for  shipbuilding.  Beams  of  it  can  be  had  200  feet  long, 
and  many  quays  and  other  harbor  works  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  it. 

In  Europe,  eucalyptus  wood  has  found  few  really 
industrial  uses.     Its  employment  for  naval  construc- 
tion, furniture,  and  carriage  building  is  not  extensive, 
for  all  that  oak  costs  1 1  francs,  where  eucalyptus  can  be 
had  for  21,4  francs. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  a  great  field  would 
exist  for  eucalyptus  for  making  railway  sleepers,  but 
like  most  hard  exotic  woods,  the  eucalyptus  splits  up 
in  time  concentric  rings  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope. 
I  t  is  therefore  altogether  unsuitable  for  .sleepers  in  spite 
of  the  durabilty  of  the  actual  fibre. 

The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  both  in  pharmacy  and 
for  the  preparation  of  eucalyptol,  as  the  essence  is 
called.  Eucalyptus  globulus  bears  leaves  of  two  distinct 
forms.  Those  on  the  young  twigs  are  opposite,  .sessile, 
widely  oval,  and  shortly  acuminate  at  the  apex.  The 
margins  are  entire  and  bent  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  narrow  projecting  border.  They  may  reach  a  length 
of  fi  inches,  with  half  that  width.  Young,  they  are  of  a 
pale  green  with  bluish  marks,  but  as  they  get  older,  they 
assume  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  become  thick  and 
leathery.  The  midrib  gives  rise  to  secondary  veins 
which  turn  aside  just  before  reaching  the  margin,  and 
thus  form  a  sort  of  parallel  line  to  the  latter,  as  in  the 
tea-leaf.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  glands,  and  the  fresh  leaf  is  covered  with 
a  whitish  exudation  from  them  which  is  very  noticeable. 

The  second  type  of  leaf  is  that  arising  from  the  older 
branches.  These  are  alternate  instead  of  opposite,  and 
have  long  stalks  instead  of  being  sessile.  Their  shape 
i<  lanceolate,  from  6  to  8  inches  long  by  2  in  greatest 
width.  The  stalk  is  flattened  and  frequently  twisted. 
These  leaves  are  coriaceous,  and  the  surface  is  of  a 
yellowish  green  dotted  all  over  with  the  glands  embedded 
in  the  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  line  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  is  distinctly-  formed. 


Eucalyptus  leaves  have  a  powerful  balsamic  odor, 
'  specially  noticeable  when  they  are  rubbed  between  the 
fingers.  Their  taste  is  aromatic,  resinous,  and  some- 
what bitter  and  hot,  hut  is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  and 
agreeable  after-taste.  When  distilled  they  give  a  very 
fluid  volatile  oil,  almost  withouE  color,  and  having  a 
strong  aromatic  odor  recalling  that  of  camphor  and,  also 
that  of  lavender.  Cloez,  investigating  the  essence  in 
1870,  found  that  the  percentage  of  essence  yielded  by 
the  leaves  varied  from  3  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  kind  of  leaf,  and  whether  is  was  fresh  or  dried.  The 
i  ssi  nee  begins  to  boil  at  about  170  deg.  C,  and  half  of 
it  passes  over  at  175  deg.  The  distillate  rectified  over 
carbonate  of  potash  and  calcium  chloride  gives  a  very 
fluid  colorless  liquid  boiling  uniformly  at  175  deg.,  and 
being  a  definite  chemical  compound  of  the  formula 
Co^H^CX.  This  is  eucalyptol,  and  in  many  of  its  pro- 
perties it  closely  resembles  camphor.  With  pentoxide 
of  phosphorous  it  give  a  hydrocarbon  C12H18J  called 
eucalyptene.  Yoiry,  in  1SS8,  prepared  pure  eucalyptol 
by  repeatedly  cooling  the  essence  to  5  deg.  C,  and 
making  the  eucalyptol  crystallize  out.  The  density  of 
eucalyptol  is  9-1  at  zero,  which  is  its  freezing  point. 
Yoiry  obtained  from  it  th  formula  C20HJSO2  and  ac- 
cording to  Faust  and  Homeyer,  CToez's  eucalyptol  is  a 
mixture  of  terebinthene  and  eymene  resinified  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  At  the  present  time  pure 
eucalyptol  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid  into  the  cooled  crude  essence.  A  crystalline  magma 
is  formed,  which  is  pressed,  dried,  decomposed  with 
water,  and  rectified.  The  result  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
active  even  when  diluted  to  V6  per  cent.  Besides  the 
essence  the  eucalyptus  leaves  contain  tannin  and  gallic 
acid,  cerylic  alcohol,  and  pyrocatechine. 

There  is  another  essence  called  Australian  essence. 
This  is  the  product  of  eucalyptus  amydaglina,  a  species 
which  grows  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tas- 
mania, where  it  is  known  as  Peppermint  tree  or  White 
gum.  It  is  very  rich  in  essential  oil  of  a  very  fluid  con- 
sistency and  a  pale  yellow  color.  Its  odor  resembles  that 
of  lemon,  and  its  taste,  at  first  refreshing  leaves  a  fol- 
lowing sensation  of  bitter.  According  to  Schimmel  this 
essence  differs  from  the  other  in  only  containing  traces 
of  oxidized  substances.  It  consists  chiefly  of  terpene 
(CH),  but  contains  a  small  quantity  of  eucalyptol. — 
Journal  de  la  Parfumerie  et  Savormere  .Francoises. 


Naval  Specifications  for  Soap,  Etc. 

By  request  we  reprint  herewith  the  specifications  in 
force  in  the  United  States  Navy  Department  concerning 
soap,  glycerine  and  rosin: 

Soap  (laundry). — Must  not  contain  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  rosin,  not  more  than  y2  per  cent,  of  free 
alkali  (NaOH),  not  more  than  y2  per  cent,  of  free  car- 
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bonated  alkali  (Na,C03),  and  not  more  than  28  per 
cent,  of  water,  the  balance  to  be  a  strictly  neutral  hard 
tallow  soap. 

Soap  (toilet) . — To  be  milled,  neutral,  soda  soap,  made 
from  clean,  wholesome  fat,  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
water,  rosin,  and  mineral,  starchy  or  foreign  material. 
Analysis  must  show  not  more  than  three-tenths  of  1 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
of  carbonated  alkali,  calculated  as  carbonate  of  soda 
(Na„C03),  one-half  of  a  per  cent,  uncombined  alkali, 
calculated  as  caustic  soda  (Na  OH),  one  per  cent,  com- 
mon salt,  or  14  per  cent,  of  water.  A  cylinder  of  soap, 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1  inch  high, 
cut  from  a  cake,  must  sustain  a  weight  of  1  pound  for 
five  minutes  without  crushing  or  compressing  more  than 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Soap  will  be  rejected  if  made 
so  largely  of  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil,  or  other  fat  of  char- 
acteristic smell  that  the  peculiar  odor  remains  on  the 
hands  after  using.  To  he  perfumed  with  the  character- 
istic odor  of  lavender,  perfume  to  add  not  more  than  5 
cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  the  soap. 

Cakes  to  be  oval,  to  weigh  about  4  ounces;  color,  light 
brown.  Each  cake  to  he  wrapped  in  soft  paper;  to  be 
packed  in  neat  paper  boxes,  three  cakes  to  a  box. 

The  soap  will  he  bought  by  the  pound. 

Tor  inspection,  one  cake  taken  at  random  will  be 
examined,  and  the  lot  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  on 
this  sample  cake. 

The  weight  of  the  soap  to  be  paid  for  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  combined  alkali  or  its  equivalent 
in  the  lot ;  this  to  be  found  by  multiplying  the  weight 
in  grains  of  combined  alkali  in  the  sample  cake  by  the 
number  of  cakes,  then  dividing  this  product  by  630,  the 
number  of  grains  of  combined  alkali  assumed  as  a 
standard  pound  of  soap. 

Glycerine. — Must  be  chemically  pure  and  colorless ; 
must  have  a  specific  gravity  between  29.7  deg.  Baume 
and  30  deg  Baume  (1.253—1.257)  at  60  deg.  F.,  and 
must  be  free  from  fatty  acids,  metallic  impurities,  or 
any  adulterations. 

Bosin.— 1.  Tor  all  ordinary  purposes  rosin  shall  con- 
sist of  equal  portions  of  grades  "C,"  "D"  and  "E," 
known  as  "good  strained  rosin,"  "C"  being  the  poorest 
quality,  "E"  the  best  of  the  three." 


15he  Position  of  Olive  Oil  Foots. 

The  foreign  markets  for  olive  oil  foots  are  consider- 
ably stronger  than  at  the  opening  of  last  season's  crop, 
one  year  ago,  the  price  to-day  being  about  25  per  cent, 
higher.  The  American  market  is,  perhaps,  more  inde- 
pendently situated  than  the  foreign. 

A  rise  in  price  of  olive  oil  foots  induces  consumption 
of  some  cheaper  material,  of  which  there  are  available 


substitutes  here,  but  not  abroad.  The  American  con- 
sumption the  past  season  was  very  heavy,  and  while  the 
higher  prices  are  likely  to  check  consumption  the  coming 
season,  there  still  will  be  a  good-sized  demand,  as  for 
certain  grades  of  textile  soaps  olive  oil  foots  must  be 
used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  advance  in  price  is  primarily  based  on  a  shortage 
of  the  olive  crop,  and  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  quantity  available  for  export  during  1903  is" 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  for  the  season  just 
closed.  But  buyers  seem  to  think  that  "crop  shortages" 
are  too  often  used  only  as  a  means  of  advancing  prices 
without  having  any  serious  foundation.  Investigation 
seems  to  show  that  the  above  estimate  is  held  by  many 
of  those  in  position  to  know,  and  is  regarded  as  well 
founded.  This  investigation  has  brought  to  light  many 
facts  of  interest  to  the  American  consumer,  as  showing 
to  some  extent  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
abroad,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  American  outlet. 
For  many  years  this  market  had  been  regarded  as  the 
only  relief  against  an  accumulation  of  stocks.  Sales, 
therefore,  were  made  here  at  lower  prices  than  in  the 
foreign  markets,  and  the  American  buyer  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantage  of  such  conditions.  A  change  in  this 
respect  has  apparently  culminated  with  this  season,  for 
the  growing  consumption  in  Italy  of  olive  oil  foots  has 
finally  turned  the  home  market,  which  heretofore  was 
insignificant,  into  a  very  important  factor,  and  there 
is  no  longer  necessity  for  unloading  stocks  here.  There 
is  further  evidence  to  show  that  the  large  Italian  emi- 
gration to  foreign  countries  has  caused  a  demand  which 
never  before  existed,  and  has  opened  up  more  new  mar- 
kets. Importers  this  season  find  that  offerings  are  com- 
paratively scarce,  which  is  an  unusual  condition.  A 
combination  of  all  these  circumstances  accounts  for  the 
advance  in  prices,  and  seems  to  foreshadow  a  hardening 
market — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Beporter. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Industry  in  Sulu  Land. 

One  of  the  strangest  conditions  under  which  our  cor- 
respondent discovered  oils  in  process  of  manufacture 
was  on  the  Sulu  Archipelago  in  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Here  the  natives  handle  the  products  of  the  vast  cocoanut 
groves  of  the  country  in  a  way  that  promises  rich  re- 
turns for  oils,  copra,  etc..  in  the  future.  The  resulting 
oils  are  not  only  utilized  in  ther  making  of  illuminating 
and  lubricating  stuffs,  but  are  exported  to  Spain,  Japan, 
and  even  America,  for  manufacture  into  candle  stuffs, 
soaps,  waxes  for  matches,  etc.  These  materials  are  like- 
wise manufactured  in  the  Philippines.  In  addition  to 
the  oils  secured  from  the  coaconut  growths  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  are  a  few  oil  wells 
in  operation  from  which  a  limited  quantity  of  illumi- 
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nating  oil  is  secured  annually.  If  this  oil  product  of 
the  soil  were  properly  developed  there  is  no  doubt  that 
m  a  short  while  the  wells  would  be  as  productive  as  the 
wells  in  Cebu.  The  Cebu  wells  promise  success  with 
improved  apparatus.  The  Sulu  wells  are  worked  entire- 
ly by  the  crude  hand  devices  of  the  natives,  and  con- 
siderable time  and  energy  are  expended  in  obtaining  a 
little  of  the  oil.  There  are  one  or  two  oil  springs  in 
working  order  in  the  hills,  from,  which  the  natives 
secure  a,  little  oil  at  times,  but  lack  of  proper  refining  de- 
vices prevents  the  general  introduction  of  the  industry. 
The  natives  do  not  understand  either  the  art  of  correct 
refining  or  how  to  put  up  the  oils  for  the  markets.  They 
run  it  into  cocoanut  shells  and  it  evaporates  quickly. 
Then  these  natives  get  fats,  waxes,  etc.,  from  the  various 
saps  of  trees  and  by  crushing  in  mortars  or  rolls  some 
singular  formations  of  minerals  and  herbs  which  are 
unknown,  I  believe,  to  the  world  of  science.  I  showed 
samples  of  the  mineral  stuffs  and  sections  of  the  sap- 
producing  trees,  also  specimens  of  certain  oil-producing 
leaves  and  herbs,  to  experts  here,  who  make  a  business 
of  assaying  for  the  miners,  and  who  have  studied  oils 
and  chemicals,  and  these  assayists  have  informed  me 
that  these  barks,  minerals  containing  oils,  herbs  and 
kindred  products  of  the  soil  are  new  to  them. 

All  through  Jolo,  Zamboanago,  Cottobatto,  Parang, 
Cebue  and  other  commercial  and  industrial  centers  in 
these  portions  of  the  new  possessions  of  America  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  I  found  evidences  of  progress  along 
the  lines  of  oils  as  procured  from  the  cocoanut,  tree 
saps,  juices  crushed  from  plant-life  and  the  like. 

Wherever  one  visits  in  the  sections  of  the  Sulu  group 
he  finds  evidences  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oils 
from  the  cocoanut  and  other  tropical  growths.  The  sup- 
plies of  eocoanuts,  barks,  herbs,  minerals  and  kindred 
products  from  which  the  natives  get  oils  of  some  sort 
are  brought  into  the  central  stations  on  the  heads  of 
men,  women  and  children,  on  pack  animals,  and  some- 
times on  the  crude  carts  of  the  natives.  First,  the  native 
train  from  the  interior  has  to  pass  through  the  gar-~ 
risoned  portion  of  the  town,  where  the  required  passes 
are  shown  to  the  sentries  of  the  United  States  military, 
and  the  natives  then  pass  on  to  the  market  in  the  town 
or  to  the  manufactories.  In  the  working  up  of  the 
cocoanut  into  marketable  form  the  fruit  is  first  assorted. 
by  native  women,  as  this  is  light  work.  The  women 
'■rack  each  shell  of  the  nut  until  it  opens,  exposing  the 
white  fruit  within.  Then  the  half  shell  is  grasped  in 
the  hands  and  the  interior  fruit  scraped  by  working  the 
fruit  over  and  over  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp  stone,  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  properly  set  for  this  operation.  The 
granulated  white  scrapings  may  be  seen  falling  to  the 
mat  below.  Then  this  prepared  fruit  is  spread  for  dry- 
ing in  the  sun  on  mats  and  copra  results.  Sometimes 
the  stock  is  sweetened  with  native  sugar.     If  oil  is  re- 


quired the  stuff  is  pressed  between  rolls  or  in  presses  <>r 
pounded  in  hollowed  stones  or  wood  pieces,  until  the  oil 
is  gotten  out.  After  the  oil  is  removed  the  remaining 
stock  is  used  for  copra  as  well  as  when  the  oil  is  left  in. 

The  oil  and  copra  markets  in  this  part  of  the  world 
are  curious  affairs.  There  are  no  sides  to  the  building. 
There  is  a  big  nipa  roof  set  up  on  poles,  and  under  this 
roof  squat  the  venders  in  oils  and  the  products  of  the 
cocoanut.  Likewise  the  makers  of  oils  from  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  the  herbs  and  barks  of  the  country  may  be  seen 
here  operating  their  crude  contrivances.  There  are  na- 
tive police  stationed  about  the  market  place  to  preserve 
order,  and  these  fellows  carry  knives,  spears  or  shotguns. 

There  is  not  much  money  in  the  Sulu  oil  industry 
for  the  natives  the  way  that  the  native  manages  things, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  character  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  these  people.  Their  homes  are  mere  shacks  with 
one  room,  and  the  entire  family  lives  here.  The  device 
for  making  the  oils  is  often  in  the  same  room.  There 
are  pigs  and  chickens  about.  Here  the  father  and 
mother  and  grown  children  work  several  hours  per  day, 
turning  out  an  oil  or  copra  product  that  brings  in  only 
a  few  cents  to  them,  but  which  is  of  considerable  value 
in  the  foreign  markets  at  Manila  or  Iloilo.  The  natives 
know  only  the  local  price.  The  men  engaged  in  buying 
this  oil,  copra  and  fatty  mixtures  from  the  natives  are 
the  ones  who  turn  the  money.  They  buy  very  cheaply, 
and  often  by  exchanging  very  inferior  Spanish  cloths, 
lamps,  tinware,  trinkets  and  the  like  for  the  products. 
I  have  seen  10-cent  articles  buy  several  dollars  worth 
of  good  oil  or  copra  .from  the  natives. 

Oil  of  all  descriptions  is  carried  back  and  forth  here 
in  the  Sulu  land  very  much  as  it  is  conveyed  in  the 
islands  further  north.  Bamboo  tubes  and  tins  of  all 
kinds  are  used.  Kerosene  oil  cans  imported  here,  with 
Eussian  illuminating  oils,  are  popular  for  native  oil 
conveying,  these  cans  being  balanced  one  at  each  end 
of  a  pole  placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  native.  The 
native  water  craft  carries  oil  and  copra  from  the  point 
of  production  up  north  to  the  stations,  where  the  mid- 
dlemen buy  it  for  exporting  to  other  countries.  The 
prices  on  the  oil  begin  to  jump  at  this  stage.  In  all  of 
these  toAvns  and  hamlets  one  may  see  natives  trotting 
in  and  about  the  schacks  with  the  inevitable  bundle  of 
eocoanuts  attached  poles  thrown  on  the  shoulder  or  tied 
up,  bunch  fashion,  and  carried  on  the  head. 

Some  of  the  oils  and  fats  obtained  from  the  cocoanut 
or  the  gums  of  native  trees  or  minerals  are  procured  in 
in  process  of  burning  under  pans  or  flat  stones,  on  which 
fats  were  being  treated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
oils.  There  are  certain  herbs  which  the  natives  get  in 
the  jungle  which  are  pressed  for  the  juices,  and  these 
juices  have  to  be  fried,  as  it  were,  before  the  oily  sub- 
stances are  in  proper  order  for  extraction.  Because  of 
these  very  strange  customs  of  getting  oils  from  products 
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the  oil  industry  of  Sulu  is  interesting  and  amusing. 
Millions  of  ants  and  kindred  pests  infest  the  oil  de- 
'vices,  the  oils  and  the  surroundings,  and  whether  the 
oils  are  for  burning,  illuminating,  eating  or  what  not, 
the  ants  that  get  in  the  waj  are  crushed  in  with  the 
material  and  become  part'  of  the  oil.  Oil  cakes  for  pur- 
poses of  eating  are  known  to  contain  much  insect  mat- 
ter, but  this  does  not  affect  the  sale  of  the  greasy  stuff. 

A  few  Americans  (usually  discharged  soldiers),  some 
British  and  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  are  undertaking 
to  engage  in  the  oil  business  here.  These  parties  go  at 
it  on  a  better  scale  than  that  of  the  natives. 

At  one  place  the  men  had  erected  a  substantial  sawed- 
lumber  building  and  fitted  it  up  with  a  few  crude  de- 
vices for  crushing  and  refining  purposes.  Some  tanks 
were  used.  Acids  were  in  use  for  purifying  purposes, 
but  nearly  all  of  the  work  is  done  by  native  help.  I 
happened  to  arrive  at  one  of  these  places  on  a  pay  day. 
The  natives  were  receiving  from  one  to  two  dollars  gold 
each  person  for  the  week's  Avork.  This  money  they  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  gamble  with  until  they  lost  prac- 
tically all.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  day  there 
will  be  oil  mills  of  modern  design  in  this  part  of  the 
new  United  States  territory,  and  that  these  will  find  an 
exceedingly  rich  growth  of  never  ending  products,  of 
cocoanuts,  herbs,  tree  gums,  etc.,  from  which  to  make 
oil  with  very  inexpensive  native  labor.  This  oil  can  be 
exported  at  profitable  prices.— Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Re- 
porter. 


Use  of  Perfume. 

The  woman  who  has  never  tried  a  spraying  of  some 
delicate  toilet  water  after  an  exhausting  day  of  business, 
shopping,  calling,  study,  or  brain  work,  or  the  multi- 
plicity of  domestic  duties  has  not  learned  its  value  in 
toning  up  the  nerves.  There  are  actual  medicinal  pro- 
perties in  a  well-prepared  toilet — essence  of  violet, 
orange  flowers,  orchid,  verveine,  or  sweet  lavender — 
whether  applied  to  the  body  or  diffused  by  an  atomizer 
through  the  room.  The  virtue  of  perfume  as  a  purifier, 
scientists  say,  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  Western 
countries.  In  the  East  it  is  perfectly  understood,  and 
its  lavish  use  is  less  as  a  luxury  than  as  a  safeguard  to 
health. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  persons  who  work  on 
f]\e  flower  farms  and  in  the  perfumery  laboratories  of 
Grasse,  Nice,  Bulgaria,  and  the  spice-growing  isles  of 
the  Orient  are  remarkably  healthy. 

Aside  from  its  healthfulness  there  is  a  certain  sug- 
gestion of  personal  daintiness  in  the  discreet  use  of 
delicate  perfumes.  In  no  way  can  the  fragrance  be  so 
subtly  indicated  as  by  the  toilet  waters,  which  leave  only 
a  hint  of  their  use.  A  distinct  floral  essence  on  a  hand- 
kerchief is  not  now  considered  good  form,  but  the  faint 


odor  that  floats  from  the  clothing  through  the  gentle 
ministry  of  "sachets"  is  regarded  as  eminently  desirable. 

The  fondness  for  violets  increases  with  time,  and 
many  women  of  fashion  will  tolerate  no  other  fragrance. 
Even  in  this  one  flower,  however,  there  is  infinite  vari- 
ety. There  are  violet  orris,  wood  violet,  Napoleon 
violet,  Yankee  violet,  violette  superba,  ideal  violet,  ex- 
treme violet,  San  Bemo  violet,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
quisitely delicate.  They  come  in  the  varied  forms  of 
toilet  water,  extracts,  creams,  powders,  soaps,  dentrifice, 
and  sachets. 

Of  the  sachet  odors,  all  the  violets  are  favorites,  and 
heliotrope,  white  rose,  sweet  orchid  and  sandalwood  are 
to  be  had  in  "done  up"  envelopes,  or  in  jars,  by  the 
ounce  or  pound,  to  distribute  in  silken  bags,  layers  of 
cotton,  flannel  or  cheesecloth.  China  silk  padded  with 
any  sweet  sachet  powder  and  tucked  into  chiffoniere  or 
bureau  drawers  or  trunk  compartments  imparts  a  faint, 
delicious  fragrance  to  every  article  in  the  receptacle. 

There  is  a  perfumed  flannel,  a  novelty  recently  intro- 
duced, that  may  be  sewed  into  dress-waists,  skirts,  hats, 
etc.;  or  placed  in  wardrobes,  armoireS  and  all  manner  of 
receptacles  for  wearing  apparel  or  bed-linen. 

Sweet-scented  tablets  are  concentrated  perfumes  in 
compressed  forms,  and  are  at  once  convenient  and  last- 
ing, and  perfume  everything  they  come  in  contact  with. 
Oriental  perfumes  have  reached  almost  the  distinction 
of  a  fad.  Sandalwood,  Oriental  orris,  Japanese,  Persian 
and  Egyptian  perfumes  and  "beautifying  specialties" 
are  among  these  favorites,  and  come  in  curious  little 
silken  bags,  sealed  packages  and  quaint  little  bottles  of 
crystal,  gold,  silver  and  ivory. — "The  Montreal  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal." 


Meta.1  Polishes. 

Some  metallic  articles  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  and 
owe  any  beauty  they  may  possess  to  this  lustre.  In  order 
to  preserve  it  the  articles  are  frequently  lacquered;  but 
by  wear  the  lacquer  comes  off,  and  then  exposure  to  air 
causes  the  metal  to  become  tarnished,  and  to  restore  the 
lustre  the  article  is  polished.  The  best  lustre  is  pro- 
duced by  friction,  but  this  may  be  assisted  by  the  use 
of  polishing  soaps,  polishing  pomades,  polishing  pow- 
ders, polishing  rags,  and  such  like,  of  which  there  are 
many  makers;  and  for  each  of  these  polishing  com- 
pounds various  formula?  have  been  published.  The  ac- 
tive constituent  of  many  of  these  is  generally  chalk, 
rouge,  or  triploli  because  these  produce  a  polish  on 
metallic  surfaces,  while  some  oil  is  frequently  added  as 
a  medium  for  carrying  them,  and  also  some  acid  body  to 
assist  in  cleaning  the  metal. 

The  following  recipes  give  good  polishing  soaps: 
1 .     20  to  25  lbs.  liquid  curd  soap  are  intimately  mixed 
with  about  30  lbs.  of  fine  chalk  and  y2  lb.  Venetian  red. 
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2.  26  lbs.  liquid  coeoanut-oil  soap  are  mixed  with 
12  lbs.  tripoli  and  1  lb.  each  of  alum,  tartaric  acid,  and 
white  lead. 

3.  25  lbs.  melted  coeoaamt  oil  are  saponified  with 
12  lbs.  soda  lye  of  38  to  40  deg.  B.,  after  which  3  lbs. 
rouge,  3  lbs.  water,  and  2  ozs;  ammonia  are  cmtched  in. 

Polishing  soaps  are  generally  cut  into  cakes,  and 
stamped  or  pressed,  and  brought  into  commerce  with 
directions  for  use.  The  directions  generally  state  a 
small  quantity  of  the  soap  is  put  on  the  metallic  article 
to  be  polished  with  a  damp  flannel,  and  rubbed  until  the 
desired  polish  is  obtained. 

Good  recipes  for  polishing  pastes  are  the  following: 

1.  5  lbs.  lard  or  yellow  vaseline  are  melted  and 
mixed  with  1  hi.  fine  rouge. 

2.  2  lbs.  palm  oil  and  2  lbs.  vaseline  are  melted  to- 
gether, and  then  1  lb.  rouge,  Vo  lb.  tripoli,  and  1  oz. 
oxalic  acid  are  stirred  in. 

3.  4  bs.  vaseline.  2  His.  oleic  acid,  and  1  lb.  tripoli, 
and  sufficient  kieselguhr  are  mixed  together  to  form  a 
paste  of  suitable  consistence. 

4.  4  lbs.  vaseline  and  1  lb.  lard  are  melted  and 
mixed  with  1  lb.  rouge. 

The  polishing  pomades  are  generally  perfumed  with 
essence  of  mirbane,  and  filled  into  tin  boxes. 

Polishing  powders  are  advantageously  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  following  recipes: 

1.  4  lbs.  magnesium  carbonate,  4  lbs.  chalk,  and  4 
lbs.  rouge  are  intimately  mi.  ed. 

2.  4  lbs.  magnesium  carbonate  are  mixed  with  14 
lb.  fine  rouge. 

5  lbs.  fine  levigated  whiting  and  2  lbs.  Venetian 


red  are  ground  together. 


AnaJysis  of  Bone  Grea.se. 

I.  IT timidity. — According  to  the  methods  adopted 
the  temperature  of  desiccation  varies  from  100  to  130 
deg.  C;  but  if  the  latter  limit  is  approached,  the  re- 
sults  are  likely  to  be  too  elevated  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
sence of  volatile  bodies.  Tt  is  therefore  preferable  to 
fix  the  temperature  of  desiccation  at  100  to  110  deg. 
C.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  desiccation,  it  is  extremely 
variable.  If  a  loss  of  one  to  two  milligrams  an  hour 
is  not  considered  as  affecting  the  constancy  of  weight 
too  much,  the  duration  of  the  desiccation  will  be  from 
three  to  four  hours  for  0:5  gram  of  the  substance;  in 
the  ease  of  suet  of  good  quality.  But  for  the  fat  of 
bones  containing  lime,  at  least  24  hours  must  be  cal- 
culated for  before  arriving  at  a  uniform  weight. 

In  a1!  that  concerns  bone  fats,  the  Tate  method  has 
yielded  very  poor  results. 

if  the  fat  only  contains  lime,  the  dessication  may 
be  accelerated  by  heating  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid. 


11.  Foreign  Matters. — These  comprise  organic  im- 
purities, .sand,  lime,  phosphate  and  calcareous  soaps. 
Th ;  latter  are  dissolved  more  or  less  by  the  usual  solv- 
ents, but  this  solubility  is  always  irregular  and  depends 
on  the  reagent  employed,  on  the  temperature,  on  the 
duration  of  the  extraction  and  on  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  substance  analyzed.  At  the  beginning  the 
solution  is  complete,  but  on  standing,  a  portion  of  the 
redissolved  matters  are  reprecipitated,  and  this  reprecipi- 
tation  is  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  repose  is  more 
prolonged,  and  as  the  substance  contains  a.  larger  amount 
of  water.  It  petroleum  other,  boiling  at  85  cleg.  C,  is 
employed,  and  if  bc  fat  is  perfectly  dried,  almost  the 
entire  amount  of  calcareous  soaps  remain  in  solution. 
These  calcareous  substances  may  or  may  not  be  consid- 
ered as  foreign  matters,  according  to  their  proportion, 
and  according  to  the  use  for  which  the  fat  is  designed. 
They  may  always  be  considered  as  detrimental  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  soaps  by  the  direct  method. 

III.  Ash. — This  should  be  estimated  on  complete 
combustion  of  the  original  substance  and  not  on  the 
residue  of  the  extract.  It  consists  principally  of  lime  in 
some  form.  The  latter  proceeding  almost  wholly  from 
calcareous  soaps,  the  caustic  lime  may  be  determined  by 
a  simple  titration  of  these  soaps,  adopting  260  as  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  combined  fatty  acids. 

The  estimation  of  sand  and  of  lime  phosphate  would 
require  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ash,  which  is  seldom 
made. 

IV.  Direct  Determination  of  Fat  Properly  So- 
called. — This  is  often  estimated  simply  by  difference,  a 

.  course  leading  to  absolutely  erroneous  results.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  we  have  adopted : — 

Ten  grams  of  fat  are  heated  for  an  hour  with  three 
to  five  drops  of  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid,  while 
shaking  the  mixture  frequently,  .so  as  to  decompose  all 
the  calcareous  soaps.  The  fat  is  then  dissolved  bv  ad- 
tation  with  40  cubic  centimeters  of  light  petroleum 
ether.  The  etherized  solution  is  decanted  and  filtered. 
The  residue  and  the  acid  liquor  are  washed  with  petro- 
leum ether,  and  added  to  the  first  extraction  liquid.  The 
whole  is  distilled  and  the  residue  dried  at  100  to  110 
deg.  C.  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  foreign  mat- 
ters are  estimated  by  eliminating  the  residue  of  the  ex- 
traction on  the  same  filter  and  weighing  it  after  desic- 
cation. 

V.  Unsaponifiahle  Matters. — Results  differ,  accord- 
ing as  the  Allen  &  Thomson  method  or  that  of  Moraw- 
sky  &  Demsky  is  adopted.  By  the  latter,  the  extraction 
of  cholesterine  is  incomplete.  In  each  case  the  un- 
saponifiable matter  has  an  acid  reaction,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  acid  soaps,  which  have  passed  in  the 
extraction.     As  these  soaps  are  soluble  in  bezene  and 
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petroleum  ether,  the  unsaponiflable  matter  should  be 
neutralized  by  caustic  soda  before  treatment  with  these 
solvents.  To  remedy  the  disadvantages  of  the  two  me- 
thods we  propose  the  following  modification: 

Five  grams  of  the  fat  are  evaporated  dry  with  25 
cubic  centimeters  of  an  8  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  This  is  taken  up  with  80  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  and  drawn  off  three  times  with  80  cubic 
centimeters  of  ether  in  a'  decantation  funnel.  A  little 
alcohol  is  added,  as  necessary  to  separate  the  two  layers. 
The  extract  is  concentrated,  the  residue  is  rendered  alka- 
line by  normal  caustic  soda,  then  dissolved  in  petroleum 
ether.  The  filtered  solution  yields  by  evaporation  an 
unsaponiflable  residue  perfectly  free  from  ash. 

YI.  Point  of  Solidification  of  Fatty  Acids.— This 
is  determined  by  the  Dalican  method.— Chemische 
Hevue. 


Practical   Hints  For  Perfumers 
and  Soa.p-Ma.kers. 

"The  perfumery  business  constitutes  not  merely  a 
branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  an  art,  and  whoever  enters 
it  seriously  devotes  himself  to  art."  Thus  begins  a 
writer  in  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung,  and  of  his  further 
remarks  in  pursuance  of  his  theme  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

Perfumery  is  an  art,  never  resting,  never  standing- 
still,  but  ever  progressing,  striving  forward,  creating 
something  new  .daily;  an  art  which.— followed  with  in- 
telligence and  knowledge— brings  lucrative  employment 
and  even  wealth ;  but  when  it  is  followed  with  insuffi- 
cient attention  or  other  fundmental  requirements,  it 
leads  rapidly  to  severe  losses.  In  olden  times,  in  the 
very  musty  past,  this  art  was  a.  highly  respected  and  and 
led  to  grand  achievements;  even  more  so  than  at  the 
present  time. 

What  constitutes  a  capable  perfumer  and  what  must 
he  know?  Above  all  he  must  be  physically  healthy. 
One  suffering  of  heart  or  lung  disease,  or  nose  bleeding 
and  headaches,  or  who  is  color-blind,  should  not  under- 
take this  calling.  Good  sight  and  an  acute  sense  of  smell 
are  absolutely  required,  especially  the  latter.  Com- 
posure and  steadiness  in  handling  materials,  a  rapid 
conception  and  quick  thought,  a  love  of  the  greatest 
cleanliness  and  order  are  other  indispensible  natural 
requisites.  The  perfumer  must  be  sober  at  all  times, 
avoid  intemperance  and  ordinary  spirits;  an  occasional 
glass  of  good  wine  or  brandy,  however,  is  a  help  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  smoking  of  cigarettes  or  of  a  to- 
bacco pipe  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  perfumer's  call- 
in  o-   and  there  should  be  no  such  articles  carried  about 


in  his  working  clothes  or  have  a  place  in  his  laboratory. 
A  good  cigar  at  the  close  of  the  working  day,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as 
are  good  food  and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  [We  have 
no  intention  to  dispute  the  writer,  but  it  certainly  seems 
as  if,  by  recommending  good  wine,  good  brandy,  good 
cigars,  good  food  and  outdoor  exercise  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  perfumer  in  his  calling,  he-had  mapped 
out  a  rather  pleasant  program.— Translator.]  The  per- 
fumer should  keep  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
soap-boiling  room,  as  the  various  vapors  irritate  the  mu- 
cous membranes  and  interfere  with  the  best  work;  he 
should  have  for  his  work  a  separate  room,  light,  airy, 
dry  and  warm  in  winter,  and  similar  adjoining  rooms 
for  the  storage  of  oils  and  chemicals.  He  should  be 
free  from  useless  interruptions  in  Ms  work ;  a  little  di- 
version of  his  attention— a  little  error  in  weight,  mate- 
rial, or  otherwise— and  in  less  than  no  time  a  great  deal 
of  harm  is  done. 

On  his  own  part  the  perfumer  must  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  botany,  of  physics,  of  chemistry  (especially  or- 
ganic chemistry),  and  must  understand  his  raw  mate- 
rials sufficiently  to  require  little  reference  to  text-books 
and  to  be  able  to  judge  of  his  oils,  etc.,  by  his  unaided 
eye  and  nose.  He  should  furthermore  know  how  soaps 
are  made  by  boiling  and  by  the  cold  process,  and  how 
they  are  milled ;  but  while  he  should  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing them,  he  should  avoid  actually  doing  so  as  long  as' 
he  is  actively  engaged  as  a  perfumer.  And,  once  more, 
order,  punctuality  and  cleanliness  above  all! 

Essential  oils  should  be  kept  in  dark,  gray  or  brown 
bottles  (not  blue  or  white  ones),  and  only  a  small  stock 
of  them  and  of  other  drugs  and  chemicals  should  be 
kept  on  hand.  If  face  powder  is  among  his  products, 
lie  should  avoid  bolting  it  by  gas  or  lamp  light,  as  such 
powders  are  liable  to  combustion  and  explosion. 

After  washing  pomades  with  alcohol,  filtration  is 
feasible  only  at  low  temperature — not  above  50  deg.  F. — 
and  the  lower,  the  better.  All  filters,  whether  used  for 
oils,  fats,  extracts,  waters,  etc.,  should  be  covered  with 
a  plate  of  glass. 

Corks  from  oil  and  extract  bottles,  used  filtering 
media  and  residues  and  magnesia,  ete.,  should  not  be 
thrown  away,  but  put  into  a  covered,  tinned  or  enam- 
eled receptacle  into  which  is  thrown  the  alcohol  used  for 
rinsing  the  bottles.  When  enough  has  been  collected 
some  96  per  cent,  alcohol  is  added,  well  stirred  and  then 
subjected  to  distillation.  There  results  a  cheap  compo- 
sition that  can  be  used  for  the  cheap  uses  of  perfumes. 

If  an  oil  or  an  extract  is  spilled  or  a  bottle  containing 
some  is  broken,  it  may  be  absorbed  quickly  into  cotton- 
wool and  filter  paper  and  extracted  again  from  these  by 
alcohol,  so  as  to  save  it  at  least  in  part. 
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Medica-ted  Soa.ps. 

The  value  of  Medicated  Soaps  in  the  treatment  of 
various  affections  of  the  skin  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized by  dermatologists,  and  to  Unna  and  Eichhoff 
chiefly  belong  the  credit  of  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  this  important  branch  of  derinato- 
feherapeutics.  Shoemaker  has  well  said  "The  fact  that 
the  very  agent  which  cleanses  a  certain  area  is  also  the 
vehicle  by  winch  a  remedy  is  applied  is  a  sound  argu- 
ment for  the  employment  of  Medicated  Soaps."  These 
preparations,  therefore,  exert  a  double  effect,  that  be- 
longing  to  the  soap  proper  and  that  of  the  medicament 
contained  therein.  The  effect  of  soap  upon  the  skin  is 
both  mechanical  and  chemical;  it  not  only  cleanses  the 
cutaneous  surface,  removing  foreign  matter  and  physio- 
logical and  pathological  products,  but  penetrates  into 
the  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands  and,  by  dissolv- 
ing the  fatty  material  filling  the  ducts,  facilitates  its  re- 
moval. Aside  from  these  effects  soap  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  stimulating  its 
functions,  and  promoting  the  absorption  oi  inflam- 
matory exudates. 

In  view  of  these  beneficial  effects  of  soap  upon  the 
skin,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  constitute  an  ex- 
cellent excipient  for  topical  remedies  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Owing  to  its  solvent,  emollient,  and  cleansing 
action  it  insures  ready  absorption  of  the  incorporated 
medicament  and  its  penetration  to  the  affected  cutan- 
eous structures.  This  is  a  point  of  supreme  importance 
and  explains  the  superiority  of  medicated  soaps  over 
other  topical  applications  in  many  cutaneous  affections, 
as  for  instance,  the  use  of  ointments  and  plasters,  which 
more  or  less  impair  the  functions  of  the  skin  by  clogging 
up  the  secretory  duets  of  the  glands  and  by  interfering 
with  the  metabolism.  When  applied  to  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  the  lather  of  the  soap  the  contained  medica- 
ments are  not  only  rendered  especially  active  and  soht- 
ble,  hut  are  enabled  to  penetrate  to  places  inaccessible 
to  other  dermato-therapeutic  methods.  But  aside  from 
striking  advantages  of  medicated  soaps  over  other  topi- 
cal applications,  other  points  of  equal  importance  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  In  comparison  with  other 
methods  the  soap  treatment  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  most 
convenient  and  agreeable.  One  cake  of  soap  will  take 
the  place  of  many  jars  of  ointment,  and  as  this  treat- 
ment is  so  cleanly,  patients  will  not  object  to  its  use  for 
prolonged  periods.  Moreover,  a  pure  medicated  soap 
retains  its  activity  much  longer  than  other  preparations, 
and  will  not  become  rancid  and  irritating  to  the  skin  as 
in  case  of  ointments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of  soap 
applications  will  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  latter  is  left  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
According  to  the  effect   desired,   therefore,  the   lather 


may  be  at  once  removed  by  warm  water,  or  rubbed  into 
the  skin  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  wiped  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  or  permitted  to  dry  on. 
The  most  intense  action  is  secured  by  applying  an  im- 
pervious dressing  to  the  parts  (oil  silk,  or  rubber  tissue) 
after  thorough  inunction  with  the  soap. 

Recent  bacteriological  investigations  demonstrate  that 
a  large  number  of  cutaneous  affections  are  due  to  the 
agency  of  parasitic  organisms,  growing  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  but  especially  in  its  deeper  layers  and  in  and 
around  the  follicles.  From  what  has  been  above  said 
it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  by  the  combination  of 
an  effective  antiseptic  with  a  soap  base  a  more  powerful 
and  penetrating  germicidal  action  is  secured  than  from 
any  other  form  of  application.  Antiseptic  soaps  are 
also  now  considered  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  modern 
surgery,  for  disinfecting  the  skin  of  the  patient  and  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants.  "In  the  physi- 
cian's practice  it  is  an  equal  necessity,  especially  after 
examination  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  and  in  mid- 
wifery. The  employment  of  antiseptic  soaps  is  also 
strongly  advisable  in  homes  where  contagious  diseases 
are  prevailing,  and  in  public  lavatories. 

Hence  looked  at  from,  the  standpoint  of  the  physician, 
the  surgeon,  and  the  dermatologist,  the  utility  of  medi- 
cated soaps  is  equally  apparent.  To  obtain  successful 
results  from  their  use,  however,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  purity  of  the  soap  base  and  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Our  soaps  axe-  made  from  pure,  neutral,  white  soap 
and  contain  no  sugar,  starch,  silicate  or  filling  material, 
nor  do  we  add  any  coloring  or  pigment  whatever. — 
Schieffelin  &  Co.'s  Circular. 


About  Candles. 

We  read  of  one  firm — Price's  Patent  Candle  Co. — 
making  over  300  different  kinds  of  candles.  That  beats 
the  variety  of  soap  brands  made  by  some  firms. 

The  material  used  most  largely  in  making  candles 
at  the  present  time  is  paraffin.  When  we  realize  that 
when  many  people  now  living  were  born,  paraffin  was 
still  absolutely  unknown,  the  great  change  from  the  days 
of  the  tallow  candle  becomes  very  evident. 

Discovered  only  in  1830,  by  Reichenbach,  paraffin 
remained  a  curiosity,  until  its  extraction  from  Scotch 
Shale  (1852)  and  American  petroleum  (1859)  on  a  large 
scale,  made  it  commercially  important. 

Very  cheap  candles  can  be  made  from  the  so-called 
paraffin-scale,  a  yellowish,  oily  material  obtained  by 
chilling  and  filtering  the  heavier  crude  oils. 

Paraffin  wax  is  a  more  refined  product,  colorless,  less 
oily  and  harder  than  scale.  While  the  various  grades 
of  scale  have  a  melting  point  between  108  and  120°  F, 
the  wax  is  made  up  to  a  grade  melting  at  140°  F.     For 
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candle  making  the  grades  melting  between  115  and  125° 
are  used  mostly.  The  harder  the  wax  used,  the  less  are 
the  candles  inclined  to  bend  in  warm  weather. 

In  light-giving  power  paraffin  wax  is  second  only  to 
ozokerite,  excelling  in  this  respect  beeswax,  stearin, 
tallow,  etc.  The  harder  the  wax,  the  greater  is  its  illu- 
minating power. 

Tallow  is  about  the  oldest  candle  material  and, 
though  largely  displaced  by  paraffin  now,  is  still  used 
to  make  fairly  large  numbers  of  the  old-fashioned 
"tallow  dip."  As  in  the  case  of  paraffin,  its  value  for 
caudle  making  depends  largely  on  the  melting  point. 
While  for  soapmaking  beef  tallow  is  preferred,  the  can- 
dle maker  finds  mutton  tallow  superior  for  his  purposes. 

When  melted,  tallow  cools  very  slowly,  it  separates 
into  crystals  of  "stearin"  and  liquid  (tallow  oil).  The 
"stearin""  obtained  from  this  mixture  by  pressure  goes 
into  a  small  number  of  candles,  while  the  tallow  oil 
serves  as  lubricant,  etc'  Both  dips  and  moulded  candles 
are  made  from  this  stearin  and  are  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary tallow  candle. 

But  by  the  name  of  stearin  is  also  known  commer- 
cially another  material,  namely  the  solid  fatty  acids  of 
the  tallow.  (The  stearin  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
referred  not  to  the  simple  fatty  acid,  but  to  the  fatty 
acid  combined  with  glycerin).  The  free  fatty  acid 
"stearin"  (chemically  known  more  properly  stearic  acid 
and  beeing  freed  from  glycerine)  is  obtained  from  tallow 
and  other  fats  by  saponification  or  distillation,  and 
enters  very  largely  into  candles. 

Cocoanut  oil  and  "palm  oil  have  been  made  to  yield 
an  analogous  "stearin"  for  candle  making,  by  melting, 
cooling  slowly  and  pressing.  Palm  oil  is  also  used 
largely  to  make  the  second  variety  of  stearin  mentioned, 
i.  e.  the  solid  fatty  acids  are  extracted  for  candle  making 
by  saponification  or  distillation. 

The  illuminating  power  of  stearic  acid  is  greater 
than  that  of  tallow,  though  inferior  to  paraffin. 

Paraffin  and  stearin  combined  are  very  largely  used 
to  make  candles,  each  serving  to  offset  the  faults  of  the 
other. 

Beeswax  is  another  very  old  candle  material  and  a 
number  of  other  waxes  are  so  used  also.  Beeswax  is 
a  fine  but  expensive  material. 

Japan  wax  and  Chinese  wax  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  some  candles ;  the  latter  chiefly  to  increase  the 
hardness  and  lustre. 

Spermaceti  is  a  good  material  and  furnishes  the 
standard  candle  used  in  measuring  "candle  power."  A 
standard  candle  is  one  burning  up  at  the  rate  of  120 
grains  per  hour. 

The  wick  is  now  made  of  cotton  almost  in  all  cases; 
loosely  twisted  yarn  is  employed  for  tallow-dips  and 
plaited  wicks  in  all  other  cases. 


A  thin  candle  requires  a  thin  wick,  of  course;  and 
a  low  melting  point  of  the  paraffin  or  other  material 
requires  a  thinner  wick  than  the  same  sized  candle  of 
higher  melting  point. 

The  plaiting  of  the  wick  causes  it  to  turn  to  the 
edge  of  the  fame,  where  any  excessive  length  protrudes 
into  the  atmosphere  and  is  consequently  burnt  away. 
This  prevents  smoking  and  avoids  the  constant  need  of 
the  "snuffer"  needed  for  tallow-dips  with  loose  wicks. 

The  plaiting  of  the  wick  is  used  more  or  less  tightly, 
according  to  the  materials  of  which  the  candle  is  made. 
— Moreover  the  wicks  are  steeped  for  some  hours  into 
some  "pickle"  or  other  and  dried  again,  before  use;  this 
is  done  to  improve  its  burning  quality.  Such  a  pickle 
may  be  simply  boracie  acid  solution  or  a  more  com- 
plicated formula. 

If  the  wick  is  not  thoroughly  dried  after  pickling, 
it  will  not  carry  the  melted  paraffin  etc.  properly  and 
therefore  cause  a  dim  light,  If  it  is  moist  in  spots,  it 
causes  sputtering. 

Tallow  is  too  soft  to  be  made  into  moulded  candles 
and  beeswax  cannot  be  satisfactorily  moulded.  Tallow 
stearin  can  be  employed  in  moulding  as  well  as  in  dip- 
ping. Stearic  acid,  paraffin  and  ozokerite  candles  are 
always  moulded.  Beeswax  is  made  into  candles  by  the 
pouring  or  the  rolling  process. 

The  use  of  the  tallow  dip  is  now  confined  mostly  to 
the  needs  of  plumbers,  miners,  etc.  Beeswax  is  used  for 
church  candles  chiefly. — Extracts  from  an  article  by 
Geo.  H.  Hurst.  " 


Morvta.rv  Wax. 

Montan  wax  is  one  of  the  distillation  products  of 
lignite,  which  Von  Boyen  now  seems  to  have  obtained 
in  a  fairly  pure  state.  The  raw  material  can  be  pre- 
pared in  two  ways.  •  The  lignite  is  heated  moderately 
and  steam  of  250°  C.  is  passed  through  the  retort;  the 
product,  carried  over  with  the  steam,  melts  at  about  70° 
C.  Or  the  lignite  is  extracted  with  benzine  or  mineral 
oil,  when  a  black  or  brown  mass  is  obtained.  When  this 
raw  material  is  again  heated  up  to  300°  C.  and  treated 
with  steam  of  250°  C,  a  crystalline  yellow  substance 
results,  which  was,  so  far,  the  best  Montan  wax  known. 
It  resembles  paraffin  but  is  very  easily  saponified.  With 
potassium  chloride  it  forms  a  salt,  which,  dissolved  in 
ligroin,  yields  a  fairly  pure  substance,  melting  at  84°. 
At  any  rate,  redissolution  in  alcohol,  and  distillation 
over  acetate  of  magnesia,  does  not  raise  the  melting 
point  any  higher.  The  wax  would  thus  essentially  re- 
present a  fatty  acid  of  an  exceptionally  high  order.  Von 
Boyen  calls  the  acid  cerotinie  acid.  Its  occurrence  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  lignite.  The  acid  can  be  distilled 
without  undergoing  decompositions,  which  is  note- 
worthy considering  the  29  carbonatoms  in  the  molecule. 
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Air   Lea^ks. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  loose  joint,  or  other 
disarranged  part  of  an  engine  or  machine  is  difficult  to 
locate,  or  that  the  injector  or  pump  is  overhauled  at 
great  expense  in  time  and  labor,  to  find  that  there  is 
really  nothing  particularly  wrong  with  it,  but  its  work 
is  impaired  by  a  small  air  leak  in  the  suction  pipe,  or 
connections.  A  small  piece  of  rubber  hose,  about  three 
feci  long,  should  have  its  place  in  the  engine  room  the 
same  as  an  oil  can  or  monkey  wrench,  anil  with  one 
end  placed  at  the  ear  and  (he  other  end  searching  about 
(be  machine,  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  where  the  af- 
fected parts  are,  whether  it  is  a  loose  nut,  a  joint,  or 
an  air  leak.  By  this  (here  is  no  danger  of  losing  a 
finger  by  feeling  around  for  (he  affected  parts.  I  advise 
all  engineers  to  try  this,  and  if  they  are  careful  it  will 
be  continued  for  all  time. 


Everything  Antisepticized. 

"This  towel,"  exclaimed  a  man  in  a.  laundry  office, 
"has  been  subjected  to  an  extreme  heat,  and  is  thor- 
oughly sterilized.  Every  precaution  is  taken  against  ex- 
posing the  patrons  to  infection  and  contagion.  The  soap 
used  is  debacterialized,  or  antisepticized.  The  washers 
are  given  a  bath  daily  in  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  then 
put  under  a  pressure  heat  of  867  degrees,  which  gua- 
rantees all  goods  washed  being  cleansed  of  bacillus  that 
often  creep  into  such  machines  in  many  laundries.  The 
water  is  always  double  heated  and  sprayed  with  a  germi- 
cide,, besides  being  filtered  and  distilled.  This  makes 
it  perfectly  pure.  The  floors,  ceiling  and  walls,  as  well 
as  all  the  ironing  tables,  baskets;  etc.,  are  given  an 
antiseptic  treatment  daily,  and  all  change  handed  to 
customers  is  first  wiped  with  an  antiseptic  gauze.  The 
shelves  and  boxes  in  the  office  are  sprayed  with  an  anti- 
septic cologne ;' 

"Well,  that's  wonderful,"  said  the  visitor,  "and  if 
this  is  all  so  you  can  take  this  bundle  of  soiled  linen 
and  put  it  through  your  thoroughly  anti-contagion 
process." 

"You  will  have  to  wait  a  moment,"  said  the  man; 
"I'm  not  connected  with  the  place." 

"Well,  where  is  the  proprietor?" 

"0,  they  have  him  in  another  room  boiling  him  out." 


A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  January  27  at  Lautz 
Bros,  soap  works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Anthony  Hoehn,  45 
years  old,  was  engaged  in  adjusting  some  machinery 
above  a  soap  kettle,  when  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
head  foremost  into  the  boiling  soap.  He  was  rescued 
within  a  minute  or  two  but  died  three  hours'  after  from 
the  scalding  of  his  entire  body.  The  unfortunate  man 
left  a  wife  and  several  children. 


PATENTS    MS    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  VV.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

715,957.— Washboard.     W.  Boecker,  Barney,  Germany. 

717,256.  Soap  Cake.  Nelson  J.  Nilsson,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

717-817.  Soap-dispensing  apparatus.  Nathan  J.  Cro- 
wd], L.  B.  Wagner,  and  S.  Wright,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

39.493.  Cake-soap,  soap  powders  and  washing  fluids. 
Benzine-ated  Soap  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 
The  representation  of  a  tankcar  supported  on 
a  railroad-track,  associated  with  the  hyphen- 
ated word  "Benzine-ated." 

39.494.  Soap.  Demetrius  M.  Steward,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.    The  word  "Stainoff." 

39,495.  Scouring  soap.  The  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.    The  word  ^Abrado." 

39,581.  Complexion  soap  for  the  skin.  Edward  Hayes 
Kraut,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  representation 
of  a  lemon,  associated  with  the  word  "Lemon- 
ine'  inscribed  thereon. 

39,620.  Scouring  and  polishing  soap.  Lever  Brothers 
Limited.  Port  Sunlight,  England.  The  word 
"Eubbo." 


LABELS. 

9,625.  Title:  "Sani-Tari  Soap."  (For  Toilet  Soap.) 
The  Citizens'  Wholesale  Supply  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

9,634.  Title:  "Old  Things  Are  Passed  Away."  (For 
Bluing.)    Augustus  K.  Phillips,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompi  attention  in  this  column 

Dr.  J.  N.  Prather  of  the  Queen  Oil  Company  is'  figur- 
ing on  the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery  at  Sunset,  Cal. 
Though  chiefly  interested  in  briquettes,  asphaltum,  il- 
luminating oil,  etc.,  he  is  reported  as  also  having  pro- 
duced a  good  soap  which  is  to  be  a  specialty  at  the  newly 
contemplated  works. 


From  South  Dakota  is  reported  the  incorporation  of 
the  Casselman  Soap  Co.  Capital  $3,000,000.  Incor- 
porators :  J.  E.  Casselman  and  E.  H.  Harrison  of 
Chicago,  111. ;    Marian  Hoke,  South  Dakota. 


Still  another  fatality  occurred  in  New  York  City  in 
the  soap  factory  of  the  Stanley  Soap  Co.  on  West  30th 
street.     In  this  case  the  factory  was  almost  destroyed 
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by  fire  on  January  28.  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
Victor  Rieche,  the  night  engineer,  was  suffocated  while 
attemping  to  rescue  some  valuables  which  he  had  left 
in  the  basement.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  boiling  over  of  a  kettle  of  grease. 


A  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  to 
Samuel  F.  Darling,  Adoniram  J.  Cushing  and  George  C. 
Davis,  incorporators  of  the  Hope  Refining  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  L,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  This 
corporation  will  engage  in  the  business  of  buying,  sell- 
ing and  refining  oils  and  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and 
kindred  products. 


The  Barry-Dost  Soap  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
lias  been  incorporated  by  John  Barry,  Louis  H,  Dost, 
Joseph  L.  Farnen,  John  T.  Murphy  and  Simon  B.  Bran- 
sky.     Capital  stock,  $25,000. 


The  Crown  Oil  and  Wax  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Walter  G-.  Crowther,  Wm.  _N. 
Eggleston,  Theodore  A.  Martin  and  Edwin  W.  Levering. 
Capital  stock,  $15,000. 


Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  has  applied  for  a 
patent  for  a  fixture  to  be  used  for  distributing  measured 
quantities  of  liquid  soaps.  We  have  not  seen  the  speci- 
fication yet,  but  we'll  bet  a  hat  it's  a  good  one. 


The  soap  machinery  of  the  former  factory  at  Jackson- 
ville, III,  which  was  advertised  for  sale  in  this  paper 
some  time  ago,  has  been  sold  to  a  new  firm  in  Cuba  as  a 
result.     Does  it  pay  to  advertise  ? 


The  following  item  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  Moulie,  in  the 
shape  of  a  press  clipping,  (and  he  will  have  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  naval  stores  consolidation  in  the 
near  future)  : 

The  Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  purchased  the  entire 
holding  in  that  state  of  the  Florida  Land  and  Lumber 
Company,  consisting  of  235,000  acres  of  choice  virgin 
pine  timber  and  turpentine  lands,  202,000  acres  of 
which  are  in  a  solid  body  in  Volusia  County.  This  tract 
alone  covers  an  area- of  about  40  miles  in  extent,  running 
from  New  Smyrna.,  on  the  east  coast,  across  the  country 
to  the  St.  John's  River.  It  was  known  as  the  Chapman 
tract.     The  consideration  is  not  known. 


Solon  Palmer,  well  known  as  a  prominent  perfumer 
of  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  last  month, 
at  the  -age  of  79  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children. 
He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  taught  school 
for  some  wars.    Later  he  studied  medicine,  but  changed 


to  the  manufacturing  perfumery  business,  which  he 
moved  to  New  York  in  1870,  and  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  large  business. 


Thirty  men  employed  at  the  Emery  Candle  Works  at 
Ivorydale,  O.,  went  on  a  strike  on  January  16,  demand- 
ing an  increase  of  wages  or  reduced  working  hours. 


The  H.  W.  Dopp  Co.  is  the  name  of  the  reorganized 
Buffalo  concern.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  D. 
W.  Sowers,  president;  S.  H.  Griffin,  secretary-treasurer; 
directors,  George  L.  Howard,  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  F.  K. 
Kernan,  S.  H.  Griffin,  John  Sedgwick  and  J.  A.  Robin- 
son. 


The  Globe  Soap  Co.  of  Chicago  suffered  some  loss  by 
water  as  a  a  result  of  a  fire  in  an  adjoining  building  on 
January  22. 


Adolph  Heller,  a  soap  manufacturer  at  Newark,  N. 
J.,  died  en  January  14. 


The  controversy  over  the  trade-mark  Sunshine  has 
been  settled.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  publish  a  full 
statement,  showing  that  the  courts  have  decided  that  this 
trade-mark  as  applied  to  soap  belongs,  by  reason  of  prior- 
ity in  use  and  by  reasons  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
(which  we  shall  publish),  to  A.  Hoefner  &  Sons,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 


Fire  in  a  French  soap  factory  recently  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  works  of  the  "Societe  anonyme  dessav- 
onneries  de  la  Mediterranee  geree  par  MM.  Fouquet 
frerers." 

We  certainly  wish  harm  to  no  one,  but  cannot  help 
hoping  that  a  large  section  of  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
stored  in  the  part  of  the  factory  that  was  burned. 


The  Queen  City  Soap  Co.,  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  has 
filed  articles  of  association  with  the  register  of  deeds. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $300,000,  of  which 
Louis  N.  Giroux,  M.  H.  Starr,  H.  J.  Cortright,  Frank 
Young  and  Charles  W.  Hart  each  have  $60,000.  The 
business  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
laundry  and  toilet  soaps.  Mr.  Giroux  is  chairman,  Mr. 
Hart  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Cortright  secretary,  Mr.  Stan- 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Young  manager. 


Two  well  known  business  men  of  Galesburg,  111.,  have 
bought  the  College  City  Soap  Company's  business  and 
plan  to  push  this  interest  to  its  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment. The  purchasers  are  George  W.  Spring,  Jr.,  and 
W.  W.  Smith.    The  purchase  was  made  from  the  Mayer 
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Brothers,  who  held  the  property  under  the  management 
of  the  Hathaway  Brothers,  who  had  secured  it  from  Mr. 
Pease,  who  founded  the  business. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  new  owners  to  move  the  factory 
from  its  present  location  east  of  the  city  to  the  Perrin 
building  on  South  Chambers  Street,  where  a  complete 
plant  will  soon  be  set  in  operation.  The  product  will 
be  marketed  through  the  W.  B.  Jordan  Company  of 
wholesale  grocers  of  Galesburg. 

Mr. 'Spring,  of  the  new  firm,  has  been  for  eight  years 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  beef  business  for  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company  in  New  England.  Before  that  time 
he  was  engaged  in  the  retail  business,  coming  West  orig- 
inally from  Massachusetts. 

W.  W.  Smith  has  been  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
in  Galesburg  for  a  number  of  years. 


The  United  Talc  Company,  at  Augusta,  Me.  Capital, 
$1,000,000.  President,  Ernest  P.  Jose,  Boston,  Mass.; 
treasurer,  M.  C.  Lapham,  Augusta,  Me. 


Thomas  Boss,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes  that  he  is 
doubling  his  manufacturing  capacity. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfum- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  Xew  York  on  February  5 
and  6,  at  the  Down  Town  Club,  60  Pine  Street. 


The  American  Soap  &  Washoline  Co.,  of  Cohoes,  N. 
Y.,  has  secured  a  large  order  for  its  products  from  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  a  concern  said  to  operate  42 
paper  factories. 


Charles  A.  Stillwell,  a  well-known  chemist,  died  on 
January  11  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  age  of  59 
years.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been 
associated  with  Thomas  F.  Gladding,  and  the  firm  of 
Stillwell  &  Gladding  had  become  very  favorably  known 
as  chemists  to  many  of  our  readers. 


The  United  States  Candle  Co.,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  capital 
$100,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  Richard  F.  Tully, 
F.  C.  Taber  and  W.  P.  Hall. 


Incorporated :  The  B.  T.  Babbitt  Company,  at  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.  Capital,  $3,000,000.  Incorporators, 
Clarence  M.  Hvde.  Fred  E.  Hvde,  Edward  R.  Barton. 


Colgate  &  Co.  are  getting  ready  to  erect  an  addition 
to  their  works.  The  new  building  will  be  located  on 
York  Street,  east  of  the  delivery  yard  and  west  of  Hud- 
son Street.  It  will  be  forty-five  feet  wide  and  ninety 
feet  deep,  with  a  height  of  six  stories  to  conform  with 


the  adjoining  building.  Although  the  contracts  have 
not  yet  been  given  out,  it  is  estimated  that  the  building- 
will  cost  about  $40,000. 


The  Will  &  Baumer  Co.  have  spent  $200,000  for  a 
new  plant  near  Liverpool.  They  employ  200  men  mak- 
ing candles,  and  will  add  two  more  buildings  to  their 
stearic  acid  plant,  so  that  from  60  to  75  men  can  be 
employed. 


Charles  Waterhouse  of  Essex,  Conn.,  has  acquired  the 
right  to  manufacture  the  Otis  Lightning  Soap,  formerly 
made  by  the  late  Gardener  Otis  of  Lynne,  Conn. 


The  Union  Soap  Works  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  which 
were  started  a  few  years  ago  by  Frank  Bauer,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  becoming  incorporated  into  a  stock  company. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  company  is  to  be  $50,- 
000.  Land  for  new  works  has  already  been  purchased 
and  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Railroad  and  Hanover 
Streets.  It  is  91x200  feet  and  within  the  reach  of  four 
railroad  depots — the  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania and-  the  D.  &  H.  The  buildings  that  are  to  be 
erected  will  be  50x100  feet,  at  the  start.  The  business 
is  already  established  and  the  factory  is  working  day  and 
night.  Mr.  Bauer  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern as  manager. 


Among  the  New  Year's  crop  of  new  incorporations  is 
the  Kleansall  Company  of  Minneapolis,  which  will  make 
soap  and  cleaning  preparations,  on  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
with  $50,000  debt  limit.  Charles  S.  Gold,  Frank  S. 
Gold  and  A.  C.  Paul  are  members. 


The  Finola  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
Ml.,  has  been  chartered  to  manufacture  soap  and  wash- 
ing powders.  Capital,  $200,000.  The  incorporators  are 
Walter  S.  Finnell,  Charles  A.  W.  Vogeler,  John  S.  Fin- 
nell,  Reuben  Finnell  and  Thomas  W.  Bmndige,  all  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Soap    Manufacturers'  Notice. 

Mayfield,  Ky.,  Jan.  21st,  1903. 
Having  connected  myself  with  one  of  the  largest  soap 
and  cotton  oil  plants  in  the  South,  I  wish  to  notify  my 
patrons  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  that 
after  March  1st,  I  will  have  to  devote  my  whole  time  to 
my  employer's  interests,  and  will  not  have  time  to  do 
any  more  analytical  work. 

Thanking  those  who  favored  me  with  their  patronage, 
I  am,  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Mo-i'T. 
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STTPPLEMElTTiiRir 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        JW  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'gr.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Amazon  Cocd  337 
Angelus  54 
AntilliaS 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 


Beauty  Belle  115 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'ue  Olive  310 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

ChthsPin340 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 


Dactylis  11 
Dermieura  327 

,Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Evergreen  286 


Facine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 


Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  OleineSO 

Geyser  343 

Gloriola  29 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Kemedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  310 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 

Helix  54 

Hi  Lo  96 

Horse  Oil  Harness  340 


Idyllwild  5* 

Uo-Ilo340 

Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Jewel  2 


Kazan  343 

Kimola,  BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols,' 

New  York. 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E   H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Long  Shot  345 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream.  16 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marjorie  337 
Marveline  300 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexican  o  54 
Michigan  Familv  2 
Mildred  337 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Faphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Nolabor  34i> 
Noxlabor  340 
Noxwork  340 


Orinoco  337 
Orris  TJnscented  337  . 
Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 
Oxolive340 
Oxigen  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfeeto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pony  Up  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maldeu,  Mass. 


Q.uick  and  Easy  56 


Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring2 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Q,uo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Stainofl,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula334 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Two  Jacks  340 


Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

World's  Fair  2 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 
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curatory  place  the  blame 
rats  wlndtfewe  are'  "re- 
-to  time.     We  are 

A- 

remarks  on  such 


Through  a  recent  paragraph  in  the  Buffalo  Times  we 
learn  that  Mrs.  Hoehn,  the  widow  of  an  'employe  killed 
by  a  shocking  accident  in  Lautz  Bros.'  soa^Jtetory  last 
month,  is  preparing  to  briug-a  dan4|ge  suit  Sgauist  the 
firm.   ' 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
for  this  and  other  similar  ace 
cording  in  these  columns  from 
also  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
occasions  are  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  m^rnvifacturers  in 
whose  establishments  such  accidents  occur.  Lastly, 
there  is  "little  use  in  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse 
has  escaped." 

For  all  that,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are, 
among  our  readers,  men  living  to-day  whose  death  by  ac- 
cident we  are  likely  to  record  in  this  paper  within  a 
few  months,  and  the  thought  of  such  conditions  is  truly 
harrowing.  A  trade  paper,  to  our  mind,  has  other 
work  to  attend  to  than  merely  truckling  to  its  readers, 
and  when  we  recall  the  several  recent  fatalities  that 
occurred  in  soap  factories  here  and  there,  it  seems  a 
plain  duty  to  point  out  again  and  again  that  work  in  a 
soap  factory  is  a  hazardous  occupation  and  should  be 
surrounded  by  adequate  safeguards. 

With  all  due  allowance  for  our  imperfect  informa- 
tion as  to  details,  it  would  seem  that  the  kettle  in 
Lautz  Bros.'  factory  might  have  been  covered  while  a 
man  was  working  directly  above  it.  In  that  case  a  hu- 
man life  would  have  been  spared  a  terrible  death  and 
the  firm  would  not  now  have  to  face  a  damage  suit. 
Whose  fault  it  was  that  the  kettle  was  not  covered  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  will  not  be  known  until 
the  case  is  aired  in  the  courts,  but  for  the  sake  of  what 
might  happen  in  other  factories  hereafter,  we  want  to 
point  out,  as  emphatically  as  possible,  the  repeated  fa- 
talities, the  interruptions  in  business,  the  wrecked  build- 
ings, and  the  damage  suits,  which  are  continually  aris- 
ing through  the  neglect  of  either  employer  or  employe. 
If  there  is  some  good  in  everything  that  occurs,  sure- 
ly these  accidents  must  serve  as  warnings,  and  they  can 
only  do  so  by  being  made  the  most  of.  Hence  these  re- 
marks, which  may  possibly  aid  in  avoiding  some  acci- 
dent or  other  in  future. 


There  are  certain  products  that  improve  with  age, 
but  toilet  soap  is  not  ordinarily  classed  among  them. 
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Only  "old  brown.  Windsor"  is  an  exception,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance,  according  to  Der  Par- 
fumeur,  is  as  follows: 

English  toilet  soaps  used  to  be  too  strongly  alkaline, 
and  in  order  to  overcome  this  defect,  it  was  exposed  in 
flat  pieces  to  the  atmosphere  until  it  turned  rancid;  then 
it  was  remelted.  This  process  was  repeated  until  the 
free  fatty  accids  formed  had  neutralized  the  free  alkali. 
The  long  exposure,  and  repeated  melting  over  turned 
the  soap  brown,  and  the  latter  therefore  was  thought  bet- 
ter in  proportion  as  it  was  darker. 

It  is  possible  in  these  days  to  make  neutral  soaps  by 
easier  and  quicker  methods  and  though  the  name  "Old 
Brown  Windsor"  still  has  a  good  reputation,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  old  process  here  described  is  in  use  any- 
where in  the  world  now. 


A  new  and  unique  cake  of  soap  is'  being  put  on  the 
market  b)*-  the  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  It 
consists  of  a  cake  to  one  side  of  which  is  applied  a  print- 
ed label,  waterproof  and  not  removable  by  the  process 
of  washing.  The  label  will  therefore  last  as  long  as 
anything  is  left  of  the  soap  and  not  only  is  an  indelible 
brand,  but  also  acts  in  a  measure  as  a  .soap  dish.  The 
cake  is  patented  and  the  name  Sayf-Syde  is  the  brand. 

Presumably  the  brand  refers  to  the  fact  that  one 
•side  of  the  cake  is  protected;  any  one  familiar  with  the 
Saxon  pronunciation  of  the  German  language,  however, 
will  likely  conclude  that  the  makers'  name  is  Sayfen- 
Syder  Co. 


"Practical  soap  making  and  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions have  much  in  common.  Agitation  is  indispensible 
for  either,  and  if  this  is  carried  on  properly  and  long 
enough  and  the  right  hind  of  material  is  brought  to- 
gether, the  ingredients  will  combine  and  group  them- 
selves in  a  manner  that  the  results,  will  serve  all  the 
better  for  purifying  the  world  than  before  tire  combina- 
tion. Scum  is  thrown  out  and  impurities  eliminated. 
Keep  up  the  agitation."     (Extract  from  a  letter.) 


Following  thei  admonition  'given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  here 
to  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association,  of  whose 
recent  meeting  we  print  a  report  on  another  page;  here 
is  an  example  where — without  price  agreements'  and 
similar  restrictions — an  association  has  been  maintained 
for  mutual  benefit  for  a  number  of  years;  by  a  trade 
not  only  closely  allied  to  the  soap  trade,  but  a  number 
of  whose  members  are  actually  soap  manufacturers'  as 
well  as  perfumers. 

A  reader  of  this  Journal,  in  writing  for  these  col- 
umns recently,  urged  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 


to  the  trade  by  a  joint  educational  campaign  designed 
to  lead  the  public  to  use  greater  discrimination  between 
good  and  bad  soaps  and  to  educate  consumers  in  the 
use  of  qualities  appropriate  to  the  different  purposes. 
We  are  again  reminded  of  this  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  perfumers'  convention.  Mr.  Lorenz,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  trade  interests  (and  now  the  president 
of  the  association)  urged  the  perfumers  to1  a  similar 
course.     He  said: 

"American  perfumers  are  fast  learning  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  splendid  chance  for  competition  at  the  good 
end  of  the  business;  that  it  is  not  a  good  tiling  to  let 
the  foreigner  have  all  the  credit  for  high  priced  goods'. 
If  we  can  be  allowed  to  put  in  the  expense,  we  can  pro- 
duce the  quality  just  as  well,  and  sometimes  better — and 
why  not?  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  prevailing 
among  many  consumers,  and  even  dealers,  that  a  for- 
eigner simply  goes'  out  into  his  flower  garden  and  in 
some  vague  manner,  perhaps  with  a  tincture  press,  culls 
the  sweets  that  be  bottles  for  our  consumption.  We 
have  been  derelict  in  our  duty  to  ourselves  not  to  tell 
them  differently.  Let  it  be  known  that  no-  more  roses 
grow  in  their  back  yards  than  in  ours;  that  the  flowers 
that  are  grown  by  the  peasants  of  Grasse,  the  Iris  and 
citrine  essences  of  Italy,  the  roses  of  Bulgaria,  the  musk 
and  oils  of  Asia,  are  just  as  accessible,  commercially,  to 
the  perfumers  of  New  York,  Rochester,  Detroit  or  To- 
ledo, as  they  are  to  those  of  Paris,  London  or  Berlin. 
That  we  all  get  these  prime  materials  from  the  same 
sources  of  supply;  that  we  have  like  appliances  and 
equal  facilities  to  make  them  up.  What  then  remains  ? 
Skill  in  composition,  knowledge  of  material,  taste  and 
business  tact.  Can  any  one  longer  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
ican who  in  so  many  lines  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  cover  these  points,  and  who  is  now  literally  walking 
over  industrial  Europe,  will  succeed  in  doing  it  in  any 
branch  that  he  undertakes  and  that  he  is  doing  this' 
very  thing  now  in  our  line  both  as,  to  quality,  price  and  • 
taste  displayed.  Let  us  then  proclaim  it;  let  us  not  only 
assert  our  right  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  their 
best,  but  strive  for  the  superiority  that  is  in  store  for 
us." 

Mr.  Ricksecker  spoke  to  a  similar  effect,  and  on  his 
motion  the  committee  on  trade  interests  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  letter  showing  retailers  the  advantages  of 
handling  American  perfumes. 


A  list  of  the /uses  of  glycerine  has  been  prepared  by 
an  Austrian  exchange  which  gives  the  following.  Glyc- 
erin is  used :  In  the  manufacture  of  nitroglycerin,  as 
substitute  for  malt  in  brewing,  for  extracting  hops,  for 
giving  body  to  liqueurs,  in  the  adulteration  of  wines,  in 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  mustard  and  vinegar, 
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in  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  in  cosmetics,  in  extracting 
odors  from  flowers,  in  cloth  finishing,  spinning  and 
weaving,  in  tanning,  in  dying,  in  the  manufacture  of 
colored  paper  and  parchment  paper,  to  make  leather  pli- 
able, for  filling  gas  meters  and  floating  compasses,  for 
printers''  rollers,  in  photography,  copying  inks,  ink  for 
rubber  stamps,  wall  paper,  soap,  shoe  blacking,  putty, 
formic  acid,  mustard  oil  and  in  making  water-soluble 
starch. 

Its  use  is  due  in  some  of  the  above  cases  to  its'  ad- 
hesiveness, in  others  to  its  slight  tendency  to  evapora- 
tion, in  .still  others  to  its  sweet  taste  or  its  ready  absorb- 
ability. In  the  mauufacture  of  nitro-glycerin  its  use 
depends  on  its  capacity  of  combining  with  a  double 
quantity  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  compound  con- 
taining a  very  large  quantity  of  oxygen  on  which  de- 
pends its  explosive  power. 


of  any  one  of  his'  employes,  from  soap  chemist  down  to 
the  youngster  that  wraps  the  cakes  of  soap,  but  he  can- 
not do  the  work  of  all  his  men  and  his  own  work  besides. 
If  he  can  intelligently  oversee  the  work  in  the  factory 
and  office,  and  when  necessary  fill  the  place  of  any  one  of 
his  employes,  that  is'  enough  and  more  than  most  soap 
manufacturers  can  do. 

Try  again,  Mr.  Fair  ;  we  may  yet  succeed  in  solving 
the  problem :  "What  harm  has  the  chemist's  work 
wrought  in  the  soap  factory  so  far."     Then  we  will 


That  Soap  Chemist. 

We  are  unable  to  reply  to  Mr.  Fair  as  fully  as  we 
would  like  to  do,  for  the  reason  that  his  article  in  last 
issue  of  the  Journal  entitled,  "About  the  Soap  Chem- 
ist,"  is  intended  to  answer  all  three  writers  in  the 
January  issue.    It  is  not  easy  to  pick  out  the  parts  in- 
tended as  answer  to  Bivalent,  and  besides,  Mr.  Fair 
has  further  mixed  up  things  by  the  introduction  of  ir- 
relevant matters,  like  the  Bessemer  steel  process  and  the 
new  processes  for  decomposing  fats,  which  are  now  be- 
ing discussed  in  the  German  soap  papers.     If  Mr.  Fair 
will  replv  to  us  in  a  separate  article  and  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  answer  him  fully,  but  we  must  request 
that  in  his  next  article,  Mr.  Fair  employ  greater  pre- 
cision and  consistency  (prime  requisites  of  a  good  soap 
chemist).     For  instance,  in  his  last  article  he  uses  the 
terms:     Chemist,  analytical  chemist  and  soap  chemist, 
promiscuously,  but  certainly,  be  can  mean  only  one  and 
the  same  thing,    (pardon  us  for  calling  the  chemist  a 
thing)  ;  then  he  speaks  about  the  glycerine  left  in  the 
soap,  and  a  little  farther  refers  to  the  excessive  amount 
of  glycerine  retained  in  the  stock.     This  is  a  loose  ap- 
plication of  terms.     Continuing,  he  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  "the  soap  chemist  must  know  as  much,  or  more, 
about  actual  soap-making  as  the  soap  boiler,"  but,  "on 
the  other  hand,    if   the   'boss'   is   competent   to   judge 
whether  or  not  the  advice  (the  soap  chemist's  advice) 
is  correct,  then  he  does'  not  require  the  services  of  a  soap 
chemist."    This  is  inconsistent.    If  the  "boss"  does  not 
require  the  services  of  a  soap  chemist,  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  competent  chemist  himself,  then  why  should 
he  not  also  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  soap  boiler, 
because  his  soap  chemist  knows  all  about  actual  soap- 
making  ?    The  "boss"  may  be  competent  to  do  the  work 


tackle  something  else. 


Bivalent. 


May  We  Laugh? 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

In  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  a  correspondent  signing 
A.  I.  R.,  claims  to  have  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  soap  business.  It  is  be- 
cause soap-makers'  hold  their  sides  in  laughter  when 
they  read  the  patent  specifications  of  improved  deter- 
gents. 

My  remark,  which  your  correspondent  quotes  in  his 
article,  and  to  which  he  takes  exception,  is  part  of  a 
private  letter  that  was  not  meant  for  publication.  I 
have  now  gone  over  the  patent  soap  specifications  again, 
and  do  find  some  which  should  not  be  included  with  the 
hilarity-provoking  kind ;  I  wish  to  make  this  correction, 
and  humbly  apologize  for  the  too  extreme  opinion  as 
expressed  in  that  sentence.  The  majority  of  those  speci- 
fications, however,  are  certainly  mirth-exciting,  which 
is'  the  only  valuable  feature  I  can  discover  about  them. 

"The  fact  that  for  about  a  century  no  material  im- 
provements in  the  efficiency  of  soaps  have  been  generally 
recognized  as  such,"  cam  hardly  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  theory  that,  during  all  that  time,  soap  makers  have 
been  laughing  at  patent  soap  specifications;  anyhow  I 
have  not  laughed  at  soap  specifications  for  a.  century; 
nor  is  it  a  proof  that  soap  makers  in  general  are  dull 
fellows.  There  has  been  no  patentable  improvement 
made  in  the  multiplication  table  the  past  century,  nor 
will  there  be  in  the  present  one,  yet  the  multiplication 
table  will  be  very  much  alive,  even  in  its  present  unim- 
proved form,  long  after  your  correspondent  and  this 
writer  are  buried.  This  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the 
soap  industry,  which,  according  to  your  correspondent, 
lacks  in  healthy  growth  and  must  soon  die,  because  it  is 
not  "sending  forth  new  branches,  blossoms  and  fruit." 
All  such  airy  flights'  of  rhetoric  find  little  application 
to  the  soap  business  as  it  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite  of 
the  would-be  soap  reformers.  Soap  is  very  like  the 
multiplication  table,  you  may  change  the  shape  and 
dress'  and  name  of  both,  but  you  cannot  change  the 
principle,  and  the  less  you  improve  them  the  better  they 
are. 
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Finalty,  I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that,  most 
patents  on  improved  detergents  are  taken  out  by  ill-in- 
formed people;  some  of  them  signing  their  specification 
with  an  X ;  hence  the  soap-making  fraternity  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  nonsense  that  is  secured  to  these  in- 
ventors by  letters  patent.  Following  are  a  few  claims 
taken  from  patent  soap  specifications.  If  your  corre- 
spondent can  find  nothing  in  these,  and  in  other  funny 
things  connected  with  the  soap  business',  to  laugh  about, 
then  he  is  losing  the  principal  item  of  profit  remaining 
in  the  business  at  the  present  time. 

No.  1.  Claim :  A  soap  compounded  and  prepared 
from  the  ingredients  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as 
set  forth. 

(Viz:  11  lbs.  30  deg.  lye,  6  lbs.  grease,  3  lbs.  pota- 
toes, 12  oz.  flour,  4  oz.  gum  tragacanth,  and  the  yolk  of 
8  eggs.) 

No.  2.  Claim :  A  soap  made  of  the  ingredients 
herein  specified  and  mixed  together,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  about  the  proportions  set  forth. 

(Viz:  Beef  tallow  6^4  lbs.,  dark  rosin  2>y§  lbs.,  soft 
water  12  lbs.,  lime  \y2  lbs.,  sal  soda  6y2  lbs.,  borax  iy2 
oz.,  saltpeter  y2  oz.,  and  beeswax  1\U  oz.) 


borax,  2  oz.  pearlash,  8  oz.  turpentine,  8  oz.  benzine,  7  oz. 
ammonia,  y2  lb-  cocoanut  oil  or  oil  of  lavender  and  4  lbs. 
"Chinese  preparation." 


No.  3.  Claim :  The  use  of  the  ingredients  specified, 
in  the  particular  proportions  and  manner  set  forth,  to 
make  soap. 

(Viz :  To  2  oz.  lime  dissolved  in  rain  water,  add 
aqua  ammonia  1  oz.,  borax  iy2  oz.,  sal  soda  y2  lb.,  form- 
ing the  first  compound.  Mix  rain  water  y2  gal.,  hard 
soap  1  bar,  saltpeter  1  oz.,  rosin  *4  lb.,  alum  2  oz.,  sal 
soda  y±  lb.,  common  salt  2  oz.,  alcohol  1  oz.  After  boil- 
ing for  ten  minutes,  add  \2  pint  of  the  first  compound. 


No.  4.  Claim :  The  compound  herein  described, 
consisting  of  beef  tallow,  water,  rosin,  potash,  sal  soda, 
pearline,  borax,  sulphate  of  soda,  salts  of  tartar,  cam- 
phene,  ammonia,  benzine,  turpentine  and  oil  of  sassa- 
fras, substantially  as  specified. 


No.  5.  Claim :  A  granular  soap  consisting  of  ten 
parts  by  weight  of  pure  potash  soap,  one  part  water,  and 
eighty  parts  granulated  pumice  stone,  substantially  as 
specified. 

No.  6.  Claim :  The  process  described,  consisting  in 
mixing  cold  cotton  seed  oil  and  flour  containing  gluten 
together,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  and  then  mixing 
with  the  said  mixture  caustic  soda,  substantially  as 
described. 


No.  7.  Claim:  The  within  described  soap,  com- 
pounded of  the  ingredients  in  the  manner  and  about  the 
proportions  set  forth.  Viz  :  Take  1 0  lbs.  "Join,"  2% 
quarts  lye  made  of  soda  and  water,  boil  and  add  2  oz. 


No.  8.     See  specification  published  in  full  on  another 
page.  Very  respectfully, 

A  Subscriber. 


About  Chevreul. 

M.  Berthelot  recently  entertained  a  large  audience  at 
the  Paris  Academy  by  a  lecture  on  the  life  of  Chevreul, 
the  savant  to  whom  the  fat  industry  owes  so  much  and 
who  died  about  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  great  age  of  103 
years.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  brought 
out  some  pecularities  of  the  celebrated  chemist  which 
are  certainly  entertaining  and  well  worth  repeating  here. 
Speaking  from  personal  acquaintance,  M.  Berthelot 
said : 

"His  conversations  are  still  famous.  He  spoke  slowly 
and  deliberately,  as  one  who  thinks  but  slowly,  but  his 
talks  were  without  end  and  his  excellent  memory  never 
failed  him.  Nor  would  he  ever  allow  any  remarks  froni 
his  audience  to  interrupt  or  disconcert  him,  especially 
if  it  happened  to  be  a  candidate,  who  was  forced  to 
listen  to  him  and  whom  he  often  detained  till  far  into 
the  night  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  take  his  leave. 
One  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  contradict  him,  for 
on  most  things  he  had  permanently  fixed  and  decided 
opinions;  on  the  rare  occasions  when  anyone  had  the 
temerity  to  offer  opposite  views  he  could  become  quite 
disagreeable.  Claude  Bernard  at  one  time  had  recom- 
mended to  the  lecturer  the  only  way  to  escape  these 
interminable  speeches :  It  consisted  in  suddenly  inter- 
rupting Chevreul's  monologue  by  some  pun,  and  then — 
while  the  aged  scientist  pondered  its  meaning  for  a 
moment — promptly  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable 
opportunity  by  respectfully  withdrawing. 

The  lecturer  also  quoted  the  following  remark  by 
Chevreul  on  ladies'  hats :  "A  black  hat  with  white, 
red  or  pink  feathers"  or  flowers  is  becoming  to  blondes ; 
it  is  less  suitable  to  brunettes,  who  ought  to  add  orange 
colored  or  yellow  flowers  or.  feathers.  A  white  hat  is 
becoming  only  to  white  or  rosy  complexions.  A  brunette 
wearing  a  blue  hat  must  unquestionably  add  orange  or 
yellow  trimmings.  The  green  hat  sets  off  advantage- 
ously a  white  or  slightly  rosy  skin.  A  pink  hat  should 
not  join  the  line  of  the  skin  directly,  but  should  be  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  hair  or  by  white — or  still  better, 
by  green — trimmings.  A  violet  hat  does  not  suit  a 
brown  complexion,  unless  the  hair  or  yellow  trimmings 
are  interposed."  It  is  said  to  be  a  significant  fact  that 
Mrs.  Chevreul,  owing  to  the  continued  offers  of  advice 
by  her  distinguished  husband,  finally  preferred  to  re- 
nounce colored  dresses  entirety  and  dressed  only  in  gray. 
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AMONG     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 

No.  6,  "Bhe  Wadhams  Oil  (§L  Grease  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


Office  Building 


Office  Building— Wadhams  Oil  and  Grease  Co 

The  Wadhams  Oil  &  Grease  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  250  feet,  and  one  50  by  150  feet,  each  having  two 

are  among  the  prominent  firms  of  the  West  who  mamu-  stories  and  a  basement. 

facture  soap  for  the  steam  laundry  trade.    The  business  The  works  are  located  at  Davidson  and  Walker  streets, 

was  started  in  1879,  and  though  it  had  a  very  moderate  and  are  fitted  up  with  four  soap  kettles,  sizes  10x18, 

beginning,  it  now  occupies  two  brick  buildings,  one  50  8x18,   7x18  and  8x10  feet  respectively;  also  chipping 


View'  of  Works  of  Wadhams  Oil  and  Grease  Co. 
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machines  and  drying  rooms.  Railroad  tracks  at  the 
south  side  of  the  factory  facilitate  the  handling  of  car 
lot  shipments,  and  eight  trucks  and  light  wagons  are 
employed  for  city  and  depot  delivery. 

The  office  and  warehouse  bnilding  is  at  215-219  Na- 
tional Avenue.     Traveling  representatives  of  this  eom- 


E.  A.  Wadhams,  President. 

pany  cover  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  states, 
and  carry  the  fame  of  the  firm's  products — chiefly  chip 
soaps — into  every  corner  of  their  territory. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wadhams  is  President,  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Graves 
is  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Btreeter,  Secretary. 


J3he  Perfumers'  Association. 

As  previously  announced  in  these  pages,  the  Manu- 
facturing Perfumers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York  last  month. 

The  convention,  which  was  well  attended,  lasted  two 
days,  and  lively  enough  in  its  way,  but  beyond  electing 
almost  entirely  new  officers,  there  were  no  very  import- 
ant transactions. 

Following  are  the  new  officers:  George  E.  Lorenz 
of  Toledo,  president;  R.  A.  Hudnut  of  New  York,  vice- 
president;  James  B.  Davds  of  Detroit,  secretary;  Adolph 
Spiehler  of  Rochester,  second  vice-president;  Robert  C. 
Eastman  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer. 

Twelve  active  and  fifteen  associate  members  joined 
the  association  during  the  past  year.  The  perfumery 
business  during  the  same  time  had  been  very  good,  but 
existing  evils  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  last  convention 
had  been  left  practically  unchanged.  The  several  firms 
in  the  business  each  had  their  own  opinions  as'  to  what 


were  the  worst  of  the  evils  to  contend  with.  Enumer- 
ated without  strict  regard  to  their  respective  import- 
ance, there  were  mentioned :  First,  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  small  competitors  who  were  induced  to 
enter  the  business  by  the  arguments  and  inducements 
offered  by  certain  essential  oil  houses.  Then  there  is  a 
list  of  more  properly  called  "evils"  which  the  president 
tabulated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  consignment  of  goods. 

(2)  Prepayment  of  freight  in  less  than  twenty-five- 
dollar  lots. 

(3)   Dating  of  bills  ahead. 

(I)  Extra  time  given  on  both  regular  and  holiday 
goods. 

(5)   Jobbing  discount  to  small  trade. 
(G)    Putting  customers  on  best  quantity  discount  list 
for  small  purchases. 

(7)  The  tendency  to  increase  discounts  beyond  rea- 
sonable limits. 

(8)  An  extra  discount  for  cash  varying  from  3  to  7 
per  cent. 

(!*)    Ten  and  25c  goods  listed  too  low. 
(10)    Putting  up  American  perfumes  under  fictitious 
foreign  names. 

(II)  Encouraging  customers  to  have  goods  put  up 
under  their  own  name. 

(12)  Free  offers  and  gratuities'  or  premiums. 

(13)  Giving  bonus  of  advertisements  in  publications. 

(14)  Giving  bonus  of  prizes  of  objects  not  related  to 
the  perfumery  business,  such  as  clocks,  ornaments,  etc. 

(15)  Furnishing  small  labels  for  decanting. 
( lfi)    Exchange  of  goods  that  do  not  .sell. 

(17)  Claims  for  shortages. 

(18)  Essential  oil  men  selling  to  small  trade  and  en- 
couraging them  by  means  of  formulas  to  go  into  the 
manufacturing  of  perfumes. 

Imitation  of  labels,  etc.,  individual  style,  etc. 

Pushing  of  imported  goods  by  retailers. 

The  entire  list  was  referred  to  the  executive  board. 
The  latter,  in  six  meetings  held  during  the  last  year, 
had  taken  action  on  a  number  of  important  matters'. 
One  of  these  resulted  in  a.  resolution  that  members  cease 
to  buy  from  houses  who  make  it  a  practice  to  give  away 
formulas  in  order  to  induce  various  parties  to  engage 
in  manufacturing  perfumery.  Much  work  was  done, 
together  with  the  committee  on  importations  and  under- 
valuations of  such,  but  the  time  had  not  come  yet  to 
make  any  disclosures.  The  proposed  French  reciprocity 
treaty  and  the  Joy  alcohol  tax  bill  were  next  discussed. 

There  were  then  elected  the  above-named  officers  and 
the  Executive  Board,  which  will  be  composed  as  follows : 
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Frederick  K.  Stearns,  Detroit ;  Teodore  Kickseckcr,  New 
York;  M.  P.  Lind,  Philadelphia;  Herman  Tappan,  New 
York,  Henry  Dalley,  New  York;  Alfred  G.  Wright, 
Rochester;  Gilbert  Colgate,  New  York. 

Mr.  Tappan  was  chosen  as  the  chairman,  of  the  board 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Made  In   Germa.ny. 

Tgnorantia  Pyramidalis. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Seifensieder  Zeitung,  published  in  Augsburg,  Germany; 
Dr.  Koppert,  in  a  controversy  about  deglycerination  of 
fats,  refers  facetiously  to  a  mythical  book:  "The 
Secrets  of  Fat  Decomposition  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by 
Ignorantia  Pyramidalis;"  purporting,  that  the  said  book 
contains'  a  vast  store  of  information  on  Fat  Decomposi- 
tion, Soap  Making,  National  Economy  and  many  other 
interesting  subjects.  There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for 
a  book  of  this  kind,  for  in  the  following  number  of  the 
S.  Ztg.  appears  among  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents" 
the  following  reply  of  the  editor  to  a  would-be  purchaser 
of  that  book :  "H.  L.  in  H.  We  regret  our  inability  to 
supply  the  book,  'The  Secrets  of  Fat  Decomposition  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  by  Ignorantia  Pyramidalis.'  Pos- 
sibly Dr.  K.  can  furnish  it  (  ?  !)." 


Soap  In  Disinfectants. 

Br   M.   I.   WlLBEET, 

Apothecary  to  the  German  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Carbolic  acid,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  products 
resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  tar, 
and  while  creosote,  a  somewhat  similar  substance,  was 
known  to  exist  in  wood  tar,  it  was  not  until  1834  that 
a  somewhat  similar  compound  was  discovered,  by  Runge, 
in  coal  tar,  and  by  him  named  carbolic  acid,  from  carbo, 
coal,  in  the  products  of  which  it  was  found. 

The  purification  of  carbolic  acid  involves  more  or  less 
delicate  chemical  processes',  and  is  not  by  any  means 
perfected,  as  with  the  best  care,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason,  carbolic  acid  will  at  times  turn  distinctly  red 
and  unsightly.  This  discoloration  does  not  seem  to  im- 
pair the  value  of  the  preparation  as  an  antiseptic  or  dis- 
infectant; moreover,  many  observers  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  a  somewhat  impure  carbolic  acid  was  fully 
as  efficient,  if  not  more  so,  that  a  purer  article. 

Some  years  ago  Fraenkel,  in  making  comparative 
tests  of  various  antiseptics,  found  that  the  cresols  were 
fully  twice  as  strong  in  their  germicidal  action  as  pure 
phenol.  Cresol,  or  cresylic  acid,  is  the  popular  name 
for  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric  compounds  that  ac- 
company carbolic  acid  in  the  so-called  dead  oil;  they 
are  also  the  chief  constituents  of  crude,  carbolic  acid, 
and  it  is  entirelv  due  to  this  admixture  of  the  cresols 


that  the  attention  of  medical  men  has  from  time  to  time 
been  directed  to  the  use  of  crude  carbolic  acid  as  an  an- 
tiseptic and  a  disinfectant,  the  main  and  only  reasonable 
objection  to  it  being  its  insolubility. 

Carbolic  acid  itself  is  quite  readily  soluble  in  from 
20  to  25  parts  of  water,  and  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerin  mixes  readily  with  all  proportions  of  water. 
Cresol  on  the  other  hand  is  but  slightly  soluble,  and 
from  a  mixture  with  glycerin  it  separates  out  almost 
instantly  when  diluted  with  water. 

Recognizing  the  advantage  that  cresol  offers  as  an 
antiseptic,  several  more  or  less  soluble  preparations  of 
it  have  been  put  on  the  market  by  different  manufac- 
turers. The  first  of  the  more  popular  of  these  prepara- 
tions was  creolin.  The  compound  usually  sold  under 
this  name  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  rosin  soap  emul- 
sion of  dead  oil.  This  preparation,  while  it  is  being 
used  quite  extensively,  is  not.  a  very  satisfactory  pro- 
duct, and  does  not  give  a  clear  solution  with  water. 
Sulpho  cresol,  a  mixture  of  sulphuricacid  and  cresol,  is 
a  combination  somewhat  resembling  creolin  in  its  effi- 
ciency and  physical  properties',  but  is  not  so  Avell  known 
in  this  country.  Another  proprietary  article  that  has 
met  with  considerable  success  and  offers  the  marked  ad- 
vantage of  giving  a  clear  solution  with  water,  is  lysol. 
This,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  is'  the  fraction 
of  coal  tar  that  boils  between  190  and  200  degrees  C, 
dissolved  in  fat  and  saponified. 

The  German  Pharmacopoeia,  in  its  last  edition,  in- 
cludes a  preparation  having  somewhat  similar  properties, 
and  calls  it  Liquor  Cresoli  Saponatus.  It  is  directed  to 
be  made  by  heating  one  part  of  potash  soap  on  a  water 
bath,  until  melted,  and  then  adding  an  equal  weight  of 
crude  cresol  and  stiring  until  thoroughly  mixed.  A 
preparation  resembling  the  above  in  many  ways  has  been 
in  use  at  the  German  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  for 
several  years,  both  as  a  disinfectant  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent as  an  antiseptic. 

The  making  of  this  preparation  requires  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  soda  soap,  made  according  to  the  following 
formula : 

Cotton  seed  oil 300 

Caustic  soda  45 

Water 350 

Alcohol    250 

Mix. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  this  soap  solution  and  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  will  give  a  clear  reddish-brown 
liquid,  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  having  about 
the  same  consistency  as  syrup.  It  mixes  readily  in  all 
proportions'  with  distilled  water,  yielding  a  solution  that 
is  yellowish-brown  in  color  and  slightly  alkaline  in  re- 
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action,  which  imparts  to  the  hands  a  slippery,  sapon- 
aceous feeling,  but  is  not  caustic,  even  in  strong  solu- 
tion. 

This  preparation  has  the  advantage  of  being  compar- 
atively cheap — less  than  one-fourth  the  price  of  pure 
phenol — and  this,  with  its  greater  efficiency  as  a  disin- 
fectant, should  insure  it  a  very  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

To  judge  from  the  writer's  own  experience,  or  from 
the  available  literature  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem 
evident  that  this  preparation  offers  a  safe,  if  not  ideal, 
method  of  dispensing  crude  carbolic  acid  for  general 
disinfecting  purposes.  Its  ready  solubility  in  water, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  soap  prevents,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  caustic  or  blanching  effect  of  the 
acid  on  the  human  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  are  pro- 
perties that  will  readily  appeal  to  all.  In  addition,  we 
may  here  enumerate  some  of  the  other  advantages  that  a 
preparation  of  this  land  possesses. 

As  an  antiseptic  it  is  not  only  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient than  pure  phenol,  due  to  the  large  percentage  of 
cresol  it  contains,  but  on  account  of  its  alkaline  reaction 
and  saponaceous  qualities  it  is  much  more  penetrating 
in  its  action.  The  alkali  has  the  property  of  dissolving 
fat,  mucus  and  masses  of  lymph  and  blood,  thus  im- 
parting to  this  preparation  the  added  advantages  of  a 
detergent  as  well'  as  an  antiseptic. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  albuminous  ma- 
terial interferes  with  the  action  of  many  chemical  anti- 
septics. Corrosive  sublimate,  for  instance,  readily  co- 
agulates albumen,  and  this  coagulated  albumen  will 
then  act  as  a  shield  or  covering  for  any  micro-organisms 
that  may  be  inclosed  in  or  under  it,  and  thus  preserve 
their  vitality  until  such  time  as  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions allow  them  to  increase  or  proliferate. 

This  alkaline  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  any  collection  of  organic  debris 
under  which  a  mass  of  micro-organisms  would  be  likely 
to  find  shelter. 

As  a  wash  for  preparing  the  field  of  operation,  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  or  his  assistants,  the  instruments 
to  be  used,  the  furnishings'  of  the  room,  or  even  the 
walls  and  floors  of  the  room  itself,  this  preparation  is 
to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  saponaceous 
qualities  and  its  marked  value  as  an  antiseptic  and  a 
disinfectant.  As  a  detergent  and  disinfectant  in  cases 
of  offensive  secretions  or  excretions,  especially  those  due 
to  excessive  perspiration  in  the  axilla  or  between  the 
toes,  it  has  been  tried  and  proven  to  be  of  great  useful- 
ness and  advantage. 

As'  a  general  disinfectant,  it  is  to  be  recommended  on 
account  of  its  efficiency,  ready  solubility  in  water,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  its  cheapness. — American  Druggist. 


Improvement  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Soa.p. 

[This  specification  is  the  one  referred  to  as  "No.  8  "  in  the 
article  "May  We  Laugh?"  published  on  a  preceding  page  of 
this  paper.] 

'To  all  whom  it  may  concern-: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Thornton  R.  Walker,  of  Tymoch- 
tee,  in  the  county  of  Wyandot  and  State  of  Ohio,  have 
invented  a  new  and  useful  Improvement  in  Soap;  and 
I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full,  clear,  and 
exact  description  thereof,  which  will  enable  others  skill- 
ed in  the  art  to  make  and  use  the  .same. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  to  furnish,  and  con- 
sists in,  an  improved  soap  formed  of  the  ingredients 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

In  preparing  my  improved  soap,  I  combine  with  each 
other  the  following  ingredients :  The  product  of  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  turpentine;  the  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  turpentine;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  turpentine ;  the 
product  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  turpentine  at  a 
temperature  of  from  200°  to  250°  centrigacle;  caoutch- 
oucin ;  the  ■  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
benzine  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids;  the  product  of 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  benzine;  the  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  "rose  burning-fluid," 
also  called  "rose-oil" — a  hydrocarbon ;  the  product  of 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  "rose  burning- fluid ;" 
the  product  of  the  action  of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  upon  "rose  burning-fluid ;"  the  product  of  the 
action  of  turpentine  upon  benzine;  the  product  of  the 
action  of  turpentine  upon  rose  burning-fluid ;  the  pro- 
duet  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of 
turpentine  and  benzine ;  the  product  of  the  action  of  sul- 
pfmric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  rose  burn- 
ing-fluid; the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  benzine;  the  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  and  rose  burning-fluid  upon  a 
mixture  of  turpentine ;  petroleum ;  naphtha ;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  petroleum;  the 
product  of  the  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids'  upon 
petroleum ;  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
naphtha;  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  upon  naphtha;  the  product  of  the  action  of 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a 
mixture  of  naphtha  and  petroleum;  the  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and 
benzine ;  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a 
mixture  of  petroleum  and  rose  burning- fluid ;  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of 
naphtha  and  benzine ;  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  a  mixture  of  naphtha  and  rose  burning-fluid ; 
the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a  mixture 
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of  naphtha  and  turpentine;  the  product  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and  turpen- 
tine; the  product  of  the  action  upon  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
petroleum;  the  product  of  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a  mixture  of  naphtha 
and  benzine;  the  product  of  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a  mixture  of  rose  burn- 
ing-fluid and  petroleum;  the  product  of  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a  mixture  of 
benzine  and  petroletim;  the  pro  duct  of  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a  mixture  of 
naphtha  and  rose  burning-fluid ;  the  product  of  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  a 
mixture  of  naphtha  and  turpentine;  the  product  of  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  benzine;  the  product  of  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  rose  burning-fluid;  the 
proditct  of  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  upon  a  mixture  of  benzine  and  rose  burn- 
ing-fluids; the  product  of  the  action  of  boron  fluoride 
upon  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  benzine. 

These  ingredients  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  any- 
desired  proportions,  are  combined  with  each  other  to 
form  a  soap  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  soap-making. 

In  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  preparing  any  pro- 
duct, I  use  about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  the  gal- 
lon of  other  fluid  mentioned.  In  the  use  of  nitric  acid 
or  muriatic  acid,  I  use  about  one-half  ounce  to  the  gal- 
lon of  other  fluid  mentioned.  In  the  action  of  one  of 
the  fluids  mentioned  upon  another,  as  for  instance  that 
of  turpentine  on  benzine,  equal  parts  of  each  are  used. 
In  mixing  acids,  I  take  of  sulphuric  acid  two  parts  and 
of  other  acids  mentioned  one  part.  In  mixing  the 
fluids  mentioned,  such  as  benzine,  naphtha,  petroleum, 
rose  burning-fluid,  etc.,  as  aforementioned,  equalparts  of 
each  are  used.  In  combining  a  mixture  of  acids  with  a 
mixture  of  the  fluids  mentioned,  I  use  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  ounce  of  mixed  acid  per  one  gallon  of 
the  mixed  fluids.  The  acids  are  mixed  in  carboys,  or 
any  other  suitable  vessels,  and  are  ready  for  use  as  soon 
as  mixed.  The  fluids  spoken  of  may  be  mixed  in  barrels 
or  any  thing  else  suitable.  The  acids  and  fluids  men- 
tioned, from  which  the  products  are  obtained,  may  be 
mixed  in  barrels  or  holders  of  any  kind.  In  the  action 
of  an  acid  or  mixture  of  acids  on  a  fluid  or  mixture  of 
fluids  in  barrel  or  other  vessel,  the  product  is  decanted, 
except  the  acid  residue  in  the  bottom,  which  must  not  be 
withdrawn  with  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  nor  used  in  the 
making  of  soap.  In  obtaining  the  product  of  boron 
fluoride,  equal  parte  of  the  fluids  spoken  of  are  mixed 


in  a  barrel,  or  something  suitable,  into  the  bottom  of 
which  is  introduced  or  set  a  short  porcelain  tube,  closed 
at  the  lower  end,  and  containing  four  ounces  (by  weight) 
of  vitrified  boric  oxide,  and  eight  ounces  of  fluorspar, 
into  which,  by  means  of  a  glass-tube,  is  slowly  intro- 
duced forty-eight  ounces  (all  by  weight)  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
After  standing  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid- 
product  is  then  drawn  off,  except  a  little  residue  in  the 
bottom.  In  making  any  of  the  products,  as  before 
stated,  they  should  stand  about  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore being  decanted.  The  preparation  of  caoutchoucin 
is'  well  known,  and  it  is  prepared — (Fown's  Chemistry, 
page  491) — by  the  dry  or  destructive  distillation  of 
caoutchouc.  In  making  my  soap,  I  combine  with  one 
gallon  of  soap  four  ounces  of  any  number  of  the  sub- 
stances mentioned — that  is,  if  I  should  use  but  one, 
I  should  use  four  ounces',  and  if  I  .should  use  forty  of  the 
substancesi  or  products  mentioned,  the  sum  of  equal 
quantities  of  each  would  amount  to  four  ounces.  Al- 
though I  generally  prepare  the  soap  and  ingredients  as 
aforesaid,  yet  they  may  all  be  prepared  in  any  propor- 
tions' that  may  happen  to  suit  the  manufacturer.  I  at 
present  regard  the  foregoing  as  being  the  best  method  of 
procedure,  all  things  considered. 

I  combine  with  one  gallon  of  soap  two  ounces  of  the 
product  of  sulphuric  acid  and  turpentine,  one  ounce  of 
the  product  of  nitric  acid  and  benzine,  one  ounce  of  the 
product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  "rose  burning- 
fluid."  I  combine  with  one  gallon  of  turpentine,  three- 
fourths  ounce  sulphuric  acid;  with  benzine,  one^half 
ounce  nitric  acid;  with  "rose  burning-fluid,"  one-half 
ounce  nitric  acid.  The  above  carbon  oils  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  acids  for  a  period  of  about  three 
days  when  all  the  product  is  ready  for  use,  except  a 
small  acid  residue  which  settles  to  the  bottom.  Dur- 
ing the  three  days  that  the  chemical  change  is  going  on 
in  the  carbon  oils,  they  should  be  stirred  or  shaken  two 
or  three  times,  to  facilitate  the  combination.  The  acid 
residue  which  is  at  the  bottom  must  not  be  used,  as  it 
would  cause  the  decomposition  of  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  soap.  The  above  products  are  thoroughly  com- 
bined with  the  soap  in  the  above  proportions'. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Letters  Patent,  is — 

An  improved  soap  formed  of  the  above-mentioned 
ingredients,  in  whole  or  in  part,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

THARNTON  E.  WALKER, 

Witnesses : 

CRAWFOFa)  Keaf, 
Joseph  H.  Swerlei^. 
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Sunshine  Soa.p. 

TRADE-MARK   EIGHTS   DECIDED. 

(Specially  Reported.) 
Decrees  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  have  re- 
cently been  entered  in  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  District  of  Maryland,  which  settle  the 
question  of  title  to  the  trade-mark  "Sunshine"  for 
soaps.  The  complainants  in  both  cases  were  A.  Hoefner 
&  Sons,  of  Buffalo,  JST.  Y.  The  defendants  in  the  Pitts- 
burg case  were  Geo.  Hasley  &  Sons,  of  Allegheny,  Pa., 
and  the  defendant  in  the  Baltimore  case  was  the  Balti- 
more Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  of  Baltimore.  Perpetual 
injunctions  were  issued  in  both  cases',  restraining  the 
defendants  in  both  cases  from  using  the  mark  "Sun- 
shine" in  any  form,  and  restraining  them  from  using 
any  label  or-  wrapper  in  any  way  simulating  that  of  A. 
Hoefner  &  Sons. 

The  records  show  and  affirm  the  absolute  rights  of  A. 
Hoefner  &  Sons.  When  the  complainants  had  made 
their  proofs,  it  became  evident  to  the  Pittsburg  firm 
that  they  could  not  defeat  the  claim  always  made  by  the 
Hoefners  that  they  were  the  originators  and  proprietors 
of  the  trade-mark  "Sunshine;"'  so  they  came  into  court 
with  a  full  concession  of  the  facts,  and  consented  to  the 
decree  and  injunction. 

In  order  that  the  trade  may  know  exactly  what  has 
been  established,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  stipu- 
lation upon  which  the  decree  was  entered  against  Geo. 
Hasley  &  Sons. 

"It  is  hereby  stipulated  by  the  defendants'  as  follows, 
namely : 

"That  the  allegations  of  the  bill  of  complaint  herein, 
in  so  far  as  they  allege  the  exclusive  right  of  the  com- 
plainants to  the  trade-mark  therein  mentioned  and  the 
infringement  thereof  by  the  defendant,  are  good  and 
true. 

"That  the  complainants  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
trade-mark  "Sunshine"  for  soaps,  and  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  use  of  same. 

"That  these  defendants,  nor  either  of  them,  have  any 
right  to'  the  use  of  the  said  trade-mark  "Sunshine"  for 
soaps  or  any  simulation  of  the  same. 

"That  these  defendants  have  infringed  the  rights  of 
the  complainants'  by  using  and  employing  the  word 
"Sunshine"  in  a  trade-mark  for  soaps. 

"That,  these  defendants  have  used  labels  resembling 
the  label  of  these  complainants  in  connection  with  the 
word  "Sunshine"  as  a  label  and  trade-mark  for  soaps. 
"That  these  complainants,  by  reason  thereof,  and  as 
prayed  in  said  bill  of  complaint,  are  entitled  to  a  decree 
and  a  perpetual  injunction  against  these  defendants  and 
each  of  them  and  their  servants',  agents  and  employes', 
restraining  them  from  further  infringement  and  use  of 
said  labels. 


"That  the  complainants  are  entitled  to  damages  by 
reason  of  the  aforesaid  infringement  of  the  defendants, 
and  to  have  the  same  ascertained  by  the  court  in  the 
usual  manner. 

"That  these  defendants  will  immediately  destroy  all 
labels,  dies,  die-plates  and  wrappers  and  all  advertising 
matter  bearing  said  trade-mark  or  any  simulation  of 
the  mark,  die  or  wrappers  of  the  complainants. 

"That  these  defendants  will  notify  all  of  their  custom- 
ers who  have  been  buying  soap  trade-marked  "Sunshine" 
that  they  have  discontinued  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  same. 

"It  is  further  stipulated  by  these  defendants',  and 
conceded  by  them,  that  they  consent  to  and  personally 
sign  this  stipulation  because  they  admit,  and  because 
complainants'  prima  facia  proofs  show,  that  they  could 
not  establish  prior  or  other  right  to  said  trade-mark 
"Sunshine"  and  that  this  stipulation  is  neither  collusive 
nor  friendly,  but  is  made  by  reason  of  the  admitted  facts' 
above  set  forth." 

This  should  settle  the  matter.  The  injunction  orders 
are  broad  and  sweeping.  The  Baltimore  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Co.  was,  of  course,  a  dealer  in  infringing  soaps, 
and  these  decisions  will  be  a  warning  to  dealers. 

The  conduct  of  Geo.  Hasley  &  Sons,  in  admitting  the 
facts  and  discontinuing  the  infringement  is  considered 
highly  commendable,  for  if  any  manufacturer  other  than 
A.  Hoefner  &  Sons  had  any  right  to  the  trade-mark 
"Sunshine,"  it  certainly  was.  Hasley  &  Sons.  But  the 
proofs  finally  established  the  prior  rights  and  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  plaintiffs  so  far  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  original  A.  Hoefner  concern,  that  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  their  rights.  The  Hasleys 
had  the  good  sense  and  business  judgment  to  recognize 
the  situation,  to  at  once  abandon  the  "Sunshine"  brand, 
and  deliver  their  "Sunshine"  soap  panels  to  the  com- 
plainants. The  suits  were  conducted  for  A.  Hoefner  & 
'  Sons  by  Macomber  &  Ellis,  patent  lawyers,  of  Buffalo. 


Perfume  Manufacture  in  the 
Philippines. 

If  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  perfumes  of  the 
most  inferior,  cheapest  and  highly-colored  order  had 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  cheap  colognes 
in  any  one  of  these  islands  of  the  Pacific,  they  would 
not  hesitate  long  in  shipping  cargoes  here  for  distribu- 
tion. After  some  years  of  traveling  in  the  islands  of 
the  Philippines,  Guam,  Gilbert  Group,  islands  in  the 
China  Sea,  Borneo,  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  other  places 
in  which  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  semi-savage  order, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  venders  of  native  perfumes 
are  doing  about  as  good  trading  as  any  people  in  the 
country.  One  can  have  little  idea  of  the  true  situation 
in  these  fantastically  colored  waters,  with  little  genuine 
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scent  in  them,  until  he  sees  the  conditions  himself.  If 
you  get  an  old  empty  ginger  ale  bottle,  and  a  small 
utensil  of  glass  or  metal  or  wood  or  crockery  or  clay, 
and  paste  it  up  with  flaring-colored  labels,  and  put  into 
it  some  colored  waters,  with  a  little  perfume  odor,  even 
if  it  be  very  inferior,  the  same  will  sell  very  quickly. 
Half-starved  natives,  illy-clad  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
and  likewise,  will  spend  their  last  cent  for  these  cheap 
colognes.  Spain  long  since  discovered  the  weaknesses  of 
the  people  of  these  numerous  islands  generally  grouped 
in  the  Philippine  sections,  and  for  years  shipped  great 
cargoes  of  about  as  inferior  colognes  as  one  would  wish 
for,  and  yet  these  miniature  little  flary-eolored  bottles 
of  cheap  scent,  always  sold  readily  in  the  Chinese  and 
native  stores.  Anything  bearing  the  odor  label  goes. 
Some  of  the  colognes  are  like  poisons  and  apparently 
are.  Some  are  distasteful  to  the  nostrils,  yet  they  sell 
well. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  these  bottled  colored  waters 
of  foreign  make  sell  at  price's  which  are  about  four 
times  greater  than  the  values  of  the  best  colognes  of 
America  and  other  countries,  there  has  been  something 
done  in  recent  years  towards  the  local  manufacture  of 
scented  stuffs.  This  is  because  there  grows  in  the  Isle 
of  Mimlanoa  and  many  other  islands  some  very  good 
flowers,  barks,  herbs  and  the  like  that  are  very  suitable 
for  cologne  manufacture.  There  seems  hardly  any  need 
to  import  these  adulterants  when  there  are  good  products 
in  the  forests  and  jungle  for  this  service.  I  will,  there- 
fore, refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  progress  effected  along 
these  lines  in  recent  times,  not  only  in  the  Philippines. 
but  in  adjacent  countries.  When  one  goes  into  the  co- 
logne factories  of  civilized  and  advanced  nations  nowa- 
days, he  finds  some  pretty  thorough  and  up-to-date  me- 
chanical devices  for  doing  the  work.  He  sees  in  tanks 
and  other  places  stuff  resembling  lard.  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  melted  beef  or  tallow  and  olive  oil.  This 
fatty  substance  is  impregnated  thoroughly  with  the 
scent  stuffs.  The  essence  of  flowers,  of  whatever  nature 
required,  is  contained  in  this  stuff  and  this  is  as  known 
for  transportation  purposes.  The  perfume  maker  ex- 
tracts the  scent  form  the  fat  as  required.  The  appli- 
cation of  spirits  effect  the  process.  But  in  these  islands 
one  finds  there  are  no  such  conveniences  for  the  work. 
Sometimes  very  excellent  perfume-producing  substances 
arc  utilized  only  in  very  small  part  because  of  the  lack 
of  means  on  the  part  of  the  native  workmen  to  extract 
the  richness  therefrom.  Wasteage  is  fearful  in  every 
direction.  However,  one  cannot  calculate  upon  securing 
effective  returns  when  the  equipments  of  the  native  co- 
logne works  consist  of  utensils  like  those  presented  in 
the  cuts.  Often  the  factory  itself  is  only  a  shack.  In- 
stead of  a  good-sized  vat  for  reducing  stock  by  grinding, 
one  sees  only  a  hand-mug  affair,  in  which  the  little 
stock  can  be  manipulated  at  one  time.     When  the  native 


cologne  maker  and  vender  secures  from  the  forests  or 
the  fields  plants  which  he  knows  are  suitable  for  grow- 
ing leaves  or  flowers  from  which  scents  can  be  pressed,  he 
cultivates  the  same  under  a  protected  roofing  of  bamboo 
and  nipa.  A  figure  shows  the  scheme  employed  for  con- 
taining the  juices  of  pressed  substances  of  flowers,  for 
some  sorts  of  these  juices  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  air  and  the  weather  previous  to  working  into  form 
for  making  perfumes.  These  tubes  are  simple  halves 
of  bamboo  poles. 

A  vat  is  employed  for  extracting  the  scents  from  the 
flowers.  The  blossoms  are  collected  while  the  dew  is  on 
them  in  the  early  morning,  and  this  is  done  by  careful 
and  skilled  pickers,  who  understand  the  properties  of  the 
stock.  The  density  of  the  odor  on  the  blossoms  is  of 
course  less  when  the  sun  has  dried  them  off.  The  dew 
has  a  tendency  to  retain  the  scents,  and  the  workmen 
take  advantage  of  this  natural  protection.  As  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  odors,  the  Moro  tribes,  the  Filipinos, 
and  others  who  engage  in  perfume  making  for  home 
use  and  for  export,  employ  fats,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
the  native  manufacturers  that  the  affinity  of  fatty  stuffs 
for  the  scent  of  flowers  is  wonderful.  The  properties  of 
the  fatty  matters  secured  from  animal  greases,  fats  from 
the  oils  of  the  cocoanut  and  fats  from  other  sources  are 
suitable  for  retaining  the  scents  of  the  flowers  for  a 
long  time  and  make  it  possible  for  transporting  the  odor 
from  one  point  to  another,  often  great,  distances,  as 
from  the  Philippines  to  America  or  Europe.  The  fatty 
stuffs  are  usually  the  surface  portions  of  greases  accu- 
mulated in  a  covered  stone  vat.  The  topping  is  cement 
stuff  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  it  is  only  mud  wall 
work.  The  fats  are  permitted  to  consolidate,  then  the 
blossoms  are  equally  distributed  over  the  fatty  surface 
and  allowed  to  stay  there  until  the  extraction  properties 
of  the  fats  absorb  all  the  scent  from  the  flowers,  barks, 
blossoms,  leaves,  or  whatsoever  the  natives  place  in  posi- 
tion on  the  surfacing.  Sometimes  several  operations  are 
needed  to  properly  impregnate  the  fat.  This  fat  is  then 
used  for  purposes  of  retaining  the  scents  for  sale.  One 
sees  varied  forms  of  tubes  of  bamboo,  quills  of  bark, 
pieces  of  cylindrical  portions,  stone  dishes  and  the  like 
used"  for  packing  the  fats.  The  essential  oils  are  ex- 
tracted by  distillation. 

The  flowers  in  this  process  are  taken  from  the  fields 
in  sacks  or  mats,  and  placed  near  native-made  stills, 
where  the  essence  is  condensed  and  falls  with  water  used 
for  the  purpose  in  a  specialty  arranged  tub  below.  The 
difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  components 
in  the  liquid  formation  results  in  the  separation  re- 
quired and  the  essence  is  run  off  into  a  special  vat  and 
the  watery  substances  to  a  trench  leading  away  from  the 
place.  The  natives  have  quite  a  sale  for  the  fatty  sub- 
stances of  tallow  containing  the  ingredients  for- cologne 
making.    There  are  some  special  perfumes  secured  from 
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the  roots  of  trees  and  herbs  that  do  not  grow  in  other 
lands  and  which  are  produced  in  the  forests  of  the  Isle 
de  Mindanoa.,  which  the  natives  take  to  market  and 
make  into  scent  stuffs.  On  the  other  hand  of  the  per- 
fumes of  native  make  are  exceedingly  inferior  and  prac- 
tical^ worthless  as  a  scent.  There  appears  an  increased 
demand  for  perfume  stuffs,  and  the  exports  have  been 
increased  since  the  Americans  commenced  to  open  up  the 
new  territories  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  archi- 
pelago.— Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


Adulterated  Rosirv. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  adulteration  of  American 
rosins.  It  is  claimed  that  the  adulterants  of  rosin  are 
the  refuse  of  several  large  chemical  works,  who  sell  the 
stuff  to  concerns  which,  by  the  art  of  compounding  60 
per  cent,  chemical  refuse  with  40  per  cent.  "  A  No.  1  " 
rosin,  produce  an  article  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  highest  grade  of  rosin  except  by  chemical 
analysis. — Oil,  Drug  and  Taint  Reporter. 


Adulteration  of  Peppermint  Oil. 

E.  J.  Parry  says  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  that 
since  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  peppermint  oil, 
adulteration  of  this  article  has  increased  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Ten  samples  recently  examined  by  him  varied 
in  specific  gravity  from  0.880  to  9.04  and  in  rotation 
from — 9°  to — 14°.  None  dissolved  in  3  volumes  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol  and  from  none  could  any  menthol  be 
separated  by  cooling  to  — 10°  C.  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  crystals  of  that  substance. 


Adulterated  Citronella.  Oil. 

J.  Parry  B.  Sc.  and  C.  T.  Bennett,  Ph.  C,  report 
the  results  of  their  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  citronella  oil  which  has  recently  appeared 
in  very  large  quantities  in  the  London,  Liverpool  and 
American  markets  and  do  not  pass  "  Sc-himmel's  test." 
The  oils  formed  a  clear  mixture  with  an  equal  volume 
of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  but  on  further  addition  of  alco- 
hol oily  drops  separated,  and  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  an 
insoluble  oily  liquid  rose  to  the  surface  after  standing 
about  twelve  hours.  This  foreign  substance  Avas  identi- 
fied as  fairly  pure  resin  spirit  or  light  resin  oil,  the 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  resin.  The 
citronella  oil  appeared  to  be  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  12Y»  per  cent,  and  upward  with  resin  spirit.  The 
experiments  tended  to  show  that  citronella  oil  mixed 
with  small  proportions  of  well  purified  resin  spirit  may 
comply  with  what  is  known  commercially  as  "  Schim- 
mel's  test." 


Production  of  TaJc. 

The  production  of  talk  in  the  United  States  in  1901, 
exclusive  of  the  fibrous  talc  that  is  obtained  from  New 
York,  was  28,643  short  tons,  valued  at  $424,888,  as 
compared  with  27,943,  valued  at  $383,541  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  700  tons  in  amount  and  of  $41,347  in  value. 
The  production  of  fibrous  talc  was  69,200  tons,  valued 
at  $483,600,  an  increase  of  5,700  tons  in  amount,,  but 
a  decrease  of  $15,900  in  value  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction in  1900,  which  was  63,500  tons,  valued  at 
$499,500. 

Tale  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  two  distinct  forms 
— as  powdered  or  flour  talc  and  as  sawed,  pieces  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes.  The  flour  talc  is  used  as  a  base 
for  fireproof  paints,  for  electric  insulators,  in  boiler  and 
steampipe  coverings,  for  foundry  facings,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dynamite,  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  papers 
to  give  them  a  glossy  appearance  (ground  mica  being 
the  mineral  most  extensively  used  for  this  purpose),  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  toilet  powders,  for  dressing 
skins  and  leather,  and  as  a  base  for  lubricants  and  for 
many  of  the  cheaper  soaps.  Nearly  all  of  the  fibrous 
talc  produced  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  is 
ground  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Its 
fibrous  and  pliable  character  makes  its  valuable  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  causes  the  talc  to  be  retained  in  the  paper 
pulp,  thus  giving  the  paper  additional  strength  as  well 
as  weight.  Some  of  the  flour  talc  made  from  the  non- 
fibrous  mineral  is  sometimes  used  in  paper  manufac- 
turing, but  although  this  acts  satisfactorily  as  fillers,  it 
does  not  strengthen  the  paper. 

Talc  is  found  in  considerable  variety  in  nearly  every 
State  along  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  deposits  of  best  qual- 
ity being  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina.  That  ob- 
tained from  New  York  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
filler  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  most  of  that 
from  North  Carolina  is  ground  to  a  powder  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  powders;  a  little  is  used 
in  paper  manufacturing,  etc.  There  was  but  little 
change  in  the  tale  fields  of  New  York,  but  in  North 
Carolina  the  Hillyer  mine,  which  had  been  idle  for  a 
munber  of  years,  was  re-opened  and  produced  considera- 
ble talc  during  1901. 

The  other  states  that  have  produced  talc  or  soapstone 
are  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  California. 
A  large  part  of  the  soapstone  mined  in  these  latter 
States  is  ground,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes,  as 
paint,  paper  filling,  lubricants,  etc. 

The  talc  deposits  of  New  York,  are  in  Edwards  and 
Fowler  townships  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  and  occur  in 
a  belt  of  impure  limestones,  which  crosses  a  portion  of 
these  townships  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 
The  principal  mines  are  located  near  Talcville,  Edwards 
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township,  and  near  little  York,  Fowler  township.  There 
has  been  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  the  smaller  prop- 
erties, so  that  they  are  now  worked  more  systematic- 
ally and  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  North  Carolina  the  talc  deposits  are  found  in 
Swain  and  Cherokee  counties,  lying  for  the  most  part 
between  a  strata  of  marb'e  and  quarzite.  The  principal 
mining  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Hewitts  and  Nantahala, 
Swain  county,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  Murphy,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kinsey,  Cherokee  county.  The  re-opening 
of  the  Hillvcr  mine,  which  is  about  a  mile  east  of  Kin- 
sey, has  added  considerably  to  the  production  of  North 
Carolina  talc.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Hewitts 
have  been  worked  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  for  many 
years. 

The  pyrophyllite  deposits  of  Moore  county  are  ex- 
tensively mined,  the  product  being  used  for  various  pur- 
poses; but  it  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  genuine 
talc,  and  does  not  command  as  high  a  price.  There  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  the  mines 
of  this  county  over  that  of  1900,  but  there  will  always 
be  a  limited  demand  for  the  product,  as  it  cannot  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  finer  grades 
of  talc  are  adapted.  There  should  be  a  large  demand 
for  it  for  foundry  purposes. 

The  Massachusetts  talc  deposits  are  located  near 
Dalton,  Berkshire  county,  and  are  worked  by  drifting 
and  shafting.  One  tunnel  has  been  run  in  200  feet, 
starting  on  the  north  side  of  the  slope,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  shaft  80  feet  deep  has  been  sunk.  The  width 
of  the  deposit  upon  which  the  work  has  been  done  is 
28  feet.  The  talc  is  foliated,  and  all  that  is  mined  is 
ground  to  a  flour  talc. 

In  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  a  soapstone  vein  has 
been  encountered  which  has  a  northeast-southwest  strike. 
Tt  is  worked  by  the  Lizzi  Clay  and  Pulpstone  Company, 
which  has  an  open  quarry  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
River  about  20  feet  above  the  water.  This  deposit  has 
been  worked  almost  continuously  for  20  years,  and  there 
have  been  over  50,000  tons  of  talc  taken  out,  nearly  all 
of  which  has  been  ground  to  a  powder,  the  larger  pro- 
portion being  used  in  the  manufacturer  of  paper.  The 
tailings  from  the  bolting  of  the  ground  talc  are  used  to 
some  considerable  extent  by  roofing-paper  manufac- 
turers and  others.  This  same  vein  of  talc  outcrops 
across  the  river  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Easton,  Northampton  county,  and  is  worked  exten- 
sively. The  general  width  of  the  soapstone  belt  is  from 
500  to  600  feet,  and  it  is  associated  with  limestone. 
Practically  all  of  this  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
talc  or  soapstone,  which  is  almost  identical  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  is  put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of 
a  ground  product. 

Talc  deposits  habe  been    worked    in    Marvland,    in 
Howard  county.      Near  Westminister,   Carroll  county, 


soapstone  deposits  are  reported,  which  contain  fine  stone 
that  is  capable  of  being  mined  in  large  blocks,  and  is 
also  of  sufficient  purity  for  grinding.  A  small  amount 
of  this  soapstone  was  ground  during  last  year.  The  Vir- 
ginia deposits  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  steatite  variety 
of  talc,  some  of  which  is  ground  to  flour  talc.  Most  of 
it,  however,  is  used  for  manufacturing  into  washtubs, 
etc.  B.  H.  Hester,  of  Oakland,  Louisa  county,  reports 
the  occurrence  of  a  deposit  of  soapstone  of  very  good 
quality  in  that  section.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wiehle,  Fair- 
fax county,  a  fibrous  talc  has  been  obtained  in  some 
quantity. 

The  occurrence  of  talc  in  Georgia  is  'somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  formation  is 
probably  a  continuation  of  it,  but  the  talc  is  more  com- 
pact and  is  not  of  so  fine  quality.  The  principal  mining- 
has  been  done-  in  Murray  county,  two  miles  east  of 
Dalton.  A  deposit  of  white  talc  is  reported  two  miles 
from  Ballgrouncl,  Ga.  which  has  been  prospected  to 
some  extent  by  open  cuts,  shafts  and  borings.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  deposit  will  be  worked  during  1903. 
The  width  of  the  deposit  is  from  four  to  six  feet.  About 
one-half  of  the  talc  mined  in  Georgia  is  put  on  the 
market  in  the  form  of  ground,  talc. 

Soapstone  is  found  in  Catalina  Island,  Los  Angeles 
county,  California,  a  portion  of  which  is  suitable  for 
grinding,  while  another  portion  is  much  harder  and  re- 
sembles serpentine.  In  Tulare  county,  near  Lindsay, 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  railroad,  lenses 
of  talc  six  to  eight  feet  wide  have  been  recently  discov- 
ered a  hundred  or  more  feet  in  length.  The  talc  forma- 
tion can  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  1,500  feet. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  tele, 
especially  for  that  suitable  for  grinding  to  powder  for 
use  for  complexion  powders  and  for  paper  filling,  and 
any  new  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  quantity  and  near 
railroad  transportation  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

Nearly  all  of  the  talc  that  is  mined  is  used  by  the 
original  producers,  there  being  but  a  small  amount  sold 
in  the  crude  state.  The  tale  is  classified  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  marketed,  as  rough,  sawed  into 
slabs,  manufactured  articles,  and  ground  talc.  There 
is  always  in  the  manufactured  articles  a  considerable 
variation  each  year  in  the  value  of  the  production,  which 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  character  of  the  article  made. 

Of  the  output  of  fibrous  talc  in  New  York,  200  tons, 
fibrous  talc,  in  1901,  3,920  tons,  valued  at  $30,87-1,  were 
marketed  in  the  rough  condition  as  when  quarried ;  225 
tons,  valued  at  $4,261,  were  sawed  into  slabs;  12,618 
tons,  valued  at  $257,146,  were  manufactured  into  a  vari- 
ety of  articles;  and  11,880  tons,  valued  at  $132,607, 
were  ground  and  sold  in  powdered  form.  A  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  North  Carolina  talc  was  sold  crude, 
but  was  afterward  ground  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  powder.     Almost  the  entire  production  of  New  Jersey 
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was  also  used  for  this  purpose.  The  production  by 
States  during  the  year  1900  and  1901  were  as  follows: 
Georgia,,  1900,  6,477  short  tons,  value  $77,213;  1901, 
693  tons,  value  $4,717.  North  Carolina,  1900,  4,532 
tons,  value  $15,308;  1901,  5,819  tons,  value  $77,824. 
Pennsylvania,  1900,  not  separately  reported;  1901, 
2,552  tons,  value  $19,132.  Virginia,  1900,  9,806  tons, 
value  $116,930;  1901,  12,511  tons,  value  $232,900. 
Other  states  (including  California,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  Vermont),  1900, 
7,138  tons,  value  $114,090;  1901,  7,068  tons,  value 
$90,315. 

As  is  seen  from  these  figures-,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  production  of  both  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  in  1901,  while  the  production  of  Georgia 
is  hardly  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  in  1900.  The  large 
increase  in  value  of  the  Virginia  production  is  clue  to 
trie  manufactured  articles  included  in  the  output.  The 
apparently  small  increase  in  value  of  the  North  Carolina 
production  is  partially  due  to  the  large  output  of  pyro- 
phillite  soapstone  from  Moore  county,  which  does  not 
command  as  high  a  value  as  the  genuine  talc. 

Of  the  output  of  talc  and  soapstone,  exclusive  of 
valued  at  $600,  were  sold  in  crude  condition  in  1901, 
while  69,000  tons,  valued  at  $483,000,  were  ground  into 
paper  fillings,  paints,  wall  plasters,  etc.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  there  has  been  a  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  smaller  properties,  which  will  probably  result  in  a 
larger  production  of  fibrous  talc  in  1903.  The  increase 
in  the  use  of  fibrous  tale  in  the  paper  industry,  as  this 
is  the  purpose  for  which  nearly  all  the  New  Yorw  talc 
is  used,  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  showing  the  produc- 
tion of  this  variety  of  talc  since  1880,  which  exhibit  an 
almost  constant  increase  of  production,  beginning  in 
1880  with  4,310  tons,  valued  at  $54,730,  and  ending  in 
1900  with  69,200,  valued  at  $483,600.  At  the  p  resent 
time  but  little  tale  is  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  since  1899  the  imports  have  been  very  irregular, 
owing  to  the  development  of  good  deposits  of  this 
mineral  in  this  country.  The  imports  were  mainly  of 
French  and  Italian  talc,  which  have  been  been  quoted 
on  the  market  at  a  higher  price  than  any  mined  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  quality  is  probably  not  any 
better  than  that  from  Swain  and  Cherokee  counties, 
South  Carolina.  The  imports  in  1901  amounted  to 
2,386  tons,  valued  at  $27,015. 


Softenings. 

There  is  used  in  the  finishing  of  cotton  cloths  articles 
which  pass  in  the  trade  under  the  general  name  of 
"softenings."  Their  composition,  as'  will  be  seen  pres- 
ently, varies  somewhat.  Cotton  cloths- of  all  kinds  are 
subjected  to  the  process  of  finishing  for  the  purpose  of 


making  them  saleable.  However  much  the  process  of 
finishing  may  be  depreciated  in  the  abstract,  yet  in  the 
concrete  the  consumer  shown  two'  pieces  of  cloth,  un- 
finished and  finished,  will-  always  select  the  latter  be- 
cause of  its  better  appearance.  To  enable  this  finish  to 
be  obtained  there  is  used  first  suitable  machinery  and, 
second,  various  products  that  help  to  produce  this  finish, 
and  of  some  of  these,  the  class  known  as  "Softenings," 
it  is  proposed  to  speak. —  (G.  H.  Hurst,  in  Oils,  Colors, 
and  Drysalteries.) 

Certain  substances  if  used  would  make  the  cloth  feel 
stiff  and  papery  which  is  not  what  is  wanted.  To  pre- 
vent this  feeling,  to  soften  the  cloth  so  to  speak,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  feel  fuller,  is  the  object  of 
using  the  "softenings." 

One  great  class  of  these  softenings  are  really  pre- 
parations of  soap.     As  an  example  take  the  following: 
80 : 5  per  cent.  Water. 
1 :6  per  cent.  Sodium. 
17  :9  per  cent.  Fat. 

This  is  simple  soap  preparation.  Sometimes  other 
substances  like  borax,  salt,  and  phosphate  of  soda  are 
added. 

The  best  fats  to  use  are  tallow,  lard,  cocoanut  oil, 
palmnut  oil,  and  bleached  palm  oil.  All  the  softenings 
are  white,  and  hence  only  fats  like  those  named,  which 
make  white  soaps,  can  be  used. 

Makers  of  these  preparations  follow  two  plans'. 
Either  a  soap  is  taken  and  boiled  up  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water,  and  any  other  ingredient  added,  or 
the  fats  are  taken  and  saponified  by  the  addition  of  the 
water  and  caustic  soda  required.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  softenings'  experience  counts  for  something,  not 
only  of  tire  particular  finish  for  which  they  are  used,  but 
also  of  the  art  of  mixing  them  together  to  make  a  pre- 
sentable softening. 

A  good  softening  is  made  from  cocoanut  oil.  Twenty- 
six  pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  are  mixed  with  4%  lb. 
caustic  soda  (77  per -cent.)  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of 
water.  This  mixture  is  boiled  until  saponification  is 
observed  to  be  complete  and  an  homogeneous  mass  is 
obtained.  After  this  2  lb.  borax  can  be  added  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  cool  down.  An  occasional  stirring  dur- 
ing this  time  is  advantageous  as  promoting  uniform 
mixing.  This  softening  will  contain  a  little  free  un- 
saponified  fat,  which  is  not  without  some  good  features 
in  certain  finishes. 

Another  softening  is  made  from  141b.  tallow,  141b. 
cocoanut  oil,  4%lb.  caustic  soda  (77  per  cent.)  and  10 
gallons  water. 

A  good  softening-  can  be  made  from  141b.  tallow,  141b. 
bleached  palm  oil,  5  lb.  caustic  soda  (77  per  cent.),  10 
gallons  water.    When  boiled  add  2  lb.  salt.    In  this  case 
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if  the  boiling  up  is  properly  done  the  whole  of  the  fat 
will  be  saponified,  and  if  anything  there  will  be  a  slight 
excess  of  alkali. 

When  soap  is  the  basis  of  the  softenings  then  a  good, 
fairly  well  made  white  curd  soap  is  usually  .selected. 
Cut  it  into  small  pieces  and  boil  up  with  water,  a  good 
proportion  being  28  lb.  soap  and  7  gallons'  of  water.  To 
this  may  be  added  2  lb.  phosphate  of  soda  or  2  lb.  salt. 
A  palm  oil  soap  makes  a  sweeter  smelling  softening  than 
any  other  kind.  Thinner  softenings  are  produced  by 
using  more  water,  or  stiffer  ones  by  longer  boiling  or 
using  less  water. 

Sometimes  starch  is  added.  A  softening  containing 
that  material  can  be  made  by  mixing  5  lb.  starch,  or 
better  farina,  in  10  gallons  of  water,  then  adding  25  lb. 
soap  and  boiling  up.  Stir  well  until  all  the  soap  and 
starch  are  dissolved,  then  allow  it  to  cool. 

A  finer  but  rather  more  expensive  softening  can  be 
made  by  using  caustic  potash  in  place  of  caustic  soda, 
as  for  instance  28  lb.  of  cocoanut  oil,  28  lb.  tallow,  12 
lb.  caustic  potash  (90  per  cent.),  and  16  gallons  water. 
These  potash  softenings  are  somewhat  thinner  than  the 
soda  softenings  and  therefore  more  easy  to  mix  by  the 
finisher. 

A  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  may  be 
employed,  as  for  example,  28  lb.  cocoanut  oil,  6  lb. 
caustic  potash  (96  per  cent.),  and  5  lb.  caustic  soda  (77 
per  cent.)  with  18  gallons  water. 

There  is  another  type  of  softenings  of  a  liquid  char- 
acter which  are  employed  in  conjunction  with  Epsom 
salts  or  kieserite.  With  these  the  above  soap  softenings 
cannot  be  used.  These  iiquid  softenings  generally  are 
mixtures  of  magnesium  chloride,  glucose  (syrup),  and 
occasionally  glycerine  and  zinc  chloride. 

The  following  gives  the  typical  example : 
2  lb.  zinc  chloride  100°  Tw. 
2  lb.  zinc  chloride  100°  TW. 
5  lb.  liquid  glucose. 
2  lb.  glycerine. 
%  gallon  water. 


T5he  Bechi  Test  on  Olive  Oils. 

By  L.  M".  Tol^ean: 

The  author,  in  working  with  a  large  number  of  salid 
oils,  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  gave  a  brown  colora- 
tion with  Bechi  test,  as  ordinarily  applied,  unless  the 
sample  was  first  purified  as  described  below.  The  modi- 
fication of  the  reagent  used  was  that  proposed  by  Pear- 
man  and  Moor,  and  later  by  Wesson. 

Two  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  200 
c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  which  40  c.c.  of  ether  and 
two  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added.  Ten  c.c.  of  oil,  10  c.c. 
of  amyl  alcohol,  and  5  c.c.  of  the  reagent  are  mixed  in 


a  test-tube.  Half  the  mixture  is  poured  into  another 
test-tube  and  kept  for  comparison.  The  other  half  is 
heated  for  ten  minutes  in  a  boiling  water-bath  and  com- 
pared with  the  unheated  portion.  The  brown  coloration 
and  reduced  silver  show-  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil. 
Treated  in  this  way,  some  oils  which  were  especially 
rancid  gave  a  strong  test  with  the  Bechi  reagent,  but 
from  the  physical  and  chemical  constants  and  the  Hal- 
phen  reaction  cottonseed  oil  could  not  have  been  present. 

It  has  been  advised  to  heat  the  oil  for  one  hour  at  100 
deg.,  but  this,  while  it  reduced  the  reaction  of  the  re- 
agent with  other  oils,  also  weakened  the  reaction  with 
cottonseed  oil  and  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

Wesson  advises  treatment  with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid, 
but  while  this  purified  the  oil  in  some  cases  it  could  not 
be  depended  on  always,  since  quite  a  number  of  the  oils 
treated  in  this  way  gave  strong  reactions,  although  they 
contained  no  cottonseed  oil. 

The  use  of  a,  dilute  alkali  works  very  well,  but  is  in- 
convenient, for  it  emulsifies  and  separates  very  slowly. 
A  method  which  is  much  easier,  more  rapid,  and  one 
which  gives  very  satisfactory  results  is  as  follows : 

To  about  25  c.c.  of  the  oil  add  25  c.c.  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  heat  gently,  and  shake  vigorously;  allow  to 
stand  until  the  liquids  separate,  decant  as  much  of  the 
alcohol  solution  as  possible,  and  then  wash  the  residue 
with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  finally  with  water.  Cot- 
tonseed oil  treated  in  this  manner  reacted  with  undi- 
minished strength, while  tbe  olive  oils  which  before  treat- 
ment gave  deep  brown  colorations,  showed  after  treat- 
ment no  coloration  or  reduction  of  the  silver  solution 
at  all.  The  free  fatty  acids  and  other  products  of  ran- 
cidity, which  are  evidently  the  cause  of  the  brown  col- 
oration with  the  Bechi  reagent  which  these  oils  give,  are 
dissolved  by  the  alcohol  and  removed,  while  the  reducing 
principle  of  the  cottonseed  oil  is  not  affectd.  This 
method  can  be  readily  applied  to  lards  or  other  fats 
which  it  is  desirable  to  test  by  the  Bechi  reagent.  The 
writer  was  able,  by  this  method,  to  get  very  satisfactory 
and  reliable  results. — Journal  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety 


J5he  Bromine  Absorption  of  Oils. 

By  Pat;ker  C.  MTliiixey. 
The  most  frequent  adulterants  of  fatty  oils  are  pe- 
troleum and  rosin,  both  of  which  are  relatively  cheap. 
Both  of  these  react  with  bromine  to  produce  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  thereby  give  very  distinct  indications 
of  their  presence  in  the  oils.  An  extended  application 
of  the  process  has  not  resulted  in  any  modifications 
except  in  one  instance,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  sub- 
stance which  is  partly  organic  and  partly  inorganic. 
This  condition  occurs  in  boiled  linseed  oil  and  more  par- 
ticular! v  in  driers.     The  oxides  of  lead  and  of  manga- 
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nese  •which  are  natural  constituents  of  these  substances, 
and  also  the  lime  which  is  sometimes  present,  neutral- 
ize, as  might  be  expected,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
hydrobrornie  acid,  which  may  be  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  bromine  with  such  an  adulterant  as  rosin  or  petro- 
leum, Consequently  when  metallic  compounds  are 
present  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  an  oil  is  free  from 
rosin  simply  because  its  bromine  substitution  figure 
is  low.  If  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  rosin 
the  small  amount  of  lead  and  manganese  present  in 
boiled  oil  will  not  obscure  the  indications,  especially  as 
not  only  is  the  substitution  figure  of  rosin  very  high 
(75  or  thereabouts,  as  compared  with  3  for  linseed  oil), 
but  its  addition  figure  is  very  low,  only  about  5  as 
against  105  for  linseed  oil.  On  account  of  the  small 
proportion  of  driers  usually  added,  it  may  easily  hap- 
pen, however,  that  a  sample  of  boiled  oil  which  contains 
a  drier  partly  composed  of  rosin  or  of  mineral  oil  may 
give  bromine  figures  which  are  not  at  all  suspicious. 
If  the  oil  is  adulterated  with  rosin  or  with  mineral  oil 
in  larger  amounts,  5  per  cent,  or  more,  such  as  would 
naturally  be  added  if  the  purpose  was  to  cheapen  the 
product,  the  lowering  of  the  addition  figure  will  be 
sufficiently  marked  to  attract  attention  even  if  mineral 
bases  are  present  in  sufficiently  large  amounts  to  en- 
tirely neutralize  the  hydrobrornie  acid,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  so  much  mineral  base  is  not  likely. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  iodine  figure  of  rosin  is 
about  0.8  of  that  of  linseed  oil,  and  that  the  adultera- 
tion with  rosin  may  be  quite  serious  without  any  marked 
lowering  of  the  Hubl  figure. 

In  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  driers  used  in  making 
boiled  oil,  the  same  remarks  apply,  but  in  much  greater 
degree. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  we  may  say  that  the  intro- 
duction into  an  oil  of  mineral  basis,  such  as  lime  and 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  of  manganese,  decreases  the  bro- 
mine substitution  figure  given  by  the  oil,  and  this  reduc- 
tion must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  analysis  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  of  driers. 

It  may  be  of  intei'est  to  give  some  account  of  the 
effect  of  varying  conditions  upon  the  results  obtained 
by  the  process.  First  with  regard  to  the  time  required 
for  the  contact.  A  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  how  long  a  time  is  required  for  the 
reaction  to  be  completed.  It  appears,  as  a  result  of  the 
experiments,  that  as  far  as  the  reaction  of  bromine  and 
the  pure  glycerides  is  concerned,  the  reaction  goes  on  to 
completion  in  a  very  short  time,  probably  one  minute 
or  less,  even  in  the  case  of  oils  absorbing  most  halogen, 
such  as  linseed  oil.  This  appears  to  be  true,  generally, 
providing  all  the  absorption  is  entirely  by  addition.  If 
pari  or  all  of  the  absorption  of  halogen  is  by  substitu- 
tion, the  amount  absorbed  varies,  as  it  is  natural  to 


expect  that  it  would,  with  the  time  of  contact  between 
halogen  and  the  substance.  Lewkowitsch  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  author's  conclusion  that  on  account  of  the 
great  variation  in  the  results  caused  by  differences  in 
the  time  occupied  by  the  experiments,  the  iodine  figure 
of  rosin  is  of  little  value  as  a  "  constant.'"'  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Hubl  figure  varies  with  the 
time  of  contact  in  the  case  of  other  substances  than 
rosin.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  un- 
saturated glycerides  the  importance  of  the  time  factor 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  its  importance  Avhen 
the  halogen  absorption  is  mostly  by  substitution.  The 
writer  still  feels  that  the  iodine  figure  of  rosin  is  hardly 
definite  enough  to  entitle  it  to  recognition  as  a  "  con- 
stant." 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  to  compare  the 
rapidity  with  which  bromine  in  carbon  tetrachloride 
solution  acts  upon  such  material  as  common  rosin,  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  Hubl's  solution  on  the 
same  material. 

The  bromine  absorption  of  a  sample  of  W.  G.  rosin 
was  determined  in  four  experiments,  in  one  of  which 
the  reagent  was  allowed  to  act  upon  the  rosin  for  two 
minutes,  in  another  for  eighteen  minutes,  in  a  third  for 
sixty-nine  minutes,  and  in  a  fourth  for  twenty  hours. 
The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

Total  bromine 
absorption. 
Per.  cent. 

Two  minutes   160.8 

Eighteen  minutes   174.5 

Sixty-nine  minutes 178.0 

Twenty  hours 213.4 

Similar  experiments  with  Hubl's  solution  of  iodine 
were  previously  reported  by  the  author.  The  same  sam- 
ple of  rosin  was  used  in  both  sets  of  experiments.  The 
results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

Total  iodine 
absorption. 
Time.  Per  cent.- 

One  hour   126.7 

Two  hours   1 33.1 

Four  hours    142.0 

Eight  hours 148.8 

Eighteen  hours   160.3 

Fifty-two  hours 172.6 

Kosin  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  absorption  of  halogen  purely  by  substitution,  the 
addition  figure  being  very  low  indeed,  though  the  total 
absorption  is  high. 

A  series  of  five  experiments,  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  varying  excess  of  bromine,  gave  the  following 
results ;  a  sample  of  pure  linseed  oil  was  used  for  the 
experiments : 
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Total  bromine 
Percentage  of  absorption 

excess  of  bromine.  Per  cent. 

16.5  92.4 

36.1  95.5 

42.1  98.3 

81. 2  101.0 
104.3  103.5 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  excess  of  bromine  amounting 
to  100  per  cent,  or  more  of  that  absorbed  by  the  oil  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  reaction  may  speedily  go  on 
to  completion. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine, 
the  effects  of  varying  temperature  and  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  moisture  in  the  oil.  The  bromine  figure 
of  a  sample  of  linseed  oil  Mas  determined  in  four  ways: 

First,  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  room  temperature 
of  20  deg.  C. 

Second,  with  10  c.c.  of  water  added  to  each  test  at 
the  room  temperature. 

Third,  with  10  c.c.  of  water  added  to  each  test  and 
the  bottles  kept  immersed  in  melting  ice. 

Fourth,  with  10  c.c.  of  water  added  to  each  test  and 
the  bottles  heated  to  30  deg.  C. 

The  experiments  were  all  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  shortest  test  was  88  minutes  and  the  longest  180 
minutes. 

The  results  obtained  were  as  follows.: 

Total         Bro-         Bro- 
mine        mine         mine 
absorp-       addi-       substi- 
tion.         tion.       tution. 
Dry,  ordinary  condition    ...  .      110.2         104.8         2.7 
10    c.c.    water,    ordinary    tem- 
perature      108.  104.0         2.3 

10  c.c.  water,  cooled 109.8         104.0         2.9 

10  c.c.  water,  heated 113.2         103.0         5.0 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  results  appear  to  be  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  variations  introduced,  and  par- 
ticularly that  the  presence  of  water  seems  to  be  without 
serious  effect. — Journal  American  Chemical  Society. 

J5/je  Pessimistic  Business  Man. 

Hopefulness  is,  or  should  be,  the  mainspring  which 
prompts  the  action  of  every  business  man.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  meet  now  and  then,  and  quite  frequently  with 
those  who  are  more  inclined  to  look  on  the  black  side 
than  for  a  bright  and  prosperous  future. 

All  business  is  more  or  less  a  speculation,  not  in  the 
sense  that  this  word  is  sometimes  used,  but  exactly  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  farmer  sows  his  grain,  culti- 
vates the  ground,  and  looks  after  the  crop  with  every 
care,  hopefully  expecting  to  reap  a  bountiful  harvest, 
feeling  satisfied  that  he  has  left  nothing  undone  on  his 
part  to  secure  the  desired  effect. 


Too  frequently  we  f.nd  the  business  man  of  today 
trying  to  work  along  in  the  same  old  rut  that  Iris  fore- 
fathers, when  the  chemist  or  druggist  had  merely  to 
put  out  his  sign,  announcing  himself  as  a  qualified  dis- 
penser of  drugs  and  medicines,  and  then  await  his  cus- 
tomers with  the  feeling  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ferret 
him  out.  Now  times  have  changed,  and  the  business 
man,  in  order  to  attain  a  measure  of  success,  must  use 
even'  effort  to  bring  himself  and  his  business  promi- 
nently before  the  public  with  a  determination,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  an  expectancy  that  Iris  efforts  will 
be  crowned  with  success. 

The  old  story  of  the  frog  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  this,  that  we  know  of,  a  story  which 
probably  many  of  our  readers  have  heard : 

"  A  milkman  was  driving  in  from  the  country  with 
his  load  of  milk  to  make  a  delivery  to  his  customers, 
but  found  that  his  supply  for  the  day  was  somewhat 
short,  and  stopping  at  a  spring  on  the  way  dipped  up 
some  water,  and  put  it  in  the  cans,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  shortage  of  milk.  In  doing  so  he  inadvertently 
took  up  a  couple  of  frogs.  These  two  finding  them- 
selves engulfed  in  what  was  to  them  a  foreign  liquid, 
bethought  themselves  of  their  situation.  One,  the  pessi- 
mistic chap,  a.t  once  decided  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  lie  cIoavu  and  die,  that  here  was  no  hope.  The 
other,  who  was  of  an  optimistic  turn  of  mind,  was  deter- 
mined at  least  to  make  an  effort  to  prolong  life,  and  he 
paddled  so  assiduously  that  finally  a  portion  of  the  milk 
was  churned  into  a  cake  of  butter,  on  to  which  he 
crawled,  and  sat  there  until  relieved  by  the  milkman." 

It  strikes  us  that  here  are  many,  who,  although  in 
the  early  stage  of  their  business  career,  do  not  exactly 
give  up,  and  say  there  is  no  chance,  and  that  the  odds 
are  against  them,  yet  virtually  hinder  their  prospects 
of  success  by  their  pessimism  and  failure  to  recognize 
what  is  in  store  for  them  if  they  would  only  hopefully 
and  energetically  persevere. 

We  should  all  aim  at  the  goal  of  success  with  a  deter- 
mination of  achieving  the  object  of  our  ambition,  and 
we  in  all  human  probability  will  approach  at  least  very 
near  our  aim  and  at  any  rate,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  we  have  achieved  something,  without  giving 
way  "to  the  nightmare  of  pessimism,  which  haunts  the 
grumbler  and  despondent  one. — Canadian  Druggist. 


Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

By  Geokcut  F.  Mekson. 
In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  percolation  as  a  means 
of  exhaustion  for  drugs  is  much  more  largely  employed 
than  in  the  previous  one,  and  1  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  tc  see  whether  any  special  reason  existed  as 
to  why  tincture  of  myrrh,  which  was  made  by  macera- 
tion and  percolation  in  the  18S5  edition,  should,  so  to 
speak,  take  a  backward  step,  and  revert  to  maceration 
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only.  On  the  score  of  economy,  which,  efficiency  being 
always  kept  in  view,  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  preparations,  percolation 
gives  a  smaller  loss  of  menstruum  through  evaporation, 
and  a  more  perfect  exhaustion,  than  does  maceration. 

The  increased  proportion  of  gum  resin  ordered  in  the 
— present  formula  (4  ounces  per  pint,  as  against  2% 
ounces  previously)  cannot  be  held  as  a  reason  for  the 
change,  as  it  is  well  known  that,  weight  for  weight,  per- 
colation will  more  thoroughly  exhaust  a  drug  than  will 
maceration,  provided  always  the  substance  is  suitable 
for  percolation — this,  myrrh  is.  The  Pharmacopnea  or- 
ders myrrh  in  coarse  powder  and  maceration  for  seven 
days  in  three-fourths  of  the  final  volume  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol;  filtering  and  washing  the  marc  with  more  alco- 
hol to  produce  the  required  volume  of  the  tincture. 
The  question  here  arises,  what  is  a  coarse  powder?  I 
would  have  said  without  hesitation  No.  20,  and  several 
confreres,  on  being  asked  the  question,  at  once  gave 
No.  20  as  being  their  reading.-  Some  even  said  16  to  18 
in  the  case  of  myrrh.  On  glancing  over  the  Pharma- 
copceia,  however,  we  find  that  three  common  numbers, 
"  degrees  of  coarseness  or  fineness,"  are  employed — 
viz.,  20,  30  and  40.  Higher  than  these  we  have  "  fine 
powder "  and  "  finest  powder  "  specified,  the  degree 
of  comminution  being  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
pharmacist.  Conversely  we  have  certain  substances  or- 
dered in  "  coarse  powder,"  which  we  are  justified  in 
taking  to  mean  of  a  degree  or  degrees,  coarser  than 
No.  20,  but  certainly  not  so  fine  as  No.  20.  Had  No.  20 
powder  been  meant  in  Tincture  Myrrhse,  why  not  say 
so?  The  assumption  is  that  it  is  coarser  than  No.  20 
"that  is  indicated.  However,  suitable  such  a  powder 
might  be  in  the  case  of  woody  or  fibrous  drugs,  it  is 
manifestly  tm suited  to  a  compact  resinous  body  like 
myrrh.  I. made  no  attempt  to  experiment  with  any- 
thing in  a  coaser  state  than  No.  20,  thinking  that  no 
useful  end  would  be  served  by  doing  so.  I  have  pre- 
pared six  quarter-pint  lots  of  tincture  from,  respec- 
tively, 20,  30  and  40  powder,  using  maceration  in  one 
set  and  percolation  in  the  other.  The  following  figures 
give  comparable  results : 

MACTmATION". 

No."  of  Powder.         Sp.  Grav.  Pesin  undissolved. 

20  0.85044  •    8.2  p.  c. 

30  0:85-090-  -  3.7  p,  c. 

40  0.S5192  1.7  p.  c. 

PERCOLATION. 

No.  of  Powder.         Sp.  Grav.  Eesin  undissolved. 

...20.  :  0.85120  3.4  p,  c. 

30  0.851S2  1.5  p.  c. 

....  :    .,    40  0,85250.  0.0  p.  c. 

It. will  be  seen  that  percolation  gives  distinctly  the 
better- tincture.  Not  only  is  the  specific  gravity  higher 
than,  that  of  the  tincture  made  bv  maceration,  but  the 


percentage  of  undissolved  resin  in  the  exhausted  marc 
is  considerably  lower.  The  time  taken  to  finish  the 
tincture  is  inside  of  24  hours,  as  against  seven  day — 
an  obvious  advantage  No.  20  powder  macerated  with 
frequent  agitation  daily  and  finished  off  according  to 
official  directions  left  8.2  per  cent,  of  resin  undissolved. 
No.  30  powder  under  similar  treatment  gives  a  specific 
gravity  and  percentage  of  undissolved  resin  which 
closely  approximate  the  results  obtained  by  percolating 
No.  20  powder,  the  latter,  however,  having  slightly  the 
advantage — the  gravity  being  a  trifle  higher  and  the 
proportion  of  undissolved  resin  somewhat  smaller.  No. 
30  powder  percolated  bears  practically  a  similar  relation 
to  No.  40  macerated,  while  No.  40  powder  percolated  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  completely  exhausted. 

The  only  drawback  to  using  40  powder  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  the  myrrh  to  pass  so  fine  a  sieve, 
owing  to  its  oily  nature. 

Then,  again,  for  percolation  it  is  too  moist  and  co- 
hesive when  freshly  powdered  to  get  introduced  uni- 
formly into  a  percolator  without  packing  too  hard.  If, 
however,  the  powder  be  allowed  to  stand  over  night  in 
a  closed  vessel  after  sifting,  it  will  cake  somewhat,  and 
can  then  be  re-sifted  in  "  free  "  condition,  oxidation  of 
the  oil,  which  is  fairly  rapid,  bringing  this  about.  The 
powder  now  run  into  a  conical  percolator,  slowly  rotat- 
ing this  the  while  and  tapping  the  sides  gently  all  round 
afterwards,  will. allow  the  menstruum  to  pass  rapidly, 
and  by  the  time  half  the  spirit  has  passed  the  percolate 
will  be  practically  colorless.  A  small  pad  of  cotton 
is  put  in '  the  bottom  of  the  percolator  before  filling. 
When  most  of  the  .color  has  been  discharged  it  is  ad- 
visable to  close  the  tap  of  the  percolator,  say  over  night, 
for  maceration,  and  draw  off  the  remainder  of  the  spirit 
in  the  mornig.  The  marc  may  be  pressed  off,  or  the 
spirit  recovered  by  distillation,  although  it  is  preferable 
to  use  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  volume  of  alco- 
hol, drain,  press  off,  adding  pressings  to  the  tincture 
--and  making  up,  if  necessary,  with  more  alcohol. 

As  the  drug  is  exhausted  before  all  the  menstruum 
has  passed  through,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  making 
up  to  bulk  with  spirit.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  dis- 
place with  water,  as  can  be  done  in  Tinct.  Zingiberis. 

Consequent  upon  a  paper  read  in  November,  1S94,  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Jones,  before  the  Midland  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  an  exchange  of  ideas  regarding  the  perco- 
lation of  tincture  of  myrrh  took  place  in  the  correspond- 
ence columns  of. the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  between 
that  gentleman  and  Mr.  A.  McKellar,  of  Glasgow..  Mr. 
Jones  advocated  maceration  and  percolation,  referring 
to  the  difficulty  in  getting  uniform  packing  and  free- 
dom from  air  bubbles  unless  the  drug  was  previously 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirit  and  then 
transferred  to  the  percolator.  The  air  bubbles  I  do  not 
think  are  of  any  moment,  and  if  the  creamy  mixture  is 
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poured  into  the  percolator  the  coarser  particles  settle 
at  the  bottom,  leaving  the  line  powder  in  the  upper 
layers — exactly  the  opposite  condition  to  that  which 
should  prevail  to  secure  thorough  exhaustion.  Solution 
of  the  resinous  principle  of  myrrh  is  so  rapid  that  a 
percolator  should  be  chosen,  relatively  large,  compared 
-with  the  bulk  of  powder  to  be  operated  on,  so  that  the 
tendency  to  clog,  which  is  troublesome  when  using  No. 
40  powder  in  a  long  column  of  marc,  may  be  obviated. 
The  depth  of  powder  in  the  percolator  should  not  be 
more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
percolater.  If  30  powder  is  used,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  clogging  if  care  is  taken  in  filling  the  percolator. 

Specific  gravity  varies  considerably  in  samples  of  tinc- 
ture which  I  have  examined. 

Color  gives  no  indication  of  the  gravity  of  the  tinc- 
ture, or,  if  any,  then  .in  inverse  ratio. 

High  colored  tinctures  are  made  from  inferior  grades 
of  myrrh,  and  those  having  a  high  ash  content  will  give 
a  low  spirit  solubility.  The  specific  gravity  of  one  dark 
sample  I  found  to  be  0.8474,  while  the  figure  for  a 
standard  tincture  should  not  fall  below  0.851. 

Specific  gravity,  however,  is  not  of  very  much  im- 
portance, as  the  percentage  of  moisture  present  in  the 
crude  drug,  which  is  variable,  will  affect  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adjust  a  tinc- 
ture to  any  given  figure. 


Iletzk's  Great  Salt  Mines. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  state  department  at  Wash- 
ington, W.  R.  Holloway,  "United  States  consul  general 
at  St.  Petersburg,  gives-  ~tfae~ following  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  remarkable  salt  mines  of  Iletzk, 
Russia : 

"Iletzk  is  a  small  settlement  02  kilometers  (38.5 
miles)  from  Orenburg,  in  the  region  of  the  Kirgiz 
Steppes.  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  and  emigrants  from  old 
Moscovia  established  -tins  settlement  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  rich  stratum,  con- 
taining from  70,000,000,000  to  80,000,000,000  poods 
(1,120,000,000  to  1,300,000,000  tons)  of  excellent  min- 
eral salt,  covering  an  area  of  four  square  versts  (1.75 
square  miles),  was  discovered.  The  depth  of  the  mines 
has  recently  been  ascertained  to  exceed  90  sagenas 
(G30  ft.). 

"  In  the  beginning  .of  the  sixteenth  century  Bashkirs 
worked  this  layer  in  a  primitive  way.  The  Russian 
government  built  the  Orenburg-Samara  salt  track,  and 
from  1817  a  regular  exploitation  of  the  mine  has  been 
carried  on,  first  by  convicts  and  since  1849  by  free 
workmen. 

"At  present  a  company  of  Orenburg  merchants  holds 
these  rich  mines  on  lease  from  the  government,  but 
the  work  is  not  extensive.     The  yearly  production  does 


not  exceed  1,500,000  poods  (24,389  tons),  because  of 
the  lack  of  good  roads — the  place  having  been  inaccessi- 
ble— but  now  that  a  branch  of  the  railway  of  Orenburg- 
Tashkent  leads  to  the  mine,  it  is  expected  that  the  ex- 
port will  be  largely  increased.  The  salt  is  now  worked 
by  one  enormous  pit — a  sort  of  cavern — at  a  depth  of 
57  sagenes  (399  feet)  underground.  This  excavation 
measures  112  sagenes  (784  feet)  in  length,  12  sagenes 
(84  feet)  in  breadth,  and  25  segenes  (175  feet)  in 
height. 

"  Eighty  workmen  are  occupied  in  this  cavern.  Some 
trace  new  lines  for  work,  others  make  canals  in  the 
direction  marked,  and  when  these  reach  the  points  indi- 
cated by  the  engineer  the  bed  is  blasted  with  gunpowder 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  used  in  blasting  stone. 

"  A  steam  elevator  serves  for  communication  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  for  the  carrying  of  salt. 
There  is  also  a  wooden,  screw  staircase  (485  steps), 
with  platforms  for  rest.  Owing  to  the  salt  walls,  the 
wood  of  the  stairs  remains  in  good  condition,  and  in 
course  of  time  hardens  more  and  more;  iron -parts,  on 
the  contrary,  rust  very  soon.  Dynamocs  and  steam  en- 
gines are  placed  in  special  buildings  on  the  surface, 
and  serve  not  only  for  the  lift,  but  also  for  the  mill, 
Avhich  mechanically  assorts  the  salt. 

"  Since  the  construction  of  the  railway  the  excavation 
of  four  other  caverns  of  the  same  dimensions  has  been 
planned." 

PATENTS    and    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

■  718,7  54.     Washing  machine.    William  G-.  Gibbons,  Ley- 

tonstone,  England.  • 
718,778.     Corabiued  water-heater  and  washing-machine. 

Bennett  Lungren,  Alexandria,  Minn. 
71 9, "22.     Washboard    holder.      Benjamin    K    Merrill, 

Woodford,  Me. 
719,185.     Washing-machine.     George  V.  Cesinger,  Ea- 
gle Lake  Tex. 
719,881.     Soap-granulator.    Charles  A.  Samuelson  and 

J.  A.  Lynn,  Chicago,  111. 
720.14G.     Starching-machine.    Leberecht  Hoffman,  Sal- 

zuflen,  Germany. 
720,50G.     Washboard  attachment.     Diocleation  E.  Van 

Gilder,  Toledo,  O. 
720,535.     Apparatus  .for  manufacturing  soap.       John 

Sehwechler,    Philadelphia,    Pa:,    assignor,    by 

mesne  assignments,  to  R.  W.  Cavenaugh,  New 

York,  1ST.  Y. 
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TRADE-MARKS. 

39,056.  Certain  Named  Soap.  Aug.  Luhn  &  Co., 
Gesellschaft  mit  Beschrankter  Haftung,  Bar- 
men, Germany.    The  word  "  Luhnit." 

39,721.  Soap.  Friederich  Adolf  Bichter,  Eudolstadt, 
Germany,  and  New  York,  1ST.  Y.  The  word 
"  Pinon.'' 

39,782.  Laundry  Starch.  Keever  Starch  Mnfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio.    The  word  '"Buckeye." 


LABELS. 

9,724.  Title:  "Cube  Crystal  Gloss  Starch/-'  (For 
Starch.)  Illinois  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Geyserite  Soap  Co.  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 


The  American  Bendering  Company,  capital  $3,000, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  George 
W.  Huselton,  O.  N.  Pratt,  T.  B,  Marks  and  G  .J.  Mes- 
ereau. 


The  Geo'.  Janton  &  Sons  Co.  of  Columbus,  O.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  by  Geo. 
Janton,  Fred  C.  Janton,  Alex.  Janton,  Christian  Janton 
and  Marie  Janton,  to  succeed  the  firm  of  Geo.  Janton 
&  Sons. 


Mr.  Andrew  Pears,  of  the  world-wide  soap,  has  pur- 
chased Gilbert  White's  house  at  Selborne,  and  so  the 
famous!  property  passes  from  savant  to  savon. — Referee. 


John  F.  Bartlett,  head  of  the  soap  manufacturing 
firm  of  Bartlett  Bros.,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  after  a  brief  illness. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  continuous  business  in  soap 
making  in  Winsted  for  over  30  years',  except  for  a  short 
time  after  his  factory  burned,  about  four  years  ago, 
when,  after  rebuilding,  he  resumed  his  old  business.  He 
was  a  man  of  quiet  ways  and  esteemed  by  the  commun- 
ity as  a  man  of  integrity  and  probity.  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
three  times'  married,  his  last  wife  having  died  12  years 
ago.  He  also  leaves  two  great  granddaughters  and  one 
sister,  who  resided  with  him,  and  five  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  connected  in  business  with  him. 


The  Bichards  Pure  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  take  over  the  business  for- 
merly conducted  by  D.  Bichards  at  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


The  members  of  the  new  company  are  D.  Bichards,  A. 
W.  Stone,  Alby  Bobinson,  Woodstock;  Anthony  Keen- 
leyside  and  B,.  Blandford,  London;  Thomas  Bichards, 
St.  Marys,  and  Albert  E.  Davidson,  Paris. 


Incorporated :  B.  Nofrils,  New  York,  soap,  candles 
and  perfume;  capital  $1,000.  Directors,  J.  S.  Sutphen, 
M.  T.  Sutphen  and  L.  A.  Brown,  New  York. 


The  Anti-Board  Soap  Company,  whose  plant  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  several  months  ago,  is  to  be  reorganzied 
and  a  new  factory  erected.  The  new  plant  will  be  built 
in  South  Memphis. 


The  Atlanta.,  Ga.,  Journal  believes  that  a  large  new 
soap  factory  will  soon  be  erected  in  that  city. 


The  Seattle-Omaha  Mineral  Soap  Coj  has'  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  C.  F.  Bibertson, 
B.  A.  Willison,  A.  J.  Calvert  and  L.  S.  Thomas  are  the 

incorporators. 


Clemens  A.  Hahn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Aladdin 
Soap  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  died  last  month  at  his'  home 
in  Bubicon,  after  a  years  illness.  He  was  born  in 
1865,  and  leaves  a  wife,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


E.  T.  Cole  and  F.  O.  Tainter  of  Pueblo,  and  M.  Ling- 
d.al  of  Denver,  have  arranged  to  open  a  soap  factory  at 
Pueblo>  in  connection  with  a  tallow  rendering  plant  al- 
ready in  operation. 


James  Butherford  of  Butherford  &  Barnes,  soap 
manufacturers'  at  Brooklyn,  JST.  Y.,  died  last  month  as 
the  result  of  a  fall  sustained  some  months  ago.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland,  78  years  ago,  and  leaves  a  wife 
and  two  daughters. 


The  Adolph  Heller  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  an- 
other newly  incorporated  concern.  It  will  make  and 
deal  in  soap  of  all  kinds.  Ida  Heller,  of  279  Plane 
Street,  is  named  as1  the  local  representative,  and  the  in- 
corporators are  Ida  Heller,  Leopold  Jay  and  Leo.  S. 
Samuel. — Adolph  Heller,  it  will  be  remembered,  died 
in  January  last. 


James  Tulloch,  the  manufacturer  of  Wisdom  .soap  in 
Chicago,  met  his  death  on  January  29"th,  by  a  piece  of 
meat  becoming  lodged  in  his  throat.  The  factory  has 
been  offered  for  sale. 


John  M.  Davis  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  reported  on 
the  point  of  dying  from  spinal  disease.  Mr.  Davis  was 
formerly  employed  by  Charles  V.  Poor  &  Co.,  Boston, 
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wholesale  dealers  in  paints,  oils  and  drugs,  and  was 
afterwards  associated  with  his  father,  Mason  Davis,  soap 
manufacturer. 


Incorporated:  The  Fox  Biver  Grease  Company,  Ap- 
pleton,  Wis.,  to  deal  in  grease,  soap,  boiler  compounds, 
etc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  incorporators,  George  P. 
Hewitt,  Hiram  T.  Kent,  William  C.  Perry. 


The  Stewart  Bros.  Soap  Company  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
by  J.  T.  Stewart,  Jr.,  I.  E.  Stewart,  E.  S.  Hearne  and 
others.  Tin's  incorporation  is  said  not  only  to  mean 
the  immediate  extension  of  the  business  and  plant  of 
the  Getty  company,  but  that  the  company  also  con- 
template the  erection  in  the  near  future  of  a  large  soap 
factory  in  Omaha.  I.  C.  Bonham,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  states  that  a  new  building  will  be 
erected  and  that  plans  were  on  foot  to  establish  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  the  largest  soap  manufactory  in  Iowa. 


A  small  specimen  collection  of  fancy  soap  labels  and 
wrappers  reached  us  the  other  day,  showing  the  latest 
achievements  of  the  combined  arts  of  lithographing  and 
embossing.  The  specimens  are  the  product  of  the  Ketter- 
linus  Litho.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and 
show  some  of  the  most  beautiful  labels  recently  adopted 
by  large  toilet  soap  houses'.  Every  one  of  them  is  a 
little  work  of  art. 


In  the  packing  of  oranges  and  lemons  for  the  Eastern 
trade,  California  houses  are  forced  to  reject  the  thick- 
skinned,  coarse-grained,  over-sized  fruit  because  a  crit- 
ical Eastern  trade  does  not  want  this  fruit;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  these  very  oranges  and  lemons  are 
richest  in  essential  oils.  A  plant  has  been  established  at 
Pasadena,  Gal.,  in  the  heart  of  the  orange  district, 
which  will  use  this  discarded  fruit  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil.  Just  now,  the  orange  season  is  at  its  height,  and 
oil  of  orange  is  being  made.  When  the  lemon  season  is 
on.  the  same  effort  will  be  devoted  to  the  utilization  of 
the  cull  lemons'.  This  plant  is  to  be  known  as  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Essential  Oil  Co.,  and  that  part  of  its 
output  interesting  the  drug  trade  is  their  concrete  oleo 
resin  of  orange  and  lemon,  said  to  possess  a  marked  ad- 
vantage over  any  of  the  imported  oils. 

Consumers'  of  orange  and  lemon  oil  in  this  country 
have  heretofore  imported  their  oil  from  Italy,  because 
only  in  Italy  are  these  products  made  at  a  profit  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheap  labor  obtainable.  This  matter  of 
labor1  has'  heretofore  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
these  oils  in  this  country,  but  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Essential  Oil  Co.,  by  a  new  machine  process,  claims'  to 


accomplish  what  is  done  in  Italy  with  peasant  labor,  and 
at  about  the  same  expense.  The  originator  of  this  pro- 
cess is  Mr.  E.  J.  Sheehan,  formerly  of  the  Sheehan 
Fruit  Syrup  Co.  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  His  process  has  al- 
ready shown  to  be  a  success,  oils  having  been  made  by 
it  in  the  East  for  a  year  and  a  half.  While  these  oils 
are  made  just  as  cheaply  as  the  Italian  oils,  the  manu- 
facturers believe  that  they  are  superior  in  flavor, 
strength  and  keeping  qualities.  For  this  reason,  the 
Pasadena  company  feel  justified  in  asking  a  higher  price 
for  their  oil  than  the  foreign  product  brings.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  revision  committee  of  the  H.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia has  spoken  very  flatteringly  of  these  oils',  and  in 
his  report  ha,s  emphasized  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
stable  than  some  of  the  foreign  oils. 

The  Pasadena  company's  plant  is  equipped  with  the 
finest  specially  built  machinery,  but  although  the  opera- 
tions are  largely  mechanical,  during  the  present  busy 
season  more  than  100  hands  are  employed. 


J3he  Markets. 

Tallow. — Market  depressed,  owing  to  slowness  in  de- 
mand. New  York  City  in  hhds.  5f  to  5f  c  as  to  quality ; 
in  tierces  6  to  6^c;    Country  5f  to  6^c  as  to  quality. 

Grease. — Yellow,  5-jto5fc;  bone  and  house,  5f  to 
5fc. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Prime  yellow  sold  in  New  York  at 
40i  to  lie;  off  yellow  offered  at  39^c,  with  38ic  offered. 

Cocoanut  Oil — Consequent  upon  the  depression  of 
tallow,  trading  in  this  oil  has  been  somewhat  slow. 
Ceylon,  6f  to  6^c  for  March  and  April  arrival,  6-g-  to  6^c 
asked ;  Cochin,  6Jc  asked  for  small  lots,  6^c  asked  for 
April  arrivals. 

Coen  Oil. — If  to  5c;  as  to  quantity. 

Palm  Oil. — 5fc  asked  for  prime  red;  6  to  6^c  for 
Lagos.  Palm  Kernel  Oil  quoted  at  5J  to  5£c  for  spot 
and  about  ic  less  for  future  delivery. 

Olive  Foots.— Sales  for  spot  at  6£c;  6^c  asked  for 
early  arrival. 

Red  Oil— 6i  to  6£c  asked  for  Saponified;  with  but 
restricted  demand. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  ViolettedeSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 
'  Cincinnati. 


Wego  96 

Hy-Lo  96 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rose  Immortelle  334 

Violette  Grandfleur  331 

Heliotrope  Ideal  334 

Baby  Mine  8 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   grands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        JW  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUK  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


34-1    Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 
'345    Columbia  Ref'g   &  M'fg 
Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 


-Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co. 
New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Angelus  54 
Antillia  2 
Anty.Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 


Beauty  Belle  115 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
BlueC  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 


Dactylis  11 
Dermicura  327 
Durahgo  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  SS7 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Evergreen  286 

Facine  340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

Olive  2 
"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 


Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geyser  343 

Gloriola  29 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 

Helix  54 

Hi  Lo  96 

Horse  Oil  Harness  340 


Idylhvild  54 

Ilo-Ilo340 

Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  310 
Jack  Pot  340 
Jewel  2 


Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Long  Shot  345 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  IB 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marjorie  387 
Marveline  300 
Maxine  Elliott  387 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  :69 
Mexicaco  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

ISaphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Cliem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Nolabor  340 
Noxlabor  340 
Noxwork  340 


Orinoco  337 
Orris  Unscented  337 
Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 
Oxolive340 
Oxigen  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
"         Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Haj  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limiled 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pony  Up  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Quick  and  Easy  56 


Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring2 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
StainofE,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  a34 
Trash  Mover  28€ 
Twin  2 
Two  Jacks  340 


Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


White  Fairy  2 

White  PineCastile344 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

World's  Fair  2 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests'of  the 
Drug's,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

Half           "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

Eighth      "    

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments ofWANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  conic  iiur^|3y?eS3ion  of  a  cirdWdt'  issued  by 
one  of  the  leading  soapirk^rft^Q&hid^aealers  han- 
dling a  certain  one  of  its  lnundTlrfe,J?nformed : 

1.  That  all  fats  have  advanced  in  price  during  trie 
past  few  years  on  an  average  of  over  -17  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  soap  has  been  corre- 
spondingly increased  in  consequence. 

2.  That  notwithstanding  this,  the  price  of  the  brand 
of  soap  in  question  has  been  increased  by  only  3  per 
cent,  (ten  cents  a  box). 

3.  That  many  competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  meet 
this  low  price,  have  made  their  soap  of  Josser  quality 
than  formerly,  as  well  as  become  guilty  of  fraudulently 
giving  short  weight. 

4.  That  their  own  brand  remains  unchanged  in  qual- 
ity and  weight,  and  in  price,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  recently 
announced  an  advance  on  their  standard  brands. 


The  only  reason  given  in  the  circular  just  referred  to, 
why,  with  an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  fat, 
the  price  of  the  soap  was  increased  only  by  3  per  cent., 
is  that  the  firm  "realizes  the  advantage  of  steady  prices 
for  an  established  brand."  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  retail  prices,  since  the  wholesale  price 
has  been  raised.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sell  soap  in  boxes  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  a 
cake,  in  order  that  the  retailer  may  keep  the  price  steady 
at  5  cents,  or  even  G  ca.kes  for  25  cents;  on  the  contrary 
experience  lias  shown  that  too  Ioav  a  wholesale  price  en- 
courages cutting  between  the  retailers  and  therefore 
tends  to  unsettle  prices  rather  than  to  keep  them  stead  v. 


If  our  memory  is  worth  anything  at  all,  prices  of 
soap  throughout  this  country  a  few  years  ago  were  not 
such  as  to  leave  the  manufacturer  of  standard  brands 
47  per  cent,  profit.  Now  that  fats  have  gone  up  to  that 
extent,  the  price  of  soaps  must  rise  or  else  the  conditions 
in  the  soap  business  will  become  decidedly  more  than 
merely  unhealthy.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  any  soap 
factory  can  afford  to  pay  47  per  cent  more  for  its  stock 
and  charge  only  3  per  cent,  more  for  its  soaps,  than  a 
few  years  ago.  Certain  it  is  that  few  soap  factories 
could  stand  doing  that  foi  any  length  of  time.  And  yet 
— "some  manufacturers  have  recently  notified  the  trade 
of  an  advance  on  their  standard  brands,"  but  the  price 
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of; one  prominent  competing  brand  remains  unchanged! 
What  are 'yon  going  to  do  about  it? 

With  some  firms  trying  to  raise  prices,  some  others 
not  daring  to  do  so,  and  at  least  one  simply  refusing  to 
do  so,  and  with  fat  going  np  while  soap  goes  down, 
there  will  in  the  end  only  'the  choice  be  left  of  concert^ 
action  or  stopping  bnsiness  before- failure  overtakes  the' 
weaker. 

Another  year  has  rolled  over  the  soap  manufacturers' 
association  ;  it  accomplished  much  temporary  and  even 
some  permanent  good.  But  it  is  high  time  that  it  take 
up  its  work  again. 


There  is  a  feeling  which  animates  many  manufactur- 
ers that  things  simply  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  and  that 
in  the  end  something  or  other  must  occur  to  improve 
the  business  This  reminds  us  of  the  sage  advice  when 
butter  at  one  time  was  very  high,  to  "spread  the  butter 
real  thick  on  the  bread;  when  all  the  high-priced  butter 
will  be  eaten  up,  then  we  must  in  the  end  get  the  cheaper 
butter  again." 

Unless  the  trade  rouses  itself  and  agrees  on  reason- 
able methods,  "something"'  will  surely  happen  to  im- 
prove the  business — tor  the  few  that  will  be  left  yet. 


Touching  upon  the  same  subject  is  a  later  circular 
issued  by  another  soap  factory,  which  argues  that  "the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,*  and  states  that  this  latter 
factory  has  therefore  advanced  the  price  of  its  soap 
more  than  3  per  cent.  It  also  contains  the  statement 
That  no  garbage  grease  is  used  in  this  factory'  and  con- 
cludes with  saying  that  "we  do  give  premiums,  for  the 
people  want  them,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  If  there 
have  been  other  circulars  issued  in  opposition  to  the  one 
just  mentioned,  no  copies  have  reached  us  as  yet. 


In  the  Soap  Journal  of  December  last  we  took  oc- 
casion to  express  ourselves  somewhat  generally  on  the 
subject  of  lying — having  been  asked  to  do  so,  in  fact; 
now  a  reader  who  rather  liked  our  views  on  the  question, 
asks  in  a  recent  letter :  "How  far  is  the  business  man's 
lie  excusable?  Is  it  ever  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  a 
lie  in  the  conduct  of  business?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
business  man  is  considered  a  fool  who  spoils  the  chance 
of  making  a  sale,  by  refusing  to  depart  from  the  truth? 
I  am  quite  sure  your  reply  would  interest  many  of  your 
subscribers." 

We  have  stifled  a  rising  uneasiness  at  being  so  appar- 
ently naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  appealed  to  as 
an  expert  on  lying  and,  modestly  realizing  that  edit- 
ors know  everything  best,  we  hasten  to  reply. 

Theory  and  practice  are  often  at  variance  with  each 
other;  theoretically  a  lie  is  never  justified;  whether  it 
Avill  be  in  practice  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider. 

"Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail" — bid  it  does  not 


prevail  in  the  average  business  to  any  alarming  extent. 
It  is  a  sad  but  indisputable  fact  that  competition  in  the 
average  line  of  business  is  unscrupulous;  life  is  often 
too  short  and  customers  to  gullible  to  be  convinced  by 
the  truth,  and  while  the  strict !y  truthful  salesman  is  still 
endeavoring  to  make  his  prospective  customer  under- 
stand the  truth,  his  less  scrupulous  competitor  steps  in 
and  closes  the  deal.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  an 
occasional  sale,  we  should  say  that  a  business  lie  is  not 
justifiable;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  being  entirely 
trampled  under  by  unscrupulous  competitors,  then — un- 
less we  coukl  get  a  paying  job  as  a  preacher  or  lecturer — 
we  should  be  in  favor  of  lying  rather  than  starving. 
There  are  no  rides  without  exception,  and  it  may  be  best 
to  illustrate  by  a  specific  example:  Let  us  suppose  we 
were  buyers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  molasses;  the  busi- 
ness in  itself  is  a  necessary  and  honest  one:  a  wholesale 
grocer  intends  to  order  of  us  50  bbls.  of  a.  certain  grade; 
our  competitors  try  to  get  the  order  away  from  us  by  all 
sorts  of  misrepresentation  ;  the  wholesale  grocer  lies  to 
us  about  low  offers  from  these  competitors;  in  the  end 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  wholesale  grocer  will 
mix  these  molasses  and  .sell  them  as  "genuine  maple 
syrup."  Tims  surrounded  by  untruthful  customers  as 
well  as  competitors,  a  strictly,  consistently,  unalterably 
and  everlastingly  honest  middle  man  would  last  in  busi- 
ness about  as  long  as  the  proverbial  snow  ball  in  hades. 
If  he  should  try  to  get  out  of  such  iniquitous  business 
and  into  some  other  line  (which  is  very  much  easier 
said  than  done),  he  would  find  the  said  other  line  no 
better,  very  likely.  To  revert  once  more  to  our  exam- 
ple :  The  lying  wholesaler  who  beats  our  price  down 
by  false  statements,  and  who  buys  our  honest  goods  to 
sell  them  for  something  which  they  are  not,  may  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  be  entitled  to  ab- 
solutely truthful  statements  on  our  part;  and  then  let 
our  less  honest  competitors  step  in  and  by  their  false 
tales  gobble  up  the  business  and  at  the  end  of  a  long 
career  as  "prominent  business  men"  leave  to  their  chil- 
dren a  magnificent  bnsiness  establishment  in  which  our 
own  children  may  work  as  porters  and  shipping  clerks. 
At  this  stage  the  question  might  arise:  Was  it  right 
to  relegate  our  children  to  the  rear  rank  in  life,  just  be- 
cause we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  our  customers,  even  if  it  involved 
our  own  failure  in  life? 

Space  and  time  forbids  going  further  into  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  want  to  mention  yet  the  strongest  argument 
which  we  have  saved  up  to  the  last,  namely:  Being 
less  depraved  ourselves  than  the  foregoing  lines  may 
lead  some  truly  good  men  to  believe,  Ave  occasionally  do 
tell  the  truth,  and  we  can  cite  two  actual  instances  which 
occurred,  in  the  last  three  months,  where  by  telling  the 
truth  we  not  only  injured  our  own  interests  materially, 
but  actually  also  injured  the  parties  whom  Ave  told  the 
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truth;  had  we  lied  to  them,  we  could  have  persuaded 
them  to  let  us  do  them  valuable  service — for  which  they 
would  have  paid  us;  but  when  we  told  them  the  truth, 
they  straightway  discounted  it  in  their  own  minds  and 
went  elsewhere. 

If  telling  the  truth  injures  both  parties  and  benefits 
nobody,  while  by  telling  a  falsehood  both  parties  can  be 
benefited  without  injuring  any  one, 'is  it  ever  justifiable 
to  tell  a  business  lie? 

Each  case  must  be  a  law  to  itself,  we  think. 


It  would  seem  pretty  tough  not  to  wash  a  face  in  fif- 
teen years,  but  this  actually  happened  to  "Big  Ben,"  of 
London,  and  it  took  a  whole  week  to  do  it.  "Ben"  is  the 
great  clock  in  the  neighborhood  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  little  bit  of  pleasantry  is  from  the  National  Laun- 
dry  Journal,  and  we  are  wondering  how  the  calculation 
was  made^  by  which  it  is  found  that  it  takes  a  whole 
week  not  to  wash  a  face  for  fifteen  vears. 


Pennsylvania  newspapers  in  the  last  days  of  Febru- 
ary announced  that  during  March  there  would  be  in- 
corporated the  Pennsylvania  Soap  Co.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $fi2o,000,  and  having  for  its  object  the  purchase 
of  soap  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  not  heard  since  of  any  such  charter  having  been 
granted,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  that  among 
those  interested  is  named  Chas.  A.  Miller,  of  Lancaster, 
and  that  the  first  rumor  was  to  the  effect  that  an  en- 
deavor to  purchase  the  Miller  Soap  Works  in  Lancaster 
was  being  made. 

,\s  being  chiefly  concerned  in  the  new  company  are 
named  besides  C.  G.  Eagle,  of  the  Real  Estate  Company, 
Columbia;  T.  R~.  Beaver,  Juniata;  S.  S.  Gibble,  Lykens, 
and  Jacob  G.  Miller.  Pittsburg. 

lr  strikes  us  that  the  market  quotations  on  soap  fac- 
tories must  be  rising  pretty  soon,  if  new  combinations 
to  buy  them  up  continue  starting. 

And  that  reminds  us  of  the  United  States  Sofip  Cor- 
poration, started  in  New  York  some  time  ago.  No  single 
soap  trust  enterprise  has  ever  before  managed  to  keep 
before  the  public  so  persistently  as  does  the  concern  just 
named.  Parly  in  March  the  New  York  Sun  devoted 
to  it  nearly  a  column  of  small  print,  reflecting  rather 
unfavorably  upon  the  corporation,  but  kept  throughout 
in  that  style,  so  well  known  to  readers  of  modern  news- 
papers, by  which  they  can  convey  almost  anything  that 
is  mean  without  actually  saying  so.  A  few  days  later 
there  followed  in  the  same  paper  what  appeared  to  be  the 
description  of  an  interview  between  a  reporter  and  Mr. 
P.  E.  Stripe,  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Soap  Corporation. 

As  trusts  must  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and 
publieitv,  we  take  the  liberty  to  describe  their  contro- 
versy briefly,  as  follows,  as  it  will  interest  and  entertain 
our  readers,  even  though  it  may  not  furnish  much  real 
information. 


The  Sun  said,  or  at  least  to  a  not  overattentive  reader 
appeared  to  say,  about  this :  "The  Banker  anil  In  vestor, 
a  paper  'which  prints  things  about  finance,"  is  devoting 
much  space  to  the  U.  S.  Soap  Corporation,  printing  a 
page  advertisement  of  the  concern's  stock,  and  recom- 
mending the  stock  editorially  to  its  readers.  This  finan- 
cial paper,  however,  is  run  by  Horace  G.  Stripe,  a  jour- 
nalist, according  to  the  city  director}^  and  father  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Soap  Corporation.  The  advertisement 
in  the  Banker  and  Investor  asserts  that  the  purchase  of 
the  stock  is  'a  safe  investment — no  risk  of  loss;  absolute- 
ly certain  of  lar<re  returns.'  And  there  can  he  no  possible 
risk  in  the  investment,  hecause,  'earnings  from  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  new  plant,  Avhen  it  is  in  complete 
working  order,  have  been  estimated,  by  conservative  ex- 
perts familiar  with  every  branch  of  this  industry,  at 
from  25  per  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  per  annum.' 

"The  advertisement  goes  on  to  state  that  'the  United 
States  Soap  Corporation  was  formed  to  take  over  stocks, 
the  properties  and  other  rights  cf-tho  various  soap  com- 
panies, to  control  monopoly  of  the  world's  leading  in- 
dustry.' More  than  that,  the  great  corporation,  which 
purposes  to  provide  the  soap  that  shall  lather  the  world, 
'has  already  absorbed  the  0.  C.  Soap  Company  of  New 
York,  which,  controls  the  best  soap  and  processes  of  man- 
ufacture of  the  present  day.'  Moreover,  'grocers  and 
consumers  holding  stock  in  this  corporation  will  sell  and 
use  its  products  in  preference  to  all  others.' 

"The  advertisement  contains  also  a  picture  of  'East- 
ern Plant  No.  1,  Lodi,  N.  J.,'  from  which  one  might  get 
the  notion  that  said  plant  is  about  200*300  feet,  hut  a 
Lodi  merchant  informed  the  Sun  that  the  actual  size 
is  about  50x70,  two-story  brick,  formerlv  occupied  as  a 
woollen  mill.  The  Lodi  merchant  is  also  quoted  as  say- 
ing: T  believe  they're  making  a  little  soap  there,  but  I 
don't  know  how  much.  The  building  seems  to  be  used 
mostly  as  a  printing  office.  A  paper  called  the  Banker 
ami  Investor  is  published  there  and  I  guess  most  of  the 
men  employed  at  the  factory  are  printers.' ' 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  points  of  the  original  ar- 
ticle in  the  Sun  :  in  the  second  article  in  the  same  paper 
Mr.  P.  S.  Stripe,  the  secretary  of  the  PL  S  Soap  Cor- 
poration, is  quoted  as  making  the  following  statements, 
besides  the  general  objection  to  the  first  article  as  a 
whole : 

"The  officers  of  the  corporation  are:  President,  Clar- 
ence J.  Lav/son,  proprietor  of  the  KenosaAV  apartment 
hotel.  202  West  103d  Street,  and  one  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  O.  C.  Soap  Company  and  the  formula,  for 
making  it:  vice-president,  Louis  IP  Britton,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J. :  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank 
E.  Stripe,  lawyer:  dire  tors,  the  officers  named  aiid  R.  J. 
Berdan  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Instead  of  only  one  building, 
the  corporation  owns  eight  buildings  in  Lodi:  and  the 
factory  turns  out  2,000  calces  of  soap  a  day.  The  Bank- 
er and  Investor  is  printed  in  the  factory  simply  because 
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they  have  a  printing  plant  for  wrappers  and  soap  labels, 
arid  so  took  the  contract,  for  printing  the  Banker  and  Iru- 
vestor  in  that  department;  only  one  man  of  those  em- 
ployed works  on  the  paper.  The  property  at  Lodi  is  in 
Mr.  Stripe's  name,  who  bought  it  and  transferred  it  to 
the  corporation.  The  factory  looks  substantially  like 
the  pictures;  perhaps  not  quite  so  well,  but  the  picture 
was  got  up  for  an  advertisement." 

How  far  Mr.  Stripe  has  been  quoted  correctly  in  that 
interview  we  have  not  ascertained.  An  output  of  about 
2,000  cakes  of  soap  per  day  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an 
oppresive  monopoly  as  yet,  and  so  the  Pennsylvania 
Soap  Co.  said  to  be  anxious  to  buy  up  soap  factories  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  will  find  several  going  con- 
cerns still  in  existence  to  whom  it  can  make  an  offer. 


You  May  Laugh. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

In  your  valued  Journal  of  March  1st,  1903,  in  an 
article  headed  "May  We  Laugh?""  reference  is  made  to 
a  patent  I  obtained  in  November,  1900,  and  therefore 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  answer  A  Subscriber.  In 
doing  so,  I  do  not  wish  to  become  personal;  I  reply  solely 
to  the  spirit  which  speaks  in  the  essay  referred  to. 

A  good  laugh  is  a  good  thing.  It  aids  the  digestion 
and  makes  us  feel  good  all  around,  so  laugh  away,  Mr. 
Subscriber,  and  then  stop  and  reflect.  There  are  two 
proverbs  about  laughing  (I  looked  up  Webster's  defini-' 
tion  of  "hilarity";  better  do  the  same)  ;  one  says:  "He 
who  laughs  last,  laughs  best,"  and  the  second  one  says 
that  too  much  laughter  distinguishes  a  certain  class  of 
people  from  the  intelligent.  The  multiplication  table 
example  referred  to  shows  your  correspondent  to  be  one 
of  those  very  busy  people  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  rea- 
lize that  one  hour's  deep  original  thinking  is  often  worth 
months  and  years  of  hard  work.  It  was  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  incessant,  hard,  practical  work  that  the 
writer  came  to  that  conviction.  (I  mention  this  in  order, 
not  to  be  classed  among  theorists.)  The  multiplication 
table  has  been  improved ;  it  has  grown,  and  very  decid- 
edly so  '  What  would  our  large  business  houses  do  with- 
out the  developed  form  of  arithmetic?  It  is  because  I 
desire  and  hope  to  see  American  soap  makers  develop 
the  art  of  soap  making  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  multi- 
plication table  has  developed  into  Algebra,  etc.,  that  1 
take  the  time  now  and  then  to  put  my  ideas  on  paper 
and  forward  them  to  the  American  Soap  Journal,  and 
T  see  with  pleasure  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  feel  as  I  do.  Friendly  discussions,  like 
these,  do  much  good  in  enlightening  readers  of  this 
paper,  provided  they  think  over  and  "digest"  what  they 
read. 

Instead  of  laughing  over  my  patent,  why  did  A  Sub- 
scriber not  accept  my  offer,  made  in  this  publication  at 
the  time  I  took  out  the  patent,  to  send  to  those  interested. 


free  of  charge,  a  sample  package  of  my  "Dry  Dock 
Soap"  (I  hereby  register  publicly  this  novel  name  ex- 
plained further  on),  and  direct  some  sufferer  with  ail- 
ments of  the  feet  to  use  it  properly  and  then  ask  him 
whether  he  has  ever  met  with  an  article  so  decided  in  its 
purifying  action.  I  call  the  preparation  "Dry  Dock 
Soap"  in  order  to  remind  people  that  ships,  though 
rushing  through  oceans  and  thus  getting  the  benefit  of 
"invigorating  salt  water  baths,"  still  gather  barnacles 
and  must  go  into  dry  docks  in  order  to  have  these  taken 
off  by  mechanical  action.  Those  who  have  seen  and 
studied  the  human  skin  under,  a,  good  microscope,  know 
that  "barnacles"  gather  there;  they  also  know  that  it  is 
full  of  furrows,  wider  or  narrower,  varying  in  different 
individuals,  running  in  various  directions,  and  that  the 
various  openings,  pores,  glands,  ducts,  have  their  outlets 
in  these  furrows,  so  that  a  superficial  washing  does  not 
touch  those  places  which  need  cleaning  most.  It  was 
due  to  such  and  similar  observations  which  led  the  writer 
to  obtain  one  of  those  patents  which  cause  hilarity.  If 
the  mere  outlining  of  progressive  methods  causes  laugh- 
ter, what  Avonld  be  the  effect  if  I  would  attempt  to  go 
into  necessary  details?  As  I  do  not  desire  to  split  the 
sides  of  my  esteemed  colleague,  A  Subscriber,  I  will 
close  with  a  renewed  offer  to  send  him  a  sample,  free  of 
charge,  if  he  will  promise  to  use  same  as  suggested  and 
according  to  directions  on  wrapper  accompanying  same. 
There  are  millions  of  people  making  graveyards  out  of 
their  skin ;  they  bury,  by  covering  with  powders,  cos- 
metics, salves,  etc..  the  germs  and  secretions,  while  the 
improved  products  of  soap  manufacturers  loosen,  detach 
and  envelop  in  soap  lather  everything  not  belonging  on 
a  healthy  skin.  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Sr.' 


Wh«Lt  Is  It? 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter : 
American  Soap  Journal.     Dear  Sir.    I  will  write  you 
in  the- Regards  of  your  publish  but  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  Yours  published.     Will  you  please  send  me  one 
Sample  copy — of  yours  pub.     I  may  like  the  paper  of 
Yours  and  subscribe  it.     Please  send  sample  copy  and 
Price  of  Yours  publisher.    Yours  for  business. 
Prof.  J.  Tornbull  Medical 
Drug  Mixer  of  Pharmacy 
Home  Manufacturing  Works 
Lexington,  Miss. 


Algerian  Notes. 

We  take  this  means  of  acknowledging  receipt  of  a 
letter,  postmarked  New  York  city,  containing  a  short 
type-written  account  of  the  essential  oil  business  in 
Alaiers  As  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate  from  whom  the 
communication  emanates,  it  is  against  the  rules  of  trade 
journalism  to  publish  it  in  this  paper.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  learn  who  sent  the  letter  referred  to. 
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AMONG     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 

No.   7  — Fairchild   ®.   Shelton,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 


The  factory  of  Faielchilij  &  Shelton,  located  on 
Housatonic  Avenue,  in  Bridgeport  Conn.,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Ozone  Soap  Works,  lias  been  in  existence 
over  thirty  years  and  is  one  of  the  older  manufacturing 
concern?  of  that  city.  Under  the  management  of  the 
two  partners,  the  firm  was  built  up  from  practically 
nothing  to  its  present  creditable  proportions.  Besides 
a  large  output  of  soap,  this  factory  sends  out  into  the 


commodities.  Gradually  they  increased  the  works,  and 
became  more  and  more  committed  to  the  manufacture 
of  hard  soap  and  the  discontinuation  of  the  other  lines. 
In  1887  their  factory  was  burned,  the  fire  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  whole  city  at  the  time.  As  it  was 
a  total  loss,  and  the  ground  was  entirely  inadequate  for 
their  needs,  they  built  their  present  factory  on  Housa- 
tonic avenue  and  the  next  year,  in  1888,  they  commenced 


world  a  considerable  quantity  of  washing  powder  and 
starch. 

The  firm  of  Fairchild  &  Shelton  was  formed  in  1872 
by  Henry  C."  Fairchild  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  late 
John  C.  Shelton.  previous  to  which  Mr.  Fairchild  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  The  firm  purchased 
the  factory  of  Leroy  Barnum  on  Thompson  street,  which 
had  previously  been  run  as  a  soft  soap,  hide  and  candle 
factory.  Fairchild  &  Shelton  at  first  were  dealers  in 
hide-  and  tallow,  candles,  and  neatsfoot-oil  and  similar 


business  anew  in  the  present  building.  Through  at- 
tention to  business,  the  quality  of  the  soap  and  the  pre- 
mium system  they  have  still  further  extended  their  busi- 
ness, and  have  added  other  lines.  About  1895  they  added 
the  present  top  story  of  the  building  to  make  room 
for  the  powdered  soap  and  starch  department.  A  few 
years  later  they  extended  the  factory  in  the  rear. 

The  soap  works  have  on  aggregate  floor  space  of  about 
35,000  square  feet.  The  monthly  output  is  about  4,500 
cases  of  100  cakes  of  soap  each,  besides  the  starch,  wash- 
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ing  powder,  powdered  soap,  and  other  soap  supplies  in 
bulk. 

At  the  works  are  made  Ozone  soap,  Ozone,  starch. 
Ozone  washing  powder,  Best  Lily  soap,  which  floats; 
powdered  soap,  long  bar  soap,  chip  soap,  fulling  soap 
and,  in  fact,  about  everything  in  the  soap  line.  One  of 
the  products  of  the  concern  which  is  sent  all  over  the 
world  is  the  powdered  soap  canister,  which  automatically 
releases  a  quantity  of  powdered  soap  by  pressing  clown  a 
knob.  This  has  been  often  imitated,  but  without  ap- 
proximating the  successful  canister  made  by  Fairchild 
&  Shelton.  At  the  factory  otlice  there  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  bungling  devices  made  by  others  to  serve  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  but  all  have  defects  which  render  their  lease 
of  life  ephemeral. 

One  of  the  partners,  John  0.  Shelton,  we  regret  to  say, 
died  in  November  last. 


Reply  To  Bivalent. 

BY    B.    FAIR. 

Euitoi:  American  Soap  Journal: 

Had  1  imagined  that  my  shortcomings  in  the  literary 
line  might  draw  me  into  a  discussion  on  logic,  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  suppressed  my  feelings  of  compassion 
for  the  soap  chemist. 

In  his  article  "That  Soap  Chemist,"  in  last  month's 
Journal,  "Bivalent"  was  so  much  occupied  in  charging 
me  with  inconsistent  and  irrelevant  remarks,  that  he 
forgot  all  about  the  question  at  issue,  "What  harm  has 
the  soap  chemist's  work  wrought  in  the  soap  industry," 
until  he  reached  the  last  few  lines  of  his  article,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  "yet  solving  the  problem." 

With  apologies  to  all  those  readers  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly -  interested  in  that  portion,  of  the  discussion 
into  which  I  am  quite  'Unwillingly  drawn,  and  which 
has  np  bearing  whatever  on  the  original  question,  I  will 
attempt  to  further  explain  the  remarks  to  which 
"Bivalent"  took  exception.  In  justice  to  myself  I  claim 
the  same  privilege  of  departing  as  widely  from  the  sub- 
ject at  issue,  to  make  comparisons  and  to  bring  in  mat- 
ters irrelevant  to  the  original  subject,  to  as  full  a  meas- 
ure as  has  been  employed  by  my  severe  critic. 

In  my  article  in  the  February  Journal,  the  sense  of 
my  remark,  referring  to  the  relation  between  the  "boss" 
and  the  soap  chemist,  was  negatived  by  the  inadvertent 
insertion  of  the  word  "not" — an  error  which  must  have 
been  apparent  to  any  careful  reader.  According  to  my 
views  the  "boss"  who  is  competent  to  replace  any  em- 
ployee, from  the  soap  chemist  down  to  the  soap  wrap- 
pers, possesses  many  of  the  properties  to  make  up  the 
ideal  .manager.  He  can  never  be  seriously  embarrassed. 
He  can  soon  train  the  suitable  individual  to  fill  any  of 
the  positions  which  he  himself  is  able  to  fill  temporarily. 
It  would  certainly  be  most  satisfactory  and  economical 


for  him  to  train  the  intelligent  office  boy  to  make  such 
chemical  tests  as,  according  to  his  judgment,  may  be  re- 
quired, provided  he  has  time  to  do  this  and  to  direct  the 
application  of  the  results  of  such  tests  and,  lastly,  to 
replace  the  office  boy  by  another  youngster.  If  he  also 
has  time  to  train  some  one  in  the  art  of  soap  boiling- 
he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  different  op- 
erations carried  out  more  strictly  in  accord  with  his 
own  ideas  than  if  he  employs  a  soap  boiler  trained  by 
some  one  else  If  the  "boss"  is  also  an  expert  book- 
keeper, let  him  devise  a  system  of  book-keeping  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  soap  business.  A 
system  which  will  classify  certain  items  under  headings 
which  will  indicate  at  a  glance  results  required  from 
the  accounting  department  from  time  to  time — infor- 
mation which  is  usually  very  troublesome  to  make  up 
in  the  ordinary  method  of  bookkeeping.  He  can  thus 
himself  arrange  a  most  important  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing without  calling  to  his  aid  the  modern  expert  of  sys- 
tematized bookkeeping.  In  making  these  suggestions. 
I  want  to  show  what  advantage  such  an  ideal  "boss" 
would  possess.  He  could  train  men  to  replace  the  soap 
chemist,  the  soap  boiler,  the  expert  bookkeeper  etc..  etc., 
without  doing  the  actual  work  of  these  individivals. 

In  criticizing  my  reference  to  "Glycerine  left  in  the 
soap"  and  "Glycerine  left  in  the  stock,"  Bivalent  evi- 
dently did  not  consider  that  it  may  happen  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  stock  used  in  making  a  batch  of  soap  may 
still  be  present  in  the  soap  as  neutral  fat.  In  this  case 
the  glycerine,  or  rather  the  glycerine  forming  portion, 
is  contained  in  the  nnsaponified  stock.  The  balance  of 
the  glycerine  is  contained  in  the  soap.  I  believe  that 
some  soap  boilers  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  neutral 
stock  before  finishing,  when,  in  their  judgment  the  soap 
has  retained  too  much  strength  after  the  strengthening 
change.  The  stock  added  at  this  period  is  not  all  thor- 
oughly saponified.  , 

Yes,  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  let  the  soap  chemist 
do  the  boiling,  provided  that  there  is  not  too  much 
boiling  to  do  and  provided  he  is  willing. 

I  had  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  pretty  generally 
understood  that  there  are  chemists  who  do  general  an- 
alytical work  and  that  there  are  specialists  among  chem- 
ists, as  well  as  among  other  professional  men.  The 
analytical  chemist's  aim  is  to  become  familiar  with  as 
many  analytical  processes  as  the  extent  of  his  practice 
is  liable  to  require.  He  is  usually  familiar  with  the 
tests  advantageously  applicable  in  the  soap  industry. 
He  is  likewise  familiar  with  the  tests  and  analysis  re- 
quired by  the  progressive  foundrvman  and  the  iron  man- 
ufacturer. He  is  also  called  upon  to  analyze  coal  tar 
products,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  technically  trained 
in  any  of  these  industries.  The  chemists  technically 
trained  in  these  industries  arc  specialists.  The  terms: 
Analytical  Chemist,  Son])  Chemist,  Iron  Chemist,  Coal- 
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tar  Chemist,  etc.,  etc.,  thus  convey  a  definite  comprehen- 
sion. Of  course,  they  are  all  chemist*.  I  believe  that  if 
"Bivalent"  will  again  carefully  look  over  the  severely 
criticized  article,  he  will  find  that  the  terms:  Chemist.. 
Analytical  Chemist  and  Soap  Chemist  were  each  prop- 
erly applied,  and  I  cannot  discover  where  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing terms  could  be  substituted  without  entirely 
destroying  the  sense  which  I  intended  to  convey. 

Xow,  I  think  it  proper  to  repeat  here  part  of  the  sen- 
tence beginning  my  first  article,  which  read  as  follows: 
Frequently  the  Soap  Chemist  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
manner  which,  in  my  mind,  prompted  the  desire  to 
know  "what  harm  the  Soap  Chemist's  work  has  wrought 
in  the  soap  industry.'"'  If  "Bivalent"  cares  to  say  any- 
thing bearing  upon  tin-  original  question,  1  will  try  to 
reply  without  diverging  from  the  subject  it  possible. 
In  closing  1  desire  to  remind  him  respectfully  and  im- 
passionately  that  his  views  of  my  shortcomings  and 
faults  are  not  of  general  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal.  B.  Fair. 


writer  has  not  been  in  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
seem  that  conditions  here  must  resemble  those  with  you 
on  a  miniature  scale.  Hitherto  each  manufacturer  has 
had  to  deal  with  a  back-yard  trade;  now  each  has  his 
chance  at  the  business  of  a  continent. 
Yours  etc., 

Na,00H,. 


15he  Soap  Tra.de  In  Australia. 

Editor  American  So\p  Journal: 

The  federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies— "states" 
they  are  called  now — is  causing  great  changes  in  many 
trades,  the  making  of  soap  among  the  rest. 

Prior  to  IS  months  ago  each  colony  had  its  own  tariff, 
except  Xew  South  Wales,  which  had  for  a  few  years 
tried  pure  free  trade,  and  a  manufacturer,  however  am- 
bitious, had  to  try  for  his  share  of  the  trade  inside  the 
ring  fence  of  his  own  colony,  without  hope  or  prospect 
of  greater  growth  than  the  local  population  gave,  ex- 
cept he  tried  to  compete  in  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic 
markets. 

When  the  tariff  was  introduced  in  the  lower  house  of. 
the  Federated  Slates  Parliament,  all  the  old  restrictions 
were  swept  awav  (except  in  Western  Australia,  where 
their  old  tariff  ceases  in  live  annual  reductions).  For 
a  few  months  they  sat  still,  apparently  watching  each 
other  and  talking  of  leaving  "each  other's  territory" 
alone:  but  this  could  not  last,  and  manufacturers  began 
sending  travelers  out  of  their  own  states  and  trespassing 
on  what  had  hitherto  been  the  close  preserves  of  other-. 
And  in  several  cases  buying  interests  in  or  the  business 
right  of  other  concerns  in  states  sufficiently  far  from 
their  own,  to  receive  the  advantages  of  manufacture  on 
the  spot.  These  moves  have  of  course  led  to  retaliations 
and  the  trade  is  now  in  for  a  fight,  the  end  of  which  may 
be,  and  is  probably,  far  off. 

And  the  result?  No  one  really  knows;  hut  it  would 
appear  that  it  will  end  in  larger  trade  for  those  who  are 
up  to  date,  and  keep  so,  pushing  with  energy  and  adver- 
tising with  intelligence,  while  many  will  fall  behind  or 
fall  out  of  flu  race  entirely — a  survival  of  the  fittest,  no 
doubt:  lmt  not  pleasant  for  the  stranded  or  sunk.     The 


This  and  That. 

(Specially  Contributed  to  the  A  merit  an  Soap  Journal.) 

\(  TUAL  STRENGTH  OF  58   PER  CENT.  SODA  ASH. 

Frequently  the  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  58 
per  cent,  soda  ash  taken  from  a  lot  will  indicate  a  short- 
age of  from  1  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  in  the  strength. 
Usually  it  is  found  upon  carefully  weighing  the  lot  that 
the  weight  has  increased  in  .just  such  proportion  as  to 
completely  compensate  for  the  shortage.  It  is  well  known 
that  thoroughly  dried  soda  ash  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  very  rapidly,  especially  that  portion  next 
to  the  bags.  A  sample  taken  from  the  center  of  the  bag 
is  usually  up  to  the  invoiced  strength. 

DOUBTFUL  VALUE  OF  CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Caustic  potash,  rather  dark  in  color,  was  offered  some 
time  ago  at  about  i  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  market 
price  of  caustic  potash  of  prime  composition.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  same  will  indicate  the  real  value  of 
this  material : 

Caustic  potash 37.G  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  potash \2.7  per  cent. 

Water    13.2  per  cent. 

Organic  matter  and.  other  impurities    (J.-i  per  cent. 
PERCENTAGE   OF   GLYCERINE    PRESENT   IN   FATS   AND   PER- 
CENTAGE RECOVERED  IN  ORDINARY  SAPONIFICATION. 

By  analysis  it  was  determined  that  the  fats  yielded 
10.04  per  cent,  glycerine.  The  same  fats  were  saponified 
in  the  laboratory  and  the  spent  lye  (two  brine  washings 
and  a.  small  strengthening  change)  neutralized  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  these  operations  would 
be  tarried  out  in  practice.  The  neutralized  and  treated 
spent  lye  was  evaporated  and  a  glycerine  determination 
of  same  showed  that  there  was  present  a  quantity  of 
glycerine  corresponding  to  7.^8  per  cent,  of  the  fats  em- 
ployed. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH  OF  DOUBTFUL  VALUE  AXD  A  CONVENIENT 

METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  PRESENCE  OR 

ABSENCE  OF  CAUSTIC   SODA. 

The  very  material  difference  between  the  price  of 
caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  invites  the  admixture  of 
the  latter  with  the  potash.  The  determination  of  the 
amount  of  potash  by  precipitation  with  platinum  tetra- 
chloride is  most  satisfactory,  but  requires  very  accurate 
work  and  considerable  time.  To  determine  the  presence 
of  caustic  soda  quickly,  if  present  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  titration  with 
normal  and  tenth-normal  acid  and  then  take  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  same  solution.  There  is  sufficient  differ- 
ence between  the  specific  gravity  of  a  caustic  potash  and 
caustic  soda  solution  of  the  same  strength  to  indicate 
whether  the  solution  contains  exclusively  caustic  potash 
or  caustic  soda  or  a  mixture  of  both. 


"Cutting"  Prices— Who  Is  To  Blame? 

By  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago. 

After  spending  over  a  third  of  a.  century  in  the  soap 
factory,  the  writer  thought  it  might  prove  both  profita- 
ble and  interesting  to  play  salesman  for  awhile  and  so 
study  the  salesman's  side  of  our  trade.  The  "drummer" 
is  all  too  frequently  blamed  by  his  employers  for  selling 
at  too  low  a  figure  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to 
show,  that  the  men  at  the  desk  at  home  and  the,  prac- 
tical soap  boiler  are  fully  as  much,  if  n  ot  more,  to  blame 
for  prevailing  low  prices,  as  is  the  man  who  has  to  trans- 
act business  directly  with  customers  and  to- smooth  en 
out  difficulties  caused  by  those  at  home.  The  go-ahead 
drummer  must  have  something  to  talk  about,  some  spe- 
cial advantage  over  his  many  competitors,  something 
new  must  be  said  every  time  he  sees  his  patrons,  or  he 
becomes  stale  and  will  have  a  hard  job  to  get  orders,  un- 
less he  can  offer  special  inducements.  If  none  are  fur- 
nished he  is  obliged  to  quote  lower  prices,  give  better 
terms,  higher  discounts,  nicer  premiums,  or  throw  in 
free  of  charge  a  quantity  of  goods.  It  is  useless  to  fight 
against  human  nature  or  against  natural  laws. 

What  then  does  the  average  soap  manufacturer  fur- 
nish his  salesman  to  present  as  something  new  to  his 
customers?  It  is  highly  amusing  for  a  practical  man  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  some  salesmen  selling  goods 
even  for  very  prominent  firms;  yet  there  is  so  much  to 
be  said  that  would  not  only  prevent  customers  from  harp- 
ing continually  on  the  one  subject  of  "lower  prices,  bet- 
ter terms,"  but  would  at  the  same  time  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  merchants  as  well  as  consumers.  The  proper 
use  of  well  made  improved  soaps  has  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  well-being  of  people,  that  practical  demon- 
strations of  the  subject,  together  with  scientific  explana- 
tions form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  useful  information. 
The  branches  of  trade  using  soap  preparations  and  ap- 
plying the  principles  set  forth  in  former  issues  of  this 
Jotjr^al,  are  quite  numerous,  many  trades  use  soaps  of 
which  the  average  soap  manufacturer  and  his  salesmen 
have  no  knowledge;  much  less  are  they  familiar  with  the 
arguments  to  be  used  to  make  them  buy  the  product  of 
our  trade. 

Many  brands  of  widely  advertised  Dandruff  Cures, 
Skin  and  Scalp  soaps,  Shampoos,  Shaving  Creams,  Med- 
icated Soaps,  etc.,  etc..  are  handled  by  "outsiders"  at  a 
good  profit.  Here  is  where  a  soapmakers'  association, 
working  under  proper  rules,  could  do  much  good  to  the 
trade.     Experienced,  skillful,  wide-awake  soap  makers 


who  have  been  close  observers  of  prevailing  conditions, 
now  prefer  to  make  specialties  for  other  firms  better  aide 
to  protect  their  rights  against  imitators  and.  counterfeit- 
ers than  they  could  themselves.  As  members  of  a  well 
managed  guild  the  ablest  soap  makers  would  reserve 
their  knowledge  for  their  own  associates,  who  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  furnish  their  salesmen  with  arguments, 
other  than  price  cutting,  why  it  would  be' most  profitable 
for  purchasers  to  patronize  them. 


Tra.nspa.rent  Soap. 

By  C4.  II.  Hubst. 

No  other  kind  of  toilet  soap  requires  such  great  care 
to  be  taken,  in  making  as  transparent  soap,  whether  it 
is  made  with  or  without  alcohol.  In  fact,  the  defects 
from  which  this  soap  may  suffer  are  numerous.  It  may 
occur,  and  often  does,  "happen,  that  the  soaps  become 
cloudy  and  opaque,  that;  they  do  not  possess' the  re- 
quisite brilliancy  and  desirable  light  colour,  or,  again, 
they  may  cover  with  a  white  efflorescence  in  cold 
weather:  some  may  be  too  soft  and  sticky,  while  others 
again  are  stained,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  all 
these  faults,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause.  One 
will  find  fault  with  the  tallow,  another  with  the  cocoanut 
oil,  while  a  third  will  place  the  blame  upon  the  castor 
oil.  Of  the  latter  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  most  defects,  especially  when  it  contains  lime. 
This  last  substance  is  not  a  common  constituent  of  fats, 
but  if  lime  be  present  in  the  soap,  or,  rather,  in  the  fats, 
soap  must  be  formed  during  the  saponification,  and  the 
soap  cannot  be  transparent.  Lime  can  only  get  into 
oils  and  fats  and  then  into  the  soap>  by  carelessness 
or  wilful  adulteration,  for  it  is  not  a  natural  constituent 
of  fats;  occasionally  it  is  found  in  the  bone  tallow. 
Mucilaginous  and  vegetable  matters  may  be,  and  are, 
present  in  vegetable  oils,  and  animal  tissue  in  animal 
fats,  and  the  less  of  these  the  better.  In  glycerine,  when 
it  is  employed,  it  may  be  present,  because  glycerine  con-, 
taining  lime  is  sold ;  when  glycerine  is  made  by  saponi- 
fying fats  with  lime,  it  naturally  contains  the  latter. 
That  only  the  best  and  purest  fats  and  oils  should  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  transparent  soaps  is 
an  axiom  lying  at  the  root  of  the  case. 

The  water  employed  in  dissolving  the  materials  and 
boiling  up  the  soap  also  plays  an  important  part.  Soft 
river  or  rain-water  is  excellent,  but  condensed  water  is 
far  superior.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  by 
soap-makers  to  the  lyes  used  for  saponifying  the  fats, 
for  it  cannot  be  immaterial  whether  the  lyes  are  more 
caustic  or  contain  more  carbonate,  because  the  caus- 
ticity of  the  lyes  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
fats  used.  Under  certain  conditions,  one  or  the  other 
may  be  proper.     If,  for  example,  the  charge  contains 
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more  cocoanut  oil  than  tallow,  a  much  more  brilliant 
soap  will  be  obtained  by  using  a  lye  containing  more 
carbonate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  finest  soaps 
arc  obtained  when  stearine  is  also  used,  because  this 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a  carbonate  lye  if  a  milky 
and  cloudy  soap  is  to  be  avoided.  Lyes  of  less  causticity 
give  soaps  which  are  more  pasty  and  have  less  con- 
sistency.  This  is,  however,  oidy  true  of  those  soaps 
which  the  use  of  a  large  percentage  of  cocoanut  oil  re- 
quires such  lyes,  while  stearine,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness, neutralizes  this  defect. 

The  above  is  still  more  true  for  soaps  made  Avithout 
alcohol,  for  here  the  carbonates  are  to  effect  the  trans- 
parency and  fluidity  of  the  soap. 

Transparent  soaps  are  more  readily  and  satisfactorily 
prepared  when  they  are  considered  as  paste  soaps  of 
200  lbs.  yield.  When  this  is  clone  we  will  soon  find  that 
the  much-discussed  spots  are  nothing  more  than  a  nat- 
ural marble,  similar  to  that  produced  in  mottled  soaps 
by  too  'much  shortening  and  an  excess  of  water. 

This  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  the  case  by  replacing 
a  portion  of  the  tallow  in  a  charge  which  will  give  a 
iiocculcnt  soap  by  stearine,  when  a  perfect  soap  will 
immediately  be  obtained,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
stearine  requires  more  shortening  to  produce  a  marble 
than  tallow.     The  same  is  true  of  cocoanut  oil. 

All  natural  waters  contain  lime,  sometimes  little, 
sometimes  a  good  deal,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  amount  is 
liable  to  vary  very  considerably,  while  a  little  may  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  transparency  of  soap;  yet  an 
amount,  such  as  is  found  in  some  waters,  is  sure  to  form 
lime  soaps  that  may  affect  the  transparency  of  soaps. 
When  circumstances  are  such  that  the  soap-maker  can 
only  employ  hard  waters,  it  is  well  worth  his  while  to 
-nil en  them  before  used  in  the  manufacture  of  best 
toilet,  and  particularly  of  transparent  soaps. 

The  character  of  the  caustic  lyes  has  already  been 
referred  to.  There  are  one  or  two  points  worth  notice 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  They  should  be  quite 
clear  from  any  undissolved  particles  of  lime  and  alu- 
mina, impurities  which  are  very  commonly  present  in 
the  lower  grades  of  caustic  sodas.  If  these  get  into  the 
soap,  they  lead  to  mottling  and  cloudiness.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  deal  with  these — allow  the  liquor  to 
si  and  and  settle,  and  use  the  clear  liquid  lye. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  the  fats  before  they  are 
boiled  up  into  soap  by  heating  them  to  about  lOOdeg.  P. 
to  llOdeg.  P.,  sufficient  only  to  melt  the  fats  and  to 
keep  them  melted  for  some  hours,  when  much  dirt, 
moisture,  and  other  impurities,  will  settle  out.  The 
clear  fat  is  run  off  and  used. 

By  taking  the  precautions  indicated  above  there 
should  be  no  trouble  of  any  moment  met  with  in  making 
the  best  grades  of  transparent  soaps. 


75he  Manufacture  of  Perfumes. 

By  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Dr.  Lessing. 

Processes'  and  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes, at  present  under  the  joint  efforts  of  chemists 
and  manufacturers  of  raw  materials  in  Southern 
Prance,  must  undergo  remodelling  to  a  great  extent.  To 
understand  the  present  situation  a  few  preliminary 
notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  manufacturers 
of  perfumes  all  over  the  world  were  dependent  on  floral 
odors  (as  the  base  of  all  preparations)  secreted  in  so- 
called  flower  pomades — that  is,  in  benzoated  fat  satu- 
rated with  bower  odors  (oils)  of  various  plants  (cassie, 
jasmin',  orange,  rose,  tuberose,  violet,  etc.)  by  process 
of  absorption  (enfleurage)  or  maceration.  The  art  of 
preparing  such  pomades  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and,  as  many  firms  are  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry, such  products  are  for  sale  everywhere  ready  for 
further  treatment  by  transferring  the  flower  odors  to  a 
menstrum,  generally  alcoholic,  suitable  for  retail  trade. 
Perfume :.y  factories,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
gloh?,  procuring  such  pomades  at  a  suitable  season,  de- 
voted quite  a  time  to  re-working  this  primary  matter 
in  alcoholic  menstrua — making  so-called  pomade  wash- 
ings. In  the  beginning,  all  the  washings  were  clone  by 
hand,  and  so-called  first-washing  was  ready  only  after 
thirty  days  of  shaking.  Prom  about  the  year  1880  there 
were  found  in  most  factories  so-called  pomade-  washing 
machines  of  various  systems  and  proficiency  up  to  the 
most  ingenious  pattern  with  four  motions  (up,  down, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left)  which  reduced  the  time  of 
one  washing  to  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  system  of 
three  washings  prevailed,  so,  to  complete  a  batch  of 
three  consecutive  washings,  seventy-two  hours  were 
necessary  to  wash,  for  instance,  100  lbs.  of  rose  pomade, 
viz.,  to  obtain  100  lbs.  of  the  first  (twenty-four  hours), 
100  lbs.  of  the  second  (twenty-four  hours),  and  100 
lbs.  of  the  third  washings  (twenty-four  hours).  Taking 
into  consideration  that  about  seven  odors  (more  are 
often  employed)  are  necessary  for  compounding  leading 
perfumes,  the  ideal  arrangement  for  seven  odors  was 
twenty-one  pomade-washing  machines  to  finish  700  lbs. 
of  washing  No.  1,  700  lbs.  of  No.  2,  700  lbs.  of  No.  3— 
in  air,  2,100  lbs.  in  three  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each.  Such  conditions  necessitated  a  special  department 
in.  a  perfumer/  factor)',  where  a  quantity  of  120,000 
lbs.  of  washings  were  used  during  the  year,  and  a  day's 
work  was  only  eight  hours,  hot  summer  weather  ex- 
cluded. Quite  a  staff  of  trained  workmen,  and  a  large 
installation  of  artificial  power  were  also  necessary. 

Alcohol,  agitated  for  a  time  with  fatty  matters,  re- 
tains it,  and  the  only  way  to  separate  it  from- alcohol 
is  to  subject  such  a  mixture  to  a  freezing  process  and 
filtration  in  the  cold    to   precipitate  the  fat.      On  this 
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account,  in  the  same  premises  which  it  was  necessary 
to  have  refrigerating  machinery,  in  which  either  am- 
monia was  employed,  or,  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
ice  is  cheap,  mixtures  of  ice  and  salt.  The  latter  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  an  ice-crushing  machine  and  set  of 
ice  tools  in'-  perfume  factories,  where  from  one  ton  and 
upwards  of  ice  were  used  daily  for  chilling  purposes. 
Freezing  of  washings  never,  however,  separates,  all  fat 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  its  rancidity,  which  ensues 
after  a  time,  ruins  prepared  perfumes.  As  experience 
taught  manufacturers  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
used  in  purifying  the  alcohol,  after  the  process  of  wash- 
ing pjmadcs,  seme  residual  fat  remained  and  had  dis- 
astrous effects  after  a  time,  so,  in  some  establishments, 
a  second  (so-called  controlling)  process  of  freezing  of 
all  perfumes  compounded  from  fatty  washings  was 
adopted,  with  the  idea  of  preventing  all  possibility  of 
perfumes  clouding  at  low  temperatures. 

Continuous  complaints  of  rancidity  of  pomades,  the 
tedious  process  of  extracting  flower  odors  from  them, 
and  also  the  complicated  methods  of  preparing  the  fatty 
matter  in  France,  put  before  the  interested  manufac- 
turers of  primary  matter  the  problem  of  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  whole  process.  Milton  was  the  first 
to  suggest  a  process  of  extracting  odors  from  flowers 
with  the  aid  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  his  idea,  now  per- 
fected, gave  to  the  trade  so-called  concrete  perfumes — 
a  waxy  mass  containing  the  essential  oil  of  the  flowers. 
In  natural  concrete  perfumes  there  is  no  grease,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  flower  odors  contained  in  them  by 
means  of  pomade-washers  and  subsequent  treatment  in 
the  freezing  apparatus —  a.s  wax  is  also  retained  by  alco- 
hol— gives  the  same  series  of  consecutive  washings,  but 
without  any  danger  of  rancidity,  as  was  the  case  with 
fatty  pomades.  The  process  of  washing  is  reduced  to 
nine  hours  with  an  improvement  in  general  quality. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  concrete  perfumes 
of  jasmine  and  orange  flowers  cannot,  on  account  of 
their  colors  (yellow  and  dark-brown),  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  colorless  perfumes  such  as  white  helio- 
trope. 

Some  difljculties  in  manufacturing  and  the  desire  to 
further  simplify  the  handling  of  flower  odors  by  manu- 
facturers of  perfumes  induced  further  researches  with 
the  object  of  removing  wax  and  isolating  the  odorous 
principles.  Such  products,  in  which  the  odoriferous  oil 
of  the  flower  is  preserved  in  a  neutral  oil,  are  now  on  the 
market  under  the  names  of  soluble  concrete  perfumes. 
Further  improvements  has  also  been  made  in  preparing 
natural  flower  oils,  free  from  wax.  With  such  materials 
the  process  of  manufacturing  perfumes  is  much  simpli- 
fied." 

Chemistry  is  not  forgotten  in  supplying  perfumers 
with  products  resembling;  natural  flower  oils.     So-called 


artificial  oils  of  rose,  jasmine,  tuberose,  lilac,  jacinthe, 
orange,  lily  of  the  valle}',  ylang-ylang,  etc.,  are  in  the 
market  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  find  users  in  many 
countries  as  substitutes  for  real  products  with  more 
success  than  would  be  expected.  The  variety  of  ma- 
terials now  offered  to  manufacturers  of  perfumes,  and 
the  simplicity  with  which  the  products  can  be  made 
into  perfumes  by  solution  in  alcohol,  have  reduced  what 
was  once  an  important  department  of  the  perfume  fac- 
tory into  an  easily  worked  compounding  laboratory. 
Some  of  the  old  firms  will  continue  their  pomade-wash- 
ings, as  they  say  they  ai*e  unable  to  procure  from  natural 
oils  and  concrete  perfumes  colorless  liquids;  but  this 
objection  will  doubtless  be  clone  away  with  by  inventors 
in  time.  It  is  now  perfectly  easy  for  every  chemist 
and  druggist  to  compound  perfumes,  provided  he  has 
a  general  knowledge  of  incompatibility  and  affinity  of 
odors,  which,  however,  can  only  be  developed  by  ex- 
perience and  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell.     *    *     * 

Tire  enormous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
chemistry  of  essential  oil*  is  slowly  excluding  the  old 
rule-of -thumb  man.  who.  judged  results  solely  by  his 
nose  from  his  hitherto  unassailable  position  as  manu- 
facturing perfumer.  ..  The  training  of  a  chemist  in  dis- 
pensing is  particularly  useful  in  perfume  compounding. 
Chemistry  discloses,  for  instance,  that  most  of  the  odor- 
ous principles  are  aldehydes,  and  that  they  are  easily 
decomposed,  and  altered  in  certain  conditions,  and,  as 
in  dispensing  medicines,  these  untoward  circumstances 
have  to  be  avoided.  Ketones  and  aromatic  phenol-alco- 
hols are  more  stable.  Perfumed  ammonia  keeps  well 
with  ketone  ionone,  but  loses  perfume  with  aldehydes. 
Every  chemist  and  druggist  already  has  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to 
acquire  particular  knowledge  as  to  the  chemistry  of  es- 
sential oils.     *    *     * 


Drying  Systems. 

By  C.  0.  Ba-Rtlett. 

The  question  of  drying  very  many  different  kinds  of 
materials  such  as  concentrates,  coal,  sand,  clay,  marl  and 
all  similar  substances  is  getting  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  products  using  two  differ- 
ent materials ;  for  instance,  the  manufacturer  of  cement 
ffrst  wishes  to  reduce  his  clay  or  even  crushed  stone  to 
an  even  moisture,  so  that  he  may  know  exactly  what 
he  is  using.  He  wishes  to  dry  to  a  certain  degree  or 
per  cent,  of  moisture  so  that  the  material  is  always  the 
same.  For  instance,  clay  will  vary  all  the  way  from 
15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  according  to  weather  con- 
ditions ;  coal  will  vary  according  to  the  weather  condi- 
tions from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  sand.     It  is  verv  seldom  that  sand  or  coal  will 
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contain  15  per  cent  ,  but  (here  arc  times  after  a  very 
severe  rain  storm  that  the  rain  will  get  frozen  into  ice 
alter  having  impregnated  the  coal,  causing  an  excessive 
degree  of  moisture  as  high  as  15  per  cent.,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  sand. 

Almost  any  kind  of  material  can  he  dried.  The  ques- 
tion is.  What  will  it  cost  to  do  it?  For  instance,  we 
have  an  inquiry  today  for  the  necessary  machinery  for 
drying  distillery  -lops.  Now,  this  material  contains 
at  least  90  per  cent,  moisture.  That  it  can  be  dried 
there  is  no  question,  hut  the  cost  of  drying  it  will  he 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  material  after  it  is  dried, 
for  instance,  you  commence  with  ten  tons  and  take 
oui  nine  tons  of  water,  which  leaves  one  ton.  and  the 
result  is  that  the  cost  will  he  more  than  the  material  is 
worth. 

We  lately  had  an  inquiry  for  drying  peat  in  large 
quantities.  In  fact,  we  are  getting  these  inquiries  right 
along.  A  person  wants  a  dryer  for  drying  100  tons 
of  peat  an  hour,  containing  SO  per  cent,  moisture  and 
reduced  to  5  per  cent,  or  !<•  per  cent,  moisture.  Now, 
this  means  that  starting  in  with  1(10  tons  of  peat  you 
ha\e  a  finished  product,  after  taking  out  at  least  75 
per  end.  moisture,  of  35  tons  of  dried  peat,  and  the 
cost  of  drying  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  to 
lie  evaporated,  and  peat  being  a  cheap  material,  the  cost 
of  taking  out  80  per  rent,  will  amount  to  about  all  the 
finished  product  is  worth.  This  is  especially  true  of 
peat,  for  the  reason  that  it  being  of  a  combustible  na- 
ture, must  be  handled  with  care  and  will  not  allow  too 
meat  a  heat,  which  means  a  greater  cost  of  drying. 

We  generally  calculate  that  one  pound  of  good  bitu- 
minous coal,  or  its  equivalent  for  fueling,  will  evaporate 
from  8  to  10  pounds  moisture.  Therefore,  to  dry  100 
tons  of  peat,  containing  75  per  cent,  moisture,  means  to 
dry  out  75  tons  of  water,  and  allowing  one  pound  of 
coal  for  each  ten.  pounds  of  peat,  equals  no  less  than 
7,500  oouhds  of  coal  to  dry  it.  Of  course,  the  peat  is  an 
exception;  that  is,  being  of  a  spongy  nature,  contains 
a  very  large  amount  of  water.  Taking  sand  or  eoncen- 
tralrs.  the  amount  of  moisture  would  run  on  an  average 
from  8  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  drying  5  tons 
an  hour  and  allowing  one  pound  of  coal  for  every  10 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  would  mean  1,000  pounds 
of  water,  which  would  require  only  about  100  pounds  of 
coil,  and  the  cost  of  drying  is  very  small.  Same  may 
be  said  of  drying  coal.  But  whatever  is  dried,  the  cost 
of  drying  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
water  to  he  evaporated.  Now  comes  the  different  kinds 
of  dryers  which  we  will  class  into  three  kinds: 

First — Direct  heat.  What  we  mean  by  direct  heat 
dryers  is  where  the  heat  or  fire  is  applied  directly  under 
the  material  to  he  dried,  and  the  rotary  dryer  is  usually 
used   for   this   purpose.      The   material   to  be  dried  is 


placed  in  at  one  end  of  the  dryer  and  a  fire  similar  to 
a.  fire  under  a  boiler  is  made  directly  under  it  which 
heats  the  product  to  an  intense  heat,  causing  it  to  dry 
rapidly.  If  the  products  of  combustion  will  not  injure 
the  material  to  be  dried  by  coming  in  contact  with  it, 
they  can  lie  passed  lirst  underneath  and  around  the  dryer 
and  afterwards  through  the  material  being  dried,  re- 
ducing somewhat  the  cost  of  drying,  for  the  reason  that 
you  get  a  little  hotter  results;  that  is,  you  get  all  the 
heat  that  there  is  in  the  coal  you  are  using.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  materials  like  peat  and  some  kinds  of 
clay  and  sand  which  would  not  allow  the  product  of 
combustion  to  pass  through  the  material,  then  the  drying 
must  all  he  done  from  the  outside,  and  the  cost  of  dry- 
ing increased  accordingly. 

Second — The  next  style  of  drying  is  to  first  heat  the 
air,  either  with  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  or  with  direct  heat, 
and  then  pass  this  heated  air  through  the  material  to  he 
dried.  This  method  is  frequently  used  in  drying  salt. 
I  distinctly  remember  of  fitting  up  a  small  cheap  dryer 
like  this  for  a  certain  chemical  company  for  drying 
what  I  call  epsom  salts.  They  were  having  great  trou- 
ble in  drying  them  and  had  put  in  a  large  amount  of 
steam  pipe  with  shelving  over  the  pipes  and  then  placed 
the  salt  on  those  shelves  to  be  dried,  but  with  very  poor 
results,  for  to  dry  economically  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  material  moving,  and  I  simply  took  a  large  common 
stove,  encased  in  with  a  sheet  iron  casing:,  leaving  a 
place  open  for  firing  and  taking  out  the  ashes.  The 
common  stove  made  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  was 
radiated  into  the  chamber  or  oven,  as  you  might  say. 
Hie  material  to  be  dried  was  placed  in  a  common  wooden 
cylinder  about  3G  inches  in  diameter  and  10  or  18  feet 
long,  with  ribs  for  elevating  the  material  up  and  drop- 
ping it  down.  The  heat  was  taken  from  this  oven  with 
a  fan  and  passed  through  the  cylinder  in  which  the  salt 
was  placed.  It  was  a  great  success  and  they  are  using; 
this  same  system  today. 

Third — Steam  Dryers.  The  steam  dryers  are  very 
essential  in  some  places,  although  not  so  economical  as 
direct  heat,  for  the  reason  that  steam  pressure  of  75 
pounds  gives  only  about  300  (leg.  heat,  and  100  pounds 
gives  330  deg.  of  beat,  and  this  is  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
which"  means  considerable  less  temperature  on  the  out- 
side, where  the  material  to  be  dried  must  necessarily 
he.  Therefore,  steam  pressure  cannot,  be  as  economical 
as  direct  heat.  Another  great  danger  in  steam  dryers 
is  'hat  the  least  particle  of  a  leak  is  a  very  serious  ob- 
jection, as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  steam 
dryer  but  what  it  is  liable  to  leak  somewhere,  especially 
alter  years  of  constant  v^t\  The  continued  contraction 
makes  is  very  severe  on  joints,  rivets,  etc..  and  only  with 
tiie  \ery  best  and  most  careful  care  can  slight  leaks  be 
avoided. 
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Fashions  In  Soa>.p. 

"Fashions  in  toilet  soaps/'  said  the  drugstore  clerk; 
"why,  there  are  more  fads  and  fashions  in  toilet  soaps 
than  there  are  in  millinery. 

"You  think  probably  that  soap  is  soap,  and  that  one 
kind  is  about  as  good  as  another,  especially  if  the  two 
cost  the  saane  price,  and  that  the  only  thing  requisite  in 
any  or  all  Kinds  of  soap  is  that  it  will  take  off  the  dirt. 
You  think  that  people  will  buy  any  kind  of  soap  so  that 
it  does  its  work  properly  and  don't  roughen  the  skin  or 
leave  it  harsh  and  dry.  But  that's  where  you're  wrong. 
Do  you  know  that  right  in  this  show-case  and  behind  the 
counter  we  have  over  200  different  brands  of  toilet  soap  ? 
Some  drugstores  have  twice  as  many.  Naturally  we 
-wouldn't  carry  so  many  different  brands  if  we  didn't  have 
to.  But  because  there  is  a  .demand  for  every  single  one 
of  these  200  different  kinds  we  have  to  keep  them  all  in 
stock.    Lots  of  these  brands  are  new. 

"The  public  is  as  fickle  in  regard  to  its  favorite  soap 
as  it  is  in  regard  to  its  favorite  song,  and  you  know  how 
long  a  new  song  lasts.  Manufacturers  are  constantly 
inventing  new  brands  and  sending  on  to  us.  Some,  of 
them  'go'  big  and  others  fall  flat.  Sometimes  the  public- 
taste  runs  to  transparent  soap  and  again  to  the  perfumed 
kinds.  Sometimes  a  heavily  perfumed  one  is  the  rage 
and  again  it's  an  extremely  delicate  perfume  that  is 
wanted.  Bight  now  there  is  quite  a  call  for  soap  pow- 
dered as  fine  as  talcum  powder  and  sold  in  a,  bottle  with 
a  perforated  cover,  from  which  it  is  shaken  out  just  as 
salt  is  shaken  from  a  salt  cellar.  Of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways a  steady  demand  for  old  brands  of  soap,  many  of 
the  brands  we  have  here  being  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  even 
a.  hundred  years  old.  At  times  there  is  a  big  call  for 
different  sorts  of  medicated  soaps.  You  see.  we  have 
here  in  the  case  sulphated,  carbolic  acid,  witch  hazel, 
quinine,  and  other  sorts  of  medicated  soaps.  There  is 
always  a  demand  from  the  women  for  various  kinds  of 
soap  which  art'  supposed  to  bavc  beautifying  properties. 
And  then — excuse  me  a  minute." 

A  young  woman  approached  the  counter  and  said: 
"I  want  a  soap  of  a  kind  that  I  have  seen  at  the  homes 
of  several  of  my  friends.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
brand,  but  I  would  recognize  the  soap  if  I  were  to  see  it 
again."  She  looked,  all  over  the  case  and  took  a  dozen 
different  kinds  up  in  her  hands  before  she  finally  found 
the  sort  she  wanted. 

"You  see,"  said  the  clerk,  "that's  it.  That  soap  isn't 
better  than  fifty  other  lands  that  T  have  here,  and  not  so 
good  as  the  soap  that  customer  used  to  buy  of  me.  But 
she  lias  been  visiting  around  at  the  homes  of  her  friends 
and  found  that  many  of  them  happened  to  use  this  par- 
ticular sort  that  she  has  just  bought,  She  got  the  idea 
that  this  soap  was  the  fashion  and  one  might  as  well  be 
dead  as  not  in  stvle,  even  in  the  matter  of  soap." 


At  this  juncture  entered  another  young  woman,  also 
on  a  soap-buying  mission.  She  wanted  "something  new." 
The  clerk  showed  her  a  half  dozen  different  kinds  and 
finally  she  selected  a  kind  in  a  beautiful  little  white  box 
with  lilies  of  the  valley  embossed  in  gold  on  the  cover. 

"'She  bought  the  box,  not  the  soap,"  said  the  clerk. 
"That  is,  she  cared  more  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
soap  was  wrapped  and  boxed  than  she  did  for  the  quality 
oi'  the  soap  itself.  Soap  manufacturers  realize  this 
idiosynerasv  of  the  soap  buying  public  and  you  can  see 
here  how  handsomely  they  have  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Toilet  soap  to-day  is  as  pretty  wrapped  and 
boxed  as  the  finest  stationery.  Naturally,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  boxing  at  Christmas  time  for  then  the  soap 
is  intended  for  a  present.  At  that  time  especially  the 
boxing  of  the  soap  is  an  important  feature,  and  we  have 
the  most  exquisite  arrangements  in  white  satin  or  pink 
silk-lined  boxes  and  the  like.  The  boxes  are  made  in 
quaint  shapes  for  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  this 
class  of  goods  all  through  the  year,  although,  of  course, 
Christmas  time  is  the  biggest  season." 

"I  want  a  soap,"  said  a  Avoman  customer  who  now  ap- 
proached, "of  the  same  perfume  as  the  kind  I  use.  I  have 
a  bit  on  my  handkerchief,  and  I  think  I  can  pick  out  the 
exact  odor  if  you  will  show  me  some  of  your  brands." 

The  clerk  brought  out  box  after  box,  and  the  customer 
sniffed  each  cake  and  then  took  a  sniff  of  her  handker- 
chief. After  about  five  minutes  of  careful  sniffing  she 
finally  found  the  soap  of  the  same  perfume  as  the  sort 
she  had  on  her  ban  dicer  chief  and  she  immediately  bought 
five  boxes. 

"That  demand,"  said  the  clerk,  "for  soap  of  the  same 
perfume  exactly  as  the  kind  used  by  the  consumer 
prompted  the  manufacturers  to  put  out  this  arrange- 
ment. You  see  it  is  a  handsomely  made  box  containing 
a  bottle  of  perfume  with  two  cakes  of  soap  perfumed  with 
the  same  delicate  odor.  This  makes  it  possible  for  wo- 
men, to  know  that  she  is  not  wearing  two  kinds  of  per- 
fume, which,  ol  course,  would  be  extremely  vulgar.  We 
have  soap  here  scented  with  every  sort  of  perfume  made. . 
Many  of  the  brands  are  named  after  the  flower  with 
whose  perfume  the  soap  is  scented.  Not  only  do  we  have 
soap  scented  with  every  sort  of  perfume  made,  but  also 
of  different  shades  of  perfuming.  Here  is  a  soap  that  is 
fairly  heavy  with  violet  perfume,  while  here  is  another 
that  has  just  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  violet  odor." 
— Oh  icac/o  Trihun e. 


"Dev  say  everything  de  world  furnishes  is  useful,"  re- 
marked Dusty  Dennis. 

"Dere  is  one  thing  dat  is  useless,"  grumbled  Grimy 
George. 

"What's  dat?" 

"De  new  soap  mine  out  in  Colorado.'"' 
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T5be  Determination  of  Glycerine  In 
Crude  Glycerines. 

By  J  tuts  Levtkowitsch. 

This  paper,  read  before  the  Society  of  Public  Ana- 
lysts, recently;  was  really  solely  designed  to  show  that 
by  (he  author's  acetyl  method,  in  which  the  glycerine  is 
boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  until  completely  esterified, 
the  amount  of  combined  acetic  acid  being  subsequently 
estimated  by  a  saponification  process  after  neutralization 
df  tlic  excess  acid,  a  moi'e  exact  estimate  of  the  per- 
centage of  glycerine  present  is  obtaind  (ban  by  llehner's 
well-known  bichromate  process. 

A  long  table  of  comparative  results  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses were  shown,  and  these  being  arranged  chronolog- 
ically, the  curious  anomaly  became  apparent  that  where- 
as Dr.  Lewkowitsch's  analysis  in  1S96-7  showed  very 
satisfactory  concordance  between  the  two  methods,  those 
of  1900  exhibited  differences  that  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  3^2  per  cent,  upon  the  same  sample,  the 
lower  figure  being  always  that  by  the  acetyl  determina- 
tion, the  higher  one  that  by  the  bichromate  process. 

Oilier  recently  proposed  methods  of  determining  gly- 
cerines the  author  criticised  destructively. 

Mr.  Hehncr  remarked  upon  the  great  ease  with  which 
glyceroltriacetate  is  hvdrolized,  so  that  unless  great  care 
be  adopted,  loo  low  a  figure  is  obtained:  in  fact,  as  the 
author's  results  proved,  the  acetyl  tended  to  give  too 
low.  and  the  bichromate  process  loo  high  a  result;  thus 
a  chemically  pure  glycerine  gave,  according  to  Dr. 
Lewie's  table.  99  per  cent,  by  the  former  and  101  per 
cent,  by  the  latter  test. 

Why.  he  asked,  should  the  two  processes  agree  in  1896 
and  not  in  1900? 

This  was  explained  by  the  author  of  the  paper  upon 
the  grounds  that  soap  and  candle  makers  had  been 
forced,  through  the  great  rise  in  cost  of  raw  materials 
of  late  years,  to  fall  hack  upon  inferior  qualities  of  fats, 
with  consequent  production  of  increasingly  impure  gly- 
1 i  i  inc. 


"Nothing  Venture,  Nothing  Gain." 

Success  in  business  is  not  absolutely  certain.  There 
is  nothing  certain  hut  death.  Business  is  an  adventure 
— a  venture,  if  one  prefer  to  so  designate  it.  Its  success 
depends  upon  zeal  and  courage  properly  directed,  and 
upon  conditions  that  are  beyond  one's  control,  as  of 
crops,  manufactures,  etc. — or.  say,  general  prosperity, 
or  the  opposite  of  it.  But,  while  business  success  is 
not  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  is  as  nearly  certain  as 
anything  human  can  be  said  to  be  certain,  if  one  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  to  success.  The  man  who  is  afraid 
to  take  chances  in  business  never  should  go  into  business 
for  himself.  He  would  do  best  to  serve  under  some  one 
more  capable  than  he  of  being  master.  Men  take  chances 
at  marrying,  in  travel,  in  everything  rise  and   why  not 


in  business?  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  safeguard 
one's  self  as  much  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
true  than  that  trite  aphorism,  "Nothing  venture,  aoth 
ing  gain."  A  man  must  watch  for  opportunities,  and 
seize  such  as  seem  to  be  least  likely  to  fail.  He  should 
be  cautious,  but  he  should  be  brave  as  well.  This  is  as 
true  in  advertising  as  in  everything  else  connected  with 
business.  Not  all  advertising  pays,  but  all  judicious  ad- 
vertising pays.  One  must  advertise  in  order  to  succeed; 
upon  the  manner  id'  advertising  will  depend  greatly  the 
measure  of  success. — The  National  Advertiser. 


£?/><?  Preparation  of  Medica-ted  Soa.ps  At 
The  Dispensing  Counter. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Chemists' 
Association.) 

Til'  R.  C.  COWLEY  AND  J.  P.  CATFORD. 

Although  it  is  questionable  if  a  medicated  soap  is  of 
any  remedial  value  owing  to  the  short  period  of  time  it 
can  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  still  it  appears  to  be 
the  correct  thing  to  order  soaps  containing  a  medicament. 

A  soap  is  an  alkaline  salt  of  one  or  several  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids.  The  saponification  number  of  a  fat 
or  wax  is  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  caustic  potash 
required  to  saponify  1  gramme  of  the  fat  or  wax.  In 
event  of  books  of  reference  not  being  at  hand  the  follow- 
ing saponification  numbers  will  prove  useful :  Linseed 
oil,  187-6;  maize  oil,  1 88-189;  cottonseed  oil,  191-19(1 ; 
sesame  oil,  188-190;  rape  oil,  170-178;  castor  oil,  178- 
181;  almond  oil,  187-195;  apricot  kernel  oil,  192-193; 
arachis  oil,  189-194;  olive  oil,  189-192;  palm  oil.  202; 
cocoanut  oil,  253-257:  lard,  195-19(5;  beef  tallow,  195-7- 
200;  sperm  oil.  123-117;  spermaceti,  107-128;  bees  wax. 
95-107;  carnauba  wax.  93-95,  Chinese  wax,  63;  Japan 
wax.  220-222. 

The  neutrality  of  a  soap  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  a'pplving  a  solution  of  phonol-phthalein  in 
strong  alcohol  to  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  the  soap,  for 
by  dissolving  it  iu  water  some  of  the  alkali  is  set  free;  in- 
deed the  cleansing  properties  of  soaps  are  entirely  due  to 
this.  It.  therefore,  does  not  follow  that  the  corrosive 
action  of  a  soap  on  the  skin  is  due  to  its  alkalinity.  The 
soaps  made  from  fats  are  more  easily  dissociated  than 
others;  soap  made  from  cocoanut  oil  is  an  example  of 
one  that  is  very  easily  dissociated;  hence  the  practice  of 
introducing  a  certain  amount  of  this  fat  into  some  of 
the  more  expensive  household  soaps,  so  that  a  lather  may 
be  obtained  in  even  comparatively  hard  waters  easily,  but 
the  action  on  delicate  skins  is  disastrous,  and  certain 
forms  of  skin  diseases  are  said  to  arise  from  their  use. 

Fats  can  he  easily  saponified  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
alkalis:  to  saponify  waxes  an  alcoholic  solution  must  be 
used  :  the  products  of  saponification  are  hard  if  soda  be 
used,  soft  in  the  case  of  potash.  In  making  soft  soaps 
and   the  so-called  "hvdrated  soaps"  the  <rlvcorine  is  re- 
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tained;  it  is  eliminated  by  salting  out  in  making  curd, 
mottled  and  yellow  soaps. 

Superfatted  soaps  are  those  into  which  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  fats  are  worked  in  along  with  the  perfumes  or 
other  additions.  For  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of 
soap,  it  is  evident  thatdhe  elimination  of  the  glycerine 
is  impracticable,  indeed,  for  a  medicated  soap  the  pres- 
ence of  the  glycerine  is  no  disadvantage.  It.  however, 
requires  the  use  of  exact  weights  of  refined  fats  and 
caustic  alkali.  The  addition  of  alcohol  hastens  saponi- 
fication, and  at  the  same  tune  may  be  made  the  means  of 
introducing  the  greater  number  of  the  medicaments  or- 
dered;  others  can  be  introduced  with  the  caustic  alkali 
if  soluble  in  water  and.  insoluble  in  the  alcohol.  The 
bulk  of  the  alcohol  goes  off  if  the  soap  is  left  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  little  time.  The  product  is,  however,  some- 
what wasteful,  but  this  may  be  corrected  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  addition  of  some  wax. 

A  mixture  of  lard  and  wax  had  a  saponification  num- 
ber of  150.  Tt  is  evident  that  if  this  be  calculated  to 
represent  the  equivalent  of  caustic  soda,  and  if  a  some- 
what smaller  quantity  is  used,  the  finished  article  will 
be  superfatted.  Fifty-sewn  grammes  of  the  mixture 
previously  melted  together  were  put  into  a  vessel  on  a 
water  bath,  and,  when  Liquefied,  6  grammes  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  With 
30  cc.  of  !)()  per  cent,  alcohol,  was  added,  then  rapidly 
stirred  until  the  mixture  was  quite  fluid.  After  leaving 
the  soap  in  a  warm  place  for  iwo  hours  it  weighed  90:4.x 
grammes.  This  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  percentage  of  medicament,  which,  of  course,  will  he 
only  approximate.  Absolute  accuracy  is  unnecessary,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  can  hardly  be 
attained.  On  a  number  of  experiments  the  less  was 
about  10  per  cent. 

A  working  formula,  winch  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
further  experiment,  is  as  follows: 

Lard  100     gm. 

Yellow  beeswax ID--?  gm. 

Pure  caustic  soda 15     gm. 

Alcohol    (00  per  cent.) 60  cc. 

1  per  cent,  medicament  on  this  quantity 
=1.9  gm. 
Melt  the  lard  and  the  wax  together,  dissolve  the  soda 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  and  mix  it  with 
the  alcohol  ;  let  the  alcoholic  soda  stand  on  a  water  bath 
in  a  vessel  with  a.  funnel  in  the  neck  until  it  is  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  fat,  then  mix  them  together  and 
stir  until  quite  clear:  pour  into  the  mould  while  fluid. 

It  is  important  that  the  wax  lie  free  from  paraffin, 
which  may  lie  ascertained  by  warming  it  in  a  small  flask 
with  alcoholic  potash,  having  a  funnel  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask  to  prevent  undue  evaporation.  A  pure  wax  should 
be  perfectly  dissolved  within  half  an  hour. 

The  mould  shown  was  devised  by  ~\\v.  Pbmi.ngton,  a 
student  in  the  Liverpool  School  of  Pha.rnia.cv. 


Dry  and  Pulverized  Oils. 

Les  Corps  Gras  Industriels  reports  the  patenting  of  a 
curious  invention  relating  to  the  preparation  in  a  dry 
and  pulverized  state  of  fatty  oils  and  of  many  other 
liquids.  The  object  of  so  preparing  oils  appears  to  be  to 
secure  easier  handling,  ready  mixing  with  other  dry  sub- 
stances, etc.  To  carry  out  the  process  a  weighed  amount 
of  the  oil  is  made  into  an  emulsion  bv  means  of  rum 
acacia  and  water;  to  the  emulsion  is  then  added  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  calcined  magnesia  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  the  mixture  is  then  exposed  for  several 
hours  to  the  action  of  either  cold  or  heat.  There  results 
a.  solid,  hard  mass  which  is  next  reduced  to  a  powder. 
All  substances  that  can  be  emulsified  by  means  of  gum 
acacia  and  water  are  said  to  be  amenable  to  this  treat- 
ment, e.  (/..  fatty  oils,  santal  oil,  creosote,  etc. 

So  far  as  fatty  oils  are  concerned,  we  fail  to  see  any 
novelty  in  the  process:  in  default  of  particulars  regard- 
ing proportions  used,  we  can  only  conclude  that  what  is 
termed  dry  oils  here  is  in  reality  only  a  powdered  mag- 
nesium soap. 


Candle  Tra.de  In  South  America.. 

The  report  for  1901  just  issued  for  the  Consular  dis- 
trict of  Pio  de  Janeiro  states  that  composite  candles 
show  a  decrease  in  imports  of  GftS  cases,  or  1.372  cases, 
against  2.040  in  1900  Belgium  was  the  principal  coun- 
try of  supply  with  839  cases,  France  next  with  733  cases, 
and  other  countries  supplied  4fi8  cases.  The  greater 
part  of  the  candle*  consumed  in  Brazil  are  locally  manu- 
factured. 


Pastes  or  Mucilages  For  Bottle  Labels. 

The  material,  whether  paste,  mucilage,  cement,  or 
what  not  (says  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Koh- 
]  en  sail  re  Industrie")  used  for  attaching  labels  to  bot- 
tles, should  not  merely  have  the  requisite  adhesiveness 
to  hold  the  label  firmly  to  place,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  it  should  hold  it  fast  in  more  or  less  damp 
or  moist  localities,  should  resist  moulds  and  ferments,' 
should  not  readily  decompose,  nor  should  it  spot  or 
soil  the  label. 

The  least  suitable  for  bottle  labels,  and  especially  for 
those  that  are  to  be  stored  any  length  of  time,  and 
particularly  in  damp  places,  is  paste,  and  for  these  rea- 
r-ens: It  loses  its  adhesiveness  very,  quickly,  and  the 
labels  are  apt  to  drop  off,  besides  which,  it  is  prone  to 
fermentation  with  its  attendant  evils,  spotting  or  rotting 
of  the  label.  For  these  reasons  it  is  always  best,  where 
possible,  to  avoid  pastes  for  bottle  labels. 

Gum  arabic  solution  (mucilage)  is  far  better  for  this 
purpose.  The  labels  are  held  very  firmly,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  not  so  readily  attacked  by  molds  or  ferments. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  be  recommended  for  labels  which 
are  exposed  to  long-continued  moisture. 
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Excellent,  as  regards  its  adhesiveness,  is  dextrin  in 
this  direction,  but  it  is  easily  affected  by  mould.  Ex- 
periment, conducted  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Fruit 
and  Viniculture  at  Geisenheim  on  the  Rhine,  show  that 
the  addition  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  thymol  to 
dextrin  makes  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect.  It 
dpes  .!"'.  detracl  from  hs  adhesiveness,  and  the  label 
remains  in  good  condition.  Thymol  is  most  serviceable 
in  I  he  form  of  a  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution,  which 
can  he  cut  with  the  water  used  for  making  the  dextrin 
solution,  as  desired. 

The  best  application  of  all,  however,  for  attaching 
bottle  labels  is  fresh  egg  albumen.  Labels  put  on  with 
this  substance,  and  well  dried  at  the  time,  will  not  come 
loose  even  when  the  hot  ties  are  put  into  water  and  left 
there  for  quite  a  while.  Albumen,  dry.  is  almost  proof 
against  mould  or  fragments.  As  to  cost,  it  is  but  little, 
it'  ;my.  higher  than  gum  arabie,  the  white  of  one  egg 
being  sufficient  to  attach  at  least  a  hundred  medium- 
sized  labels  (such  as  are  used  on  soda  bottles). 


ing  dew,  are  obtaining  some  very  nice  results,  and  get- 
ting some  long  time  leases  at  low  rates  upon  very  liberal 
slices  of  this  terrestial  sphere. — The  Ad-Writer. 


15he  Consumer  Versus  15he  Distributer. 

It  strikes  the  writer  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  man  who  distributes,  the  world's  products  will 
receive  some  attention  from  the  advertiser. 

It's  all  very  pretty  to  say,  "  Make  the  consumer  de- 
mand an  article  and  the  distributer  or  merchant  will 
stock  it."  But  when  you  come  to  fifty  articles  of  the 
same  general  character,  all  advertised  widely,  and  as  a 
result  all  inquired  for  to  some  extent,  what  is  the  re- 
tailer to  do?  Keep  them  all?  About  one  hundred 
kinds  of  Breakfast  Foods,  seventy-five  brands  of  corsets, 
fifty  makes  of  suspenders,  fifteen  lines  of  hats,  a  hun- 
dred of  shirts,  live  hundred  of  shoes,  eighty  of  gloves, 
i  fcc. 

We  think  not.  He  will  (horrible  thought)  substitute. 
He  will  stock  oue  or  two  of  the  brands  that  strike  him 
as  the  best,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  that  pay  him  the 
best  profit,  and  when  a  customer  inquires  for  "Vio- 
lence," he  will  say,  "  No,  I  do  not  carry  that,  but  I  can 
give  you  'Ferocity,'  which  is  about  the  same  thing 
under  a  different  name,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  better 
of  the  two.'"'*  And  the  poor  deluded  customer,  who  is 
the  merchant's  friend  and  neighbor  will  cheerfully 
accept  the  substitute.  And  so  on  down  the  whole  line 
substitution  WILL,  in  fact  MUST  be  worked  if  the  re- 
tail merchant  is  to  avoid  ruin,  and  we  think  he  is. 

When  that  time  arrives,  or  rather  when  the  subtle 
advertiser- realizes  that  it  i-  here  for  it  is,  and  is  daily 
becoming  more  numerously  so,  the  neglected  distributor 
will  be  the  courted  one  and  the  trade  journal  will  inherit 
the  earth. 

In  the  meantime  the  few  early  birds  who  usually  get 
the  succulent  worm  while  he  is  -till  bathed  in  the  morn- 


Coined  Names 

The  Adviser  says:  "Be  wise — do  not  advertise  for 
the  benefit  of  your  competitors.  Put  a  coined  trade- 
mark on  your  goods  and  advertise  your  own  business." 

To  this  advice  the  New  Idea  remarks: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  several  men  in  the  propri- 
etary medicine  business  today  would  be  a  good  deal 
richer  than  they  are  if  they  had  done  that,  many  years 
ago.  Advertising  a  purely  descriptive  title  is  up-hill 
work,  if  you  expect  to  build  up  a  business  of  national 
dimensions.  Brown's  Burdock'  may  be  made  a  big  seller 
by  the  right  kind  of  advertising,  but  at  the  same  time 
Jones"  and  Smith's  and  all  the  other  fellows'  Burdocks 
are-getting  some  benefit  from  the  same  advertising.  The 
history  of  the  sarsaparilla  business  supports  ibis  theory 
admirably. 

Still  there  are  indications  that  the  public  is  becoming 
disgusted  at  the  jargon  of  strange  words  forced  into  its 
vocabulary,  and  it  may  happen  that  a  coined  name  will 
become  a  disadvantage  rather  than  otherwise. 


Oleography  As  A  Test  For  Oils. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  oils  fall  upon  water,  they 
spread  over  the  surface  in  films  of  various  shapes.  As 
almost  every  oil  forms  a  shape  peculiar  to  itself,  it  seems 
strange  that  but  few  chemists  have  utilized  their  knowl- 
edge of  this,  in  order  to  find  out.  whether  a  suspected 
sample  of  oil  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be. 

Professor  Tomlinson  first  called  attention  to  this  class 
of  experiments,  and  his  discoveries  have  been  enlarged 
by  Dr.  P.  Carter.  "Moftatt  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Glas- 
gow. This  gentleman  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  process  in  the  Chemical  News  (Vol.  XVITL,  No. 
173). 

However,  the  following  method  of  procedure,  give  the 
best  results:  From  a  height  of  about  4  inches  one  drop 
of  oil  is  allowed  tc  fall  upon  the  surface  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  plate  ('J  inches  diameter,  2  inches  deep) 
quite  free  from  dirt — being  previously  washed  with  cold 
water.-  As  the  oil  spreads,  zones  of  color  appear  which 
enlarge  with  the  film.  The  colors,  in  nearly  every  ease, 
appear  to  have  red,  yellow  and  green  in  the  ascendant. 
After  a  certain  period,  which  varies  with  different  oils, 
the  edge  of  the  film  begins  to  break,  and  it  is  at  this 
juncture  that  great  car-o  shouid  be  taken  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  figure  develops.  lit  almost  every 
instance,  the  breaking  up  of  the  edge,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  circular  form  of  the  film,  are  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  holes,  all  near  the  cdffe. 
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Dr.  Cartel,  in  his  paper  on  the  subject,  says:  "A 
slight  tremor  or  shaking  of  the  water,  is  detrimental  to 
a  perfect  pattern.  I  have  noticed  that  even  a  person 
coughing  near  the  oil  film  deranges  its  conformation." 
A  drop  of  sperm  oil  treated  in  the  manner  described, 
rapidly  enlarges  to  a  circular  film  of  about  5  inches  di- 
ameter. In  60  seconds,  it  breaks  up  into  little  holes 
near  the  edge,  the  center,  at  the  same  time,  becoming 
perforated  with  holes,  only  somewhat  smaller.  The 
openings  continue  to  expand,  and,  at  the  end  of  30  min- 
utes the  film  is  entirely  intersected.  Pure  olive  oil 
spreads  to  a  circle  at  once.  The  colors,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged,  appear  in  the  following  order:  Red  (broad 
band),  yellow  (narrow  band),  green  (byroad  band).  The 
figure  ultimately  attains  a  diameter  of  -i  inches. 

Tn  order  to  transfer  these  beautiful  and  useful  effects 
to  paper,  one  has  but  to  lay  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  on 
the  pattern,  taking  extreme  care  to  drop  it  on  flatly,  so 
that  the  film  is  not  damaged.  Remove  the  paper,  and 
place  it  on  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  ink  for  a  moment. 
Again  remove,  and  wash  well  in  running  water.  The 
cohesion  figure  is  then  reproduced  exactly  as  it  lay  on 
the  water. 

Oleographs  should  be  taken  of  oils  of  known  purity 
and  compared  with  those  of  suspected  samples;  and  al- 
though this  simple  test  will  not  be  sufficient  proof  of 
genuineness  or  adulteration,  it  will  at  least  form  a  val- 
uable snide. 


J5he  New  Contact  Method  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Sulphuric  Acid.* 

BY   PROF.    SAMUEL    P.    SADTLER,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

The  importance  of  sulphuric  acid  as  the  foundation 
of  most  chemical  industries  is  generally  impressed  upon 
every  chemical  student.  His  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  mineral  acids  are  obtained  by  its 
aid  from  the  minerals  or  salts  in  which  they  are  bound 
up  in  nature,  and  that  many  of  the  elements  are  also 
obtained  by  reactions  in  which  its  use  is  found  to  be  in- 
dispensable. It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  some  of 
the  most  important  organic  products  arc  only  obtainable 
by  the  aid  of  the  concentrated  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
as  alizarine  and  artificial  indigo.  The  question  of  its 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  cheaply  becomes,  therefore, 
of  the  first  importance. 

The  chemical  reaction  underlying  its  production  is  an 
extraordinarily  simple  one.  Tt  merely  involves  the 
union  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  form 
sulphur  triovidc,  and  this  takes  up  moisture  with  avidity 
to  form  the  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid.  While  this  re- 
action of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  an  exothermic 
one,  it  takes  place  very  slowly,  unless  aided  by  some 
catalytic-acting  material.  In  the  well-known  lead-cham- 
ber process,  this  material  acting  as  the  carrier  of  oxygen 


is  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  nitric  or  a  nitrate.  This  process,  after 
having  served  for  over  a  century  as  the  only  one  capable 
of  being;  used  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  in  the  near  future  by  what  seems  to  be  a  simpler 
one,  although,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  fundamental 
chemical  reaction.  It  merely  replaces  the  gaseous  car- 
rier of  oxygen  by  the  use  of  a  solid  contact  material, 
which  by  its  catalytic  action  brings  about  the  same 
change  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphur  trioxide.  There  is 
this  advantage,  however,  that  these  contact  substances, 
acting  at  a  higher  temperature,  can  bring  about  the 
change  in  the  absence  of  water  and  thus  produce  at  once 
a  stronger  acid  than  chamber  acid,  or  even  sulphuric 
anhydride  itself  as  a  direct  product. 

In  an  address  before  the  German  Chemical  Society, 
delivered  October  19,  1901,  and  printed  in  full  in  the 
Berichte  dor  deulschen  chemischen  Gesscllschaft,  xxxtv, 
page  40G9,  Dr.  B.  FOnietseh,  of  the  Badische  Anilin-  und 
Soda-Fabrik,  gives  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  by  the  new  "Contact  Method*'  now  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale.  As  this  is  the  first  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  new  process,  now  being  largely  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers  of-  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  promis- 
ing to  replace  the  time-honored  lead-chamber  process 
for  all  grades  of  sulphuric  acid,  wherever  new  plants  are 
being  designed,  it  will  be  well  to  .sive  its  substance  for 
general  information. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  catalytic  action  of  a  solid 
body  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  was  made  by 
Peregrine  Philips,  Jr..  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  who  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  platinum  in  this  connection.  Sev- 
enteen years  later,  Schneider,  a  Belgian  chemist,  an- 
nounced the  catalytic  action  of  pumice  stone  and  thought 
that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  ready  formation 
of  sulphuric  oxide  by  its  means,  but  the  promise  was  not 
realized.  In  1S46,  Juliion  patented  the  use  of  platinized 
asbestos  as  a  catalytic  agent,  but  it  was  not  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  until 
later. 

Wohler  and  Mahla  later  discovered  the  catalytic  ac- 
tion of  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron  and  chromium,  but 
the  discovery  did  not  lead  to  any  practical  process. 

The  next  sten  in  advance  was  made  by  Clemens  Wink- 
ler, who  used  an  exact  mixture  of.  two  volumes  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  the  tri- 
oxide, which  could  then  be  combined  with  much  or  little 
water,  according  to  the  strength  of  acid  desired.  This 
method  was  successfully  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose  he  heated  or- 
dinary sulphuric  acid,  which,  on  decomposing,  formed 
water,  ox)Tgen  and  sulphur  dioxide,  and  condensed  the 
water.  The  oxygen  and  sulphur  dioxide,  in  the  presence 
of  the  contact  mass,  then  united  to  form  sulphur  tri 
oxide.     It  was.  however,  not  considered  possible  to  use 
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furnace  gases  direct,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  dilute 
acid  it  could  not,  of  course,  compete  with  the  chamber 
process. 

The  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  however,  took 
up  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  reaction,  utilizing  the  sud- 
phur  furnace  gases,  and  found  that  the  dilution  of  these 
gases  with  nitrogen,  contrary  to  Winkler's  view,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  reaction.  They  found  that  the  pres- 
ence of  small  quantities  of  solid  impurities  in  the  gases 
did  interfere  and- hence  the  mixed  gases  had  to  he  led 
through  cooling  and  condensing  tubes  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance before  allowing  them  to  pass  over  the  contact 
mass.  In  fact,  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to  elim- 
inate a  variety  of  impurities,  which  if  present  speedily 
rendered  the  contact  mass  inactive. 

An  examination  of  the  furnace  gases  showed  that, 
while  the  action  on  the  contact  mass  was  due  partly  to 
the  presence  of  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc  and  other 
substances  in  small  quantities,  the  most  injurious  sub- 
stance was  arsenic,  which  was  able,  when  present  only 
xo  the  extent  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  to  poison  the  mass  and 
render  it  entirely  inactive.  The  removal  of  the  small 
amount  of  arsenic  trioxide  present  in  the  gases  as  a  mist 
was  a  problem  which  had  been  studied  by  many  chem- 
ists, but  had  never  been  successfully  solved. 

After  the  expenditure  of  an  immense  amount  of  time, 
patience  and  money  a  method  was  devised  by  which, 
through  cooling  and  washing  and  other  processes,  the 
exact  details  of  which  are  not  given,  the  gases  were  ab- 
solutely freed  of  all  impurities,  especially  those  in  the 
solid  condition.  It  was  found  that  the  ease  with 
which  the  solid  particles  could  be  precipitated 
depended  largely  upon  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
washing  and  other  processes.  Although  it  was  sup- 
posed that  acid  of  a  concentration  of  90  per 
cent,  could  not  act  on  iron,  or,  if  so.  would  form 
sulphnr  dioxide,  the  decrease  in  power  of  the  contact 
mass,  which  only  began  to  appear  after  weeks  or  months, 
was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  from 
the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  action  of  this  on  an 
arsenic  compound,  to  form  arsine.  Even  the  trace  of 
arsenic  contained  in  the  small  amount  of, sulphur,  which 
passed  through  unpreeipitated,  was  sufficient  to  injure 
the  contact  mass.  Put  this  was  easily  removed,  as  was 
also  the  sulphuric  acid  which  was  formed  in  the  furnace 
and  which  before  had  acted  on  the  iron  and  the  arsenic 
compounds  by  spraying  the  gases  after  they  issued  from 
the  furnace  where  the  pyrite  was  btirned. 

In  the  technical  preparation  of  the  fuming  acid  very 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  heat  evolved  when 
sulphur  dioxide  and  ONygen  combine,  although  it 
amounted  t"  22,600  calories.  It  was  shown  that  the 
commonly  accepted  idea  of  the  necessity  of  heating  the 
eontaet  mass  very  righ.  in  order  to  produce  the  combi- 
nation when   the  the  diluted   furnace  gases  were  used. 


was  incorrect,  and.  that  both  the  yield  and  the  life  of  the 
mass  cotukl  be  increased  if  the  tubes  containing  it  were 
cooled  in  order  to  earrj  off  some  of  the  heat  generated 
in  the  chemical  combination  of  the  two  gases.  A  form 
of  furnace  was  devised,  something  like  a  tubular  boiler 
placed  on  end,  and  the  contact  mass  arranged  in  the  up- 
right tubes  of  the  furnace  in  such  a  way  that  the  pres- 
sure  and  amount  of  surface!  of  the  mass  exposed  in  each 
tube  was  the  same.  Under  these  conditions  the'  process 
is  a  continuous  one  and  the  mass  retains  its  full  power 
for  a  year  or  more. 

The  ordinary  method  of  abs<  rbing  gases  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  vessels  containing  water  or  dilute 
acid  would  not  entirely  remove  the  sulphur  trioxide 
even  when  a  number  of  the  absorbing  flasks  were  used  : 
but  one  vessel  containing  acid  of  97  to  98  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid  absorbs  it  instantly  and  entirely. 

In  order  to  keep  the  concentration  at  this  point  the 
excess  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
or  water  is  added.  By  the  method  just  described  the 
experimenters  were  able  to  obtain  acid  of  any  concentra- 
tion, and  mixtures  of  the  acid  and  sulphur  trioxide  in 
all  proportions. 

Although  the  amount  of  product  formed  :s  not  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  contact  mass,  yet 
the  latter  must  be  one  which  will  give  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency at  about  450°  C.  All  substances  which  reach 
their  highest  efficiency  above  this  temperature  will  never 
cause  a  quantitative  yield,  no  matter  bow  long  the  gases 
may  be  kept  in  contact,  as  they  will  be  partly  regenerated 
if  they  have  first  combined.  The  only  substance  which 
fulfils  these  conditions  is  platinum,  even  members  of  the 
same  family  not  showing  an  equal  efficiency.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  method  has  enabled  the  Badische  Ani- 
lin-  und  Soda-1'abrik  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  anhy- 
dride from  1S,500  tons  in  18S8  to  116,000  tons  in  1900. 

The  incentive  to  the  development  of  this  practical  con- 
tact was  the  need  of  anhydrous  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  cheaper  manufacture  of  organic  products  like 
alizarine,  and  especially  the  new  synthetic  indigo,  but 
the  process  now  developed  is  able  to  compete  advantage- 
ously v  ith  the  chamber  process  for  all  grades  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  un- 
doubtedly sees  the  old  and  familiar  lead-chamber  doomed 
to  early  replacement  by  a  simpler  form  of  plant. 


Olive  Oil  In  SpaJri. 

Consul  D.  It.  Birch,  writing  from  Malaga,  says  that 
the  Spanish  olive  oil  is  probably  more  in  demand  this 
season  than  for  years  past.  This  condition  arises  be- 
cause of  the  partial  failure  of  the  Italian  crops  and  the 
desire  of  Italian  exporters  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
foreign  trade  by  supplying  the  Spanish  product. 

A  small  yield  of  olives  usually  follows  a  large  one,  but 
a  i  oniparison  with  the  unprecedented  production  of  1901 
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in  the  provinces  of  Cordoba,  Jaen,  Seville  and  Malaga, 
which  resulted  in  the  pressing  of  3,500,000  arrobas  (14.- 
920,500  gallons)  of  olive  oil  last  year  shows  that  the 
crop  of"  1902,  from  which  the  present  oil  is  now  being- 
pressed,  is  not  much  less,  being  estimated  at  3,000,000 
arrobas  (12,739,000  gallons). 

At  this  writing  the  olive  oil  season  is  at  its  height  and 
three-fourths  of  the  immense  crop  of  last  year  has  been 
sold.  While  the  1 90S  price  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
a  corresponding  date  last  year,  the  average  rate  this  sea- 
son shows  a  slight  increase.  Shipments  made  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1 902,  brought  $140  to  $1 51  per  ton  of  1,058  kilo- 
grams (2,332.4  pounds),  cost  and  freight  at  New  York, 
while  the  steamer  leaving  Malaga  for  New  York  on  a  cor- 
responding date  this  year  carried  olive  oil  which  sold  for 
from  $148  to  $154.50  per  ton. 

Local  exporters  are  seeking  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  sales  to  the  United  States  this  year  are  consid- 
erably under  those  of  the  season  of  1902,  but  a  glance  at 
the  invoice  figures  in  tins  consulate  shows  quite  a  contra- 
ry condition/  From  Oc.  1.  1901,  to  Feb.  1,  1902,  1,625 
petroleum  barrels  of  olive  oil  were  exported  from  Ma- 
laga to  the  United  States,  while  from  Oct.  1,  1902,  to 
Feb.  1,  1903,  invoices  have  been  taken  out  for  9,240  bar- 
rels, or  more  than  five  times  that  of  last  season. 

Malaga  olive  oil  merchants  say  that  the  crop  of  Italy 
was  badly  damaged  by  unfavorable  weather,  frost  in 
April  last  killing  many  blossoms.  Italian  exporters  are 
consequently  buying  much  Spanish  oil,  mixing  it  with 
American  cotton  oil,  and  exporting  this  concoction  to 
the  United  States  as  representative  of  the  Italian  pro- 
duct. 

In  quality  this  year's  oil  is  not  considered  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  last  year,  as  it  contains  a  trifle  more 
acidity.  At  present  Malaga  olive  oil  exporters  have  an 
abundant  supply  in  their  cellars,  but  they  complain  that 
the  sales  throughout  Europe  are  not  as  great  as  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

Usually  the  sales  to  Russia,  where  great  quantities  of 
olive  oil  are  used  in  religions  observances,  and  to  other 
parts  of  Europe  are  made  during  April  of  each  year; 
and  while  a  definite  forecast  of  the  fluctuation  in  prices 
cannot  now  be  made,  the  markets  of  previous  years  have 
I  ecu  affected  later  in  the  season  by  European  demands, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  assume  that  oppo- 
site conditions  will  urevail  this  vear. 


Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry in  1904  is  to  be  held  in  this  country,  the  parent 
society  of  Great  Britain  having  accepted  the  invitation 
of , the  N.  Y.  Section  of  this  society,  to  hold  said  meeting 
in  New  York  City.  The  following  circular  letter  will  be 
sent  to  chemists  of  the  United  States: 

"The  parent  society  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 


New  York  Section  to  hold,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
New  York  City,  under  the  proposed  presidency  of  Sir  , 
William  Eamsa}r. 

"A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Section  to  arrange  the  details  of 
this  visit. 

"'After  disposing  of  the  business  of  the  society,  the  in- 
tention is  to  take  our  foreign  friends  on  a  tour  through 
the  country,  stopping  at  Philadelphia,  Washington. 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Buffalo  (Niagara),  the  objective 
point  being  the  St.  Bonis  Exhibition,  and  probably  Bos- 
ton. Local  committees  will  be  formed  in  all  these  cities 
to  provide  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
visitors,  inspection  of  factories,  etc. 

"It  is  expected  that  contributions  from  manufacturers 
interested  in  chemistry  will  help  to  defray  the  heavy 
expenses  which  will  be  caused  by  this  visit. 

"We  would  be  pleased  to  obtain  any  suggestions  from 
our  members  and  their  friends  concerning  any  of  the 
details  of  this  important  matter.  Especially  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  the  names  of  those  whom  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  appoint  on  the  local  committees  in  the 
cities  named  and  the  names  of  those  able  and  willing  to 
subscribe  generously,  so  that  we  may  successfully  cany 
out  the  proposed  programme.  Many  of  these  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  while 
it  is  not  essential,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  them  join. 
"It  is  expected  that  some  1 50  of  the  most  prominent 
men  connected  with  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  will 
attend  this  meeting,  which  is  the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  society  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  and  at  which 
it  will  elect  an  American  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
"Undoubtedly  a  more  representative  association  of 
technologists,  manufacturers  and  scientists  never  visited 
oni  country  in  a  body. 

"Let  us  be  hospitable  and  reciprocate  the  fraternal 
spirit  shown  us  by  making  the  occasion  of  the  visit  mem- 
orable and  the  meeting  a  pronounced  success. 

"The  time  before  us  is  all  too  short,  as  our  guests  must 
arrange  for  steamer  accommodation,  and  we  for  accom- 
modations and  transportation." 


Extraction  of  Oil  from  the  Coco  Farm. 

The  Revista  Financiera  v  Commercial,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  draws  attention  to  one  of  the  dormant  resources 
of  Paraguav  existing  in  great  abundance  in  that  country 
in  the  shape  of  a  palm  tree,  wrongly  called  "Palmcra 
Paras'iiava  de  Coco,"  whose  Latin  name  is  Acrocomia 
.mbocava.  The  kernel  of  the  nut  furnishes  40  per  cent. 
of  oil,  worth  £1  0  per  ton.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  palm,  the 
small  quantities  of  oil  obtained  from  kernels  shelled  by 
hand  being  solely  used  by  local  soap  makers.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Banco  Agricola,  of  Asuncion,  has 
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now  taken  the  roatter  in  hand,  and  after  sending  ont  nu- 
merous samples  of  the  oil  to  leading  soap  makers  in  Eu- 
rope, found  thai  there  would  be  a  £0od  market  for  it  if 
only  it  could  be  produced  at  the  right  price.  In  order 
to  do  this  a  machine  would  be  required  which  would  re- 
move  the  soft  part  of  the  fruit  and  free  the  kernel  from 
the  ext]'emely  hard  shell  of  the  nut.  These  machine? 
would  have  to  he  "-'irked  by  hand  and  he  moderate  in 
price,  as  they  would  be  distributed  to  the  country  folk 
all  over  the  republic.  It  is  also  stated  that  TTcrr  Chris- 
tian Heisecke  has  invented  a  machine  for  that  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  known  as  yet  if  the  problem  has  been  solved 
in  the  right  way  As  the  PaTaguyan  coco  palm  grows  in 
enormous  numbers,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  these  machines  will  be  required,  and  observ- 
ant business  men  in  lb-1  Paraguyan  Republic  see  in  the 
export  of  palm  oil  one  of  the  best  sources  of  income  of 
that  country. — Bulletin  Am.  Republics. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  \V.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

^21 ,021.     Soap-lock.      Justin    C.    Corey,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
721.179      Washing  device.     Henry  Graham,  assignor  to 

1).  J.  Seaman,  N'cw  York.  X.  Y. 


39,809. 


39,841. 


lori- 

The 

La- 


39,S46 
39,847. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

Scouring-soap  and  soap-powder.     The  .1 
dine    Mfg.    Co.,    Yew    York.    X.    Y. 
hyphenated  word  "Lustr-Ite." 

Starch  and  starch  compounds.  Ad.  F 
husen,  Hamburg,  Germany.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  clothed  in  medieval  garb 
holding  a  trumpet  to  his  mouth  with  his 
right  hand,  a  banner  being  suspended  from 
the  trumpet  bearing  the  letters  fcL  H  A." 

Certain  named  soap.  The  Pioneer  Tar  Soap 
i  o  .  Dayton,  Ohio.     The  word  "Nysa," 

Toilet  and  Laundr\  Soaps.  Maple  City  Soap 
Works,  Monmouth,  111.  The  words'  "Two 
Maple  Leaves"  and  the  representation  of  two 
maple  lea1 1  -. 


LABELS. 

9,789.     Title:  "Excelsior  Washing  Fluid." 

Raab,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 


Charh 


G23. 


PRINTS. 

Title:  "Hasn't  Scratched  Yet."   (For  Soap). 

Tin'  Bon    \ini  Company,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Title:  "Hasn't  Scratched  Yet."   (km-  Soap); 

Tbe  Bon  Ami  Company,  Xew  York',  X  Y. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-ittmssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

W.  T.  Gibson  &  '  'o.;  of  CMcago,  nickers  of  tallow  ami 
dealers  in  all  kind-  of  soap  stock-,  bave  removed  to  their 
new  warehouse  and  office  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  (93S 
944  49th  place).  They  are  well  provided  with  tele- 
graph wires  direct  io  their  office  and  with  telephone  (long 
distance,  Xo.  '"Yards  999").  See  their  advertisement 
on  last  cover  page. 


To  celebrate  the  opening  of  their  new  offii  es  and  ware- 
rooms  the  proprietors  of  Parfumerie  Pinaud  on  March 
5  pave  a  reception  to  their  friends  and  customers  in  the 
Ed.  Pinaud  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fourteenth  street.  Xew  York  City.  Mr.  Klotz,  the  pro- 
prietor, made  a  special  trip  from  Paris  to  attend  the 
function. 

Mere  than  500  invitations  were  issued.  Among  those 
present  were  the  consul-general  of  France,  the  presidenl 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representatives 
from  the  financial  and  commercial  world,  newspaper 
men.  and  a  number  of  well  known  theatrical  people. 


The  United  Stales  Potash  Co..  limited,  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  work  a  new  potash  deposit 
discovered  near  Cody,  Wyo.  The  company  has  located 
several  claims  near  an  extinct  geyser,  and  the  prelim- 
inarv  work  is  said  to  he  encouraainsj. 


From  an  advertising  pamphlet  issued  by  Swift  &  Com- 
pany are  extracted  the  following  figures  referring  to 
their  business: 

Capital,  $25,000,000 

Packing  plants  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Joseph.  St.  Paul  and  Forth  Worth. 

Branch  distributing  house-  in  every  city  of  importance 
in  America,  and  representatives  in  over  forty  cities  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  leading  commercial  centers  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

1902— Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  purchased.  9,339,792; 
-ale-,  in  excess  of  $200,000,000:  shipments  (car  loads), 
97,06-7;  employe-.  22,607. 

Manufactured  Product— Lard,  298,946,900  lbs.:  wool, 
6,605,969  lbs.;  glue,  7,580,053  lbs.:  butterine,  13,721,- 
'14')  lbs.:  tallow  and  gn  is*  .  38,569,613  lbs;  oil  and  stear- 
ine,  51,316,060  lbs.:  hides.  104,510,390  lbs.;  fertilizer. 
154,60.6,430  lbs.:  -nan-,   [0,62  1,799  lbs. 


A  receiver  has  been  appointed  tor  the  Allen  B.  Wris- 
ley  Company  of  Chicago.  Much  in  the  surprise,  and  we 
dare  say  to  the  regret,  of  the  trade  in  general,  ibis  line 
was  admitted  on  March  16  to  be  insolvent  and  Judge 
l\'>li!-aat  of  the   federal  court  promptly  appointed  the 
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Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company  as  receiver.  The  latter 
has  taken  possession  of  the  factory  and  warehouse. 

The  petitioning  creditors  are  M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co., 
W.  D.  Mossinger,  and  William  K.  Hilton,  whose  claims 
aggegate  $77,?.  Attorneys  Friedman  and  Began  repre- 
sent New  York  creditors  with  claims  of  $40,000.  The 
total  indebtedness  is  estimated  at  from  $250,000  to 
$400,000,  with  assets  worth  about  $200,000. 

The  Dearborn  National  Bank  is  a  creditor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $30,000.  Other  large  creditors  are  W.  D.  Mes- 
senger, Standard  Oil  Company,  Dodge,  Olcott  &  Co., 
Poole  &  Brown,  Stein,  Hirseh  &  Co.,  and  M,  L.  Barrett 
&  Co. 


A  new  materia]  is  advertised  for  the  first  time  in  this 
paper  to-day,  by  the  Jarecki  Chemical  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati, for  the  treatment  of  spent  lye.-    Look  it  up. 


Lysander  Kemp  &  Sons  of  Cambridgeport,  have  pur- 
chased the  laundry  soap  business  of  H.  M.  Brett  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass..  and  tin;  Beach  Soap  company  of  Law- 
rence has  purchased  the  washing  powder  business  of  the 
latter. 


Incorporated:  Colliding  Chemical  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
Capital,  $125>000,  to  manufacture  chemicals.  Incor- 
porators: Allen  Conkling,  Iti chard  W.  Yates  and  Her- 
bert L.  Parker. 


The  Harris-Hart  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
incorporated.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators,  J. 
Wilder  Howe,  E.  L.  Howe,  W.  A.  Harris  and  II.  F.  Hart, 
all  of  New  Haven.  Purpose  to  manufacture  candy  and 
perfume. 


The  Loyal  Soap  Co..  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  been  ineor- 
ated  by  F.  Burkhalter,  H.  J.  Lease  and  others,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000. 


The  Portland  (Oregon)  Soap  and  Chemical  Co.,  we 
learn,  will  be  one  of  the  firms  exhibiting  their  products 
at  the  Osaka  Fair,  to  be  held  this  summer  at  Osaka, 
Japan. 


Fels  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  have  brought  suit  against 
the  Thompson.  &  Chute  Soap  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
alleged  infringement  of  trade  mark.  The  Toledo  firm 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  product  which  it  has  named 
"Soap-Naphtbol"  and  tin-  Philadelphia  firm  claims  that 
the  latter  Ins  as  its  "most  prominent  feature  an  imita- 
tion of  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  figure  that  appears 
upon  their  own  "Fels  Naphta"  wrapper,  and  that  the 
liar  of  soap  naphthol  also  is  stamped  in  imitation  of  their 
own  product.   Tiny  ask  for  an  injunction  against  the  To- 


ledo firm  and  an  accounting  of  profits  that  may  have' ac- 
crued from  alleged  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiff. Ten.  thousand  dollars  is  charged  as  the  estimated 
ao-o-reoate  due. 


In  the  change  of  their  advertisement  (on  the  front 
cover  of  this  paper),  Messrs,  Fries  Bros,  make  an  offer 
and  a  suggestion  which  we  trust  will  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 


The  Central  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by 
F.  L.  Hatteudorf.  Charles  Hattendorf,  Matilda  Faust, 
J.  Caramel  and  Allison  M.  Gibbons. 


Tellieo  Junction,  a  town  seven  miles  from  Athens, 
6a.,'  is  aspiring  to  become  a  metropolis.  A  large  tan- 
nery is  being  erected  there,  a  $50,000  knitting  mill  is 
planned,  and  a  Mr.  Clark  from  Chattanooga,  is  said  to 
he  considering  the  establishment  of  a  soap  factory  there. 


The  plant  of  the  Opelika,  (Ala.)  Milling  Co.  and 
some  adjoining  properties  have  been  purchased  by  north- 
ern capitalists  who  will  erect  thereon  a  large  cotton  oil 
mill  and  soap  factory. 


The  Standard  Perfume  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
New  York.  Capital,  $30,000.  Directors,  E.  B.  Vermil- 
yea,  F.  T.  Band  and  E.  A.  Nash. 


ft  is  reported  that  Tillman  &  Bendel,  a  large  grocery 
firm  of  San  Francisco,  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  the  large  plant  of  the  Standard.  Soap  Works  at  West 
Berkeley.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thomas,  widow  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  is  tire  president  of  the  company  at  present 
operating  a  part  of  the  works. 


A  strange  story  comes  from  Chicago,  being  told  by  the 
Herald  of  that  city  as  follows: 

J.  E.  Bastak,  manager  of  a  soap  manufacturing  com- 
pany whose  factory  is  at  220  North  Franklin  street,  com- 
plains that  during  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  vandals 
damaged  the  plant  to  the  extent  of  $3,500  in  actual  prop- 
erty and  $170,000  in  business  loss.  This,  Mr.  Bastall 
says,  was  due  to  insufficient  police  protection. 

Saturday  being  primary  .day,  the  factory  was  closed 
at  4  o'clock.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Bastall  says,  a  gang  of 
hoodlums,  increasing  in  number  from  fifty  to  300  and 
ranging  in  age  from  7  to  19  years,  entered  the  place  and 
began  the  work  of  devastation.  Stocks  of  soaps  a.  nd  per- 
fumery, packed  for  shipment,  were  either  demolished  or 
removed  to  the  homes  of  the  raiders. 

During  the  night  there  was  a  partial  cessation  of  viol- 
ence, but  by  1  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  the  gang,  with 
more  recruits,  was  again  at  its  work.     The  door  of  the 
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business  office  was  forced  open  and  mail  order  lists  re- 
presenting ail  expenditure  of  $160,000  were  dumped  up- 
'  on  the  floor  or  torn  up.  Valuable  stock  certificates  were 
taken  and  arrearage  claims  valued  at  $9,000  were  wiped 
out  of  existence,  while  office  desk's  were  demolished  and 
their  contents  taken. 

The  gang  then  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  while  the 
firemen  were  extinguishing  the  flames  the  young  vandals 
stoned  them. 

Mr.  Kastall  entered  a  complaint  at  the  Chicago  avenue 
station,  and  Lieutenant  Hanley,  with  Detectives  Mul- 
lin,  Abbey,  Lyons  and  Matthews,  arrested  nftcn  mem- 
bers of  the  gang,  among  them  John,  James  and  William 
O'Malky.  who  are  said  to  be  the  leaders. 

Most  of  the  boys  have  confessed,  but  the  O'Malleys 
remain  obdurate,  and  yesterday  James  or'TJeorice" 
O'Mallev  attacked  '-Candy,"  as  the  McCarthy  boy  is 
called  by  his  chums,  and  would  have  drubbed  him  for 
"squealing"  had  not  Detective  Abbey  separated  them. 

The  police  say  the  act  had  no  motive  other  than  van- 
dalism. 


The  Metropolitan  Soap  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  intend 
build inc  an  addition  to  their  works. 


The  Quick  0  Manufacturing. Company  of  Waterbury 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  washing 
materials.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000  and  the  incor- 
porators are  George  J.  Strobel  and  Robert  Crawford  of 
Waterbury  and  W.  C.  Kingbury  of  Roxbury,  Conn. 


Daniel  C.  Rogers,  a  life-long  resident  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home,  aged  76  years.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers was  associated  with  the  late  Atkinson  Stanwood  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  Mr.  Stanwood  succeeded  to 
the  business.  lie  retired  several  vears  ago.  He  leaves 
a  wile  and  one  daughter. 


Gnstav'e  Franklin  Swift,  president  of  Swift  &  Co., 
Chicago,  died  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  0f  March  29, 
at  his  home  in  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  G3  vears,  owing  to 
an  internal  hemorrhage  following  an  operation  per- 
formed a  week  previously.  The  condition  of  the  de- 
ceased for  several  days  after  the  operation  had  been  so 
very  encouraging,  that  no  apprehension  for  his  safety. 
had  been  felt  until  quite  shortly  before  his  demise. 

Mr.  Swift  began  his  business  life  as  a  butcher  and. 
building  up  the  well-known  firm,  managed  in  the  course 
of  45  years  to  accumulate  a  fortune  estimated  at  between 
seven  and  ten  million  dollars.  He  was  born  in  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  wher(>  he  started  a  small  butcher  shop,  but 
removed  to  Boston  at  the  ace  of  hardly  30.  From  there 
he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1ST."),  and  continued  in  the 
butcher  business  to  which  he  added  the  shipping  of  cattle 


to  the  eastern  market.  In  1877  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  refrigerator  cars  for  shipping  meat  in  place  of  live 
cattle,  and  thus  became  the  pioneer  of  an  industry  which 
has  since  developed  into  enormous  dimensions. 


Still  another  death  among  the  prominently  known 
men  in  the  soap  trade  occurred  in  Chicago  last  month. 
On  March  .27  there  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  Mr.  i\T.  lv. 
Fairbank,  founder  of  the  NT.  K.  Fairbank  Company  and 
of  several  other  large  concerns,  at  the  age  of  73  years. 
Mr.  Fairbank  was  born  in  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  F.  Y., 
in  1829,  but  lived  in  Chicago  for  almost  fifty  years;  he 
retired  from  active  business  several  years  ago.  Seven 
children  survive,  him. 


An  Iowa  millionaire  has  just  married  a  poor  telephone 
girl,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  she  always  answered  his 
calls  promptly  and  was  careful  to  give  him  the  right 
number.  (Papers  all  over  the  United  States  please 
copy.) — Boston  Herald. 


15he  Markets. 

Tallow.— Market  quiet  but  steady,  New  York  City  in 
hbds.  5fc;  in  tierces  64  to  6fc;  Country  6£  to  6fc  as  to 
quality.  Prime  packers  at  Chicago  sold  at  6fc  and  city 
rendered  at  6.sc. 

Grease.— Yellow,  5  to  5-]e;  ''B"  white,  64  to  6|c; 
bone  and  house,  54  to  5£c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Prime  yellow  sold  in  New  York  in 
small  lots  at  41  to  414c;  off  yellow  offered  at  38c. 

CoeoANUT  Oil— Ceylon,  64c  for  spot,  6£c  asked  for 
April  and  May  arrivals.  Cochin,  7c  asked  for  spot  and 
and  6fc  for  April  and  May  arrivals. 

Corn  Oil. — 4f  to  oc;  as  to  quantity. 

Palm  Oil. — ofc  asked  for  prime  red;  6  to  61c  for 
Lagos.     Palm  Kernel  Oil  64c  for  prompt  delivery. 

Olive  Foots.— Offered  freely;  sales  for  spot  at  6  to 
6ic;  choice  grades  64  to  6fc;  64c  asked  for  early  arrival. 

Red-  Oil— 6  to  64c  asked  for  saponified  ;  supplies 
moderate,  with  a  fair  demand. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  ViolettedeSevil]  Hi 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati. 
Wego  96 
Hv  Lo  96  ■ 
Royal  Lily  16 
Rose  Immortelle  334 


Violette  Grandfleur  334 

Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Baby  Mine  8 
Crown  Princess  337 
Naptholive  340 
Xalural  Gas  340 
Peace  340 
Ox  Oil  340 
Mox-Nix  340 
Beef  Oil  340 
Sentry  340 
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SUPPLEMENTARY1    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade- Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.    Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         W  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BKANDS  AKE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


344  Home  Soap  Co. .  N.  Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  <fc  M'i"^ 

Co.  Ltd., New  Orleans. 


Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co- 
New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Angelas  54 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 


Beautv  Belle  115 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Hilly-Goat  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
BlueC  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'ne  Olive  340 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Cbip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  1G 


Dactylis  11 
Dermic nra  327 
Durnngo  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  387 
Euoryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Evergreen  2S6 


Facine340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
Scouring2 
"  German  Fam.  2 

Glycerine-Tar  2 
"  Mottled  Gevm'n 

Olive  2 
"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 
Floral  Feast  115 


FlaunelS 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geyser  343 

Gloriola29 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair.  Goodhair  Kemedy 
Co.,  Newark.  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 

Helix  54 

Hi  Lo  96 

Horse  Oil  Harness  340 


Idyllwild54 

Uo-Ilo340 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 


.lack  A  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Jewel  2 


Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil   S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Liniberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Long  Shot  345 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  387 

Marveline  300 

Maxiue  Elliott  337 

Menthol  atom  Corn  Gil  S.  109 

Mexicano  54 

Michigan  Family  2 

Mildred  337 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>aphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  C'hem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Nolabor  340 
Noxlabor  340 
Noxwork  340 


Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water 

house,  Essex.  Conn. 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lilv298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Yiolet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Yalley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  I  lay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Levei-  Bros..  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pony  X'p  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daren 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette.  Willarcl  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Quick  and  Easy  56 


Rex  Cremo,340 
Rex  Family  340 
Hex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Kexolive  340 
Rock-ford  Scouring3 
Kubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Yadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Yiolet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Two  Jacks  340 


Yestal  Carnation  16 
Yestal  Lilac  16 
Yiolet  de  Parme  337 


White  Fairy  2 

White  PineCastile344 

Windsor  2 

Winner  29 

World's  Fair  2 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS,     ^vo,sOApbRANDs 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse,  on  our  Records? 

PHILADELPHIA.  no  charge:  worth  more: 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drug's,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

^L  $k,  $k,  ^L  ^L  $k,  ^L  $k,  $k,  ^L 

f|V  f|K  f|V  f\K  f|K  fK  ffg  fjg  fC        »C 

In    writing-    to    any   of    our    advertisers  please 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  . 

Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising'  Kates  ou  Application,      mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 
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COMPLETE 


^ist  of  |3oaP   f^rands 

Used  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

as    reported    up    to 

January  i,  1902. 


This  list    (in  book  form)  containing  over  5,000 

(  brands  of  soap,  with  names  of  makers,  has  appeared 

(  in  a  new  edition  (January  1st,  1902)  and   is   kept 

constantly  complete  by  means  of  the  supplement  to 

the  list   appearing   monthly  in   the  American.  Soap 

Journal. 

(This  list  includes  registered  and  unregistered  brands.) 

Sent  to  any  address,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

$3.00 


Address:    AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 


^W^r 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  if  if  if   if   if 

w 

E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 
.MEMORANDUM    BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES,-     . 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ifffff 

218   and   220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad. inthispaper 
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jgppe 

CHRISTY  DIES 

iF.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made    Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  C.  Christy  Engraving  Co. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  XT.  S.  A 

il_S0AP   DIES,   BOX   PRINTING   PLATES. 


Manufacturers 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances:  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN   SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 


Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Patent  Plate  saves  cloths,  produces  a  dryer  cake,  and  is  altogether 
better  than  the  old  form.        WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


VACUUM    DRYING    CHAMBERS 


Avoid  oxidation,  burning  and  melting  of  material. 
Have  a  large  drying  capacity.  Jt  j.  j.  j.  jt  jt 
Occupy  a  small  space  and  need  but  little  steam. 
Accomplish  the  drying  of  materials  in  a  few  hours, 
that    otherwise    require    many  days  or  weeks.  J>    J- 

Laboratory    Vacuum    Drying    Chambers 

Suitable  for  experimental  work  and  for  practical 
drying  tests  previous  lo  ordering  large  machines. 

For  Sale  by  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend.  3d  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  VACUUM  DRYING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office 
120  Liberty  Street. 


Works  :     New  Hamburgh,   N.  Y. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Correspondence  solicited  with  a  first-class  house  wanting  a 
first-class  soapmaker,  ai  a  first-class  salary.  Has  now  sole  charge 
of  factory  whose  output  is  a  quarter  million  lbs.  per  month 
20  years'  experience  in  toilet,  laundry  and  textile  soaps.  Habits, 
character  and  ability  vouched  for.  Address:  Middle  States, 
care  American  Soap  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted  :  Soap  Manufacturer  with  years  of  exper- 
ience in  a  managerial  capacity,  kuows  the  factory  and  office, 
would  like  to  hear  of  an  opening  ;  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all 
details  of  the  business  and  would  introduce  new  methods  and 
goods  with  an  economical  administration.  Address:  'A. H.N." 
care  American  Soap  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  A  soapmaker  of  many  years'  experience 
in  making  all  kinds  of  soaps  in  the  market,  as  well  as  in  refining 
of  oils  and  working  of  foots,  and  all  chemical  work  in  Ihese 
branches,  is  open  for  engagement.  No  objection  to  the  South 
or  South  America.     Address:    "F.  S.,"  care  of  this  paper. 


DO    YOU    WANT    A    NAME? 

Have  for  sale  a  name  for  soap  which  is  (he  first  original  thing 
on  the  market  for  ten  years.  Correspondence  invited.  Address: 
E.  C.  Delavan,  Binghamton,  TNT.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale:  One  second-hand  Rulsebman  Bros.  Continuous 
Plodder;  guaranteed  as  good  as  new.  Address:  ''G.  R."  care 
of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.     A  Dopp  Press  No.  1 ;  has  never  been  used.    Address; 
'Chali.enou,''  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  A  modern  up-to-date  soap  plant  with  lease  for  •"> 
years  in  city  of  70,000  population  and  situated  1000  miles  from 
the  large  factories.  No  factory  in  city  and  can  buy  3  times  more 
tallow  here  than  can  be  used  in  factory  also  at  price  Chicago, 
less  freight.  Am  willing  to  sell  right  aud  will  take  stock  in  the 
business  for  machinery  and  do  not  ask  working  interest  as  I  have 
ol her  business.  Address:  "Soap  Factory,"  018  Front  Street, 
Butte,  Montana. 


HARD-WOOD  BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description. 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Kkei.i, 


SOAP-MAKER   WANTED. 

Soapmaker  Wanted  :  A  first  class  soapmaker  and  chemist, 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  Write,  stating  salary 
wanted,  and  experience.  Correspondence  treated  confidentially 
and  letters  returned  if  requested.  Address:  "Soap  Mkor.," 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  ol  Soap  Brands 


was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


The  American  Soap  journal  <j  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  May  1,  1903. 


VOL.   XIII.   No.   9. 


THE 


The  National  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  met 
in  tin1  office  in  (lie  'Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York, 

American  Soap  JouRf^°±a'r"« ' 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  month. 

3  months. 

6  months. 

12   MONTHS. 

Eighth      "    

$30  00 

IS    llll 

10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


Fur  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


for  its  annual  meeting,  and 
epresentalion  present.     The  regular 

in  i  in-  business  \\  as  i  ransa<  ted,  and  i  his  being  i  tie  an 
ii ii ill  meet  ing  t  lie  ollii  ei>  h  ho  had  served  I  he  asso<  Lat  ion 
for  the  past  two  years,  as  well  as  most  of  the  members, 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  new  set  selected.     The  fol- 
lowing were  unanimously  elected : 

President — M.  M.  Eavenson,  Philadelphia. 

First  Vice-President— James  Beach,  Dubuque,  la. 

Second  Vice-President— W.  P.  Post,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Treasurer— Edmund  Bearclon,  Boston. 

Secretary — E.  D.  Mellen,  Boston. 

Board  of  Directors — C.  H.  Geilfus,  Cincinnati,  and 
William  Peet,  Kansas  City,  besides  the  above  mentioned 
officers. 

Some  changes  in  the  by-laws  were  made. 

The  members  generally  expressed  themselves  as  well 
satisfied  from  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years  that 
the  association  should  be  continued  with  new  zeal,  al- 
though on  modified  lines. 

The  office  of  the  Association  in  the  future  will  be  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Although  the  Association  has  not  accomplished  all  it 
started  out  to  do.  it  has  certainly  had  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  success  and  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be 
productive  of  further  good  if  maintained  in  the  proper 
spirit. 


In  the  new  constitution  the  objects  of  the  association 
are  stated  to  be  "To  cultivate  closer  and  more  friendly 
relations  among  members,  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation relating  to  legislation,  tariffs,  transportation, 
and  similar  matters  affecting  the  soap  industry;  to  lessen 
or  abolish  unbusinesslike  trade  methods  as  regards  dis- 
counts, credit,  etc. ;  and  in  general  to  promote  the  com- 
mon interests  and  welfare  of  its  members." 


After  the  close  of  the  meeting  just  referred  to,  some 
of  the  members,  together  with  representatives  of  firms 
not  manufacturing  soap,  held  a  meeting  of  glycerine 
manufacturers,  in  response  to  a  call  from  O.  B.  Black- 
burn. The  firms  represented  are  estimated  to  control 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  glycerine,  and  their 
object  was  to  consider  the  plan  of  forming  a  selling 
company  to  handle  their  product. 
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As  a  preliminary  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  appointed,  composed  of  the  following:  W.  J.  Wolf- 
endale,  of  Lever  Bros,  ltd.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  P.  Ba- 
wolle,  of  Marx  &  Bawolle,  New  York:  W.  J.  Gordon, 
of  the  W.  J.  Gordon  Chemical  Company,  Cincinnati; 
J.  B.  McMahon,  of  the  1ST.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chi- 
cago ;  John  J.  Eurcf  enal,  of  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  and  W.  A.  Harshaw,  of  the  Harshaw. 
Fuller  &  Goodwin  Company,  Cleveland. 

As  the  committee  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
tailed plan  in  so  short  a  time.  Messrs.  McMahon,  Ba- 
wolle and  Burchenal  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
report  further  at  a  later  date.  Prom  the  unwillingness 
of  these  gentlemen  to  accept  the  nomination  and  the 
reasons  given  for  their  decision,  it  appears  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  no  further  action  will  be  taken,  since 
the  views  of  the  different  firms  seem  to  be  too  widely 
apart. 


Speaking  in  a  general  way.  the  perfumers  and  the 
toilet  soap  men  are  more  successful  so  far  in  their  joint 
deliberations  than  are  the  laundry  soap  and  the  gly- 
cerine manufacturers. 


The  new  Persian  tariff  places  a  duty  of  two  cents  on 
each  six  and  one-half  pounds  of  soaps  imported,  except 
perfumed  soaps,  whose  importation  is  prohibited.  Just 
what  the  objection  to  perfumed  soap  is,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 


Lengthy  as  is  the  communication  by  Mr.  E.  Moulie. 
printed  on  another  page  of  this  paper,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  thereto  a  little  comment  of  our  own. 

Certain  it  is  that,  not  only  spirits  of  turpentine,  but 
also  the  rosin  produced,  would  be  of  better  quality,  if 
the  impurities  which  now  find  their  way  into  the  gum. 
were  prevented  from  reaching  the  still.  The  more  vola- 
tile impurities  now  deteriorate  the  spirits  and  the  re- 
mainder affects  the  quality  of  the  rosin.  Eeeklessly  de- 
structive operations  on  a  large  scale  have  ever  been 
wasteful  all  the  way  through ;  it  is  when  the  full  extent 
of  the  folly  dawns  upon  the  operators — is  made  to  dawn 
upon  them,  when  they  see  their  operations  coming  to  a 
premature  end  from  lack  of  material  to  destroy — that 
better  methods  are  thought  of.  The  naval  stores  indus- 
try is  reaching:  that  stage,  where  the  operators  will  soon 
wish  they  had  been  less  reckless. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  this  Journal,  some  13 
years  ago,  Mr.  Moulie  has  persistently  discoursed  on  the 
resources  of  Florida  and  on  the  possibility  of  their  ra- 
tional development.  Though  many  have  disagreed  with 
him,  Gov.  Jennings  in  his  speech  at  the  Turpentine  Op- 
erators' Convention  in  September  last  corroborated  most 
of  Mr.  Moulie's  statements,  as  published  in  this  paper, 
concerning  the  rosin  industry  especially. 


Nor  have  these  articles  been  confined  to  the  attention 
of  our  regular  readers,  many  of  whom  axe  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  suppky  of  rosin.  For  again  and  again  copies 
of  the  Soap  Journal  have  been  sent  to  Government  and 
State  departments,  members  of  legislatures,  large  oper- 
ators, influential  newspapers,  etc.,  and  if  the  naval  stores 
industry  be  saved  from  itself  before  it  is  destroyed  we 
shall  modestly  claim  for  Mr.  Moulie  and  for  this  Jour- 
nal a  little  share  in  having  stirred  up  the  action  that 
brought  about  such  a  result. 


A  "dealer  in  general  merchandise"  in  the  South  writes 
us  the  following  letter,  which  is  an  entirely  unsolicited 
comment  on  the  uaestion  of  soap  prices  a-  treated  in 
these  column;  fist  month: 

"'Dr.  Gathniaun  :Dear  Sir — I  wkh  you  would  do  some 
soapmaker  a  favor  as  well  as  myself. 

"In  this  section  of  the  state  the  people  all  demand 
Colgate's  Octagon  soap,  12  oz.  cakes.  Trust  price  in — 
or — is  $3.90  per  case  of  100  by  single  cases.  Then  all 
stores  are  selling  six  cakes  for  25  cents,  after  paying 
freight  from  the  places  named.  Leaves  about  3  per  cent, 
profit. 

"The  reason  the  public  here  demand  Octagon  is  that 
each  time  a  storekeeper  tries  to  introduce  a  new  brand- 
to  these  people,  he  usually  starts  in  on  some  very  poor 
soaps.  Please  name  me  a  brand  or  two  of  soap  (and 
maker's  name)  that  is  equal  in  quality  to  Octagon,  but 
quite  some  cheaper.      *      *     *     " 


While  we  purposely  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  genuine  letter  and 
received  by  us,  at  least,  in  good  faith.  Probably  also  it 
was  written  in  good  faith.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Ave  should  send  the  writer  a  complete  list  of  soap  manu- 
facturers in  reply  (since  all  are  selling  "quite  some 
cheaper"  than  everybody  else),  or  whether  we  had  better 
sell  the  secret  of  our  correspondent's  name  and  address 
to  the  manufacturer  most  anxious  to  sell  for  the  least 
monev.     Who  will  advise  us? 


In  the  opinion  of  Estimator  George  M.  Lane,  the  con- 
fines of  the  Detroit  city  hall  are  about  the  dirtiest  that 
it  has  ever  been  his  misfortune  to  run  up  against,  and 
he  recommends  that  while  the  putting  in  of  a  municipal 
brick  plant  was  contemplated,  it  might  not  be  out  of 
order  to  establish  a  municipal  soap  boiling  factory  at 
the  same  time.  He  said  that  if  the  appropriation  for  the 
remodeling  of  the  building  did  not  go  through,  the  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  a  few  simeoleons  for  soap  and 
brushes,  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  would  certainly  im- 
prove its  appearance  at  little  expense." 

The  above  is  from  a  Detroit  paper.  Since,  as  a  rule, 
cities  operate  their  own  waterworks,  a  municipal  soap 
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factory  in  addition  would  be  at  least  appropriate,  though 
likely  enough  fax  from  profitable. 

Some  years  ago,  we  recall,  a  city — we  believe  ii  was 
in  New  Jersey — planned  to  start  a  soap  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  employment  to  those  unemployed 
that  could  find  no  work  in  the  municipal  wood  chopping 
vard.    What  has  become  of  it  ? 


A  subscriber  ask-  :"Can  you  tell  us  of  the  practicabil- 
ity of  recovering  the  stock  from  waste  wash  water  in 
woolen  mills  and  laundries ?  We  understand  it  is  being 
done  in  some  mills  in  Europe,  but  that  the  process  is  so 
expensive  as  to  make  it  impracticable  here/' 

The  process  being  actually  carried  out  in  some  pla>  es. 
there  seems  to  be  a  possibility,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  make  it  pay.  As  one  of  the  chief  among 
these  favorable  circumstances,  we  take  it,  we  must  con- 
sider tlie  high  value  of  fats.  But  just  what  must  be  the 
value  of  stock  to  warrant  such  a  recovery  of  fatty  acids 
from  the  waste  wash  wafer  we  have  no  means  of  calcu- 
lating. 

As  "'lie  is  a  public  benefactor  who  can  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow,  where  only  one  grew  before,"  any- 
one who — at  the  present  price  of  stock — could  figure  out 
a  profit  in  any  process  for  the  object  stated,  would  be 
entitled  to  the  profit  and  to  the  claim  of  being  a  real 
benefactor. 


To  Mr.  B,  Fair. 

We  have  read  your  article  in  April  issue  of  Journal 
twice,  very  carefully,  and  regret  that  your  imputation, 
we  are  not  careful  readers,  compels  us  to  be  a  trifle  in- 
quisitorial. Please  state  where  that  "not"  was  inserted 
inadvertently  in  your  February  article,  negativing  the 
sense  of  your  remark  about  the  relation  between  the  boss 
and  the  soap  chemist.  Name  the  line,  counting  from 
top  or  bottom  of  page,  or  quote  the  sentence.  Also 
please  tell  n*  in  what  factory  soap  is  made  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  in  your  article  in  April  Journal,  result- 
in-'  in  an  excessive  amount  of  glycerine  being  retained 
in  the  neutral  fat  remaining  in  the  soap.  And  now  for 
the  question:  "What  harm  has  the  chemist's  work 
wrought  in  the  soap  factory  so  far?" 

This  question,  really,  has  already  been  answered  brief- 
ly in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  our  reply  in  January 
Journal;  however,  we  promised  in  our  last  to  answer 
more  fully. 

In  looking  over  our  stock  of  material  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  this  answer,  we  find  an  abundant  supply, 
but  recognize  the  importance  of  using  only  such  as  can 
asily  verified,  because  it  would  never  do  to  narrate 
private  and  hence  unprovable  fact-.  A  ease  of  harm 
wrought  in  the  soap  industry  by  a  chemist,  which  can  be 
readily  verified,  is  published  in  the  January  number  of 


the  Soap  Gazette,  page  26,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Jot  i;\  li/s  readers  we  here  reproduce  the  article 
verbatim,  except  that  we  do  not  give  the  names  of  the 
person  and  firms  in  full : 

B.C.  H.,  for  years  an  expert  chemist  in  the  employ  of  the  S. 
Packing  Co.,  who  has  discovered  a  process  for  making  a  super- 
lative quality  of  soap  out  of  buttermilk  is  behind  a  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in  this  city  to  carry  on  its 
manufacture.  The  plan  contemplates  the  organization  of  a 
stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  chief  men  connected  with  the  B.  Creamery  Compan}*-  have 
readily  agreed  to  take  a  large  part  of  the  stock.  Mr.  H.  was 
attracted  to  Lincoln  by  the  knowledge  acquired  by  dilligent 
inquiry  that  the  output  of  buttermilk  at  the  B.  Creamery 
Company's  plant  is  the  largest  from  any  single  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Buttermilk  is  largely  a  waste  product  in  the 
economy  of  the  creamery.  If  soap  are  not  visionary  the  pro- 
cess will  revolutionize  the  soap  making  industry,  as  its  product 
is  free  from  the  uncleanliness  that  characterizes  the  making  of 
soap  under  existing  processes. 

"Now,  "what  do  you  think  of  that?"  Can  you  see  the 
harm  this  expert  chemist  has  done  or  tried  to  do  to  the 
soap  industry,  and  incidentally  to  all  these  people  who 
enjoy  a  glass  of  ice  cold  buttermilk  with  a  liberal  dash 
of  bacilli  in  it  ?  If  you  can,  then  ponder  and  wonder 
upon  the  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  soap  industry, 
and  allow  us  to  whisper  into  your  ear  that  we  were  in 
a  sportive  mood  when  we  replied  to  your  question  :  "What 
harm  has  the  chemists"  work  wrought  in  the  soap  fac- 
tory so  far?"  Had  you  asked  :  ''What  harm  has  the  soap 
boiler's  work  wrought  in  the  soap  factory  so  far?""  -we 
would  have  replied  to  you.  too,  and  would  have  made  it 
quite  as  warm  for  the  soap  boiler,  i.  e.,  for  the  bad  soap 
boiler. 

And  the  moral  of  this  story  is:  A  good  thing,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  good  soap  chemist  or  a  red-cheeked 
apple,  will  do  no  harm  :  but  a  bad  thing,  whether  bad 
soap  boiler  or  ancient  banana,  will  do  no  gcod.  How- 
ever, there  are  both  good  and  bad  soap  chemists  and  good 
and  bad  soap  boilers — upon  which  all  employers  of  soap 
chemists  and  soap  boilers  are  agreed — hence  both  the 
soap  chemist  and  the  soap  boiler  may  do  either  good  or 
harm,  according  to  their  quality,  and  consequently  the 
boss  should  keep  an  eye  on  their  doings.  Isn't'  that 
sound  logic?      Very  respectfully. 

Bivalent. 


Oil  of  Peach  Kernels  in  Almond  Oil. 

A  Chowless   (Chem.  Zeit.)   states  that  the  presence 

of  peach  kernel  oil  in  almond  oil  may  lie  detected  by 
the  following  test :  An  equal. volume  of  the  oil  is  poured 
upon  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1:42,  an  equal  volume 
of  an  ethereal  solution  of  phlorogluein.  1  in  1,000,  added 
and  the  whole  shaken  vigorously.  Pure  almond  oil  gives 
with  this  treatment  a  faint  rose-red  tint,  but  if  oil  of 
peach  kernels  i<  present  the  color  is  an  intense  raspberrj 
red  with  a  shade  of  violet. 
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AMONG     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 

No.  8— C/?e  Standard  Soap  Works,  San  Francisco. 


Our  excursions  "among  the  soap  factories"  will  take 
us  to  the  Pacific  coast  this  month,  where  we  shall  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  Standard  Soap  Works,  located  at  West 
Berkeley. 

Though  not  playing  its  former  important  role  in  re- 
cent years,  its  past  (and  very  likely  its  future)  will 
prove  interesting.  Starting  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  the  business  grew,  under  the  able  management  of 
the  late  Captain  Thomas,  until  it  became  at  one  time 
the  most  important  soap,  candle  and  glycerine  factor}' 


But  the  time  came  when  his  age  was  unequal  to  the 
hard  tasks  he  had  undertaken  and  when  his  several  in- 
terests began  to  suffer.  The  soap  factory  lost  ground 
and  for  a  time  came  to  a  standstill.  Then  the  Haswell- 
Haynes  Co.  became  the  successor  and  undertook  to  carry 
on  the  business,  but  it  did  not  flourish  and  the  firm  last 
named  is  out  of  existence  at  this  time. 

Capt.  Thomas  died  some  years  ago,  but  his  widow  sur- 
vived him  and  retained  a  large  interest  in  the  plant, 
even  operating  it  to  some  extent. 


throughout  the  far  west.  In  1875  it  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  §5500,000,  with  Capt.  Thomas  at  its 
head.  The  latter  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
man,  full  of  grit,  energy  and  ambition,  and  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  soap  factory,  either.  He  was  in- 
terested in  a  number  of  enterprises,  notably  in  the  bank- 
ing business  and  in  operating  a  steamboat  line  across 
the  bay  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  owing  to  the  latter  fact, 
we  believe,  that  he  was  generally  known  as  "Captain" 
Thomas.  Many  will  remember  him  as  a  tall,  sinewy, 
white-haired,  old  man,  as  he  was  seen  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893,  where  he  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  then  newly  introduced  French  ma- 
chine for  rapidly  drying  freshly  made  soap  and  milling- 
it  on  the  spot.  Pie  was  struggling  valiantly  with  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  Exposition, 
which  did  not  permit  him  to  boil  soap  on  the  spot,  and 
operated  the  machine  with  cold-made,  half-boiled  and 
re-melted  soaps.  At  the  end  of  the  Exposition  he  took 
a  machine  with  him,  to  operate  it  in  California. 


Such  a  large  plant,  however,  obviously  requires  young- 
er and  more  experienced  management  and  we  learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  firm  of  Tillman  &  Bendel,  large  whole- 
sale grocers  at  San  Francisco,  bare  acquired  the  concern 
and  will  operate  it  on  a  scale  more  in  keeping  with  its 
actual  importance.  It  was  the  occasion  of  this  prospec- 
tive revival  that  made  us  refer  to  this  once  famous  plant 
this  month. 


To  the  Representatives  of  Duval  Co..  to 

the    Legislature  of  Florida., 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  13,  1903. 
Gentlemen:  As  an  American  citizen  and  a  resident  of 
this  State  for  over  twenty-two  years;  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  industry  of  perfumery,  and  as  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Soap  Journal  and  Man- 
ufacturing Chemist,  published  in  ~  [ilwaukee,  Wis.; 
in  the  interests  of  every  industry  coi    iim^rs  of  "Naval 
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Store  products/'  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  your  im- 
partial consideration  sonic  of  my  views  on  questions 
which  are  going  to  be  discussed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Florida  Legislature. 

The  most  important  of  all  is  the  preservation  of  our 
pine  forests.  Strong  and  adequate  legislation  is  imper- 
atively needed  to  prevent  the  fate  met  by  several  states 
Dorth  of  us,  where  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a 
complete  devastation  has  been  effected.  Our  State,  as 
a  consequence,  lias  become  the  field  of  exploitation  of 
the  Naval  Stoics  industry.  Unless  some  radical  meas- 
ures are  immediately  resorted  to,  Florida's  pine  forests 
are  doomed,  and  as  in  tier  sister  States  they  will  soon 
he  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  strong  current  of  public  indignation,  has  caused  the 
authors  of  that  wholesale  destruction  to  pause  and  to 
reflect,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  mend 
their  ways.  It  is  true  that  they  organize  into  corpora- 
tions and  associations  and  that  their  organs  loudly  pro- 
claim the  wisdom  and  the  in  e<  <<ity  of  more  conserva- 
tive ways  of  operation,  out  they  go  on,  as  in  the  past, 
just  the  same.  Their  protestations  of  welcome  for  pre- 
servative measures  are  not  sincere.  They  are  thrown 
as  a  blind  in  order  to  calm  the  agitation  and  indignation 
so  strongly  manifested  by  public  opinion,  with  the  men- 
tal reservation  to  go  on  as  they  have  done,  as  soon  as 
the  time  for  the  legislation  of  measures  which  would  ef- 
lectivclv  check  their  work  of  destruction  has  past.  Oh. 
yes !  in  conventions  held  here  and  there  they  pass  reso- 
lutions that,  on  paper,  seem  inspired  by  a  conservative 
and  preservative  spirit,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely 
on  them :  the  stake  is  too  important. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  sudden  conver- 
sion is  sincere?  Are  not  the  men  who  have  ruined  other 
States  the  same  men  who  have  come  in  tins  State?  And 
are  not  these  men  intelligent  enough  to  have  been  eap- 
able  of  seeing  long  ago  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  work 
of  destruction?  Are  not  these  men  the  same  ones  that 
have  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  future  and  let  greed 
for  the  present  be  their  ruler?  Beware  of  their  sudden 
conversion.  Their  press  organs  are  very  loud  in  praising 
these  conversions,  but  the  holders  of  the  "pencil"  are 
hound  to  them,  and  their  expressions  should  he  accepted 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  im- 
perative for  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  of  the 
climate,  of  health  and  of  the  industry  of  Xaval  Stores  it- 
self, forever. 

Beware  of  their  sudden  conversion,  I  repeat.  It  is  not 
sincere.  If  it  is  needed  of  a  proof  you  could  find  it  in 
the  slowness,  in  the  reluctance,  I  may  say,  of  adopting 
for  the  gathering  of  the  gum  the  Hughes'  Cup  System, 
which  has  been  <-'  qiied,  imitated  and  made  use  of  by 
Prof.  C.  ITert  .  -  hat  system  has  been  originated  and 
in  use  in   I'"'-  •  over  4?  years  and  with  such  results 


that  anyone  not  blinded  by  insatiable  greed  would  have 
adopted  it  as  a  blessing.  Although  the  several  years  of 
practical  experiences  made  by  Prof.  Herty,  showing  ir- 
refutably the  immense  advantage  derived  by  the  use  of 

that  system,  the  efforts,  the  expense  of  the  nation's  funds 
for  tho benefit  of  sonic  \'vw  men  (who  did  not  need  to  be 
helped  financially),  have  proven  a  failure  and  this  shows 
that  the  old  spirit  of  greed  in  the  present,  and  the  in- 
difference as  to  the  future  arc  still  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, for,  what  else  but  failure  can  it  be  called,  when 
an  authority  not  to  he  contested,  and  which  is  no  less 
than  the  organ  of  the  Associations  and  Corporations  of 
the  "Naval  Stores,"  owns  that  hut  one  per  cent,  of  the 
boxed  trees  will  be  turpentined  with  the  crip?  Think 
of  it,  99  destructive  boxes  and  only  one  poor,  solitary 
preservative  cup!  Oh,  there  are  yet  beautiful  days  in 
store  for  the  greedy  operators  and  for  their  friends,  the 
lumbermen.  Heed  the  voice  of  the  people,  gentlemen, 
the  people  of  Florida  want  the  industry;  not  for  5  or  15 
years,  but  forever.  The  people  want  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  and  of  the  incomparable  Florida  climate,  in- 
stead of  ruin  and  desolation.  You  have  it  in  your  power 
to  help  them  to  accomplish  that,  and  the  people  trust 
you;  fail  not  to  deserve  that  great  honor.  And  your 
task  is  not  limited  to  that  question,  either.  I  understand 
that  the  Georgia  Legislature  has  to  consider  a  bill  for 
'the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  "Industrial  Record,"  published  here,  has  made  the 
same  point.  That  is  right;  the  fraud  should  be  pre- 
vented, but  there  is  another  way  of  adulteration — which 
I  beg  to  respectfully  commend  to  your  attention.  It  is 
not  less  than  the  adulteration  in  the  operation  of  dis- 
tilling, and  it  is  that  adulteration  that  caused  me  to  say 
in  an  article  published  in  1900  in  the  "Metropolis,"  that 
there  was  not,  in  this  country,  a  single  drop  of  pure 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  I  repeat  that  assertion  to-day, 
and  will  repeat  it  as  long  as  it  is  introduced  with  the 
gum  into  the  'still,  all  sorts  of  impurities,  representing 
no  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Among  these  im- 
purities there  are  some  of  offensive  and  dangerous 
nature;  poisonous  substances  in  the  form  of  "fungus" 
are  among  them ;  even  insects,  bugs,  toad  stools,  lizards. 
dirt,  decayed  herbs  and  leaves,  etc.,  and  all  that  goes  into 
the  still  to  make  American  spirits  of  turpentine  for 
medicinal  use!  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say. that  if  I  had 
the  choice  between  the  adulteration  with  kerosene  and 
the  adulteration  in  the  gum,  I  would  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  former,  because  it  is  incontestahly  less  dan- 
gerous. A  law  should  be  enacted  to  compel  the  opera- 
tors to  eliminate  all  impurities  before  the  distilling  of 
■the  gum.  I  know  by  experience  that  even  the  Hughes 
System  of  gathering  the  gum  with  cups  should  not  dis- 
pense from  the  process  of  elimination.  If  this  is  neces- 
sary where  all  the  gum  is  gathered  in  cups,  how  much 
more  it  is  necessary  when  such  a  small  quantity  as  one 
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per  cent,  of  it  is  gathered  in  that  way.  Yes,  the  matter 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration  and  of  your  efforts  to 
secure  protective  measures  against  such  a  practice,  a 
practice  that  should  be  shunned  by  any  manufacturer 
who  has  pride  enough  to  "produce  pure  products;  a  prac- 
tice which,  in  many  cases,  may  be  dangerous  to  health. 

But  I  must  warn  you  that  the  operators,  as  a  rule,  are 
as  much  opposed  or  reluctant  to  adopt  improvements  for 
the  production  of  better  products  as  they  are  of  the 
adoption  of  the  cup  system.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
not  a  single  suggestion,  either  by  print  or  by  word,  in 
regard  to  the  increase  of  the  selling  price  has  ever  been 
made  towards  the  production  of  products  of  higher 
standard  in  quality  which  would  give  them  a  greater 
market  value?  No;  the  only  way  they  have  found  is  re- 
duction of  production.  Therefore,  you  may  expect  re- 
sistance against  any  attempt  to  compel  them  to  manufac- 
ture pure  products.  They  well  know  that  I  have  exposed 
their  practice  and  most  of  them  know  also  that  I  am 
fighting  for  the  elimination  of  the  impurities  as  I.  have 
described  and  in  order  to  check  my  efforts  they  have 
planned  and  played  me  a  trick  which  could  have  had  the 
desired  effect  but  for  the  detection  in  time  of  their 
scheme.  They  wanted  to  refute  my  assertions  in  declar- 
ing them  incompetent  or  malicious,  and,  perhaps,  both, 
and  here  is  the  scheme  resorted  to: 

It  was  on- the  23rd  of  December  last,  I  was  honored 
by  a  visit,  at  my  residence,  1802  East  Duval  street,  of 
Mr.  D.  H.  McMillan,  a  well  known  and  prominent  tur- 
pentine operator.  Mr.  McMillan  asked  me  to  analyze 
for  him  two  flasks  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  he  ten- 
dered me,  as  they  were  suspected  of  adulteration,  and 
as  he  could  not  find  it  out  himself;  indeed,  he  added, 
"I  have  been  told  by  a  druggist  that  you  are  the  only 
man  here  who  can  do  that."  It  was  about  noon  time, 
and  he  wanted  to  have  my  opinion  at  about  1  p.  m.,  be- 
cause his  companion,  who  was  interested  in  the  matter, 
was  to  leave  town  at  about  that  time.  I  replied  that 
this  was  impossible.  First,  the  operation  was  extremely 
complicated  and  difficult,  and,  second,  that  my  apparatus 
was  not  in  order  for  that  operation.  He  then  asked  me 
if  I  could  say  whether  the  spirits  were  pure  or  not  with- 
out resorting  to  a  thorough  analysis.:  I  replied  that  I 
might  be  able  to  say  that  after  a  serious  examination, 
but  that  I  could  not  make  it  before  4  or  5  p.  m.  "Very 
well,"  he  said,  "you  can  take  the  whole  day  to-morrow 
and  I  shall  call  again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
pay  you  well  for  the  work."'  To  which  1  replied  that  I 
would  do  it  without  charge  for  the  love  of  the  work 
itself. 

I  took  the  two  flasks,  without  opening  them.  I  placed 
them  on  my  desk.  An  hour  or  so  later  I  went  to  town 
and  the  idea  to  call  at  his  office  for  some  information 
came  upon  me.  I  found  the  office  closed.  I  inquired 
of  a  storekeeper,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  McMillan  was  at 


the  office  of  the  Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Co.,  he  being 
a  vice-president  of  the  concern.  Upon  learning  this  I 
smelled  a  "trap."  I  at  once  went  back  home,  examined 
the  contents  of  the  flasks  and  found  out  that  the  spirits 
were  "Rectified  Spirits  of  Turpentine,"  after  the  form- 
ula of  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopea.  I  saw  their  object  at 
once,  but  I  acted  as  if  I  had  not  detected  the  scheme.  I 
took  the  flasks  to  the  "Consolidated"  offices,  where  I 
found  Mr.  McMillan.  I  told  him  that  having  learned 
of  his  connection  with  the  new  concern  I  declined  to. 
make  the  examination  of  the  samples,  simply  and  solely 
because  I  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone 
having  any  connection  whatever  with  Mr.  Coachman. 
Mr.  McMillan  insisted,  saying  that  the  latter  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter,  etc.  I  persisted  in  my  re- 
fusal. He  then  begged  me  to  tell  him  of  someone  else 
who  could  do  the  work.  I  suggested  Mr.  Leake,  of  the 
firm  of  Leake  &  McNeil;  he  thanked  me,  but  he  has 
never  been  to  see  Mr.  Leake  up  to  this  hour. 

I  learned  that  Mr.  Coachman  had  arrived  from  New 
York,  by  the  Clyde  steamer,  on  the  same  morning  at 
8:30.  What  was  the  scheme?  Simply  this:  "We  will 
have  Mculie  examine  these  spirits,  which  were  bought 
or  procured  in  New  York.  He  is  so  deadly  in  earnest 
about  his  criticism  that,  in  an  unguarded  moment  he 
will  pronounce  them  adulterated  and  then  we  will  be  in 
position  to  say  that  he  knows  nothing  about  what  he 
says  and  that  his  charges  are  simply  malicious. 

The  result  will  be  that  he  will  have  to  shut  up  and 
quit  to  annoy  us  with  his  utterances,  which,  after  that, 
nobody  will  believe."  That  was  the  plan.  But  they  did 
not  stop  there.  On  the  clay  after  my  refusal  I  was  again 
visited  by  another  gentleman,  bringing  also  two-  other 
flasks  of  spirits  to  be  examined,  and  this  time  they  were 
sent  by  Mr.  McMillan  of  the  Copper  Works.  The  man 
who  recited  the  taught  lesson  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  scheme  and  protested  strongly  and  sincerely 
when  I  told  him  that  only  the  flasks  had  been  changed, 
but  that  the  spirits  were  the  same  as  those  I  had  refused, 
to  examine  on  the  previous"  clay.  I  opened  one  of  the 
flasks,  and,  of  course,  I  was  right.  I  gently  dismissed 
the  man,  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  requested 
him  to  tell  Mr.  McMillan  that  I  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  On  the  same  afternoon  I 
met  Mr.  McMillan,  the  coppersmith,  who  owned  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  other  McMillan  to  try 
the  trick  again.  Think  of  the  mighty  $3,000,000  cor- 
poration needing  poor  me  to  tell  them  whether  their 
spirits  of  turpentine  are  adulterated  or  not,  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  I  have  waited  to  expose  that 
scheme  until  the  time  when  the  exposure  could  be  of 
value  as  a  warning  to  you,  of  what  may  be  expected. 

Permit  me  to  also  refer  to  the  "duty"  of  securing  an 
appropriation  for  an  exhibit  at  the  S  .'Louis  Exposition. 
I  will  give  my  humble  endorsement    ro  the  patriotic  nt- 
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terances  of  the  President  of  our  Board  of  Trade  when 
he  said:  "Florida  can  well  afford  to  appropriate  $100,- 
000  and  move."'  Secretary  Smith,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  cannot  he  suspected  of  an  unwise  or  danger- 
ous move,  said,  on  the  same  occasion:  "Florida,  can  well 
afford  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  and  I  hope  that 
that  appropriation  will  be  made  when  the  Legislature 
convenes." 

Some  recent  articles  in  the  newspapers  convey  a  ten- 
dency to  the  reverse.  The  Governor  discourages  the  ef- 
fort and  the  Times  Union,  of  course,  says  the  Governor 
is  right.  Well,  as  a  man  who  has  spent  much  money  in 
participating  in  expositions,  with  the  certitude  before- 
hand of  financial  loss,  but  with  the  desire  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  my  adopted  State,  T  dare  and  presume 
to  say  that  the  Governor  and  the  editor  of  the  Times 
Union  are  both  radically  wrong,  and  that  they  do  Flor- 
ida an  injustice  and  an  injury. 

And,  although  I  might,  perhaps,  correctly  guess  and 
express  the  causes  of  that  attitude,  I  will  refrain  from 
giving  my  opinion  upon  the  matter,  but  I  will  bring 
forth  in  support  of  my  opinions  the  comments  of  the 
Savannah  News,  as  published  in  the  Metropolis,  in 
the  issue  of  March  27  : 

"The  people  of  Florida  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  will  have  an 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  Gov.  Jennings  said  a 
day  or  two  ago  that  Florida  could  not  afford  to  have  an 
exhibit  that  would  do  her  justice,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  California  has  $2,000,000  to  spend  on  her 
exhibit,  justice  to  Florida  could  not  be  done  with  $100,- 
000.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  an  exhibit 
with  $100,000.  Indeed,  Florida  could  make  a  very  fine 
exhibit  on  a  sum  much  less  than  that.  Of  course,  Flor- 
ida is  not  as  rich  as  California  and  cannot,  therefore, 
afford  to  spend  as  much  money  at  St.  Louis,  but  Florida 
is  not  a  poor  State  by  any  means,  and,  besides,  she  has 
not  any  debt  worth  speaking  of. 

"It  is  not  the  size  of  the  exhibit  that  always  makes 
the  best  impression :  its  quality  is  what  attracts.  What 
impression,  for  instance,  would  California  oranges  make 
when  compared  with  those  of  Florida?  And  Florida 
pineapples?  Arc  there  pineapples  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  that  compare  with  them?  There  are  dozens  of 
products  in  which  Florida  excels  California  products  in 
which  they  are  competitors,  but  in  every  instance  the' 
decision,  if  a  comparison  were  instituted,  would  be  in 
Florida's  favor. 

"We  do  not  think  it  good  policy  on  Florida's  part  to 
remain  away  from  the  Fair  simply  because  California 
can  afford  to  spend  more  money  than  she  can  on  her 
exhibit.  It  i<  not  the  best  dressed  girl  at  the  ball  that 
attracts  the  m<><  rttcntion.  Florida,  with  much  less 
than  $100,000,  ea     make  an  impression  at  St.  Louis  that 


would  do  her  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  that  she  can 
afford  that  amount  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt." 

That  is  really  friendly  and  sound  talk;  it  should  help 
to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
at  least.  Suffer  not,  gentlemen,  that  it  can  be  said  that 
Florida,  the  Queen  of  the  South,  the  brightest  jewel  of 
the  Union,  the  Riviera  of  America,  the  rendezvous  of 
fashion  and  of  millionaires,  is  too  poor  to  take  a  promis- 
cuous place  in  that  great  Exposition,  where,  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  world,  semi-barbarous  people  tax  to 
the  utmost  their  resources  in  order  to  participate  in  that 
fraternal  contest  tending  to  the  development  of  progress 
and  the  ennoblement  of  mankind  and  civilization. 

And,  when  the  appropriation  is  voted,  do  not  appoint 
for  commissioners  any  of  those  political  wire  pullers,  nor 
any  of  those  who  may  do  away  with  exhibits  confided  to 
their  care.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  has  proved  himself  the  right  man  at  tire  right 
place,  and  that  man  is  Gen.  W.  li.  Sebring,  who,  with 
Prof.  Curtis'  help,  made  a  success  at  the  Exposition  of 
New  Orleans,  in  188-1-85,  with  the  mere  pittance  of  a 
$5,000  appropriation.  With  that  he  found  the  way  of 
making  a  success  for  Florida  and  to  refund  $700! 
Think  of  that  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Gen. 
Sebring  deserves  a  monument ;  but  what  he  surely  de- 
serves is  the  appointment  of  Florida  Commissioner  to 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Yours  very  truly,  E.  Moulie. 


Soap  Manufacture  In.  Cuba.. 

(Special  Report  to  the  American  Soap  Journal.) 

I  appear  to  hear  daily  of  new  soap  manufacturers 
here,  and  by  all  appearances  fresh  ones  spring  up  on  all 
sides. 

Speaking  only  of  those  I  know  of,  and  that  are  of  any 
importance,  there  are  to  my  knowledge  actually  five  soap 
factories  in  Havana  proper  and  a  sixth  one  is  preparing 
for  business.  The  principal  firm  in  Havana,  established 
for  over  40  years,  is  Sabates  y  Boda,  20  Universidad  ; 
next  is  Cruzellas  Pino,  y  Co.,  Monte  316.  The  first 
named  firm  is  doing  the  largest  trade,  but  the  Cruzellas 
are  advertising  extensively.  Next  comes  the  firm  of 
Puig  y  Giberga,  Zanga  152,  and  Guise  y  Hno.,  48  Jesus 
did  Monte.  There  is  one  other  whose  address  and  im- 
portance I  do  not  know.  The  latest  firm  is  A. 
d'Fstampes  S.  en  C. 

In- other  parts  of  the  island  there  are,  besides:  Jose 
Balta,  4  Calle  de  Clouet,  Cienfuegos;  Rovirosa  Hno.  y 
Cia.,  Puerto  Principe;  Juan  Escarra,  Sancti-Spiritu ; 
Antonio  Sabido,  Santa  Clara;  Jose  E.  Marx,  Matanzas. 
The  latter  purchased  the  plant  of  the  former  American 
Soap  Co.,  that  formerly  existed  at  Matanzas.  There  are, 
I  hear,  other  soap  manufacturers,  but.  I  know  not  who 
they  are,  nor  their  importance. 
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Sabates  sell  at  $4.50  Spanish  gold,  and  Cruzellas  at 
$4.00  and  $4.25;  others  at  $3.75.  Spanish  gold  is  at 
10  per  cent,  discount  compared  with  American  gold.  So, 
you  see,  the  soap  trade  is  anything  but  bright,  as  all 
chemicals,  etc.,  in  grcatipart  come  from  the  U.  S.  and 
pay  freight  and  duty.  The  boxes  which, 'in  the  U.  S., 
cost,  say,  13  cents,  cost  25  and  27  cents  here,  and  when 
10  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  sale  price  to  reach  Amer- 
ican gold  standard,  soap  does  not  sell  fox  over  $3.25  to 
$3.50  on  an  average. 

I  believe  that  he  Spanish  soap  "Piocamora,"  which  is 
still  imported  very  largely,  is  losing  and  must  forcibly 
lose  ground. 

Bosin  costs  2  cents  here,  silicate  $1.75,  soda  ash,  talc 
and  silex  the  same ;  tallow  6i  cents,  cocoanut  oil  7  cents, 
caustic  soda  3  cents.    And  the  cry  is  for  cheap  soap. 

The  Spanish  soap  "Rocamora"  sells  at  $5.25  to  $5.30. 


American   Soapmakers  on  the 
Australian  Tariff. 

The  letter  of  an  Australian  correspondent  recently 
published  in  the  American  Soap  Journal,  causes  the 
Soapmaher  and  Perfumer  (England)  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks — not  entirely  warranted,  we  think : 

The  Australian  tariff  has  been  pretty  freely  discussed 
by  American  soap  manufacturers  who  have  had,  and  still 
have  business  connections  with  the  Australian  States. 
The  apparent  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived  is, 
that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  dealt  very  hard- 
ly by  them.  Protective  duties  are  all  very  well  in  Amer- 
ica, but  Americans  have  a  great  dislike  to  them  when 
other  countries  impose  them  on  goods  of  American 
origin.  In  other  words,  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  always 
suitable  for  the  gander.  The  American  soapmakers  are 
great  believers  in  the  principle  of  free  trade — in  other 
countries  but  their  own,  and  regard  the  action  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  as  inimical  to  the  world's  com- 
merce in  general,  and  their  business  in  particular.  But 
as  business  men  they  are  seeing  how  they  can  suit  them- 
selves and  their  methods  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 
They  are  convinced  that  in  the  Commonwealth  there  is 
a  splendid  market  for  their  products;  how  to  obtain  a 
firmer  hold  on  that  market  in  spite  of  the  tariff  is  what 
is  now  occupying  their  attention. 

We  learn  from  an  American  soap  contemporary  that 
for  a  few,  months  after  the  passing  of  the  tariff  Austral- 
ian manufacturers  sat  still  eagerly  watching  each  other, 
and  talking  of  leaving  "each  other's  territory"  alone,  but 
this  could  not  last,  and  manufacturers  began  sending 
travellers  out  of  their  own  States  and  trespassing  on 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  close  preserves  of  others. 
While  they  were  content  with  watching  each  other, 
American  manufacturers  were  pushing  their  brands  on 
the  Colonial  market,  and  we  learn' that  manv  of  them 


have  now  a  very  firm  footing,  the  tariff  notwithstanding. 
While  the  Australian  manufacturers  are  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  the  Americans  are  doing  the  business. 
What  the  end  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  foretell,  but  as  our 
American  contemporary  puts  it,  "it  will  end  in  larger 
trade  for  those  who  are  up-to-dates,  and  keep  pushing 
with  energy  and  advertising  with  intelligence,  while 
many  will  fall  behind  or  fall  out  of  the  race  entirely. 
Hitherto  each  manufacturer  in  Australia  has  had  to  deal 
with  the  back  yard  trade,  now  each  has  his  chance  at  the 
business  of  a  continent." 

'Meantime,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  ef- 
forts British  manufacturers  are  putting  forward  to  hold 
the  connections  they  still  have  or  wish  to  make  in  Aus- 
tralia. 


Complexion  Quackery. 

Some  forms  of- empiricism  which  I  have  recently  ob- 
served may  be  of  interest.  One  knows  the  ease  with 
which  a  large  section  of  the  feminine  community,  in  the 
confiding  innocence  and  simple  trustfulness  with  which 
they  are  generally  credited,  are  gulled  by  boastful  med- 
ical pretenders.  Especially  do  they  seem  to  lend  an  all- 
too-willing  ear  to  the  machinations  of  the  quack  when 
the  external  membranous  integuments  of  their  simple 
beings  do  not  afford  the  complete  and  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  which  they  aspire.  We  learn  that  the  task  of 
cosmetics  is  the  supplying  of  preparations  suitable  for 
the  rational  care  and  beautifying  of  the  skin  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  in  our  business  are  accustomed 
to  supply  legitimate  demands  in  this  respect — from  face 
powder  to  freckle  cream,  and  from  complexion  tablets 
to  caustic  applications.  But  although  much  of  the 
prejudice  and  ignorance  formerly  associated  with  the  art 
of  cosmetics  has  disappeared  simultaneously  with  the 
application  of  science  to  their  manufacture  and  employ- 
ment, that  which  still  remains  is  rendered  much  more 
difficult  of  elimination  by  some  practices  which  prevail 
in  the  present  age  which  subsequently  necessitate  the  use 
of  cosmetics.  To  desire  a  beaaitiful  face  is,  of  course,  no 
sin,  and  every  woman  owes  it  to  herself— seeing  that 
man  looketh  always  on  the  outward  form — to  adopt 
legitimate  means  of  amending  her  inherent  or  acquired 
deficiencies  in  this  direction.  Of  course,  this  is  a  dis- 
tinctly commonplace  observation,  but  I  am  led  to  it  by 
a  contemplation  of  the  tortures  which  so-called  complex- 
ion specialists  have,  in  their  genius,  devised  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  beauty-seeking  women  who  can  pay 
for  such  luxuries.  A  skin  like  unto  a  babe's  seems  the 
thing  most  desired  at  the  present  time  by  female  fre- 
quenters of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  wealthy,  and 
American  and  Continental  quacks  ai-e  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  removal  of  the  outer  skin  is  the  claim 
of  the  face  artist,  and  in  one  case  that  I  saw  recentlv  de- 
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scribed  the  face  was  first  painted  all  over  with  some 
liquid — about  which  a  good  deal  of  secrecy  was  implied, 
but  which  turned  out,  on  analysis,  to  be  a  solution  of 
isinglass — which  caused  the  skin  to  tighten.  After  the 
lapse  of  nearly  an  hour  the  "artist,"  using  a  silver  im- 
plement resembling  an  ordinary  small  fruit  knife,  deli- 
cately  removed  the  dried  surface,  claiming  that  the  little 
curled-up  scrapings  were  the  outer  skin,  the  detachment 
of  which  caused  the  now  quite  pinky  complexion.  That, 
however,  and  the  accompanying,  soreness,  disappeared 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  for  this  artistic  gulling  the  fee 
is  only  20  guineas ! 

It,  however,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  another 
process,  participants  in  which  pay,  according  to  my  in- 
formant, 200  guineas  for  excruciating  torture  and  the 
risk  of  blood-poisoning.  The  modvs  operandi  is  to  first 
blister  the  face  all  over  by  the  application  of  some  drug. 
This  is  preliminary  to  isolating  the  submissive  patient 
for  more  than  a  week  in  a  dark  room.  Then,  after  the 
face  has  been  covered  with  cosmetics  and  plasters,  some 
sort  of  skin  does,  I  am  assured  by  a  Daily  News  writer, 
and  as  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  come  away,  leav- 
ing a  colour  which  is  described  as  "rose  blush.''  In  some 
way,  too,  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  swollen,  so  that 
wrinkles  temporarily  disappear;  but  the  patient  has  to 
avoid  windy  weather  and  preserve  the  new  complexion 
by  the  artful  aid  of  a  special  skilled  maid  with  a  supply 
of  skin  tonics,  "epidermal  food,"  and  so  forth. 


Arsenic  In,  Glycerin. 

JiY    .T.    BOUGAULT. 

Although  glycerin  is  intended  generally  for  external 
application  only,  a  certain  portion  is  taken  internally, 
often  in  large  doses,  either  by  itself  or  in  various  prepara- 
tions; the  presence  of  arsenic,  therefore,  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Commercially,  a  considerable  quantity  of  glycerin  is 
used  in  manipulating  wine,  and  in  tins  connection  I  am 
informed  the  users  are  on  their  guard,  and  every  sample 
of  glycerin  used  is  examined  carefully  and  especially  for, 
this  dangerous  impurity. 

I  myself  have  had  occasion  to  examine  glycerins 
destined  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  which  contained 
quantities  of  arsenic  corresponding  to  3  or  even  5  centi- 
grams of  arsenious  anhydride  per  liter.  And  what  gives 
importance  to  this  observation  is  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
amination was  not  of  one  small  sample  only,  but  of  sev- 
eral samples  taker  each  time  from  deliveries  of- several 
thousand  kilograms. 

Pharmacists  are  liable,  therefore,  to  receive  such  a 
class  of  glycerin,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
warned  of  this  eventuality. 

The  presence  of  the  arsenic  is  easily  detected  without 
having  recourse  to  the  destruction  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter, by  precipitation  in  the  form  of  sulphide.     But  sul- 


phuretted hydrogen  is  not  a  convenient  reagent  to  han- 
dle, so  I  recommend  the  following  method,  which  is  of 
sufficient  sensitiveness,  and  of  which  the  preparation  and 
use  is  simple.  This  reagent  is  based  on  hypophosphor- 
ous  acid,  which  was  prepared  some  years  ago  as  a  deli- 
cate test  for  arsenic  by  MM.  Engel  and  Bernard 
(Compte  rendes,  L896,  vol.  exxii.,  p.  390;  Journ.  de 
Pharm  et  Chira.,  1396  (6),  iii.,  p.  413.) 

Twenty  grams  of  hypophosphite  of  sodium  are  dis- 
solved in  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  200  c.c.  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  of  density— 1.17.  Chloride  of  sodium 
is  precipitated;  this  is  filtered  off  through  a  plug  of  cot- 
ton wool. 

Five  c.c.  of  the  glycerin  under  examination  and  10  c.c. 
of  the  reagent  are  placed  in  a  test  tube ;  after  well  mix- 
ing this  is  placed  in  a  boiling  hot  water  bath.  With  0.1 
milligram  of  arsenious  anhydride  we  obtain  a  brown 
coloration,  followed  rapidly  by  a  brownish  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate; with  0.02  milligram  we  still  get  a  distinct 
brown  coloration,  which  is  more  easily  seen  if  compared 
with  a  similar  tube  not  containing  arsenic.  Even  0.01 
milligram  gives  a  coloration,  and  after  standing  for 
some  days  a  precipitate  is  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube;  but  considering  only  the  0.02  milligram  test,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  rapidly  detect  4  milligrams  of  ar- 
senious anhydride  per  liter. 

The  appearance  of  the  precipitated  arsenic  is  very 
characteristic  and  a  practised  eye  cannot  be  deceived; 
if,  however,  any  doubt  did  exist,  the  precipitate  could  be 
collected  and  the  presence  of  arsenic  confirmed  by  the 
well-known  method  in  the  form  of  arseniate  of  silver. 

It  would  be  also  very  interesting  to  know  how  this 
arsenic  comes  to  be  in  the  glycerin,  but  the  particulars 
in  my  possession  do  not  enable  me  to  solve  the  question 
in  a  very  definite  manner. 

Glycerins  for  pharmaceutical  use  are  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  raw  products  from  two  different  sources: 

1.  Glycerins  from  saponification,  which  are  produced 
by  the  saponification  of  fatty  matters  by  means  of  lime, 
under  pressure. 

2.  Glycerins,  called  lyes,  which  arc  residues  from  the 
manufacture  of  soaps.  The  preparation  of  the  first  kind 
gives  no  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  arsenic. 
As  for  those  of  the  second  kind,  being  very  alkaline, 
they  have  to  be  saturated,  before  distillation,  with  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  -which  is  always  arsenical ;■  it 
may  be  that  this  acid  is  the  source  of  the  arsenic  of 
which  a  portion  would  be  carried  over  mechanically  dur- 
ing the  distillation. 

Distilled  glycerins  are  then  decolorized  with  animal 
black,  and  then  often  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
some  product  to  hide  their  more  or  less  yellow  appear- 
ance. I  am  not  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether  thi 
two  operations  are  likely  to  introduce  arsenic  into  the 
final  product. 
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Treatment  of  Spent  Lye. 

The  treatment  of  spent  lye  for  the  production  of 
crude  glycerine  is  a  problem  that  is  being  improved  at  a 
ratio  as  its  commercial  importance  has  expanded.  Not 
every  soap  factory  has  adopted  the  most  rational  pro- 
cedures, by  any  means,  and  new  improvements  deserve 
attention,  by  those  not  having  adopted  the  best,  fully  as 
much  as  by  those  now  in  the  lead. 

As  stated  in  a  circular  prepared  by  the  Jarecki  Chem- 
eial  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  crude  glycerine  containing 
a  low  percentage  of  impurities  is  much  more  valuable 
to  tire  refiner  than  is  the  ordinary,  average  crude  glyc- 
erine from  soap  lyes.  To  precipitate  the  excess  of  im- 
purities and  to  bring  up  the  crude  to  the  standard  of 
"candle  crude"  is  the  object  of  the  chemical  marketed 
under  the  name  of  "Ferriton'*  by  the  Jarecki  Chemical 
Co.  This  firm  is  ready  to  start  consumers  with  full  di- 
rections for  the  use  of  this  chemical,  and  will  accept  a 
small  order  for  trial.  Their  proposition  should  be  given 
an  impartial  investigation  by  all  producers  of  crude  glyc- 
erine as  a  by-product  in  the  soap  factory. 


Dyer's  Soa.p. 


Soap  is  used  by  dyers,  says  the  Textile  Mercury,  for 
many  purposes.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  dyeing  of 
cotton  with  such  dyes  as  benzopurpurine,  it  forms  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  dyebath.  A  soap  bath,  either 
plain  or  broken  by  acid,  is  the  principal  method  of  dye- 
ing silk;  it  is  frequently  used  to  prepare  goods  in  before 
dyeing,  to  free  them  from  dirt  and  grease;  or  a  soap 
bath  may  be  used  after  dyeing,  to  brighten  up  the  tints 
and  shades;  it  is  also  utilized  to  mill  cloths  in  after 
dyeing.  In  textile  printing,  a  soaping  after  the  print- 
ing and.  steaming  is  of  considerable  value  in  brightening 
up  the  colors  and  removing  the  thickening  material,  or 
in  helping  to  that  end. 

Good,  soap  is  an  expensive  article.  It  is  produced 
fr/nn  rather  costly  materials,  and  eonsid enable  care 
must  be  taken  in  its  manufacture;  hence  a  well-made 
soap  is  bound  to  be  expensive.  The  best  soaps  are  made 
from  tallow,  bleached  palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  olive  oil. 
nut  oil,  and  caustic  soda..  It  is  the  fats  which  make 
the  soap  expensive,  for  well-made  soap  will  contain  64 
per  cent,  or  even  more  fatty  matter,  some  6  or  7  per 
cent  alkali,  and  the  rest  water.  In  the  endeavor  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  making  soap  in  order  to  be  able 
to  offer  to  dyers  a  cheap  article,  low-grade  fats,  such  as 
bone  tallow,  are  used.  Cheaper  oils  and  soap  stock 
such  as  cotton  and  linseed  oils  and  rosin  are  also  em- 
ployed; the  last  body  does  not  really  saponify,  but 
makes  a  kind  of  soap  at  a  low  price; — hence  its  use. 

The  calico  printer  wants  a  soap  which  is  fairly  easily 
soluble  in  water.     For  this  reason,  palm,  olive,  cocoa- 


nut,  and  nut  oil  soaps  are  to  be  preferred  to  a  tallow 
soap,  which  is  not  very  soluble.  The  soap  must  be 
quite  neutral  in  its  properties;  if  it  contains  any  free 
alkali  this  might  act  upon  the  colors  and  alter  their 
tints,  or  cause  them  to  bleed.  Alkalinity,  however,  is 
avoided  by  care  in  making.  Rosin,  cotton  oil,  and  lin- 
seed oil  soaps  are  found  to  be  somewhat  alkaline  in  their 
properties,  and  to  cause  colors  to  run  or  bleed,  so  their 
use  should  be  avoided  in  making  calico  printers'  soap. 
As  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  perfectly  neutral 
soap  form  cocoanut  oil,  the  soap  maker  takes  care  to  use 
little  or  none  of  that  article,  more  especially  as  it  is  not 
a  cheap  soap  fat.  Printers'  soaps  should  not  have  a 
tendency  to  leave  any  odor  in  the  goods;  if  so,  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  one.  For  this  reason  soaps  made  from 
tallow,  lard,  cotton,  and  nut  oils  are  not  good  articles, 
as  the}r  are  apt  to  leave  the  cloth  with  rather  unpleas- 
ant odors.  It  therefore  happens  that,  on  account  of  the 
reasons  here  set  forth  ,the  calico  printer  prefers  a  soap 
made  from  palm  or  olive  oils  to  any  other  kind  of  soap, 
and  although  he  does  not  object  much  to  tallow  soap, 
yet  he  carefully  avoids  any  soap  which  contains  rosin 
or  cotton  oil. 

The  silk  dyer  also  requires  a  fairly  neutral  soap;  one 
that  will  not  impart  any  odor  to  the  silk.  He  prefers 
an  olive  oil  soap  made  with  caustic  soda,  and  if  it  be  a 
well-made  soft  soap  from  caustic  potash  and  olive  oil  so 
much  the  better  for  his  purpose.  A  palm  oil  soap  is 
also  a  good  one  for  silk  dyers.  Cocoanut  soap  is  rather 
troublesome  to  make  neutral,  and  any  free  alkali  is  apt 
to  affect  the  shades  dyed  on  the  silk.  Soaps  containing 
rosin  are  to  be  avoided,  especially  if  the  soap  is  used 
in  a  bath  along  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid ;  the  rosin 
set  free  tends  to  cling  to  the  silk  and  gives  it  an  un- 
pleasant feel. 

In  preparing  cotton  goods  for  dyeing,  a  wider  choice 
of  soap  is  available,  and  any  fairly  good  inake  may  be 
.  used.  Perfect  neutrality  is  not  necessary,  in  fact  a 
slight  amount  of  alkalinity  is  of  benefit  rather  than 
otherwise,  as  it  helps  to  cleanse  the  cotton,  A  soap 
made  from  any  of  the  soap  fats  enumerated  above/  alone 
or  mixed  together,  may  be  used.  In  some  methods  of 
cotton  dyeing  soap  is  added  to  the  dyebath;  this  should 
be  of  better  quality  than  that  used  in  cleansing  the 
cotton.  It  ought  to  be  neutral,  so  that  it  will  not  have 
any  action  on  colors  dyed  in  the  soap  liquor  (a  strongly 
alkaline  soap  might  alter  the  shade  of  chrysamine,  for 
instance),  and  it  should  not  be  liable  to  impart  any 
unpleasant  odor  to  the  cloths.  For  these  reasons  the 
best  soaps  to  use  are  those  made  from  palm  oil  or  olive 
oil,  or  one  made  from  a  mixture  of  those  fats.  For 
soaping  cotton  goods  after  dyeing  (winch  is,  however, 
not  often  clone,  for  the  same  reason  as  set  forth  above 
under  printers'  soaps),  palm  oil  and  olive  oil  soaps  are 
those  most  to  be  recommended. 
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The  woolen  dyer  only  uses  soap  after  he  lias  dyed  Ids 
cloths  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  milling,  and 
lie  finds  that  a  good  soap  made  from  tallow  or  palm  or 
olive  oil  gives  him  the  b  st  results.  It  should  be  neutral 
in  nature,  although  a  slight  degree  of  alkalinity  is  of 
but  little  consequence,  for  it  is  generally  neutralized 
b\  i  he  I  raci  of  acid  which  is  invariably  present  in  woolen 

a Is  after  dyeing;  this  acidity  of  the  goods  and  the 

alkalinity  of  the  soap  tend  to  neutralize  one  another. 

Before  woolen  yarns  and  cloth?  are  dyed  it  is  usually 
rieci  ssary  to  remove  any  oily  matter  which  they  may 
contain.  This  is  done  in  a  soap  liquor,  and  a  very  com- 
mon soap  soap  for  this  purpose  is  one  made  from  bone 
fat  and  cotton  oil;  occasionally  rosin  is  added.  It  is 
not  needful  tc  have  a  neutral  soap;  in  fact  a  little  alka- 
linity is  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  as  it  helps  to 
emulsify  the  oil  in  the  goods,  and  so  makes  its  removal 
rather  easier.  The  soap  ought  to  be  one  which  is  fairly 
easily  soluble  in  water,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  washed 
ou1  'if  the  goods  after  they  have  been  treated,  as  if  any 
ivcre  left  in  it  might  tend  to  produce  defects  such  as 
imevenness  in  dveiiiff. 


Toilet  Lotions. 


(By  Wilbur  L.   Scoville,  in  Southern  jOrug  Journal.) 

Glycerinated  mucilage  is  a  popular  application  to  the 
skin  as  an  emollient  and  soothing  agent.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  |  reparations  in  the  market,  ail  of  (hem 
being  simple,  and  strikingly  similar  in  composition 
and  appearance.  They  are  slightly  viscid  fluids,  trans- 
lue  in  and  frequent!}  depositing  a  slight  filmy  sediment 
en  standing. 

V.  B.  Dion  has  made  a  partial  analysis  of  several  of 
the  leading  kinds  and  has  supplemented  this  with  a 
comparison  of  the  mucilaginous  agents  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  preparations.  The  quantity  of  glycerin 
in  these  brands  was  found  to  be  respectively  10  per  cent. 
12  per  cent  and.  25  per  cent,  by  volume.  The  last  qual- 
ity makes  a  lotion  which  leaves  die  skin  sticlcv  on  drving 
and  is  unpleasant.  The  smaller  proportions  of  glycerin 
make  a  much  more  agreeable  application.  It  is  not 
thought  that  a  greater  proportion  of  glycerin  than  15 
i    i  'cut  by  volume  is  pleasant  to  use. 

The  greatest  diife-rences  in  the  lotions  is  shown  in 
the  mucilaginous  agent  employed.  The  agents  found 
were  quince  seed,  flax  seed,  elm  bark,  starch  and  chon- 
drus.  Marshmallow  is  more  expensive,  more  difficult  to 
preserve,  and  is  probably  not  employed. 

Starch  is  the  cheapest  agent,  and  is  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two  drams  per  pint.  It  has  hut  slight 
emollient  qualities  in  this  proportion,  and  if  employed 
ds  another  mucilaginous  agent  to  impart  these  quali- 
i  i'  -.     It  may  be  employed  in  combination  with  mucilage 


of  Irish  moss,  as  a  partial  disguise  to  the  latter  and  to 
impart  the  opacity  which  is  generally  expected  in  these 
lotions. 

Irish  moss  mucilage  is  made  by  boiling  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  dram  of  moss  to  a  pint  of  water. 
The  boiling  should  he  continued  for  a  full  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  the  mixture  strained  without  expression  to 
obtain  a  smooth  and  homogeneous  mucilage.  Even  then 
it  is  likely  to  separate  a  fioculent  and  filmy  mass  on 
standing.  It  also  has  a  straw  color  unless  special  care 
be  taken  in  selecting  the  moss  and  in  boiling. 

Elm  bark  mucilage  is  thick  and  has  excellent  emol- 
lient properties.  It  has  a  decided  brownish  color  and 
is  easily  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  should  he  made 
by  boiling  to  reject  peetinous  matters,  which  even  then 
are  not  wholly  eliminated.  It  also  deposits  a  sediment 
on  standing. 

Quince  mucilage  is  perhaps  the  most  used  of  any.  Its 
emollient  properties  are  excellent  and  it  is  not  unpleas- 
antly vieid.  It  is  miseible  with  alcohol  without  coagu- 
lation, and  its  appearance  is  attractive;  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  it  in  a  smooth  and  attractive  condi- 
tion. It  is  usually  betrayed  by  the  presence  of  minute 
black  specks  and  a  grayish-white  sediment  which  set- 
tles on  standing. 

Flax  seed  mucilage  resembles  quince  mucilage  in  its 
appearance  and  physical  properties,  but  is  smoother  and 
free  from  the  unsightly  specks  of  the  latter.  It  seems 
to  be  the  best  agent  for  these  lotions  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  not  lacking  in  emollient  quali- 
ties. Like  the  others  it  is  best  made  in  the  proportion 
of  a  dram  of  seed  to  a  pint.  The  following  makes  a  typ- 
ical mucilage:  Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  a  dram 
of  whole  seeds,  cover,  stir  frequently  during  an  hour, 
then  strain  without  expression.  This  makes  the  best 
appearing  mucilage  of  any  of  the  agents  tried. 

One  of  the  commercial  lotions  was  found  to  contain 
12  per  cent  of  alcohol;  the  others  contained  only  traces 
of  alcohol  and  had  antiseptic  agents  to  prevent  souring. 
A  small  amount  of  alcohol  adds  to  the  stimulating,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  healing  dualities  of  the  lotion. 

The  following  formulas  are  types  of  lotions  now  in 
use.  "Ad  the  mucilages  specified  are  made  with  boiling- 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  a  pint. 

I. 

-tarch  4  drams 

Mucilage  of  chondrus 8  ounce- 
Boric  acid 2  drams 

Glycerin    4  ounces 

Cologne  water 4  ounce- 
Boil  the  starch  with  the  mucilage  of  chondrus,  add 
the  boric  acid  and  glycerin,  and,  when  cool,  the  cologne 
water.     Half  as  much  glycerin  will  make  a  more  pleas- 
ant preparation. 
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Flax  seer]  mucilage 8  ounces 

Boric  acid   30  grains 

Salicylic  acid 20  grains 

G lycerin    ." 2  ounces 

Cologne  water 4  ounces 

Eose  water 4  ounces 

Handerehief  perfumes  may,  of  course,  be  employed 
in  place  of  cologne  water  as  scenting  agents.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  brighter  odors,  as  lilac,  ylang- 
ylang,  rose,  etc.,  are  mere  agreeable  in  this  than  the 
heavier  or  more  delicate  odors. 


Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. 

Writing  in  Knowledge  on  the  history  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  says :  "There  is  every 
evidence  that  the  Fahrenheit  scale  began  with  his  use 
of  plus  90  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body,  and  minus  90  for  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  air  in  Europe,  and  also  the  temperature  obtained 
by  the  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  Fahrenheit  subsequently 
used  a  second  scale  in  which  pins  12  and  minus  12  re- 
placed the  plus  90  and  minus  90.  In  1714,  he  adopted 
a  third  scale,"  viz.,  plus  24  for  the  temperature  of  the 
bod}^  and  zero  for  the  lowest  temperature  at  Dantzic  in 
1709.  His  fourth  scale  was  plus  96  for  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body  and  zero  for  the  great  cold  of  1709. 
This  scale  gave  him  32  as  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  but  that  natural  point  was  not  directly  adopted  by 
him.  With  this  first  satisfactory  mercurial  thermometer 
(made  in  1721,  and  whose  scale  was  graduated  according 
to  this  last  system  but  extended  much  further  upward, 
by  extrapolation)  he  found  that  the  boiling  point  of 
water  was  constant,  or  nearly  so,  at  212  degrees.  The 
fact  that  Newton's  'arithmetic  scale'  read  33  or  34  for 
boiling  water,  had  no  influence  with  Fahrenheit  in  the 
formation  of  his  scale." 


Scent  Production  In  Australia.. 

The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  customs  from  the 
states  to  the  federal  government  of  Australia  will  be  bad 
for  the  scent-producing  industry  of  the  colonies.  Some 
years  ago  the  Victorian  government,  principally  on  the 
strength  of  the  report  of  a  royal  commission  on  vege- 
table products,  encouraged  the  production  of  scent-pro- 
ducing plants.  Statistics  were  published  showing  the 
importance  of  the  industry  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  Victoria, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  the  local  manufacture  of 
scent  from  local  grown  plants,  a  concession  was  allowed 
to  manufacturers  to  use  the  spirits  recprired  free  of  duty. 
With  this  concession  some  manufacturers  laid  themselves 
out  for  the  business,  and  invested  considerable  capital 


in  it.  Agriculturists  became  interested,  and  carried  on 
experiments  to  see  what  plants  could  be  grown  on  their 
laud.  Now,  with  a  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
Australian  states  rendered  necessary  before  the  forma- 
tion into  a  commonwealth,  the  efforts  to  build  up  this 
industry  will  be  nullified.  The  concession  of  the  use  of 
spirits  free  of  duty  has  been  refused  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment without  substituting  anything  else,  such  as  a 
customs  duty  on  scents  containing  spirits  imported  into 
the  colonies,  or  a  bonus  upon  the  quantity  produced. 
Scent  manufacturers  and  others  concerned  are  accusing 
the  federal  ministers  of  a  breach  of  faith.  It  is  said  that 
the  federal  ministers  emphatically  'stated  that  no  state 
industry  would  be  destroyed.  In  this  instance,  however, 
they  have  without  warning  taken  a  step  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  an  industry  introduced  and  encouraged 
by  the  state.  An  organized  movement  is  being  made  to 
bring  the  grievances  of  the  manufacturers  before  the  cus- 
.  toms  authorities. 


How  Peppermint  Is  Grown. 

That  300,000  pounds  of  peppermint  oil  are  annually 
consumed  by  the  world,  and  that  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  this  is  grown  within  seventy-five  miles  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  are  two  of  the  interesting  facts  about 
peppermint  told  by  Charles  B.  Eichardson  in  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  Eose  Technie.  Kalamazoo,  Mr. 
Eichardson  tells  us,  may  fairly  be  called  the  center  of  ■ 
the  essential  oil  industry  of  the  world.  t  Formerly  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  peppermint  center  of  the  world, 
but  the  product  for  this  year  was  only  1,000  pounds,  so 
that  this  industry  in -New  York  has  practically  passed 
into  history.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  'mint'  industry  is  a  specialty  with  peculiar  feat- 
ures combining  farm  and  factory — agriculture  in  grow- 
ing the  plant,  and  manufacture  in  separating  the  oil 
from  the  plant  by  distillation.  There  are  about  80 
'stills'  in  Southwestern  Michigan,  and  since  there  are 
4,000  acres  of  the  plant  under  cultivation,  we  see  that 
one /still'  is  required  for  every  50  acres  of  peppermint. 

"The  mint  is  grown  on  marsh  or  'muck'  land,  which 
is  coal  black  in  color  and  very  moist;  so  moist,  in  fact, 
that  in  a  rainy  season  water  may  be  seen  standing  all 
over  a  large  field.  The  land,  prepared  as  for  a  garden 
in  the  fall,  is  laid  off  in  furrows  early  the  following 
Spring.  The  furrows  are  three  feet  apart  and  run  north 
and  south,  if  possible,  so  that  the  sun  will  strike  both 
sides  of  each  row.  This  work  is  done  the  first  of  April 
andi  the  planting  should  be  completed  in  the  same 
month.  The  roots  for  planting  are  'root-stocks'  or  'run- 
ners,' like  strawberry  runners,  only  they  run  just  under 
the  ground  like  hop  'roots,'  instead  of  on  top  of  the 
ground  like  berry  runners.  They  are  pulled  with  potato 
hooks  from  new  mint  of  the  preceding  year;  two  men 
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working  on  each  row.  one  pulling,  the  other  following, 
shaking  out  the  muck  with  a  fork.  The  roots,  thus 
cleaned,  are  taken  to  the  furrowed  field,  where  the  plant- 
ers proceed  to  put  them  in  the  ground.  Each  planter 
has  a.  burlap  sack  holding  three  to  four  bushels  of  the 
roots,  and  with  this  swung  over  his  shoulder,  he  takes 
a  furrow  or  row,  draws  the  roots  from  the  sack  with 
the  right  hand,  holding  back  the  roots  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  with  the  left,  and  with  a  peculiar  'up-lift'  for- 
ward motion  throws  them  straight  into  the  open  furrow. 
The  roots  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long  and  thus,  in 
planting,  a  continual  line  of  roots  is  formed.  These 
are  slightly  covered  with  dirt  and.  pressed  into  the 
ground  by  the  feet  of  the  planter  as  he  moves  forward. 
A  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  ground. 

•"Tlie  field-;  are  kept  clean  by  cultivating  and  hoeing 
until  about  the  20th  of  June,  when  runners  start,  and 
the  weeds  are  pulled  by  hand,  until  'stilling,'  which  be- 
gins August  1  and  continues  until  about  the  20th  of 
September.  The  mint  grows  to  a  height  of  about  three 
or  four  feet.  The  mint  is  cut  with  scythes,  each  row 
being  passed  over  twice,  because  the  row  parts  in  the 
middle  and  falls  in  a  tangled  mass  on  either  side.  It 
k  left  to  wilt  thoroughly,  and  is  then  bunched  and 
drawn  like  hay  to  the  'still.' 

"The  wilted  mint  is  here  pitched  into  large  tubs 
seven  feet  top  diameter,  six  feet  bottom  diameter,  and 
-i\  feet  high.  Two  men  walk  around  on  the  mint  in 
the  tubs  and  tramp  it  solid,  after  which  a  steam-tight 
cover  is  let  down,  closing  the  tub.  Steam  is  let  in  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  breaking  the  little  sacks  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  which  contain  the  oil  and  con- 
verting this  released  oil  into  vapor.  The  steam  and 
oil  vapor  pass  upward  and  escape  through  a  pipe  near 
the  top  of  the  tub  into  the  'worm."  which  is  a  series  of 
tin  pipes,  one  above  the  other,  two  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  Cold  water  is  caused  to  drip  from  above 
upon  the  'worm/  and  this  condenses  the  vapors.  The 
water  and  liquid  oil  pass  out  at  the  end  of  the  'worm' 
into  a  receiver,  where  the  two  liquids  are  separated  by 
gravity,  the  oil  beins  lighter  than  water.  All  the  oil 
is  removed  from  the  leaves  after  steaming  for  an  hour, 
.oid  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  oil  are  obtained  from 
one  tub.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  90  per  cent  pure. 
The  juices  of  weeds,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  mint  in  the  tubs  and  other  foreign  substances  are 
removed  from  the  oil  at  refineries. 

"The  price  of  peppermint  oil  six  years  ago  was  70 
cents,  now  it  is  $5  per  pound.  The  price  has  advanced 
within  the  last  month,  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  pound.  This 
advance  was  caused  by  one  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  having  bought  up  95  per  cent,  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced this  year,  practically  cornering  tin-  market.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  this  year  is  approximately  $650,- 
000,  and  the  advance  in  price,  caused  by  the  corner,  is 


in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
With  the  price  at  $5  a  pound,  peppermint  is  a  very  pay- 
ing industry,  since  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  of  oil  are 
produced  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  only 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre. 

"The  growing  of  peppermint  has  not  been  remunera- 
tive for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  market  in  New 
York  and  London  has  been  ruined  by  manipulations  and 
adulterations.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  the  oil,  and  an  idea  of  the  trade  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  this  oil  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
various  pharmaceutical  articles,  confectionery,  gum. 
toilet  waters  and  perfumes,  extracts,  etc. 

"A  large  field  of  peppermint  is  a  very  pretty  sight  in- 
deed, especially  when  the  plants  are  about  half  grown, 
at  which  time  the  foliage  is  the  brightest  green  and 
shows  up  very  nicely  against  the  coal  black  soil  beneath. 

"The  oil  is  handled  in  two  and  one-half  gallon  tin 
cans,  which  when  filled  weigh  twenty  pounds.  Thus 
$300  worth  of  oil  can  lie  packed  in  a  little  box  80  by  8 
by  12  inches,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man's 
entire  crop  can  be  packed  in  a  peppermint  oil  box  of 
tin's  size." — Literary  Dierest. 


Is  This  An   Advertisement. 

V  most  interesting  paragraph  has  ben  going  the  rounds 
of  newspaper  offices  throughout  the  country.  A  girl  em- 
ployed at  the  works  of  a  well-known  firm  of  soap-manu- 
facturers had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  purse;  every 
search  was  made,  but  without  result.  The  sympathy 
the  girl's  fellow  employees  felt  with  her  prompted  them 
to  make  good  her  loss,  and  relieve  her  depression.  Then 
comes  the  sequel.  The  daughter  of  a  local  publican 
found  the  purse  and.  took  it  to  her  father.  Nothing 
about  the  purse  to  be  seen  or  felt  afforded  the  remotest 
clue,  yet  the  paragraph  goes  on  "in  two  minutes  he  made 

up  his  mind  as  to  whence  it  came.     The  smell  of 

soap  works  about  it  gave  the  idea,  and  upon  applying  at 
the  works  the  day  after,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  his 
.judgment,  aided  by  the  scent  of-  -  soapworks,"  had 
guided  him  to  the  rightful  owner.  The  proprietors  of 
this  wonderful  soap  works  have  had  a  good  enough  ad- 
vertisement already  without  our  mentioning  their  name. 
'Tis  a  pretty,  pretty  story. — Oils,  Colors  &  Drysalteries. 


Fuller's  Earth. 

The  proprietors  of  fuller's  earth  were  at  one  time  pro- 
hibited from  exporting  it.  not  out  of  a  partial  regard  of 
the  legislature  of  those  days  for  the  great  woollen  manu- 
facturers, but  lest  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
that  industry  should  have  keen  much  lessened  if  foreign- 
ers had  been  supplied  with  an  article  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  its  perfection  as  fuller's  earth  is  found  to  be; 
and,  although  other  nations  have  fuller's  earth,  yet  that 
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which  is  met  with,  in  England  was  reckoned  to  be  fitter 
for  the  woollen  manufactory  than  any  other  which  had 
up  to  then  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  At- 
tempts have  recently  been  made  -to  bring  coals  to  New- 
castle by  booming  foreign  imported  fuller's  earth  under 
high-sounding  chemical  titles  as  an  oil-refining  agent. 
Times  have  apparently  changed,  and  the  new  order  of 
tilings  in  fuller's  earth,  as  in  many  other  commodities, 
would  be1 — if  those  interested  had  their  way — a  reversal 
of  the  old.  In  any  case,  the  fuller's  earth  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  still  unrivaled,  either  as  an  oil-refining  agent  or 
for  the  purpose  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

15he  La.undry  0/  Life. 

Life  is  a  laundry  in  which  we 

Are  ironed  out,  or  soon,  or  late. 
Who  has  not  known  the  irony 

Of  fate  ? 
We  enter  it  when  we  are  born, 

Our  colors  bright.     Full  soon  they  fade. 
We  exit  "clone  up,"  old  and  worn 

And  frayed ; 
Frayed  round  the  edges,  worn  and  thin — 

Life  is  a  rough  old  linen-slinger. 
Who  has  not  lost  a  button  in 

Life's  wringer? 
■  With  other  linen  we  are  tubbed, 

With  other  linen  often  tangled; 
In  open  court  we  then  are  scrubbed 

And  mangled. 
Some  take  a  gloss  of  happiness 

The  hardest  wear  cannot  diminish; 
Others,  alas !   get  a  "domes- 
tic finish." 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


T5he  Successful  Credit  Man. 

Until  the  time  comes  that  sales  of  laundry  machinery 
and  supplies  are  made  only  for  cash,  or  until  the  indus- 
try has  a  common  information  bureau  so  far-reaching 
and  unerring  that  the  knowledge  of  a  customer  obtained 
by  one  shall  speedily  become  the  property  of  all,  the 
credit  man  will  continue  a  necessary  part  of  every  estab- 
lishment selling  to  the  laundry  trade  at  large.  As  such 
it  is  important  that  the  particular  province  of  this  in- 
dividual should  be  rightly. understood  by  those  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  him  personally  or  through 
correspondence.  In  this  case,  not  only  is  his  necessary 
work  facilitated,  but  that  good  feeling  which  should 
exist  between  different  members  of  the  same  great  trade 
is  promoted. 

At  first  appearing  to  be  a  mere  information  agent  and 
attorney  for  his  employer,  the  credit  man  is,  in  fact,  a 
watchman  of  the  interest?  of  the  whole  trade,  protecting. 


in  so.  far  as  possible,  reputable  persons  and  firms  from 
the  assaults  of  irresponsible  aaid  unreliable  people,  while 
increasing  the  favor  of  those  whose  responsibility  and 
reliability  have  only  been  strengthened  by  investigation 
and  experience. 

The  qualifications  of  a  successful  credit  man  are 
many.  He  must  be  first  of  all  a  close  student  of  human 
nature;  be  possessed  "of  infinite  patience,  and  unlimited 
tact;  must  have  the  faculty  of  extracting  needed  in- 
formation without  giving  offense,  coupled  with  rare  good 
judgment  and  the  ability  and  courage  to  rule  according 
to  the  dictates  of  sober  reason.  His  responsibility  is 
great  in  that  credits  are  extended  or  withheld  at  his- 
decision,  and  any  error  may  mean  an  ultimate  bad  debt 
or  the  loss  of  a  valuable,  though  wrongly  estimated,  cus- 
tomer. Detailed  personal  data  regarding  the  financial 
circumstances,  business  methods  and  personal  habits  of 
a  credit-seeking  laundryman  are  essential  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  his  department.  This  is  obtained  in  various 
ways,  direct  and  indirect,  the  groundwork  of  all  being 
the  reports  of  the  commercial  agencies  which,  though 
far  from  faultless,  are  the  best  means  of  general  in- 
formation at  hand. 

The  opinions  of  nearby  bankers,  courteously  sought 
by  letter  (enclosing  stamped  and  addressed  envelope), 
are  seldom  refused,  and  these  are  likely  to  be  trustworthy 
save  in  special  instances  'where  a  banker  is  the  secured 
creditor  of  the  applicant,  and  is  anxious  to  further  se- 
cure his  own  claim  by  encouraging  additions  to  his  assets 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  opinions  of  traveling 
salesmen  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  entire  reliance 
upon  them  is  unwise  for  several  reasons,  among  them 
that  traveling  men  and  launclrymen  are  frequently  ac- 
quaintances or  friends,  a  circumstance  sure  to  affect  a 
careful  judgment  of  a  credit  risk.  The  pardonable 
eagerness  of  salesmen  to  display  large  transactions  may 
often  influence  them  uinvisely  in  favor  of  the  credit 
seeker,  though  their  enthusiasm  in  their  .friend's  behalf 
may  be  curbed  by  a  number  of  pointed  questions  by  the 
head  of  the  house. 

The  first  object  of  the  credit  man  is  to  keep  the  de- 
linquent account  clown  to  a  minimum  and  avoid  all  pos- 
sible losses.  In  order  to  do  this  let  him  bear  these  main 
points  always  in  mind:  If  the  laundryman  in  question 
(1)  is  a  loose,  happy-go-lucky  fellow;  (2)  is  careless  in 
his  business  methods;  (3 J  buys  of  everyone  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment;  (4)  remits  continually  "on  account" 
rather  than  in  full ;  (5)  pays  some  drafts  and  lets  others 
go  back  protested,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  his  ac- 
count is  kept  within  limit  and.  that  he  pays  promptly  at 
maturity.  He  is  a  fair  risk  if  followed  up  closely.  But 
if  he  (a)  gets  to  his  place  of  business  at  noon;  (b)  wears 
better  clothes  than  he  can  afford:  (c)  is  inclined  to  be 
a  "sport";    (d)   is  overmuch  addicted  to  the  cup  that 
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cheers;  (e)  is  openly  careless  of  his  obligations,  or  (f) 
has  ever  had  a  "crooked"'  failure,, prudence  demands  that 
his  account  be  closed  up  at  the  first  opportunity  and 
that  no  further  business  be  sought.  The  laundry  ma- 
chinery or  supply  house  following  this  course  may  miss 
a  few  orders,  while  its  competitor  may  think  it  has 
gained  the  advantage.  But  fortunate  is  the  house  whose 
credit  man  may  congratulate  himself  rather  than  scowl 
when  the  inevitable  failure  becomes  known.  The  closer 
such  things  are  guarded  against  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  business. — National  Laundry  Journal. 


Eucalyptus  Oil  Production  In 
15he  United  States. 

While  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  eucalyptus  furnish 
timber  and  fuel,  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  the  source  of 
a  very  important  oil.  In  Australia  many  species  yield 
sufficient  quantities  to  enable  them  to  be  utilized  for  oil 
production,  but  most  of  the  oil  produced  there  is  ob- 
tained from  three  or  four  species.  For  many  years  the 
production  of  eucalyptus  oil  has  been  an  important  in- 
dustry in  that  country.  One  of  the  first  investigators 
and  producers  of  this  oil  was  J.  Bosisto,  of  Melbourne. 
Baron  von  Mueller  states  in  the  Eucalyptographia  that 
in  1S80  Bosisto  was  producing  six  tons  of  oil  per  year. 
Since  then  the  demand  for  the  oil  has  increased  very 
much,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  is  produced  in  Aus- 
tralia annually.  During  the  past  ten  years  considerable 
eucalyptus  oil  has  been  produced  from  the  Blue  Gum 
plantations  in  Algeria,  it  having  been  found  advant- 
ageous to  obtain  the  oil  from  solid  plantations  of  one 
species  rather  than  from  native  forests  where  the  species 
grow  mixed.  In  California  considerable  oil  has  been 
extracted  from  the  blue  gum  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  principal  producer  is  a  physician  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  is  attempting  to  establish  a  reputation  for  putting 
up  a  pure,  high-grade  product.  .During  the  winter  of 
1900-1901  he  extracted  nine  tons  of  oil.  He  does  not 
distill  out  any  eucalyptoi,  as  he  considers  the  oil  in  the 
form  he  puts  it  out  superior  for  most  purposes.  The 
residue  from  the  distillation  of  the  refined  oil  from  the 
crude  product  is  put  up  for  a  salve.  From  the  oil  he 
manufactures  a  soap  and  cough  drops.  Hon.  Ellwood 
Cooper  has  a  young  blue  gum  plantation  on  Ids  ranch 
near  Santa  Barbara,  from  which  he  intends  to  manu- 
facture both  eucalyptus  oil  and  eucalyptoi.  He  will  cut 
the  trunk  and  limbs  into  fuel,  extract  oil  from  the  twigs 
and  leaves,  and  thus  utilize  the  entire  tree. 

The  different  species  vary  greatly  as  to  the  amount  of 
oil  they  will  yield,  the  range  being  from  none  to  500 
ounces  from  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  and  twigs. 
According  to  J.  Bosisto  and  other  Australian  authori- 
ties, and  S.  M.  Woodbridge,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  pepper- 
mint tree   (eucalyptus  amygdalina)   yields  the  largest 


amount.  But  in  America  this  tree  is  not  grown  ex- 
tensively enough  for  it  to  be  a  source  of  much  oil.  For 
some  years  yet,  and  perhaps  always,  the  chief  source  of 
eucalyptus  oil  here  will  be  the  blue  gum.  The  yield  of 
crude  oil  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  this  species  ranges 
from  1  to  1.0  per  cent.  Dr.  Herron  extracted,  during 
the  past  season,  nine  tons  of  oil  from  700  tons  of  leaves 
and  twigs  from  this  species — a  yield  of  1.28  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Silkwood,  proprietor  of  the  California  Eucalyptus 
Works,  Garden  Grove,  Cab,  reports  that  he  produced 
one  ton  of  oil  from  100  tons  of  material  during  the  past 
year,  the  output  being  limited  by  the  available  supply 
of  blue  gum  leaves.  The  red  gum  yields  much  less  oil 
than  the  blue  gum — only  10  to  30  per  cent  as  much. 

The  oils  from  the  different  species  of  eucalyptus  differ 
greatly.  As  extracted  they  are  all  compounds  or  mix- 
tures. The  chief  ingredient  of  the  oil  from  the  blue 
gum  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  camphoraceous  liquid 
called  eucalyptoi  or  cineol;  of  the  peppermint  tree 
(eucalyptus  amygdalina),  a  less  known  liquid,  called 
phellandrene ;  of  the  lemon-scented  eucalypt  (E.  citrio- 
clora),  a  fragrant,  highly  volatile  liquid,  called  citronel- 
lon,  mixed  with  another  fragrant  liquid  called  geran'iol. 
Several  other  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  oils  from  the  various  species.  The  best  known  of  all 
the  ingredients  is  eucalyptoi,  which  constitutes  about  GO 
per  cent  of  the  oil  from  the  blue  gum. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  various  component 
parts  of  eucalyptus  oil  differ  widely.  Hence  the  oils 
from  different  species  have  different  medicinal  values. 
Unless  eucalyptoi,  the  chief  ingredient  of  blue  gum 
oil,  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  human  system  as  phel- 
landrene. the  prominent  ingredient  of  the  peppermint 
tree  oil,  the  oils  from  these  two  trees  must  necessarily 
have  different  medicinal  properties,  and  the  oil  from  a 
forest  of  mixed  species  must  have  very  uncertain  med- 
icinal properties.  The  eucalyptus  oil  produced  in 
America,  where  the  groves  from  which  leaves  are  ob- 
tained for  oil  are  commonly  of  one  species,  and  where, 
with  rare  exceptions,  a  single  species  (blue  gum)  is  the 
source  of  all  the  oil  extracted,  will  necessarily  be  a  prod- 
uct whose  properties  are  better  known  and  more  constant 
than  that  produced  from  mixed  native  forests.  Hence 
the  importation  of  eucalyptoi  or  eucalyptus  oil  from  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere  is  both  unnecessary  and  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  consumer.  As  Hon.  Abbot  Kinney  re- 
marks in  his  "'Eucalyptus": 

"The  increased  use  of  the  eucalyptus  oils  derived  from 
the  solid  plantations  cf  E.  globulus  in  California  and 
Algiers  is  thus  seen  to  rest  upon  reasonable  grounds  and 
must  give  increased  reliability  to  medicinal  preparations 
from  the  eucalyptus." 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  so  useful  and  popular  information 
concerning  it  is  so  meager  that  a  few  words  concerning 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.     This  oil  has  been  used 
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for  about  forty  years,  but  only  during  tbe  past  ten  years 
has  it  been  employed  in  medicine  very  extensively.  Its 
use  is  now  constantly  increasing,  as  its  properties  and 
medicinal  value  become  better  known.  All  druggists 
questioned  on  the  subject  stated  that  the  demand  for 
eucalyptus  oil  was  rapidly  increasing.  .Two  wholesale 
druggists  of  Los  Angeles  both  stated  in  letters  to  the 
writer — written  in  response  to  inquiries  on  this  point — 
that  their  sales  of  the  oil  had  increased  very  much  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

The  fact  that  it  is  non-poisonous  and  non-irritant 
makes  it  especially  safe  and  valuable.  As  much  as  a 
fourth  of  an  ounce  has  been  taken  internally  without 
injur}',  and  it  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
tissue.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  dan- 
gerously poisonous  nor  irritating  to  the  human  system, 
it  is  a  very  effective  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  and  has 
come  to  be  used  quite  extensively  for  dressing  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  other  diseased  tisues.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  antiseptic  preparations.  The  oil 
is  also  a  well-known  remedy  for  malarial  and  other 
fevers,  and  is  used  in  treating  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  of 
the  stomach,  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  is  especially  val- 
uable for  affections  of  the  throat,  bronchi  and  lungs. 

In  using  eucalyptus  oil  it  is  important  that  a  pure 
article  be  procured.  Unfortunately  there  is  considerable 
adulteration  of  this  oil  with  cheaper,  inert  or  harmful 
ones.  No  doubt  this  remedy  would  be  a  more  popular 
one  but  for  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  oil  for  sale  on 
the  market  is  of  such  an  uncertain  nature.  The  safest 
way  is  to  purchase  none  in  bulk,  but  buy  it  in  bottles  put 
up  by  a  reliable  person  or  firm.  It  costs  more  in  this 
form,  but  is  far  safer  to  use  as  a  remedy. 

The  leaves  of  the  blue  gum  and  of  a  few  other  species, 
on  account  of  the  oil  they  contain,  are  employed  as  house- 
hold remedies  in  localities  where  the  trees  grow.  Among 
the  natives  of  Australia  they  are  said  to  be  in  common 
use  for  dressing  wounds,  and  for  other  purposes.  In 
California,  teas  and  poultices  are  made  from  the  blue 
gum  leaves  for  the  treatment  of  colds,  catarrh,  croup, 
bronchitis,  and  other  affections  of  the  respiratory  system. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  use  regularly  tea  made  from  the 
leaves  of  blue  gum.  and.  as  they  assert,  with  beneficial 
results. 


Candles  From  The  Sea.. 

For  thirty  years  past  after  every  gale  candles  have 
been  cast  ashore  near  Wimereux,  three  miles  from  Bou- 
logne, evidently  relics  of  a  shipwreck. 

At  first  they  were  found  singly,  but  now  they  are  east 
ashore  in  packets.  Though  quite  black,  they  still  burn 
freely  when  lighted.  There  is  no  clue  as  to  the  wreck 
or  as  to  the  reason  for  the  candles  being-  washed  ashore. 


Bribery  In.  The  Oil  and  Soap  Trades. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, F.I.C.,  the  analyst  of  Bradford,  England,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bradford  Textile  Society,  made  some 
startling  revelations  to  shady  transactions  in  the  oil  and 
soap  trade.  He  had  been  delivering  a  lecture  on  oils 
and  having  outlined  the  methods  by  which  the  principal 
mineral,  animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  obtained  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  said  one  other  matter 
calls  for  consideration,  although  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  outside  my  subject — the  question  of  "palm  oil,"  not 
that  obtained  from  the  palm  tree,  but  that  which  soothes 
the  itching  palms  of  avaraeious  men.  In  fine,  I  wish 
to  comment  upon  the  system  of  bribery  which  so  largely 
obtains  in  the  oil  and  soap  trades.  I  refer  to  this  system" 
because  it  is  the  great  block  in  the  way  of  science  and 
its  application  to  local  industries.  Perhaps  I  feel  it 
personally.  Indeed,  I  have  proved  scores  of  times  that 
when  "palm  oil"  comes  in  at  the  works'  door  the  accurate 
analysis  may  just  as  well  be  thrown  in  the  fire.  "De- 
spite your  report,  which  certainly  seems  to  show  that 
oil  A  is  worth  20  per  cent  more  than  oil  B,  I  am  assured 
by  my  man  who  has  the  oil  department  in  hand  that  oil 
B  is  far  and  away  the  better  of  the  two;  that  indeed, 
oil  A  is  quite  worthless  for  our  purposes.  (Laughter). 
So  speaks  the  principal  of  the  firm,  and  our  analysis  is 
transferred  to  the  waste  paper  basket.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Subsequently  we  learn  that  the  'tip'  .offered  for  A  is 
only  half  that  offered  for  B  ?  The  principal  is  made 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Is  he  horrified  ?  Does 
he  dismiss  the  corrupt  workman  ?  On  the  contrary,  his 
equanimity  is  undisturbed.  He  says :  'Well,  I  am  told 
all  these  men  act  in  this  way,  and  as  I  find  the  man  to 
serve  me  well  in  other  respects  I  shall  not  dismiss  him. 
I  might  make  a  bad  change.'  " 

Inferior  oils  and  soaps  are  extensively  used  in  this 
district,  while  good  articles  might  be  bought  at  the  same 
or  even  a  less  price,  and  these  inferior  articles  continue 
to  be  used  in  spite  of  reports  and  analyses  showing  their 
inferiority.  For  the  sake  of  argument — if  a  merchant 
buys  a  mineral  lubricating  oil  at  £2-0  a  ton  and  offers  it 
at  £25,  out  of  which  price  he  arranges  to  give  £1  10s  to 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  oil  department,  he  will  do 
better  than  the  man  who  pays  £22  for  a  much  superior 
oil  which  he  also  offers  at  £25,  but  with  only  10s  as  a 
bribe  to  the  employee.  How  does  this  work  out  in  prac- 
tice ?  The  firm  employing  the  corrupt  workman  is  the 
loser  in  ways  not  at  all  evident  on  the  surface.  With 
an  inferior  oleine  in  cloth  manufacture,  let  us  say,  much 
more  alkali,  soap,  and  labour  are  required  to  produce 
the  same  result  as  that  obtainable  with  a  good  oleine 
offered  at  the  same  price,  but  not  accompanied  by  a 
bribe.  I  have  analyzed  soaps,  very  deficient  in  quality, 
highly  charged  with  'filling.'  These  have  been  said  to 
give  altogether  superior  resxdts  from  pure  soaps  of  20 
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per  cent  better  value.  1  have  challenged  conclusions 
■with  the  soap-man— the  miller  of  cloth  in  this  particu- 
lar case  to  which  1  refer.  I  have  carried  out  the  making 
of  the  solutions'  and  trials  myself,  and  the  man  has  visi- 
bly paled  as  the  poverty  of  the  soap  he  has  vaunted  as 
being  so  superior  has  been  proved,  and  the  excellency 
of  the  article  he  has  rejected  lias  been  demonstrated. 
Quite  recently  an  oil  merchant  assured  me  that  in  one 
large  works  where  tipping  or  bribery  has  been  made  im- 
possible, oi]  is  being  used  which  has  only  cost  a  third  of 
that  which  is  being  regularly  supplied  to  firms  whose 
principals  supinely  'wink  the  other  eye'  at  this  wide- 
spread system  of  corruption — a  system  which  costs  our 
industries  very  dearly  in  ways  not  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face, and  a  system  which  completely  cheats  the  proper 
end  of  aim  of  science,  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
work  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  cost,     (Applause). 

Tt  is  said  that  men  who  receive  the  bribes  get  insuf- 
ficient wages,  and  must  look  to  the  reception  of  'tips' 
to  make  their  remuneration  adequate.  If  this  be  the 
case,  then  it  is  high  time  the  principals  of  works  em- 
ploying such  men  should  give  better  wages  on  the  condi- 
tion that  tipping  shall  he  absolutely  abolished.  If  a 
man  receives  a  wage  of  £2  and  bribes  averaging  £1  a 
week,  it  would  pay  the  employer  better  to  give  £3  10s 
or  £4  a  week-,  and  abolish  the  corrupt  practice,  which, 
while  it  increases  his  workman's  wage,  opens  the  door 
to  deep  dishonesty,  and  cheats  the  true  trade  principle 
which  demands  that  an  article  should  be  sold  and  bought 
on  its  merits.  (Hear,  hear).  For  every  £1  received  by 
the  workman  in  "palm  oil,"  the  employer  probably  indi- 
rectly loses  £10.  "But  is  it  not  dishonest  to  offer  work- 
men these  bribes?'  My  answer  is:  The  merchant  does 
not  offer;  it  is  the  workmen  who  demand  their  "tips."' 
I  am  assured  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  oil  or  soap 
merchant  to  do  business  unless  he  swims  with  the  tide 
of  corruption.  Those  who  try  to  swim  against  it  are 
often  unsuccessful.  Moreover,  the  vendor  takes  this 
sweet  unction  to  his  soul,  that  it  is  'the  custom  of  the 
trade/  and  the  people  to  whom  he  sells  are  'in  the  know,' 
although  they  don't  openly  declare  the  fact.  (Hear, 
hear). 

From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  numbers  of  letters 
which  oil  merchants  and  soapmakers  receive  at  Christ- 
mas time.  The  general  formula  of  these  epistles  runs: 
"Wishing  you  a  happy  Christmas  and  prosperous  New 
Year,  and  hoping  to  hear  favorably  from  you.  (Laugh- 
ter). If  the  writers  do  not  receive  'favorable'  replies, 
their  blessings  quietly  turn  to  curses,  and  a  few  handfuls 
of  dirt,  or  fine  sand  in  the  case  of  lubricating  oils,  or  a 
little  lime  in  the  case  of  soap,  spoil  and  bring  about  com- 
plaints as  to  the  quality  of  materials,  and  a  transfer  of 
the  firm's  custom  to  some  merchant  who  pays  for  his 
Christmas  benediction.  One  large  local  firm  has  found 
it  necessary  to  send  out  the  following  intimation  to  the 


people  from  whom  they  buy  their  materials:  'Please 
note  that  Ave  do  not  allow  Christmas  boxes  or  gratuities 
of  any  kind  whatever  to  be  given  to  any  of  our  employees. 
Any  infringement  of  this  rule  coming  to  our  notice  will 
cause  us  at  once  to  close  our  account  with  you,  as  well 
as  result  in  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  person  re- 
ceiving such  gratuity.'  It  is  from  such  wise  action  as 
this,  accompanied  by  rigorous  inspection,  that  we  may 
some  day  hope  to  see  the  end  of  this  corrupt  system,  as 
disastrous  ethically  as  it  is  destructive  to  the  union 
of  science  and  industry,  which  is  essential  for  all  true 
progress. 


Fish  TaJlow. 

It  is  well  known  that  fish  oils  cannot  be  used  for  can- 
die  or  hard  soapmaking,  both  on  account  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  grycerides  of  solid  fatty  acids,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  said,  however, 
to  have  been  discovered  that  if  a  fish  oil  is  kept  stirred 
for  several  hours  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric and  nitrous  acids,  not.  only  is  the  disagreeable 
smell  removed,  but  a  solid  product  is  obtained  which  can 
be  used  for  candlemaking,  or  for  the  manufacture  of 
hard  soap.  The  process  is  as  follows :  Any  fish  oil  be- 
ing placed  in  a  vat,  and  the  agitator  being  set  to  work, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  amount  of  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  is  slowly  added, 
and  then  finely  powdered  sodium  nitrite  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  about  5  pounds  of  free  nitrous  acid  for 
every  100  pounds  of  fish  oil.  The  vat  must  be  kept  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water,  as  the  temperature  must  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  50  degrees  C.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  process,  the  grease  is  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water  till  quite  free  from  every  trace  of  acid. 


1/nfa.ir  Competition. 

The  rule  governing  unfair  trade  competition  is  thus 
stated :  "Where  a  complainant  has  been  in  business  for 
many  years,  and  has  built  up  a  high  reputation  and. 
large  sale  for  its  goods,  rendering  its  good  will  valuable, 
the  law  requires  another,  entering  the  market  as  a 
competitor  to  use  such  method  of  wrapping,  la- 
beling and  cataloguing  of  his  packages  as  not 
to  lead  an  intending  purchaser  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence, using  ordinary  care,  into  the  mistaken 
belief  that  he  is  purchasing  goods  of  complain- 
ant." In  cases  where  unfair  competition  is  proven  the 
courts  have  decided  that  "Profits  recoverable  in  equity 
for- unfair  competition  are  governed  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  cases  of  infringement  of  trade  marks,  and  are  not  lim- 
ited to  such  as  accrued  from  sales  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  customer  was  actually  deceived,  but  include  all 
made  on  the  goods  sold  by  the  defendant  in  the  simu- 
lated dress  or  packages,  and  in  violation  of  complain- 
ant's rights." 
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Commercial  Civet. 

The  commercial  article  of  civet  is  commonly  adul- 
terated with  petroleum  jelly,  and  Ernest  J.  Parry  (Amer. 
Drugg.,  xli,  p.  398)  gives  a  method  of  detecting  the  adul- 
terant. It  consists  in  extracting  the  civet  with  acetone 
until  nothing  further  is  removed,  and  then  extracting 
with  petroleum  ether,  which  takes  out  the  petrolatum. 
The  residue  after  the  acetone  extractions  is  a  grayish, 
powdery  mass,  which  may  contain  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  jelly  without  appearing  sticky.  The 
petroleum-ether  extract  is  highly  fluorescent  when  petro- 
leum jelly  is  present. 


Can't  Always  Pick. 

"I  have  just  been  reading  an  editorial  in  'Success'  'J 
said  the  old  business  man.  "The  editor  spreads  himself 
over  two  or  three  pages  with  advice  to  the  young,  which 
if  boiled  down  amounts  to  this:  'Be  sure  you  get  into 
the  business  you  are  adapted  to.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
and  almost  a  crime  for  you  to  get  into  some  line  of  busi- 
ness which  vou  have  not  a  natural  taste  for.' 

"Now  that  sort  of  talk  sounds  nice  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  say,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  largely  rot. 
The  men  who  have  made  the  greatest  success  in  business 
for  the  most  part  were  poor  boys  who  had  to  take  any 
sort  of  a  job  that  offered,  whether  At  suited  their  taste  or 
not.  The  boy  who  turns  clown  a  job  because  it  doesn't 
strike  his  fancy  or  suit  his  taste  is  mighty  liable  to  turn 
out  to  be  a  lazy  loafer,  not  worth  two  whoops  in  a  water 
barrel.  Another  thing,  the  average  boy  or  young  man 
for  that  matter  doesn't  know  for  what  business  he  is  best 
suited  4e*v  Let  him  pick  out  a  business  and  he  is  liable 
to  make  a  fool's  choice. '  My  ambition  as  a  boy  was  to 
drive  a  stage  coach.  Afterwards  I  thought  my  ambition 
would  be  settled  if  I  could  be  a,  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  make  birds  and  fancy  curves  with  the  pen.  I  don't 
think  now  that  I  would  have  made  any  considerable 
success  if  I  had  had  my  way.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  stage 
coach  driver  or  a  w-riting  master  cutting  any  figure?  In 
fact,  if  I  could  have  had  my  way,  I  would,  have  been  dis- 
satisfied all  my  life.  The  average  boy  wants  to  get  into 
some  business  where  he  thinks  he  will  have  a  good  time, 
not  have  to  work  hard  and  wear  good  clothes.  Let  the 
boy  choose  the  business  he  will  follow  and  he  will  choose 
wrong  about  three  times  out  of  four.  And  his  parents 
are  not  so  very  much  better  prepared  to  tell  what  the 
boy  is  good  for  than  he  is.  They  are  liable  to  start  him 
off  in  some  line  he  is  not  suited  for.  The  fact  is  that  the 
boy  who  is  really  a  hustler  is  mighty  likely  to  drift  into 
a  line  of  business  he  is  adapted  to.  He  will,  as  a  boy 
or  young  man.  take  the  first  honest  job  that  comes  to 
hand  and  do  it  as  well  as  he  can.  Opportunities  will 
open  up  for  him  and  he  will  naturally  take  hold  of  the 


thing  that  offers  the  best  chance  and  make  a  winning. 
There  isn't  so  much  in  this  theory  that  each  man  is  cut 
out  for  some  particular  line  of  business  as  a  good  many 
people  imagine.  A  man  with  a  fair  amount  of  gumption 
and  a  hustler  will  do  good  in  most  any  line  of  business, 
and  the  man  who  is  not  a  hustler  and  who  lacks  gump- 
tion will  fail  no  matter  what  line  of  business  he  under- 
takes."— Merchants'  Journal . 


Kapok  Oil. 

In  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  South  America  there 
is  a  great  profusion  of  the  genus  Eriodendron,  belong- 
ing to  the  Malvaceae.  It  consists,  of  large  trees  with 
large  red  and  white  flowers.  The  fruits  are  five-cham- 
bered and  contain  numerous  seeds  with  a  wooly  arixlus. 

A  species  of  the  genus  which  has  recently  been  recog- 
nized as  of  commercial  value  is  E.  anfractosum  (alias 
Bombax  pentandrum),  the  kapok  tree.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  occurs  in  Java  as  well  as  in 
the  localities  above  named.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
the  seed  hairs  resemble  cotton,  but  have  neither  the 
staple  nor  the  strength  of  that  textile  fibre.  These  hairs 
nevertheless  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  horsehair 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  etc.,  and  for  packing.  The  seeds 
are  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  sometimes  raw  and  some- 
times roasted. 

The  seed  is  already  used  to  some  extent  for  oil-making 
in  Holland.  Both  oil  and  press  cakes  were  investigated 
by  Henriques  and  Beinder,  but  no  accounts  have  as  yet 
appeared  of  the  oil  (huile  cle  capocjuirr  in  French)  in 
technical  literature. 

The  average  weight  of  1,000  seeds  is  44.52  grammes, 
or  say  an  ounce  and  a  half  avoirdupois,  and  a  composi- 
tion as  follows : 

Water 11,85  per  cent 

Crude  proteine 18.92         " 

Fat  extracted  by  petrol  ether.  .    24.92 

Fibre 23.91 

Non-nitrogenous  matter  or  car- 
bohydrates ( by  d  ifferenee) . .    15.90 
Ash  5.22         " 


100.00 

The  seeds  are  of  the  size  of  peas  and  are  enclosed  in 
a  hard  black  shell  constituting  43  or  44  per  cent  of  the 
weight.  They  are  free  from  hairs,  and  hence  do  not 
require  the  precautions  in  oilmaking  which  have  to  be 
taken  with  cotton  seed.  A  light  crushing  between  rollers 
and  winnowing  through  sieves  in  a  regulated  current 
of  air  separates  the  husk  from:  the  kernel.  If  the  whole 
seed  is  crushed  in  the  oil  press  the  yield  of  oil  is  17.8 
per  cent. 

The  oil  is  pale  yellow,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  being 
rich  in  stearine  is  rather  thick.    It  resembles,  except  that 
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it  has  not  its  reddish  brown  color,  cottonseed  oil  both 
chciiiiriillv  and  physically. 

I  lie  oil  is  rather  difficult  of  saponification.  It  can  be 
used  for  food  and  in  soap  manufacture.  In  India  it  is 
used  fiii'  lighting  purposes.  The  press  rakes  resemble 
dark  sesame  calces,  and  arc  used  in  the  countries  of  origin 
as  manure. 


He  Wanted  It  Stopped. 

Some  philosopher  has  said  that  "stopping  the  paper 
is  the  hardesl  thing  in  the  world."  Mr.  W.  Sheppherd, 
of  Albany.  X.  Y..  seems  to  have  found  it  so.  Mr.  Shepp- 
herd  recently  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  publisher 
of  the  National  Engineer.  (Let  the  reader  kindly  re-, 
member  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  means  copies  of  the 
magazine  when  lie  refers  to  hooks)  : 

""the  national  Engineer  1  June  Bin  receiving  them 
Books,  i  do  \nt  Wish  them  So  Please  do  not  send  any 
more  I  have  Send  the  all  Back,  as  i  am  not  the  man 
there  i>  more  Shepherds  than  me  So  i  will  Send  them 
Back  i  do  not  live  at  104  -I.  ave  albany  i  did  live  thear. 
But  I  moved.  2  years  ago.  But  i  am  not  the  man  So  i 
will  Send  them  Back  i  do  not  Want  any  Books  I  received 
these  Books  in  in.  -i.  ave  a  year  ago  and  I  never  could  find 
where  to  Send  them  till  Xow  the  Shepherd  you  mean 
is  i)ei  mo  where  i  live  there  is  three  in  the  same  St  I  am 
no  Engineer 

""So  Please  Sen,'  no  More  Books  the  Shepherds  are  not 
alike 

"W.  Sheppherd. 

"I  do  Not  Wish  no  more  Books." — Ex. 

PATENTS    ME    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washing^  n,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

723420.  Washing  machine.  Merritt  L.  Stoddard, 
Cleealvnd,  Ohio. 

723537.  Washing  machine.  Charles  P.  Lancaster,  as- 
signor of  one-third  to  E.  A.  Minehart,  Jonesboro,  Ind. 

723563.  Shaving  brush  and  soap  holder.  Arthur  .Q. 
Walsh,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

723648.  Washing  machine.  Alonzo  A.  Casler,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  assignor  to  T.  B.  Crar'y,  Binghampton,  X.  Y. 

724026.  Washing  machine.  James  MeKenzic,  Glas- 
gow. Scotland. 

724221.  Device  lor  laundry  use.  Joseph  A.  Treat. 
( lleveland,  0. 

724771.  Soap-mold.  Victor  Alexa,  assignor  to  W. 
Schridde.  Chicago,  111. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

40023.  Substitute  for  soap  for  use  in  shaving.  Ed- 
gar L.  Mayo,  Elmira,  X.  Y.  The  words  "Formal  Sa- 
ponia." 

40021.  White  laundry  soap.  Willard  G.  Crane,  Au- 
burn, X.  Y.  The  representation  of  two  cranes  standing 
in  water. 

40025.  Soap  powder  and  laundry  soap.  Lewis  Bros.. 
New  York,  X.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  111.  An  Alpine  scene 
representing  snow-capped  mountains  and  persons  ascend- 
ing the  same,  together  with  a  panel  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  and  figures  represented  as  scouring  the  panel. 

40026.  Bluing.  The  Sawyer  Crystal  Blue  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.     The  hyphenated  word  "Crystal-Blue." 


LABELS. 

9810.  Title:  "Our  Baby's  Bath  Toilet  Soap."    (For 
Soap. )     The  Liberty  Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

9811.  Title  :  "Baby's  Bath  Toilet  Soap."  (For  Soap. ) 
The  Liberty  Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


DESIGNS. 

362S7.  Cake  of  Soap.  Edwin  Ross,  assignor  to  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

A  boiler  explosion  three  weeks  ago  wrecked  the  rear- 
portion  of  the  soap  factory  of  Weaver,  Kengla  &  Co., 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $1,000. 
One  workman  was  slightly  injured. 


Genseke  Bros.'  soap  factory  at  Streator,  Ilk,  was  dam- 
aged by  fire  on  April  1st. 


Will  Colepaugh  is  entering  the  list  of  soap  manufac- 
turers at  Southburg,  Conn. 


The_Klenene  Soap  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
chartered  by  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  following  as 
directors:  Alfred  Xicholls,  George  E.  Lewis,  George  L. 
Florence,  George  C.  Florence  and  John  Dc  Witt,  of 
Brooklvn. 


Moses  Marienthal  &  Sons'  glue  and  tallow  works  at 
( lincinnati,  Ohio,  sustained  a  $20,000  fire  loss  last  month. 


The  report  comes  from  Cincinnati  that  the  Proctor 
&  Gamble  Company  will  issue  shortly  $750,000  new 
stock.  Authorities  on  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  that 
city  say  they  have  not  yet  heard  directly  that,  there  is  to 
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be  such,  an  issue,  but  believe  if  such  stock  is  issued  it  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  two  important  soap 
manufactories  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 


The  Holbrook  Soap  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  a  fire  in 
the  early  part  of  April. 


Francis  Ii.  Maey,  formerly  of  Josiah  Macy's  Son,  New 
York,  died  last  month,  aged  81  years. 


Louis  F.  Swift  has  been  elected  president  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  succeeding  his  late  father.  Edward  F.  Swift,  his 
brother,  has  been  elected  vice-president. 


The  Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Co.,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  ,$100,000  to  $150,000. 


Clapp  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  organized  to  manufacture  soap. 


The  Queen  Soap  Co/s  factory  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire  on  April  9th. 


The  proposed  purchase,  as  reported  last  month,  of  the 
Standard  Soap  Works  at  West  Berkeley,  Cal.,  by  Tillman 
&  Bendel,  of  San  Francisco  has  since  been  completed. 
The  new  proprietors  intend  to  operate  the  plant  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  has  recently  been  the  case. 


Last  month  the  death  of  Mr.  N.  K.  Fairbank  occurred 
so  shortly  before  our  going  to  press,  that  we  could  print 
only  a  brief  statement  of  the  fact,  without  as  much  as 
a  short  outline  of  his  interesting  life. 

Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank  was  born  in  Sodus,  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  in  1829.  He  received  a  common 
school  education,  applying  himself  also  to  study  at  home, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  bricklayer. 
The  year  following  he  went  to  Bochester,  in  his  native 
State,  where  he  served  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
after  which  he  entered  a  flouring  mill,  in  which  he  occu- 
pied the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  six  months,  and  was 
then  admitted  to  a  partnership.  In  1855  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago, engaging  in  the  grain  commission  business,  and 
represented  Pavid  Pows  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  their 
western  representative.  His  connection  with  this  firm 
extended,  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  he  became 
financially  interested  in  a  lard  and  oil  refining  enterprise, 
furnishing  the  capital  for  the  erection  of  the  refinery, 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Smedley,  Peck 
&  Co. 

In  1 873  the  firm  of  N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co.  was  formed, 
and  in  1885  was  incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital. 
It  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cottolene,  and  in  1891 
was  merged  with  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  in 


which  Mr.  Fairbank  was  a  director.  .  Mr.  Fairbank  also 
organized  a  canning  companj',  which  was  sold  at  a  large 
profit.  He  was  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  to 
a  large  degree  also.  Mr.  Fairbank  was  active  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  and  took  part  in  the  great 
wheat  "corner"  in  1872,  the  account  of  which  is  said  to 
have  formed  the  basis  for  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of 
Frank  Norris'  last  novel,  "The  Pit,"  a  story  of  the  Chi- 
cago grain  market.  While  Mr.  Fairbank  lost  heavily  in 
that  "corner'  he  made  money  in  one  the  following  year. 
He  was  also  a  heavy  loser  in  the  Cudahy  "corner"'  in 
1893.  He  once  said,  "I  can  lose  a  million  to-day  and 
make  it  ba,ck  to-morrow/'  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
"nerviest  man  who  ever  bought  wheat  by  the  million 
bushels." 

He  was  a  director  in  the  Commercial  National  Bank, 
the  Elk  Kapids  Iron  Company,  and  vice-resident  of  the 
Auditorium  Association.  lie  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  was  for  thirteen  years 
president  of  the  Chicago  Club,  whose  home  he  was  in- 
strumental in  securing,  and  aided  in  the  building  of  Cen- 
tral Music  Hall.  He  secured  the  payment  of  the  indebt- 
edness on  the  Newsboys'  Home  of  Chicago,  and  a  new 
building  for  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  He  was  interested  in 
the  Festival  Association,  aided  in  supporting  the  Thomas 
concerts  and  was  active  in  many  other  public  enterprises. 
He  wras  an  admirer  of  Professor  Pavid  Swing  in  the 
South  Church,  and  followed  him  to  the  services  in  Music 
Hail,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  an  active  supporter. 

Mr.  Fairbank  retired  from  business  for  a  time '  in 
3  893  and  went  abroad  for  a  year  with  his  wife.  She  was 
Miss  Helen  L.  Graham,  and  they  had  seven  children. 
Mrs.  Fairbank  died  several  years  ago.  Their  country 
home  was  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Mr.  Fairbank  had  a 
large  farm  there.  He  was  an  especially  enthusiastic  fish- 
erman. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  papers  say  that  the  Standard  Ren- 
dering Company,  connected  with  the  Nelson  Morris 
Packing  Company,  which  recently  purchased  the  old 
desiccating  plant  in  Armourdale,  is  preparing  to  operate 
a  large  soap  factory. 

The  Standard  Rendering  Company  ic  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  E.  J.  Mayer,  the  representative,  was  in  Kan- 
sas City  two  weeks  ago  arranging  for  extensive  additions 
to  the  old  plant  in  Armourdale. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Union  Soap  Co.,  of 
Wiikesbarre,  Pa.,  which  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,- 
000,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  subscribed.  AVilkesbarre 
and  Scranton  business  men  are  interested  in  the  concern. 


Consul  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
March  14,  1903,  reports  that  by  presidential  decree  of 
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February  21,  all  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  common  or  laundry 
soap,  are  removed.  The  Nicaraguan  tariff  will  prob- 
ably be  changed  accordingly. 


Incorporated :  The  National  Soap  Company,  with  of- 
fices in  Jersej  City,  X.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 
[incorporators :  T.  L.  Marsalis,  of  105  Chambers  street, 
New  Viik:  II.  V.  Ctmdict  and  Richard  Boardman  15 
Exchange  place,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 


The  Pennsylvania  Soap  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which 
we  mentioned  last  month,  secured  a  charter  on  April  2, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $025,000,  and  the  avowed  inten- 
tion  of  absorbing  several  soap  plants  in  Pennsylvania. 
As  directors  are  named:  C.  A.  Miller,  Lancaster,  presi- 
dent ;  C.  G.  Engle,  Columbia,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Jacob  S.  Miller,  Lancaster;  S.  S.  Gible,  Lykens,  Pa.,  and 
Thomas  K.  Beaver,  Acadeneia,  Junita  County.  The  Mil- 
ler plant  in  Lancaster  is  to  be  absorbed  and  a  big  fac- 
torv  erected  at  Pittsburer. 


The  Texas  Refining  Co.  is  building  a  100x200  foot, 
three-story  brick  structure  for  the  purpose,  chiefly,  of 
manufacturing  toilet  soaps.  They  have  made  laundry 
soaps  for  the  past  four  years. 


The  Kansas  City    (Mo.)  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  brick  building  at  Armourdale,  to  cost 
1 100,  and  to  serve  as  a  soap  factory  in  place  of  their 
old  plant. 


X  suit  for  $35,000  damages  has  been  filed  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  against  the.  city,  of  Chicago  by  the  Dawson 
Soap  Company,  226  North  Franklin  street.  The  com- 
pany alleges  chat  the  city  did  not  afford  them  sufficient 
protection  on  the  evening  of  March  16,  when  a  number 
of  boys  and  men  broke  into  the  company's  factory. 


Incorporated:  The  Purity  Soap  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Capital  stock.  $100,000.  Officers  of  the  company 
are  :  President,  R.  H.  L.  Taleott,  of  Brookline:  vice-pres- 
ident, William  H.  Brewer,  of  Newton;  seeretar}',  H. 
Howard  Whiting:  treasurer,  Fred  I.  Day,  of  Worcester. 
Directors  arc  these  officers  and  Gilbert  N.  Harris,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Calvin  B.  Cady,  of  Brookline. 


The  Inter-tat!'  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Co.  against  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  and  other  roads,  last  week  held  that  the  action 
of  the  defendant  roads  in  increasing  the  classification 
(and  thereby  the  rates)  of  soap  in  less  than  ear  loads 
from  fourth  fo  third  class,  was  unreasonable,  unjust  and 
unlawful.    Tin-  decision  affect-  all  soap  shippers  in  class- 


ification territory.  In  the  words  of  the  Commission: 
"The  action  of  defendants  in  increasing  the  classification 
of  soap  in  less  than  car  loads  from  fourth  to  third  class 
was  unreasonable  and  unjust  under  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  and  their  subsequent  practice  of  applying  20 
per  cent,  less  than  third  class  rates  on  such  traffic  is  also 
unlawful." 


F.  W.  Brown,  of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  has  bought  F.  W.  Billings'  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Billings  has  purchased  Mr.  Brown's  hold- 
ings in  the  TJtica  Dye  Co.,  in  which  he  was  previously 
interested. 


The  Remmer  Soap  Works  in  Cincinnati  was  the  scene 
of  a  fire  on  April  22.  Owing  to  the  fortunate  fact  that 
an  engine  company  is  located  next  door,  prompt  help  pre- 


vented great  damage. 


Incorporated:  Hygienic  Soap  Granulafor  Company, 
Jersey^  City,  N.  J.  Capital,  $125,000.  Incorporators, 
W.  X.  Akers,  II.  O.  Coughlan,  Louis  B.  Dailey. 


A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the 
Gibson  Soap  Works,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  by  the  follow- 
ing named  creditors :  J.  Alfred  Kiersted,  $9 ;  Jacob  P. 
Van  Keuren,  $13,  and  Harry  II.  Kutner,  $600.  It  was 
alleged  the  corporation  is  insolvent,  and  that  on  Wednes- 
day last  insolvency  -was  admitted.  Judge  Holt  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  appointed  Dtt  Bois  G.  At- 
kins receiver.  The  liabilities  are  more  than  $2,000  and 
the  assets  consist  of  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  $2,000, 
and  accounts,  $-100. 


The  Lex-Em- All  Soap  Company  had  its  articles  of  in- 
corporation recorded  in  Newark,  X'.  J.  As  indicated  in 
the  title  the  concern  will  manufacture  and  deal  in  snap. 
There  is  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  and  $1,000  is  paid  up 
by  Charles  W.  Perry.  Samuel  J.  Matthews  and  Glenn  R. 
Carver,  the  incorporators. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Le  Fanieux  16 

Le  Famenx  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  FameuxViolettedeSevill  16 
Le  Famenx  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Sayf-Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati. 
Wego  96 
Hy-Lo  96 
Royal  Lily  16 
Rose  Immortelle  334 
Violette  Grandfleur  331 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Baby  Mine  8 
Crown  Princess  337 
Naptholive  340 
Natural  Gas  340 
Peace  340 
Ox  Oil  340 
Mox-Nix  340 
Beef  Oil  340 
Sentry  340 
Cncle  Sam's  Floating  120 


Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Safeguard  Carbo  c  53 
World's  Wo'k53. 
Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Little  Sweetheart  346 
KaskaBonquet  346 
Crystal  Honey  346. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 
Elk's  Bouquet  346     • 
Milkina  Skin  346 
Old    English  Brown  Wind 

sor  346 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Amber  Rose  346 
Coa  Nut  346 
Beaumont's  Shaving  346 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  346 
Atoka  346 
Red  Raven  346 
White  Wonder  346 
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OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae- Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUK  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


344  Home  Soap  Co. .  N.  Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'fg 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co.. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Angelus  54 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 


Beauty  Belle  115 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

CHths  Pin  340 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 


Dactylis  11 
Dermicura  327 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

Englaud. 
Evergreen  286 


Facine  340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Sconring2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 


Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honev 2 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  Oleine  29 

Geyser  343 

Gloriola  29 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Kemedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 

Helix  54 

Hi  Lo  96 

Horse  Oil  Harness  340 


Idyllwild  54 

Uo-llo340 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Jewel  2 


Kazan  343 

Kimola,  BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Long  Shot  345 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marjorie  337 
Marveline300 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Mentholatum  Com  Oil  S.  169 
Mexican  o  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

ISaphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Nolabor  340 
Noxlabor  340 
Noxwork  340 


Orinoco  337 
Orris  Lnscented  337 
Otis  Lightning,  (J.  H.  Water- 
house',  Essex.  Conn. 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
•'        Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pony  Up  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring 2 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Yadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Success  ScouringSand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Two  Jacks  340 


Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Yiolet  de  Parme  337 


White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

World's  Fair  2 


Quick  and  Easy  56 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  3.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One          Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

Quarter    "    , 

Eighth       "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  stranger  writes  us:  "I  am  thinking  of  going  into 
manufacturing  soap,  but  without  capital  or  experience 
Please  send  a  sample  copy  of  your  American  Soap 
Journal,  and  also  any  other  helps  you  may  have  for 
free  distribution." 

We  have  sent  the  sample  copy,  and  all  our  correspond- 
ent still  needs  now  is  capital.  Having  none  of  the  latter 
left  "for  free  distribution,"  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
will  help  this  modest  stranger. 


The  following  is  self-explanatory: 

Dr.  H.  Gathmann:  To  correct  false  reports  arising 
from  a  fire  in  our  neighborhood,  Ave  wish  to  state  that 
we  have  not  had  any  fire — except  under  our  boilers — 
nor  have  we  suffered  any  damage  or  interruption. — The 
Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 


Another  correspondent  writes : 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sirs :  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  inform  us  the  manufacturers  of  "Copco"  soap. 
We  have  an  order  for  these  goods,  and  up  to  the  present 
moment  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  suppliers  of  same. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  etc.,  etc. 

[The  manufacturers  of  "Copco"  soap  have  this  and 
their  other  brands  listed  with  us,  and  so  we  readily  sup- 
plied the  desired  information.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.] 


Still  another  letter  has  this  concluding  sentence : 
"Next  to  an  advance  in  soap  we  are  of  the  opinion 

that  we  need  your  Journal  about  as  bad  as  anything  in 

the  business." 

Now,  that's  nice,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  about  true. 


Again  we  are  being  called  upon  to  record  the  deaths, 
within  one  month,  of  several  men  long  and  prominently 
known  in  the  industries  closely  allied  with  the  interests 
represented  by  this  Journal. 

Geo.  W.  Goudy,  well  known  to  probably  a  majority  of 
our  readers,  was  the  first  to  be  called  away.  The  main 
details  of  his  life  are  given  on  another  page  of  this  pa- 
per. On  the  same  day  there  died  Capt.  John  B.  Ford, 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  American  plate 
glass  industry,  and  also  a  pioneer  in  the  alkali  manu- 
facture in  this  country.     Lastly  there  died  Frederick 
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Rawolte  of  the  firnrof  Marx  &.-Rawolle,  glycerine  refin- 


ers. 


Mr.  Goudy  was'  85  years  old ;  Capt.  Ford  readied  trie 
great  number  of  91  years,  while  Mr.  Iiawolle  was  at  the 
comparatively  young  age  of  only  61  when  he  died.  All 
had  long  been  conspicuous  figures  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Adding  to  these  the  deaths  recently  recorded  of 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Swift,  Fairbank  and  Johnson,  it  is 
painfully  evident  that  the  personal  of  the  trade  is  rap- 
idly undergoing  great  changes. 


The  American  Product  Company  has  a  reduction 
plant  at  Morris  Street  Wharf,  on  the  Schuykill  River, 
where  270,333  tons,  or  558,  660,000  pounds  of  garbage 
were  turned  into  products  last  year.  At  a  certain  stage 
the  mass  passes  through  powerful  presses  where  the 
oils  are  pressed  out.  After  the  water  settles  in  big  tanks' 
the  black  grease  which  floats  upon  the  surface — and 
which  looks  like  thick  molasses — is  taken  off  and  bar- 
reled. 

The  National  Provisioner  comments  on  this  by  say- 
ing: 

"This  stuff  is  shipped  to  Germany,  where  it  is  said 
to  go  into  soap.  There  are  traditions  which  tend  to  con- 
tradict this  in  part,  but  the  Germans  need  not  get 
squeamish  if  their  own  folks  treat  this  second-hand 
grease  and  turn  a  percentage  of  it  back  into  the  edible 
field  for  consumption." 

Although  we  naturally  do  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  food  products  as  does  our  contemporary,  we  neverthe- 
less know  very  well  that  grease  from  which  Americans 
cannot  make  soap  even,  no  other  nations  can  turn  into 
edible  fat.  It  may  be  good  policy  to  keep  German  food 
products'  out  of  this  country,  so  long  as  Germany  ob- 
jects to  our  meats  and  sends  us  adulterated  wines  in 
plenty.     But  policy  does  not  alter  facts. 


From  a  lecture  by  Prof  E.  Y.  Howell  we  learn  that 
the  right  of  property  in  a  trade-mark,  and  the  right  to 
protect  the  same  by  injunction,  were  affirmed  in  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Mansfield  as  early  as  in  the  year  1782. 
There  were  no  cases  involving  trade-marks  in  the  Unit- 
ed.States'  before  1825.  A  general  policy  of  protecting  a 
good  will  and  a  trade  name  was  then  recognized.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  court  refused  to  protect  Thomp- 
son in  the  use  of  the  word  "Thompsonian"  to  designate 
his  remedies  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  patented 
and  the  term  was  generic.  Again,  in  1847,  it  was  held 
that  ■  "Wichar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry" -was  a  quack 
medicine,  and  refused  protection  because  its  ingredients 
and  their  action  were  not  made  known,  and  because  of 
the  incongruous  list  of  diseases  for  which  it  was  recom- 
mended. > 


The  first  injunction  was  by  Judge  Story  in  18414,  in 
favor  of .  the  manufacturers  of  "Taylor's  Persian 
Thread" — whose  owners  were  Englishmen — when  their 
rights  in  their  trade-mark  and  name  were  infringed. 
This  was  the  precedent  followed  afterward,  by  England 
and  Germany,  for  affording  the  same  protection  to  for- 
eign friends  as  to  citizens. 

At  first  the  laws  were  simple',  but  increased  trade  and 
multiplicity  of  trade-marks  soon  created  a  perfect  net- 
work of  doctrines  involving  countless  numbers  of  cases. 
The  policy  of  the  courts  (just  as  with  the  patent  laws) 
was  at  first  on  narrow  and  technical  lines.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  world's  progressive  stride,  the  question  seems 
to  have  been  shorn  of  these  narrow  and  technical  inter- 
pretations and  to  outline  simply  an  equitable  protection 
in  order  to  promote  fair  trade.  When  in  olden  times 
people  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  there  was 
not  so  much  need  for  protection.  In  our  time,  when  we 
purchase  from  the  second,  third  or  fourth  hand,  when 
drummers  and  advertising  are  relied  on  so  largely  for 
seliing,  when  whole  fortunes  are  wrapped  up  in  some 
apparently  insignificant  device,  monogram  or  trade- 
mark names,  we  see  the  greater  need  for  protection  and 
the  greater  temptation  for  the  unscrupulous  imitator  to 
prey  on  others'"  reputations. 

The  property  right  in  trade-marks  has  been  reinforced 
also  by  recognition  in  legislative  action.  To  forge  or 
counterfeit  a  trade-mark  was  made  a  misdemeanor  in 
England  in  1862.  Laws  for  registering  trade-marks  be- 
came necessary  to  protect  the  public  and  those  owning 
and  applying  for  them.  We  passed  this  law  in  1870. 
England  followed  our  example  in  1875.  Our  law  was 
later  declared  unconstitutional  because  it  was  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  powTer  granted  to  Congress.  It  was 
thought  to  have  had  the  power  from  the  constitutional 
right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  copyrights'  and  patents. 
The  difference  will  be  seen  by  the  definition  of  the  lat- 
ter: "A  new  and  useful  discovery,  the  product  of  the 
action  of  the  human  mind,"  etc.  Trade-marks  are  not 
necessarily  new,  and  are  frequently  merely  fanciful  or 
arbitrary  devices.  In  this  trouble  the  Supreme  Court 
suggested  a  remedy,  that  Congress  might  have  the  power 
to  establish  a  law  for  trade-marks'  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  provided  the  goods  were  ar- 
ticles of  ti.-ide,  first,  between  States,  or,  second,  between 
foreign  nations,  or,  third,  between  the  Indian  tribes; 
and  we  have  these  laws  and  regulations.  Notice  that  the 
inter-state  commeice,  as  suggested,  was  not  embraced  in 
this  law,  although  it  seems  constitutional  and  desirable. 

(  Here  follows  copy  of  the  law  passed  by  CongTess,  en- 
titled, "An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Registration  of  Trade- 
marks and  Protect  the  Same.") 

This  law  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  is  relied 
on  chiefly  to  show  that  such  a  trade-mark  has  been  se- 
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leeted  and  used.  State  trade-mark  laws  as  passed  by 
the  different  states  vary  to  such  a  degree  that  very  little 
benefit  has  beer,  derived,  and  our  national  law  is'  not  so 
severe  as  those  of  many  foreign  countries. 


In  printing,  on  another  page,  some  particulars  con- 
cerning a  prosecution  for  alleged  adulteration  in  the 
manufacture  of  lemon  extract,  we  have  several  objects 
in  view. 

It  may  seem  to. many  readers  that  manufacturers  of 
soap  are  not  interested  in  lemon  extract,  but  these  same 
readers  might  possibly  be  much  surprised  to  learn  how 
many  manufacturers  there  really  are  who  make  both 
soaps  and  flavoring  extracts  (besides  perfumes,  or  bak- 
ing powders,  or  polishes,  or  patent  medicines,  or  what 
not).  So  then,  we  shall  interest  quite  a  few  readers  very 
directly. 

Moreover,  the  principles  involved  in  this  case  are  im- 
portant to  every  manufacturer  of  articles  for  daily  house- 
bold  use,  whether  that  be  perfumes,  soap,  or  some  food 
material. 

Lastly,  the  peculiar  vagaries  of  the  law  which  one  may 
expect  to  encounter  in  almost  any  suit  are  so  typically 
shown  in  the  two  '"opinions"  which  constitute  our  ar- 
ticle in  this  paper,  that  (to  our  mind  at  least)  their 
perusal  is  as  good  as  going  to  a  comic  opera.  On  this 
bypothesis,  this  one  article  alone  is  worth  fully  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  even  if  you  are  not  a  manu- 
facturer of  flavoring  extracts.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  to  the  effect 
that  "the  instruction  of  the  learned  Circuit  Judge  was 
erroneous" — if  you  don't  see  any  fun  in  that,  get  your 
monev  back  at  the  ticket  office. 


A  Question  Answered. 

N.KW  York,  May  14th,  1903. 
Br.  Henry  Gatkmann. 

Deak  Sip.:  I  happened  to  read  your  subscriber's 
question  as  to  the  recovering  of  oil  from  waste  liquors 
in  woolen  mills,  laundries,  etc. 

Speaking  of  the  spent  liquors  in  wool  washings,  a 
brown  oil  or  grease  is  being  recovered  in  a  number  of 
American  establishments  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per 
pound,  ready  barreled  for  shipping,  and  selling  at  about 
two  and  one-balf  cents  per  pound. 

We  consume  in  the  United  States  about  50,000  bar- 
rels of  this  kind  of  grease,  6,000  barrels  of  which  are  of 
home  productiou,  44,000  barrels  come  from  England. 
Germany  and  Belgium,  and  on  which  the  government 
levies  an  import  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  This 
is  a  differential  duty  only,  comprising  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. 


It  would  not  pay  to  reclaim  the  grease  from  soap  suds 
in  laundries,  though  having  a  higher  sales'  value;  but  it 
pays  to  reclaim  the  oil  from  cloth  scouring  and  fulling 
liquors  and  to  make  one's  own  scouring  and  fulling  soap, 
by  using  such  recovered  oils,  wholly  or  in  part,  a.s  soap 
stock. 

The  European  establishments'  are  compelled,  by  sani- 
tary ordinances,  to  purify  the  waste  liquors,  before  dis-' 
charging  the  same  into  streams  or  rivers. 

Our  communities,  however,  do  not  enforce  similar  or- 
dinances existing,  except  in  a  iew  cases. 

The  writer  approached  the  manufacturers  of  a  large 
American  woolen  null  center,  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
proving  by  tests  made  that  they  are  running  off  as  much 
as  $10,000  worth  of  marketable  grease,  in  single  mills, 
and  to  which  he  received  the  following  answer: 

"We  are  not  grease  makers,  but  woolen  manufactur- 
ers." 

Conditions  have  changed  somewhat  since,  but  will  not 
come  to  a  common  sense  basis  until  our  import  duties 
have  been  adjusted  from  a  class  protection  into  a  differ- 
ential tariff.  Yours  truly, 

Alex.  P.  Mende. 


Profits  On  Soa.p. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gathmann. 

I  desire  to  offer  a  few  words  openly  to  that  general 
merchandise  dealer  down  Soutb,  mentioned  in  your  Soap 
Journal  for  May.  Extract  what  you  like  from  the  en- 
closure or  use  it  as  you  please.  You  are  well  aware  that 
I  speak  not  only  from  a  manufacturer's  point  of  view, 
but  also  as  a  dealer.  Yours, 


[enclosure.] 

No  legitimate  manufacturer  desires  his  goods  retailed 
at  cost  or  at  so  small  a  profit  that  the  dealers,  like  your 
correspondent,  must  look  for  something  "as  good  but 
cheaper  in  first  cost,"  and  then  throw  out  the  better 
goods.  The  unprofitableness  of  soap  manufacturing  is  due 
largely  to  the  cutting  of  prices  by  the  dealer;  I  never 
fully  understood  this  until  I  got.  into  the  retail  business 
and  sank  my  little  all  in  trying  to  get  a  legitimate  profit 
on  goods  which  those  around  me  were  selling  at  cost, 
below  cost,  or  on  the  small  margin  or  3  to  5  per  cent. 

No  manufacturer  can  control  the  selling  price  of  his 
goods  by  a  dealer.  I  know  positively  where  a  can  of  cer- 
tain goods  is  sold  at  retail  at  price  at  which  it  cannot 
be  bought  from  the  manufacturer  in  500  case  lots,  and 
the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  profit  on  it  can  keep  his 
goods  on  the  shelf.  There  must  come  a  radical  change 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  no  more  so  South  than 
North. 

Your  correspondent  will  have  to  sell  good  goods,  put- 
up  by  the  best  people,  and  he  must  make  a  profit  him- 
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self.  The  sooner  lie  decides  that  all  goods  must  bring 
him  25  per  cent,  profit  (not  on  cost,  but  gross  profit), 
the  sooner  he  will  be  doing  good  to  himself,  to  the  legiti- 
mate manufacturer  and  to  his  neighbor.  Your  corre- 
spondent's people  are  going  to  have  Octagon  soap  even 
at  5  cents  a  cake,  and  that  is  what  it  was  intended  to 
sell  for — not  6  for  25  cents. 


Patriotic  Soa.p  M8Lnufa.cturers. 

BY  GEO.   A.   SCHMIDT,   CHICAGO. 

On  April  1.9th,  F>03,  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  they 
celebrated  Patriots'  Day  (the  celebration  proper  was 
held  the  next  day,  the  20th),  by  a  meeting,  the  like 
of  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  ever}'  city  and  village 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  only  annually,  as  they 
contemplate  doing  it  in  Boston,  but  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable. The  Honorables,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Rabbi  Fleischer,  Rev. 
Jobnson  and  others  spoke  on  the  subject,  "How  Can 
We  Get  Better  Citizens."  (One  of  our  old-time  cus- 
tomers, whom  the  writer  visited,  pointed  out  the  famous 
hall  as  a  good  place  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon.)  Espe- 
cially one  idea,  expressed  there  in  different  forms, 
deeply,  impressed  itself  on  the  writer's  mind:  it  was 
thus:  "Not  soldiers  and  statesmen  render  most  valu- 
able service  to  this  country,  but  any  of  you,  who  in  his 
rhop  finds  new  and  improved  processes  and  methods 
and  makes  them  known  so  they  can  be  utilized  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  is  a  patriotic  citizen,  etc.,  etc. 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  soap  manufacturers?" 
may  be  asked  by  the  reader,  but  hardly  by  those  who 
have  read  and  thought  over  former  essays  of  mine.  It 
pleased  me  greatly  to  hear  that  prominent  men  held  the 
same  views  as  I  have  advanced  for  many  years,  when  I 
urged  soap  manufacturers  to  come  out  with  their  ideas, 
to  air  them  in  this  Journal,  in  a  similar  manner  as  I 
have  done.  While  listening  to  the  speeches,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  publish  what  I  regard  as.  one  of  the  most 
important  improvements  in  modern  soap  making,  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  "How  does  soap  act  in  wash- 
ing," as  the  "missing  link"  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 
Simple  as  the  result  may  seem,  yet  I  had  to  spend  many 
years  in  researches  before  I  was  able  to  affirm  my  sup- 
position. 

It  was  in  the  seventies  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  of 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  the  well-known  shaving  soap'  man- 
ufacturer, visited  by  humble  shop,  then  at  5  Stone  St. 
(now  the  most  fashionable  residence  portion  of  Chi- 
cago) ,  and  found  me  busy  experimenting  with  shaving 
soap  lather.  He  spoke  kind,  encouraging  words,  said, 
as  it  took  him  twelve  years  of  hard  work  to  perfect  his 
soap,  I  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  keep  on  improv- 


ing. (I  preserve  to  this  day  the  address  of  Eutschmann 
Bros,  of  Philadelphia,  written  down  for  me  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, as  a  remembrance  of  a  visit  of  the  gentleman.) 
I  replied,  however,  that  my  ambition  lay  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  his  own.  He  advertised  the  excellence 
of  his  soap,  (and  so  do  others)  by  a  brush-full  or  a  mug- 
full  of  lather  already  made;  this  is  all  wrong.  It  is  the 
act  of  making  the  lather  which  aids  greatly  in  all  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  methods  by  the  assistance  of  soap. 
Observation  has  taught  long  ago  (at  least  refined,  intel- 
ligent users  of  soap)  that  tbose  kinds  which  were  slow 
in  lathering,  were  more  satisfactory  as  purifiers.  This 
was  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  soaps  are  also  slower 
in  decomposing,  in  setting  free  the  alkali,  but  no  well- 
informed  soap  chemist  believes  in  that  old  hypothesis 
as  if  the  alkali  so  set  free,  was  the  cleansing  agent.  The 
truth  is  that  quick  lathering  soaps  do  not  penetrate. 
The  writer  has  made  a  specialty  of  barbers'  soap  ever 
since  he  became  old  enough  to  think  independently,  and 
finds  that  the  act  of  lathering  a  face,  preparatory  to 
shaving,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  to  soap 
makers.  On  the  wrapper  around  the  first  shaving  soap 
put  on  the  market  under  the  name  "Chicago  Shaving 
Soap,"  T  call  attention  to  the 'fact  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
put  on  the  face  lather  already  made  in  the  cup,  as  that 
will  plaster  down  the  hair  while  it  ought  to  be  lifted  up. 
Tt  is  the  same  with  dirt,  especially  in  the  skin,  where 
wo  cannot  rinse  or  force  it  through  as  in  fabrics;  when 
a  thin  soap  solution  is  applied  it  penetrates,  kneading, 
massaging  and  washing  transforms  this  solution  into 
millions  of  tiny  soap  bubbles  which  lift  up  and  out 
the  dirt,  etc.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  soap 
lather  works.  It  is  unworthy  of  progressive  American 
soap  manufacturers  to  recommend  the  human  skin 
(which  permits  treatments  for  removing  from  the  de- 
pressions, pores,  etc.,  from  one  side  only)  to  be  purified 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  clothing.  Soaps  fit  for  the 
latter  will  do  but  very  imperfect  work  on  the  former. 

If  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  skin  thousands  of  times 
enlarged,  we  can  understand  how  thin  soap  solutions 
penetrate  into  the  furrows  by  mechanical  aids.  The  soap 
solution,  while  forming  minute  air  bubbles,  works  from 
beneath  and  forces  tip  and  out  what  ought  to  be~ removed. 

For  toilet  purposes  our  aim  should  be  to  produce 
soaps  which  make  thin  solutions  at  first  and  require  the 
proper  amount  of  mechanical  help  (of  kneading,  rub- 
bing, massaging,  etc.,)  to  develop  slowly  into  a  lather. 
Results  prove  this  to  be  the  correct  principle. 

Criticizing  essays  like  this,  contradicting  statements 
made,  giving  reasons  why  this  is  not  so — is  what  makes 
tins  Journal  interesting  and  helps'  to  make  its  readers 
better  informed,  therefore  more  useful  citizens.  So  let 
us  hope  we  shall  see  quite  a  number  of  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  next  issue. 
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CHAHLES     W.     GOUDY 

Born   September   24th,   1818. 
Died   May   1st.   1903. 


Charles  W.  Goudv,  for  many  years  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  on  May  1st,  at  his  home  in  Haddonfield. 
N".  J. 

He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  September  24th. 
1818,  attended  Friend's  School,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen took  service  with  a  Clyde  River  shipbuilding  con- 
cern, going  through  the  various  departments  for  nearly 


and,  influenced  by  a  desire  for  a  climate  more  suitable  to 
the  health  of  his  wife  than  that  of  England,  he,  in  18G9. 
came  to  this  country,  locating  in  Marshalltown,  la,.,  and 
later  Nevada,  la.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  lard  oil.  In  1S7G  he  became  traveling  rep- 
resentative for  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  which  posi- 
tion he  actively  fulfilled  till  over  eighty  years  of  age,  be- 
ing perhaps  the  oldest  traveling  man  known  to  the  trade. 


seven  years,  when  he  became  associated  with  his  father, 
a  manufacturer  of  soap,  soda  ash,  bleaching  powder  and 
other  chemicals;  until  185?,  the  ground  on  which,  the 
works  stood  being  required  for  railway  purposes,  the 
business  was  discontinued.  Desiring  a  further  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  he  held  positions 
as  manager  of  chemical  works  at  Lancaster,  Warrington 
and  Birkenhead  for  several  years,  when  in  1SG0  he  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  oils  from  coal,  establishing  a 
crude  works  at  Wiggcn  and  refinery  at  Crook;  the  busi- 
ness being  very  successful,  he  greatly  extended  his  plant, 
but  in  186S  the  principal  portion  was  destroyed  by  fire, 


His  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters  survive. 

The  son,  George  W.  Goudv,  has  for  several  years  as- 
sisted his  father,  gradually  taking  up  the  duties  which 
time  forced  Charles  W.  Goudy  to  relinquish. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  Soap  Journal  Mr. 
Goudy  was  still  traveling  considerably,  and  often  took 
occasion  to  call  at  our  office,  where  his  coming  was  al- 
ways a  pleasant  surprise.  He  had  a  good  word  for  every- 
body and  was  always  uniformly  cheerful.  In  later  years 
we  regretfully  missed  these  calls',  but  Mr.  Goudv  always 
remained  a  good  friend  of  this  paper  and  a  constant 
reader. 
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J5he  Law  On  Lemon  Extract. 

In  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Pure  Food  In- 
spector against  Charles  W.  Jennings,  the  Muskegon  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  decided  that  the  extract  of  lemon  as  pre- 
pared and  labeled  by  the  Jennings  Flavoring  Extract 
Co.  violates  the  pure  food  law  of  the  state. 

The  real  issue  in  the  case  is  a  very  simple  one:  The 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  a  collection  of 
formulae  prepared  for  the  use  of  druggists,  contains  a 
recipe  for  making  spirits  of  lemon  by  dissolving  lemon 
oil  in  alcohol.  The  statutes  of  this  state  do  not  define 
lemon  extract,  nor  do  they  direct  that  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia formula  shall  apply  to  food  preparations.  The 
Food  Commissioner  contends  that  a  lemon  extract  is 
necessarily  a  spirit  of  lemon  and  that  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia formula  for  making  spirits  of  lemon  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  lemon  extract.  Lemon  oil  contains  a 
large  amount  of  terpenes,  so-called,  which,  after  stand- 
ing, give  the  lemon  extract  a  bitter,  disagreeable  and 
"turpentiny"  taste.  To  remove  this  trouble  many  lead- 
ing manufacturers  have  for  several  years  made  lemon 
extracts  by  eliminating  the  terpenes,  retaining  nothing 
but  the  flavoring  substance  of  the  od.  Terpineless  ex- 
tracts are  in  demand  as  being  better  and  as  preserving 
more  distinctly  the  lemon  flavor  than  when  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Phar  mocopoeia  formula.  The  purity  of 
these  extracts  and  their  superiority  over  the  Pharma- 
copoeia process1  are  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  prominent  experts  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Kremers,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  highly  educated  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany;,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Review,  published  in  Milwaukee, 
a  writer  of  authority  upon  essential  oils'  and  the  author 
of  the  Pharmacopoeial  articles  on  -that  subject,  testified 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  formula'  for  spirits  of  lemon 
had  no  necessary  relation  to  extract  of  lemon  for  food 
purposes;  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  formula  for  spirits  of 
lemon  was  retained  not  on  account  -of  its  superiority 
over  other  processes,  but  because  it  was  so  simple  that 
any  druggist  could  use  it;  that  terpeneless  extracts  were 
in  demand  and  were  considered  superior  as  being  free 
from  the  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste  of  the  terpines. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  probably  the  fore- 
most expert  upon  food  products  in  the  United  States, 
testified  to  his  analysis  of  Mr.  Jennings'  extract;  that 
it  contains  the  complete  flavoring  principle  of  the  lemon 
oil,  and  that  it  is  in  every  way  superior,  both  for  med- 
icinal and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  food 
flavors,  to  the  Pharmacopoeial  spirits  of  lemon.  He  de- 
clared that  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  terpeneless 
lemon  extract  for  all  these  purposes  that  there  is  no 
room  for  comparison  between  the  two  products. 


These  propositions  were  absolutely  undisputed.  The 
Circuit  Judge  held,  in  effect,  that  lemon  extract  for  food 
purposes  must  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeial product,  thus  including  the  terpenes,  without 
regard  to  their  actual  desirability  or  usefulness,  unless 
the  manufacturer  should  choose  to  label  the  extract  as 
a  compound,     . 

"No  claim  was  made  by  the  Food  Department  that  ter- 
peneless extract,  either  in  the  coloring  employed,  or  oth- 
erwise, contains  anything  harmful.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  expressly  admitted  by  the  chemist  of  the  Food  De- 
partment that  terpeneless  extract  contains  no  injurious 
ingredient.  The  real  questions  are  thus  those  of  science 
and  of  law.  The  public  is  not  only  not  injured,  but  is 
actually  benefited  by  the  method  of  manufacture  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Jennings. 

A.n  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  decision  of  the  Muskegon  court.  Should  the  decision 
of  the  latter  court  be  sustained,  the  manufacture  of  the 
extract  according  to  the  improved  and  scientific  method 
would  not  be  prevented.  The  public  demands  a  terpene- 
less' extract  and,  under  appropriate  labels,  such  extract 
can,  in  any  event,  be  sold. 

[Later.]  The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  on  April 
7th  last,  rendered  its  decision  in  this  case  as  follows :  - 

This  is  a  px*osecution  under  the  Pure  Food  Law,  so- 
called.  The  defendant  was  convicted  under  an  informa- 
tion charging  him  with  selling  a  compound  as'  a  lemon 
extract  which  was  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of 
Oct.  No.  193,'  P.  A.  1S95,  and  was  a  compound  in  imi- 
tation of  extract  of  lemon.'  The  respondent  was  convict- 
ed and  brings  the  case  up  on  exceptions  before  sentence. 

The  evidence  on  the  trial  introduced  by  the  defendant 
tended  to  show  that  lemon  oil  contains  from  3  to  10  per 
cent  I  of  so-called  turpenes;  that  these  turpenes  repre- 
sent the  oil  property ;  that  they  are  in  reality  the  oil  itself 
freed  from  the  citral ;  that  citral  is  the  principal  flavor- 
ing and  odor-bearing  property  of  lemon  oil;  that  the 
tendency  of  turpenes  in  the  oil  of  lemon  is  to  deteriorate 
or  become  rancid  by  long  standing,  and  that  because  of 
this  the  extract  of  spirits  of  lemon  in  which  turpenes 
appear  in  usual  quantities  becomes  turpentiney,  both  in 
smell  and  taste,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  undesirable 
to  have  turpenes  present;  that  the  turpenes  have  a  bit- 
ing taste,  easily  developing  a  turpentine  taste,  not  the 
true  flavor  of  the  lemon  fruit.  There  was  also  testi- 
mony tending  to  show  that  this  fact  created  a  demand 
for  turpeneless  oils  and  that  turpeneless  lemon  oils  had 
been  manufactured  and  sold  commercially  for  a  consid- 
erable time. 

On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  the  testimony  of  the 
chemist  of  the  Food  Department  was  to  the  effect  that, 
taking  as  a  standard  of  extract  of  lemon  the  spirits  of 
lemon  as  defined  by  the  United  States  Pharamocopoeia 
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formula  that  the  extract  produced  by  the  respondent 
showed  no  lemon  oil  present.  It  further  appears  that 
spirits  of  lemon  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
formula  would  contain  from  25-100  to  35-100  of  1  per 
cent,  of  citral.  It  also  appeared  that  30  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  appeared  in  the  product  made  by  respondent,  and 
that  according  to  the  Pharmocopoeia  formula  80  per 
cent,  was  used.  It  was  also  shown  that  a  trace  of  coal 
tar  dye  was  found  in  the  extract  made  by  respondent, 
but  it  was  conceded  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in- 
jurious in  the  extract  as'  prepared  by  Mr.  Jennings.  The 
extract  sold  by  respondent  was  made  by  what  is  known 
as  the  shaking-out  process,  the  purpose  being  to  make 
an  extract  that  contains  no  oil  and  as  little  alcohol  as 
possible,  a  product  that  simply  contains  the  flavoring 
properties  of  the  lemon  oil  without  the  turpenes.  This 
system  lias  been  employed  by  Mr.  Jennings  and  by  other 
manufacturers  for  the  past  three  years;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  all  the  elements  and  properties  of  lemon  oil  re- 
mained except  the  turpenes,  and  the  testimony  tended 
to  show  that  the  complete  flavoring  qualities  are  extract- 
ed by  this  process. 

The  Circuit  Judge  charged  the  jury  as  follows: 

(Here  follows  the  Circuit  Judge's  charge  quoted,  and 
which  is  omitted  herefrom.) 

We  think  this  charge  presents  fairly  three  questions 
for  consideration :  First,  whether  the  Pharmacopoeia 
formula  is  to  be  considered  as  defining  lemon  extract; 
second,  if  so,  whether  an  omission  of  ingredients  not 
essential  to  its  purposes  as  a  food  product  is  a  violation 
of  the  statute;  third,  whether  the  instruction  relative  to 
the  addition  of  coloring  matter  should  be  sustained. 

The  statute  defining  what  shall  be  deemed  adultera- 
tion, so  far  a,?  it  relates  to  this  case,  declares'  that  an 
article  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  when,  "First,  if  any 
substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with  it,  so  as 
to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality. 
strength  or  purity;  second,  if  any  inferior  or  cheaper 
substance  or  substances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or 
in  part  for  it;  third,  if  any  valuable  or  necessary  con- 
stituent or  ingredient  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab- 
stracted from  it;  fourth,  if  it  is  an  imitation  of,  or  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  another  article;  *  *  * 
sixth,  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any 
means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value 
than  it  really  is;  seventh,  if  it  contains  any  added  sub- 
stance or  ingredient  which  is  poisonous'  or  injurious  to 
health."    Compiled  Laws,  Sec.  5012. 

We  are  agreed  with  the  Circuit  Judge  that  in  refer- 
ring to  articles  of  food  and  to  protect  the  users  thereof 
the  Legislature  must  have  had  in  view  some  standard,, 
and  as  lemon  essence  or  lemon  extract  had  theretofore 
acquired  a  well  defined  meaning  we  incline  to  the  view 


that  it  is  proper  to  resort  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  formula 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  lemon  extract  con- 
sists of.  Does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  Legislature 
intended  to  prohibit  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
lemon  extract?  If  a  means  should  be  discovered  by 
which  a  larger  percentage  of  the  flavoring  quantity  of 
the  lemon  might  he  extracted  would  it  be  an  infraction 
of  this  law  that  the  manufacturer  should  use  such  larger 
proportion  of  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  lemon  ex- 
tract? We  think  not.  We  think  it  is  open  to  manufac- 
turers to  improve  a  common  article  of  food  so  long  as  no 
infringement  of  the  law  or  spirit  of  the  act 'defining 
what  shall  be  deemed  adulteration  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proofs  offered  by  the  defendant  it  is  very 
clear  in  the  present  ease  no  substance  or  substances  have 
been  mixed  with  this  extract  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength  or  purity. 

As  to  the  second  condition  which  amounts  to  adulter- 
ation the  case  is  not  so' clear.  This  provides  that  if  any 
inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it,  that  it  shall  amount 
to  adulteration.  We  think,  however,  this  provision 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  one, 
to-wit :  "If  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent  or 
ingredient  has'  been  "wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from 
it."  So  construed  the  provision  prohibiting  the  substitu- 
tion of  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance,  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  it  means  the  substitution  for  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  such  cheaper  or  inferior  substance.  Now  if 
it  be  a  fact,  as  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  respond- 
ent tends  to  show,  that  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  ex- 
clude the  turpene  wholly  from  the  extract  and  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  used,  then  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  lemon  extract  have  not  had  substituted  for  them 
anything  inferior  or  cheaper.  We  are  aware  that  this 
view  of  the  law  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  establish 
the  individual  case,  but  as  the  statute  is  a  penal  statute 
it  should  receive  a  strict  construction. 

It  follows  from  the  views  above  expressed  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  learned  Circuit  Judge  was  erroneous'  in- 
asmuch as  the  jury  were  told  in  effect  that  if  any  in- 
gredients of  lemon  essence  as  defined  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia was  wanting  in  this  extract  sold  by  the  respond- 
ent that  there  should  be  a  conviction.  We  think  the  in- 
struction should  have  been  that  if  the  lemon  extract  sold 
by  respondent  contained  all  the  ingredients  and  in  quan- 
tities such  as  prescribed  bv  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  are 
adapted  to  use  as  food,  and  that  nothing  was  eliminated 
except  such  ingredients  as  could  be  dispensed  with  with- 
out injury  to  the  product  as  a  food  product  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  statute. 

The  only  other  provision  of  the  statute  involved  is 
the  sixth,  which  in  effect  prohibits  coloring  the  article 
produced  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 
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The  instruction  upon  this  branch  of  the  law  was'  also 
erroneous  if  we  are  correct  in  our  \i&w  of  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  elimination  of  non-essential  ingredients  from 
the  extract  eertainly  does  not  show  damage  or  inferior- 
ity, and  as  the  conceded  facts  are  that  the  coloring  mat- 
ter employed  was  not  injurious  to  health  in  any  way  this 
provision  has'  no  application. 

The  other  questions  discuss'ed  do  not  require  special 
mention.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Circuit 
Judge  in  referring  to-  the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses 
spoke  of  it  as  boughten  testimony.  We  think  this  ex- 
pression -was  unfortunate.  While  it  is  proper  for  the 
jury  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  expert  witnesses 
are  employed  at  an  extra  compensation  paid  them  the 
implication  that  the  extra  compensation  necessarily 
amounts  to  a  purchase  of  their  testimony  is  hardly  war- 
ranted; while  the  jury  may  consider  this  fact  as  bearing 
on  their  credibility,  it  is  not  proper  that  the  court  should 
intimate  am  opinion  of  that  character. 

The  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  or- 
dered. 

The  other  iustices  concurred. 


Our  Exports. 

The  exports  of  soap,  perfumery  and  toilet  goods  from 
the  port  of  New  York  for  one  recent  week  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Argentine  Eepublic — 302  cases  soap,  $4,880;  1  box 
toilet  goods,  $55 ;  1  case  perfumery,  $68. 

Bristol— 85  bbls.  scap,  $840. 

British  West  Indies — 562  packages  soap,  $1,264. 

British  East  Indies — 52  packages  perfumery,  $2,?  14; 
27  packages  soap,  $1,195. 

British  Australia. — 56  packages  soap,  $6,080. 

British  Guiana — 3  packages  soap,  £33. 

Brazil- -IS  packages  perfumery,  $651;  18  packages 
soap,  $43 J. 

British  Possessions  in  Africa — 2  cases  perfumery, 
$62. 

Colombia — 1,271  packages  soap,  $2,115;  1  package 
perfumery,  $15 

Christiania — 4  packages  soap,  $15. 

Copenhagen — 6  packages  perfumery,  $52. 

Central  America — 1  package  perfumery,  $33;  5  pack- 
ages soap,  $16. 

Chili — 4  packages  perfumery,  $60. 

China. — 34  packages  perfumery,  $5,074;  19  packages 
.soap,  $735. 

Cuba — 2  packages  toilet  goods,  $85 ;  42  packages  per- 
fumery, $813;  36  packages  soap,  $208. 

Danish  West  Indies — 2  packages  perfumery,  $52. 

Dutch  West  Indies — 14  packages  perfumery,  $101. 

Ecuador — 4  packages  soap,  $36. 


Fiume — 6  packages  soap,  $20. 

Glasgow — 2,000  boxes  soap  powder,  $5,000. 

Havre— 443  barrels  soap,  $873. 

Hamburg — 3  packages  soap,  $38. 

Hong  Kong — 1  package  soap,  $35. 

Hayti — 487  packages  soap,  $2,143. 

Japan — 34  packages  soap,  $938;  102  packages  per- 
fumery, $283. 

Liverpool — 140  packages  soap  stock,  $900. 

London — IS  packages  perfumery,  $475;  1,428  pack- 
ages soap,  $716. 

Mexico — 30  packages'  soap,  $716;  2  cases  perfumery, 
$22. 

Newfoundland — 32  packages  soap,  $1,447. 

Philippines — 1  package  soap,  $20. 

Turkey  in  Asia — 5  packages  soap,  $238. 

Uruguay — 1 5  packages  soap,  $54. 

Venezuela — 16  packages  perfumery,  $552:  252  pack- 
ages soap,  $695. 


Tra.de  Marks  In  Cuba.. 

The  law  of  trade  marks  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  con 
contained  in  the  royal  decree  of  August  2,  1884,  which 
has  undergone  certain  modifications  made  by  circulars 
of  the  revision  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
War  Department  and  by  civil  orders  issued  by  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 

Circular  No.  12  of  the  Division  of  Customs  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  dated  April  11,  1899,  which  is  applicable 
to  both  patents  and  trade  marks,  provides  protection 
for  American  patents  and  trade  marks  upon  filing  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  the  patent  or  of  the  certificate  of 
registration  of  the  trade  mark,  print,  or  label,  in  the 
office  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  island.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  protection  of  rights  of  property  in 
patents  and  trade  marks  secured  under  the  Spanish  laws. 

Circular  21  of  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular 
Affairs,  dated  June  1,  1899,  provides  that  the  fee  for 
filing  the  certified  copies  mentioned  in  Circular  No.  12 
shall  be  $1,  and  that  as  to  patents,  the  only  certification 
required  is  that  issued  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

On  September  25,  1899,  Circular  No.  34  was  issued 
by  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  applica- 
ble to  both  patents  and  trade  marks,  rescinding  so  much 
of  Circular  No.  21  as  required  the  payment  of  a  fee  for 
filing  certified  copies  of  patents  of  certificates  of  regis- 
tration of  trade  mark,  prints,  or  labels. 

A  paragraph  is  added  to  Circular  No.  21  requiring 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  owner  of  the  patent  or 
trade  mark  authorizing  another  for  him,  and  in  his  place, 
to  file  a  certified  cop}7  of  the  patent  or  certification  of 
the  trade  mark,  print,  or  label,  to  be  filed  with  such 
certified  copy  or  certificate  of  registration.     It  is  further 
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provided  that  assignments  of  patents,  trade  marks, 
prints,  or  labels,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  same  maimer. 

By  a  subsequent  circular,  Xo.  38,  of  the  Division  of 
Customs  and  Insular  A  flairs,  dated  March  9,  1900,  so 
much  of  Circular  No.  34  of  said  division  as  related  to 
fees  was  rescinded,  thereby  restoring  the  registration  fee 
of  $1  provided  for  by  Circular  No.  21,  in  relation  to 
American  patents  and  trade  marks. 

Uj>on  this  question  of  registration  fees  for  American 
patents  and  trade  marks  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Industries,  under  date  of  June  21,  1902, 
issued  a  circular  order  which  was  published  in  the  Gaceta 
de  la  Habana,  on  June  23,  1902,  wherein  it  is  recited 
that : 

"The  military  government  of  the  United  States  in  this 
island  having  ceased,  by  virtue  whereof  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  text  thereof,  Circulars  Nos.  12 
and  21,  dated,  respectively,  April  11  and  June  1,  1899, 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  concerning  the 
registration  of  American  trade  marks  and  patents  have 
become  without  value  and  effect,  inasmuch  as  said  cir- 
culars were  issued  for  the  territories  subject  to  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  I  have  resolved  that  patents 
and  marks  of  all  kinds,  prints,  labels  and  tickets,  duly 
registered  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States, 
whose  filing  in  this  island  may  be  requested  for  their  pro- 
tection in  future,  shall  from  the  present  date  be  recorded 
in  the  bureau  under  my  charge  in  proper  case,  upon  com- 
plying with  the  procedure  followed  for  registration  from 
other  countries,  and  the  payment  of  $35  currency  for 
patents,  and  $12.50  currency  for  marks,  prints,  etc. — 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  fees  which  are  paid  by  all  others, 
foreign  or  national,  in  place  of  $1  currency,  which  is 
provided  for  in  said  Circular  No.  21,  regarding  the 
American."' 

Civil  Order  No.  IfiO,  series  1901,  issued  under  in- 
structions of  the  Secretary  of  War,  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  patents,  copyrights,  trade  marks,  prints,  or 
labels,  the  rights  to  which  are  secured  by  proper  filing 
under  the  United  States  law,  upon  filing  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  where  protection  is  desired  a  certified 
copy  of  the  patents,  copyright,  or  certicate  of  regis- 
tration. 

In  an  unpublished  communication,  dated  August  12, 
1902,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Industries,  a  ruling  is  contained  to  the  effect  that  "Civil 
•  Order  No.  1G0,  series  1901,  June  13,  1901,  has  not  been 
revoked  and  that  American  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  in  pursuance  of  Circulars  12  and  31  of  the 
Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  are  fully  pro- 
tected without  the  necessity  of  any  further  formality, 
and  that  the  circular  published  in  the  Gazette  on  June  23. 


1902,  lias  had  for  its  object  the  equalization  of  procedure 
followed  in  this  island  for  the  filing  and  patents  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  international  treaty  of  1883,  and  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  protection  granted 
to  marks,  etc.,  registered  under  Circulars  12  and  21, 
above  mentioned,  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to 
take  the  proper  steps.    This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  law." 

At  this  point  it  seems  proper  to  invite  attention  to 
Civil  Order  No.  148,  series  1902,  whereby  "each  and 
every  of  the  laws,  decrees  and  regulations,  orders  and 
other  rulings  made  and  promulgated  by  and  under  the 
military  government  of  Cuba  shall  be  deemed  to  be  gen- 
eral and  continuing  in  character,  and  to  be  applicable  to 
and  binding  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
under  whatsoever  names  or  titles,  who  shall  succeed  the 
officers  of  the  military  government,  and  to  continue  in 
force  and  effect,  under  whatsoever  government  may  exist 
in  Cuba,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  legally  revoked  or 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution  afore- 
said." 

Article  10  of  royal  decree  of  August  21,  1884,  has 
been  amended  by  Civil  Order  No.  105,  series  1901,  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  certificate  of  ownership  of  any  mark,  design  or 
industrial  pattern  can  only  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  decree,  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  agricultur- 
ists, or  by  persons  engaged  in  any  other  industry, 
whether  they  be  Cubans  or  foreigners  established  in 
Cuba,  and  also  by  companies  composed  of  any  such 
persons." 

Article  12  of  said  royal  decree  of  August  21,  1884, 
has  been  amended  by  Civil  Order  512,  series  1901,  dated 
December  19,  1900,  by  adding  to  paragraph  1  of  said 
article  the  following : 

"Those  who  buy  or  sell  receptacles,  stamped  in  a  per- 
manent manner  with  a  trade  mark  which  is  registered 
in  the  name  of  another  person,  except  to  such  person  or 
his  authorized  agent,  or  who  use  such  receptacles,  plac- 
ing therein  for  sale  the  same  or  similar  products  as  those 
for  which  said  receptacles  are  used  by  the  owner  of  the 
trade  mark.  In  such  cases,  the  receptacles  shall  -be 
seized,  which  the  infringer  shall  forfeit  to  the  owner  of 
the  trade  mark." 

The" said  article  of  said  order  amends  Article  287  of 
the  penal  code  by  extending  the  penalty  therein  provided 
to  this  offense. 

Article  28  of  said  royal  dearee  of  August  21,  1884,  is 
amended  by  Civil  Order  18,  series  1901,  by  substituting 
therefor : 

"The  petitioner  shall  pay  for  fees  on  the  issuance  of 
the  title^or  ownership  $12.50  United  States  currency; 
said  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  proper  office  of 
finance  within  a  term  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
notification  of  the  concession  of  the  trade  mark,  design 
or  industrial  model  to  the  party  concerned,  under  pen- 
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alty  of  forfeiture;  presenting  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries  the  document  at- 
testing such  payment,  so  that  said  department  may  issue 
the  title  mentioned,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  reg- 
ister opened  for  such  purpose  at  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries  ofsaid  department." 

It  is  further  provided  in  said  order  that  a  term  of 
forty-five  days  from  its.  publication  be  allowed  for  those 
who  have  obtained  concession  of  trade  marks,  designs, 
etc.,  and  have  not  obtained  titles,  to  pay  the  fees  and 
secure  the  title.  A  further  clause  provides  that  the  use 
of  trade  marks,  designs  or  industrial  models,  without 
title,  shall  be  fined  as  provided  in  Article  39  of  the 
royal  decree  of  August  21,  1884. 

Article  36  of  said  royal  decree  of  August  21,  1884,  is, 
amended  by  Civil  Order  511,  series  1900,  by  substituting 
for  Paragraph  2  thereof  the  following : 

"Manufacturers,  merchants,  agriculturists  and  indus- 
trials applying  for  registration  of  the  same  mark,  having 
distinguishing  minor  details,  with  the  object  of  point- 
ing out  the  various  classes  and  grades  of  one  product,  or 
for  any  other  motive,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certificate 
of  registration  for  each  variation  of  the  mark,  stating 
their  special  use,  and  charging  them  the  corresponding 
fees  ($12.50  United  States  currency)  for  each  certificate 
issued." 


Production  and  Composition 
of  Beeswax. 

BY  SAM  DEL  T.  FKOST. 

With  regard  to  beeswax,  it  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  bees  collected  it  directly  from  the  flowers,  but  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1792  it  was  known  that  beeswax 
was  not  found  ready-made  in  nature,  but  is  produced 
in  the  bee's  body.  Wax  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
working  bee  from  fluid  honey  and  pollen;  not  involun- 
tarily, as  well-nourished  animals  form  fat,  but  when- 
ever the  bees  wish  to  form  it.  Wnen  they  have  taken 
the  fluid  honey  and  pollen,  in  a,  larger  quantity  than 
they  need  for  their  own  nourishment,  the  surplus  is  re- 
tained, further  digested,  and  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
blood  vessels,  in  order  to  be  chemically  distilled  there, 
and  to  exude  upon  what  are  termed  the  ventral  plates 
on  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  wax  leaves  the 
secreting  glands -in  a  fluid  state,  and  solidifies  in  the 
form  of  small  transparent  white  scales,  five-cornered, 
resembling  mica,  and  shining  lie  mother-of-pearl. 

When  the  bees  begin  to  build  comb,  they  hang  togeth- 
er in  festoons,  the  result  of  which  is  a  cluster  in  the  form 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  heat  thus  generated  by  the 
cluster  of  bees  facilitates  the  conversion  of  honey  into 
wax.  The  newly-built  combs  are  not  always  of  the  same 
color,  but  vary,  in  different  districts,  from  a  light-yel- 
low to  an  orange-red.     This  variation  in  color  is  sup- 


posed to  be  due  to  the  character  of  the  pollen  used,  and 
not  to  the  honey,  because  it  was  noticed  that  where  dark 
kinds  of  honey  were  obtained,  such  as  in  heather  dis- 
tricts, light  yellow  combs  were  produced;,  while  combs  of 
a  very  deep  orange-red  were  formed  from  white  honey. 
This  observation  led  to  a  chemical  investigation  which 
confirmed  the  conjecture  that  the  pollen  used  by  the  bees 
gave  the  wax  its  distinctive  color. 

Beeswax  consists  chiefly  of  eerotic  acid  (cerin)  and 
myricin,  together  with  a  little  coloring  matter  and  traces 
of  hydrocarbons.  The  specific  gravity  of  beeswax  varies 
from  0.096  to  0.970,  and  its  melting-point  from  62.5° 
to  04°  C,  the  solidifying  point  being  two  or  three  degrees 
lower.  The  coloring  matter  can  be  removed  by  bleaching 
in  bright  sunshine.  Chemically  pure  wax  breaks  with  a 
splintery  fracture,  and  at  20°  C.  assumes  that  peculiar 
plastic  condition  described  as  "wax-like." 

It  is  generally  considered  that  in  order  to  produce  one 
pound  of  comb,  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  honey  are 
consumed.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  modern  bee-keeper 
endeavors  to  keep  his  combs  in  good  condition  from  year 
to  year,  in  order  that  the  bees  may  commence  to  store 
honey  as  soon  as  the  season  begins,  without  wasting  time 
and  honey  in  building  new  combs.  Hence  also^  the  rea- 
son why  the  bee-keeper  now  gets  much  less  wax  than  for- 
merly, because  the  combs  used  for  storing  honey  may  be 
used  for  a  great  many  years,  as  the  bees  always  repair 
any  damage  caused  by  extracting.  Brood-combs,  how- 
ever, must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time;  consequently, 
they  are  melted  down. 

Several  methods  ma,j  be  adopted  for  melting  down 
old  combs  and  refuse  wax,  but  the  simplest  and  most  suit- 
able apparatus,  where  there  is  sufficient  sunshine,  is  the 
solar  wax-extractor.  This  is  simply  a  tin,  or  wooden  box, 
'  Math  a  movable  glass  cover,  and  a  sheet  of  tin  placed  in- 
side, so  as  to  incline  toward  a  receptacle  at  the  base.  The 
combs  to  be  melted  are  laid  fiat  on  the  tin,  side  by  side, 
the  glass  cover  to  be  put  on,  and  exposure  to  bright  sun- 
shine does  the  rest,  the  wax  flowing  into  the  receptacle. 
Another,  rather  primitive  method  is  to  put  the  combs 
into  a  loose  bag,  which  is  then  put  into  a  large  saucepan, 
or  copper,  and  fixed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  while  a  weight  is  placed  on  top  to  keep  the  bag 
from  floating.  Water  is  poured  over  it  and  allowed  to 
boil.  As  the  wax  melts,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water :  and  when  cold  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  water 
in  the  form  of  a  cake.  Still  another  method  is  to  place 
hot  combs  in  a  wax-extractor  after  the  fashion  of  a  por- 
ridge saucepan — i.  e.,  one  vessel  to  hold  combs  inside  an- 
other vessel  containing  water.  The  inner  vessel  has  a 
perforated  false  bottom,  and  the  space  beneath  is  con- 
nected with  the  outside  by  means  of  a  tube.  When  the 
water  boils,  the  wax  melts  and  runs  out  through  the  tube 
into  a  receptacle  placed  to  receive  it.  Wax  obtained  in 
this  way  contains  a  certain  amount  of  dross;  consequent- 
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ly,  if  pure  wax  is  desired,  it  has  to  bo  melted  and  re- 
melted  until  free  from  impurities. 

The  chief  adulterants  of  beeswax  are  resin,  tallow, 
stearin,  goat's  fat,  paraffin  and  vegetable  and  other  in- 
ferior Maxes.  The  only  satisfactory  test  for  beeswax  is 
to  determine  the  amount  of  ccrotic  acid,  and  the  non- 
volatile fatty  acids,  present,  but  the  following  simple 
tests  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Bonnier,  may  be  found  useful : 

(1)  When  wax  is  chewed  there  should  be  no  un- 
pleasant taste,  and  it  should  not  stick  to  the  teeth.  If 
wax  is  adulterated  with  other  ingredients,  the  taste  alone 
will  detect  them.  If  it  sticks  to  the  teeth  the  admixture 
of  resin  can  be  assumed.  (2)  Pure  beeswax  may  be 
distinguished  from  adulterated  by  dropping  a  small 
piece  of  beeswax,  of  known  purity,  on  a  hot  iron  plate. 
The  odor  given  off  is  noticed.  Then  a  piece  of  the  sus- 
pected beeswax  is  burnt  in  the  same  way.  If  it  contains 
eerisine  a  disagreeable  fatty  Avhite  smoke  is  given  off, 
which  differs  the  more  from  the  smell  of  wax  the  more 
ceresine  there  is  mixed  with  it. 

Beeswax  has  many  uses,  but  perhaps  none  more  im- 
portant than  its  use  in  medicine  for  the  making  of  oint- 
ments, plasters  and  cosmetics,  for  stopping  teeth,  and 
for  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth  in  dental  work. 
It  is  also  used  in  France  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea,  and 
the  vapor  of  beeswax  is  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy  for 
coughs,  expectoration  and  erysipelas.  But  beeswax  is 
employed  most  for  industrial  and  household  purposes, 
viz.,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  wax  tapers,  mak- 
ing wax  figures  and  for  modeling,  for  waxing  sewing 
thread,  for  grafting,  and  for  making  various  polishes 
and  dobbins.  It  is  produced  in  more  or  less  quantities 
in  most  countries  where  flowers  bloom  and  bees  are  kept, 
but  the  following  notes  will,  perhaps,  give  some  idea 
as  to  the  countries  which  produce  sufficient  for  their  own 
use  and  for  exportation  also. 

A  great  deal  of  the  beeswax  imported  into  this  country 
does  not  find  its  way  into  Mincing  lane,  but  is  shipped 
direct  to  the  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers  from 
Jamaica,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Spain,  India  and  Morocco.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  wax  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  drug  market  is 
grossly  adulterated,  not  artistically,  so  as  to  require  the 
services  of  an  expert  analyst  to  detect  the  adulteration, 
but  with  such  things  as  stone-,  earth,  dead  leaves,  and 
some  of  it  is  very  wormy.  Like  honey,  the  imported 
wax  varies  Q-reatly  in  color  and  quality,  ranging  from 
white  through  'all  the  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  to 
black.  Perhaps  the  article  for  which  there  is  the  great- 
est demand  in  the  open  market  is  Jamafclfwax,  which  is 
shipped  in  barrels,  casks  and  cases  weighing  from  two 
to  four  cwt.,  and  always  finds  an  unlimited  sale  in  Lon- 
don on  account  of  its  undoubted  purity.  The  prices 
range  from  £7  10s.  to  £8  15s.  per  cwt.,  and  occasionally 
there  is  very  active  competition  for  it.    Its  principal  uses 


are  for  boot  and  furniture  polishes,  heel-ball,  tailors' 
wax,  photographic  compositions,  etc.  The  total  exports 
from  Jamaica  in  1898  were  valued  at  £10,294,  against 
£4,823  in  18S8 ;  while  the  value  of  the  honey  exported 
from  Jamaica  during  the  same  year  was  £203,  against 
£1,34.1.  The  United  States  has  increased  her  imports 
of  wax  from  Jamaica;  while  the  amount  coming  to 
the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased.  The  increased  pro- 
duction of  wax  in  Jamaica  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
intelligent  action  of  the  local  agricultural  societies, 
backed  up  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  encouraging  a  better  system  of  apiculture,  Jamaica 
wax  varies  in  color  from  a  nice  pale  brown  and  yellow- 
to  good  red,  and  pale  to  dark-brown,  or  chocolate  color. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  beeswax  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that — 
inasmuch  as  Muscovado  sugar  can  be  purchased  through- 
out the  West  Indies  in  wholesale  quantities  at  from 
3s.  to  4s.  per  cwt.,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  honey  flow  does  not  exceed  four  months 
of  the  year  in  the  most  favored  localities — it  would  pay 
well  to  feed  the  bees  nearly  all  the  year  round  either 
with  dry  sugar,  syrup  or  molasses,  making  the  honey 
produced  a  by-product  and  the  wax  a  main  product.  It 
is  said  that  it  takes  about  10  pounds  of-sugar  to  make 
1  pound  of  beeswax,  therefore  should  the  suggestion 
prove  to  be  a  practical  one,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
West  Indian  bee-keepers,  who  would  no  doubt  then  im- 
port a  species  of  bee  from  India  which  is  especially 
suitable  for  wax  production. 

Morocco  wax  is  principally  shipped  from  the  ports  of 
Mogadore  and  Safli.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in  a  pure 
state  on  the  London  market,  the  usual  adulterant  being 
goat's  fat.  Paraffin  has  also  occasionally  been  used  as 
an  adulterant. 

Chilian  beeswax  is  chiefly  imported  into  this  country 
at  Liverpool.  The  annual  total  production  is  said  to  be 
about  350  to  400  tons,  of  which  about  15  per  cent,  are 
consumed  locally,  and  the  remainder  is  exported  to  Liv- 
erpool, Hamburg  and  Havre.  The  area  of  production 
lies  between  Coquimbo  in  the  north  and  Concepcion  in 
the  south.  There  are  usually  three  kinds  of  Chilian  wax 
subdivided  in  first,  second  and  third  qualities.  It  is 
often  "adulterated,  and  the  refining  is  generally  badly 
done. 

Egyptian  wax  is  exported  in  considerable  quantity,  but 
practically  none  reaches  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  crude  waxes,  and  is  considered  the  best  for  bleach- 
ing purposes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  wax 
exported  is  used  in  Germany  for  fine  laundry  work. 
Ahvssinia  also  exports  beeswax :  it  is  of  a  dark  color,  but 
fairly  good  as  regards  quality.  Syrian  wax  is  exported 
from  Alexandretta,  and  is  peculiar  for  its  large  variety 
of  color  and  odd  shapes.  Germany  produces  a  very  good 
wax  for  technical,  medicinal  and  artistic  purposes,  as  do 
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also  the  various  Austrian  provinces  and  Switzerland. 
Turkish  wax  is  generally  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  and  dearest  waxes  obtainable.  France, 
Italy  and  Spain  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax 
of  fairly  good  quality,  prices  ranging  from  £6  10s.  to 
£7  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Wax  is  also  largely  exported  from  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  is  packed 
mostly  in  bags,  being  generally  in  blocks  or  oblong  rolls. 
known  as  "Mozambique  rolls. "  The  present  price  of 
Madagascar  wax  is  £6  10s.  to  £6  15s.  per  cwt.  Austra- 
lian wax,  like  that  from  Jamaica,  is  always  pure:  India 
also  sends  a,  genuine  wax,  both  bleached  and  unbleached, 
mostly  shipped  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 


Wa.ste. 

A  tactful  business  man  exercises  discreet  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  his  commercial  affairs.  It  matters 
not  how  large  or  extensive  his  interests,  or  bow  liberal 
or  even  extravagant  his  tendencies  at  home  or  in  social 
life,  he  does  not  permit  wilful  waste  of  anything  in  his 
store,  manufactory,  or  counting  room,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  that  waste  may  be. 

If  he  be  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  he  borders  on  what 
may  be  termed  by  some  as  small  or  unreasonably  mean. 
Such  a  man  is  not  usually  illiberal  in  providing  all  re- 
quirements for  a  proper  conduct  of  his  affairs,  nor  is 
he  disposed  to  underpay  his  help.  What  he  wants  and 
rightfully  demands,  is  that  those  who  axe  paid  to  advance 
and  protect  his  interests  shall  not  be  too  extravagant  in 
the  use  of  what  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  them.  Be- 
cattse  of  this  economic  characteristic,  and  for  the  reason 
that  for  every  dollar  he  expends  he  wishes  full  value,  not 
only  in  direct  returns,  but  in  the  use  thereof,  he  is  gen- 
erally successful,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  be  liberal  in  his 
domestic  and  social  life. 

Too  often  wa  find  a  clerk  or  employe  who  recklessly 
uses  expensive  effice  stationery  for  memoranda;  who 
never  regards  cord  or  twine  once  used  as  useful  a  second 
time;  who  feels  that  no  matter  how  short  the  distance, 
caref are  amounts  to  naught ;  who  unreasonably  tele- 
graphs or  telephones  here  and  there,  though  each  mes- 
sage must  be  paid  for ;  who  throws  pins,  paper  fasteners 
and  rubber  bands  into  the  waste  basket  with  discarded 
correspondence,  and  who,  in  short,  does  not  realize  that 
a  "penny  saved  is  twopence  earned."  These  acts  of  in- 
difference, each  in  itself,  are  of  no  moment,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  figure  up  a  tangible  sum,  if  not  a  large 
amount.  It  is  not  so  much  the  money  involved  that 
should  be  considered  as  the  reckless  disregard  of  the  em- 
ployer's welfare. 

The  man  or  woman  who  would  criticize  an  employer 
for  exacting  economy  on  the  lines  set  forth  would  be  as 
much  justified  in  regarding  as  proper  or  prudent  the 
reckless  throwing  away — not  expending — of  nickels  or 


dimes  by  our  prominent  capitalists,  contending  that  the 
small  currency  is  too  insignificant  to  carry  about  the 
person.  It  behooves  the  employer,  no  matter  in  what 
line  of  trade,  to  educate  his  help  to  economize  in  every 
respect  and  to  the  minutest  detail.  By  so  doing  he  not 
only  benefits  himself  but  becomes  a  public  benefactor. — 
Wall  Street  Summary. 


Is   It   Necessary  To   Send   Receipts. 

BY  J.  A.  SCALL'S,  IN  NATL.  LAUNDKY  JOURNAL. 

The  question  of  "the  discontinuing  of  sending  re- 
ceipts in  acknowledgement  of  all  forms  of  remittances, 
upon  which  the  indorsement  of  the  receiver  would  be  a 
legal  receipt,"  seems  to  be  one  upon  which  little  can  be 
said,  certainly  little  than  can  be  termed  new. 

In  the  first  place,  the  point  from  which  the  subject 
should  be  considered  is  the  result  of  actual  experience 
as  against  imaginary  outcome,  pictured  by  those  who 
would  hold  to  the  old  methods. 

This  qtiestion  was  taken  up  by  the  house  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  nearly  two  years  ago.  It  had  been 
our  custom  for  some  time  previous  to  print  on  our  re- 
mittance forms :  ''"No  acknowledgement  necessary." 
Having  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the  practice. 
we  concluded  it  could  be  extended  to  our  own  customers, 
and  so  decided  to  try  it 

I  believe  we  were  the  pioneers  in  this  move  in  Louis- 
ville, and  now,  after  twenty-one  months  of  actual  experi- 
ence, we  are  convinced  that  it  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  So  successfully  has  it  worked  that  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  complication  to  arise  from  it,  and  you  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  and  postage  to  us 
thereby  when  I  tell  you  that  we  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  remittances  that  come  to 
us. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  altogether  the 
formal  receipt,  for  it  must  be  given  in  some  instances, 
such  as  formal  vouchers  required  by  corporations,  settle- 
ments with  administrators,  receivers,  etc.  It  is  also  our 
custom  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  currency  when  the 
amount  exceeds  $1,  and,  if  a  customer  insists  upon  it, 
we  send  him  receipts  regularly.  In  other  words,  if  the 
question  of  business  or  no  business  hangs  upon  a  receipt, 
we  send  the  receipt. 

The  point  thus  far  gained  has  required  patience  and 
some  persistence.  On  many  occasions  we  have  met  oppo- 
sition, but  when  our  printed  notices  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  we  write  special  letters,  setting  forth 
our  views  and  that  is  generally  the  end  of  the  matter, 
though  sometimes  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  persuad- 
ing the  customer  to  see  it  our  way. 

Ill  some  instances  the  opposition  has  been  persistent— 
in  others,  it  seemed  ludicrous. 

The  same  practice  has  also  been  adopted  by  represen- 
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tative  institutions  in  other  cities,  and  its  success  is  0.0 
longer  a  question  of  doubt  with  them,  and  the  fact  that 
the  subject  was  discussed  with  favor  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men  clearly  demonstrates  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  received  by  the  mercantile  interests 
at  large. 

This  testimony  also  shows  that  the  result  has  been 
satisfactory  here  as  elsewhere,  and,  having  been  obtained 
by  individual  effort,  if  a  united  effort  be  made,  the  result 
will  be  even  more  gratifying. 

As  another  proposition,  the  present  era.  in  commercial 
life  demands  the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  meth- 
ods and  the  discarding  of  all  practices  which  are  unneces- 
sary or  cumbersome,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with, 
or  retard  the  progress  of  business;  in  other  words,  that 
we  take  the  shortest  cut  to  reach  a  given  point,  and  this 
principle  applies  to  the  credit  man  as  well  as  to  any  de- 
partment, for  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  machinery  of 
his  department  works  with  the  least  possible  friction, 
and  that  the  expense  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
that  of  the  others,  and,  as  Ave  have  already  shown,  the 
abolition  of  the  sending  of  receipts  though  comparatively 
small,  is  one  feature  that  connt>. 

At  this  point  I  will  digress  to  say  that  if  it  is  decided 
by  the  Louisville  Credit  Men's  Association  to  inaugurate 
a  general  move  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
incorporate  some  other  features  which  are  of  a  kindred 
nature,  viz. : 

First — Insist  upon  the  customer  remitting  for  specific 
cbarges. 

Second — Urge  him  to  use  a  regular  remittance  form 
or  make  an  intelligent  statement  of  remittance  in  his  let- 
ter, and  then  let  him  specify  in  his  check  the  invoices  it 
is  intended  to  pay. 

The  third  feature  will  require  some  explanation. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  when  this  sub- 
ject came  up  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  here  last  June,  there 
was  an  objection  offered  on  the  ground  that  the  discon- 
tinuing of  the  sending  of  receipts  would  induce  a  cus- 
tomer to  send  his  individual  check  instead  of  exchange. 

This  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  by 
those  who  are  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
outside  of  the  "free"  States  and  have  to  pay  collection 
charges  on  local  checks  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred dollars. 

When  paid  and  cancelled  the  customer's  check  goes 
into  his  possession  and  can  be  kept  as  a  record,  but  the 
cashier's  check,  of  course,  remains  with  the  bank;  there- 
fore, if  he  has  not  the  receipt,  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  want  his  own  cheek  properly  indorsed. 

This  can  be  overcome  by  suggesting  that  the  customer 
buy  exchange  in  his  own  name  and  then  indorse  it  over  to 
the  firm  he  intends  to  pay,  specifying,  if  he  chooses,  in 
the  indorsement  the  bills  to  lie  paid.     Then,  should  any 


question  or  dispute  arise,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  trouble  to  obtain  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  transaction  by  going  to  the  records  of  the 
local  banlc. 

Now,  if  we  shall  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
affirmative  side  of  this  question  js  the  correct  one,  the 
next  proposition  is,  how  shall  it  be  made  effective. 

Most  of  our  dealings  are  with  the  countryman  or  small 
townsman,  which  is  practically  the  same,  and  from  my 
observation,  he  is  a  man  disposed  to  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  fathers,  ft  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
would  voluntarily  co-operate  in  this  move.  He  will  gen- 
erally affiliate  with  the  same  political  party  and  adopt 
the  same  form  of  religion,  and  you  will  also  observe  that 
he  will  conduct  his  business  as  he  was  taught  to  do 
when  he  was  growing  up,  though  this  is  not  necessarily 
from  any  lack  of  natural  ability  or  intelligence. 

A  great  many  of  the  men  who  have  become  prominent 
in  the  various  avocations  of  life  have  been  men  from  the 
country.  They  have  the  latent  brain  power,  supported 
by  a  strong  constitution,  that  only  needed  to  come  in 
contact  with  city  life  or  activity  and  opportunity  for 
development:  and,  while  the  country  gives  much  to  the 
city  in  this  and  other  respects,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
law  of  equalization  whereby  the  city  gives  back  much 
to  the  country.  Almost  everything  new  the  countryman 
get  comes  from  his  brother  in  the  city.  The  improve- 
ment in  his  farm  equipments,  his  vehicles,  his  household 
goods,  his  styles — in  fact,  everything  of  this  nature  he 
gets  from  the  city,  and  among  them  his  business  meth- 
ods. Pie  is  sometimes  skeptical  and  generally  slow  to 
take  up  modern  methods,  but  we  must  not  allow  him  to 
put  us  off  because  he  was  taught  a  certain  thing  must  be 
so  and  so. 

The  necessity  for  such  improvements  is  first  apparent 
to  the  larger  commercial  enterprises,  which  also  of  ne- 
cessity must  be  located  at  the  larger  trade  centers,  and, 
therefore,  it  devolves  upon  such  institutions  to  see  to  it 
that  these  methods:  arc  further  disseminated  through 
the  smaller  channels  of  trade. 


Adulteration  of  Soda.  Crystals 
In  England. 

v\  e  hear  on  good  authority  that  energetic  measures 
are  being  taken  by  some  of  our  leading  chemical  manu- 
facturers to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  adulterated 
washing  soda  trade,  which  has  now  assumed  such  pro- 
portions as  to  require  attention  from  those  who  are  suf- 
fering from  this  form  of  unfair  competition.  In  our 
special  issue  of  Jan.  2-1-  last  we  called  attention  to  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  -mailer  makers  of  crystallizing 
out  Glauber  salts  with  their  soda  crystals  in  order  to 
increase  their  profits,  or  to  reduce  their  losses,  and  we 
had  hoped   Iliad  this  objectionable  practice  was  almost 
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extinct  by  this  time.  We  have  been  informed,  however, 
that  this'-  is  not  the  case,  and  not  only  is  much  of  the 
home  production  adulterated,  but  the  spurious  article 
is  being  imported  from  abroad. 

No  doubt  all  honest  manufacturers  will  regret  this 
state  of  thing?.,  and  it  isuiot  surprising  to  find  that  an 
organized  attempt  is  being  made  to  stop  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  possible  to  obtain  a  commercial  quality  of 
soda  crystals  absolutely  free  from  sulphate  of  soda,  as 
even  the  purest  form  of  the  commercial  article  contains 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  the  Leblane  process  in 
its  usual  form  was  used  to  furnish  a  crystal  containing 
only  If  to  2  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  Good  foreign,  crys- 
tals were  also  at  one  time  to  be  found  in  the  market, 
with  as  little  as  \  per  cent,  of  sulphate.  Contrast  this 
state  of  things  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  market 
now.  A  sample  analyzed  in  our  laboratory  contained 
55.8  per  cent,  of  water  and  41  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  only  amounted  to  just 
over  2  per  cent.  This  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but  we  have  come  across  sample  of  so-called  "washing 
crystal"  which  have  not  contained  even  a  trace  of  alkali ! 
Surely  it  is  high  time  that  such  fraudulent  practices 
were  stopped.  At  the  present  moment  Glauber  salts  are 
worth  about  26s.  per  ton,  and,  as  soda  crystals  of  average 
quality  are  selling  at  £3  sterling  per  ton,  it  needs  but 
little  calculation  to  see  the  large  profits  made  by  those 
whose  consciences  allow  them  to  palm  off  Glauber's  for 
washing  soda. 

We  hope  that  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  purify  the  market  from  these 
fraudulent  practices,  as  we  hear  that  in  some  quarters 
dealers'  even  are  purchasing  pure  and  unadulterated 
Glauber's  for  mixing  with  soda  crystals — that  is  to  say, 
not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  crystallize  them  together, 
but  trusting  to  secure  a  supply  in  the  block  form,  free 
from  needle-shaped  crystals,  by  means  of  which  latter 
Glauber's  can  generally  be  detected. 

We  seriously  advise  all  honest  dealers  to  carefully  ex- 
amine their  future  purchases,  and  to  specially  mention 
freedom  from  sulphate  in  their  contracts;  otherwise  we 
fear  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  trouble.  Good 
soda  crystals  should  contain  less  than.  2  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous'  sulphate  of  soda,  and  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  chlorides,  the  alkalinity  being  equal  to  21.2  per  cent, 
of  soda  on  the  31  equivalent. — -Chemical  Trade  Journal. 


water  containing  a  small  portion  of  calcined  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  clear  solution  thus  obtained  is  run  into 
tanks  and  crystallized.  This  is  only  50  per. cent,  borax, 
other  elements  being  sulphate  of  lime  and  common  salt. 
The  crystals  obtained  by  this  process  are  then  put 
through  another  process  by  heating  them  to  a  certain 
temperature  at  a  given  concentration,  when  the  borax 
proper  crystallizes  out,  and  separates  from  the  impurities 
held  in  suspension,  the  mother  liquor  being  drawn  off. 
Borax  has  been  found  in  such  quantities  of  late  years 
that  it  has  declined  greatly  in  price;  at  once  time  it  cost 
over  $200  per  ton,  but  is  now  but  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 


Bora.x. 

Borax,  which  is  so  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  for 
household  purposes  as  well,  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  in  a.  more  or  less  pure  state,  and  the  process 
of  separating  it  from  the  crude  mineral  is  very  simple. 
A  first  operation  is  grinding  the  material  in  boiling 


Problems  In  The  Fat  Industry. 

In  a  recent  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  Lewkowitsch,  figurative- 
ly speaking,  the  fat  industry  was  depicted  as  a  great 
continent,  containing  numerous  rich  tracts  of  country 
very  imperfectly  surveyed  but  sufficiently  explored  to  in- 
dicate that  abundant  harvests  await  the  enterprising  in- 
vestigator. Oils'  and  fats  have,  perhaps,  been  employed 
almost  as  long  as  the  human  race  has  existed,  and  soaps' 
have  certainly  quite  a  respectable  antiquity,  since  Pliny 
alludes  to  their  manufacture  by  the  Teutons,  but  the 
true  scientific  foundation  of  the  fat  industry,  which  to- 
day has  an  importance  gauged  financially  at  £50,000,000 
annually  for  England,  dates'  only  from  Chevreuil.  The 
five  or  six  decades  of  comparative  rest  which  succeeded 
the  chemically-active  period  of  this  time  have  given  place 
to  renewed  vigor,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  appear 
to  have  reached  another  wave  of  scientific  development 
in  the  chemistry  of  fats  and  oils.  As  the  raw  materials 
of  the  industry  are  produced  by  Nature  so  bountifully, 
synthesis  has  not  yet  acquired  importance,  although  some 
work  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  It  is  true  that 
tallow,  through  the  falling  off  from  Russia,  North  Amer- 
ica and  Australia,  has  been  scarce  for  several  years,  but 
the  supply  of  palm  oil  is,  or  could  be  made,  inexhaustible 
.by  properly  educating  the  natives  of  their  respective 
palm-growing  regions,  and  South  Africa,  from  the  hopes 
raised  by  Lord  Milner's  report,  is  looked  to  as  a  future 
fat-exporting  country,  while  untapped  resources  are  still 
to  be  obtained  from  China,  Japan,  India,  Brazil  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Manufactures  connected  with  fats 
are  grouped  by  the  author  into  (1)  industries'  connected 
with  refining;  (2)  industries  in  which  the  glycerides  are 
chemically  changed  but  not  saponified;  (3)  industries 
in  which  saponification  is  carried  out.  The  problems  are 
enumerated  as  still  unsolved  in  these  several  branches' 
are  very  numerous.  We  can  in  the  space  at  disposal  give 
but  a  brief  mention  of  them. 

The  industry  of  edible  fats  is  in  its  infancy;  more 
perfect  means  are  needed  of  decolorizing,  deodorizing 
and  nermanentlv  removing  rancidity,  which,  by  present 
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methods,  is  liable  to  reappear.  The  chemical  nature  of 
rancidity  is  not  yet  understood :  its  elucidation  would  be 
highly  productive;  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  a 
non-rancidifiable  vegetable  butter  in  India,  where  the 
lis  of  animal  fats  is1  excluded.  A  substitute  for  choco- 
lat  fat  is  wanted;  it  should  melt  at  about  34  deg.  C; 
tallow  cannot  be  so  perfectly  refined  as  to  be  no  longer 
disagreeable,  while  palm  or  cocoanut  oils  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  rancidity;  mineral  waxes  must  not  be  used,  and 
Japan  wax  is  not  suitable.  A  substitute  for  olive  oil  is 
another  desideratum.  Arachis  oil  has  a  good  flavor,  but 
the  separation  from  it  of  its  stearine,  which  on  cooling- 
assumes  a  gelatinous  form  impossible  to  filter,  is  an  un- 
solved problem.  The  perfect  deodorization  of  fish  oils 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished;  Norway,  Canada  and 
Japan  ought,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem officially.  Bleaching  is  as  yet  far  from  perfect,  since 
many  bleached  oils  become  rceolored  on  keeping.  The 
harder  kinds  of  palm  oil  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to 
present  known  processes ;  bone  fat  has  not  yet  been  sat- 
isfactorily decolorized. 

Problems  belonging  to  the  second  group  are  the  exact 
explanation  of  the  changes  which  a  drying  oil  like  lin- 
seed oil  undergoes  during  the  process  termed  boiling, 
also  in  drying.  How  do  dryers  really  act?  Are  they 
catalytic  agents?  The  information  given  in  the  text- 
books on  these  subjects  is  incomplete  or  erroneous.  The 
chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  preparation  of 
brown  oils  require  further  investigation.  Of  what  does 
the  vulcanization  process  really  consist  ?  How  is  the  sul- 
phur absorbed  ?  Only  the  fringe  of  possible  solutions  to 
this  problem  has  been  touched. 

In  regard  to  the  third  group  of  industries,  those  bear- 
ing upon  saponification,  we  are  here  on  better  known 
ground,  but  the  equation 

C3H-(OE)3^-31Tj:)=CU-T;j(OH)3+3ROH 
so  generally  accepted  has  but  recently  been  shown  to 
be  only  the  net  result  of  three  stages  of  change,  the  first 
into  diglyceride,  the  second  into  monoglyceride,  the  third 
into  glycerol,  etc.  The  problem  of  stopping  the  reaction 
at  one  or  other  of  these  stages  seems  almost  insurmount- 
able, but  would  be  useful. 

Saponification  under  high  pressure  with  steam  is  not 
satisfactory  when  the  free  fatty  acids  are  to  be  used  for 
soap-making;  here,  then,  is  another  problem  of  very 
great  importance.  Other  fields  of  inquiry  to  which  at- 
tention is  invited  are  the  conversion  of  oleic  acid  into  a 
solid  fatty  acid  by  better  means  than  those  now  known, 
which  leave  much  to  be  desired,  improvement  of  the  lu- 
minosity of  candles,  a  rapid  means  of  preparing  toilet 
soap  to  avoid  the  slow-cooling  process,  the  study  of 
metallic  soaps,  of  which  we  possess  but  very  imperfect 
knowledge,  a  solvent  for  glycerine  which  would  remove 
it  from  water,  the  isolation  of  fatty  acids,  the  separation 
of  isomeric  acids,  the  studv  of  such  bodies  as  the  lactones 


of  fatty  acids,  and  the  synthesis  of  glycerides  in  nature. 
The  author  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  a 
modern  Chevreuil  would  arise  and  .shed  light  on  these 
obscure  points. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  an  active  discussion,  in 
which,  among  others,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Keid),  Mr. 
Jocelyn,  from  the  United  States,  Dr.  Divers,  Dr.  Dvor- 
kovitch,  Dr  P.  Schidrowitz  and  Mr.  Hall  took  part. 


Ammonia   Soap. 

W.  I.  Wilbert  (Am.  Jour.  Pharm,,  LXXIV,  p.  589) 
recommends  a  soap  made  as  follows,  as  a  clothes  cleaner, 
or  grease  eraclicator :  Mix  together  50  Cc.  oleic  acid, 
25  Ce.  ether,  25  Cc.  chloroform,  250  Cc.  benzin,  and  50 
Cc.  spirit  ammonia,  in  the  order  given,  with  occasional 
shaking.  If  a  white  emulsion  is  preferred,  the  same 
or  double  the  quantity  of  ammonia  water  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  spirit,  the  e\ecss  if  alkali  in  this  case 
being  rather  an  advantage. 


Ammonia.. 

This  valuable  chemical  compound  is  often  called  vola- 
tile alkali  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fixed  alkalies,  pot- 
ash and  soda,,  for  on  applying  heat  it  evaporates  away, 
while  the  others  do  not.  This  substance  in  its  purest 
state  is  a  highly  pungent  gas,  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  It  consists  of  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of 
nitrogen  condensed  into  2  volumes,  and  hence  its  dens- 
ity is  0.591,  atmospheric  air  being  taken  as  1.000.  By 
strong  compression  and  refrigeration  it  may  be  liquefied 
into  a  fluid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.76,  compared  to 
water  1.00.  This  liquid  ammonia-is  much  used  .in  ice- 
making  machines.  Ammonia  gas  is  composed  by  weight 
of  82.53  nitrogen  and  17.47  hydrogen  in  100  parts.  It 
is  obtained  by  mixing  chloride  of  ammonia,  commonly 
called  sal  ammoniac,  with  quicklime  in  a  retort  or  still, 
apply  a  moderate  heat,  and  receiving  the  gas,  either  over 
mercury  for  chemical  experiments  or  in  water  to  make 
the  liquor  ammonia  used  for  the  purposes  of  medicine 
and  industrial  arts.  Woulfe's  apparatus  is  commonly 
employed  for  this  condensation. 

Ammonia  gas  is  generated  in  a  great  many  operations', 
and  especially  in  the  decomposition  of  many  organic 
substances  by  heat  or  fermentation.  Urine,  if  left  to 
itself  for  a  few  days,  is  found  to  contain  much  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  hence  this  substance  Avas  at  one  time 
collected  in  great  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain salts  of  ammonia,  and  used  in  wool-scouring  and 
calico-printing.  When  woolen  rags,  horns,  bones  and 
other  animal  substances  are  decomposed  in  closed  vessels 
bv  fire  they  evolve  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  which 
distills  over  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate. 

The  main  source  of  ammonia  now  in  this  country  for 
commercial  purposes  is  the  ammonia  liquor  or  gas  liquor 
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of  the  coal-gas  worts.  A  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid 
is  condensed  in  the  tar  pits,  which  contains  chiefly  am- 
monia combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and.  car- 
bonic acid.  When  this  water  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporated  it  yields  chloride  of  am- 
monia, or  sal  ammoniac,  somewhat  impure,  which  is 
afterwards  purified  by  sublimation ;  on  distilling  with 
lime  this  yields  ammonia.  The  soot  of  chimneys  where 
coal  is  burned  contains  both  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  was  extensively  employed  at  one  time  to 
manufacture  these  salts. 

In  mating  liquor  ammonia  on  the  great  scale  a  east- 
iron  still  should  be  preferred,  and  equal  weights  of  quick- 
lime and  sal  ammoniac  should  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  paste  with  water  before  the  heat  is  applied. 
In  this  case  a  refrigeratory  worm  or  globe  should  be 
interposed  between  the  adapter  tube  of  the  still-head  and 
the  condensing  bottles  made  of  earthenware.  The  chlor- 
ide of  calcium  which  is  left  in  the  still  when  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  is  expelled  is  of  little  value.  Water  is 
capable  of  condensing  easily  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  ammonia  gas,  or  460  times  its  bulk.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  parts 
by  weight  of  its'  aqueous  solutions  at  successive  densities 
is  the  result  of  very  careful  experiments  made  by  Ure 
recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  March,  1821. 

SPECIFIC  GRxlVITY  TABLE  OF  LIQUOR  AMMONIA  OR 
VOLATILE  ALKALI. 


Ammonia 

Water 

■   Specific  gravity 

in  100. 

in  100. 

by  experiment. 

26.500 

73.500 

0.9000 

25.175 

74.825 

0.9045 

23.850 

76.150 

0.9090 

22.525 

77.4-75 

0.9133 

21.200 

78.800 

0.9177 

19.875 

80.125 

0.9227 

18.550 

8L150 

0.9275 

17.225 

82.775 

0.9320 

15.900 

84.100 

0.9363 

1-4.575 

85.425 

0.9410 

13.250 

86.750 

0.9455 

11.925 

SS.075 

0.9510 

10.600 

89.400 

0.9564 

9.275 

90.725 

0.9614 

7.950 

92.050 

0.9662 

6.625 

93,375 

0.9716 

5.300 

94.700 

0.9768 

3.975 

96.025 

0.9828 

2.650 

97.350 

0.9887 

1.325 

98.675 

0.9945 

Where  Olives  Grow. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  HOLDER. 

In  the  wide  valley  of  San  Francisco,  down  by  the 
crumbling  mission  of  San  Diego,  or  in  the  shadow  of 
the  picturesque  pile  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  stroller  finds 
some  of  the  oldest  olive  groves  in  California.  They  were 
planted  by  the  old  padres,  inspired  by  the  old  and  true 
Italian  proverb,  "An  olive  orchard  is  a  gold  mine  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  who  plants  an  olive  orchard 
plants  for  the  centuries  of  perpetual  income."  Whether 
it  is  the  associations  or  the  charm  of  the  climate,  that  is 
one  of  eternal  summer  so  far  as  real  winter  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  fascination  about  the  olive  fruit  and  tree  that 
induces'  many  to  attempt  its  culture  aside  from  the  mere- 
ly commercial  reasons.  "We  see  the  old  grove  at  San 
Diego  from  the  meso  on  which  stands  the  fast-crumbling 
mission.  It  lies  in  the  valley  against  low  hills  through 
which  arroyos  have  broken.  Along  this  old  King's  High- 
way are  some  of  the  oldest  date  palms  in  America,  and 
among  them  is  a  modern  windmill  startling  in  its  in- 
congruity. 

There  is  something  particularly  attractive  about  the 
olive  tree;  its  very  shape  tolls  of  thrift;  its  upright 
growth,  graceful  and  pointed  leaves,  olive-hued  now,  but 
turned  by  the  gentle  wind,  glisten  like  silver.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  home  of  the  tree  was'  in  Italy, 
where  it  has  been  known  for  ages,  and  where  the  growth 
is  so  slow  that  it  is  a  common  saving  that  a  man  plants 
olives  for  his  grandchildren ;  but  on  the  foothills  near 
Elizabeth  Lake  a  wild  olive  has  been  found,  a  large  and 
thrifty  tree.  It  appealed  to  the  early  Californians  be- 
cause it  came  into  early  bearing  and  practically  never 
died.  The  old  trees  of  San  Fernando,  which  have  been 
deserted  and  neglected  for  seven ty-fi ve  years,  are  now 
being  cared  for,  and  are  rapidly  throwing  out.  branches 
and  assuming  normal  shape  and  beauty,  and  bid  fair  to 
equal  the  famous  trees  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  have 
been  bearing  fruit  for  one  thousand  years. 

The  enthusiast,  if  he  be  a  man  to  succeed,  does,  not 
come  to  California  and  sit  in  the  sun  and  watch  tilings 
grow,  but  comes  prepared  to  concentrate  all  his  intelli- 
gence upon  the  work  in  hand.  The  successful  culture 
of  the  olive,  or  any  other  fruit,  in  California  requires 
intelligence  and  work  as  elsewhere,  despite  the  fact  that 
nature  invites,  indeed  urges',  one  to  rest  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  the  land  of  clolce  far  me.ntc,  but  not  to  the  suc- 
cessful orehardist ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  vigor  and  en- 
ergy and  eternal  vigilance  his  watchword.  Having  se- 
cured his  land,  he  buys  from  some  reliable  dealer  cut- 
tings taken  from  good,  sound  trees.  These  are  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two-thirds  of  a  foot 
in  length — slender  material  one  might  think  from  which 
to  produce  a  bearing  tree  in  four  years.  These  cuttings 
have  been  taken  from  the  parent  tree  in  December  or 
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January,  and  are  planted  in  sandy  .soil,  being  replanted 
permanently  in  February  and  March  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  apart.  These  will  grow  readily,  and 
Eor  h  year  the  ground  is  kept  well  turned,  the  bash  then 
being  trimmed  into  a  tree  by  cutting  all  the  shoots  but 
one,  and  in  succeeding  years  the  grower  watches  the 
tree  and  prunes  it,  with  the  idea  in  view  of  making  a 
lusty  tree.  In  four  years  some  berries  will  be  obtained, 
and  the  orchardist  is  delighted  at  the  luxuriant  growth 
and  the  rich  green  olives,  which  hang  so  gracefully,  but 
yet  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
In  Lhe  sixth  year  the  trees  should  produce  thirty  gallons 
each,  and  in  the  eighth  year  the  grower  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  a  beautiful  and  productive  grove.  The 
I  fees  have  grown  so  wide  that  they  fill  the  entire  space 
and  meet,  and  each  tree  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions should  produce  forty  gallons  of  olives.  The  or- 
chardist figures  that  with  one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre, 
and  forty  gallons  per  tree,  lie  will  have  four  thousand 
gallons ;  but  there  are  pests  and  other  enemies  which 
materially  reduce  this  estimate.  Indeed,  if  the  grove 
produces  a  fourth  of  this,  he  is  doing  well. 

In  November,  when  the  first  rains  come,  the  olives 
ripen,  and  as  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  turn  purple 
the  picking  begins;  and  if  five  hundred  acres  have  been 
planted  and  are  in  hearing,  a  gang  of  Mexicans  and 
others  may  be  seen  on  the  ground.  Each  picker  carries 
a.  canvas  open  bag  suspended  in  front  of  him,  about  the 
neck,  and  a  good  picker  should  pick  four  hundred  pounds 
,ii  day.  Some  use  ladder?;  others  pick  from  platforms 
en  the  wagons  which  are  driven  along.  After  the  pick- 
ing the  olives  are  subjected  to  a  drying  or  evaporating 
process,  and  now  the  orchardist  is  confronted  with  the 
most  delicate  part  of  his  work,  the  making  of  olive  oil. 
In  the  olden  days  the  crusher  or  mill  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  every  mission,  and  that  of  San  Fernando  is 
still  in  good  conditon,  while  the  ruin  of  the  old  mill 
of  SanGabriel  is  one  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  The  temperature  of  the  drier  is  not 
over  130  deg..  and  so  arranged  that  the  work  is  complet- 
ed in  two  days.  The  drier  itself  has  a  capacity  equal 
to  the  production  of  the  grove,  that  of  one  orchard  being 
500  scpiare  feet  of  surface,  and  holding  about  2,000 
pounds  of  olives;  five  pickers  at  400  pounds  a  day  keep 
it  filled.  The  crusher  is  interesting.  It  resembles  a 
millstone,  but  rests  on  its  edge,  which  is  six  inches  broad 
and  runs  in  a  circular  trough  six  feet  across,  made  of 
cement.  Its  axis  is  a  long  pole  which  is  fastened  to  the 
center  of  the  trough,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  is 
harnessed  a  horse,  the  motive  power ;  in  the  old  days  sev- 
eral Indians  performed  the  work. 

In  such  a  mill,  seemingly  small  for  the  purpose,  the 
product  of  an  orchard  of  one  thousand  trees  can  he 
crushed.  The  millstones  differ  in  size,  and  in  large  or- 
chards there  are  several.     A  building  is'  generallv  erect- 


ed over  the  crusher,  and  the  horse  works  outside  of  it, 
as  everything  about  the  olive  is  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 
The  olive  pulp  is  taken  from  the  crusher  and  massed 
in  lumps  or  cakes  about  three  feet  square  and  three 
inches  thick.  The  press  resembles  a  New  England  eider 
press,  and  two  are  reepiired  to  press  out  one  hundred 
gallons  of  oil  a  day.  The  entire  process  is  interesting. 
The  result  from  the  press  is  run  into  tanks,  where  it  re- 
mains for  three  months,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  readily  recovered.  The  seemingly  dry  pomace 
or  residuum  in  the  press  is  put  through  a  second  crush- 
ing and  treated  to  a  bath  of  hot  water,  by  which  a  large 
quantity  of  second- quality  oil  is  produced,  even  a  tliird 
quality  being  made.  The  oil  now  obtained  goes  to  the 
elarifier  or  filter,  which  is  a  series  of  boxes  from  five  to 
seven  in  number,  the  bottom  covered  with  fine  cotton 
batting.  Some  use  a  series  of  metal  boxes,  one  in  the 
other,  each  having  a  wire  sieve  bottom,  the  oil  dripping 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  coming  out  pure  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  liquid  amber.  The  majority  of  foreign  or  im- 
ported oils  are  adulterated  and  made  up  of  cottonseed 
or  hog's  lard.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  carried  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  cottonseed  exportations 
from  New  Orleans  for  this  purpose  in  one  year  were  suf- 
ficient to  fill  fifteen  million  oil  bottles  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cents  per  bottle. 

The  orchardist  probably  pickles  and  bottles  a  portion 
cf  his  crop,  and  in  California  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  the  ripe  olive,  which  when  cured  is  very 
dark  and  rich.  In  picking,  the  olives  are  first  placed  in 
fresh  water,  which  is  changed  daily  for  forty  or  fifty 
days,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  salt  brine  to  be 
changed  several  times,  and  finally  placed  in  a  brine  the 
water  of  which  has  been  boiled,  and  there  are  many  vari- 
ations from  this  which  result  in  the  attractive  olive  of 
commerce.  The  orchardist  now  has  a  fine  producing 
grove,  but  his  paths  are  not  all  cokur  cle  rose,  as  while 
the  olive  can  be  said  to  be  freer  from  pests  than  many 
other  trees,  yet  success  is  only  attained  at  the  price  of 
eternal  vigilance.  Nature  is  capricious,  and  does  not 
always  produce  conditions  perfectly  favorable.  A  year 
of  intense  heat  may  come  just  at  the  wrong  time,  or  a 
cold  snap  may  literally  nip  the  year's  prospects'  in  the 
bud,  and  early  in  his  experience  the  orchardist  is  con- 
fronted with  an  army  of  pests  which  he  must  fight  day 
and  night.  How  discouraging  this  is  at  times  can  be 
realized  by  a  glance  at  the  authorities  on  the  olive  scale 
insect,  by  whom  we  are  told  that  one  female  will  pro- 
duce four  thousand  eggs,  and  that  a  single  coccus  will 
produce  five  generations,  nearly  six  million  descendants; 
or  at  the  end  of  a  year,  according  to  Lejourdan,  the 
progenv  of  a  single  female  will  be  one  billion  billion. 
This  is  appalling,  yet  the  world's  supply  of  olive  oil  is 
kept  up,  and  the  pun1  oil  of  California  leads  in  quality 
and  return. —  Scientific  American. 
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New  Method  of  Extracting 

Olive  Oil. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  testing  a  new  method  for  extracting  the  oil 
from  olives,  namely  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine 
in  place  of  the  customary  press.  The  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  Algeria  where  the  process  though  worked 
with  the  crudest  apparatus  is  said  to  be  giving  excellent 
results.  Dr.  George  W.  Shaw,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  has  started  the  work  at  Berke- 
ley. He  has  set  up  his  machinery  and  commenced  oper- 
ations. From  his  preliminary  experiments  he  feels  con- 
fident that  he  can  increase  the  yield  of  oil  by  at  least 
10  per  cent,  over  the  old  method.  That  will  mean  a 
tremendous  saving  in  the  production  of  oil,  which  has 
hitherto  been  attended  by  a  large  and  unavoidable  waste. 
In  the  old  method,  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  years, 
it  has  been  necessary  after  crushing  the  olives  to  submit 
the  pulp  to  a  powerful  screw  or  hydraulic  press  in  order 
to  strain  the  oil.  A  crude  wrapping  of  grass  mats, 
wooden  gratings  or  sacking  has  been  needed,  and  this 
has  absorbed  much  of  the  product,  especially  as  the 
pressing  went  through  several  stages,  during  which 
various  qualities  of  oil  were  secured. 


Determining  Free  Alkali  In  Soap. 

By  R.  E.  Divixe. 

The  usual  method  of  making  this  determination  pre- 
scribes a  separation  of  caustic  from  carbonated  alkali 
by  drying  the  soap,  dissolving-  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
after  filtering  and  washing  the  undissolved  carbonate 
with  alcohol  and  dissolving  in  water  to  titrate  the  solu- 
tions containing  caustic  and  carbonate,  respectively, 
with  standard  acid.  This  method  is  open  to  several 
objections,  aside  from  the  amount  of  time  consumed. 
If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  accurate  results  on  the  caustic 
and  carbonate  separately,  the  preliminary  drying  of  the 
soap  introduces  an  error  since  the  caustic  alkali  will 
take  up  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  unless  the  drying 
is  done  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  quite  a  trouble- 
some process'  to  filter  an  alcoholic  soap  solution  if  one  is 
not  provided  with  appliances  to  keep  the  funnel  hot  dur- 
ing filtration.  Dudley  and  Pease  use  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  stearic  acid  for  titrating  the  caustic,  but  still 
filter  from  undissolved  carbonate,  and  determine  the 
latter  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  following  process 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  filtration.  For 
this  method  it  is  necessary  to  provide  three  standard 
solutions : 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid,  N/10  (for  standardizing  2). 

2.  Caustic  soda,  N/1.0,  in  alcohol. 

3.  Stearic  acid,  N/10,  in  alcohol. 


2  and  3  should  be  exactly  equivalent  one  to  the  other, 
titrated  warm  with  phenolphthalein  indicator. 

Two  grams  soap  (which  needs  no  drying)  is  weighed 
into  a  round-bottomed  flask,  of  about  300  cc.  capacity, 
and  50  ce.  alcohol  jjoured  upon  it.  N/10  stearic  acid 
is  now  run  in  from  a  burette  in  amount  judged  to  be 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  alkali  in  2  grams  of  the 
soap,  some  phenolphthalein  added,  and  the  flask  then 
stoppered  with  a  cork  stopper,  through  which  passes'  a 
glass  tube  about  30  inches  long  and  of  about  i  inch 
internal  diameter,  the  lower  end  ground  to  a  point  on 
a  grindstone,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
reflux  condenser  The  flask  and  contents  are  placed 
on  a  steam-bath  and  heated  thirty  minutes,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  the  solution  should  be  quite 
clear  and  show  no  alkali  with  the  phenolphthalein.  If 
the  solution  turns  red  during  the  boiling,  showing  that 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  stearic  acid  has  been  added 
at  first,  add  more  of  that  solution  until  the  colour  dis- 
appears then  several  cubic  centimeters  in  excess,  and. 
heat  twenty  minutes  further.  The  flask  is  now  removed 
from  the  bath,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'"  cooling,  tibra- 
ted  with  N/10  caustic  soda.  The  difference  between  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  stearic  acid  sohrtion  added 
and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  caustic  soda  used 
to  back  titrate  is  equivalent  to  the  total  free  alkali  pres- 
ent. 

While  the  first  flask  is  heating,  weigh  out  in  a  similar 
flask  2  grams  of  soap  and  add  50  cc.  alcohol,  and  place 
on  the  steam-bath.  When  the  first  test  is  finished,  cal- 
culate roughly  the  total  alkali,  assuming  the  total  quan- 
tity to  be  carbonate.  Now  add  to  the  second  flask  an 
amount  of  10  per  cent,  barium  chloride  solution  suffi- 
cient to  precipitate  alkali  found,  heat -a  few  minutes,  add 
phenolphthalein,  and  titrate  with  N/10  stearic  acid. 
The  titration  must  take  place  slowly  and  with  thorough 
agitation  of. the  liquid  for  the  reason  that  the  sodium  or 
potassium  hydroxide  reacts  with  the  barium  chloride 
added  and  forms  sodium  chloride  and  barium  hydroxide. 
The  latter  is'  not  very  soluble  in  the  alcoholic  liquid  and 
sufficient  time  and  pains  must  be  taken  to  insure  its 
complete  neutralization  by  the  stearic  acid.  A  blank 
test  should  be  made  on  50  cc.  of  the  alcohol,  since  this 
frequently  contains  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  number  of 
tenths'  cc.  N/10  caustic  soda  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
free  acid  in  this  quantity  of  alcohol  added  to  the  reading 
of  the  stearic  acid  burette  in  the  second  test.  This  cor- 
rected reading  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
N/10  stearic  acid  used  to  neutralise  the  caustic  alkali 
in  2  grams  of  soap.  The  difference  between  the  total 
alkali  found  and  the  caustic,  will,  of  course,  give  the 
carbonate.  For  example :  2  grams  of  soap  and  1 5  cc. 
N/10  stearic  acid:  run  in  3.2  cc.  N/10  caustic  soda  to 
back  titrate.  Consequently,  15 — 3.2  equals  11.8  cc. 
N/10  stearic  acid  equivalent  to  total  free  alkali. 
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To  neutralize  the  caustic  in  the  sample  treated  with 
barium  chloride  "was  required  4.1  ce.  N/10  stearic  acid 
to  neutralize  carbonated  alkali. 

1  cc.  N/10  stearic  acid  equals  0.004  gram  caustic  soda 
or  0.0053  gram  sodium  carbonate. 

The  above  figures  calculated  to  percentage  would  be: 

0.86  per  cent,  caustic  soda  and  L99  per  cent,  sodium 
carbonate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  rubber  stopper  cannot  be  used 
in  the  ilasks  for  dissolving  soap  on  account  of  the  sul- 
phur in  the  rubber,  which  decolourizes  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  phcnolphthalein.  The  method  is  applicable  to 
all  soaps  which  do  not  contain  idlers  which  react  with 
the  standard  solutions  employed. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 


The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


PATENTS. 

727,078.  Laundry  Apparatus.  Harry  Budd,  Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

727,120.  Washing-machine.  Frederick  C.  Fette. 
Wheeling,  W.  Y'a. 

727,368.  Soap-handle.  Edward  J.  Howard,  assignor 
to  himself,  J.  Simon  and  J.  G.  Miller,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


LABELS. 

9,929.  Title:  "Crouch's'  Ammonlated  Soap."  (For 
soap.)  The  Crouch  Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

9,961.  Title:  "Roever's  Blue-Naptha."  (For  soap.) 
The  Henry  Roevcr  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

40,171.  Washing  Compound.  George  Holden,  Lowell, 
Mass.    The  word  "Nedloh." 

40,278.  Washing  Powder.  The  Dufur-Banzhaf  Mfg. 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  A  rectangular  panel  of  two 
lines.  In  the  lower  half  of  panel  is  set  an  oval 
picture  extending  over  the  side  lines  of  the 
panel,  the  picture  representing  some  moun- 
tains', with  the  higher  peak  in  the  distance 
capped  with  snow,  and  associated  with  the  pic- 
ture, in  the  upper  part  of  the  panel  are  the 
word  ''White  Cap." 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemigent  ub  by  our  readerB  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Pt.  L.  Hall  Soap  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  filed 
articles  of  association.  The  company  will  manufacture 
and  sell  laundry  and  toilet  soap,  washing  powder,  gly- 
cerine and  perfumery,  and  is  capitalized  at  $20,000,  with 
$12,500  paid  in.  The  stockholders  are:  Robert  L.  Hall, 
750  preferred;  L.  Hall,  1,200  common;  John  E.  Rou- 
land,  25  common;  Mirvan  L.  Hayes,  25. 


The  Independent  Rendering  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Portland,  Maine,  for  rendering  grease  and  tal- 
low, and  has  a  capital  of  $50,000.  President,  M.  W. 
Baldwin ;  treasurer,  A.  S.  Conant,  both  of  Portland. 


Incorporated:  Go  wans  &  Sons,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to 
manufacture  soaps.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
John  Gowans,  Jas.  H.  Gowans,  G.  H.  Gowans,  all  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 


Supplies  required  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
as  follows:  Paints,  oils,  varnish,  vitriol,  gasoline,  lye, 
beeswax,  soap,  etc.     Bids  will  be  opened  June  16. 


Andrew  L.  Hartness,  soap  manufacturer,  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  has  hied  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  stat- 
ing his  liabilities  at  $4,392.49,  with  assets  of  $725. 


The  Gulfport  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Fertilizer  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  is  a  new  firm  that 
will  count  soap  among  its  products. 


The  Hamilton  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators :  Geo.  W. 
Kane,  James  F.  Carroll,  and  Frank  Fabris. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  is  trying  to  secure  the  location  of 
a  soap  factory  in  that  city. 


The  soap  and  tallow  works  operated  by  Harry  V. 
Baxter  near  Upland,  Pa.,  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  May  8,  originating  in  the  boiler  room. 
Loss  about  $5,000. 


Capt.  John  B.  Ford  died  on  May  1st,  after  long  suf- 
fering from  cancer,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1811,  the  deceased  began 
his  business  life  as  a  saddler,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for 
the  more  promising  field  of  ship-building.  Still  later 
he  sold  out  his  shipyard,  which  had  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions, and,  after  some  reverses,  undertook  to  intro- 
duce the  plate  glass  industry  into  this  country.  In  this 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  in  the  citv  named  after  him — 
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Ford  City,  Pa. — his  large  number  of  employes  erected 
a  life-size  statue  to  him,  in  recognition  of  his  services.. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  also  the  first  man  to  discover  the 
availability  of  natural  gas  for  fuel.  To  us  he  is  best 
known  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  at  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


The  Thompson  &  Chute  Soap  Company,  of  Toledo. 
Ohio,  have  filed  in  the  United  States  court  their  answer 
in  the  suit  brought  against  them  by  the  Fels  &  Co.,  on 
the  ground  of  trade  mark  infringement.  The  plaintiffs 
are  the  makers  of  the  well  known  "Fels  Naphtha"  soap, 
and  they  claim  that  the  defendants  are  using  a  name 
and  style  of  package  for  their  product  that  resemble  so 
closely  the  name  and  package  of  their  own  soap  as  to 
constitute  an  infringement  on  their  trade  mark  rights. 
The  answer  of  the  Toledo  firm  is  a  general  denial  of  the 
allegations  of  the  plaintiffs. 


The  F.  C.  Eby  Soap  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
filed  articles  of  a  limited  co-partnership,  its  capitaliza- 
tion placed  at  $5,000,  with  Frank  C.  Eby  as  president; 
Menno  C.  Eby,  treasurer ;  L.  -1 .  Eby,  secretary,  and  W. 
E.  Cook,  manager. 

This  is  the  Detroit  concern  that  began  business  in  a 
modest  way  about  the  first  of  the  present  year  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  patented  concentrated  powdered  am- 
monia for  use  in  the  household. 


The  Prouty-Bowler  Soap  Co.  will  erect  a  22x132  foot 
addition  and  a  new  boiler  house  for  its  plant. 

Willard,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  who  now 
have  a  rendering  plant,  are  preparing  to  enter  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  in  order  to  work  up  their  product. 


F.  W.  Brora  of  the  soap  firm  of  Brown,  Billings  & 
Bueklin,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  (Borne  Soap  Mfg.  Co.),  has 
purchased  the  interest  of  the  firm  held  by  B.  B.  Billings 
and  the  latter  has  purchased  of  Mr.  Brown  his  interest 
in  the  Utica  Dyeing  Co.,  in  which  Mr.  Billings  was  pre- 
viously interested.  The  Rome  Soap  firm  will  be  con- 
ducted hereafter  by  Mr.  Brown  and  L.  0.  Bueklin.  Mr. 
Billings  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  Utica  Dyeing 
Company. 


The  1ST.  Y.  Commercial  Bulletin  reports,  under  date 
of  May  2d,  that  Colgate  &  Company  contemplate  the 
construction  of  an  extensive  soap  factory  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mexico  City. 


New  Orleans,  May  14. — The  arrival  here  from  Africa 
of  a  eai'go  of  sixty-one  packages  of  cocoanut  oil,  intended 
for  a  soap  manufacturing  house,  has  upset  the  weighers 


and  railroads,  as  the  oil  is  put  up  in  pipes,  or  wooden 
packages,  of  such  size  and  weight  that  they  cannot  be 
weighed  here  or  carried  in  ordinary  cars.  The  smaller 
pipes,  weighing  3,^80  pounds,  are  easily  handled,  but 
the  larger  ones  are  too  big  for  any  railroad  car. 


Fire  broke  out  in  the  soap  factory  operated  by  C. 
"Rosenthal  in  the  rear  of  bis  residence,  at  840  Grandy 
avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  building  was  a  two-story 
frame  and  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Standard  Soap  Works 
of  Berkley,  now  owned  by  Tillman  &  Benclel,  are  rapidly 
getting  into  working  order.  The  office  is  at  113  Sacra- 
mento street,  and  D.  F.  Parker  is  the  manager. 


A  fire  occurred  on  May  18  at  No.  5  Worth  street,  New 
York  City.  The  building  was  occupied  partly  by  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  as  a  store  house;  and  a  consider- 
able loss  of  soap  resulted. 


The  city  of  Moline,  111,,  is  negotiating  for  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  a  soap  factory.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
large  Chicago  factory  will  move  there  in  consequence. 


J.  Hines  is  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glv- 
cerine  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisville,  W.  Va. 


The  Union  Soap  Work's,  of  Wilkesbarrc,  Pa.,  which 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  four-story  brick  factory. 
Frank  Bauer,  who  originated  the  business  about  three 
years  ago,  will  remain  as  manager. 


The  Dingman  Soap  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Moidson 
Soap  Works,  of  Boehester,  have  been  combined  into  a 
single  firm,  under  the  name  of  the  Puritan  Soap  -Co., 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  officers  of 
the  new  concern  are:  M.  Id.  Olin,  president;  John  C. 
Bertrand,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  H.  C. 
Green,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  business  Avill  be 
carried  on  at  the  address  of  the  former  Moidson  factory. 
.500-504  Exchange  street,  Boehester.  The  Moulson  com- 
pany was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  business  in  Boch- 
ester. 


The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  have  purchased  twenty-one 
acres  of  land  in  Armourdale  (Kansas  City),  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  thereon  a  million  dollar  soap  fac- 
tory. The  floor  space  of  the  works  is  to  cover  about 
eleven  acres,  and  about  700  men  are  expected  to  be 
employed: 

It  is  stated  that  the  interest  of  the  company  in  Kansas 
City  was  first  enlisted  through  William  Cooper  Procter. 
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the  general  manager  of  the  company,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  Mexico  Orient  railway.  Hi-  father,  William  A. 
Procter,  the  president  of  the  company,  is  also  a  heavy 
shareholder  in  the  railway  enterprise.  The  plans  of 
the  factory  include  also  a  cottonseed  oil  department. 


Feet  Bros.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection,  in  Omaha,  of  a  large  rendering 
establishment.  The  plant,  expected  to  be  built  this 
summer,  is  estimated  to  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $125>- 
000. 


The   Purity    Soap   Co.,   of    Portland,   -Maine,   has   in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 


Buffalo,  May  23. — According  to  statements  made  to 
delegates  to  the  American  Missionary  Union,  now  in 
convention  here,  soap  is  the  crying  need  of  the  Chinn 
Hills  district  of  Burma. 

"We  need  soap,''  said  the  Rev.  E.  H.  East,  a  medical 
missionary  of  this  district.  "We  can  use  tons  of  it.  The 
people  are  disease  ridden  mainly  because  they  never 
wash.  I  have  washed  the  naked  children  and  the  hands 
and  faces  of  the  women.  The  women  were  astonished 
when  they  saw  their  children  and  themselves  had  pale 
complexions  after  washing.  If  some  one  will  donate 
several  tons  of  soap  and  the  union  will  not  pay  the 
freight,  I  will  pay  it  myself.  We  need  soap  more  than 
anything  else." 


Frederick  Rawolle,  of  Marx  &  Rawolle,  died  on  May 
18,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  as  a  result  of  pneumonia 
contracted  five  days  before.  He  was  born  in  a  small 
town  near  Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1849.  He  became  a  civil  engineer  and  as  such 
was  active  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  even  as  far 
away  as  Peru,  South  America.  In  1870  he  formed  the 
partnership  with  Mi'.  Marx,  whose  death  occurred  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

.V  widow  and  one  son  survive  Mr.  Eawolle. 


T5he  Markets. 

Tallow. — The  market  continues  weaker,  owing  to 
liberal  production  and  a  disposition  of  buyers  to  wait. 
Last  sales  in  New  York  of  city  make  in  hhds.  reported 
at  5c;  in  tierces  5fc;  Chicago  sales  of  city  rendered  in 
tierces  4Jc;    for  prime  packers  5f  to  5^c  is  asked. 

Grease. — Following  the  weakness  of  tallow.  Yellow 
grease  is  offered  at  ifc;    bone  and  bouse  at  if  to  T4c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Prime  yellow  sold  in  New  York  at 
39|  to  40c;  off  yellow  offered  at  38c. 

Cocoanut  Oil — Ceylon,  5|  to  5|  asked  for  spot  and 
5fc  for  goods  to  arrive.  Cochin,  6-|-c  asked  for  small  lots 
and  5Jc  for  early  arrivals. 

Corn  Oil. — ir2-  to  4|c;  as  to  quantity. 

Palm  Oil. — 5^c  asked  for  prime  red  and  5fe  for 
Lagos.  Palm  Kernel  Oil  held  at  5f  to  5Jc  for  spot  and 
about  -g-c  less  for  future  arrivals. 

Olive  Foots. — 6j  to  6^-c  asked  for  spot;  6J-C  for  early 
arrival. 

Red  Oil — 5c  asked  for  saponified;  with  practically 
no  demand. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Le  Fanieux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  FameuxViolettedeSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espaene  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Savf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 

'  Cincinnati. 
Wego  96 
Hy-Lo  % 
Royal  Lily  16 
Rose  Immortelle  334 
Violette  Grandlteur  331 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Baby  Mine  8 
Crown  Princes8  337 
Naptholive  340 
Natural  Gas  340 
Peace  340 
Ox  Oil  340 
Mox-Nix340 
Beef  Oil  340 
Sentry  340 
Expert  286 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Safeguard  Carbo  c  53 
World's  Wo  k53. 
Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Little  Sweetheart  346 
KaskaBouquet  346 
Crystal  Honey  316 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Milkina  Skin  346 
Old    English  Brown  Wind 

sor  346 
Glycerated  Tar  S46 
Am  ber  Rose  346 
Coa  Nut  846 
Beaumont's  Shaving  846 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  8)6 
Atoka  346 
Red  Raven  346 
White  Wonder  846 
Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 


Announcement 


We  have  bought  the  entire  business,  good  will  and  patents  of  the  old 
established    firm   of   H.  Wm.  Dopp   &   Son,  the  management  retiring. 
■With  increased  facilities,  and   DOPP   standard   apparatus   as   a   basis, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  your  -wants  promptly 
■Write  for  new  catalog  and  price  list  A. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO. 


1300-1310  Niagara   St. 
BUFFALO,   N.    Y. 
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OP       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        AST  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUB  BEANDS  ABE  ENTEEED  IN  YOUE  NAME. 


344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f; 

Co.  Ltd ,,  New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Angelus  54 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 


Beauty  Belle  115 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 


Dactylis  11 
Devmicura  327 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eueryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Evergreen  286 


Facine  340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

Olive  2 
' '  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 


Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geyser  343 

Gloriola  29 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 

Helix  54 

Hi  Lo  96 

Horse  Oil  Harness  340 


Idyllwild  54 

Ho-llo340 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Jewel  2 


Kazan  343 

Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Long  Shot  345 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marjorie  337 
Marveline  300 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Faphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Nolabor  340 
Noxlabor  340 
Noxwork  340 


Orinoco  337 
Orris  Unscented  337 
Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 


Palino  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pony  Up  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Quick  and  Easy  56 


Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring  2 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 3 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a. 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Two  Jacks  340 


Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Violet  de  Parrne  337 


White  Fairy  2 

White  PineCastile344 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

World's  Fair  2 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising-  Rates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 
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In    writing    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 

2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  July  1,  1903. 


VOL.   XIII.   No.   11. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

.$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Quarter    "    

Eighth       "    

135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


An  English  firm  recently -.-nut  on  tile  market  a  wash- 
ing machine  whic\  it . called'  with  much  coolness  the 
"i'L els-Naphtha  AVasidng  Machine,''  This  coolness 
probably  has  since  changed,  to  chilliness,  for  Fels  &  Co. 
obtained  an  injunction  against  the  party. 


Pierce  &  Warrick  of  London  have  obtained  a  patent 
on  placing  a  strongly  perfumed  body  of  some  kind  into 
the  interior  of  soap  cakes.  The  perfume  is  intended  to 
permeate  the  cake  and  thereby  furnish  a  more  econom- 
ical method  than  the  ordinary  way  of  perfuming  soaps. 

We  have  heard  of  soaps  having  been  perfumed  (?) 
by  wiping  the  scent  on  the  outside  of  the  cakes  and 
here  now  we  have  come  to  the  opposite  extreme. 


We  read  in  a  daily  paper  that  a  certain  soap  factory 
will  erect  a  still  house  for  rendering  cottonseed  oil. 
There  seems  no  end  to  new  improvements. 


The  article  on  linseed  oil  soaps,  on  another  page  of 
this  paper,  refers  to  railroad  car-cleaning,  and  that  re- 
minds'  us  to  say  that  soft  soap  (whether  linseed  or  other) 
certainly  seems  to  be  preferred  for  cleaning  cars  and 
stations.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company  has  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  a  small  building  near  its  store  house  where  it 
makes  its  own  soft  soap  and  ships  it  to  many  points 
along  its'  line  in  goodly  quantities. 

(Soft  soap  has  been  made  in  this  country  for  years 
and  years,  though  it  met  with  much  popular  prejudice 
right  along.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  a  comparatively  re- 
cent manufacturer  of  it  to  refer  to  others  as  "imita- 
tors.") 


And  speaking  of  a  railroad  making  its  own  soap  re- 
minds us  to  say  that  we  have  on  our  subscription  list 
hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  penitentiary, 
some  textile  manufacturers,  and  a  number  of  other  odd 
places  where  not  every  one  would  suspect  the  presence  of 
a  soap  kettle.  Not  only  that,  but  according  to  news- 
paper reports  the  manufacture  of  home-made  soaps  from 
grease  saved  at  home  is  coming  into  vogue  again,  and 
the  fair  sex  in  Massachusetts'  particularly  is  said  to  be 
enthusiastically  trying  to  see  who  can  make  the  best 
soap..  And  it  is  rather  "soft"  soap,  too,  in  most  in- 
stances. 
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On  the  occasion  of  winding  up  the  business  of  a  toilet 
specialty  house  which  failed  recently  in  Ohio,  the  judge 
remarked : 

"This  was  a  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
'beautifying  the  females  of  the  community  with  a  powder 
or  lotion  warranted  to  remove  tan,  freckles,  black-heads 
and  such  like  blemishes  from  the  natural  body  and  re- 
store to  cheeks  faded  with  age  and  yellow  with  jaundice, 
the  bloom'  and  blushes  of  youth.  In  the  malarial  dis- 
tricts of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  or  the  swamps  of  Florida, 
or  the  scwerless  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  sour 
complexion  microbe  nourishes,  and  malaria,  yellow  fever 
and  old-fashioned  ague  have  long  since  celebrated  the 
golden  jubilee  of  their  reign,  the  company  might  have 
succeeded.  But  among  the  beauties  of  the  Miami  val- 
ley, where  rose-tinted  cheeks,  nourished  by  the  pure 
air  and  pure  water  and  rich  products  of  this  garden  of 
the  Lord  any  complexion  company  would  be  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  beginning." 

Do  the  beauties  of  the  Miami  valley  vote? 


Soap  Manufacturing  In  Cuba.. 


Habana,  May  28,  1903, 


Bear  Dr.  Gathmann  : 


Officially,  so  to  speak,  the  American  Soap  Journal 
can  know  nothing  of  garbage  grease.  But  a  description 
of  its  manufacture  was  contained  in  a  Providence  paper 
recently  and  we  reprint  the  same  on  another  page  for 
what  it  mav  be  worth,  without  comment. 


.  A  barber  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  recently  brought  suit 
against  a  soap  manufacturer,  claiming  that  he  had  been 
furnished  soap  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  that  he 
lost  his  trade  in  consequence.  The  suit  was  decided 
against  him. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  barber,  but  if  he  had  won,  what 
a  dangerous  precedent  it  would  have  been !  Just  think, 
every  laundry  that  now  delights  in  eating  up  your  clothes 
could  hereafter  have  had  not  only  its  fill  as  now  but 
stimulate  its  unholy  appetite  by  occasional  damage  suits 
against  the  hapless  soap  manufacturer  who  furnished 
soap  to  the  laundry. 

No,  that  barber  had  to  lose  the  suit. 


We  have  had  no  direct  complaint  ourselves,  but  learn 
that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  instances  where 
express  charges  are  collected  from  consignees  on  pack- 
ages that  had  been  sent  prepaid.  The  item  is  usually 
too  small  to  be  either  noticed  at  the  time  or  reclaimed 
later,  but  when  occurring  repeatedly  it  is  apt  to  be  an- 
noying and  even  to  lead  +o  unpleasantness.  Shippers 
are  advised  to  very  plainly  mark  both  the  package  and 
their  shipping  book,  with  the  word  "'Prepaid." 


On  May  20  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  and  it  was  celebrated  in  a  very  quiet,  orderly, 
and  patriotic  manner,  without  any  rowdyism,  for  the 
Cubans  to  a  man  are  proud  of  their  independence.  They 
began  to  govern  themselves  a  year  ago  with  a  little  over 
$000,000  in  the  treasury  and  after  one  year's  self-gov- 
ernment had  over  $;',200,UU0  in  said  treasury. 

Life  is  expensive  in  Cuba  and  labor  is  at  a  high  figure. 
Mechanics  get  from  $4  to  $5  per  day,  and  laborers  are 
well  paid  in  proportion. 

As  to  the  soap  trade,  whieh  interests  your  readers,  the 
latter  need  net  come  here  to  show  local  manufacturers 
how  to  do  business;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  leading 
firm  of  soap  manufacturers  here — said  to  sell  10,000 
boxes  of  100  lbs.  each  per  month-  -is  going  to  smash 
everybody  else  here,  and  as  they  have  raised  the  price  of 
tallow  $1.00  and  reduced  the  price  of  soap  50  cents,  it 
certainly  looks  as  if  they  meant  business  and  as  if  there 
would  be  something  doing  with  one  cent  more  for  tallow 
and  one-half  cent  less  for  soap. 

Even  in  the  United  States  a  factory  selling  a  million 
pounds  of  soap  a  month  would  not  be  called  a  small  con- 
cern, and  for  Cuba  with  its  1,500,000  inhabitants,  it  is 
enormous  and  would  at  first  sight  appear  well,  able  to 
earn7  everything  before  it  in  the  soap  line. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  Spanish  brand  of  soap 
"Roeaniora"  sells  here  to  the  extent  of  15,000  boxes  per 
month  for  the  whole  island  and  it  sells  much  dearer 
than  the  local  soaps:  but  the  sellers  have  had  to  drop 
prices  also  lately,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
time  when  it  will  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  though 
i  rtainly  the  utmost  will  be  done  to  hold  on  as  long  as 
possible. 

So  this  is  at  present  no  place  for  American  or  any 
other  soap  manufacturers  to  come  and  make  money  out 
of  soaps,  as  under  present  conditions  in  Cuba  money  is 
bound  to  be  lost. 

The  small  manufacturers  must  either  stop  or  loose 
money,  and  it  will  be  a  question  how  long  they  can  stand 
to  loose. 

Rocamora  soap  is  preferred  not  only  in  Cuba  but  in 
all  South  American  states,  simply  because  it  contains  a 
principle  which  local  or  American  soaps  do  not  contain. 
On  landing,  this  soap  is  very  soft — as  soft  as  mud — and 
still  it  sells  at  fully  25  per  cent,  more  than  local  or 
American  soaps  which  are  firm  and  hard. 

The  washerwoman  in  Cuba  and  other  South  American 
states  are  not  as  patriotic  as  to  buy  soaps  requiring  an 
enormous  amount  of  rubbing  to  get  their  clothes  clean. 
They  buy  Rocamora  soap,  soft  as  it  is,  because  it  cleanses 
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quickly  and  well.      In  the  Philippines  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail. 

1  remain,  Yours  sincerely, 

A.  d'Estampes. 


?5he  Purification  of  Waste  Liquors. 

BY  B.   ITAIK. 

Among  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  different  waste  waters  from  various  industries, 
it  has  been  well  known  tor  some  time  that  certain 
chemical  compounds  possess  not  only  the  power  of  pre- 
cipitating organic  impurities,  both  in  solution  as  well 
as  hi  suspension,  but  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
resulting  precipitate  from  further  putrefaction  and  in 
this  manner  protecting  the  purified  liquid  from  again 
becoming  contaminated  by  remaining  in  contact  with 
the  precipitated  impurities  until  the  purified  liquid  and 
impurities  can  be  separated,  either  by  a  settling  or  filtra- 
tion process.  It  is  evident  that  this  property  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  water  purification  plants. 

I  offer  you  this  article  lor  publication  feeling  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  are 
directly,  while  others  may  be  indirectly,  interested  to 
learn  of  the  numerous  applications  of  this  process  of 
purifying  and  obtaining  valuable  by-products  from  vari- 
ous waste  liquors;  the  treatment  of  spent  lye  from  soap 
works  will  no  doubt  interest  your  readers  in  particular. 
Much  research  work  has  been  of  late  years  applied  to 
this  subject.  Many  of  the  chemicals  used  proved  only 
superficially  effective.  Recently  1  procured  a  sample  of 
a  compound  ("Ferriton")  which  from  the  nature  of  its 
ingredients  I  knew  was  admirably  adapted  for  purifying- 
water  intended  for  domestic  purposes.  I  made  tests  on 
waters  that  were  considered  particularly  well  suited  for 
domestic  consumption  and  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  compound  pro- 
duced a  precipitate  which  settled  very  rapidly  and  that 
the  precipitate  was  much  more  copious  than  with  the 
usual  reagents.  I  then  tried  its  effect  upon  spent  lye 
from  a  soap  works  with  such  a  favorable  result,  that  I 
immediately  recommended  this  compound  to  my  clients. 
Xow.I  notice,  that  the  material  is  advertised  in  your 
JOURNAL  for  purifying  spent  lye  from  soap  works.  The  • 
precipitate,  when  dried,  contained  about  three-quarter 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  a  quantity  hardly  sufficient  to 
warrant  saving  the  filter  cakes  as  fertilizer  material.  The 
ammonia  developed  from  the  albuminous  matter  while 
boiling  with  alkali  in  the  process  of  soap  making  had 
already  escaped  with  the  steam.  If  the  glycerine-con- 
taining liquor  had  been  obtained  by  separating  the  glyc- 
erine before  saponifying  with  alkali,  a  large  portion" of 
the  nitrogenous  matter  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
filter  cake  after  such  liquor  ha-  been  treated  with  this 
compound  "Ferriton,"  and  the  filter  cake  will  then  likely 


have  a  certain  value  as  fertilizer  material.  In  treating 
glycerine  liquor  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
stock,  the  trace  of  emulsified  fat  always  present  in  the 
liquor  should  first  be  neutralized  with  alkali  before  the 
compound  is  added. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  laws  protecting  our 
streams  from  pollution  will  be  as  strictly  enforced  as 
they  are  at  present  in  a  number  of  the  best  governed 
European  countries  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Distil- 
lers, brewers,  tanners,  sugar  refiners,  abattoirs,  etc.,  etc., 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  run  their  waste  liquors 
into  the  streams.  Finally,  the  waste  water  passing 
through  the  sewers  in  some  of  our  large  cities  will  have 
to  be  collected  and  freed  from  the  putrefying  ingredi- 
ents. The  precipitate  from  the  waste  water  from  all 
the  above  named  sources  becomes  valuable  as  fertilzing 
material  on  account  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  it  contains.  Of  course,  not  all  these  waste  waters 
contain  phosphoric  acid.  In  treating  these  waste  wa- 
ters, it  is  very  essentia L  that  the  reagent  used  should 
form  a  precipitate  in  which  further  putrefaction  of  the 
organic  matter  is  arrested.  This  property  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  applying  the  reagent  to  water  intended 
to  be  purified  for  domestic  purposes,  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  precipitate  were  to  undergo  decomposition, 
the  water  would  again  become  more  or  less  polluted  while 
the  precipitate  is  settling. 


T5/>e  Naval  Stores  Situation. 

Jac icsonville,  Fla.,  June  27,  1903. 
Dear  Dr.  Galhmann  : 

Every  day  I  am  expecting  a  copy  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  House,"  but  it  is  not  finished  to  print  yet.  "We  are 
beaten,  but  fallen  with  colors  flying." 

The  fight  will  be  resumed,  or  rather,  will  not  cease, 
and  it  is  now  up  to  the  consumers  of  naval  stores  whether 
they  want  to  be  robbed  of  the  industry  in  this  country 
or  not.  The  situation  is  very  serious,  indeed,  and  you 
shall  have  a  comprehensive  contribution  from  me  for 
your  issue  of  August,      In  haste,       Cordially, 

E.  Moulie. 


Linseed  Oil  Soa.p. 

The  American  Linseed  Company  has  published  a 
pamphlet  setting  forth  the  advantages  claimed  by  this 
firm  for  its  linseed  oil  soap,  and  incidentally  giving  an 
undeserved  jab  or  two  to  other  soaps.  Some  of  the  pages 
are  interesting  reading,  although— and  perhaps  just  be- 
cause— few  soap  makers  would  agree  with  many  of  the 
claims  made.  We  select  the  following  passages  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers: 

Soap  is  a  combination  of  grease  and  alkali. 

There  are  many  greases  and  several  alkalies.  Hence, 
there  arc  more  than  a  few  soaps. 
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A  soap  is  good  according  to  its  constituent  parts  and 
the  work  they  have  to  do-.  Generally  speaking,  the  best 
soap  is  that  which  cleanses  readily  without  damaging  the 
material  cleansed. 

To  scrub  a  sidewalk,  what  is  needed  is'  abrasive  power 
— the  best  soap  is  sand.  For  kitchen  tinware,  also,  alka- 
linity is  unimportant — excepting  to  "  cut"  the  grease 
from  cooking — and  scouring  bars  or  soap  powders  may 
be  largely  used.  These  materials  are  not,  properly  .speak- 
ing, soaps,  but  act  mechanically  by  scraping  and  tearing 
the  dirt  off,  not  chemically,  as  a  good  soap  does.  They 
may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
cleansers. 

The  next  grade  is  the* common  bar  soap.  Theoretically, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  rise  of  bar  soap.  Practically, 
there  is  great  objection.  The  foulest  refuse  grease  is 
generally  used  in  its'  manufacture,  in  combination  with 
cheap,  impure  alkalies.  The  charnel-house  odor  is  dis- 
guised by  inexpensive  and  dangerous  perfumes.  No  skill 
is  required  in  making  such  soaps.  Their  composition 
varies  widely.  They  are,  consequently,  of  uncertain 
cleansing  power,  and  are  often  harmful  to  the  surfaces 
and  fabrics  on  which  they  are  used. 

Further  progress  in  the  soap  industry  developed  the 
"oil  soap,"'  made  of  vegetable  oil.  This  offers  a  product 
far  superior  to  bars  or  powders,  if  intelligently  used.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  oil  soap1  is  the  rule,  and 
bar  soap  the  exception,  with  all  well  regulated  house- 
holds'. We  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  only  now  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  the  superior  merits  of  soft  oil  soap. 
The  objection  to  oil  soaps  in  the  past  has  been  the  irreg- 
ularity in  their  composition.  The  saponification  of  vege- 
table 'oil  is  a  process  of  great  complexity,  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  skill.  The  success  of  linseed  oil  soap 
when  first  put  on  the  market,  some  years  ago,  has  stimu- 
lated a  large  amount  of  pretended  competition.  So-, 
called  oil  soaps  are  offered  at  prices  that  are  conclusive 
evidence  that.no  pure  vegetable  oil  is  used  in  the  making 
of  them.  These  soaps'  are  adroitly  given  the  appearance 
of  linseed  oil  soap.  The  resemblance  ends'  there.  The 
consumer  either  gives  up  the  use  of  oil  soap  in  disgust, 
or,  if  his  experience  with  bars  and  powders  has  been  un- 
satisfactory, gets'  along  with  an  oil  soap  that  everybody 
knows  is  inferior  and  unreliable. 

The  objections  to  so-called  oil  .soaps  do  not  apply  to1  a 
soap  made  of  linseed  oil.  Its  merits  are  peculiarly  its 
own  and  cannot  be  imitated. 

Linseed  oil  is  saponified  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 
The  soap  must  be  made  with  extraordinary  care.  It  is' 
almost  a  "neutral  soap."  In  a  slightly  modified  form, 
linseed  oil  makes  the  "green  soap"  sold  by  apothecaries. 

Every  one  knows  that  linseed  oil  is  the  basis  of  paints 
and  varnishes.  Linseed  oil  soap  is  therefore,  the  best 
soap  to  use  on  painted  or  varnished  woodwork. 


In  the  nature  of  things,  linseed  oil  soap  must  be  pure. 

•  Pure  linseed,  unlike  many  other  vegetable  oils,  does  not 

become  rancid  with  age.    Linseed  oil  soap  is  a  permanent 

soap  of  uniform  quality.     It  cleans  things.     It  harms 

nothing.    It  contains  no  "filler." 

The  American  Linseed  Company's  pure  linseed  oil 
soap  is  made  from  pure,  new  process  linseed  oil,  manu- 
factured by  percolation,  not  by  pressure,  and  contains 
potash  alkalies  only.  The  soap  is'  first  made  neutral  by 
our  special  process  and  then  made  slightly  alkaline  ac- 
cording to  the  service  proposed.  No  other  oil,  fat  or 
grease  than  fresh  linseed  oil  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
The  soap  is  readily  saponifiable  in  salt  water.  It  weighs 
9  pounds  per  IT.  S.  gallon. 

"The  soap  shall  be  made  from  pure,  new  process  lin- 
seed oil  and  the  necessary  potash  alkalies  only,  and  must 
be  entirely  soluble  in  either  salt  or  fresh  water.  It  must 
make  a  good  lather  in  using  and  shall  be  free  from 
fillers.  The  percentage  of  free  alkali  shall  not  exceed 
0.50.;  of,  salt,  0.10;  of  mineral  matter,  0.10;  of  water, 
35.00 ;  the  balance  to  be  a  neutral  combination  of  linseed 
oil  and  alkali,  perfectly  saponified.  It  shall  weigh  be- 
tween S.6  and  9.3  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  United  States 
standard  gallon." 

(The  above  specification  is  modeled  after  that  of  the 
standard  specification  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts of  the  United  States  Navy,  with  these  differences' : 
■  We  allow  only  1-5  the  percentage  of  mineral  adulteration 
and  1-30  the  percentage  of  salt  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  fixed  as  the  minimum  practicable.) 

Two  things  measure  the  value  of  a  soap.  First,  the 
amount  of  work  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  material 
and  the  labor  to  use  it  will  do.  Second,  the  amount  of 
damage  to  the  thing  cleaned  it  will  do.  Subtract  the 
latter  from  the  former  and  the  result  expresses  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soap.  Tested  in  this  way,  we  guarantee  that  a 
dollar  invested  in  linseed  oil  .soap  will  give  a  larger  net 
.  return  than  a  dollar  invested  in  any  other  cleansing  ma- 
terial known. 

The  theory  of  linseed  oil  soap,  for  ear  cleaning  is  thor- 
oughly set  forth  in  the  extract  quoted  on  the  next  page 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Carson  in  the  Painters' 
Magazine  for  November,  1902.  Mr.  Carson  puts  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  rail- 
roads in  this  country  that  are  known  for  their  clearrand 
bright  looking  rolling  stock  are  the  roads  using  linseed 
oil  soap  for  cleaning  their  cars.  Their  paint  shop  rec- 
ords as  well  demonstrate  that  they  are  saving  money 
since  they  began  the  use  of  the  soap.  A  car  scrubbed 
with  linseed  oil  soap  will  run  three  years  without  re- 
painting, while  one  cleaned  with  the  powders  and  alka- 
line solutions  formerly  used  is  done  for  in  one  season. 

DIEECTIOXS   FOR  USE. 

For  shop  or  terminal  cleaning,  where  cars  are  very 
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dirty,  use  one  pound  of  soap  to  from  three  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  applying  with  a  brush  or  cotton  waste. 
A  bright  luster  can  be  obtained  by  letting  the  surface 
dry  and  then  rubbing  with  dry  waste  or  chamois.  For 
(>i'i!m;iry  service  cleaning  (where  linseed  oil  soap  has 
been  regularly  used),  dissolve  the  same  quantity  of  soap 
in  from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  hot  water.  The  quantity 
of  water  can  be  doubled  for  fairly  clean  cars.  Always 
make  the  solution  with  hot  wad  r. 

CLEA.NING  PASSENGER  COACHES. 

"Within  recent  years  it  has  been  possible,  through 
the  medium  of  oil  soap,  to  do  away  very  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  with  the  old  style  easily  adulterated  soap. 

"The  oil  soap  furnished  in  a  semi-paste  form  is  prac- 
tically a  neutral  soap,  or  as  near  to  that  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  scientific  system  of  soap-making  to  produce. 
It  is  the  least  deleterious  of  all  soaps  intended  for  rail- 
way equipment  cleaning  pleasant  to  handle  and  effective 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  proper  agencies.  Such 
agencies  consist  of  No.  1-1  pulverized  pumice  stone,  stiff 
scrubbing  brushes,  curled  hair,  soft  pieces  of  wood  to 
work  around  corners,  etc.,  plenty  of  water  and,  last,  la- 
borers -who  are  painstaking  and  competent.  As  a  rule  15 
pounds  of  oil  soap  may  be  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
then  enough  cold  water  added  to  make,  say  50  gallons  of 
soap.  By  using  this  soap  upon  car  exteriors,  in  connec- 
tion with  pumice  stone,  a  good  amount  of  surfacing, 
smoothing  up,  and  removal  of  dirt  motes  and  nibs  is 
accomplished.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  caustic  soda,  pot- 
ash and  lye  concoctions  simply  whip  off  the  dirt,  with- 
out giving  any  least  measure  of  surfacing  results.  The  ' 
importance  of  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  oil  soap  will 
at  once  manifest  itself  to  the  foreman  painter  who  is 
looking  for  a  certain  nicety  of  surface  along  with  ex- 
cellence of  general  appearance.'"' — John  Car.-on. 

FOOTS. 

Foots  is  the  sediment  removed  from  linseed  oil  by 
settling  and  filtration.  The  clearness  and  quality  of  the 
oil  depends  upon  the  thorough  removal  of  foots.  As 
the  American  Linseed  Company  manufactures  pure  lin- 
seed oil  only,  it  has  a  large  quantity  of  foots  to  dispose 
of.  Tf  wc  had  no  regard  I'm'  our  reputation  in  the  oil 
soap  business  we  might  very  easily  use  these  foots  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  We  do  not  use  them.  This 
anyone  can  see  for  himself  by  noticing  the  clearness 
(transparency)  of  our  soap.  Compare  it  with  any  other 
so-called  ''oil  soap"  and  see. 

We  consequently  sell  our  foots.  Large  foundries,  espe- 
cially those  making  heavy  castings,  use  them  in  making 
cores.  They  fell  us  that  foots  form  an  economical  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose.  They  are  also  used  by  some 
paint  grinders.  We  sell  them  to  some  of  the  leading 
people  in  both  these  fields. 


Soap  Factories  In  South  America^. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  which  we 
have  replied  to  by  post  as  to  whether  there  are  in  South 
Africa,  opportunities  for  developing-  the  soap  industry 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  answer  invariably 
given  has  been  that  there  are  difficulties  there  which 
are  not  easy  to  surmount  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  that  the  principal  one  of  these  is  that  of  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  of  raw  material.  We  notice  that  in 
our  contemporary  the  British  and  South  African  Ex- 
port Gazette  a  correspondent  puts  an  inquiry  over  the 
initials  "S.  B.  F.,  London,  N."  He  says,  "I  am  going  out 
to  South  Africa  in  order  to  erect  a  soap  works,  and  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  advise  me  which  is  the  best  center 
in  which  to  make  a  start.  Will  you  also  inform  me 
where  I  can  locally  procure  tallow,  or  failing  this,  give 
me  the  name  of  a  home  exporter.  Information  regarding 
the  customs  tariff  for  soap,  tallow,  etc.,  existing  between 
the  several  colonies  will  be  acceptable."  The  following 
is  the  reply  of  the  British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette,  which  we  give  with  the  simple  observation  that 
Ave  are  not  to  be  taken  as  concurring  in  the  views  it  ex- 
presses :  "A  few  soap  factories  already  exist  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  but  there  are,  doubtless,  openings  for 
fresh  ventures.  Ample  local  supplies,  or  imported,  are 
available  at  all  the  ports,  and  no  difficulty  should  be  ex- 
peri  cmcccl  in  getting  what  is  wanted;  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  apply  to  coast  merchants.  On  this  side,  application 
might  be  made  to  the  United  Alkali  Company,  Ltd.,  St. 
Helens,  or  any  exporter  of  tallow.  As'  a  revision  of  the 
tariffs  ruling  in  the  several  colonies  has  just  been  made, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  await  its  publication." — Oils, 
Colors  and  Drysaltres. 


Garbage  Grease  and  Soap. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal.) 
Imagine  an  enormous  machine,  into  one  end  of  which 
garbage  flows,  w  bile  out  of  the  other  end  drop  cakes  of 
soap.  Is  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  machine  like  that? 
Nevertheless'  one  works  briskly  all  through  the  year  in 
New  York,  another  in  Philadelphia  and  a  third  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Into  one  of  these  machines  flow  annually  over  900,000 
tons  of  garbage;  out  of  the  other  end  fall  annually  thou- 
sands of  delicate,  inviting  cakes  of  soap. 

The  American  Product  Company  conducts  the  business 
of  all  this  garbage  converting.  It  has  four  plants— two 
for  Greater  ~Kcw  York,  besides  one  apiece  for  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston — and  it  is  soon  to  have  a  fifth  plant  in 
Baltimore.  No  doubt,  before  many  years,  the  American 
Product  Company  will  have  plants  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  for  this -organization  has  a  monopolv  in 
garbage  converting.     It  controls  the  Arnold  converting 
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system,  the  only  system  that  is  at  once  practicable  and 
profitable.  . 

There  follows  a  description  of  a  garbage  converting 
plant,  the  Philadelphia  one.  This  plant  has  not,  literal- 
ly, a  vast  machine  that  takes  in  garbage  at  one  end  and 
discharges  soap  at  the  other — American  mechanical  in- 
genuity has  not  advanced  to  that  point  yet — but  prac- 
tically it  has  such  a  machine,  for,  through  its  processes, 
garbage  becomes  soap. 

The  Philadelphia  plant  is-  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  Eiver,  .in  a  southern  outskirt  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  other  building  within  a  quarter  mile  of  it, 
though  there  might  be,  for  this  plant,  incredible  though 
the  statement  may  seem,  pollutes  the  air  with  no  foul 
smoke  or  odors,  though  it  cooks  annually  300,000  tons 
of  garbage. 

It  is  a  massive  and  clean-looking  building  of  brick, 
low,  huge  with  a  number  of  very  tall  smokestacks  loom- 
ing black  against  the  sky.  The  garbage  comes  to  it  by 
water  in  scows  and  by  land  in  carts.  The  plant  employs 
50  men,  and  the  odor  inside  a  little  like  caramel,  a  little 
like  licorice. 

The  garbage  that  arrives  in  scows — the  most  of  it  ar- 
rives that  way — passes  directly  from  the  scows  to  the 
boilers  that  cook  it.  It  makes  this  passage  in  conveyors. 
The  conveyors  consist  of  steel  troughs  that  run^  like  lit- 
tle railways.,  to  the  tanks,  with  an  endless  chain' arrange- 
ment of  small  hoes,  or  hands,  working  above  them.  The 
garbage  enters  the  steel  roadways;  the  hands,  set  about 
two  feet  apart,  push  it  onward  and  onward  to  the  tanks. 

It  travels  in  this  manner  very  swiftly  and  evenly,  and, 
as  it  moves  along,  men  stand  beside  its  troughs,  and  pick 
out  the  tin  cans,  the  old  shoes,  the  iron  pots  and  other 
things  that  will  not  boil  down. 

The  great  tanks  the  garbage  is  boiled  in  are  called 
digesters.  Each  of  them  holds  10  tons.  Each  is  an  up- 
right cylinder  of  steel,  lfi  feet  in  height  and  51/2  feet  in 
diameter.  In  long  and  impressive  rows  these  tanks 
stand,  elevated  above  the  cement  floor,  numbering  60  in 
all.  They  can  be  charged  twice  a  clay.  Thus  the  capac- 
ity of  the  plant  is  1,200  tons  of  garbage  daily. 

The  conveyors'  end  at  sliding  doors  in  the  tops  of  the 
tanks.  Each  conveyor  dumps  its  garbage  into  the  tanks 
directly.  There  is  no  necessity  for  men  to  handle  the 
unpleasant  stuff. 

The  boiling  lasts  five  hours.  There  is  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  is  mixed  w  ith 
the  garbage  in  these  boilings  save  about  three  feet  of 
water  in  the  bottom,  of  each  tank. 

At  the  end  of  fixe  hours,  the  garbage  has  changed 
greatly  in  appearance.  It  is  now  a  homogeneous  mass 
of  dark  brown  stuff,  with  a  sweetish,  licorice-like  odor. 
A  valve  is  opened  in  each  tank-,  and  the  cooked  garbage 


falls  into  receivers — 14  feet  long  and  6  feet  deep — that 
lie  under  each  tank's  tapering  base. 

The  receivers  have  bottoms  that  slant  toward  the  mid- 
dle, and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  hole.  Thus,  as  the 
cooked  garbage  lies  cooling,  a  great  part  of  the  liquid 
in  it  runs  out  through  the  holes,  falling  into  other  tanks 
beneath. 

The  solid  matter  is  taken  up  by  another  line  of  con- 
veyors, and  emptied  into  steel  presses  of  great  power. 
The  presses  have  a  strength  of  100  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  They  stand  side  by  side,  and  under  each  of  them 
there  is  a  tank. 

After  they  have  been  charged,  their  pressure  of  100 
pounds  is  put  upon  the  garbage  and  this  pressure  is  kept 
up  just  as  long  as  the  garbage  continues  to  emit  liquid. 
It  emits  liquid  for  a  long  time.  Amazing  are  the  quan- 
tities of  rich,  thick,  black  fluid  that  flows  from  the 
presses  into  the  tanks  under  them. 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  liquid  that  the  garbage 
has  yielded  under  pressure.  These  liquids  have  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grease  in  them,  and,  as  they  cool, 
the  grease  separates  from  the  water,  and  can  be  gathered 
in  great  black  lumps  as  big  as  the  body  of  a  man.  These 
lumps  are  thrown  into  a  tank.  After  their  gathering  the 
water  still  continues  to  yield  grease.  It  may  be  skimmed 
a  great  many  times,  the  grease  collecting  like  cream,  in 
a  crust  on  its  surface.  When  it  will  yield  no  more,  it  is 
thrown  away. 

As  for  the  solid  part  of  the  garbage  it  is'  made  into 
fertilizer  and  fuel.  After  it  has  given  forth  all  its  grease 
it  has  a  tobacco-brown  color:  it  is  wet,  and  it  is  full  of 
lumps.  Cars  take  it  automatically  from  the  presses  and 
carry  it  to  a  drying  room.  The  dryers  are  horizontal 
steel  cylinders,  and  in  them  the  tankage — for  the  solid 
garbage  now  has  that  name — is  stirred  and  broken  up 
by  revolving  metal  fans  while  it  dries.  At  the  end  of 
this  process,  it  runs  forth  upon  conveyors  to  the  screens. 

The  screens  are  rotary  and  the  screened  tankage  that 
falls  through  them  is  an  even,  lumpless,  light  substance, 
of  a  paler  tobacco-brown  hue  than  before — a  substance 
that  resembles  the  tobacco,  cut  in  long  shreds,  from 
which  cigarettes  are  made.  It  is  used  for  fertilizer  and 
sells  readily,  being  an  excellent  thing  for  the  soil.  As 
for  the  tailings'  or  coarser  tankage  that  will  not  fall 
through  the  screens'  interstices,  they  are  used  for  fuel. 
They,  indeed,  supply  the  power  which  runs  the  plant. 

To  return  now  to  the  grease.  In  its  tanks  it  is  boiled, 
■the  sediment  it  deposits  is  drawn  off  and  it  is  boiled 
again.  In  this  manner  it  is  refined.  It  becomes'  at 
length  a  black  oil,  thick  but  freely  running — a  clean  oil, 
smooth,  without  odor. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  oil  that  a  ton  of  garbage 
will  yield  the  American  Product  Company  declines  to 
state.     It  will  only  say  that  winter  garbage  is  richer  in 
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oil  than  summer  garbage,  though  in  the  summer  there 
is  five  times  as  much  garbage  as  in  cold  weather.  This 
increase  is  occasioned  by  refuse  that  yields  no  oil — water- 
melon rinds,  canteloupe  skins,  corn  husks,  etc. 

Black  garbage  oil  is  practically  refined  soap  fat.  The 
process  of  its  development  into  soap  differs  little  from 
such  processes  as  they  an-  conducted  in  any  soap  factory, 
only  cheap,  colored  -naps  are  made  from  the  oil,  which 
on.  account  of  its  dark  color,  will  not  make  white  soap. 

Soap  is  a  mixture  of  a  fat  and  an  alkali.  Everyone 
kuows  how  a  fat — butter,  for  instance — applied  to  the 
hands,  makes  them  slippery,  just  as  soap  does,  but  gives 
no  lather,  and  will  not  readily  rinse  off.  The  application 
of  an  alkali  to  this  fat  gives  it  life  and  effercescence — 
causes  it  to  saponify — causes  it  to  make  a  lather  and  to 
rinse  off  easily — changes  it,  in  a  word,  to  soap. 

Soap  is  made  of  all  sorts  of  oils  and  fats,  combined 
with  the  alkali  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash.  So 
garbage  soap  is  made.  The  garbage  oil  is  put  in  a  pan 
about  10  feet  deep  and  10  feet  in  diameter — a  pan  that 
holds  about  40,000  pounds,  and  with  it  an  alkali  and 
certain  fats  are  mixed.  These  substances — tallow, 
grease,  cocoa  oil,  linseed  oil,  etc. — are  all  thoroughly  re- 
fined, and  the  garbage  oil  is  thoroughly  refined,  too.  One, 
in  fact,  is  no  cleaner,  no  more  wholesome  than  the  other. 
Soap  made  of  garbage  oil  is  as  good  as  any  other  soap  in 
the  world. 

The  oil  and  fat  and  alkali  boil  in  the  pan  and  cool  and 
boil  again  for  a  week.  Three  or  four  days  it  is  cooling. 
When  it  is  done — and  onlv  the  soap-maker,  a  skilled 
and  high-salaried  man,  can  tell  when  it  is  done — it  is 
pumped  into  crotching  machines,  and  cooled  by  means  of 
jackets  of  running  water.  The  crotching  machines  are 
iron  cylinders  above  five  feet  high,  and  their  jackets,  set 
close  to  the  soap,  are  coils  of  pipe  through  which  cold 
water  flows  swiftly.  The  soap  is  hardened,  dried,  cut, 
pressed,  stamped  and  put  upon  the  market. 

The  American  Product  Company  does  not  make  soap 
itself.  It  sells  its  oil  to  brokers  who  sell  it  in  their  turn 
to  soap  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  oil  is'  used  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  greater  part  of  it  goes  to  Germany.  The 
Germans  make. from  it  soap  and  glycerine. 


T5he  Duty  On  TeJc. 

The  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York  has  received 
new  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  regard- 
ing the  long  contended  question  of  the  duty  on  imported 
talc  as  follows : 

"Inferring  to  your  report  of  April  7  last,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  proper  classification  of  the  so-called  'ground 
talc,'  heretofore  held  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  United 


States  vs.  Gabriel  &  Schall,  to  be  properly  dm  iable  at  'if' 
per  centum  ad  valorem  under  Section  6  of  the  act  of 
July  24,  189?',  I  have  to  advise  you  that  itpon  further 
investigation  in  this  matter  the  department  is  informed 
that  the  terms  'ground  talc'  and  'French  chalk'  are  in 
fact  synonymous  in  commerce,  and  that  therefore  duties 
should  be  assessed  thereon  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound  under  paragraph  13  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897. 

"In  order  that  another  case  may  be  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  courts  and  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  presentation  of  trade  testimony  in  support  of  the 
government's  contention,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  dis- 
regard the  instructions  of  March  15,  1901,  and  to  classi- 
fy ground  talc  as  dutiable  under  the  enumeration  for 
'French  chalk,'  as  appearing  in  paragraph  13  of  the  act 
of  July  24,  1S97. 

"In  this  connection  I  inclose  for  your  consideration  a 
report  of  Albert  H.  Washburn,  counsel  for  the  Treasury 
Department  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
dated  the  1st  instant,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  showing 
the  result  of  recent  investigations  made  by  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  designation  of  ground  talc." 


Turpentining. 

According  to  news  from  Washington  (in  which  we, 
for  the  present,  ignore  the  credit  given  to  Dr.  Herty, 
apparently  unjustly),  the  turpentine  industry  is  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  a  discovery  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
an  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  the  importance  of 
which  mav  be  realized  by  the  enormous  gain  in  profits 
it  secures  for  the  turpentine  operator.  By  a  new  method 
of  tapping  trees  called  the  cup-and-gutter  system,  Dr. 
Herty  has  secured  an  increase  over  the  old  method  of 
23  per  cent,  of  turpentine,  besides  uniformly  high  grades 
of  rosin. 

The  demonstration  of  this  increase  is  based  on  care- 
ful and  elaborate  experiments'  conducted  by  Dr.  Herty 
at  Oeilla,  Ga.  One-half  of  a  first,  a  second,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth-year  crop  was  managed  by  the  box  system,  the 
other  half  by  the  new  cup-and-gutter  system.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  conditions  in  the  two  divi- 
sions exactly  similar  and  to  make  the  comparison  a  just 
one.  The  increased  output  of  23  per  cent,  secured  by 
the  cup-and-gutter  system  during  the  season  of  1902  is 
guaranteed  by  Dr.  Herty  as  being  absolutely  reliable 
for  the  turpentine  orchard  at  Oeilla,  Ga..  and  he  believes 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  accepting  it  as  representative 
of  the  increase  that  may  be  secured  by  this  system 
throughout  the  turpentine  belt. 

The  experiments  of  1902  showed  the  following  gains 
of  the  cup-and-gutter  box  over  the  bos  system  on  a  basis 
of  one  crop : 
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First  year  $412  54 

Second  year 341  54 

Third  year   , 513  38 

Fourth  year 516  48 

So  striking  and  significant  were  the  results  of  the 
Ocilla  experiments  that  turpentine  operators  have  eager- 
ly seized  upon  the  discovery,  arid  all  over  the  south 
the  new  method  is  supplanting  the  old.  Dr.  Herty  has 
been  constantly  in  the  field  this  spring,  installing  the 
equipment  of  the  new  system  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  Up  to  the  present  345,000  cups 
have  been  installed  by  the  folio-wing  operators:  Baxter 
&  Co.,  Fargo,  Ga.,  12,000  cups ;  Florida  Tie  and  Lumber 
Co.,  Middleburg,  Fla.,  21,000  cups;  East  Coast  Lumber 
Co.,  Watertown,  Fla.,  31,000  cups;  Powell,  Bullard  & 
Co.  Ocilla,  Ga.,  40,000  caps;  E.  L.  Vickers  &  Co.,  Adel, 
Ga.,  15,000  cups;  J.  T.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Ashburn,  Ga.,  21,- 
cups:  J.  C.  McCaskill  &  Co.,  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  21,000 
cups;  J.  H.  Tallevast  &  Co.,  Braidentown,  Fla.,  10,000 
cups;  D.  M.  Been  &  Co.,  Onega,  Fla.,  30,000  cups;  H. 
II.  Elarbee  &  Co.,  Elarbee,  Fla.,  21,000  cups;  Bay  Naval 
Stores  Co.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  10,000  cups;  A.  Ses- 
sorns,  Bonifay,  Fla.,  26,000  cups;  Johnson,  Cromarite  & 
Co.  Altoona,  Fla.,  21,000  cups;  Nixen  Lucas,  Wedowee, 
Ala.,  21,000  cups;  P.  IT.  Baker,  Campville,  Fla.,  1,000 
cups;  E.  B.  Lutterloh,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1,000;  The 
Ellis-Young  Company,  Savannah,  Ga.,  20,000  cups;  E. 
)  .  Fry,  Stockton,  Ga.,  1,000  cups;  YV\  C.  Alvord  &  G-., 
Cciionrlale,  Fla.,  3,000  cups. 

The  unbroken  forest  of  lcngieaf  pine  that  once  ex- 
tended from  Southern  Virginia  through  the  South  At- 
lantic and  the  Gulf  States  to  F<:';-tcrn  Texas  lias  been 
greatly  depleted.  More  than  half  the  original  forest 
has  been  exhausted;  and  conservative  turpentine  opera- 
tors estimate  a  standing  supply  of  virgin  timber  suJii- 
cient  only  for  if  teen  years  of  box  cutting.  The  indiffer- 
ence with  which  this  destructive  method  was  everywhere 
once  regarded  has  been  succeeded  by  a  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  for  the  turpentine  industry, 
that  some  method  must  be  found  of  extracting  turpen- 
tine which  will  net  prevent  similar  continued  operations 
on  the  same  trees.  The  present  method  of  boxing  is 
needlessly  wf-suful  of  the  products  and  needlessly  harm- 
ful to  the  forests.  A  "box"  o~  cup  like  cavity  is  cut  in 
the  base  of  the  tree  to  receive  the  Ksin  which  Bows  from 
the  scarified  face  above.  The  box  iff  elf  does  not  con- 
tribute any  addition  flow  of  resin;  ..n  the  eenivarv  ibe 
deep  cut,  by  v  evening  the-  vitality  of  the  tree,  really 
lessens  the  few.  It  is  an  unnecessary  wound,  inflicted 
in  the  most  vital  part  of  the  tree,  reducing  its'  vigor,  les- 
sening its  power  to  stand  against  the  wind  exposing  it 
to  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  furnishing  an  unnecessar- 
ily large  amount  of  exposed  inflammable  material  to 
feed  the  next  fire  that  bums  over  the  forest. 


The  future  of  the  forest  that  has  been  heavily  tur- 
pentined by  the  box  system  is  speedy  decay  and  death. 

The  cup-and-gutter  system  is  fully  described  in  Bul- 
letin 40,  entitled  "A  New  Method  of  Turpentine 
Orcharding,"  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and 
by  Circular  24,  wbich  was  sent  out  to  turpentine  opera- 
tors several  weeks  ago.  Briefly,  the  equipment  consists  of 
an  earthen  cup  attached  to  the  tree  beneath  its  scarified 
face  and  serving  to  catch  the  resin  which  drips  from 
the  two  galvanized  gutters'  above.  The  earthen  cup  takes 
the  place  of  the  injurious  box,  or  hole  cut  in  the  tree, 
but  the  new  system  may  be  applied  to  boxed  as  well  as 
to  unboxed  timber. 

The  cup-and-gutter  system  works  to  great  advantage 
both  for  the  turpentine  operator  and  the  owner  of  tim- 
berlands.  It  assures  the  farmer  an  immediate  increased 
profit  at  very  little  additional  expense,  and  benefits  the 
latter  by  inflicting  the  least  possible  damage  to  his  tim- 
ber. The  new  system  has  many  additional  advantages. 
No  change  is  necessary  in  the  labor  of  cutting  faces:  on 
the  trees,  in  which  the  negroes  of  the  turpentine  belt  are 
especially  skillful.  The  placing  of  the  equipment  which 
is  extremely  simple  in  construction  and  may  be  fitted  to 
trees  of  all  sizes,  is  easily  done  by  the  regular  turpentine 
laborer.  It  is  held  so  firmly  in  place  as  not  easily  to  be 
destroyed  by  accident,  and  yet  it  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  removed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Turpentine  operators  and  timberland  owners  who 
have  seen  the  results  of  the  cup-and-gutter  system  are 
enthusiastic  about  it.  It  means  much  for  the  turpen- 
tine industry ;  must  also  for  the  owners  of  southern  pine 
lands,  who  have  seen  their  fine  timber  land  laid  waste 
by  the  destructive  boxing.  A  method  of  turpentining 
that  inflicts  so  little  damage  on  the  trees  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem  of  preserving  southern 
timber  lands,  and  as  such  it  marks  another  advance  in 
the  progress  of  forestry. , 


Colonial  Import  Duties. 

( Compiled  by  the  Oil  and  Colormau  s  Journal. ) 

GREASE. 

India. — All  kinds.    5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Straits  Settlements. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Ceylon. — All  kinds.    Free  . 

Mauritius. — Tallow.     P.  1.12  cents  per  cwt,  and  4  per 
cent,  on  duty. 
Cart-grease.    P.  0.56  cents  per  cwt,  and  4  per  cent,  on 

duty. 
All  other  grease.    10  per  cent,  ad  val.,  and  4  per  cent, 
on  dut}r. 
Seychelles. — All  kinds.      15  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Labuan. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Hone:  Kon«\ — All  kinds..  Free. 
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Australia.* — Stearine.    Jd.  per  lb. 
Axle  grease;  also  thickened  or  solidified  oils;  solid 
or  viscous  compounds  for  lubricating,  and  tallow 
unrefined,    in  packages  not    exceeding    4    lbs.    in 
weight.     4s.  per  cwt. 
All  other  kinds.    2s.  per  cwt. 
New  Zealand. — Axle  and  other  solid  lubricants.     20  per 
cent,  ad  val. 
Tallow.     Free.     • 

Stearine:  For  match-making.    7s.  per  cwt. 
Ditto,  for  other  purposes.     14s.  per  cwt. 
Fiji. — Vaseline.    2d  per  lb. 

All  other  grease.    2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Falkland  Islands'.— All  kinds.    Free. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Tallow  and  substitutes,  including 
prime  fat  for  soap-making,  and  stearine  fat:  For 
consumption  or  use  in  the  colony  or  any  other  part 
of  the  South  African  Customs  Union.    4s.  2d.  per 
100  lbs. 
Ditto,  in  transit  to  places  outside  the  South  African 

Customs  Union.    3  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Other  animal  fats :  For  consumption  or  use  in  the  Col- 
ony or  any  other  part  of  the  South  African  Customs 
Union.     2d.  per  lb. 
Ditto,  in  transit  to  places  outside  the  South  African 

Customs  Union.    3  per  cent,  ad  val. 
All  other  grease  .including  anti-friction  grease:  For 
consumption  or  use  in  the  Colony  or  any  other  part 
of  the  South  African  Customs  Union.    7^  per  cent, 
ad  val. 
Ditto,  in  transit  to  places  outside  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.    3  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Natal  and  Orange  Fiver  Colony.— Same  tariff  as  for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Transvaal.— All  kinds.    U  per  cent.  ad.  val.,  and  tran- 
sit duty  3  per  cent. 
St.  Helena. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Lagos. — All  kinds.     10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Gold  Coast   (West  of  the  Volta).— All  kinds.     10  per 

cent,  ad  val. 
Gold  Coast  (East  of  the  Volta) .—Tallow.    Free. 

All  other  grease.    4  per  cent,  act  val. 
Sierra  Leone. — All  kinds.     10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Gambia. — All  kinds.     5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
North  America  (Dominion   of   Canada). — Foot-grease, 
being  the  refuse  of  cottonseed  after  the  oil  has  been 
i  i  ri  ssed  out  but  not  treated  with  alkalies ;  also  grease, 
rough,  the  refuse  of  animal  fat  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  oils  exclusively.  Free. 
Oleo-stearine  and  degras'.     Free. 
Other  stearine  (animal).     8s.  2.G7d.f  per  100  lbs. 
Axle  grease.     25  per  cent,  ad  val.f 
Tallow.     20  per  cent,  ad  val.f 
Vaseline.     35  per  cent,  ad  val.f 


North  America    (Newfoundland). — Tallow  and  grease 
(except  axle  grease.)  15  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Axle  grease.    25  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Stearine  and  vaseline.    30  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Ingredients  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  butterine, 

oleomargarine,  etc.     Free. 
Bermuda. — All  kinds.    5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
British  Honduras. — All  kinds.    10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Bahamas. — Tallow.     Free. 
Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. — All  kinds.    Free. 
Jamaica. — Products  of  petroleum.  7-^-d.  per  gal. 

All  other  grease.    16|  per  cent,  ad  val. 
St.  Lucia. — Tallow.    2s.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 
St.  Vincent. — Tallow;  mill  and  cart-grease.    4s  8d.  per 

cwt.,  and  10  per  cent  on  duty. 
Barbados.— Tallow.    2s.  per  100  lbs. 
Grenada. — Tallow.    4s.  per  100  lbs. 
Virgin  Islands. — Tallow,  coomb,  axle  or  machine  grease. 

4s.  2d.  per  100  lbs. 
St.  Christopher  and  Nevis'. — All  kinds.    10  per  cent,  ad 

val.,  and  10  per  cent  .on  duty. 
Antigua. — All  kinds.     10  per  cent,  ad  val.,  and  33J  per 

cent  on  duty. 
Montserrat. — All  kinds.     10  per  cent,  ad  val.,  and  334 

per  cent,  on  duty. 
Dominica.- — Tallow,  coomb,  axle  or  machine  grease,  4s. 

2d.  per  100  lbs. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. — All  kinds-.     5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
British  Guiana. — StearineJ ;  tallow ;  anti-friction  grease, 

axle  grease,  and  similar  preparations.     4s.  8d.  per 

cwt.,  and  5  per  cent,  on  duty. 
Gibraltar. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Malta.— All  kinds.    Free. 

CANDLES. 

India. — All  kinds.     5  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Straits  Settlements. — All  kinds.    Free. 

Ceylon. — All  kinds.     5|  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Mauritius. — Wax  candles.     Es.  5.8  cents  per  cwt.,  and 
4  per  cent,  on  duty. 
All  other  candles.     11.  1.52  cents  per  cwt.,  and  4  per 
cent,  on  duty. 

Seychelles. — All  kinds.    15  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Labuan. — All  kinds.    Free. 

Hong  Kong. — All  kinds.     Free. 

British  New  Guinea, — All  kinds.     9s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Australia.* — All  kinds  including  tapers  and  night- 
lights.    9s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Isaw  Zealand. — Wax  tapers.    20  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Candles  and  wax  spills.    9s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Fiji. — All  kinds.    9s.  4d.  per  cwt, 

Falkland  Islands. — All  kinds.    Free. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.- — All  kinds :  For  us  ein  the  Colony 
or  any  other  part  of  the  South  African  Customs 
Union.     18s.  8d.  per  cwt. 
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Ditto,  in  transit  to  places  outside  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.    3  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Natal  and  Orange  River  Colony. — Same  tariff  as  for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Transvaal.— All  kinds.    rt\  per  cent,  ad  val.,  and  transit 

duty  3  per  cent. 
St.  Helena.— All  kinds.     Free. 
Lagos. — All  kinds.  10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Gold  Coast  (West  of  the  Volta).— All  kinds.     10  per- 
cent, ad  val. 
Gold  Coast  (East  of  the  Volta).— All  kinds.     Free. 
Sierra  Leone. — All  kinds.     10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Gambia.— -All  kinds.    5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
North  America  (Dominion  of  Canada). — Paraffin  wax 
candles.    30  per  cent,  ad  val.f 
All  other  candles.    25  per  cent,  ad  val.f 
North  America   (Newfoundland). — All  kinds.       35  per 

cent,  ad  val. 
Bermuda. — All  kinds.     5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
British  Honduras.— Tallow   candles.     10  per  cent,  ad 
val. 
All  other  candles.     9s  2. 5 Id.  per  cwt. 
Bahamas. — Sperm  candles,     lis.  per  100  lbs. 

Tallow  candles.     6s.  per  100  lbs. 
Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Jamaica, — Composition,  wax,  or  spermaceti  candles.  18s. 
8d.  per  cwt. 
Tallow  "candles.     7s.  per  cwt. 
St.  Lucia. — Tallow  candles.     9s,  4d.  per  cwt. 

All  other  candles.  ISs.  Sd.  per  cwt. 
St.  Vincent.— Tallow  candles.     5s.  per  100  lbs.,  and  10 
per  cent,  on  duty. 
All  other  candles.     10s.  per  100  lbs.,  and  10  per  cent, 
on  duty. 
Barbados.— Tallow  candles.    4s.  2d.  per  100  lbs. 

All  other  candles.     8s.  4d.  per  100  lbs. 
Grenada. — Tallow  candles.    5s.  per  100  lbs. 

All  other  candles.     16s.  Sd.  per  100  lbs. 
Virgin  Islands.— Tallow  candles.    4s.  2d.  per  100  lbs. 

All  other  candles.    16s.  8d.  per  100  lbs. 
St.  Christopher  and  Nevis. — Talow  candles.    8s.  4d.  per 
100  lbs.  .and  10  per  cent,  on  duty. 
All  other  candles.     16s.  Sd.  per  100  lbs.,  and  10  per 
cent  on  duty. 
Antiqua. — Tallow  candles.     8s.  4d.  pr  100  lbs.,  and  33£ 
per  cent,  on  duty. 
All  other  candles.     16s.  Sd.  per  100  lbs.,  and  33£  per 
cent,  on  duty. 
Montserrat. — Tallow  candles.     Ss.  4d.  per  100  lbs.,  and 
33i  per  cent,  on  duty. 
All  other  candles.     16s.  Sd.  per  100  lbs.,  and  33J  per 
cent,  on  duty. 
Dominica. — Tallow  candles.    4s.  2d.  per  1 00  lbs. 
All  other  candles.     8s.  4d.  per  100  lbs. 


Trinidad  and  Tobago.— All  kinds.     'Zi.  2d.  per  100  lbs. 
British  Guiana, — Tallow  candles.    4s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  and 

5  per  cent,  on  duty. 
All  other  candles.    £1  3s.  Id.  per  cwt.,  and  5  per  cent. 

on  duty. 
Gibraltar. — All  kinds.    Free. 
Malta, — All  kinds.     Free. 


*A  duty  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  other  Australian  States. 

*A  duty  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  other  Australian  States, 


flf  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff,  the  duty  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one-third. 

f]  f  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff,  the  duty  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one-third. 

J  A  draw  back  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  is  al- 
lowed on  the  exportation  of  candles  made  from  duty- 
naid  imported  stearine. 



Wool   Grea.se. 

SCO'Ul-tl'N'G  OP  THE  WOOL. 

This'  is  effected  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  ex- 
traction with  a  volatile  solvent,  or  by  washing  with  soap, 
soda,  etc.  The  washing  of  wool  on  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal is  also  to  be  considered. 

Employment  of  Volatile  Solvents. — One  of  the  first 
solvents  recommended  was  carbon  sulphide.  Numerous 
methods  of  employment  have  been  proposed,  though  none 
adopted  practically,  carbon  sulphide  being  attended  with 
serious  inconveniences.  -On  one  hand,  this  solvent  re- 
moves, not  only  the  fatty  bodies  of  the  wool,  but  attacks 
the  sulphureted  compounds  contained  in  it;  according 
to  Jaeobsen,  the  yellowing  of  the  wool  thus  treated  is 
clue  to  the  decomposition  of  ferruginous  compounds, 
which  are  net  removed  by  the  carbon  sulphide  any  more 
than  the  alkalies.  Besides,  the  wool  becomes  hard  under 
this  treatment,  and  if  the  solvent  is  driven  off  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  the  employment  of  a,  current  of 
cold  air  would  cause  marked  losses  of  sulphide),  the  wool 
loses1  its  suppleness  and  becomes  brittle,  which  Hall  at- 
tributes to  a  chemical  change  of  the  wool.  Also,  the 
danger  of  fire  and  of  injury  to  health  have  caused  manu- 
facturers to  seek  for  other  solvents. 

Bichter  proposed  amylic  alcohol,  furnished  good  re- 
sults, but  the  employment  must  have  been  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  too  great  a  loss  of  the  solvent.  Jean  has 
recommended  the  employment  of  benzine  as  changing 
neither  the  suppleness  nor  the  whiteness  of  the  wool. 

Braun  has  patented  a  process  of  removing  the  grease 
bv  means  of  ether.  After  scouring  and  taking  off  the 
impurities  bv  washing  with  water,  the  latter  is  expelled 
bv  rising  with  alcohol,  succeeded  by  the  treatment,  prop- 
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i  rly  so-called,  with  ether.  After  separation  of  the  ether- 
ized liquor  of  the  fatty  substances,  the  excess  of  either  is 
driven  off  by  new  rinsing  with  alcohol,  followed  by  wash- 
ing with  water.  These  successive  treatments  take  place 
in  a  closed  apparatus,  while  a  system  of  cocks  allows  of 
communication  with  one  of  the  receivers  containing  the 
liquids  mentioned. 

Recently  light  petroleum  oil  has  been  proposed,  which 
is  pumped  through  the  wool,  dissolving  all  the  fatty  sub- 
stances without  changing  the  liber,  and  securing  the 
suint  in  a  state  of  purity.  An  establishment  working 
this  process  has  treated  500,000  pounds  of  wool,  with  a 
yield  of  SO, 000  pounds  of  pure  suint. 

Various  other  methods  of  extraction  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  not  having  been  adopted  in  practice,  we  will 
not  now  consider  them. 

The  apparatus  employed  or  proposed  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  fat  is  of  many  kinds,  and  in  general  similar 
to  that  serving  for  the  treatment  of  oleaginous  seeds. 
A  complete  description  would  require  too  much  space. 
We  will  refer  briefly  to  the  inventions  of  Merz,  Wegelin, 
Huebner  and  Herzel. 

The  Merz  apparatus,  simple  in  construction,  is  similar 
in  working  to  the  apparatus  of  Soxhlet's  laboratory.  It 
is  composed  of  two  receivers — the  extractor  and  the  con- 
denser. The  extractor  is  separated  into  two  compart- 
ments by  means  of  a  double  partition;  the  upper  com- 
partment being  designed  to  receive  the  matter  to  be  ex- 
hausted, the  lower  compartment  serving  for  the  evap- 
oration of  the  solvent  as  it  arrives  from  the  solution  of 
the  fats.  As  in  the  Soxhlet  apparatus,  an  overflow  pipe, 
forming  a  siphon,  serves  for  the  automatic  flowing  off 
of  the  solution  of  the  fats  when  it  reaches  a  certain  level 
in  the  upper  compartment.  This  extractor  is  furnished 
with  a  man-hole,  a  worm  heated  with  the  steam  of  the 
lower  compartment,  two  pipes  for  injecting  the  steam, 
a  level,  a  circulating  worm  at  the  top  of  the  upper  com- 
partment, acting  as  an  upright  condenser  by  means  cf  a 
current  of  cold  water  proceeding  from  the  condenser 
and  circulating  through  it,  and,  finally,  with  a  pipe  con- 
necting the  lower  compartment  with  the  condensing 
worm.  The  latter  is  a  receiver,  divided  also  into  two 
compartments  by  means  of  a  partition;  the  upper  com- 
partment contains  a  worm  designed  for  condensing  the 
vapors  of  the  solvent  proceeding  from  the  connection 
pipe  mentioned  above,  this  worm  being  cooled  by  an  ex- 
ternal current  of  cold  water,  which,  escaping  from  this 
compartment,  circulates  through  the  condensing  worm 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  extractor,  and  acting 
as  an  upright  condenser.  A  three-way  cock  allows  of 
dividing  this  current  of  water  without  passing  through 
the  worm  of  the  extractor.  The  solvent  condensed  in 
the  upper  compartment  of  the  condenser  is  collected  in 
the  lower  compartment  by  means  of  a  pipe,  which  per- 


.  mits,  when  there  is  occasion,  the  return  of  the  solvent. 
A  safety  valve  and  a  level  complete  the  condenser. 

It  is  set  working  by  furnishing  through  the  man-hole 
of  the  upper  compartment  of  the  extractor  the  matter 
to  be  exhausted,  in  the  present  case,  wool;  and  afterward 
the  solvent  is  introduced  in  the  same  way.  The  steam 
is  let  into  the  lower  worm,  distilling  the  solvent,  which 
passes  between  the  double  walls  of  the  extractor  and  falls 
to  the  interior  of  the  upper  compartment,  heats  the  con- 
tents after  condensation  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  upper  worm,  charging  itself  with  the  fatty  matter. 
When  the  solvent  has  reached  a  certain  level  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  compartment,  the  overflow  siphons  it  into 
the  lower  compartment,  whence  it  is  redistilled,  passing 
over  the  same  course,  and  so  on.  A  small  lateral  cock 
fixed  on  the  siphon  allows  of  stopping  the  -first  part  of 
the  treatment  when  it  appears  that  the  siphoned  liquor 
contains  fatty  substances  no  longer.  Then  the  current 
of  cold  water  is  directed  from  the  upper  compartment  of 
the  condenser  to  the  exterior,  without  passing  through 
the  upper  condenser  of  the  extractor,  by  a  turn  of  the 
three-way  cock  mentioned  above,  and  the  solvent  is  dis- 
tilled by  means  of  the  lower  heating  worm  through  the 
pipe  connecting  the  extractor  and  the  condenser,  in  the 
compartment  of  which  it  accumulates.  The  residue  of 
the  distillation  is  the  extracted  fat,  which  is  freed  by 
direct  injection  of  steam  of  all  trace  of  the  solvent.  The 
apparatus  is  then  cleansed  by  a  special  cock,  and  the 
exhausted  wool  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  a  new  quan- 
tity. The  solvent  is  brought  by  means  of  the  connecting 
pipe  between  the  lower  compartment  of  the  condenser 
and  the  extractor  into  the  upper  compartment  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  turn  of  the  cock,  and  the  operation  recom- 
mences. The  safety  valve  serves  for  the  escape  of  the 
inside  air  and  the  uncondensible  gases';  but  no  excess  of 
pressure  is  to  be  feared ;  for,  if  it  were  produced,  the 
equilibrium  would  be  promptly  restored  by  the  cooling 
and  condensation  of  the  vapors  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
terior walls  of  the  upper  worm  of  the  extractor,  the  ex- 
cess of  cooling  having  rather  the  tendency  to  produce  a 
vacuum.  Besides,  the  suitable  equilibrium  is  readily 
maintained  by  regulating  the  heating  and  cooling.  The 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  varies  from  one  to  ten  cubic 
meters.  The  density  of  the  solvent  is  of  no  consequence 
(petroleum  oil,  for  instance,  being  a  mixture  of  numer- 
ous carbides  of  different  density),  its  separation  by  dis- 
tillation being  complete. 

The  extracting  apparatus  of  Wegelin  and  Huebner 
is  based  on  the  same  principle  and  allows  of  arrange- 
ments for  treatment,  cold  and  hot.  The  apparatus  for 
extraction  cold  is  composed  of  an  extractor  with  false 
bottom.  It  is  provided  with  a  man-hole,  connected  by 
means  of  pipes  with  a  worm  situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  receiver,  which  is  divided  with  the  aid  of  a  double 
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bottom  into  two  compartments,  the  lower  compartment 
serving  for  the  condensed  distillate  proceeding  from  the 
worm.  This  lower  compartment,  to  which  a  level  in- 
dicator is  attached,  is  connected  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  extractor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extractor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  lateral  supply  tube  of  the  solvent  charged 
with  the  fatty  bodies,  and  interior  tubes  for  injection  of 
steam.  This  tube  brings  the  solution  of  the  fat  into  a 
third  distilling  receiver,  connected  also  with  the  con- 
densing worm.  In  the  interior  of  this  receiver  is  a  worm 
for  the  distillation  of  the  solvent  by  means  of  steam,  and 
in  its  upper  part  a  cock  for  cleansing. 

The  working  of  th<?  apparatus  is  as'  follows :  The  ex- 
tractor is  charged  with  the  wool  to  be  extracted  through 
the  man-hole;  when  the  latter  is  closed  the  necessary 
anantity  of  the  solvent  is  introduced  from  the  lower  com- 
partment of  the  condenser.  This  passes  through  the 
wool  by  means  of  the  false  bottom  and  the  later  tube 
into  the  distilling  receiver,  where  it  is  distilled  with 
steam  and  collected  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
condenser.  It  then  flows  again  into  the  extractor,  pass- 
ing over  the  same  cycle,  until  a  sample  proves  that  the 
exhaustion  is  complete.  The-  additon  of  the  solvent  to 
the  extractor  is  stopped  by  means  of  a  cock,  and  its  con- 
tents are  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipe  coming  from  the 
bottom  and  connected  directly  with  the  distilling  re- 
ceiver. Afterward,  steam  is  injected  into  the  extractor 
to  draw  off  the  last  traces  of  the  solvent,  which  are  con- 
densed in  the  worm  and  collected  with  the  condensing 
water  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the  condenser.  When 
the  operation  is  terminated,  the  exhausted  matter  is  re- 
placed with  new  wool,  the  condensed  water  of  the  solvent 
is  decanted,  and  the  fatty  bodies  drawn  off  from  the  last 
traces  of  the  solvent.  The  apparatus  is  thus  ready  for  a 
new  operation.  Its  capacity  varies  from  50  to  4,000 
liters. 

The  Hirzel  apparatus  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way, 
having  a  pump,  designed  for  removing  the  contents'  of 
the  extractor  into  the  distilling  receiver,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  to  facilitate  the  desiccation  of  the  ex- 
hausted matter  by  causing  a  vacuum. 

Cleansing  by  chemical  agents  is  in  general  preceded 
by  thorough  washing  with  water,  unless  the  wool  has 
been  washed  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  then  the  scour- 
ing of  the  wool,  properly  so-called,  takes  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  the  fiber,  which  must  be  freed  from 
all  the  foreign  matters  contaminating  it. 

Different  products  have  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  of  those  formerly  in  use  have  given  place 
to  chemical  products,  particularly  solutions  slightly  alka- 
line, such  as  sodium  carbonate  (Solvay  soda  free  from 
caustic  soda),  ammonium  carbonate,  soap,  sodium  sili- 
cate, soap  wort,  etc.  It  is  important  that  the  sodium 
carbonate  s  hould  be  free  from  alkali,  for  this  attacks  the 


fiber.    In  this  respect  the  Solva}r  soda  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Various  corrective  agents  have  been  proposed,  in  case 
the  product  should  contain  a  little  caustic  soda.  The 
additon  has  been  recommended  of  3  to  6  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  ten  volumes  of  water,  which 
determines  the  neutralization  of  the  caustic,  with  simul- 
taneous formation  of  acid  carbonates;  or  else  the  em- 
ployment of  a  mixture  of  twenty  parts  of  soda,  live  parts 
olein,  and  five  to  ten  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  which  pro- 
duces ammonium  carbonate,  sodium  chloride,  oleic-soap, 
and  sodium  bicarbonate. 

The  employment  of  ammonium  requires  a  proportion 
of  one  kilogram  of  salt  per  one  hundred  kilograms  of 
wool.  The  scouring  with  sodium  silicate  requires  a 
higher  temperature  than  soap  and  is  practiced  only  in 
certain  cases. 

MM.  Villermet  and  Mannheim  have  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing process,  which,  according  to  them,  communicates 
to  the  fiber  great  suppleness  and  much  resistive  power, 
and  prevents  it  from  growing  yellow  with  age.  It  con- 
sists of  a  treatment  with  a  solution  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, followed  by  another  washing  with  a  solution  of ' 
the  same  product  proceeding  from  a  former  treatment; 
this  treatment  takes  place  at  50  or  60  deg.  C,  in  ten 
minutes';  afterward  the  wool  is  washed  with  hot  water 
of  the  same  temperature,  and  the  operation  ends  with  a 
passage  of  a  few  seconds  in  an  acid  bath. 

The  Kraut  process  is  based  also  on  the  employment 
of  potassium  carbonate.  The  solutions  are  evaporated 
dry,  and  the  extract  calcined  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverba- 
tory  furnace;  thus  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
the  potash  contained  in  the  wool,  along  with  that  which 
has  served  in  the  scouring  and  has  been  regenerated.  A 
part  of  the  potash  obtained  is  used  for  further  treatment, 
and  the  remainder  disposed  of  in  trade. 

M.  Langbeok  treats  the  wool  with  water  at  44  deg.  C, 
which  dissolves  the  potassic  salts  and  a  little  potassic 
soap.  The  wool  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  turbine 
wheel,  and  is  pressed  and  afterward  submitted  to  the 
action  of  an  emulsion  of  olive  oil  and  potash  lye,  which 
removes  all  the  fatty  bodies  and  the  impurities'  of  the 
wool.  This  lye  is  afterward  treated  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  suint.  The  concentration  of  the  lyes 
should  not  be  excessive,  for  their  prolonged  employment 
might  somewhat  affect  the  fiber;  the  temperature  of  the 
baths  should  not  exceed  50  deg.  C;  above  that  point, 
the  wool  might  also  undergo  a  partial  change.  The 
scouring  is  facilitated  by  constant  agitation  of  the  lye. 

At  the  outset  of  the  operation  the  wool  was  formerly 
placed  in  baskets,  which  were  immersed  in  the  bath.  To 
this  rudimentary  treatment  the  employment  of  machines 
has  succeeded,  composed  essentially  of  a  vat,  and  in- 
terior contrivances  for  keeping  the  wool  in  motion.     In 
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this  perfected  mechanical  apparatus;,  the  wool  is  drawn 
from  the  bath  after  each  immersion,  pressed  and  im- 
mersed again,  which  improves  the  treatment. 

For  the  purpose  of  economy  in  the  use  of  water  and 
of  lye,  and  for  a  more  rational  treatment,  a  series  of 
throe  vats,  following  each  other,  has  been  introduced;  the 
first  serving  for  washing  of  the  crude  wool,  the  second 
for  scom-ing,  and  the  third  for  rinsing.  The  lye  passes 
from  time  to  time. from  the  third  into  the  second  and  the 
first  vat,  whence  it  is  conducted  into  a  reservoir,  the 
wool  passing  from  the  first  into  the  second,  then  into 
the  third.  Amnions  machines  have  been  proposed  by 
Schimacher.  Leroy.  Ealp,  Norton,  Desplas-Peltzer  and 
others,  which  have  been  subjected  to  essential  modifica- 
tions in  order  to  meet  present  exigencies. 

The  apparatus  now  generally  adopted  is.  that  called 
"Leviathan,"  which  serves  in  a  continuous  and  auto- 
matic way  for  washing,  scouring  and  rinsing,  including 
several  vats,  answering  a  special  purpose. 

As  a  type  of  this  apparatus,  that  constructed  by  Henri 
Demcuse  &  Co.,  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  may  be  mentioned. 
Tt  is  composer!  of  three  similar  vats,  serving  successively 
for  washing,  scouring  and  rinsing.  The  wool,  introduced 
between  the  pallets  of  a  cylinder,  called  the  "plunger," 
is  drawn  to  a  false  bottom  with  inclined  open  work, 
whence  an  eccentric  fork  raises  the  wool  and  shakes  it, 
causing  the  mechanical  impurities  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  and  replaces  it  on  the  false  bottom,  where 
another  fork  shakes  it  again  and  pushes  it,  equally  dis- 
tributed, to  an  elevator  (system  of  forks'  provided  with 
reciprocating  motion),  from  which  it  is  transmitted  to 
two  rollers;  these  press  the  fiber,  which  is  afterward 
drawn  by  an  endless  table  to  the  next  vat.  The  lye  is  in- 
troduced by  means  of  injectors  or  sprayers',  the  steam 
which  is  utilized  for  this  purpose  heating  and  becoming 
condensed  in  the  bath.  A  valve  at  the  base  of  the  vats 
allows  of*  drawing  off  the  impurities. 

The  machines  of  Deru  and  of  Verviers  are  similar  in 
principle  to  the  preceding,  differing  only  in  an  improved 
plan  of  elevator.  Finally  the  process'  based  on  scouring 
with  clay  (Loebner) ;  that  founded  on  the  employment 
of  plaster  (Larcade),  and  that  of  Eohart,  which  utilizes 
potassium  sulphydrate,  may  be  mentioned. 

EXXniCTION  OF  TPIF  CRUDE  SUINT  AND  ITS  PURIFICATION. 

The  waters  proceeding  from  the  "leviathans"  consti- 
tute an  emulsion  of  fats  of  the  wool,  in  the  solution  of 
soap  or  alkaline  carbonate  employed,  with  the  mechan- 
ical impurities  of  the  wool.  These  waters,  clarified  by 
repose  and  decantation,  serve  for  the  extraction  of  the 
fats;  still,  they  produce  a  suint  retaining  the  fatty  sub- 
stances of  the  soap,  while  the  processes  based  on  the  em- 
ployment of  solvents  furnish  solutions  from  which  pure 
suint  can  be  extracted. 

The  lyes  of  the  "leviathans"  are  submitted  either  to 


direct  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  a  previous 
precipitation  by  calcium  chloride  and  lime,  with  an  ul- 
terior decomposition  of  the  calcareous  soap  with  chlor- 
hydric  acid.  Formerly  no  attempt  was  made  to  regen- 
erate the  fatty  substances;  the  calcined  caleerous  soap 
was  collected  with  the  production  of  lighting  gas.  Then, 
a  more  rational  treatment  was  recommended,  consisting 
cf  a  separation  of  the  fats  by  the  direct  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  mixture  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap, 
the  fats  of  the  wool  and  mechanical  impurities,  was  sep- 
arated in  a  compact  mass;  the  treatment  of  this  mass 
was  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  the  fats  in  filtra- 
tion, in  pressing,  and  in  bleaching,  which  was  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate,  acid- 
ulated with  sulphuric  acid. 

Later,  Vohl  advised  the  precipitation  first  with  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  caleerous 
soap  with  ehlorhydric  acid ;  the  fatty  acids  obtained  were 
clarified. 

The  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  the  ad- 
dition of  two  liters  of  acid,  of  50  to  60  deg.  Beaume,  to 
1,000  liters  of  the  lye  of  the  "leviathan"  previously  clari- 
fied by  rest  (still  having  a  milky  appearance),  and  heat- 
ing by  direct  injection  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  G5 
deg.  C.  The  fat  floats  on  the  surface,  is  decanted, 
pressed  at  first  cold,  then  between  hot  plates,  afterward 
purified  with  sulphuric  acid  hot,  washed  and  dried  by 
steam. 

The  treatment  by  decomposition  of  the  calcareous  soap 
is  conducted  as  follows :  A  sufficient  quantity  of  cal- 
cium chloride,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  of  lime, 
is'  precipitated  under  the  influence  of  gentle  heat,  and 
passed  to  the  filter  press  (Graff  employs  a  slightly  acid 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  in  order  to  avoid  the  pre- 
cipitation of  carbonate  of  lime).  The  soap  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ehlorhydric  acid 
added  hot.  The  fatty  acids  are  separated  and  treated 
as  in  the  preceding  process. 

For  bleaching  the  fats',  a  solution  in  water  (10  to  12 
parts)  cf  potassium  bichromate  (1  part),  acidulated 
with  GG  deg.  sulphuric  acid  (3  parts),  is  employed;  or 
else,  a.  solution  of  sodium  bichromate,  which  is  cheaper 
and  more  soluble,  and  of  ehlorhydric  acid.  In  the  first 
case  the  oxygen  is  the  active  agent.  In  the  second,  the 
chlorine  also  intervenes.  The  operation  of  bleaching 
lasts  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  a  temperature  a  little 
above  the  fusing  point  is  recommended;  if  the  fats  be- 
come too  fluid,  the  mixture  with  aqueous  bleaching  so- 
lution is  not  intimate:  and  this  is  an  essential  condition. 
When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  aqueous  liquor  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  fats  washed  with  boiling  water. 

Other  processes  have  also  been  patented  for  the  separ- 
ation of  fatty  substances  from  the  Ives  of  the  "levia- 
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That  of  Neumann  is  based,  on  the  previous  precipita- 
tion of  these  waters  with  the  aid  of  a  small  excess  of 
milk  of  lime  (i  to  1  per  cent.)  ;  the  precipitation  is 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesium  or  of  iron.  The  forma- 
tion by  double  decomposition  of  a  little  calcium  sulphate 
and  hydrate  of  magnesium,  or  of  iron  precipitated  in 
the  nascent  state,  clarifies  the  waters  completely,  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  pass  them  to  the  filter-press.  The  cake 
obtained  is  submitted  to  the  acid  treatment  as  above  to 
separate  the  fats. 

According  to  the  JS'orddeutsche  Wollkaemmerei  und 
jvammgarnspmnerei,  in  order  to  obtain  an  odorless 
suint.  the  solutions  of  the  '"leviathans"  are  decomposed 
with  sulphurous  acid,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
has  the  advantage  on  one  hand  of  preventing  the  putre- 
faction of  the  waters,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  convert- 
ing the  potassic  sulphides  into  hypo-sulphite,  with  sep- 
aration of  sulphur,  which  otherwise  would  pass  into  the 
suint  and  communicate  to  it  an  odor  difficult  of  re- 
moval. 

Langbeck's  treatment  consists  in  concentrating  in  a 
vacuum  the  washed  waters  of  the  wool,  then  treating 
them  with  50  or  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
soap,  while  the  suint  and  the  mechanical  impurities  re- 
main insoluble;  these  are  separated  either  by  pressure 
or  by  an  appropriate  solvent.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
soap  is  evaporated :  and  the  residue,  decomposed  with 
an  acid,  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

An  original  process  has  been  recently  patented,  by 
Smith  &  Sons  and  Walter  Leach,  consisting  in  concen- 
trating the  wash-waters,  so  that  the  difference  of  dens- 
ity between  the  fats  and  the  byes  shall  allow  of  their 
separation.  For  standard  indication,  the  density  of  the 
fat  is  0.916,  and  that  of  the  concentrated  lye  1.4. 

According  to  Kleemann,  the  color  of  the  suint  being 
due  to  products  of  decomposition,  mucilages  and  albu- 
men, these  may  be  separated  by  addition  to  the  solution 
of  suint  (in  benzine  or  petroleum  ether  for  example) 
of  tannin,  phosphoric  acid,  acetic  acid,  or  lead  acetate, 
with  simultaneons  action  of  alcohol;  a  rather  high  tem- 
perature facilitates  the  precipitation.  The  benzinic  so- 
lution, separated  from  the  precipitate,  furnishes  a  clear 
vellow  fat. 


Hiram — Yes,  eld  Cyrus  Kale  went  to  the  town  paper 
and  advertised  for  a  cook,  laundress,  seamstress,  wood 
cutter,  milker,  bam  vara  attendant,  soap-maker 

Silas — Stop !  How  in  tarnation  much  space  did  all 
them  advertisements  take  up  ? 

Hiram — There  was  only  one  advertisement.  Old  Cy 
advertised  in  the  personal  column  for  a  wife. — Chicago 
News, 


Personal  Names  As  Trade-Marks. 

In  1881  the  South  Bend  Pulp  Company  was  organized 
to  engage  in  business  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  plows.  The  largest  stockholder  of  the 
corporation  -was  its  president  and  general  manager,  T. 
M.  Bissell,  who  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  plows,  covered  by  certain  patents.  These 
patents  he  transferred  to  the  company.  The  plow  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  was  separate  and  was  always  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  "The  Bissell  Chilled  Plow 
Works,"  and  all  its  plows  were  marked  with  the  name 
"Bissell,"  and  became  known  to  the  trade  by  that  name. 
In  1891  the  making  of  plows  became  the  corporation's 
principal  business.  With  the  consent  of  Bissell,  the  firm 
name  was  changed  through  statutory  proceedings  to  the 
"Bissell  Chilled  Plow  Works,"  under  which  name  the 
business  was  continued.  About  the  time  of  the  change 
Bissell  sold  a  part  of  his  stock,  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment, and  organized'  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  T.  M.  Bissell  Plow  Company,  which  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  plows  in  South  Bend,  making 
substantially  the  same  plows  as  the  old  corporation  and 
marking  them  with  the  name  Bissell.  After  a  year  or  so, 
Bissell  died  and  the  business  of  the  TV  M.  Bissell  Plow 
Company  was  discontinued.  Subsequently  certain  per- 
sons' residing  at  Eaton  Eapids  Mich.,  purchased  a  part  of 
the  stock,  patterns,  etc.,  of  the  defunct  corporation,  tak- 
ing an  assignment  of  the  right  to  use  its  corporate  name, 
and  organized  a  corporation  called  the  T.  M.  Bissell  Plow 
Compaq,  to  engage  in  making  plows  at  Eaton  Eapids, 
Mich.  Circulars  were  issued  stating  the  removal  of  the 
company  from  South  Bend,  and  containing  pictures  of 
Bissell,  and  referring  to  him  as'  "the  inventor  of  chilled 
plows,  once  made  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  and  now  only 
made  by  the  T.  M.  Bissell  Plow  Company,  Eaton  Eapids, 
Mich."  Its  plows  were  also  marked  "T.  M.  Bissell," 
and  were  similar  in  design  and  appearance  to  those  of 
the  old  corporation.  The  original  Bissell  patent  for 
chilling  was  owned  and  the  process  used  by  the  old  cor- 
poration, which  also  held  shop  rights  for  the  use  of  the 
later  patents,  some  of  which  wercafterward  owned  and 
used  by  the  Eaton  Eapids  firm.  iNo  one  of  the  name  of 
Bissell  or  connected  with  the  prior  Indiana  corporation 
of  the  same  name  had  any  connection  with  the  Eaton 
Eapids  corporation. 

The  aid  corporation  sued  the.  new  corporation  in 
equity  on  the  score  of  unfair  competition,  and  sought 
to  restrain  the  use  of  the  corporate  name  of  Bissell 
(Bissell  Chilled  Plow  Works  vs.  T.  M.  Bissell  Plow  Com- 
pany, 121  Fed.  Eep.,  357).  The  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan  held  that  the  second  In- 
diana corporation  bad  no  right  to  use  the  name  of  Bis- 
sell as  it  did.  either  in  its  corporate  name  or  as  a  mark 
of  its  product  as  against  the  complainant,  which  had 
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acquired  the  prior  right,  and  thai  the  defendant  corpo- 
ration obtained  no  right  by  the  assignment;  that  the 
action  of  the  defendant  in  the  usi  made  of  the  name  in 
both  respects  constituted  unfair  competition.  It  was 
likewise  held  that  the  fact  that  two  corporations  are  lo- 
cated  in  different  communities  does  not  affect  the  right 
of  one  to  an  injunction  restraining  the  other  from  un- 
fair competition  by  adopting  a  similar  corporate  name, 
miii  re  thejr  arc  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  their 
products  are  both  sold  in  the  same  open  markets. 


T5he  Right  of  Privacy. 

People  interested  in  advertising  matters  (and  most 
business  men  are)  will  remember  the  action  taker: 
last  year  by  our  court  of  appeals  on  the  unauthorized 
use  l  a  portrait  as  an  aid  in  bringing  to  public  notice 
a  certain  article  of  merchandise. 

A  manufacturer  of  flour  secured  a  photograph  of  a 
handsome  young"  woman,  without  her  knowledge  and 

tent,    and   reproduced    it   in    advertisements   of   his 

wares.  The  young  woman  very  properly  objecting  to 
such  a  use  of  her  picture  brought  an  action  for  injunc- 
tion and  damages.  In  the  lower  court  she  was  success- 
ful but  on  appeal  the  decision  was  reversed,  the  court, 
it  should  be  noted,  being  divided,  four  to  three. 

In  the  majority  opinion  it  was  said  that  "the  so-called 
right  of  privacy  is.  as  the  phrase  suggests,  founded  upon 
the  claim  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  pass  through  this 
world,  if  he  wills,  without  having  his  picture  published. 
his  business  enterprises  discussed,  his  successful  experi- 
ments written  up  for  the  benefit  of  others  or  his  eccen- 
tricities commented  upon  either  in  handbills,  circulars. 
catalogues,  periodicals  or  newspapers,  and,  necessarily, 
that  the  things  which  may  lie  written  and  published  of 
him  must  not  be  spoken  of  him  by  his  neighbors  whether 
the  comment  be  favorable  or  otherwise. 

t£While  most  persons  would  much  prefer  to  have  a 
good  likeness  of  themselves  appear  in  a  responsible  peri- 
odical or  leading  newspaper  reather  than  upon  an  ad- 
vertising card  or  sheet,  the  doctrine  which  the  courts 
are  asked  to  create  for  this  case  would  apply  as  well  to 
the  one  publication  as  to  the  other,  for  the  principle 
which  a  court  of  equity  is  asked  to  assert  in  this  action 
i-  that  the  right  of  privacy  exists  and  is  enforceable  in 
equity,  and  that  the  publication  of  that  which  purports 
+o  be  a  portrait  of  another  person,  even  if  obtained  upon 
the  street  by  an  impertinent  individual  with  a  camera, 
will  be  restrained  in  equity  on  the  ground  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  prevent  bis  features  from  becom- 
ing known  to  those  outside  of  the  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

"If  such  a  principle  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
the  law  through  th?  instrumentality  of  a  court,  of  equity 
the  attempt  to  logically  apply  the  principle  will  neces- 


sarily result  not  only  in  a  vast  amount  of  litigation,  but 
in  litigation  bordering  upon  (lie  absurd,  for  the  right  of 
privacy,  once  established  as  a  legal  doctrine  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  restraint  of  the  publication  of  a  likei 
but  must  necessarily  embrace  as  well  the  publication  of 
a  word  picture,  a  comment  upon  one's  looks,  domestic 
relations,  conduct  or  habits.  And  with  the  right  of 
privacy  once  legally  asserted,  it  would  necessarily  be 
held  to  include  the  same  thing  if  spoken  instead  of 
printed,  for  one  as  well  as  the  other  invades  the  right 
to  be  absolutely  let  alone.  An  insult  would  certainly 
be  in  violation  of  such  a  right  and  with  many  persons 
Avould  more  serious! v  wound  the  feelings  than  the  pub- 
lication of  their  picture." 

This  decision  called  for  much  criticism  in  law  jour- 
nals and  elsewhere,  and  presumably  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence, the  legislature  of  this  state  has  supplied  or  at 
least  attempted  to  supply  by  statute  what  was  found  to 
be  Avanting  in  equity,  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
A  bill  has  been  passed  and  signed  by  the  governor  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  name  or  portrait  of  airy  living 
person  for  purposes  of  advertising  or  trade  without  the 
written  consent  of  such  person  first  obtained.  Injunc- 
tion may  be  had  and  suit  may  be  brought  to  recover 
damages  for  any  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
use ;  and  if  the  defendant  shall  have  knowingly  used  a 
name  or  portrait  in  the  manner  forbidden,  the  jury 
may  in  its  discretion  award  exemplary  damages. 

This  law  we  hope  will  stand  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality if  any  one  chooses  to  test  it.  It  is  manifestly 
difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  the  right 
of  privacy  in  a  general  way;  but  there' seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  any  individual  should  have  pro- 
tection against  impertinence.  And  it  seems  also  clear 
that  for  one  person  to  exploit  another  for  advertising- 
purposes  without  permission  is  impertinence  of  a  very 
objectionable  kind. 

Sitosterol  In  Maize  Oil. 

A.  H.  Gill  and  C.  G.  Tufts  { Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.) 
find  that  the  cholesterin  body  present  in  maize  is  not,  as 
stated,  by  Hoppe-Sevlor  and  Hopkins,  cholesterol,  but  a 
body  having  a  lower  melting  point,  which  they  have  iso- 
lated and  found  to  be  identical  with  the  sitosterol  found 
in  wheat  and  rye  by  Burian.  It  occurs  in  what  appear 
to  be  broad  needles,  which  are  shown  by  the  microscope 
to  be  composed  of  long  thin  laminae,  longer  than  broad, 
and  pointed  at  the  ends.  It  melts  at  138  cleg.  C.  Chol- 
esterol melts  at  146-147  deg.  Sitosterol  acetate  melts  at 
127.1  deg.  C,  the  benzoate  at  142-142,5  deg.  C,  and  the 
propionate  at  108.4  deg.  These  melting  points  not  only 
closely  agree  with  those  of  Burian's  sitosterol  f  rom 
wheat  and  rye,  but  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
Eeinitzer's  hvdrocarotin. 
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Testing  Olive  Oil. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  writes: 

"We  had  occasion  to  suspect  cotton-seed  oil  adultera- 
tion in  a  quantity  of  'imported'  olive  oil,  so  we  tested 
it  according  to  the  tests' of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and 
found  therein,  approximately  5  per  cent,  cotton-seed  oil 
or  some  other  foreign  oil.  As  this  lot  of  oil  was  guaran- 
teed to  us  to  be  pure  olive  oil  we  wrote  to  the  proprietors 
in  regard  to  the  adulteration  which  we  claimed  to  have 
found.  They  replied- that  we  were  mistaken  and  that 
the  oil  was  pure,  giving  as  evidence  in  support  of  their 
statement  that  the  Italian  government  imposed  such  a 
high  tariff  on  cotton-seed  oil  that  its  use  for  adulterat- 
ing olive  oil  was  commercially  impracticable. 

''One  of  the  most  effective  tests  we  applied  was  that 
of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory-  (18th  Ed.)  which  says:  'If 
5  c.  c.  of  the  oil  be  thoroughly  shaken,  in  a  test  tube  with 
55  c.  c.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (pre- 
pared by  dissolving  0.1  gram  of  silver  nitrate  in  100 
c.  c.  of  deodorized  alcohol  and  adding  2  drops  of  nitric 
acid)  and  the  mixture  be  heated  for  about  5  minutes 
in  a  water  bath,  the  oil  should  retain  the  pale  yellow 
color,  not  becoming  reddish  brown,  nor  should  any  dark 
color  be  produced  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two 
liquids  (absence  of  more  than  5  per. cent,  of  cotton-seed 
oil  and  many  other  foreign  oils.)'  The  oil  when  tested 
bv  this  test  showed  a  black  zone  at  the  line  of  contact 
of  the  liquids." 

"Can  this  test  be  depended  on,  or  is  it  possible  that 
it  has  'lied'  and  the  oil  is  purer0' 

The  Era  answers  to  this*:  Without  directly  replying 
to  this  inquiry  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  indication  of  this  test,  like  many  other  special  tests, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  but  rather  as  presump- 
tive proof  of  the  purity  or  adulteration  of  a  given  sam- 
ple of  oil.  Pages  have  been  written  on  the  various  tests 
for  olive  oil.  but  no  one  of  the  writers,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  would  be  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the 
results  he  might  obtain  from  any  single  test.  Chemists 
prefer  to  base  their  opinion  upon  a  number  of  confirma- 
tory tests,  the  combined  results  showing  pretty  accur- 
ately the  character  of  the  oil  under  investigation.  The 
data  furnished  by  the  pharmacopoeial  tests  are  in  the 
main  trustworthy,  and  if  a  sample  of  olive  oil  complies 
with  all  of  the  official  requirements  it  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  it  is  true  to  name.  There  are  also  other 
tests  one  may  employ  in  addition  to  the  determination 
of  physical  and  chemical  constants,  temperature  reac- 
tions, etc.,  and  which  may  be  found  in  almost  any  work 
on  organic  chemical  analysis.  Bechi's  test  for  the  de- 
tection of  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  oil  or  lard,  as,  modified 
bv  later  investigators',  consists  in  heating  the  suspected 
oil  in  a  test  tube  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in   alcohol  and  ether,   the  formation   of   a  deposit  of 


metallic  silver  on  the  test  tube  indicating  the  presence 
of  cotton-seed  oil.  Wesson  states  that  even  perfectly 
pure  lards  may  darken  under  this  treatment  due  to  cer- 
tain associated  bodies,  and  he  advises  their  previous  re- 
moval by  washing  the  suspected  sample  with  dilute 
alkali  solution  and  nitric  acid. 

To  what  extent  the  import  duties  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment make  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  prohibitive  we 
are  unable  to  state.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1903,  there  were  ex- 
ported to  Italy  from  the  United  States  1,559,073  gallons 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  valued  at  $699,699.  During  the 
same  period  our  imports  of  olive  oil  were  1,100,261  gal- 
lons, valued  at  $1,258,405. 


Excessive  Discounts. 

The  question  of  "excessive  discounts"  is  a,  problem- 
over  which  all  of  us  have  fretted,  and  perhaps  used  a 
few  words  not  proper  nor  appropriate. in  polite  society. 
We  have  often  been  forced,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  ac- 
cede to  the  unjust  claims  or  demands  of  unreasonable 
customers  because  they  say  our  competitors  allow  it  with- 
out question  or  contrpvers}^,  and  if  we  do  not  allow  it, 
they  will  buy  from  someone  who  is  more  liberal  in  his 
dealings. 

1  have,  however,  made  it  a  rule  to  return  any  and  all 
checks  where  unreasonable  demands  or  erroneous  deduc- 
tions are  made.  I  think  the  trouble  is  largely  within 
ourselves,  as  we  encourage  rather  than  discourage  such 
actions  by  pocketing  our  loss  and  charging  off  these  small 
balances  which,  in  a  year,  aggregate  a  large  sum.  In 
fact,  if  we  would  keep  a  strict  account  of  these  excessive 
and  unreasonable  claims,  we  would  be  appalled  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  we  would  then  understand  why  our 
profits  were  not  larger  and  more  satisfactory. 

There  is  another  item  which  is  quite  as  important  as 
over-deductions,  i.  e.,  the  question  of  refusal  of  parties 
whose  accounts  run  past  maturity  to  pay  interest  for 
overtime.  We  might,  with  equal  justice,  refuse  to'  allow 
interest  for  anticipation,  or  even  the  discount,  when  the 
account  is  paid  within  proper  discount  period  and  it  is 
a  poor  rule  as  the  old  saying  is,  "that  does  not  work  both 
ways." 

NTot  long  since  a  customer  sent  a  check  for  his  ac- 
count which  was  past  due,  and  took  off  full  discount.  I 
at  once  returned  his  check  and  called  his  attention  to  the. 
fact  that  the  account  was  overdue,  and  that  he  owed  us 
interest,  as  per  statement  sent  him,  and  insisted  upon 
payment  accordingly.  After  several  letters  had  passed 
he  s:ent  a  cheek  in  full  of  the  amount  due,  and  stated 
"In  full  of  account  from  the  birth  of  Christ  till  Hell 
freezes  over."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  account  is 
closed  with  us. 

It  seems  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  these 
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evils,  and  that  is  in  our  own  hands.  We  must  take  a 
firm  stand,  and  insist  upon  strict  compliance  with  our 
terms,  both  as  to  discounts  and  payment  of  interest,  and 
if  everyone  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  enforce 
such  a  position,  the  evil  will  be  broken  up  or  greatly  les- 
sened. I  think  if  we  could  only  have  the  same  amount 
of  "backbone"  displayed  by  an  Eastern  house  with  a  cus- 
tomer in  one  of  our  sister  cities  it  would  be  eradicated 
entirely.  In  tins  case  a  customer  took  off  a  small  amount 
in  excess  of  the  proper  discount  and  would  not  respond 
to  requests  for  correction.  They  sent  their  salesman  to 
see  the  customer  and  he  wanted  to  give  him  an  order, 
but  the  salesman  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept an  order  until  the  small  balance  due  his  firm  was 
paid;  and  it  was  paid.  We  may  not  be  in  position  to  be 
quite  so  independent,  but  we  can  greatly  improve  the 
situation  and  add  to  our  profits  by  taking  a  firm  stand 
for  our  rights. 

It  is  only  by  united  action  and  an  unwavering  stand 
that  we  can  accomplish  a  thorough  reform. — Business 
Topics. 


J5he  "Average  Druggist"  Has  A  Scheme. 

"A  man  came  into  my  store  the  other  day,"  said  the 
Average  Druggist,  "and  bought  a  25-cent  box  of  toilet 
soap.  The  occurrence  was  not  so  unexpected  as  to  stir 
up  my  emotions,  but  what  he  said  has  caused  me  to  do 
a  lot  of  thinking.  'Nice  lot  of  soap  you  seem  to  have 
in  your  window,'  he  remarked.  'Nice-looking  wrappers, 
neatly  got  up  and  it  looks  inviting,  but  say,  how  am  I  to 
tell  it's  any  good?  I  don't  know  anything  about  soap 
and  I  can't  ever  see  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  for 
tiie  fancy  letters?  Why  don't  you  druggists  tell  people 
what  is  good  soap  and  what's  what  ?  My  wife  eame  home 
from  down-town  last  week  with  some  soap  that  is  rank 
enough  kill  a  cat — she  got  it  in  Grabag's  store,  three 
cakes  for  a  nickel,  slaughter  sale,  and  so  on.  I  am  buy- 
ing this  soap  from  you  because  I  know  you  keep  good 
stuff,  but  how  is  a  poor  stranger  to  steer  clear  of  slaugh- 
ter-house scrapings?'"  Now  that  man  probably  was  just 
like  the  rest  of  people,  and  when  1  took  a  look  from 
outside — at  my  great  attempt  at  a  striking  soap-window 
display,  I  must  confess  that  I  couldn't  see  anything 
there,  from  his  standpoint,  to  make  anybody  stop  at  my 
place  for  soap  i  nstead  of  going  down  town  where  he  or 
she  might  get  'three  cakes  of  soap  for  a  nickel/  Now  on 
the  quiet,  I  have  begun  to  believe  here  lately  what  you 
drug-paper  men  have  been  dinning  at  us  ever  since  I  can 
'  member — that  we  'average  druggists'  let  outsiders'  grab 
out  trade  because  we  haven't  gumption  enough  to  see  that 
we  could  have  lots  of  things  all  our  own  if  we'd  hustle 
around  and  show  people  that  we  were  able  to  protect 
them  from  trashv  stuff  because  it's  our  line  of  business 


to  know  what's  what.  There  is  this  soap,  for  instance, 
Aesculapius  only  knows  how  many  dimes  I  ought  to 
have  that  have  gone  down-town  for  soap !  That  'soap 
window'  of  mine  wasn't  a  bit  different  in  the  eyes  of 
people  from  dozens  they've  seen  in  other  drug  stores,  so 
why  should  they  select  my  place  to  buy  soap< — all  the 
druggists  around  here  bought  a  lot  from  the  same  drum- 
mer and  we  all  sell  it  at  the  same  price?  But  wait,  my 
boy,  I  don't  need  a  surgical  operation  yet  a  while  to  get 
an  idea  into  my  head,  and  I'm  going  to  make  a  strenuous 
play  for  the  dollars  in  return  for  the  gray  matter  I've 
used  up  on  my  think  spell.  It's  an  easy  one,  too,  it's  this 
— major  premise — we  druggists  have  in  our  stock  dead 
loads  of  things  people  know  mightily  little  about — minor 
premise — curiosity  is  the  ruling  motive  in  life — from 
touching  paint  to  see  if  it  is  'fresh,'  as  the  signs  say,  to 
getting  married;  reduction — gratify  curiosity  and  get 
tli' dollars.    See?    You  don't?    Well,  I'll  explain. 

"People  nowadays  are  pretty  well  educated,  and  if  I 
simply  put  some  soap  in  my  window  and  stick  in  a  card 
saying  "best  soap  in  town — 10  cents  a  cake,'  it  doesn't 
even  make  them  look,  for  every  other  man  says  his  soap 
is  the  best,  too,  and  the  same  old  price.  But,  here's  my 
point,  if  I  put  in  a  sign  like  this,  it  works  both  ways  and 
in  the  middle  on  the  public — it  tells  them  why  my  soap 
is  good,  makes  them  see  I  know  what  is  good  soap  and 
educates  them  away  from  trashy  stuff.  Incidentally,  I 
get  the  reputation  of  knowing  my  business." 

The  Average  Druggist  handed  the  Era  man  a  card  on 
which  was  printed  in  letters  big  enough  to  read  from 
a  little  distance  the  following  legend :  "We  recommend 
the  soap  in  this  window  as  being  the  best  for  toilet  pur- 
poses. It  is  made  from  vegetable  oils  and  pure  soda 
lye,  with  just  the  least  excess  of  oil  uncombined  with 
the  lye  to  prevent  the  soda  from  harming  the  skin.  It 
has  no  rosin  water-glass,  starch,  rancid  fat  from  the 
slaughter  house — or  any  thing  else  in  it  but  pure  soap. 
It  is  made  by  Blank  &  Co.,  who  thoroughly  dry  and  press 
all  their  soaps — you  get  all  soap  and  not  half  water  in 
their  goods.     We  sell  it  at  10  cents  a  cake." 

"How's  that?"  he  asked,  "of  course  you  might  leave 
out  the  maker's  name  if  you  choose,  but  I  believe  in 
these-days  of  advertising,  a  man's  foolish  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  reputation  a  reliable  firm  has  worked  up 
for  its  goods.  The  sign  is  only  part  of  my  idea — which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  new  one — John  Wanamaker  used  it 
to  build  up  his  big  trade  and  name.  I'm  having  some 
neat  little  booklets  printed  telling  about  soaps,  what 
soaps  are  made  from,  how  they  are  made,  what  materials' 
are  used  in  cheap  soaps  and  how  these  adulterations  and 
the  rotten  stuff  used  injure  the  skin,  what  kind  of  soap 
is  good  and  fit  to  use,  how  one  cheap  soap — oh,  there's 
a  whole  story  in  it.  One  of  these  booklets  will  be 
wrapped  up  with  every  purchase  during  the  week  I  have 
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soap  on  the  grand-stand.  I'll  have  soap  all  over  my 
store  where  everybody  must  look  at  it  every  soap  pile  will 
have  a  pile  of  booklets  hand}'  and  a  sign  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  them.'"' 

"Now  a  big  part  of  my  scheme,  to  my  notion,  is  that 
all  my  thinking  and  printing  will  be  nine-tenths  wasted 
if  I  don't  get  people  to  notice  it.  If  they  notice  and 
read  my  educational  pamphlets  I'm  just  egotist  enough 
to  be  sure  I  will  make  mono}'  out  of  the  game.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  going  to  make  people  notice  my  little 
efforts.  When  I'm  ready  to  start  my  soap  week  every- 
body in  my  neighborhood  is  going  to  know  I've  got  .soap 
on  hand,  I'll  simply  pelade  that  section  with  soap, 
every  one  coming  in  my  store  will  have  soap  impressed 
on  them  by  sight,  smell  and  feel." 


Properties  of  Carbon  Tetrachloride. 

BY  OTTO  RATjBENREIMER,  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  a  very  heavy,  colorless,  trans- 
parent, mobile  liquid,  having  a  neutral  reaction.  Its 
taste  is  pungent,  aromatic  and  cooling,  but  not  sweet  like 
that  of  chloroform.  Its  odor  is  agreeable  and  aromatic, 
resembling  that  of  chloroform.  The  liquid  is  very  vola- 
tile even  at  low  temperature.  It  is  absolutely  non-in- 
flammable, its  vapor  does  not  take  fire,  but  it  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  tinting  a  blue  flame  green  and 
the  green  flame  an  intense  blue. 

The  vapors  do  not  support  combustion,  but  act  in  the 
reverse  is  a  fire  extinguisher.  A  few  drops  placed  upon 
a  burning  alcohol  lamp  or  on  a  wick  of  a  burning  candle 
extinguishes  the  flame  at  once.  If  you  fold  a  piece  of 
paper  into  longitudinal  folds,  about  four  folds'  one-half 
inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  suspend  this  hori- 
zontally in  the  air  by  means  of  a  wire,  and  then  saturate 
about  one-half  the  length  of  the  paper  with  carbon  te- 
trachloride and  light  the  other  end,  the  flame  will  die 
out  before  it  reaches  the  center. 

The  specific  gravity  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is  1.6;  the 
boiling  point  77  degrees  C.  The  liquid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  diluted  alcohol  containing  less  than  75  per  cent. 
by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  also  in  glycerin  and 
the  glyeerites.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  acetone,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  oleic  acid,  liquid  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  ethyl,  methyl  and  amylic  alco- 
hol, chloroform  and  spirits  of  chloroform,  carbon  disul- 
phide,  benzol  (benzine),  ether  and  spirits  of  ether,  ani- 
line, oil  of  turpentine,  petroleum  and  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; also  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  oleoresius.  Car- 
bon tetrachloride  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  of  solvents. 
It  dissolves  oils,  fats,  wax,  eeresin,  spermaceti,  paraffin, 
stearin,  varnish,  paints,  shellac,  asphaltum,  pitch,  resins, 
balsams,  coal  tar,  pine  tar,  gutta  percha,  india  rubber 
and  soda  and  potash  soaps.  It  also  dissolves  salicylic  acid, 
carbolic   acid,   iodine,   bromine,   iodoform,   bromoform, 


menthol,  thymol,  camphor,  camphor  monobromate, 
naphthalin,  etc.  It  furthermore  dissolves  several  gases 
among  others  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphides.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  strong  mineral  acids  and  is  not  de- 
composed by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  which  will 
however  remove  any  carbon  disulphide  or  hydrogen  sul- 
phide present.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  converts 
it  into  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium- 
cubonate. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  by  nascent  hydrogen  gradually 
converted  into  chlorof orm  and  by  still  further  reduction 
into  dichlor-methane  or  mehtylene  bichloride.  It  is  also 
non-explosive.  I  have  kept  a  dish  of  it  near  a' gas  jet 
for  several  days  and  have  prepared  different  mixtures  of 
air  and  vapors  of  the  liquid  without  causing  any  explo- 
sion. 

Another  remarkable  p  roperty  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
is  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  colors  of  fabrics. 
The  most  delicate  colors,  even  aniline  colors  of  silk,  satin, 
laces,  etc.,  are  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree. 

According  to  Hager's  Pharmaceut.  Praxis  carbon  te- 
trachloride should,  like  chloroform,  be  kept  protected 
from  sunlight  and  should  be  mixed  with  one  per  cent,  of 
absolute  alcohol. 


Somaliland  Soap. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Somali- 
land  campaign,  it  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  a  su^v  soap.  Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh, 
writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  says,  "We  have  not  yet 
taken  to  cleaning  ourselves  like  fowls  and  donkeys,  by 
roiling  in  the  dust,  and  we  don't  live  in  that  hope.  Still, 
I'll  put  this  down  for  Somaliland  and  her  curios — we 
have  found  the  bulbous  root  of  a  vine,  called  'gush-gash,' 
which  raises  an  excellent  lather.  Ordinary  soap  won't 
do  so  in  Galkayu,  or  in  most  of  these  south  side  Somali- 
land waters.  They  are  so  rough  as  to  knock  chips  off 
you-— worse  than  the  water  supplied  by  the  hard  London 
corporations.  But  put  'gush-gash'  in  the  basin,  and.  you 
transform  the:'  water,  and  have  an  easy  and  a  pleasant 
wash.  It  is  really  a  splendid  detergent,  and  the  root, 
moreover,  has  a  rish  odor  of  scented  hawthorn  and 
almond  flowers.  I  am  giving  away,  I  know,  a  tip  and  a 
fortune  to  some  enterprising  soap  manufacturer." 


There  i$  a  little  matter  to  which  the  Journal  beg$  to 
call  the  attention  of  $ome  of  it$  $ub$criber-$.  We  really 
hate  to  Speak  of  it,  but  $ome  have  $eemingly  let  it  $lip 
their  mind$.  To  u$  thi$  i$  a  very  important  i$$ue;  in 
fact,  if  $  nece$$ary  in  our  bu$ine$$.  We  won't  $peak 
further  on  the  -Subject.  PerhapS  you  have  already 
gue$$ed  the  drift  of  our  remark$. — National  Laundry 
Journal. 
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Beeswax  From  Madagascar. 

The  French  Colonial  Government  having  inquired  of 
its  officials  in  the  colonies  as  to  the  prospects  of  bee  cul- 
ture, the  reply  from  Madagascar  was  as  follows,  in  brief: 
"Madagascar  has  always  been  counted  as  a  bee  country, 
and  its  wax  has  always  been  prized  on  the  European  mar- 
ket. However,  bee  culture  has  not  been  followed  here, 
only  wild  honey  having  been  got  in  the  usual  primitive 
way.  Only  the  wax  is  exported,  for  the  natives  eat  the 
honey  or  make  a  sort  of  rum  from  it.  The  island  ex- 
ported in  1900  21?,;)18  Idles,  oi  beeswax,  of  the  value 
of  50?,S00  f.,  and  in  the  year  1901,  the  exports  amount- 
ed to  262,923  kilos.,  worth  639,'T30  f.  The  reports  from 
French  Guinea  and  the  Cote  d'i voire  were  very  encour- 
aging. In  the  former  colon}-  the  natives  cultivate  honey, 
but,  as  in  Madagascar,,  it  is  not  exported.  The  wax  is. 
It  is  a  new  industry,  and  in  1901  the  export  amounted 
only  to  6  tons,  and  in  1902  it  was  20  tons.  .  Considerable 
quantities,  however,  get  over  the  frontier  into  the  neigh- 
boring colonies.  In  the  latter,  the  honey  and  wax  are 
both  consumed  on  the  spot.  There  appears  to  be  no 
'cultivation5  there  of  the  bee.  The  report  from  the 
French  Congo  was  very  meager  and  not  inspiring.  The 
foregoing  reports  from  the  Quinzaine  Coloniale  and  the 
Depec-he  Coloniale,  comparatively  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, show  that  the  French  are  going  to  make  their 
colonies  a  success  if  they  can. — Oils,  Colors  and  Dry- 
salteries. 


Adulterant  of  Peppermint  Oil. 

C.  T.  P>ennett  (Chem.  and  Drug.)  reports  a  new  adul- 
terant in  peppermint  oil.  A  sample  of  oil  examined  con- 
tained 15  per  cent,  of  purified  aeetin  a  mixture  of  the 
three  acetic  esters  of  glycerin.  This  substance  is  cheap- 
ly and  easily  prepared  by  heating  glycerin  for  several 
hours  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  adulterated  oil  pre- 
sented  the  normal  appearance,  odor  and  taste,  but  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  differed  considerably 
from  those  of  the  pure  oil.  Xo  satisfactory  test  for  the 
adulterant  is  given,  the  solubility  test  being  perhaps  the 
most  valuable. 


&/>e  Wax-Palm  of  15/>e  Andes. 

The  wax  exuding  from  the  stem  and  leaf  bases  of  the 
wax  palm  (Ceroxyion  andicola)  is  mainly  composed  of 
resinous  substances,  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
being  pure  vegetable  wax.  It  is  therefore  too  combust- 
ible to  use  alone  as  a  candle  material,  but  must  be  mixed 
with  about  33  per  cent,  of  tallow  to  fit  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. Unfortunately,  the  method  of  obtaining  this  wax 
is  only  too  often  that  of  felling  the  trunks  (which  are 
then  used  for  building  purposes)  and  scraping  (lie  stems. 
By  this  barbaric  practice,  large  tracts  of  forest  in  the 


Andes  have  been  robbed  of  their  greatest  beauties.  The 
sole  rational  manner  of  recovering  the  wax  is  by  scrap- 
ing the  standing  trees,  the  collector  ascending  the  trunks 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  when  gathering  dates,  viz.,  by 
the  aid  of  a  belt  slung  around  his  body  and  the  tree,  the 
feet  In  in:,  supported  by  the  excrescences  left  by  the  bases 
of  the  old  leaf  spathes.  The  wax  is  scraped  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  gathered  in  an  apron.  Each  tree  yields 
about  18  to  25  1  bs.  of  whitish  or  yellowish  wax,  and  an 
industrious  collector  can  gather  about  J  cwt.  per  month. 
The  raw  wax  fetches  about  Is  per  lb.,  and  its  chief  use 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  wax  matches.  It  burns  Math  a 
fine  bright  light,  with  little  smoke,  and  an  agreeable 
resinous  odor.  It  can  be  easily  purified:  and  it  is  high- 
ly desirable  that  the  industry  should  be  developed  in  a 
rational  manner,  as  ha.s  been  clone  in  the  case  of  Chinese 
wax. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

40,108.  Clothes-washing  Solution.  John  E.  Craig, 
Cleveland,  Term.  The  pictatorial  representa- 
tion of  a  boiling  pot  mounted  on  a  base  over 
burning  fagots  and  a  nicely  dressed  woman 
with  a  long  stick  in  the  act  of  stirring  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot. 

1:0,-153.  Laundry  Starch.  The  Gold  Leaf  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  Defiance,  Ohio.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  gold  leaf,  coupled  with  the  word 
"Gold." 

-10,-154.  Soap.  A.  M.  Capn's  Sons,  isTew  York,  N.  Y. 
A  central  shield  on  either  side  of  which  are 
represntations  of  a  woman  seated  upon  a  scroll, 
with  one  hand  resting  upon  a  small  shield,  a 
candelabrum  being  positioned  immediately 
above  each  small  shield,  a  spread  eage  being 
positioned  in  the  foreground  immediately  in 
front  of  the  central  shield. 

40/183.  Soaps.  Jacob  C.  Siemon,  Wiarton,  Canada, 
word  "Lanthol." 

40,484.  Washing  Compounds.  Patrick  J.  O'Yeil,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  compound  word  "Kleenee-I," 
together  with  the  representation  of  a  woman 
seated  upon  a  bench,  a  washboiler  resting  upon 
the  floor,  and  one  or  more  articles  of  clothing 
stretched  upon  a  line. 

40.535.  Laundry  Soap.  Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Co., 
Limited.  Chicago,  111.    The  word  "Trojan." 

40.536.  Bluing.  Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Limit- 
ed, Chicago,  111.     The  word  "Thojan." 
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LABELS. 

10,053.     Title:   "Dr.   E.   P.   Robinson's  Facial   Soap." 

(For  Soap.)     Edward  Perey  Robinson,  New 

York,  N  Y. 
10,05-1.     Title:  '■'Miller's  X  Bays  Soap."     (For  Soap.) 

Henry  F  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
10,077.     Title:  "Riverside  Gloss  Starch."  (For  Starch.) 

Douglas  &■  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  una  prompt  aueuuou  lu  tuis  column 

It  is  announced  that  the  deal  lor  the  sale  of  Charles 
F.  Miller's  soap  plant  at  Lancaster  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Soap  Company  has  been  closed,  and  the  new  owners  took 
possession.  The  purchase  price  is  $375,000  in  cash,  the 
bulk  of  which  has  been  paid  through  the  Union  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Miller  remains  a  director  of  the  new 
concern.  Charles  A.  Miller,  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
firm  of  Miller  &  Mariman,  of  Lancaster,  will  be  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company. 


A  $100,000  oil  null,  refinery  and  soap  factory  is  being 
planned  for  Opelika.,  Ala. 


The  occurrence  of  the  flood  in  the  Kaw  Valley  had 
given  rise  to  some  speculation  as  to  whether  the  project- 
ed soap  works  of  Procter  &  Gamble  at  Armourdale  would 
be  erected  after  all.  The  plans  for  building,  however, 
are  being  pursued  wihout' interruption. 


The  Lederer  &  Wolf's  and  the  Hemingway  Co.'s  fat 
rendering  works  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Swift  &  Co. 


Incorporated:  The  Standard  Rendering  Company, 
at  Portland,  Me.,  to  render  and  sell  fertilizers,  greases, 
oils,  etc.  Capital,  $1,000,000.  President,  J.  E.  Baldwin; 
treasurer,  H.  E.  Mason;  both  of  Portland,  Me. 


The  St.  Bernard  Rendering  &  Fertilizer  Co.  has  ob- 
tained a  permit  to  establish"  a  plant  at  New  Orleans. 


A  new  company  has  been  organized  at  Caledonia,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanics'  soap.  Other 
preparations  for  cleaning  windows,  silver,  woodwork, 
floors,  and  scouring  knives  are  also  to  be  made.  The 
base  of  all  the  preparations  is  the  marl  taken  from  the 
marl  beds  near  that  place. 


W.  K.  Leaman,  for  many  years  a  soap  manufacturer 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  has  remodeled  his  factory  into  a  storage 
house.  ,    | 


The  Camden  &  Philadelphia  Soap  Co.  has  secured  a 
tract  of  land  at  Camden  on  which  it  intends  to  erect  a 
four-story  factory,  80x80  feet  and  warehouse  and  stable. 


Charles  I1.  Krauter,  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  died  in  that  city  on 
June  6,  at  the  age  of  76. 


Incorporated:  The  Erickson  Soap  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  filed  certificate  of  incorporation;  capital  stock, 
$5,000.  The  incorporators  are  William  J.  Carroll,  Louis 
G.  Erickson  and  John  T.  Robinson,  all  of  Hartford. 


A  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Textile  Soap  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  placed  on  record.  The  in- 
corporators are  C.  H.  Mason,  John  Rabinson,  D.  S. 
Fletcher,  N  A.  Smith  and  K.  M.  Fletcher. 


Articles  of  association  have  been  filed  at  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Provi- 
dence Sizing  Co.,  which  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  sizings,  soaps,  softeners, 
dressings,  etc.  John  R.  Lutterworth;,  John  R.  Butter- 
worth,  Jr.,  and  Walter  Yates,  all  of  Cranston,  are  named 
as  incorporators.  The  new  concern  is  capitalized  for 
$12,000,  and  will  be  located  in  Cranston,  R.  I. 


Incorporated:  The  Eastman  Toilet  Co.,  at  New  York, 
to  manufacture  toilet  preparations.  Capital,  $5,000.  In- 
corporators, Bretelle  C.  J.  Eastman,  Marie  E.  Oakes, 
Evangeline  Bugenthal,  all  of  New  York. 


The  various  properties  of  the  former,  soap  manufac- 
turing firm,  0.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
have  been  disposed  of  at  auction.  The  old  soap  works 
property  on  Pearl  Street  brought  $25,000.  At  that 
figure  it  was  bought  by  a  syndicate  which  intends  to  cut 
the  estate  up  into  house  lots. 


The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Swift  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  been  filed.  The  capitalization 
of  the  company  is  $25,000.  It  will  manufacture  and 
sell  soaps,  oils'  and  like  products.  Its  chief  place  of  busi- 
ness will  be  at  Akron,  N.  Y.  The  directors  are  George 
N.  and  W.  E.  Swift  of  Akron,  and  C.  B.  Cummings  of 
Buffalo. 


A  million  dollars  are  to  be  expended  by  the  new  own- 
ers in  the  improvement  of  the  Standard  Soap  Works  at 
West  Berkeley,  Cat. 


Fels  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  begun  suit  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  charging  the  Benzinated 
Soap  Company,  a  ~New  Jersey  corporation,  with  infring- 
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ing  upon  the  wrapper  used  by  the  complainant  in  the  re- 
tailing of  its  product.  Injunction,  an  accounting  and 
$5,000  damages  are  sought. 


The  Prouty-Bowler  and  the  Puck  soap  works  at  Des 
Moines,  la.,  were  in  the  district  recently  flooded,  and 
had  their  share  of  the  general  hardship. 


The  Borne  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Co.  has  increased  its  capacity 
by  a  00,000-lb.  kettle. 


The  business  of  the  Gibson  Soap  Co.  at  Kingston,  X. 
Y.,  Mill  be  continued  by  a  firm  composed  of  W.  F.  Eaf- 
ferty,  Ira  Black  and  Wm.  Roach,  all  of  Kingston. 


Adolph  Kessling  is  a  new  soap  manufacturer,  having 
started  operations  at  Brenham,  Texas. 


Boston,  June  lfi. — C.  E.  S.  Turner,  agent  of  the 
Campbell  Perfume  Co.,  has  been  sued  on  a  charge  of  al- 
leged larceny  of  $500.  It  appears  to  be  the  old  story 
of  hiring  a  clerk  at  so  much  a  week — the  salary  was  to 
be  $20,  with  fifteen  per  cent,  additional  on  the  profits — 
and  requiring  him  to  make  a  deposit  of  a  guarantee  of  his 
honesty.  For  the  $500  deposited,  the  '"clerk"  was  given 
fifty  shares  of  stock  in  the  company.  He  worked  a  little 
more  than  a  week  and  was  paid  his  salary  in  full,  but 
was  refused  his  $500.  Turner  claimed  that  it  was  given 
in  payment  for  purchased  stock,  and  not  for  collateral, 
and  that  it  had  been  turned  into  the  business.  The  plain- 
tiff alleges  that  Turner  said  that  he  had  put  $65,000  into 
'the  business,  but  a  visit  to  the  company's  factory,  in 
AVorccster.  showed  only  about  $100  worth  of  stock.  When 
the  company  was  incorporated  last  fall,  the  application 
for  the  certificate  showed  only  $1,000  paid  in.  The  case 
is'  under  advisement  bv  the  court.    ■ 


The  new  factory  of  the  Henry  Soever  Co.  at  Chester, 
Pa.,  is  about  completed. 


S>6e  Markets. 

Tallow. —  The  market  continues  rather  dull,  owing 
to  increased  production  and  some  accumulations  on 
consumers'  hands.  Last  sales  in  New  York  of  city  make 
in  hhds.  reported  at  5c.  Chicago  sales  of  city  rendered 
in  tierces  4fc;    for  prime  packers  5£  to  5fe  is  asked. 

Grease. — Yellow  grease  is  offered  at  II  to  Ifc;  bone 
and  house  at  if  to  Ifc;    "B"  white  51c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Prime  yellow  offered  in  New  York 
at  I3c;  off  yellow  offered  at  38c. 

Cocoanut  Oil — Ceylon,-  5£c  asked  for  spot  and  5fc 
for  goods  to  arrive.  Cochin,  6i  to  6^c  asked  for  small 
lots  and  5|c  for  September  shipments. 

Corn  Oil. — If  to  I^c;  as  to  quantity. 

Palm  Oil. — 5ic  asked  for  prime  red  for  spot  and  5^c 
for  early  arrival;  and  5fc  for  Lagos.  Palm  Kernel  Oil 
held  at  5}c  for  spot  and  about  ^c  less  for  future  arrivals. 

Olive  Foots. — 5^  to  6c  asked  for  best  grades. 

Red  Oil  —  4-^  to  5c  asked  for  saponified;  with  still 
very  little  demand. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Amber  Rose  346 

Atoka  346 

Baby  Wine  8 

Beaumont's  Shaving  346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Coa  Nut  346 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Expert  286 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Hy-Lo  96 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  ViolettedeSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Little  Sweetheart  346 
Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 


-Mox-Nix  340 
Naptholive  340 
Natural  Gas  340 
Old   English  Brown   Wind 

sor  346 
Ox  Oil  340 
Peace  340 
Red  Raven  346 
Rose  Immortelle  334 
Royal  Lily  16 
Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Sayf  "Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati. 
Sentry  340 
Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
Violette  Grandfieur  334 
Wego  96 

White  Wonder  346 
World's  Work 53 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  346 
Shampoo  Tar— Brown  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  O. 
TJ-Lifea-Me  286 
I-Lik  a-U  286 


Dopps  Patented  Seamless  Steam 
Jacketed  Crutcher 


WITH    OR    WITHOUT 
ENGINE. 


Tried  and  true.  In  use  all  over  the  world.  A  money 
saver.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  "A"  of  Soap 
Makers'    machinery    and    Steam    Jacketed    apparatus. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO., 


1300-1310 
Niagara  St., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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ST7FFLEME2TTAXl,Y'    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        «■  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUE  BKANDS  ABE  ENTEEED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  MTg 

Co.  Ltd., New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Angelus  54 
Antillia.8 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 


Beauty  Belle  115 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  ond 2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 


Dactylis  11 
Dermicura  327 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 

Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Eueryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Evergreen  286 


Facine  340 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 
'■  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 


Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geyser  343 

Gloriola  29 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 

Helix  54 

Hi  Lo  96 

Horse  Oil  Harness  340 


Idyllwild  54 

Hollo  340 

Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Jewel  2 


Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Long  Shot  345 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
Marjorie  337 
Marveline300 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
MexicaDO  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

ISaphthal  34u 

Napthol  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Nolabor  340 
Noxlabor  340 
Noxwork  340 


Orinoco  337 
Orris  Unscented  337 
Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298. 
Lily  298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pony  Up  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Quick  and  Easy  56 


Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roekford  Soouring3 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Saui-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sentinel  340 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Bo"ton,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Success  ScouringSand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Two  Jacks  340 


Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Violet  de  Paime  J37 


White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

Windsor  2 

Witmer29 

World's  Fair  2 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  846  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising'  Kates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 
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In    writing-    to    any    of   our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


™-™™L?«™Ay«{Jau™r*-       MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  August  1.  1903. 


VOL.   XIII.   No.   12. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 

18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
34  00 

$250  00 

Halt          "    

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  cornrnunications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.   \. 


A"  German  soap  machinery  house  has  brought  out  a 
new  "Seifenpulverpacketiuellmaschine."  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  do  not  read  German  we  would  state  that 
what,  from  its  weird  name,  might  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing an  instrument  of  torture  is  in  reality  only  a  harm- 
less soappowderpackagefilhngmiachine. 


Men  grown  old  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  can  re- 
member bow  in  their  youth  they  used  to  read  about  the 
saponification  of  mineral  oils.  The  problem  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  solved  as  yet,  but  new  trials  are  con- 
tinually being  made.  We  publish  two  more  accounts  of 
such  attempts  this  month — for  what  they  may  be  worth. 


A  "shoe  soap"  has  been  .placed  on  the  market  which 
is  designed  to  cleanse  and  then  to  give  a  polish  to  shoes. 
It  is  to  be  used  with  a  brush  and  then  with  a  cloth  to 
polish.  The  Gcorada  Co.  of  Philadelphia  are  named  as 
the  manufacturers.  We  have  not  seen  a  sample,  but 
suppose  it  to  be  somewhat  on  the  order  of  harness  soaps. 


The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  uses  large  quantities'  of 
palm  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  It  is  now  in- 
tended to  make  this  oil,  after  use,  into  a  soap  stock. 


"Of  the  making  of  brands  there  is  no  end."  Since 
publishing  our  complete  list  of  soap  brands  in  1902  (the 
book  comprising  128  pages),  we  have  had  to  add  on  an 
average  about  four  new  brands  on  every  page. 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  supplementary  list  ap- 
pearing in  this  paper  is  made  up  of  the  new  additions 
and  that  therefore  our  list  in  book  form  and  our  latest 
supplement  at  all  times  give  you  our  complete  list ! 


We  publish  in  this  issue  an  article  "On  the  Cleansing 
Power  of  Soap/'  by  H.  W.  Hillyer  of  Madison,  Wis. 
In  kindly  sending  us  a  reprint  of  that  article,  the  writer 
states':  "Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have 
this  article  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  soap 
workers.  If  the}'  do  not  agree  with  my  conclusions,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  their  objections  and  hope  the 
comments  pro  and  con  may  be  of  enough  interest  to  be 
printed  in  the  Journal/' 

The  subject  in  question  has  been  written  on  repeat- 
edly in  tin's  paper  by  different  writers,  but  Mr.  Hillyer 
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has  treated  it  in  quite  a  novel  and  original  manner,  and 
as  the  last  word  on  this'  problem  has  evidently  not  been 
spoken  yet  and  as  it  will  ever  remain, an  important  and 
interesting  one,  we  shall  be  glad  to  print  comments  on 
the  present  article. 


We  learn  from  an  English  exchange  (Oils,  Colours 
and  Drysalteries)  that  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  for 
many  /years  president  of  the  Northern  Soapmakers'  As- 
sociation .of  England,  has  retired  from  that  position  and 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever. 

The  association  presented  the  retiring  president  with 
a  magnificent  silver  casket,  containing  the  address 
copied  below.  Mr.  Lever,  in  presenting  the  casket,  stat- 
ed among  other  things  that  "Mr.  Timmis  had  filled  the 
position  of  president  with  the  single-minded  purpose  of 
seeking  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  of  the  soap  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Another  speaker,  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  remarked, 
"The  personal  knowledge  of  each  other  amongst  the 
members  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
association." 

Mr.  Timmis,  in  reply,  emphasized  the  value  of  such 
an  organization  for  the  good  of  all  connected  with  the 
trade.  To-day  the  soap  trade  was  better,  more  lucra- 
tive, and  more  pleasant  one  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
association  had  done  incalculable  good  to  the  trade,  and 
had  realized  the  idea  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  first 
took  an  interest  in  it.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  do  their 
best  to  maintain  the  association  in  its'  integrity,  not  only 
for  their  own  good,  but  also  for  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  address  above  referred  to  reads : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Northern  Soap- 
makers'  Association,  desire  to  express  our  warm  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  us  as 
president  for  so  many  years. 

During  the  long  term  of  your  presidency  you  have 
spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs, and  to  your  ability,  care  and  demotion  to  its  in- 
terests', combined  with  your  unfailing  courtesy,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  success  of  the  association,  and  the  substan- 
tial benefits  which  it  has  conferred  up<*n  the  trade. 

These  achievements  of  the  Northern  Soapmakers  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  the  strong  sound  position  which  the 
association  now  occupies  must,  we  feel,  be  to  you  a 
source  of  gratification. 

In  asking  you  to  accept  the  silver  casket  which  con- 
tains this  address  as  a  slight  token  of  our  appreciation 
and  regard,  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  spared 
for  many  years  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your 
numerous  friends,  and  all  those  associated  with  you, 
which  you  have  always  so  deservedly  possessed. 

(Signed)    Ogston  &  Tennant,  Ltd.,  Wm.  Alexander, 


Managing  Director;  John  Harrington  &  Sons,  Ltd.; 
The  United  Alkali  Co.,  Ltd.  (Hazelhurst  Soap  Works), 
Parcy  Bateson,  Manager;  William  Gossage  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Fred  H.  Gossage,  Manager;  The  East  Lancashire  Soap 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Joshua  Hucking,  Director;  Thomas  Hedley  & 
Co.,  Ltd. ;  Hodgson  &  Simpson ;  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  W. 
H.  Lever,  Chairman;  Isdale  &  McCallum;  David  Thorn, 
Domeiers  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Tyson,  Richmond  &  Jones ;  Christ. 
Thomas  &  Bros.,  Ltd.,  H.  Russell  Thomas,  Director; 
Joseph  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Joseph  Watson,  Director. 


A  well-to  do  young  man  in  Chicago,  finding  many  ob- 
stacles in  meeting  his  sweetheart  (who  visited  the  Evan- 
ston  High  School),  adopted  the  expedient  of  peddling 
soap' — taking  in  his  adored  as  a  partner.  Together  they 
made'  a  house-to-housq  canvass,  "combining  business 
with  pleasure,'"'  thus  contriving  to  pass  many  hours  to- 
gether every  day  without  objection  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing parents. 

Add  this  to  our  list  of  uses  for  soap,  published  some 
time  a  2:0. 


Another  Chapter  On  "May  We  Laugh?" 

BY  GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO. 

July  4,  1903. 
Dear  Dr.  Gathmann. 

Just  home  from- a  prolonged  trip,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  some 
members  of  the  various  classes  of  our  trade,  1  feel  I  can- 
not celebrate  the  4th  any  better  than  by  giving  you  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  my  journeys,  which  include 
every  comer  of  the  U.  S.,  from  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles,  via.  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Seattle,  Butte, 
Duluth,  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  and  all  larger  cities 
between  these  points.  My  desire,  to  get  familiar  with 
the  ideas  of  soap  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  our  trade,  has  been  gratified ;  the  result  is  that  to-day 
I  believe  tthe  wisest  thing  ever  written  in  your  Journal 
was  the  question,  which  heads  an  essay  in  your  May 
issue,  page  177,  wherein  I  was'  held  up  to  ridicule,  and 
which  reads  "Majy  we  laugh  ?"  More  than  once,  when 
leaving  the  office  of  a  "brother"  soap  manufacturer,  I 
had  to  smile  all  to  myself  and  whisper:  yes,  we  may 
laugh,  and  heartily  too !  Perhaps  I  do  this  from  an- 
other corner  of  ni}r  mouth  than  the  originator  of  the 
question,  but  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  after  I 
have  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  few  of  my  interviews. 

While  in  Europe  last  year,  attending  the  meetings  of 
German  soap  manufacturers,  I  was  struck  b|y  new  ideas 
for  decomposing  fats  at  much  less  expense  and  more 
practical  for  smaller  manufacturers  than  those  practiced 
in  the  U.  S.  at  present.  I  know  I  could  buy  the  process 
and  obtain  inside  information  to  better  advantage  than 
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anybody  else,  because  of  my  speaking  German  and  owing 
to  my  communications  to  German  trade  papers,  and  be- 
cause I  am  known  to  German  soap  makers.     I  explained 

this  to  our  largest  and  wealthiest  soap  manufacturers. 
"As  soon  as  you  demonstrate  to  us  right  here  in  our  fac- 
tory the  advantages  of  the  new  process  and  show  us  bow 
much  we  can  save,  we  will  consider  whether  we  want  to 
buy  the  process  or  not"  was  the-  reply. —  I  left  and  said 
to  myself  "We  may  laugh!"  At  the  next  largest  plant 
1  visited  (also  with  million.-  at  their  disposal)  I  had  the 
same  experience;  incidentally  I  asked  "Can  you  afford 
to  sell  at  your  present  ([notations  and  make  a  profit"? 
After  some  hesitation  I  was  answered :  "No,  we  do  not 
make  any  profit  now,  but  when  our  new  plans  are  exe- 
cuted, our  capacity  will  be  so  large  that  we  expect  to 
make  a  l\:\v  cents  on  every  box;  of  course  those  manu- 
facturers cannot  compete  who  make  a  few  hundred 
boxes  daily:  we  expect  to  sell  many  thousands 
and  thus  make  money."  I  felt  like  laughing 
outright  at  these  smart  and  extremely  busy  people  who 
have  no  time  to  remember  and  comprehend  the  simplest 
facts  taught  by  the  past.  What  do  they  suppose  "the 
others,"  those  whom  they  deprive  of  making  an  honest 
living  in  their  trade,  will  do  while  they  are  "making 
money"?     The  future  will  answer  that  qitestion  ! 

The  writer  has'  so  much  confidence  in  the  future  of 
our  trade,  that  he  Avent  to  Europe  after  receiving  a  let- 
ter stating  that  English  capital  would  control  the  new 
processes  if  I  did  not  ptircha.se  at  once.  I  obtained  the 
information  I  was  after  and  am  in  a  position  to  give 
your  readers  an  outline  of  the  new  process  of  deglyceri- 
nation  of  fats,  thus  confirming  my  former  essays  wherein 
I  stated  that  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  while  very 
valuable  and  desirable  in  the  soap  factory,  is  being  su- 
perseded  by  advanced  knowledge.  Progress  proceeds  in 
circles ;  that  is,  we  have  to  come  back  occasionally  to  the 
same  place,  before  we  proceed  further.  As  the  latest 
and  most  important  discoveries  in  medical  and  other 
sciences  are  founded  on  a  better  knowledge  of  germ  life, 
so  is  the  new  process  of  decomposing  fats  founded  on  fer- 
mentative action.  As  every  soapmaker  knows,  fats  de- 
compose quicker  when  in  contact  with  certain  ferments; 
fresh  butter  imperfectly  freed  (washed)  from  adherent 
moisture,  etc..  turns  rancid  quicker  than  "rendered" 
fats ;  the  heat  destroys  the  germs — ferments — and  drives 
off  moisture,  both  of  these  are  aids  to  decomposition.  In 
the  new  process  certain  ferments  (decomposing  agents) 
are  added  to  fats  kept  at  a  temperature  which  barely 
diquifics  them;  higher  temperatures  would  kill  the 
germs;  gentle  agitation,  just  sufficient  to  bring  the  added 
ferments  in  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  treated 
material  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  completely  separate 
the  glycerine  from  the  fatty  acids;  not  only  are  the 
materials  kept  from  getting  dark-colored,  but  in  many 


cases  the  process  also  separates  the  coloring  ingre- 
dients, so  that  a  light  colored  soap  can  be  made  from 
cottonseed  foots  even. 

Because  the  best  results  may  be  had  by  following  the 
ideas  so  often  explained  in  The  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, (proper  co-operation  and  "Division  of  Labor," 
etc.),  a  number  of  German  soap  manufacturers  have 
combined  and  are  erecting  at  Mannheim  an  establish- 
ment wherein  the  fats  they  use  are  treated  by"  the  most 
improved  process.  (Any  intelligent  person  who  knows 
something  about  the  subject  must  realize  that  the  differ- 
ent fats  must  be.  treated  differently  and  careful,  intelli- 
gent supervision  is  necessary.  Germs  which  live,  multi- 
ply and  act  very  energetically  in  one  instance  will  not 
do  so  in  other  cases,  just  as  yeast  will  sometimes  make 
the  bread  ferment  quicker  under  certain  conditions.) 

American  Soap  Manufacturers  may  learn  from  their 
European  colleagues.  I  was  sorry  to  be  too  late  to  listen 
to  what  propositions  were  to  be  made  at  the  meeting 
called  recently.  Your  Journal,  containing  notice  there- 
of, was  sent  to  Europe,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  time 
to  post  myself  on  what  was  done ;  I  will,  however,  add  a 
few  words  to  my  former  expressions  on  the  subject.  I 
said  above  "Progress'  moves  in  circles,"  and  if  we  want 
to  advance  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  even  in  school  we 
had  to  review  the  work  done,  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  the 
past.    This  is  an  excellent  habit,  to  cultivate  in  after  life. 

Associations  had  their  beginnings  or  examples  in  the 
herd ;  animals  clubbed  together,  the  club  is  still  used  by 
our  "Unions."  Although  "Union"  signifies  a  firmer 
combination.  (Fats,  oils,  lye  and  agitation — boiling, 
stirring — combine  into  soap,  form  a  union.)  None  of 
these  names,  however,  are  good  enough  for  the  "Assem- 
blies" of  the  future.  Let  soap  manufacturers  post  them- 
selves on  what  "Organization"  really  means  and  let  them 
do  what  the  word  means,  that  is,  let  a  number  of  those 
suitably  situated  combine  into  organizations  and  the 
American  soap  manufactuers'  Organizations  will  revo- 
lutionize the  soap  trade  of  the  world  to  the  advantage  of 
humanity  at  large  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Imagine  a  body  of  men,  each  of  them  expert  in  his 
line,  one  the  chemist,  the  other  the  soap-boiler,  a  per- 
fumer, a  skin  specialist,  distributors,  managers,  office 
men,  credit  managers,  etc.,  how  much  better  such  organ- 
izations could  serve  their  fellow-men  than  the  corpora- 
tions whose  members  follow  those  principles  at  which 
every  intelligent,  well-informed  person  must  laugh.  In 
order  to  get  some  recreation  out  of  my  European  trip, 
I  had  chosen  a  slow  steamer  and,  for  the  first  time  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  reread  some  books  which  had  taught 
me  in  my  youth  to  follow  the  principles  which  have 
guided  me  all  my  life.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  similar 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  industrial  world  as 
are     to     be     obserced     now.       Would-be     monopolist"? 
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existed  in  all  times,  but  they  failed  miserably. 
Not  to  do  certain  work  with  less  help,  but 
to  provide  satisfactory,  interesting  and  remunera- 
tive work  for  more  rERSONS  must  be  the  aim  of  organ- 
ization. Woe  to  the  future  of  our  country  if  this  is  not 
realized  in  time.  If,  instead  of  "cutting  prices"  and 
scheming  how  to  get  away  the  trade  from  our  colleagues 
we  would  endeavor  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind 
by  furnishing  better  means  wherewith  to  remove  minut- 
est waste  matter,  we  all  could  do  a  more  satisfactory 
business. 

One  more  example  how  "Progress  moves  in  circles." 
Some  twenty  odd  years  ago  1  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "dirt"  (germs,  microbes,  etc.),  darts  away  as  soon 
as  good  soap  decomposes  in  water ;  in  other  words,  soap 
acts'  a  good  deal  like  effervescent  salts  when  water  is 
poured  on  it ;  or  to  cite  the  most  forcible  example,  like 
the  decomposition  of  your  powder,  if  the  powder  is  left 
lying  loose  there  is  no  or  not  nearly  as  much  effective 
work  done  as  if  the  powder  is  placed  in  a  gun  barrel 
and  exploded  (decomposed)  there;  you  "may  laugh/' 
dear  reader,  while  reading  these  examples  of  how  an 
organization  of  soap  manufacturers  might  prove  profit- 
able for  every  one  concerned ;  you  majy  also  laugh  at  my 
foolishness  for  making  public  the  results  of  my  life's 
work.  (This  has  been  told  me  by  more  than  one  of  the 
soap  manufacturers  I  visited.)  They  would  not  be  so, 
foolish  to  write  anything  for  publication.  Well,  "chacun 
a  son  gout,"  says  the  Frenchman.)  The  liquid,  etc., 
preparations  I  make  which  are  to  be  massaged  into  dry 
skin  and  then  decomposed  while  in  the  depths  of  the  skin 
(gun-barrel  fashion)  cannot  be  imitated  anyway.  Many 
have  been  the  imitations  of  my  originations,  but  thqy 
are  like  branches  dropped  off  a,  tree,  they  soon  wither 
because  they  ar,e  without  life,  the  spirit  is  missing.  Or- 
ganisms live,  grow  and  prosper.  Unnatural  endeavors 
are  doomed.  Let  the  massacres  in  Eussia,  the  success  of 
the  Social-Democrats'  in  Germany,  the  fights  between 
capital  and  labor  in  our  own  country,  and  similar  oc- 
currences be  warnings  to  the  gatherers  of  wealth.  Capi- 
tal is  no  more  than  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  labor 
and  intelligence.  Organizing  means  the  bringing  about 
harmony  between  mental  and  physical  functions.  Let 
the  soap  manufacturers  of  America  organize  and  set  an 
example  to  the  world  how  real  progress  moves. 

Organizations  should  not  be  of  the  lower  order;  thely 
should  be  able  to,  and  should  talk;  the  massacre  of 
Kishineff  was  damnable,  of  course;  the  lower  classes,  the 
ignorant,  had  imagined  the  Jews  had  wronged  them; 
if  such  terrible  consequences  follow  imaginative  wrongs, 
what  will  happen  if  real  wrongs  drive  the  working 
classes  to  desperation ;  nothing  but  enlightening  the  ig- 
norant, proper  education,  will  prevent  similar  occur- 
rences.    Individuals  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  for 


such  purposes.  Organizations  of  the  different  trades 
should  spread  knowledge  each  in  its  own  sphere.  This 
is  another  plea  for  neV  soap  manufacturers'  organiza- 
tions following  different  ideals  than  the  unsuccessful 
ones  of  the  past.  Another  idea  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  by  a  Bavarian  peasant  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  live  from  the  money  tourists  spend 
there;  he  was  very  intelligent,  and  amongst  other  things 
he  said,  "You  folks  travel  all  over  the  world  in  search 
of  business,  we  make  our  homes  and  country  beautiful 
so>  we  enjoy  it  at  home,  and  besides  you  come  to  us  and 
bring  us  your  money."  I  thought,  "If  soap  manufactur- 
ers would  organize,  make  better  soaps  in  better  appoint- 
ed, more  sanitary  factories,  wouldn't  there  be  similar 
results  ?" . 


T5he  Rosirv  Situation. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  July  22,  1903. 
Editor  American  Soar  Journal. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  not  on  hand  yet  all  the  data  for  a 
contribution  bearing  upon  the  "consequences"  of  the 
"echee"  already  announced,  but  I  think  that  for  the 
sake  of  a  true  comprehension  of  the  matter  to  be  treated 
subsequently  and  for  the  sake  of  a  full  and  clear  under- 
standing of  Avhat  has  been  done,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  it  would  be  advisable  to  publish  in  your 
issue  of  August  the  letters  I  have  from  Mr.  Cromwell 
Gibbons,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
and  Hon.  Bobt.  McNamee,  the  legislator  who  had  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  and  who  has  made  such  a  brave 
fight.  I  enclose  these  letters,  marked  respectively  "Ex- 
hibit A,  B.  C.  D.  E." 

Cordially  yours', 

E.  Moulie. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Tallahassee,  April  15,  1903. 
Mr.  E.  Moulie,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  Speaker  of  the  House,  your  commun- 
ication of  the  13th  inst.,  in  regard  to  turpentine  indus- 
try and  others  matters,  directed  to  the  representatives  of 
Duval  County,  has  been  handed  to  me  for  disposal. 

By  his  request  I  have  turned  the  same  over  to  Eepre- 
sentative  McNamee  of  Hillsborough,  who  sa(ys  he  has 
in  preparation  a  bill  providing  for  legislation  of  the 
character  you  suggest  and  who  will  present  your  letter 
to  the  Legislature,  in  connection  with  his  bill. 

I  presume  you  will  hear  from  him  about  the  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Cromwell  Gibbons. 
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EXHIBIT  B. 
Tallahassee,  April  15,  1903. 
Mr.  E.  M oulie. 

Dear  Sie  :  Upon  my  earnest  request,  Speaker  Gib- 
bons has  given  into  my  bands  your  communication,  ad- 
dressed to  the  representatives  of  Duval  County,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  restraining  turpentine  operators 
from  practicing  their  present  destructive  methods  of 
"boxing"  pine  trees,  adulterating  turpentine  spirits,  etc. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and  in  the 
near  future  propose  to  introduce  a  bill  or  bills  to  correct 
this  shameful  injury  to  our  forests  in  the  interests  of  a 
trust  and  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people. 

I  consider  your  article  to  be  an  able  exploitation  of 
the  subject,  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  best  instincts  of 
our  legislators,  and  which  I  shall  present  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  connection  with  m|y  bill. 

Now,  what  I  especially  desire  to  ask  is,  are  you  will- 
ing that  I  use  in  printed  form  and  with  your  name 
signed  thereto,  your  letter,  for  distribution  among  the 
legislators  and  to  the  press  of  the  state,  including  your 
references  to  well-known  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
turpentine  industry?  Also  are  you  -willing  that  I  shall 
use  extracts  from  the  same,  at  my  discretion?  You 
must  understand  that  it  is  only  by  the  widest  publicity 
and  concerted  movement  that  we  can  accomplish  any- 
thing against  such  powerful  interests.  I  must  ask  for 
an  immediate  reply,  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Bobt.  McXamek. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Senate  Chamber. 

Tallahasslf,  April  24,  1903. 
Mr.  E.  M oulie. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th,  also  the 
various  data  in  reference  to  the  turpentine  question. 

I  consider  the  same  of  great  value  to  me  in  the  bill  I 
am  about  to  present  and  shall  make  free  use  of  it.  1 
am  pleased  by  your  attitude  in  regard  to  the  publication 
of  your  letters,  etc.  I  believe  such  publication  will  ma- 
terially aid  the  cause. 

Please  give  me  a  little  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  mode  of  operation,  according  to  your  ideas,  if  the 
"cup"  system  can  be  made  mandatory  in  this  state.  T 
want  to  know  about  the  height  of  the  cup  from  the 
ground,  how  much  and  how  deep  the  chipping  and 
scraping,  how  high  up  the  tree,  whether  on  one  side  or 
two,  etc.  Just  as  if  I  was  going  out  in  the  word>  and 
going  to  demonstrate  the  preservative  system. 

You,  of  course,  must  observe  some  secrecy  about  m[y 


intentions  until  the  bill  is  introduced.  I  propose  to 
make  it  the  strongest,  most  radical  instrument  the 
Constitution  of  Florida  will  permit. 

Bobt.  McXamei: 

P.  S. :  I  am  led  to  understand  that,  due  to  present 
methods  of  boxing,  the  tree  does  not  give  sap  over  3  or 
4  years.  In  what  condition  is  if  after  such  treatmenl  : 
Is  it  available  for  lumber?  Outside  of  its  danger  from 
fire  and  high  wind  will  it  live  and  always  be  good  Lum- 
ber? 

Are  the  methods  of  gathering  sap,  disposal  of  ihe 
residue  after  distilling,  etc.,  still  practiced?  That  is, 
is  there  still  such  frightful  waste  as  would  warrant  the 
following  from  your  copy  of  the  Soap  Journal  of  Jan- 
uary, 1891? 

"Beside  every  still  can  be  found  tons  and  tons  of 
rosin- gone  to  waste,  and  what  with  this  and  the  waste 
of  sap  that  does  not  reach  the  boxes  and  of  that  which 
is  flirted  over  the  ground  and  all  other  waste  put  to- 
gether there  is  doubtless  a  loss  of  half  the  product  of 
the  orchard." 

I  must  know  absolutely  if  this  is  still  true,  that  the 
practice  here  in  Florida  by  those  in  the  "Consolidated 
is  such.   (Xote:     It  is  so. — E.  Mottlie.) 


EXHIBIT  D. 

Tallahassee,  May  1G,  1903. 

Mr.  E.  Moulie,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  of  the  15th,  reqttesting  me  to  call 
at  your  house  Sunday  next,  is  forwarded  to  me  here. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  going  to  Jacksonville  this  week. 

I  presume  you  are  getting  anxious  to  hear  from  the 
turpentine  bill.  I  had  it  in  mind  to  write  you  about 
things  yesterday,  but  did  not  find  the  time. 
.  The  gathering  of  data,  etc.,  including  your  letter  to 
the  representatives  is  just  finished  and  ready  for  the 
printer.  I  think  the  subject  matter  will  shake  up  the 
old  bones.     (Xote:     It  has.— E.  M.) 

Mr.  McNamee  is  now  at  work  on  the  bill,  which  he 
hopes  to  introduce  early  next  week.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  House  Calendar  so  that  the  bill  will  find 
a  good  place.  He  is  going  to  try  to  have  this  informat- 
ion I  have  been  gathering,  spread  on  the  House  Jour- 
nal, at  the  time  his  bill  is  introduced. 

You  will  hear  something  drop  about  the  middle  of 

next  week  I  think.     If  there  has  anything  come  up 

recently  with  you  that  will  be  of  any  interest  or  benefit, 

don't  fail  to  send  it  along.      (Xote:     I  sent  lots. — E.M. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Lewis  J.  Carder,  Clerk. 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

Tallahassee,  June  3,  1903. 
.1//'.  E.  Moulie,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  intending  to  write  [you  of 
affairs  here  for  some  time,  but  have  been  giving  all  my 
time  to  the  fight  for  turpentine  measures  in  the  house. 

To  sum  things  up  briefly,  they  are  too  strong  for  us, 
but  the  people  will  wake  up  some  clay  and  realize  what 
their  Representatives  have  done  in  opposing  legislation 
for  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  reckoning.    We  have  them  all  on  record. 

Mr.  McNamee  has  been  trying  for  weeks  to  create  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  his  bills',  and  to  that  end  has  held 
off  the  cup  system  bill  until  the  last.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced Monday,  but  judging  from  the  treatment  that 
others,  bills  in  this  direction  have  received,  it  will  not 
pass. 

Mr.  McNamee  has  introduced  two  turpentine  bills 
previous  to  this  to  make  adulteration  impossible  and  to 
appoint  inspectors,  etc.,  but  both  have  been  turned  down, 
the  last  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Two  bills  of  similar 
character  have  met  the  same  fate  in  the  Senate,  He 
made  one  of  the  finest  speeches  last  week,  in  support  of 
his  pure  spirits  bill,  I  have  ever  heard,  clear,  logical  and 
convincing,  using  every  argument  that  lies  in  such  a 
subject,  but  it  was  no  use.  We  can  read  "the  writing 
on  the  wall,"  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  cup  system  bill 
will  fare  any  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation had  a  pure  spirits  bill  introduced  last  week, 
which  means  nothing  to  anybody  but  themselves,  and 
it  passed  the  House  by  a  big  majority,  and  I  presume 
will  fare  likewise  in  the  Senate.  (Note:  It  has,  of 
course. — E.  Moulie.) 

Mr.  McNamee  is  now  fighting  to  have  spread  on  the 
House  Journal  the  data  we  have  compiled  on  this  cup 
system  question,  which  includes  your  letter  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  possible  that  he  will  succeed  in  this 
and'  thus  have  an  official  record  of  the  argument  that 
the  Representatives  have  turned  down.  (Note:  He 
has  succeeded  in  that. — E.  Moulie.) 

He  wishes  me  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  end  of  the  story.  This  matter  of  preservation 
of  the  forests  and  the  methods  of  the  naval  stores  peo- 
ple- will  be  an  issue  in  every  political  campaign  from 
now  on|,  until  the  people  know  how  they  are  being 
robbed.  He  will  carry  the  issue  into  every  county  in 
the  state,  and  you  majy  be  sure  that  it  will  win  in  the 
end;  This  is  the  reason  he  wants  an  official  record  of 
it  all,  and  the  enemies  of  this  bill  will  have  it  shoved 
home  to  them  from  now  on.  He  wishes  me  also  to  thank 
you  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  you  have  rendered 
to  him,  by  your  counsel,,  your  papers,   etc.     lie  feels 


thai  he  could  not  have  accomplished  much  without 
such.  As  it  is,  it  does  not  seem  much,  but  we  are  sure 
it  will  bear  fruit.  (Note:  So  says  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. — E.  Moulie.) 

It  has  been  a  losing  fight  all  through.  Committees' 
against  him  as  well  as  the  sentiment  .of  his  associates. 
From  my  own  standpoint  I  think  it  was  a  great  fight 
and  he  went  clown  with  flying  colors'.  Of  course,  there 
is  alwajys  a  possibility  that  the  unexpected  will  happen. 
If  so  I  shall  send  you  full  information.  (Note:  It 
did  not  happen;  the  bill  did  not  pass. — E.  Moulie.) 

I  am  returning  to  you,  by  registered  package,  your 
papers  and  letters,  also  a  copy  of  all  the  data  we  have 
used;  a  copy  of  the  last  bill  and  other  odds  and  ends. 
I  think  you  will  realize  from  them  the  hard  work  we 
have  put  in.  With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Louis  J.  Cardek. 


Adulteration   of  Soda.  Crystals 
In  England. 

Habana,  June  28,  1903. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Soap  Journal. 

Sir  :  The  reprint  on  above  subject  from  your  con- 
temporary, the  Chemical  Trade  Journal,  in  your  issue 
of  June  1,  that  sal  soda  makers  in  England  adulterate 
sal  soda  by  crystallizing  along  with  it  Glauber  salts, 
seems  ludicrous  to  anyone  conversant  with  sal  soda  mak- 
ing. 

Youi)  Contemporary  isi  probably  right  as  regatrds 
wholesale  or  retail  dealers,  for  it  would  be  profitable  for 
them  to  buy  Glauber  salts  at  £1.6  and  sell  it  as  sal  soda 
which  costs  £3.10. 

But  where  your  contemporary  seems  to  be  all  at  sea 
is  when  he  accuses  sal  soda  makers  with  adulterating 
thedir  soda  crystals  with  Glauber  salts  costing  £1.6 
whilst  the  purest  of  sal  soda  at  present  prices  of  soda 
ash  hardly  costs  them  £1  per  ton,  and  so  they  would  be. 
throwing  awajy  six  shillings  per  ton  in  order  to  adulter- 
ate their  pure  product,  which  would  be  ridiculous  on 
the  face  of  it. 

Adulteration  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  cheapen,  not 
to  increase,  cost  of  product.  Sal ,  soda  or  soda  crystals 
are  certainly  adulterated  with  the  above  object,  and 
England  does  not  by  any  means  hold  the  monopoly  on 
this  score,  but  not  with  Glauber  salts.  These  will  answer 
very  well  for  the  dealers,  but  not  for  the  sal  soda  mak- 
ers, and  the  Chemical  Trade  Journal  may  safely  "guess 
again." 

So-called  adulteration  often  improves  the  quality  in 
use  of  goods  adulterated;  take  soap,  for  instance,  no 
sane  man  will  pretend  that  soap  judicioxisly  filled  or 
adulterated  with  sal  soda  and  silicate  is  not  in  use  a 
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better  soap  in  every  way  than  a  perfectly  neat  and  pure 
soap  would  be;  it  cleanses  better  and  quicker. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  not  the  fats  or 
rosins,  etc.,  in  soaps  that  do  tin  washing,  but  the  al- 
kalies they  contain  do,  do  it  by  being  set  free. 

The  public  always  erics  mil  for  lew-priced  goods,  and 
surely  for  his  protection  the  manufacturer  is  compelled 
to  produce  goods  for  the  price  obtainable,  if  not  he  is 
sure  to  get  milled. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  D'EsTAMl'ES. 


"Sunshine"  Soa.p  Bra.nds. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1903. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sib,:  We  beg  to  submit  a  news  item  that 
should  be  of  general  interest  to  the  .soap  trade,  for  pub- 
lication in  your  paper.  Von  will  remember  that  in  a 
recent  issue  of  your  paper  there  was  published  the  news 
reciting  our  victory  in  our  contention  that  we  were  the 
exclusive  owners  of  the  trade-mark  and  trade  name 
rights  appertaining  to  "Sunshine"'  soap. 

We  have  another  victory  to  record,  over  Messrs.  Mor- 
ris, Butt  &  Midler,  soap  makers  of  Kansas  City,  who 
were  infringers  of  the  same  trade  name.  We  beg  to 
append  herewith  copy  of  their  letter,  which  is  an  abso- 
lute concession  of  our  rights  to  the  name  "Sunshine"  as' 
applied  to  soap.  They  have  until  recently  put  up  a 
package  under  that  name,  but  in  compliance  with  our 
request  have  discontinued  to  do  so. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  news  item  together  with 
the  facts  as  stated  and  permit  us  to  extend  to  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  this  courtesy.     We  are, 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  iioEFXEU  &  Sons. 
[Copy.] 
K  wsas  City,  U.  S.  A..  April  17th,  1903. 
Messrs.  Mucomber  &  Ellis.  D.  8.  Morgan  Building,  Buf- 
falo, X.  Y.  . 

Dear  Sirs:  In  replying  to  yours  of  the  7th  hist.,  will 
say  we  wish  to  advise  you  that  from  this  date  we  shall 
discontinue  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  our  brand  of 
Sunshine  soap,  substituting  another  name  but  retaining 
the  originality  of  the  present  style  of  package  and  wrap- 
per. Yours  truly. 

(Signed)     Morris,  Butt  &  Muller, 

Bv  A.  Muller. 


Sydney  was  a  free  port,  an  extra  amount  of  American 
toilet  soaps  found  their  way  there,  and  people  in  all 
the  states  use  some  of  the  best  known  American  makes 
and  pay  the  customs  duty  under  the  belief  that  because 
they  arc  made  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  they  must 
be  superior  to  what  their  local  factories  turn  out;  but 
to  say  that  the  trade  is  being  done  otherwise  than  lo- 
cally is  the  absurdest  of  the  absurd. 

Australia  is  manufacturing  her  own  soaps,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Being  a  country  which  exports  tal- 
low, ordinarily  in  large  quantities,  our  prices  are  suf- 
ficiently low  not  only  to  hold  our  own  local  trade  with 
a  tariff  round  us,  but  to  do  a  pretty  considerable  export 
trade  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Na.,O.OlT.,. 


Soa.p  Tra.de  In   Australia.. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

The  Soapmafcer  <ni<J  Perfumer  have  got  quite  wrong 
when  they  say  that  while  the  Australian  soapmakers 
are  quarelling  the  Americans  arc  doing  the  trade.  When 


Pa-triotic  Soa.pma.kers. 

Habana,  June  30,  1903. 
The  Editor  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Geo.  Schmidt, 
in  your  issue  for  June  advises  us  all  to  talk  about  soap 
and  enlighten  our  brethren  in  the  trade  who  may  most 
— likely  know  more  than  us. 

Mr.  Schmidt  is  quite  right.  I  do  not  think,  after  40 
years  of  world-wide  experience,  that  there  is  any  calling 
on  which  there  is  so  much  to  learn  as  on  soaps ;  after  40 
years  of  constant  practical  observations,  I  am  painfullly 
aware  that  I  am  most  grossly  ignorant  on  the  subject 
of  soaps,  though  I  have  made  millions  of  tons  of  it. 

According  to  me  then,  the  lather  Mr.  Schmidt  talks 
about  is  produced  not  by  the  soap  itself,  hut  by  the  alkali 
set  free  contained  in  soap ;  j;he  more  easily  a  fat  lets  out 
the  alkali,  the  more  quickly  and  copiously  it  will  lather, 
and  we  have  only  to  turn  to  cocoanut  oil  to  see  this, 
which  is  the  fat  .that  holds  in  combination  the  greatest 
amout  of  alkali  (about  one-quarter  of  its  bulk),  so  it 
stands  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  douht  that  it  is 
the  alkali  contained  in  a  soap  that  lathers  and  cleanses 
and  not  the  soap  itself ;  out  of  the  suds,  from  which  the 
grease  that  constituted  the  soap  in  combination  with  the 
alkali,  can  be  and  is  recovered  so  it  remains  grease  once 
set  free  from  the  alkali,,  and  grease  cannot  lather  or 
wash. 

The  more  alkali  a  soap  contains,  the  more  easily  and 
the  more  quickly  it  will  cleanse,  and  it  only  remains  for 
the  practical  soapmaker  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
he  can  incorporate  the  largest  amount  of  alkali  without 
burning  the  skin  when  used  :  that  is  the  problem  to  solve. 
I  certainly  do  not  pose  as  an  authority  in  the  matter, 
for  as  I  have  said  above,  I  consider  myself  as  a  most 
grossly  ignorant  soapmaker,  who  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  chemistry,  and  all  I  say  is'  my  opinion  gained 
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by  practical  observations.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Schmidt  or  any  other  gentleman  set  me  right  if  I  "am 
wrong,  which  I  most  probably  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  D'Estampes. 
[In  printing  the  above  communication  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  pointing  out  that  alkali  in  watery  solution 
lathers  no  more  than  does  grease  in  water.  But  soap 
and  water  alone  can  form  a  most  perfect  lather.  To  our 
mind,  then,  these  facts  alone  prove  that  it  is  neither  the 
alkali  nor  the  grease  that  lathers  or  cleanses,  but  either 
the  soap  as  .such,  or  whatever  compounds  it  may  split 
up  into,  when  dissolved  in  water. — E.  A.  S.  J.] 


On  The  Cleansing  Power  of  Soap. 

BY  H.  W.  HILLTER. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.) 

Chevreul,  the  first  to  study  the  fats  and  soaps,  dis- 
covered that  when  soaps  are  acted  on  by  water  they  are 
hydrolyzed  to  free  alkali  and  to  an  acid  salt.  The 
tendency  of  the  reaction  may  be  expressed  by  Me  equa- 
tion 

rTaAc+H20=NaOH+HAc, 
where  Ac  stands  for  the  palmitic  or  stearic  radical.  The 
acid  thus  set  free  unites  with  more  or  less  of  the  un- 
decomposed  soap  to  form  difficultly  soluble  acid  salts 
which  contain  more  and  more  acid  in  proportion  to  the 
alkali  as  the  dilution  of  the  solutions  from  which  the 
salts  separate  increases. 

Botondi,  basing  his  conclusions  on  a  mixed  soap,  de- 
cided that  when  water  acts  on  the  soaps,  there  is  formed 
an  acid  .salt  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water  and  a  basic  salt  which  is  easily  soluble.  Recent 
work  by  Krafft  and  his  co-workers  have  shown  that 
Chevreul  was  correct  and  that  Rotondi  fell  into  error, 
probably  because  he  did  niot  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  sodium  oleate  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
was  probably  a  mixture  of  this  with  the  alkali  set  free 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  palmitate  and  stearate  present 
which  was  called  an  alkaline  soap  or  basic  salt.  The 
more  current  theories  of  the  detergent  action  of  soap  are 
largely  based  on  the  undoubted  hydrolysis  of  soaps'  biy 
much  cold  water. 

The  most  ordinary  theory  is  that  the  alkali  set  free  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  the  soap  acts  on  the  fat  to  remove  it  by 
a  process  of  saponification.  To  show  that  this'  is  illog- 
ical it  is'  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  alkali  present  has  the  opportunity  of  making  a  soap 
in  either  one  of  two  ways:  First,  by  acting  on  the 
glyeeride  to  decompose  it  or,  secondly,  by  acting  on  the 
fatty  acid  or  acid  salt  from  which  it  has  just  been  separ- 
ated. That  it  will  more  readily  react  with  the  latter  than 
with  the  former  is  clear,  and  since,  while  the  dilution 


is  great,  this  reaction  with  the  acid  salt  does  not  take 
place  but  rather  the  reverse  reaction,  it  seems  entirely 
improbable  that  the  hydrolytic  alkali  acts  chemically,  if 
at  all,  on  the  glycerides  of  the  fats  and  oils.  In  the  use 
of  soap  for  cleansing,  we  prefer  to  use  hot  and  strong 
solutions  but  the  hydrolysis  is  almost  certainly  more 
complete  when  the  solutions  are  dilute  and  have  cooled 
enough  to  yield  a  precipitate  of  acid  salt.  In  the  hot 
solution,  especially  if  concentrated,  there  can  be  but 
little  free  alkali.  Finally,  paraffin  oils  are  washed  away 
by  soaps  as  well  as  the  glycerides  are,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  chemical  reaction  of  the 
alkali  upon  the  oil. 

C.  R.  Alder  Wright  assumes  that  the  value  of  a  soap 
is  largely  due  to  the  alkali  of  hydrolysis  acting  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  contact  of  the  water  with  the  substance 
to  be  cleansed.  Ladenburg's  "Handwoerterbuch,"  Vol. 
X.  p.  574,  favors  the  theory  of  Knapp,  which  lays  the 
cleansing  power  of  soap  to  the  property  of  the  soap  itself 
of  easily  wetting  oily  substances.  Knapp's  original  pa- 
pers are  not  available  to  the  writer  and  his  evidence  is 
not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  shown  by  a  simple  ex- 
periment that  it  is  the  soap  itself  and  not  the  alkali 
which  gives  aqueous  solutions  the  power  of  wetting  oily 
substances. 

A  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  is  thoroughly  oiled  with 
either  purified  cottonseed  oil  or  a  paraffin  oil,  and  upon 
it  is  placed  a  drop  of  dilute  alkali.  The  alkali  produces 
a  blue  spot  with  well-defined  edges,  and  spreads  very 
slowly  over  the  oiled  paper.  If  a  drop  of  soap  solution 
is  placed  on  the  paper  it  spreads  rapidity  and  soon  pro- 
duces a  large  spot  with  ill-defined  ragged  outlines. 

Another  suggestion  as"  to  the  cleansing  is  that  the  soap 
itself  or  the  alkali  of  hydrolysis  acts  as  a  lubrieant,  mak- 
ing the  tissue  and  impurities  less  adhesive  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  that  way  promoting  the  removal  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider  this  as'  a  factor 
in  the  cleansing,  and  it  will  be  referred  to  again  later. 

It  is  often  suggested,  either  as  a  distinct  theory  or  as' 
a  more  or  less  important  adjunct  to  the  saponification 
theory,  that  the  alkali  set  free  by  hydrolysis  acts'  'on  the 
fat  by  emulsifying  it,  and  carrying  it  away  in  suspen- 
sion with  the  other  impurities.  This  suggestion  has 
come  apparently  because  those  who  have  emulsified  oils 
with  alkali  have  used  oils'  not  free  from  fatty  acids.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  the  emulsification  is  due  to  the  un- 
decomposed  soap,  but  experiments  are  not  recorded  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  to  sustain  this  view  or  to  de- 
termine whether  the  action  is  due  to  the  soap  or  to  the 
alkali. 

When  good  cottonseed  oil,  "salad  oil,"  is  shaken  with 
weak  alkali  it  is  largely  emulsified,  but  by  washing  the 
emulsion  with  water  and  dilute  alkali  alternately  for 
many  times,  the  soap  formed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali 
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mi  the  free  acid  of  the  oil  is  removed,  the  oil  separates 

from  the  emulsion,  and  a  product  is  obtained  which  is 
not  emulsified  by  decinormal  sodium  hydroxide.  Neither 
is  kerosene  emulsified  by  decinormal  alkali.  Both  kero- 
sene and  purified  cottonseed  oil  easily  make  permanent 
emulsions  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  oleate. 
From  this  experiment,  it  seems  certain  that  the  emulsi  Ey- 
ing power  of  the  soap  solution,  is  due  to  the  soap  itself 
rather  than  to  the  hydrolytic  alkali. 

The  explanation  of  the  action  of  soap  as  clue  to  its 
emulsifying  power  is  a  plausible  one,  but  no  clear  ac- 
count has  been  given,  as  made  current,  at  least,  in  chem- 
ical literature,  of  the  physical  properties  which  a  liquid 
must  have  to  be  a  good  emulsifying  agent.  The  great 
similarity  between  foams  and  emulsions  in  method  of 
making  and  in  properties,  suggests  the  question  whether 
any  explanation  given  for  the  formation  and  perma- 
nence of  foams  will  nut  aJsd  apply  to  the  formation  and 
permanence  of  emulsions.  Plateau  and  Quincke  have 
made  extensive  studies  of  substances  which  foam  and  of 
Khose  which  are  emulsifying  agents.  There  will  be  here 
no  attempt  to  detail  their  results  or  to  follow  exactly 
their  reasoning  but  the  general  trend  of  their  work  will 
be  indicated.  They  have  shown  that  soap  solution  has 
a  surface-tension  which  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
aqueous  solution.  Its  surface- tension  is,  in  fact,  only 
about  40  per  cent,  that  of  pure  water.  This  may  be 
shown  in  several  ways.  When  two  capillary  tubes  of  the 
same  diameter  are  placed  respectively  in  water  and  in 
soap  solution,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  about  2.6 
times  as  high  as  the  soap  solution.  If  a  given  volume 
of  water  is  allowed  to  drop  from  a  broad-ended  pipette 
or  stalagmometer  and  then  a  soap  solution  is  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  same  pipette,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
soap  solution  will  make  2.6  times  as  many  drops  as  the 
water.  The  cohesion  of  the  soap  solution  is  so  small  that 
the  surface-tension  will  sustain  drops  of  a  volume  only 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  those  formed  by 
water.  Plateau  lays  the  power  of  forming  bubbles,  films 
and  foam  to  two  factors;  first,  the  liquid  must  possess 
notable  viscosity,  that  the  film  may  not  readily  yield  to 
the  forces  which  tend  to  thin  it  to  the  point  of  rupture; 
secondly,  it  must  have  a  low  surface  tension  since  the 
surface-tension  is  the  most  active  force  in  thinning  the 
film.  Soap  solutions  are  ordinarily  quite  viscous,  and 
this  viscosity  is  increased  in  Plateau's  bubble  mixture 
by  adding  glycerin,  which  aids  in  making  bubbles  and 
lil ins  permanent.  Soap  solutions  have  a  low  surface- 
tension  and,  on  account  of  those  two  factors,  soap  solu- 
tions easily  yield  and  enduringly  maintain  films  and 
foam. 

Quincke  has  similar  fundamental  vii  ws,  but  ascribes 
the  permanence  of  a  foam  to  the  mixed  character  of  the 
liquid  which  foams,  and  claims  that  no  pure  liquid  will 
foam.     According  to   Quincke  the  permanence  of  the 


foam  is  due  to  the  action  of  surface-tension  which 
spreads  out  over  the  surface  of  the  film  some  secondary 
iiigri  ilient  of  the  solution,  and  this  tends  to  close  up  any 
potential  ruptures  in  the  film.  Plateau  calls  attention 
to  the  important  part  played  by  viscosity  which  pertains 
to  the  liquid  itself,  its  internal  viscosity,  caused  by  the 
l  nction  of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  on  each  other  and 
also  of  a  second  kind  of  viscosity,  which  he  calls  super- 
ficial viscosity,  which  sometimes  makes  the  motion  of  a 
foreign  body  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  more  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  less  ready  than  within  the  liquid.  Sta- 
bles and  "Wilson  have  confirmed  Plateau's  work,  and 
find  that  the  motion  of  a  body  in  the  surface  of  a  solution 
of  saponin  is  resisted  600  times  as  much  as  it  is  within 
the  same  solution.  By  this  great  superficial  viscosity 
they  account  for  the  great  foaming  power  of  saponin 
solution,  although  it  has  a  comparatively  high  surface- 
tension. 

To  make  these  ideas  clear  a  simple  case  may  be  used 
as  an  illustration.  Suppose  two  bubbles  of  air  to  be  Hying 
side  by  side  within  a  mass  of  water.  The  molecules  of 
water  at  the  point  of  nearest  approach  of  the  bubbles  are 
acted  on  by  the  stress  of  the  surface-tension  of  both 
bubbles,  and  this  causes  a  thinning  of  the  film  between 
them.  The  surface-tension  is  great  and  the  water  is 
mobile  so  that  the  thinning  will  be  rapid  and  soon  the 
bubbles  will  coalesce  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  mem- 
brane. If,  instead  of  water,  soap  solution  is  present, 
the  stress  which  causes  thinning  will  be  less  on  account 
of  the  much  smaller  surface-tension  and  the  resistance 
to  thinning,  due  to  the  viscosity  of  the  soap  solution, 
will  be  somewhat  greater  and  as  a  result  the  bubbles  will 
remain  separate  for  a  much  longer  time.  In  the  same 
way  a  mass  of  bubbles  will  remain  permanent  longer  in 
soap  solution  than  in  water. 

A  table  is  here  presented  showing  some  observations 
made  by  the  writer  in  confirmation  of  the  work  of 
Quincke  and  Plateau.  While  they  claim  no  consider- 
able accuracy,  they  show  in  general  the  tendency  which 
solutions  of  high  viscosity  and  low  surface-tension  have 
to  make  foams.  The  figures  in  the  second  column  show 
the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  volume  of  liquid 
contained  in  the  stalagometer  to  flow  out  and  conse- 
quently give  a  rough  measure  of  the  internal  viscosity  of 
the  solutions.     The  third  column  gives  the  number  of 

Time.    Drops.  Foam. 

Water    3        47         _ 

Stale  beer „ 

.  /y       t 

Sweet  skimmed  milk 4         7r         _i_ 

Saponin,  0.5  per  cent ^  55  _(_ 

Albumen,  3  per  cent 3  58  -f 

K/10  NaOH-(-  equal  volume  alcohol 8  no  — 

Glycerin,  50  per  cent j4  60  _ 

Gum  acacia,  6  per  cent , 8  49  

N/lo  rosin  soap ,  ,04  , 

N/10  sodium  oleate 4  io4  1 

N/640  sodium  oleate 3  io8  little 
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drops  formed  from  the  given  volume,  when  the  drops 
were  formed  in  air.  In  the  fourth  column  the  plus  signs 
indicate  that  the  solution  makes  a  permanent  foam  and 
the  minus'  signs  that  it  does  not.  Water  gives  the  small- 
est number  of  drops  and'has  the  highest  surface-tension. 
The  solution  of  sodium  resinate  and  the  solutions  of 
sodium  oleate  give  the  greatest  number  of  drops,  and 
have  the  least  surface-tension.  That  viscosity  alone  will 
not  account  for  permanent  foam  formation  is  shown  by 
the  case  of  glycerin  and  gum  acacia  where  there  is  high 
viscosity  but  also  high  surface-tension  and  no  foam. 
Beer  and  milk  have  a  higher  viscosity  and  a  lower  sur- 
face tension  than  water  and  yield  foams.  The  decided 
apparent  exceptions  are  albumen  and  saponin,  and  alco- 
holic alkali.  Saponin  and  albumen  have,  however,  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  the  property  of  surperficial  visco- 
sity, and  this  accounts  for  the  persistent  foam  in  spite 
of  their  low  internal  viscosity  and  comparatively  high 
surface-tension.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  solution 
of  alkali  in  dilute  alcohol  has  a  high  internal  viscosity 
and  a  markedly  low  surface-tension,  the  temporary  char- 
acter of  its  foam  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  dis- 
covered by  Plateau — that  alcohol  has  a  negative  super- 
ficial viscosity.  That  the  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing foaming  power  may  be  seen  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  to  a  soap  solution,  which  then  loses  its  foaming 
power  to  a  marked  degree. 

EMULSIONS. 

Can  emulsification  be  explained  by  the  viscosity  of  the 
emulsifying  agent?  In  the  ease  of  very  thick  liquids 
like  the  gum  solution  used  by  the  pharmacists,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  extreme  viscosity  is  a  very  large  factor  in 
giving  permanence  to  the  separation  of  the  oil  droplets 
which  have  been  formed  mechanically.  That  even  very 
large  internal  viscosity  will  not  make  an  emulsion  per- 
manent is  shown  by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent,  glycerin 
and  6  per  cent,  gum  solutions  which  have  viscosity  of  a 
high  degree  will  not  emulsify  kerosene  or  even  a  viscous- 
oil  like  cotton  oil.  Saponin  or  albumin  solution  with 
their  high  superficial  viscosity  will  give  permanent  emul- 
sions. Dilute  soap  solutions  which  have  not  great  vis- 
cosity have  very  great  emulsifying  power,  and  the  same 
is  true  to  a  less  degree  of  some  other  solutions.  From 
these  facts  it  must  be  decided  that  internal  viscosity  of 
the  liquid  will  not  account  for  its  emulsifying  power. 

It  has  been  seen  that  foaming  can  be  explained  largely 
by  the  small  surface-tension  of  soap  solution,  towards 
air.  Surface-tension  phenomena  show  themselves  be- 
tween two  liquids'  as  well  as  between  a  liquid  and  air. 
The  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  peculiarity  in 
the  degree  of  surface-tension  between  soap  solutions  and 
oils,  not  shown  by  other  solutions. 

Quincke  observes  that  when  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate is  brought  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  oil,  phe- 


nomena are  exhibited  which  he  ascribes  to  the  change  of 
surface-tension  between  the  oil  and  acqueous  solution 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  soap.  Among  the  phe- 
nomena accounted  for  in  this  way  is  that  of  emulsifica- 
tion. Quincke  does  not  use  pure  oils  or  single  soaps  nc  r, 
except  casually,  does'  he  refer  to  the  low  surface  tension 
between  oils  and  soap  solutions. 

To  more  definitely  answer  the  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  surface-tension  and  emulsifying  power,  experi- 
ments were  made  by  the  writer  to  measure  roughly,  by 
the  dropping  method,  the  relative  surface-tension  of  wa- 
ter and  of  soap  solution  toward  typical  oils.  According 
to  Quincke  a  solution  of  Venice  soap  containing  1  part 
in  40  of  water  has  toward  air  a  surface-tension  of  ?.5(53, 
a  solution  of  1  part  in  400  has  a  surface-tension  of  -i.Gf'Z, 
and  one  of  1  part  in  4000  has  a  surface-tension  of  2.681. 
In  other  words,  according  to  these  careful  determina- 
tions, concentration  has  very  little  influence  on  the  sur- 
face-tension of  soap  solution  in  contact  with  air.  With 
this  constant  and  comparatively  small  reduction  of  sur- 
face-tension which  soap  solution  shows  as  contrasted 
with  water,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  enormous 
and  variable  reduction  of  surface-tension  shown  when 
soap  solutions  of  increasing  concentration  are  allowed 
to  flow  through  oils. 

When  cottonseed  oil  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  up 
through  water,  it  makes  much  larger  drops  than  are 
made  when  it  flows  up  through  soap  solution.  The  same 
is  true  when  kerosene  is  used.  The  surface-tension  be- 
tween the  oils  and  soap  is  much  less  than  between  the 
oils  and  water.  A  much  more  convenient  method  of 
studying  the  surface-tension  is  to  let  the  water  or  solu- 
tions flow  down  through  the  oils.  In  this  work  the 
greater  number  of  observations  were  made  with  a  stal- 
agmometeT  intended  as  an  alcoholimeter  and  holding 
5.35  ec. 

When  water  flows  from  a  stalagmometer  with  its  tip 
immersed  in  oil,  large  drops  are  formed.  When  a  weak 
soap  solution  replaces  the  water,  the  drops  are  smaller. 
When  stronger  and  stronger  soap  solutions  are  used, 
the  drops  grow  smaller  and  more  rapid,  if  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  liquid  is  not  checked,  until  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion the  rate  of  flow  is  too  rapid  to  give  time  for  the 
formation  of  separate  drops  and  a  very  thin  cylindrical 
stream  flows  from  the  stalagmouieter.  The  surface-ten- 
sion has  become  so  small  that  it  does  not  support  the 
liquid  long  enough  to  form  drops.  In  this  case,  gravity 
is  strong  enough  to  almost  completely  overcome  the  ac- 
tion of  surface-tension  and  draws  the  solution  out  into 
a  fine  thread.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
other  outside  force  could  easily  break  up  this  strong 
soap  solution  within  the  oil  into  small  droplets,  or 
spread  it  into  films  on  account  of  the  small  surface-ten- 
sion.    According  to  the  theory  of  surface-tension  be- 
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tween  two  liquids,  surface-tension  will  be  great  between 
them,  when  each  liquid  has  strong  internal  attractive 
forces,  that  is,  strong  cohesion  ;  and  it  will  be  small  when 
they  have  slight  attraction  for  one  another,  that  is, 
slight  adhesion  or  mutual  affinity.  .Small  surface-ten- 
sion will  be  caused  by  a  weak  cohesion  of  at  least  one  of 
the  liquids  and  a  strong  adhesion  or  affinity  of  the 
liquids  to  one  another.  Water  forms  large  drops  in  oil 
on  account  of  its  great  cohesion  and  its  small  adhesion 
to  the  oil.  Sua])  solution  makes  small  drops  or  runs 
down  a  stream:  because,  first  it  has  a  low  cohesion  and, 
secondly,  because  it  1ms  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  oil  or  a 
strong  affinity  or  attraction  for  it. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Freight  Classification  of  Soap. 

Following  is  a  summing  up  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  case  of  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  vs.  the  C.  H.  &  1).  E. 
R.  et  al..  on  the  proper  classification  of  soap,  which  suit 
was  decided  in  favor  of  complainants  in  part: 

"We  have  examined  the  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
classification  of  common,  soap  in  carloads  with  great 
care  and  have  found  the  facts  which  appear  to  be  ma- 
teria] to  the  disposition  of  that  branch  of  the  case.  Such 
findings  do  not  bear  out  the  contention  of  complainant. 
Soap  is  analogous  in  character  to  articles  of  general  mer- 
chandise, particularly  those  sold  in  the  grocery  trade, 
and  which  are  all  in  the  fifth  or  higher  classes  of  the 
classification.  It  does  not  move  in  such  great  volume, 
or.  to  be  more  explicit,  furnish  the  carriers  with  such 
great  aggregate  tonnage,  as  to  distinguish  it  especially 
from  other  common  articles  of  merchandise;  nor  is  it  so 
low  in  value  as  to  take  it  out  of  comparison  in  that  re- 
spect with  other  fifth  class  articles  and  place  it  in  the 
category  of  low-grade  freights  which  require  the  lower 
sixth  class  rating.  It  is  conceded  to  be  and  is  a  very 
d<  sirable  traffic  for  the  carrier,  but  equally  so  are  canned 
goods,  sugar,  heavy  iron  articles  and  other  commodities 
now  included  in  the  fifth  class.  In  the  manufacture  of 
soap  as  conducted  bjy  complainant  the  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  raw  material  and  fuel  is  involved,  and  this 
furnishes  additional  traffic  to  the  carrier,  but  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  many  other  manufacturing  industries. 
These  findings,  therefore,  indicate  that  soap  is  a  manu- 
factured article  of  merchandise  properly  in  the  fifth 
'  lass  as  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  low-grade 
freights,  cheap  chemicals  and  raw  products  which  are 
in  class  six  and  actually  more  under  sixth  class  rates. 

""A  ease  involving  the  classification  of  hay  in  official 
classification  territory  has  lately  been  decided  in  which 
it  was  held  that  hay  is  improperly  in  fifth  class  and 
should  he  carried  as  sixth  class  freight.     Hav  is  a  raw 


agricultural  product  having  ivlativt  ly  low  value,  mov- 
ing in  great  volume  Larg<  ly  from  the  West  to  the  Fast, 
and  apparently  furnishing  the  carrier  with  greater  ag- 
gregate tonnage  than  arjy  single  article  actually  talcing 
class  rates,  is  entitled  to  transportation  at  the  lowest 
class  of  rates.  Soap  as  a  manufactured  article  of  mer- 
chandise not  specially  low  or  high  in  value,  and  moving 
nndi  r  present  rates  freely  in  all  directions  from  com- 
peting factories  in  various  portions  of  the  classification 
t(  rritory,  and  furnishing  a  large  but  not  exceptionally 
great  aggregate  tonnage  to  the  carriers,  is  also  entitled 
to  fairly  low  rates,  but  upon  no  reasonable  basis  of  com- 
parison can  it  be  said  to  merit  the  low  classification  de- 
manded by  hay  and  which  is  given  to  numerous  other 
articles  now  in  the  sixth  class.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  find  commodities  in  class  six  which  may  be  compared 
with  soap  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  some  respi  i  I  -. 
and  it  is  equally  possible  to  find  articles  which  have  long- 
been  in  class  five  that  will  compare  favorably  with  soap 
in  some  respects,  but,  taking  into  account  the  method  or 
system  of  classification,  whereby  the  sixth  class  is  de- 
signed to  include  only  low-grade  freights  and  the  fifth 
class  is  made  to  cover  the  common  grades  of  grocery  and 
other  general  merchandise,  and  considering  the  other 
special  facts  set  out  in  the  findings,  we  cannot  condemn 
as  unlawful  the  classification  of  soap  in  carloads  in  class 
five. 

"The  carriers  classified  soap  in  carloads  as  fifth  class 
freight  originally,  and  only  changed  it  to  sixth  class  in 
compliance  with  our  order  in  1891.  However  limited 
the  compulsory  effect  of  an  order  by  the  Commission 
may  be  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  compliance  with 
its  requirements  cannot  be  regarded. as  voluntary  action 
by  the  carriers.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  car- 
riers would  have  changed  soap  in  carloads  to  sixth  class 
in  1891  or  later  if  no  order  requiring  that  to  be  done 
had  been  issued.  On  the  contrary,  the  carriers'  repre- 
sentatives have  insisted  in  this  case  most  strenuously 
that  they  have  always  been  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of 
1890,  which  was-  complied  with  in  June  of  the  following 
[rear.  However  that  may  be.  it  seem-  char  that  the  pre- 
sumption as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  long  kept  in 
effect  by  carriers  as  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part  does 
not  attach  in  this  case.  It  may  lie  said,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  orders  of  the  Commission  can  only  he  enforced 
by  action  in  the  Federal  Courts,  that  long  compliance 
with  an  order  of  the  Commission  is  in  effect  voluntary; 
but  we  think,  when  complaint  is  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  case  goes  to  hearing  and  decision  and  or- 
der against  the  carrier  is  issued  with  which  they  comply, 
that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  the  respect  here 
referred  to  between  rati-  thus  established  and  like  or 
similar  rates  applied  by  the  carriers  on  their  volition, 
and  that  this  distinction  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  pre- 
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sumption  of  the  reasonableness  of  sixth  class  carload 
rates  for  soap  which  would  arise  if  such  rates  had  been 
voluntarily  accorded  since  June,  1891,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  order  by  the  commission. 

"It  appears  reasonably  certain  that  the  remarkable 
increase  of  traffic  which  began  about  1899  and  has  con- 
tinued in  enlarging  volume  to  the  present  time  would, 
at  the  rates'  in  force  prior  to  the  advance  of  January  1, 
1900,  have  furnished  the  carriers  with  net  revenues 
equal  at  least  to  those  received  in  any  previous  year. 
But  this  fact  if  fully  demonstrated  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  sustain  complainant's 
contention  or  prove  that  fifth  class  rates  for  carload 
soap  are  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
decide  that  the  reasonableness  of  these  rates  has  been 
affirmatively  established.  We  regard  the  primary  and 
controlling  question  in  this  case  as  a  question  of  classi- 
fication, that  is,  of  relative  rates,  and  dispose  of  it  ac- 
cordingly. In  that  view  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  that  car- 
load soap  is  not  improperly  placed  in  the  fifth  class  and 
that  fifth  class  rates  therefor  are  not  shown  to  be  un- 
lawful. So  long  as  most  articles  entitled  to  as  low  rates 
as  carload  soap  are  put  in  the  fifth  class  and  required 
to  pay  fifth  class  rates,  we  are  not  warranted  on  the  evi- 
dence before  us  in  condemning  the  same  rating  for  that 
commodity.  This  disposition  of  the  case,  however,  will 
not  authorize  the  retention  of  carload  soap  in  fifth  class 
if  the  classification  of  other  articles  with  which  soap  is 
compared  should  be  reduced,  nor  will  anything  now  de- 
cided preclude  the  Commission  from  holding,  in  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding,  that  fifth  class  rates  in  this  terri- 
tory are  excessive. 

"A  materially  different  situation  exists  in  regard  to 
the  classification  and  rates  for  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments of  soap.  The  new  class  inserted  in  the  Official 
Classification  on  March  10,  1900,  whereby  20  per  cent. 
less  than  third  class  but  not  lower  than  fourth  class 
rates  are  provided  for  less  than  carload  soap  and  numer- 
ous other  articles,  operates  with  respect  of  soap  to  in- 
crease materially  the  rates  paid  by  complainant  and 
others  in  the  section  of  the  country  about  Cincinnati, 
and  presumably  the  rates  paid  by  other  shippers  in  most 
parts'  of  the  Central  West,  while  it  advances  in  less  de- 
gree or  not  at  all  the  less  than  carload  rates  paid  oy 
soap  shippers  in  New  York  City  and  other  parts  of  the 
East.  In  other  words,  the  application  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage to  varying  and  different  rates  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the-  relation  of  rates  which  before  prevailed 
on  shipments  made  by  complainant  and  its  competitors 
in  the  East  to  common  territory.  The  fourth  class  rates 
for  less  than  carloads  were  allowed  by  carriers  in  Official 
Classification  territory  for  ten  or  more  years  prior  to 
1891,  when  they  charged  fifth  class  rates  for  carloads, 
and  they  also  remained  in  effect  during  all  the  time 


from  1.891  to  1900,  when  carload  soap  was  sixth  class'. 
Soap  in  less  than  carloads,  therefore,  always  had  fourth 
class  rates  until  January  1,  1900.  A  presumption  that 
such  rates  are  reasonable  arises  from  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  carriers'  in  keeping  these  rates  in  effect  dur- 
ing such  a  long  period;  and  that  presumption  has  not 
been  overcome,  in  our  judgment,  by  the  evidence  present- 
ed in  this  case, 

"Under  the  operation  of  the  mixed  carload  rules, 
coupled  with  the  increased  less  than  carload  rates,  the 
meat  packers  who  manufactured  soap  are  not  given  ad- 
vantages in  their  competition  with  complainant  and 
other  independent  soap  producers.  The  packers  are 
thus  enabled  to  ship  in  mixed  carloads  numerous  meat 
and  provision  articles  with  less  than  carload  quantities 
of  soap  at  fifth  class  rates,  while  less  than  carload  quan- 
tities of  'soap  forwarded  by  complainant  take  20  per 
cent,  less  than  third  class  rates'.  The  privilege  of  ship- 
ping small  quantities  of  articles  in  the  same  class  as  a 
mixed  carload  is  valuable  to  a  great  many  shippers,  and 
is  not  to  be  condemned  because  it  may  result  in  some 
degree  to  the  advantage  of  particular  manufacturers  or 
to  jobbers,  but  when  it  appears,  as  in  this  case,  that 
shippers  like  complainant  are  subjected  to  additional 
disadvantage  under  the  operation  of  a  mixed  carload 
rule  through  the  increase  in  a  long-standing  less  than 
carload  rate,  the  effect  of  that  rule  is'  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of 
such  increased  rate. 

"The  discriminating  nature  of  the  present  less  than 
carload  rating  of  soap  apparent,  while  a  third  class  rate 
for  less  than  carload  soap  is'  virtually  conceded  to  be 
excessive  and  unjust.  It  follows  that  the  carriers  should 
cease  and  desist  from  enforcing  the  20  per  cent,  less 
than  third  class  rates  on  less  than  carload  soap  and  from 
charging  complainant  and  other  soap  manufacturers 
higher  than  fourth  class  rates  upon  such  shipments  of 
that  commodity.  A  suitable  order  dismissing  so  much 
of  the  complaint  as  relates'  to  rates  on  common  soap  in 
carloads,  and  sustaining  that  portion  of  the  complaint 
which  refers  to  rates  on  common  soap  in  less  than  car- 
loads and  asks  for  the  restoration  of  fourth  class  rates 
on  less'  than  carload  lots,  will  be  entered  and  served. 

"Although  this  determination  in  effect  condemns  as 
unlawful  the  advanced  rates  on  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments of  soap,  we  are  constrained  to  hold,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  reparation  by  the  car- 
riers should  be  required." 


Patent  Oil  Refining. 

'Idie  importance  of  the  processes  of  refining  oils  and 
fats  with  silicates  has  been  recognized  by  the  trade  more 
and  more  of  recent  years,  and  the  only  stumbling-block 
to  a  more  general  adoption  of  these  methods  of  refining 
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for  almost  every  kind  of  oil  and  fat  is  the  fact  that  even 
now  there  are  comparatively  few  refiners  who  really 
understand  the  processes  and  can  work  them  satisfac- 
torily; those  who  are  successful  are  naturally  very  slow 
at  imparting  any  information  to  their  less  fortunate 
pompetitors;  another  drawback  in  certain  districts  to  the 
use  of  these  processes  is  because  there  are  qonsiderable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  waste  ma- 
terial after  use;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  where  there  is  no  convenient  tip 
for  the  refuse  in  fact,  in  England,  in  the  vicinity  of 
cities  like  London  the  refiners  are  entirely  prohibited 
from  using-  these  processes  because  of  these  difficulties. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  more  investigation  on  a 
practical  scale  over  devising  suitable  conditions  for  ap- 
plying silicates  in  refining  on  this  side  of  the  water  than 
in  Grat  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  it 
might  be  said  that  these  proci  sses  originated  here;  curi- 
ously enough,  however,  to-day  the  chief  source  of  suitable 
silicates  is  Great  Britain,  where  much  of  the  best  Ful- 
ler's Earth  comes  from.  We  have  native  silicates  found 
in  Ohio,  Florida,  etc.,  which,  although  differing  very  ma- 
terially in  appearance  to  true  Fuller's  Earth,  they  are 
not  very  different  to  it  in  chemical  composition  and  are 
very  excellent  deodorizers  for  oils:  it  has.  however,  been 
found  that  they  are  apt  to  impart  to  many  oils  a  disa- 
greeable taste  and  smell,  and  cause  the  refined  oil  to 
become  easily  rancid  than  by  the  use  of  the  English 
earth. 

The  Fuller's  Earth  only  occurs  in  Great  Britain  in 
certain  localities,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  England  where 
it  i>  known  in  two  distinct:  varieties,  the  blue  and  the 
yellow,  which  are  again  subdivided  in  the  two  chief 
qualities,  Surrey  and  Somersetshire.  As  its  name  im- 
plies it  was  up  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  for  oil 
refining  almost  entirely  used  for  wool  scouring,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  been  used,  or  at  least  similar  earths,  from 
time  immemorial.  In  this  direction  it  is  still  largely 
used,  as  although  different  ways  have  been  devised  for 
tr  siting  the  woolen  cloth',  Fuller's  Earth  for  many  quali- 
ties is  still  preferred  for  cleaning  the  cloth  from  grease. 
The  consumption  of  earth  in  this  direction  has  not,  how- 
ever, increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  woolen 
trade.  The  owners  of  the  Fuller's  Earth  deposits  were 
fortunate  in  finding  a  further  outlet  for.  their  produc- 
tion, which  trade  was  made  through  no  ingenuity  or  en- 
terprise on  their  behalf,  in  fact  they  scarcely  know  any- 
thing of  the  trade  beyond  supplying  the  earth,  and  know- 
ing  tint  some  customers  pn  fer  one  quality  of  a  certain 
degree  of  fineness  to  other  qualities,  but  for  being  of 
any  assistance  in  opening  up  new  ground,  and  putting 
oil  refiner-  jn  the  way  of  using  the  earth  properly  and 
1  i inie;illv,  their  services  are  almost  valueless. 

The  total  output  of  FulL  i ■'-  Earth  in  Great  Britain  is 


something  like  24,000  tons  per  year  and  of  this  quantity 
about  60  per  cent,  comes  to  this  country. 

A  recent  patent  obtained  by  Charles  A.  McKcrrow, 
of  the  well  known  firm  of  Hart  &  McKerrow,  consulting 
and  analytical  chemists,  and  chemical  engineers,  of  8  Ex- 
change street,  Manchester,  England,  offers  greai  possi- 
bilities to  the  trade.  Messrs.  Hart  &  McKerrow  have 
specialized  for  a  great  many  years  with  these  processes 
of  refining  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  patent  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study.  It  is  for 
"Processes  of  Reviving  Hydrated  Silicates,"'  No.  726,- 
091,  dated  April  21,  1903. 

The  patent  covers  both  the  treatment  of  the  original 
earths,  silicates,  etc.,  and  the  recovery  of  the  material, 
after  use,  which  latter  is  now  a  waste  product,  for  use 
again;  therefore  readers  will  appreciate  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  plant. 

The  process  itself  is  simple  and  it  is  performed  by 
beating  the  material  in  a  suitably  constructed  retort  in 
the  presence  of  steam,  superheated  or  not  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  operated  upon,  and  the  result 
that  is  required,  and  finishing  the  operation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

As  already  pointed  out,  our  native  earths  fail  in  many 
purposes  for  oil  and  fat  refining,  on  account  of  leaving 
the  oil  or  fat  with  a.  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  tendency 
to  turnig  rancid  quickly,  but  by  subjecting  the  original 
earth  to  this  process,  Messrs.  Hart  &  McKerrow  claim 
that  the  whole  of  the  deleterious  matters  contained  in  the 
earth  which  cause  this  effect  are  eliminated  and  the  re- 
sulting earth  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  of  refining 
with  the  best  possible  results,  even  better  results  than  the 
best  English  earth  for  cotton  seed  oil  refining.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  we  ought  to  be  able  \o  use  our  own  native 
earth  without  having  to  buy  from  Great  Britain  to  pay 
import  duties  for  the  same,  which  amounts  to  $1.50  per 
ton. 

It  is  al<o  pointed  out  in  the  patent  that  some  Fuller's 
Earths  are  less  valuable  than  others  for  refining  purposes 
and  these  can  also  be  much  improved  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  treatment.  Perhaps  the  most  important  discov- 
er}- in  the  patent  rests  with  the  utilization  of  the  waste 
n  sMues  after  refining.  The  patentees  say  that  the  re- 
vivified material  prepared  from  the  waste  residues  has 
far  greater  refining  properties  for  oils  and  fats  than  the 
original  earths.  Tin's  they  explain  by  the  fact  that  the 
process  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  the  carbon  derived 
from  the  oil  or  fat  which  existed  in  the  waste  earth. 
Th1-  carbon  is  naturally  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division 
and  very  uniformly  mixed  with  the  earth  so  that  it  is 
just  in  the  ideal  condition  to  give  the  full  effect  to  its 
bleaching  power.  The  process  of  revivification  can  be 
applied  repeatedly,  and  there  seems  little  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  almost  indefinitely  or  at  any  rate 
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until  the  porosity  of  the  particles  of  earth  is  destroyed. 

From  the  information  obtained  from  the  patentees., 
the  process  is  applicable  to  any  waste  siliceous  matters 
used  in  any  oil  refining,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
also  if  it  were  collected,  the  waste  Fuller's  Earths,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  used  in  the  woolen  industry, 
could  equally  as  well  be  treated. 

Fuller's  Earth,  or  silicates,  .when  used  in  the  most 
economical  way  for  oil  refining,  leaves  a  cake  in  the  filter 
presses  after  pressing  and  steaming,  containing  from  4 
tc  8  per  cent,  of  the  oil  or  fat  along  with  the  nitrogenous 
matters,  and  other  impurities;  on  subjecting  this  to  the 
process  of  revivification  in  th?  specially  devised  appara- 
tus of  the  patentees  it  is  possible  to  recover  this  oil  or 
fat,  either  as  a  distilled  grease,  or  a  heating  or  illuminat- 
ing gas,  which  can  be  utilized  for  heating  the  furnace, 
or  in  any  other  way,  as  may  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient. The  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogenous  matters  can  be 
recovered  as  ammonia  liquors;  it  would,  therefore,  ap- 
pear that  the  process  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  recovery 
of  these  materials.    . 

Messrs..  Hart  &  McKerrow  consider  that  the  trade 
for  materials'  suitable  for  these  methods  of  refining  has 
hardly  been  exploited  as  yet.  There  are,  they  say,  many 
by-products  existing  in  other  trades  which  could  be 
utilized,  and  they  mention,  for  example,  the  residue  in 
alum  manufacturing,  which  they  find  possesses  good  re- 
fining properties  after  their  treatment;  these  and  sim- 
ilar products  could  no  doubt  be  suitably  graded  with 
other  materials  and  used. 

The  patentees  also  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
oil  or  fat  which  will  not  in  the  future  be  refined  success- 
fully in  these  ways.  They  suggest  that  the  most  ra- 
tional way  to  open  up  the  trade  would  be  for  the  pro- 
ducers to  start  a  central  laboratory  and  small  experi- 
mental works,  where  manufacturers'  could  send  oils,  etc., 
which  interested  them,  and  have  the  right  quality  of 
material  and  the  correct  treatment  given.  They  point 
out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  quality  of 
earth  or  silicate  will  answer  for  all  kinds  of  oil  or  fat. 
but  on  the  contrary,  each  requires  a  special  preparation 
to  get  the  best  results  from  it.  They  state  that  when 
properly  refined  there  is  no  process  to  equal  these,  as  the 
loss  during  treatment  is  so  slight,  the  resulting  oil  is  not 
altered  in  any  way,  and  is  left  perfectly  neutral  by  hav- 
ing simply  its  impurities  removed  without  any  chemical 
reaction  having  taken  place.  Other  methods  of  refining, 
usually  by  relying  on  a  chemical  reaction  to  bring  about 
the  separation  of  the  impurities,  leave  the  oil  or  fat 
altered,  and  increase  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  contained 
in  it,  etc.,  consequently  the  oil  does  not  keep  as  well  as 
with  these  neutral  treatments,  using  Fullers'  Earth,  etc. 


Palm  Oil  and  Cocoa.nut  Oil 
Irv  The  Philippines. 

Owing  to  the  recent  considerable  consumption  of  cheap 
oils,  palm  oils,  inferior  fats  and  the  like  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oleo  stuffs  for  commercial  purposes,  oil  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  may  be  interested  in  the  palm  oil 
industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  palm  oils  of 
the  Philippines  have  been  used  for  commercial  purposes 
for  many  years,  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  having  been 
interested  in  the  production  and  application  of  the  same. 
Not  long  ago  Americans  began  to  investigate  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  the  palm  oil  of  the  islands  in 
the  world's  markets,  and  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory. The  experimenters  found  the  palm  oil  of  the 
islands  to  be  suitable  for  many  purposes.  That  of  the 
Philippines  under  tests  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  best  palm  oils  of  other  islands  of  this  part 
of  the  tropics.  The  palm  oil.  when  properly  handled, 
turns  out  to  be  a  pure,  rich  color,  and  when  applied  in 
proper  proportions  to  oleo  increases  the  market  value  of 
the  same.  It  is  calculated  that  the  palm  oil  will  give 
the  oleo  the  much-desired  butter-like  appearance,  as  well 
as  improve  its  general  worth. 

The  natives  of  the  islands  employ  some  strange  meth- 
ods for  working  the  palm  oils  and  securing  the  same. 
The  custom  is  to  secure  native  labor,  and  the  natives 
usually  erect  little  huts  in  the  palm  groves.  Sometimes 
the  natives  work  individually,  and  then  sell  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor  to  a  common  buyer,  or  the  native 
hires  _  himself  out  to  an  owner  of  palm  oil  producing 
lands.  The  natives  make  slow  work  of  the  oil-getting 
processes,  and  considerable  time  is  wasted,  as  well  as 
oil.  But  the  supply  of  palm  stock  is  unlimited,  while 
the  value  of  native  labor  is  extremely  low,  as  compared 
with  white  labor.  The  sultans  and  dates  of  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  archipelago,  where  much  of  the 
palm  oil  is  secured,  have  the  slave  labor  do  the  work, 
and  the  cost  is  nothing,  barring  the  expense  of  feeding 
the  hombrcs.  One  sees  some  of  the  most  unfinished 
apparatus  in  these  native  palm  oil  works,  and  you  marvel 
as  to  bow  the  processes  can  be  conducted,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Churning  devices  are  employed  for  work-  " 
ing  the  stock.  There  are  operations  for  pressing  the 
palm  leaves  and  squeezing  the  oils  therein  from  the 
same,  and  there  are  operations  by  which  the  oils  are 
obtained  from  the  leaves  by  a  process  of  saturation  and 
extraction.  Then  there  are  oils  secured  from  the  barks 
of  the  palm  by  grinding  and  pressing.  The  saps  of 
the  tree  are  also  fermented,  and  liquids  obtained  that 
possess  market  value.  In  same  we  have  a  wood  case, 
made  at  extremely  crude  stock,  but  auite  strong.  This 
case  work  is  braced  on  the  outside  with  straps  of  split 
bamboo,  and  made  practically  wafer  tight.     There  is  a 
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turning  device  constructed  from  a  log  oi"  wood.  Arms 
are  set  into  this  log  and  then  the  wheel  is  belled  with  a 
rope  extending  from  the  drivewheel.  The  drivewheel 
is  turned  by  crank  or  other  power,  and  in  tins  way  the 
required  revolutions  are  secured  for  the  device.  Liquids 
are  thus  readily  mixed. 

The  natives  seem  to  press  the  palm  oil  stuff  in  capsule 
form  in  most  instances.  The  fatty  stuff  is  first  pressed 
to  get  moisture  from  it,  and  is  then  spread  for  drying  in 
the  sun  a  little  while.  After  an  hour's  exposure  the  fat 
is  collected  and  the  capsules  made.  Sometimes  molds 
are  used,  and  often  the  stuff  is  merely  worked  into  form 
by  hand. 

The  oil  is  very  often  transported  in  liquid  form,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  skins  were  used  for  the  purpose 
more  than  anything  else.  This  is  made  of  caribou  hide 
as  a  rule.  The  hide  of  this  animal  is  tight,  tough  and 
inexpensive.  The  laps  are  closed  with  sewing  and 
gyms,  and  quite  a  secure  sack  results.  The  oil  is  shipped 
from  point  to  point  by  this  process.  1  also  noticed 
home-made  palm  oil  jars.  This  style  of  jar  is  made 
from  clay  product.  The  natives  secure  the  clay,  and 
properly  work  and  mold  it  and  obtain  the  little-neck  jar. 
Owing  to  tire  smallness  of  the  neck,  the  contents  of  the 
jar  are  easily  held  intact.  I  have  seen  native  packers 
carrying  the  palm  oil  to  the  coast  by  this  system.  Bam- 
boo tubes  likewise  make  good  devices  for  the  shipment 
of  oils  in  this  country.  They  are  made  from  bamboo 
about  fifteen  inches  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  ends  closed  with  hide  and  a  spout,  or  plug  used 
for  filling  and  drawing  the  contents.  It  is  wonderful 
how  well  oil  is  transported  in  these  tubes. 

1  was  interested  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  palm 
oil  stuffs  at  the  sea  coast  markets.  I  watched  long 
lines  of  natives  coming  along  from  the  interior  with 
their  packs  of  palm  oil  stuffs  on  their  backs.  In  some 
instances  these  oils  were  in  a  hardened  state  like  fat. 
The  buyer  on  the  wharf  or  along  the  water  front  would 
place  the  material  in  a  weighing  case  or  tub  and  test 
the  same.  The  test  tube  is  a  can  made  of  hard  wood 
and  fitted  with  a  bamboo  hollow  point.  This  end  is 
pushed  into  the  fatty  stuff  and  when  withdrawn  brings 
forth  the  little  cylindrical  piece  of  stock.  Thus  the 
buyer  gets  a  sample  from  the  center  of  the  substance  to 
base  his  calculations  upon.  A  butter  cake  is  made  in 
Borneo,  just  across  from  the  part  of  the  Phillipines 
where  your  correspondent  is  at  present  traveling,  con- 
taining a  goodly  percentage  of  this  palm  oil.  It  is  made 
especially  for  English  trade.  These  natives  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  have  some  odd  ways  of  handling  the 
palm  oil  products  of  the  islands,  hut  as  a  rule  the  ma- 
terial is  quite  well  prepared  for  export. 

The  manufacture  of  so-called  cocoanut  butter  (chiefly 
an  oily  substance)  has  been  in  progress  in  America,  Ger- 


many, Italy  and  some  other  countries  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  antedating  (he  manufacture  of  this  article 
in  American  and  European  countries  is  the  manufacture 
of  the  substance  in  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas,  in 
the  tropics,  where  the  cocoanuts  thrive  in  abundant  lots 
J ii  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  cocoanut  butter  makers 
of  Germany  turn  out  some  dozens  of  tons  of  the  oily 
matter  each  da)-,  and  the  market  demand  always  exceeds 
the  supply.  The  product  is  disposed  of  under  the  name 
of  "Pahnin."  Wherever  the  fatty  substances  are  made 
from  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  the  methods  are  about 
tlie  same.  The  kernel,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cocoanut  is 
crushed  for  the  purpose  of  squeezing  out  all  lard-like 
matter.  In  fact,  the  substance  secured  is  employed  as 
a  lard  in  some  places.  With  proper  coloring  a  butter  is 
made.  The  bulk  of  the  matter  finds'  its  way  into  the 
low-grade  greases,  from  which  lubricating  substances  are 
made  for  heavy  or  coarse  machinery  bearings,  .The  sub- 
stance is  also  used  in  making  soaps  and  candles.  It  is 
as  a  rule  of  about  the  same  consistency  as  beef  tallow. 

I  watched  the  southern  sea  islanders  at  work  making 
cocoanut  fats  in  several  different  places.  There  is  a 
point  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  where  there  is  fat  ob- 
tained from  the  cocoanuts.  The  Ladrone  islanders  like- 
wise make  cocoanut  butters  for  transportation  to  markets 
in  other  countries.  Guam  turns  out  some.  The  Philip- 
pines proper  have  numberless  great  and  small  cocoanut 
butter  and  grease  works.  Borneo  likewise  derives  a  good 
income  from  the  export  of  cocoanut  butter.  As  a  rule, 
the  processes  of  extracting  the  meat  from  the  cocoanut 
fruit  and  preparing  it  for  the  operation  of  getting  the 
fatty  material  from  the  liber  is  about  alike  in  all  of  the 
islands.  I  saw  no  improved  or  modern  machinery  or 
devices  of  any  sort  in  operation.  All  of  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  hand.  The  natives  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
scrap,  break,  chip  and  otherwise  prepare  the  material  for 
the  finishing  processes.  Instead  of  breaking  up  the  shell 
and  having  the  pieces  come  out  whole,  for  future  cutting 
into  portions,  the  contents  of  the  cocoanut  are  scraped 
out.  An  edged  tool  of  metal  is  fixed  to  the  wood  stand. 
The  inner  side  of  the.  cocoanut  is  scraped  on  this  edge 
until  the  shavings  of  the  cocoanut  collect. 

This,  substance  is  packed  and  sent  to  the  markets, 
where  it  is  sold  to  the  pres'sers.  Another  way  consists  in 
removing  the  contents  of  the  nuts  in  a  complete  order 
and  shaping  the  pieces  which  are  spread  in  the  sun  on  a 
mat  to  dry. 

A  process  of  fine  chipping  and  rolling  is  next  resorted 
to  by  means  of  sets  of  toothed  rolls.  The  teeth  are  made 
from  strips  of  sheet  metal  fixed  in  grooves  about  the 
wood  cylinders.  The  meat  of  the  cocoanut  is  passed 
through  in  a  matted  order  and  receives  grinding  and 
chipping.  A  native  gum  which  is  used  serves  to  hold 
the  particles  of  the  cocoanut  meat  together  in  mat-like 
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form,  for  the  grinding.  The  rolls  carry  .the  mat  of  ma- 
terial to  the  press  rolls.  The  mat  is  now  ready  for  com- 
pression in  a  series  of  rolls.  The  material  is  admitted 
to  the  squeeze  rolls  and  it  emerges  with  most  of  the 
greasy  matter  pressed  -out.  After  the  oil  is  removed 
the  substance  becomes  a  food  for  stock. 

There  are  several  processes  of  refining  employed,  with 
acids',  by  which  the  foreign  substances  are  removed,  leav- 
ing only  the  vegetable  fatty  matter.  Free  acids  prevail 
in  the  stuff  and  have  to  be  removed.  In  some  places 
small  tanks  outdoors  are  used,  while  in  some  of  the 
larger  plantations  I  saw  that  covered  buildings  were  em- 
ployed. The  refining  tanks  are  placed  upon  the  floor, 
and  therefore  even  though  the  climate  be  warm,  the 
coolness  of  the  walled  room  with  its  earthen  roof  serves' 
all  purposes  of  a  cooler  temperature  and  the  work  of 
separation  proceeds  thoroughly. 

Among  the  odd  devices  [  observed  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  making  of  cocoanut  butter,  so-called,  was 
a,  box-like  affair,  set  up  with  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood 
adjusted  in  a  bearing  in  the  base  boards'.  This  cylindri- 
cal piece  is  fitted  with  a  handle  or  lever  and  the  operators 
turn  the  same  by  means  of  this  lever.  There  are  some 
projections  fitted  into  the  cylinder  and  these  are  made 
to  turn  in  the  mass  of  cocoanut  stuff.  In  this  way  the 
cocoanut  material  receives  its  mixing. 

The  cocoanut  butter  is  usually  put  up  in  square  pack- 
ages of  native  hempen  fabric. 

These  packages  are  made  in  varying  sizes  and  are,  as 
a  rule,  packed  in  mats  or  sacks  for  transportation  on 
native  ponies  to  the  markets  or  to  the  sea  for  export. 

The  greasy  substance  obtained  from  the  cocoanut 
meats  is  utilized  in  the  Philippines  and  other  islands  as 
a  lubricant  for  axle  and  machinery  shaft  bearings  very 
frequently.  Jn  fact  more  so  than  any  other  sort  of 
lubricant.  The  Germans  use  the  material  with  other 
ingredients  in  making  a  good  lubricant  for  ordinary 
machine  bearings.  Candle  makers  buy  considerable  of. 
the  grease  for  making  candles. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Pep  oxter. 


sources  of  raw  material,  if  possible,  though  the  German 
potash  syndicate,  which  is  apparently  controlled  by  the 
representatives  of  the  fiscal  potash  properties,  will  doubt- 
less put  forward  all  its  efforts'  to  frustrate  the  American 
designs. 


German   Potash  Trade. 

Apparent  confirmation  of  the  recent  reports  of  fresh 
attempts  being  made  on  the  part  of  American  financiers 
to  obtain  possession  of  German  potash  works  has  just 
been  given  by  the  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Adolf s-Gluck  Potash  &  Oil-Boring  Company.  One  of 
the  directors  informed  the  shareholders  that  he  had  of- 
fered the  company's  rights  to  an  American  syndicate  for 
£75,000,  whilst  a  second  director  stated  that  he  had  also 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  properties, 
which  promised  to  yield  good  results.  The  outcome  of 
these  endeavors  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Americans  are  determined  to  buy  some  of  the 


Saponifying    Petroleum    and 
Mineral  Oils. 

This  process  of  M.  Eaymond  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  molecular  contact  of  the  petroliferous  particles 
and  those  of  the  products  mixed  with  them,  a  contact 
producing  a  kind  of  penetration  of  the  molecules  of  a 
certain  class  by  those  of  a  different  one. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  To  a  determined  quantity 
of  stearic  acid,  previously  melted  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  mineral  oil,  are  added  (1)  a  slight  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia;  (2)  chlorhydric  acid  in  propor- 
tion with  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  em- 
ployed. 

After  the  carbonic  gas  has  escaped  and  the  mixture 
has'  become  stable,  it  is  treated,  cold,  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,,  containing  about  one-fifth  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

By  stirring  a  kind  of  agglomeration  is  produced, 
forming  a  mass  of  the  product,  which  is  left  for  several 
hours,  so  a.s  to  give  time  for  the  chemical  action. 

The  product  is  then  heated,  with  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  quantity  of  alkali  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  saponification  of  the  mass,  which  is  left  boiling  until 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  liquid  paste. 

This  paste,  like  that  of  ordinary  soaps,  is  thrown  into 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  in  order  to  remove  all  ex- 
cess of  alkali.  The  soap  obtained,  which  floats  on  the 
surface,  needs  only  to  be  collected  and  melted  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

Different  from  ordinary  soaps,  the  petroleum  soap 
does  not  foam,  but  it  cleans  perfectly,  and  may  find  nu- 
merous employments  in  industrial  pursuits,  such  as  the 
cleaning  of  wool,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  Tt  has  spe- 
ciality the  property  of  destroying  parasites  and  healing 
skin  diseases. 

It  is  of  great  service  in  application  to  the  head,  by 
preventing  the  drying  of  the  scalp,  the  formation  of 
pellicles  and  consequently  baldness.  It  has,  besides,  the 
property'  of  softening  the  skin,  which,  inistead  of  be- 
coming dry  and  rough,  remains  smooth  to  the  touch. 

Employed  in  the  natural  state,  petroleum  possesses 
certain  qualities  indicated  above,  but  its  bad  odor,  its 
inflammability  and  its  liquid  state,  present  serious  ob- 
jections. Transformed  into  the  state  of  soap,  these  in- 
conveniences disappear.  The  soap  may  be  perfumed  and 
thus  have  an  agreeable  odor;  it  is  uninflammable,  and 
its  preservation  is  indefinitely  assured. — La  Revue  des 
Produits  Chimiques. 
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Colonial  Import  Duties. 

( ( 'ontinued. ) 
SOAP. 

India. — All  kinds.     5  p.c.  ad  val. 

Straits  Settlements. — All  kinds.     Free. 

Ceylon. — Perfumed  and  toilet  soaps.     5^  p.c.  ad  val. 

All  other  soap.     R.  0.55  ets.  per  ewt. 
.Mauritius. — Ordinary  Soap.      R.  0.1?  ets.  per  ewt.,  and 
4  p.c.  on  duty. 
Scented  soap.      10  p.c-.  ad  val.,  and  4  p.c.  on  duty. 
Seychelles. — All  kinds.     15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Laubuan. — All  kinds.     Free 
Eong.Kong. — All  kinds.     Free. 
British   New  Guinea.. — Hard  and  soft  soaps'.     Is.   8d. 

per  ewt. 
Australian    Commonwealth.* — Perfumed,    toilet,     and 
medicated   (including  weight  of  wrappers).     £1 
8s.  per  ewt. 
Soaps  for  leather  and  soap  dyes.     20  p.c.  ad  val. 
All  other  kinds,  including  polishing  .soaps.     4s.  8d. 
per  ewt. 
New  Zealand. — Honey  and  brown  Windsor  soap  compo- 
sition.    Free. 
Common  yellow  and  blue  mottled.     5s  per  ewt. 
Castile  soap.     15  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Soap  powder,  extract  of  soap,  dry  and  soft  soap, 
Brooke's,    Sapolio,    and    silversmiths*    soap.     20 
p.c.  ad  val. 
All  other  soap.     25  p.c.  ad  val. 
Fiji. — Fancy,   scented,   toilet,   medicated,  also  soap  ex- 
tracts.     15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Plain,   hard,   or  soft   soap,   including  "Sunlight." 
9s.  4d.  per  ewt. 
Falkland  Islands. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Cape  of  Good    Hope. — For  use  in  the  colony   or  any 
other  part  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union: 
Toilet   soap    (including  carbolic  for  toilet  use,  in 
tablets),    soap    powders    and    extracts.     20    p.c. 
ail  val. 
"Maypole"  soap.     7-J-  p.c.  ad.  val. 
"Monkey,"  carbolic    (other  than  toilet),  in  bars, 
and  other  soap.     4s.  2d.  per  100  lb. 
In  transit  to  places  outside  the  South  African  Cus- 
toms Union : 
All  kinds.     3s.  p.c.  ad.  val. 
Note. — A   rebate  of  duty   is   allowed  upon  imported 
soap,  on  proof  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  that  it  has 
been  used  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  industry 
of  wool  washing.     A  declaration  to  the  same  effect  must 
also  be  made  by  the  importer  at  the  time  of  importation. 
Xatal    and   Orange  River   Colony. — Same  tariff  as  for 

*  ape  of  Good  Hope. 
Transvaal. — All    kinds.      7i    p.c.    ad.    val..   and    transit- 
duty  3  p.c. 


St.  Helena.— All  kinds.     Free. 

Lagos. — All  kinds.      10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Gold  Coast  (West  of  the  Volta).— All  kinds.     10  p.c. 

ad  val. 
Gold    Coast    (East  of  the  Volta).— All    kinds.      I    p.c. 

ad  val. 
Sierra  Leone. — All  kinds.     10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Gambia. — All  kinds.     5  p.c.  ad  val. 
Dominion  of  Canada. — Common  or  laundry  soap.     4s. 
1  33d.  per  100  lb.  (A). 
Harness  soap.     25  p.c.  ad  val.  (A). 
Pearline,  and  other  soap  powders.     30  p.c.  ad  val. 

(A). 
All  other  soap.     35  p.c.  ad  val.  (A). 
Newfoundland. — Harness  soap.     20  p.c.  ad  val 

All  other  soap  and  soap  powders.     -1°  p.c.  ad  val. 
Bermuda. — All  kinds.     5  p.c.  ad  val. 
British  Honduras. — All  kinds.     10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Bahamas. — Mineral,  palm,  or  cottonseed  oil  soap  stock. 
Free. 
Common  washing  soap.     4s.  per  100  lb. 
All  other  soaps.     20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. — All  kinds'.     3s.  per  100  lb. 
Jamaica. — Common,  brown,  yelelow,  or  blue  mottled, 
and  all  other  laundry  .soaps.     5s.  6d.  per  100  lb. 
All  other  soap.     16f  p.c.  ad  val. 
St.  Lucia. — Fancfv,  including  all  scented  and  other  toilet 
soaps.     20  p.c.  ad  val. 
All  other  soap.     2s  Gd.  per  100  lbs. 
St.  Vincent. — Common  washing  soap.     4s.  Sd.  per  ewt., 
and  10  p.c.  on  duty. 
All  other  soap.     10  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  10  p.c.  on  duty. 
Barbados. — All  kinds.     Is.  Gd.  per  100  lb. 
Grenada. — All  kinds.     2,s.  per  100  lbs. 
Virgin  Islands. — Scented  or  fancy  soap.     10  p.c.  ad  val. 

All  other  soap.     4s.  2d.  per  100  lb. 
St.  Christopher  and  Nevis. — Toilet  or  fancy  soap.     20 
p.c.  ad  val.,  and  10  p.c.  on  duty. 
All  other  soap.     4s.  2d.  per  100  lb.,  and  10  p.c.  on 
duty. 
Antigua. — Toilet  or  fancy  soap.     20  p.c.  ad  val.,  and 
334  p.c.  on  duty. 
All-  other  soap.     4s.  2d.  per  100  lb.,  and  334  p.c. 
on  duty. 
Montserrat, — Toilet  or  fancy  soap.     20  p.c.  ad  val.,  and 
334  p.c.  on  duty. 
All  other  soap.     4s.  2d.  per  100  lb.,  and  334  p.c. 
on  duty. 
Dominica. — Scented  or  fancy  soap.     20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Soap  powders,  and  all  other  soap.     4s.  2d.  per  100 
lb. 


(A)  If  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  Pre- 
ferential Tariff,  the  duty  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of 
one-third. 
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Trinidad  and  Tobago.— All  kinds.     2s.  Id.  per  100  lb. 
British  Guiana, — Perfumed,  fancy,  and  toilet  soap,  in- 
cluding soap  powders  and  medicinal  and  medi- 
cated soaps : 

Costing  28s.  per  cwt.  and  over.     £1  8s.  per 

cwt,,  and  5  p.c.  on  duty. 
Costing  less  than  28s.  per  cwt.,  but  not  less 
than  18s.  8d.  per  cwt,     9s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and 
5  p.c.  on  duty. 
All  other  soap.     2s  4d.  per  cwt,,  and  5  p.c  on  duty. 
Gibraltar. — All  kinds.     Free. 
Malta,— All  kinds.     Free. 


GLYCERINE. 

India, — 5  p.c.  ad  val. 

Straits  Settlements. — Free. 

Ceylon. — 54_  p.c.  ad  val. 

Mauritius. — 10  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  4  p.c.  on  duty. 

Seychelles. — 15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Labuan. — Free. 

Hong  Kong. — Free. 

British  New  Guinea, — 5  p.c.  ad  val. 

Australian      Commonwealth.* — Unrefined      glycerine. 
Free. 
All  other  kinds  of  glycerine.     20  p.c.  ad  val. 

New  Zealand. — Refined  glycerine.     20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Crude  glycerine,   also   glycerine  wash   for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.     Free. 

Fiji. — 12i_  p.c.  ad  val. 

Falkland  Islands. — Free. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — For  consumption  or  use  in  the 
colony  or  any  other  part  of  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.     7J  p.c.  ad.  val. 
In  transit  to  places  outside  the  South  African  Cus- 
toms Union.     3  p.c.  ad  val. 

Natal  and   Orange  Biver  Colony. — Same  tariff  as  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Transvaal. — All   kinds.     1\   p.c.    ad   val.,    and    transit 
duty  3  p.c. 

St,  Helena. — Free. 

Lagos, — 10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Gold  Coast  (West  of  the  Volta).— 10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Gold  Coast  (East  of  the  Volta).— 4  p.c.  ad  val. 

Sierra  Leone. — 10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Gambia, — 5  p.c.  ad  val. 

Dominion  of  Canada, — Glycerine  imported  by  manufac- 
turers of  explosives,  for  use  in  their  own  fac- 
tories.    20  p.c.  ad  val.   (A). 
All  other  glycerine.     20  p.c  ad  val.  (A). 

Newfoundland. — 40  p.c.  ad  val. 

Bermuda. — 5  p.c.  ad  val. 

British  Honduras. — 10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Bahamas. — 20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. — Free. 


Jamaica, — 161  p.c.  ad  val. 

St,  Lucia. — 15  p.c. 

St.  Vincent, — 10  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  10  p.c.  on  duty. 

Barbados. — 10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Grenada, — 7-J  p.c.  ad  val. 

Virgin  Islands. — 10  p.c.  ad  val. 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis* — 10  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  10  p.c. 

on  duty. 
Antigua. — 10  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  33s  p.c.  on  duty. 
Montserrat. — 10  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  334  p.c.  on  duty. 
Dominica, — 124  p.c.  ad  val. 

British  Guiana. — 15  p.c.  ad  val.,  and  8  p.c.  on  duty. 
Gibraltar. — Free. 
Malta,— Free. 


*  A  duty  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  other  Australian  States. 


Soa.ps  and  Fa.tty  Acids. 

English  Patent  No.  11,778,  1902.  Date,  of  Applica- 
tion, May  23rd,  1902.  Complete  specification  left,  Feb- 
ruary 23rd.  1903.  Accepted  May  23rd,  1903.  Com- 
municated by  Professor  Giuseppe  Reale,  of  Lauria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  the  production  of 
soaps  and  fatty  acids  from  petroleum  or  other  hydro- 
carbons. 

Heretofore  fatty  bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin 
were  saponified  by  powerful  bases,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  soap  and  fatty  acids  have  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  from  petroleum  or  other  hydrocarbons. 

To  effect  the  transformation  of  hydrocarbons  into 
fatty  acids  and  soaps,  I  act  in  the  presence  of  cetin  or 
spermaceti,  (and  also  in  the  presence  of  all  substances 
similar  to  spermaceti,  such  as  China  wax)  which  accord- 
ing to  Chevreuil,  Dumas,  and  Heintz,  is  composed  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  cetic,  (the  latter  being  identical  with 
Joenic  acid),  myristic  and  coccinic  ethers,  considering 
furthermore  that  by  treating  crude  ethal  with  potash 
lime,  Heintz  obtained  in  turn,  palmitic,  stearic,  myristic 
and  laurostearic  acid,  he  was  of  opinion  that  instead 
of  ethalic  alcohol  only,  there  were  also  other  alcohols 
in  spermaceti,  viz  : — 

lethal,  or  lauric  alcohol C12H260 

methal,  or  myristic  alcohol C14H300 

ethal,  or  eetyl  alcohol C16H340 

stethal,  or  stearic  alcohol C18H380 

Thus  spermaceti  would  contain  compound  ethers 
varying  from  each  other  not  only  in  their  acid  radicals. 
but  also  in  the  alcoholic  radicals  of  which  they  are 
formed. 

Now,  I  have  foimd  that  when  spermaceti  is  united 
to  the  said  petroleum  carbides,  represented  bjy  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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Hydride  of  rati]  or  Decane ■■  •  •     C10H22 

Hydride  of  undicil  or  En  decane GltH34 

Hydride  of  lauric  or  Dodeeane C\2H2li 

Hydride  of  eoccinil  of  Trideeane C13H2S  . 

Hydride  of  myristil  or  Tetradecane.  ..     C14H30 

Hydride  of  beni-1  or  Pentadecahe C15H32 

Hydride  of  palmitil  or  Hexadeeane. .  .     C16H34 
and  are  submitted  to  prolonged  boiling  in  the  presence 
of  concentrated  solutions  of    caustic    potash    or  soda, 
these  substances  are  transformed  into  soap. 

When  the  ethers  of  spermaceti  in  the  presence  of 
put  ash  or  soda  are  decomposed  into  alkaline  stearate, 
palmitate,  cetate,  mjyristate  and  coccinate,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water  are  fixed,  there  are  simultaneously  gene- 
rated lauric,  myristic,  cetyl,  and  .stearine  alcohols  which 
absorbing  oxygen  are  trans  formed  into  the  correspond- 
ing acids.  The  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  alkaline 
hydrates  by  the  myristic,  cetyl,  and  stearic  alcohols 
whilst  the  hydrocarbons  absorb  it  partly  from  the  alka- 
line hydrates  and  partJy  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  used  for  the  solution  of  such  alkalies.  The 
hydocarbons  are  in  turn  transformed  into  alcohols  and 
then  into  acids  which  form  the  alkaline  salts  that  con- 
stitute the  soap  in  the  presence  of  the  potash  and  soda 
therein  contained. 

Vaseline  is  a  pseudo-fat,  not  a  true  fat,  as  it  is  only  a 
semi-solid  hydrocarbon  and  is  obtained  by  purification 
of  the  residues  of  distillation  of  raw  petroleum  by 
means  of  animal  carbon,  and  its  chemical  formula  has 
not  vet  been  determined  in  a  positive  manner.  I  have, 
however,  found  that  in  the  presence  of  spermaceti  and 
alkali  it.  is  transformed  into  fat  and  then  into  soap,  but 
more  slowly  than  the  liquid  carbides. 

It  is  essential  that  the  transformation  of  such  hydro- 
carbons should  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  con- 
centrated alkaline  solutions,  and  boiling  should  not 
take  place  rapidly,  but  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time.  The 
quantity  of  alkali  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
reaction  may  proceed  regularly  is  half  the  quantity  of 
spermaceti  employed,  besides  adding  further  quantities, 
if  required,  in  order  to  continue  and  perfect  the  saponi- 
fication.. 

Spermaceti  relatively  to  the  hydrocarbons  must  be  in 
the  proportion  of  15  per  cent,  if  refined  hydrocarbons 
arc  used,  and  10  per  cent,  if  raw  hydrocarbons  are  used, 
so  that  for  every  10(1  kilos  of  petroleum  or  vaseline.  15 
or  10  kilos  of  spermaceti  are  needed. 
The  operation  is  performed  as  follows: 
In  a  tank  or  boiler  containing-  the  petroleum  or  vase- 
line, are  introduced  the  spermaceti  and  the  alkaline 
solution  at  15  dog.  Be.  which  must  be  present  in  such  a 
quantity  as  is  necessary  to  have  a  quantity  of  alkali 
corresponding  to  half  the  quantity  of  spermaceti  em- 
ployed. As  soon  as  boiling  begins,  an  energetic  reac- 
tion is  observed,  with  rapid  effervescence  which  gradu- 
ally decreases,  the  temperature  remaining  constant.     It 


will  then  be  seen  that  the  petroleum  is  intimately  emul- 
sified with  the  lye. 

The  concentration  of.  alkaline  solution  containing  the 
petroleum  in  emulsion  is  continued  on  a  slow  fire,  and 
from  time  to  time,  fresh  lye,  at  20  cleg.  Be.  concentra- 
tion, is  added  gradually  as  the  water  evaporates.  This 
operation  is  continued  with  a  slow,  fire — saponification 
being  generally  slow  and  therefore  hurry  being  use- 
less— always  adding  fresh  lye  of  the  said  degreee  of  con- 
centration until  the  emulsified  liquid  is  so  consistent, 
that  it  bubbles  with  difficulty,  sputtering  boiling  soap 
drops. 

Then  a  certain  quantity  of  lye  (this  .lye  being  the 
residue  of  a  former  operation),  must  be  added  contain- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  than  fresh  lye 
would  contain,  or  I  may  add  the  quantity  of  salt  corre- 
sponding to  12  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  of  thepetrolcum 
employed. 

This  is  done  to  separate  the  lye  from  the  soap,  con- 
tinuing the  boiling  in  order  to  further  concentrate  the 
lye,  and  render  it  more  powerful.  When  the  paste  has 
reached  the  desired  density  it  is  removed  from  the  fire 
and  left  to  cool  in  order  to  separate  the  lyes  which  ac- 
cumulate at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

When  the  first  operation  has  been  accomplished  the 
vessel  is  put  again  on  the  fire  which  is  always'  kept  slow, 
and  the  mass  is  treated  with  unused  lye  at  13  (leg.  Be. 

As  soon  as  the  boiling  begins  an  abundant  quantity 
of  foam  is  produced  and  the  soap  becomes  granulous. 
The  paste,  as  the  concentration  progresses,  gradually 
dries  and,  if  the  operation  be  carried  out  regularly,  the 
foam  soon  disappears,  whereupon  the  vessel  is  taken  off 
the  fire  and  left  to  cool  in  order  to  separate  the  lye. 
The  latter  is  kept  to  serve  for  enlarging  the  soap.  The 
boiled  soap  is  in  the  form  of  a  granular,  incoherent 
mass  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkali.  The  time 
required  for  the  treatment  is  about  24  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature from  243-50  to  261-50  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  soap  must  then  be  rendered  adhesive  and  tenacious, 
and  the  excess  of  alkali  must  be  separated. 

This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : 

The  granular  mass  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
soft,  water  to  which  1.20  of  the  preceding  lye,  already 
treated  with  lime  for  purifying  it  and  rendering  it  more 
caustic  is  added  so  that  the  saponaceous  mass  floats. 
The  grains  become  flat  and  purified  from  the  alkali,  and 
when  they  have  assumed  the  said  flat  appearance  a 
small  quantity  of  twice  boiled  lye  is  added  which  has 
the  density  of  12  deg.  Be.  and  has  been  clarified  with 
lime. 

The  mass  is  then  again  put  on  the  fire  and  heated 
moderately  till  the  condensed  paste  floats. 

Then  the  mass  is  again  removed  from  the  fire  and 
the  lyes  decanted.  Thereupon  other  twice-boiled,  clear, 
white,  caustic  lyes  at  6  cleg.  Be.  are  poured  on  the  paste 
together  with  sea  salts  so  as  to  have  a  densitv  of  8  deg. 
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Be.  and  the  slow  boiling  is  continued  until  the  paste 
barely  floats  and  the  particles  are  elongated,  bright  and 
almost  transparent  and  are  detachable  from  the  finger 
as  a  thin,  consistent  and  slightly  alkali  film. 

Thereupon  the  fire  is  lessened  leaving  but  little  in  the 
(•rnt re  of  the  furnace  and  after  a  short  evaporation  it  is 
totally  put  out  and  the  boiler  or  vessel  is  closely  covered 
so  that  purification  may  take  place  spontaneously. 
After  15  to  20  hours  the  saponaceous  mass  will  be 
found  divided  into  three  layers  the  intermediate  of 
which  will  be  the  pure  one.  The  top  la^rer  is  taken  off 
and  barrelled,  then  the  second  one  is  removed  until  the 
third  impure  layer  has  been  reached,  which  is  distant 
from  8  to  10  centimeters  from  the  lye. 

When  the  paste  has  the  desired  density  it  is  melted 
and  poured  into  wooden  moulds  and  there  cooled ;  it  is 
then  divided  into  a  number  of  small  portions'  and  sub- 
mitted to  stamping  or  compression  in  dies  of  appro- 
priate patterns.  From  soap  made  from  petroleum  or 
vaseline  in  accordance  with  this  invention  the  fats 
which  they  contain  in  combination  with  alkali  may  be 
separated  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  fats  for 
various  purposes.  This  is  clone  by  treating  the  soap 
with  diluate  sulphuric  acid  which  combines  with  the 
alkalies  and  liberates  the  fatty  acids. 


Incorporated. 

The  Edward  J.  Knapp  Candle  Co.,  at  New  York,  to 
manufacture  candles,  etc.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incor- 
porators', Edward  J.  Knapp,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Valen- 
tine, E.  Maurer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  A.  Sutler, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Soap  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago; 
capital,  $30,000;  incorporators,  Melville  E,  Stanton, 
John  E.  Stanton  and  Grant  L.  Lewis. 


Silex  For  Soa.p. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  out  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co., 
of  New  Milford,  Ct.,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia, This  concern  is  producing  a  superior  quality 
of  silex  for  the  leading  makers  of  scouring  and  laundry 
soaps,  and  any  one  interested  in  silex  should  write  them 
for  samples  and  further  information,  which  would  be 
cheerfully  furnished. 

This  Company  has  a  large  amount  invested  in  plants 
for  the  special  preparation  of  silex,  and  all  its  product 
is  calcined,  ground  under  water,  floated,  precipitated, 
dried  and  bolted,  thus  insuring  evenness  of  grade  which 
is  not  obtained  by  any  other  process. 

While  the  dry  ground  product  may  be  obtained  for  a 
less  price,  those  who  have  made  a  large  success  of  their 
soap  business  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  use  the 
goods  made  by  The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Com- 
pany. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  BIdg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

40.610.  Certain  Named  Soap.  Aug.  Luhn  &  Co., 
Cesellschaft  mit  Beschrankter  Haftung,  Barmen,  Ger- 
many.    The  word  "Abrador." 

40.611.  '  Scouring  Soap.  Bon  Ami  Company,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  word 
"Capitol,"  associated  with  the  representation  of  a  dome 
rising  from  the  center  of  a  roof  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  gables. 

40.612.  Bleaching  Powder.  St.  Louis  Chemical  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mich.  The  representation  of  a  stag's  head 
enclosed  in  concentric  circles. 

40,773.  Washing  Soap.  Richard  H.  L.  Talcott, 
Brookline,  Mass.  A  shield-shaped  figure  having  a  scroll 
overlapping  its  lower  part  and  the  representation  of  an 
Easter  lily  on  its  upper  part. 


LABELS. 

10,102.  Title:  "Spurlock's  Southern  Laundry 
Washing  Blue.'"  (For  Washing  Blue).  The  Webb 
Manufacturing  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prouipi  aueimoii   lu  this  column 

Incorporated :  The  Edward  J.  Knapp  Candle  Co.,  at 
New  York,  to  manufacture  candles,  etc.  Capital, 
$25,000.  Incorporators,  Edward  J.  Knapp,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Valentine  E.  Maurer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Frank 
A.  Sutler,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  Chicago  Soap  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  capital,  $30,-000;  incor- 
porators, Melville  E.  Stanton,  John  R.  Stanton  and 
Grant  L.  Lewis. 


The  plant  of  the  Auburn  Soap  &  Chemical  Co.,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  old  building  of  the  Kelly  Soap  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  have  been  torn  down,  this  being  the  first  step  in 
the  erection  of  an  elevated  railroad. 


The  work  of  grading  the  site  for  the  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Company's  factory  at  Kansas  City  has  been  com- 
menced. To  prevent  a  repetition  in  future  of  the  re- 
cent flooding  of  this  land,  it  is  to  be  filled  in  about  four 
feet.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for 
business  by  the  beginning  of  next  year.  The  main 
building  will  be  400  feet,  long  and  100  feet  wide.  It 
will  consist  of  four  stories  and  a  basement.  The  gen- 
eral offices,  the  main  soap  factory  and  the  packing  and 
shipping  departments  will  be  located  in.  it.     The  other 
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building  will  be  430  feet  long,  To  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  high.  It  will  contain  the  oil  reliner|v,  the  lye 
house,  the  glycerine  works,  the  power  plant  and  the 
machine  shops. 


We  learn  that  the  work  of  erecting  the  large  new  oil 
and  soap  works  planned  for  Opelika,  Ala.,  has  been 
actually  commenced. 


De  Jauno  Bros,  is  a  new  firm  of  soap  manufacturers 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Consul  William  E.  Alger,  of  Puerto  Cortes,  informs 
the  department,  June  10,  1903,  that  the  congress  of 
Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  an  American 
citizen  to  manufacture  soap  and  candles,  with  the 
privilege  of  importing  all  raw  material  duty  free  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 


Oscar  F.  Piutschman  has  bought  out  the  firm  of 
Rutschman  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  and  succeeds  them  in 
the  manufacture  of  toilet  soap  machinery.  The  new 
owner  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  Rutschman  brothers  and 
has  been  with  that  firm  since  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
so  that  he  is  in  every  respect  quite  at  home  in  his  new 
yenture. 


Boston  butchers  are  agitating  for  the  establishment 
of  a  butchers'  fat  melting  plant  as  near  the  city  line  as 
the  law  allows.  It  is  stated  that  $50,000  has  been 
raised  for  the  purpose.  Another  $50,000  is  needed. 
The  resolution  to  build  was  passed  last  week. 


Baron  de  Bush,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Bush 
and  well  known  through  his  contributions  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  essential  oils,  lost  his  life  through  an  accident 
on  a  railroad  in  Scotland  last  month. 


The  Eagle  Soap  Works,  Chicago,  111.,  capital  $2,500, 
has  been  incorporated  by  John  Kulinski,  A.  B.  Miller 
and  W.  E.  Cloyes. 


The  Perkins  Olive  Oil  Company  has  been  incorpor- 
ated at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  develop  olive  properties  and 
manufacture  and  sell  olive  oil. 


Pugslev,  Dingman  &   Co.,  are  building  large  addi- 
tion- to  their  soap  factory  at  Toronto  Junction,, Ont. 


A  cottonseed  mill  and  soap  factory  are  to  be  erected 
in  the  city  of  Torreon.  Mexico,  by  H.  R.  Severin,  of 
that  place.     The  necessary  government  concession  has 


already  been  secured.  Mr.  Severin  has  long  been  a 
subscriber  for  this  paper  and  we  wish  him  abundant 
success'. 


Incorporated  in  New  Jersey:  Frank  Siddall's  Soap 
Company,  Sea  Isle  City,  capital  $300,000;  incorpora- 
tors, Frank  H.  Siddall,  Frank  E.  Siddall,  Thomas  Lud- 
lam.  The  company  is  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
soap. 


The  George  A.  Pierce  Company,  organized  at  Kit- 
ten-, Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  spe- 
cialties, manufacturing  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  and 
other  specialties,  disposing  of  their  products,  etc.,  with 
$10,000  capital  stock.  The  officers  are:  President, 
George  A.  Pierce  of  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  treas- 
urer, Harris  C.  Field  of  Chelsea,  .Mass. 


It  is  reported  that  Morris,  Butts  &  Miller  contem- 
plate removing  from  Kansas  City,  and  Sherman,  Tex.. 
is  trying  hard  to  secure  their  location  in  the  latter 
place. 


R,  L.  Willis,  who  for  some  time  held  the  position  of 
chemist  and  manufacturing  expert  with  the  Goodwin 
Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis,  is  on  the  way  to 
San  Francisco  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  Soap  & 
Candle  Company. 


The  Summit  City  Soap  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  in- 
corporated. The  directors  are  Gustav  A.  Berghoff,  Al- 
bert Jauch,  Jasper,  Roach,  Hubert  Berghoff  and  Harry 
C.  Berghoff. 


Incorporated :  The  American  Vietorine  Company,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  to  make  washing  compounds.  Capital, 
$300,000.  President,  M.  W.  Baldwin:  treasurer,  A.  S. 
Conant,  both  of  Portland,  Me. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINT 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  th; 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Fie*.  Advertising:  Kates  on  Application. 
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ST7FFX.EMEXTTAIV?    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.       JW  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUE  BBANDS  AEE  ENTEEED  IN  YOUB  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Refer.  &  MTg 

Co.  Ltd., New  Orleans. 


Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    386 
Amazon  Coc  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  346 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Fraucisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cl-rths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Dactylis  1 1 
Devmienra  327 
Diadem  3 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Facine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Sco'u-ing2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flaunel2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

( rlycerderma  3 

Oo'lden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hv-Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvll\vild54 
I-Lika-TJ  286 
Uollo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  11 


.Tack  ff.  Jill  340 
Jack  i  . 

Japanese  Ban.  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola.  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rook  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Old    English  Brown  Wind 

sor  346 
Old  English  Blue  3 
Old  Linen  3 
Old  lime  Tar  3 
Olive  Bath  3 
Orinoco  337 
Orris  Unscented  33' 


Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16    Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
Le  FameuxViolettedeSevill  16         house,  Essex,  Conn. 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16  Our  Baby's  Bath  3 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16         Our  Own  3 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap     Our  Special  3 

Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Oxolive  340 

Lemolive  54  Oxigen  340 

Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut,  Ox  Oil  340 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3  '  Palmo  340 

Liberty's  Genuine  Bouqnet  3     Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St.  Palm  Soap  Flour  340 


Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Li^ette  S 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
"        Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 

Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169  Queen  Complexion  3 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Familv  '- 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3  ' 
Mfllens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co. 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Shampoo  Tar— Brown  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  O. 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg.  Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
Stainofl,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  ScouringSand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  ScouringS 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle  334 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

r-'aphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

--   xt-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co.  Sandalwood  8 

New  York.  Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Nolabor  340  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 

Northern  Star  3  Columbus,  O. 

Noxlabor  340  Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Noxwork340  Sauer's  Complexion  3 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3  Savon  White  Rose  3 

No.  3725  White   Roe   Glycer-      "        Jockey  club  S 
ine  3  '■'        Violete  de  Panne 

No  Name  3  "        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  387 


Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 
Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 

Zo-Zo  White  Tar  346 

Zanette  3 


THE 
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The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  #fl  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr.  J.  LEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.00 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Dr.  Peter  T.  Austen,  F.C.S. 

CHEMICAL  EXPERT 


Manufacturing'  Chemistry, 

Processes,  Patents, 

Products,  Costs, 

Wastes,  Nuisances,  &c. 

Experimental  Tests  and  Investigations. 

Expert  in  Patent  and  Technical  Litigation, 


89  PINE  STREET 


NEW  YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS    FOR 

HELIOTROME  CRYSTALS 
AMANDOL 
OIL  OF  WINTERGREEN 
FOIN  COUPE 


VANILLIN 

CINNAMON 
CODMARIN 
NEROLINE, 


Ac. 


Lowest  Market  Prices,  Also  Special  For  Contracts. 


COLORS:— Green,  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 

Can  be  used  in  Alkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solutions. 


An  interesting  offer  concerning 

RHODINOL  II. 


OIL  OF 


ROSE   *p4m€0WJ 


PER 

OUNCE 


An  experiment  with  a  free  sample  will  demonstrate  why  it 
is  preferred  by  so  many  manufacturers  to  the  best  natural  oil. 

If  you  are  not  in  need  of  the  very  finest,  and  merely  wish 
to  have  a  Rose  substitute  such  as  we  understand  others  claim 
to  have  equal  to  our  RHODINOL  II,  please  note  that  our 
RHODINOLI,  is  far  superior  to  any  of  them  and  the  price  isbut 
$2.00  per  oz. 

As  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  importance  to  you  to  ascer- 
tain, and  you  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain, 
why  not  try  an  ounce  of  RHODINOL  II,  or  an  ounce  of  each, 
or  a  free  sample? 

Awaiting  reply  f/om  you  to-day  concerning  the  above, 
or  request  for  samples  and  pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics, 
we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fries  Bros. 

MFG.    CHEMISTS 

OS  REABE  ST.      NEW  YORK 


Wood  Products  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

Columbian  Spirit 


A  Perfect  Article 
for  use  in  making 
Transparent  Soap 


fcftTRANDl 


sole  CLAYTON  ROCKHILL,  agent 


"Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

Must  be  a  reason  for  it." 


THE  GRASSELLI  6AEMI6AL  60. 

Main  Office:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH... 
GRADE 


SILICATE  OF  SODfl 

-IN  ALL    FORMS   AND   STRENGTHS 


Works:   EAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA. 


ROR    SALE   AT 
EAST  CHICAGO,  IND.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

ST;  LOUIS,  MISSOURI.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


6.  K.  Williams  &  60., 


I&^ilfc  Pioneers  in  the  Mining  and  Manufacturing  of  "k^A 


TALC 


For 

Soap 

Manufacturers 


j»   *   *   j*    EASTON,  PA.    •*   <*   <*  <* 


Philadelphia  Quartz  60.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Massillon,  Ohio. 

OFFICE 

121-  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


-♦#H 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 

121  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or   supplies 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

BUFFALO...- --Buffalo  Warehouse  &  Distributing  Co. 

CHICAGO  .- M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI .Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND Fred.  G.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT Theo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  826  Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS- -R.  Vallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW  YORK Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co. ,  381-383  West  St. 

PITTSBURGH    -Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seventh  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS Whitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St. 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec),  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co. 


SILEX 


ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 

SOURING  AND  LAUNDRY  SOAPS. 

Full  information  and  samples  furnished  upon  application. 


THE  BRIDGEPORT  WOOD  FINISHING  CO., 


New  Milford,  Ct. 


55  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

231  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 


COMPLETE 


^ist  of  SoaP    fyands 

Used  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

as   reported   up    to 
January  i,  1902. 


f|K         f|fc         f|V 


This  list  (in  book  form)  containing  over  5,000 
brands  of  soap,  with  names  of  makers,  has  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  (January  1st,  1902)  and  is  kept 
constantly  complete  by  means  of  the  supplement  to 
the  list  appearing  monthly  in  the  American  Soap 
Journal. 

(This  list  includes  registered  and  unregistered  brands.) 

Sent  to  any  address,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

$3.00 


Address :    AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL  and  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 

SPENT    LYE 

....Treated  -with  the  new  purifying  chemical.... 


66 


»* 


produces  Crude  Glycerine  of  the  highest  quality 


"Ferritoii  "  is  used  like  oilier  purifying  chemicals;   precipitate  filters  freely  without  excessive  pressure. 
Full  directions  for  best  method  furnished  with  your  first  order. 


Sole  Selling  Agent 
ISAAC  WINKLER  &   BRO. 


THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


50    YEARS' 

EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American, 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

&Co.361Broad^- New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Goes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


New  Edition  of 


AriERICAN 
SOAPS 


Now  Ready! 

Price,  $15.00,  Post=paid. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

2707  North  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL  and  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 


WISE  SOAP  MANUFACTURERS 


Know  the  value  of  "PROPER  DIVISION  OF  LABOR/'  and  find  a  way  of  combining  the 
important    principles    expressed    by  this    familiar    maxim  with  seemingly  contradicU  ry 

"HARMONIOUS    CO-OPERATION." 


We  exchange  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
such  soaps  as  we  have  made  specialties  of  for 
thirty  odd  years,  viz: 

Linseed  and  other 
Oil-Potash  Soaps, 
Shavingt  Tooth 
and  Shampooing 
Soap  in  Granular, 
Cake,  Semi-Solid 
and  Liquid  Form 


What  have  you  to  offer  in  exchange  for  our  superior  experience 
and  knowledge  in  our  specialties  ? 

A  failure  of  proper  co-operation  amongst  Soap  Manufacturers 
gives  "Outsiders"  a  chance  to  make  the  profits  properly  be- 
longing to  members  of   our  trade. 

(See  examples  described  in  former  issues  of  the  American  Soap 
Journal.) 
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GEORGE  A.  SCHMIDT   CO., 

405-407  North  Ave.  j*  *■  *  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
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THE 
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AND 
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Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MOUTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

One         Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Halt           "    

135  00 

Quarter    "    

Eighth       "     

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  are  pleased  to  state  that  Mr.  Hillyer's  contribution 
"On  the  Cleansing  Power  of  Soap/'  which  we  began  to 
print  last  month,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  more 
than  one  light  in  the  soap  making  fraternity.  As  a 
result  we  now  print,  for  one  thing,  a  letter  objecting  to 
the  installment  plan  of  publishing  such  communications. 
We  can  only  agree  with  the  writer  of  said  letter  and  have 
therefore  decided  to  print  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
article  this  month  although  it  does  take  up  considerable 
space. 


--^Another  article  by  the  same  writer,  but  on  another 
subject,  entitled :  "A  Study  of  Soap  Solutions,''  will 
follow  in  a  later  issue  of  this  paper. 


The  present  issue  of  this  Journal  has,  almost  un- 
avoidably, run  into  several  quite  lengthy  articles,  but 
we  believe  they  are  all  well  worth  printing,  and  that 
without  "continuing"  them  in  installments  from  month 
to  month.  In  order  to  provide  space  for  them,  we  are 
obliged  to  retrench  a  little  this  month  in  other  respects. 


Our  thanks  are  clue  to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  permission  to  reprint  the  copyrighted 
story  entitled  "The  Millionaire's  Opportunity"  which 
appears  on  another  page.  Generally  speaking,  stories 
are  not  looked  for  in  the  prosy  pages  of  a  trade  journal, 
and  this  particular  story  itself  is  not  exactly  in  accord 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  soap  business';  but 
there  is  something  so  attractive  about  it,  that  we  believe 
our  readers  will  enjoy  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
adapt  the  same  story  to  a  planing  mill,  or  a  machine 
shop,  or  any  other  industry  we  can  think  of  and,  in 
short,  we  consider  this'  story  so  well  adapted  for  the 
special-enjoyment  of  our  readers,  that  we  feel  that  with- 
holding it  from  them  would  be  far  less  excusable  than 
its  reproduction  in  these  pages. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
are  building  a  branch  factory  in  Kansas  City  and  this 
month  we  report  that  they  have  acquired  control  of  the 
Schultz  soap  factory  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  As  this  firm 
has  all  along  been  the  largest  to  keep  away  from  the 
plans  of  the  soap  manufacturers'  association,  it  is  evi- 
dently pursuing  a  policy  of  its  own  that  affords  food  for 
reflection. 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL  and  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 


One  Christopher  Columbus,  some  years  ago,  did  a 
neat  little  trick  with  an  egg  that  he  made  stand  on  end. 
Like  his  discovery  of  America,  nobody  else  had  been  able 
to  perform  the  trick  till  he  "showed  how"  and  then 
it  was  too  simple  for  anything. 

Christopher  has  become  quite  famous — partly  through 
discovering  America  and  partly  by  standing  that  egg 
on  its  end:  But  a  modern  German  chemist  located  at 
present  in  Italy  would  make  old  Christopher  think  twice 
before  bringing  out  that  egg  trick  as  anything  remark- 
able. 

The  said  chemist  hit  on  the  idea  that,  since  soap  is 
the  best  all-around  cleaner  out,  it  is  the  proper  thing 
to  wash  dark-colored  and  evil-smelling  soap  with,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  into  a  light-colored,  sweet  product.  The 
idea  is  sublimely  simple  and  the  details  are  given  on  an- 
other page  in  the  descriptoion  of  the  English  patent 
secured  by  the  discoverer. 


Occasionally  we  hear  of  people  having  "builded  better 
than  they  knew,"  and  this  we  seem  to  have  done  in  pub- 
lishing our  August  issue  of  the  Soap  Journal.  Not 
till  the  paper  was  complete,  did  we  really  fully  realize 
ourselves  the  many  good  things  it  contained.  There 
were  original  contributions'  from  subscribers  in  Cuba  and 
in  Australia,  besides  four  others  in  different  states  of 
this  country.  There  were  also  important  news  collected 
from  many  sources  and  some  good  technical  articles.  A 
letter  received  last  month  from  a  valued  reader  puts  it: 
"The  August  number  of  the  American  Soap  Journal  of 
1903  will  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  development  of 
soap  making." 


Curiously  enough  the  problem  Why  Soap  Washes  was 
spoken  of  last  month  by  three  contributors  without  pre- 
vious arrangement.  Mr.  Hyllier  approaches  the  ques- 
tion from  a  systematic,  scientific  standpoint,  backed  by 
laborious  and  numerous  experiments.  Mr.  d'Estampes, 
at  the  other  extreme,  speaks  as  one  who  wants  to  make 
a  soap  that  shall  do  the  largest  amount  of  cleaning  and 
thereby  prove  profitable  to  its  manufacturer,  regardless 
of  atomic  weights,  density  of  vapors  and  unsatisfied 
radicals  or  other  theories.  Then  Mr.  Schmidt  occupies 
a  place  between  the  ultra-scientific  and  the  ultra-prac- 
tical correspondents  and  advances,  among  others,  an 
argument  which  we  have  not  heard  of  before,  namely 
that  the  very  act  of  decomposition  which  soap  undergoes 
while  dissolving  in  water,  is  at  least  one  important  fac- 
tor in  its  cleansing  effect.  There  are  other  instances 
where  chemicals  at  the  moment  of  their  separation  from 
their  compounds  (i.  e.  in  the  "nascent"  state)  have 
peculiar  properties,  and  if  something  like  this  be  true 
also  in  the  case  of  soaps,  then  a  new  link  has  been  found 


in  this  intricate  problem,  and  our  August  issue  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  it. 

But  we  have  been  promised  further  contributions  on 
this  subject  and  are  in  hopes  that  before  long  we  shall 
know  just  why  soaps  wash;  until  then  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  let  all  investigators  meet  each  other  in  our  col- 
ums  and  to  spread  the  results  of  their  efforts  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth. 


To  solve  such  a  problem  and  to  make  the  solution 
available  for  practical  purposes,  of  the  soap  manufac- 
turer, an  exchange  of  opinions,  thoughts,  results  of  scien- 
tific researches  and  practical  results,  are  all  required, 
and  the  columns  of  the  American  Soap  Journal  are 
the  one  place  that  can  act  the  role  of  an  efficient  ex- 
change. 


A  Hint  To  Editors. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal:  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  in  August  Journal,  Mr.  Hillyer's  article 
"On  the  Cleansing  Power  of  Soap,"  and  was  put  out 
not  a  little  upon  finding  on  page  325  the  informa- 
tion that,  it  is  "to  be  continued."  So  seldom  are  we 
fooled  in  this  way  by  the  Journal,  that  we  do  not  take 
the  precaution  to  look  at  the  end  of  any  article  it  con- 
tains, to  see  if  it  is  possibly  a  masked  patent  medicine 
ad.,  or  serial  love  story,  and  hence  we  feel  the  disap- 
pointment all  the  more,  when  we  are  "taken  in."  Tell 
me,  what  is  the  use  of  giving  us  a  piece  of  a  good  thing 
to-day,  with  the  promise  that  we  will  get  another  slice 
in  a  month  if  we  remain  good  and — alive  ?  Why  torture 
us  thusly  by  pinning  us  upon  the  ragged  edge  of  sus- 
pense and  expectancy  for  thirty  days?  Who  can  "keep 
track"  of  a  dozen  incompleted  articles  contained  in  the 
various  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies  which  every  soap 
maker  subscribes  to  from  choice  or  compulsion?  The 
capacity  of  the  average  human  memory  is  inadequate 
and  hence  the  busy  and  practical  soap  man,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  attempt  to  read  such  articles,  even  though  they 
hold  out  a  promise  of  containing  interesting  and  valu- 
able information.     Life  is  too  short. 

The  publishers  of  our  best  papers  and  periodicals  fully 
understand  this;  take  for  instance  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, (weekly)  which  might  well  be  accepted  as  a  model 
popular  scientific  paper,  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
(monthly)  as  the  model  of  a  family  paper;  if  they  have 
ever  published  anything  with  a  "to  be  continued"  or  "to 
be  concluded"  at  the  end,  I  have  not  noticed  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  German  papers  are  regular  nuisances 
in  this  respect;  takeforinstance  the  Seifensieder  Zeitu'ng 
published  in  Augsburg;  the  last  number  received,  dated 
Aug.  5th,  contains  only  six  (G)  articles  with  a  "Fort- 
setzuno-  folo-t"  or  "Schluss  folgt"  at  the  end,  besides 
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there  are  three  sections  of  a  "Bandwurm"  about  "Eine 
reiehe  Frau"  which  has  been -dragging  its  interminable 
length  through  the  advertising  columns  of  that  paper 
the  past  four  or  five  months.  Only  old  maids  would  read 
such,  trash.  They  have  some  very  good  things  in  Ger- 
many— beer  for  instance — but  let  us  not  emulate  the 
German  style  of  journalism. 

Articles  for  a  trade  journal,. particularly  if  it  is  a 
monthly,  should  be  published  complete  in  one  issue  and 
should  be  as  concise  as  is  consistent  with  the  subject  in 
hand;  much  can  be  said  in  a  thousand  words,  but  if  for 
any  reason  the  article  is  much  longer,  then  it  had  better 
lie  published  in  the  form  of  an  insertion  or  pamphlet  and 
this  sent  with  the  regular  paper.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  request  Mr.  Ilillyer  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  reprints  of  his  complete  article  "On  the 
Cleansing  Power  of  Soap*'  for  insertion  with  the  Sep- 
lein  Journal,  and  believe  such  a  kindness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  H.  and  yourself  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
your  reader-  and  bring  Mr.  Hillyer's  work  to  the  notice 
of  the  soap  people  more  effectively  than  if  you  publish 
it  piecemeal  in  regular  paper. 

Very  respectfully, 
Aug.  18, 1903.  A.M. 


Soap  Trade  In  Australia.. 

Habana,  17th  de  August,  de  1903. 

Dear  Sir:  As  your  correspondent  Na2  0-0  H2  says, 
-nine  fancy  soaps,  American,  English,  French,  etc.,  are 
sold  in  Australia. 

As  for  household  washing  soaps,  there  is  only  one 
foreign  soap  sold  in  Australia,  i.  e.  "Sunlight  Soap." 

The  Australian  public,  like  all  others/buys  foreign 
toilet  soaps  and  Sunlight  soap,  not  because  they  are 
better  than  those  manufactured  in  Australia,  but  be- 
cause they  come  from  afar  and  have  to  pay  a  big  price 
for  it:  whoever  was  ever  a  prophet  in  his  own  country? 

A  lady  in  Sydney  Mas  asking  a  friend  in  a  druggist 
shop:  What  is  this  "Savon"  soap  made  of?  She  was 
buying  French  Savon  and  would  not  buy  American,  Eng- 
lish  or  Australian  soaps  for  her  skin,  believing  that  this 
Savon  was  of  a  special  composition. 

American  manufacturers,  to  be  able  to  compete  for 
the  Australian  soaps,  will  have  to  learn  first  to  make 
soap  in  less  than  6  or  7  days  over  a  kettle  and  not  to  let 
it  lay  10  or  1?  days  in  kettle  when  made  before  framing, 
or  about  1  month  before  their  soap  is  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

In  Australia  the  soap  is  ready  for  market  7  days  after 
tallow  goes  into  the  kettle  and  often  in  less  time  than 
that. 

No.  at  present  American  manufacturers  cannot  com- 
pete with  their  Australian  confreres  for  laundry  soaps: 


they  have  woefully  neglected  the  use  of  silicate,  are  too 
long  making  their  soaps  and  in  consequence  need  larger 
profits  than  the  Australian  makers  to  pay  their  way. 

An  American  by  birth.  I  was  27  years  in  Australia 
and  had  9  factories  of  my  own  there,  so  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  d'Esta^U'Ks. 


Naval  Stores  Situation. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  lion.  Cromwell  Gibbons,  speaker  of  the 
late  house  of  representatives,  has  favored  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  journal  of  the  house  on  which  is  spread  the  pa- 
triotic "Appeal"  made  by  Hon.  Kobt.  McNamee  and  the 
bill  he  introduced.  Mr.  Gibbons  highly  appreciates  your 
attitude  and  considers  it  as  a  great  help  in  a  cause 
which  is  by  no  means  lost. 

The  publishing  of  that  appeal  and  of  the  bill  will 
enable  your  readers  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
fight  and  to  accurately  and  intelligently  gauge  the  situa- 
tion. As  I  have  already  said,  that  situation  is.  serious 
and  concerns  greatly  the  consumers  of  naval  stores:  in 
fact  it  affects  the  welfare  of  everyone  of  them,  be  they 
small  or  large  consumers,  and  there  is  n'ow  on  foot  a 
movement  which  promises  to  make  matters  worse: — it 
will  be  the  object  of  my  next  contribution,  as  this  time 
your  generosity  is  already  too  heavily  taxed  by  this  long 
communication.  Yours  very  truly, 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  22,  1903. 


A.  Moulie. 


[The  text  of  the  "Appeal"  appears  on  another  page; 
owing  to  its  length  and  accummulation  of  other  matters, 
we  cannot  possibly  find  space  this  month  to  also  copy 
the  bill,  to  our  regret. — Editor.] 


Patriotic  Soap  Makers. 

Habana,  17th  de  August,  de  1903. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  your  editorial  foot-note  to  my 
letter  in  last  issue  on  above  subject,  I  myself  think  that 
the  lather  is  produced  by  the  dissolution  of  particle-  of 
skin  and  dirt,  and  not  by  the  soap. 

A  freely  lathering  soap  does  not  necessarily  cleanse 
any  better  than  a  slow  lathering  soap.  I  think  in  prac- 
tice the  reverse  will  be  found  correct. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  pretend  to  pose  as  an  authority : 
I  am  painfully  aware  of  my  gross  ignorance  on  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  soaps;  I  know  nothing  of  chemistry  as 
I  said  and  many  manufacturers  who  require  chemists, 
etc..  would  very  likely  think  me  not  worth  $10  per  week 
to  make  soap  for  them  and  doubtless  rightly  so. 

I  think,  on  trial,  you  will  find  that  though  alkali 
diluted  in  water,  though  it  does  not  lather  much,  will 
cleanse  and  grease  in  water  will  not  cleanse,  but  smear. 
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I  have  peculiar  ideas  of  my  own,  have  been  called  a 
peculiar  man  and  a  cranky  soapmakcr  and  that  not 
very  long  ago. 

I  still  believe  that  it  is  the  alkali  that  cleanses  and 
not  the  soap ;  that  the  soap  merely  acts  as  the  conveyor 
of  the  alkalies. 

No  doubt  I  am  wrong,  but  such  is  my  belief. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  d'Estampes. 


An  Appeal. 

STATE. OF    FLORIDA. 
JOURNAL   OF  THE  HOLSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  June  4,  1903. 
The  following  was  ordered  spread  on  the  Journal : 
By  Mr.  McNamee  of  Hilsborough. 

AN   APPEAL 

To  every  Legislator,  The  Public  Press,  Every  Eight- 
Minded  Man,  Every  Public  Spirited  Citizen,  who  has 
anjr  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  State,  the  prosperity, 
health  and  happiness  of  its  people,  and  his  individual 
well-being. 

To  arrest  by  hand,  voice  and  vote,  by  any  and  every- 
thing in  his  power,  the  monstrous  depredations  now  be- 
ing perpetrated  in  the  pine  forests  of  Eloricla,  by  the 
remorseless  methods  of  the  naval  stores  interests  operat- 
ing in  this  State. 

A  powerfully  organized  body  of  men,  whose  only  right 
in  their  present  method,  is  the  might  of  monopoly  whose 
wholesale  disregard  of  and  callousness  of  the  future  wel- 
fare of  this  State  is  an  anomaly,  whose  only  motto  is  "de- 
stroy," and  who  are  steadily,  rapidly  and  absolutely  de- 
stroying the  greatset  product  of  our  soil,  sapping  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  State,  devouring  the  people's 
birth-right. 

Shall  the  interest  of  these  few  men  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail over  the  well  being  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple? 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  reckless  boxing,  as  practiced  by 
the  turpentine  operators,  kills  a  pine  tree,  log  size,  in 
from  3  to  4  yeaxs,  leaving  the  tree  worthless  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 

That  fire  and  high  winds  are  fatal  to  trees  that  have 
been  boxed. 

That  saplings  are  not  spared,  the  boxing  of  small  trees 
kills  them  in  about  a  year,  thus  leaving  absolutely  no 
chance  of  second  growth.  A  wanton  waste  of  the  wealth 
of  the  soil. 

That  in  all  turpentine  estimates  and  figures,  3  years  is 
the  average  period  for  working  an  orchard — 3  years  to 
ruin  a  million  acres  of  good  timber  land. 

That  over  300,000,000  boxes  are  already  cut,  which 
means  that  over  2,000,000  acres  of  Florida's'  richest 
timber  land  is  on  the  road  to  utter  ruin. 


That  inevitably  the  forests  of  the  State  will  be  utterly 
devasted  in  from  5  to  10  years. 

That  the  impending  wreck  of  our  vast  timber  re- 
sources, tine  direful  menace  to  health,  the  ruin  of  our 
climate,  and  the  subversion  of  the  wealth  of  the  land, 
are  almost  unthinkable  matters. 

That  in  these  destructive  operations',  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, there  is  enormous  and  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
products  of  the  tree. 

That  the  waste  in  gathering  and  distilling  the  sap, 
reaches  to  the  frightful  proportion  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  of  the  tree. 

.  That  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  demolition,  the 
turpentine  operators  do  not  even  manufacture  pure  pro- 
ducts. 

That  in  the  reckless  methods  of  gathering  and  distill- 
ing, no  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  impurities. 

That  tests  show  15  per  cent  of  impurities  in  spirits 
supplied  to  the  drug  trade  for  medicinal  use. 

That  about  40,000  barrels  of  kerosene  oil  are  used  for 
adulteration  every  year.     • 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  is  a  remedy  accessible  for 
all  this,  and  already  demonstrated  to  the  turpentine 
operators,  which  will  prevent  this  frightful  waste,  pre- 
serve the  pine  forests'  and  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  naval  stores  interests. 

That  this  remedy  lies  in  enforcing  the  operators  to 
adopt  the  '"cup"  system  of  gathering  the  sap  and  employ 
a  preliminary  heating  operation  in  distilling. 

That  the  cup  system  has  been  in  successful  operation 
in  France  for  more  than  40  years,  and  has  been  advo- 
cated and  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  in  this  country. 

That  it  has  been  and  always  was  recognized  by  the 
turpentine  operators  as  efficient  and  successful. 

That  it  must  be  abnormal  disregard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  that  has  prevented  the  operators  from 
adopting  the  cup  system. 

That  this  system  eliminates  waste,  turns  out  pure, 
high-grade  products,  increases  the  output  from  the  tree 
and  actually  raises  the  value  of  the  whole  product. 

That  the  life  of  the  tree  is  unimpaired,  its'  vigor  re- 
mains, unabated,  thus  insuring  an  output  for  a  lifetime 
instead  of  three  years. 

That,  thus,  the  industry  that  brings  great  revenue  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  will  be  here  for  time  indefinite 
instead  of  a  paltry  five  or  ten  years,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  our  sister  States'.  We  keep  the  "goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs." 

IN   BRIEF. 

The;  life  of  the  tree  is  not  impaired,  insuring  maxi- 
mum output. 

The  danger  from  fire  and  high  winds  is  nominal. 
The  tree  is  always  available  for  lumber  purposes. 
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A  lusty  second  growth  is  assured. 

The  life  of  the  turpentine  industry  is  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. 

Land  is  worth  more  because  it  will  produce  more. 

The  income  from  turpentine  land  is  a  matter  of  a  life 
time  instead  of  a  few  years. 

The  question  is,  will  you  sit  supinely  down  and  let 
this  unnatural  transgression  of  all  right  and  justice, 
travel  serenely  onward  until  the  greatest  natural  re- 
source in  Florida  is  transferred  to  the  pockets  of  the 
devastators? 

The  wealth  of  a  State  is  not  in  its  banks  and  great 
corporate  institutions — it  lies  in  the  products  of  the 
soil. 

Will  you  raise  no  hand  or  voice  against  the  unjust 
absorption  of  this  wealth  by  a  few  men  powerfully  or- 
ganized ? 

Will  you  allow  the  interests  of  a  few  to  prevail  over 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  whole  people,  the  health, 
the  prosperity  of  all? 

It  is  passing  strange  that  no  branch  of  a  method  of 
turpentining,  so  vital  to  the  State  and  people,  has 
reached  the  halls  of  this  legislature  of  1903.  It  has  not 
been  even  remotely  hinted,  in  the  various  bills  already 
introduced,  in  alleged  restraint  of  turpentining  methods. 
Can  it  he  that  this  cup  system  is  the  one  thing  the 
operators  want  to  avoid? 

Will  you  legislators  cast  no  vote  against  such  whole- 
sale malpractice?  Will  you  contribute  nothing  toward 
staying  the  hands  of  this  grasping  combination  of  greed 
and  indurated  power,  that  is  riding  rough-shod  over 
every  individual  and  collective  interest  in  this  State? 

Within  these  pages'  that  follow,  you  will  find  : 

(1)  A  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature,  by 
the  Hon.  Eobert  MeXamee,  which  will  cover  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cup  system. 

(2)  A  brief  description  of  the  present  method  of 
turpentining. 

( :! )  A  brief  description  of  the  cup  system  of  tur- 
pentining. 

(  1  )      Comments  upon  each. 

( 5)  Results  and  conclusions  drawn  from  each. 

(6)  Articles  from  the  Times-Union  and  Metropolis 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla. —  (Sent  by  E.  Moulie.) 

(7)  Open  letter  addressed  to  the  Representatives  of 
this  State  at  this  legislature  by  Mr.  E.  Moulie,  chemist, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

PRESEXT   METHOD   OF   TURPEXTIXIXG. 

(Extracted  from  Araer.  Soap  Journal  for  Jan.,  1891.) 
As  practiced  by  the  operators  in  Florida  and  neigh- 
boring states,  beginning  in  October  of  each  year,  a  hole 
or  ••box"  is  cut  in  the  tree,  near  the  ground,  about  a  foot 
across,  6  or  7  inches  high,  any  old  depth,  and  with  the 


bottom  slanting  toward  the  center.  In  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, the  sap  Hows  up  the  pores  of  the  tree  and  bleeds 
into  this  box. 

Gathering  the  sap  or  "dipping"  as  it  is  called,  begins 
in  April  and  is  performed  with  a  chisel-shaped  iron  about 
4  inches  wide,  attached  to  a  handle  4  feet  long.  The 
laborer  dips  this  chisel  into  the  box  and  flirts  the  sap 
toward  a  bucket,  placed  on  the  ground  as  near  the  tree 
roots  will  allow.  It  is  supposed  he  gets  two-thirds  of  it, 
the  rest  is  on  the  ground. 

After  a  couple  of  clippings  the  tree  is  "chipped"  above 
the  box.  That  is.  a  shaving  a  half-inch  wide,  is  pulled 
off  above  and  from  each  side  of  the  box,  with  a  hooked 
blade  attached  to  a  two  foot  handle.  Sap  of  course  flows 
freely  from  the  fresh  cut.  This  operation  is  called  'pull- 
ing bark.'  The  chipping  is  continued,  at  intervals,  up 
the  tree  until  October.  As  the  tree  is  scored  above  the 
box,  as  much  sap  often  runs  to  waste  as  is  caught  by  the 
box. 

After  the  dipping  season  the  trees  must  be  scraped  to 
obtain  the  sap,  in  the  shape  of  white  gum,  which  has  ac- 
cumulated on  the  chipped  face.  This  is  done  by  scrap- 
ing off  the  gum  with  a  wide  chisel  into  a  rough  trough 
made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  presumed  that  the  laborer 
gets  a  part  of  the  gum  this  way,  the  rest  on  the  ground. 

The  sap  reaches  the  still,  well  mixed  with  chips,  twigs, 
pine  leaves  and  dirt  from  the  trees  and  ground,  and  is 
poured,  as  it  comes  into  the  still.  When  the  turpentine 
has  been  distilled  from  the  sap,  the  residue  in  the  still, 
a  mixture  of  chips,  dirt  and  liquid  rosin,  is  poured  over 
a  course  wire  screen,  covered  with  cotton  batting,  and 
into  a  trough  underneath.  This  is  the  commercial  rosin. 
When  the  mixture  on  the  screen  begins  to  harden,  it  is 
dumped  out,  cotton  and  all. 

WASTE. 

It  is  evident  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this 
method  there  is  enormous  and  unnecessary  waste  and 
yet  the  operators  persist  in  the  practice  and  application 
of  it.  in  the  face  of  what  has  ben  shown  conclusively  to 
be  a  far  superior  method.  Besides  every  still  can  be 
found  tons  and  tons  of  rosin  gone  to  waste  and  what 
with'this  and  the  waste  of  the  sap  that  does  not  reach 
the  boxes  and  of  that  which  is  flirted  over  the  ground 
and  all  the  other  waste  put  together,  there  is  doubtless 
a  loss  of  half  the  waste  put  together.  This  can  be  saved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  cup  system  and  of  a  preliminary 
operation  before  distilling. 

THE  CURSE  OF  BOXIXG. 

But  while  this  frightful  and  unnecessary  waste  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all,  because  it  is  squandering 
the  wealth  the  soil  produces,  it  is  of  secondary  moment, 
in  the  face  of  the  unthinkable  menace  to  the  State  and 
all  its  people  which  is  contained  in  the  "boxing"  of  trees 
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as  described  by  the  turpentine  operators  and  farmers 
of  this  State.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  or  overdraw 
the  condition  that  will  surely  ensue  if  these  methods 
continue.  , 

In  all  estimates'  and  figures,  in  turpentine  operations, 

3  years  is  the  average  period  for  working  an  orchard. 
Think  of  it  — 3years  to  ruin  a  tract  of  timber  after  it  is 
sold  or  leased  for  turpentining. 

The  trees  are  back-boxed  from  the. start,  large  trees 
often  have  three  boxes.  The  first  box  .cut  in  a  tree,  will 
cut  off  about  one-fourth  of  its  trunk,  in  a  medium  sized 
tree,  and  the  next  cut  much  more.  Where  large  trees 
have  three  boxes,  more  than  half  the  trunk  is  cut  off, 
while  in  all  cases  where  a  tree  is  back-boxed,  the  width 
of  the  bark  between  the  chipped,  faces,  does  not  exceed 

4  inches  and  is  often  3  inches. 

Outside  of  the  danger  from  fire,  which  is  fatal  to  a 
tree  that  has  been  back-boxed,  and  high  wind?,  winch 
blow  down  thousands  of  trees'  in  this  condition,  this 
means  the. tree  is  ruined  from  the  start,  its  strength 
and  vigor  impaired  and  it  is  killed  within  3  or  4  years 
of  boxing.  A  wanton  waste  of  wealth  of  the  soil.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  boxed  timber 
is  killed  in  the  first  year. 

Be  it  understood  that  even  with  this'  method  and  only 
boxing  the  tree  on  one  side,  at  a  time,  chipping  up  about 
one  foot  per  year,  a  turpentine  orchard  ought  to  be  pro- 
ductive for  15  years.  But  no,  the  operators  do  all  this  in 
about  3  years  and  not  satisfied  with  killing  the  log-sized 
trees,  in  this  time,  they  box  the  saplings,  thus  leaving 
absolutely  no  chance  for  a  .second  growth.  Boxing  small 
trees,  kills  them  in  about  One  year,  which  if  allowed  to 
grow,  would  become  marketable,  then  could  be  boxed  and 
stilHeave  some  value  for  lumbering  purposes. 

THE  I>7EVTTABLE  RESULT. 

To  put  the  matter  into  figures,  a  crop  is  the  sap  from 
10,000  trees,  commonly  covering  100  acres.  One  still 
will  handle  the  product  of  30  crops,  .300,000  trees  or 
3,000  acres.  There  are  upwards  of  400  operators  now 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is  estimated  there  are  about 
300,000,000  boxes  cut.  Supposing  that  a  portion  of 
the  trees  have  3  boxes  and  the  small  trees  only  1  box, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  200,000,000  trees  have 
already  been  boxed.  This  means  in  unmistakable  .fig- 
ures' that  at  least  2,000,000  acres  of  Florida's  richest 
lands  are  already  on  the  road  to  annihilation. 

I?    WE   STOP   TO   THINK. 

It  must  be  seen  that  in  from  5  to  10  years,  the  forests 
of  the  state  will  be  utterly  devastated  and  we  will  join 
our  sister  states  in  mourning  for  desolated  lands,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  which,  not  suitable  for  cultivation  can. 
only  produce  the  pine. 

A  fitting  deduction  from  these  facts,  is  to  say  that,  any 
state,  in  which  the  turpentine  industry  has  reached  a 


large  point,  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it,  is  carried  on,  suffers  or  will  suffer  in  a  deteriora- 
tion and  loss  of  its  forests,  much  more  than  it  receives 
from  this  industry.  Consecpiently  it  would  be  better  if 
the  turpentine  business  were  absolutely  prohibited  in 
any  state  having  important  timber  resources. 

ADULTERATION. 

Successful  distillation  should  extract  all  the  spirits  in 
a  pure  state:  it  should  leave  the  solid  constituent,  rosin, 
pure  and  nearly  white,  and  there  should  not  be  any  im- 
purity or  residue  left  after  the  operation  is  over.  These 
results  can  lie  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  every  im- 
purity before  charging  the  still.  From  the  foregoing  it 
is  manifest  that  the  contrary  is  true  of  the  practice  of 
the  operators  in  this  country. 

Reports  of  a  test  made  by  Mr.  E.  Moulie,  chemist, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. — in  an  experiment  with  several  gal- 
lons of  spirits,  selected  from  different  makers,  no  less' 
than  17  ounces  of  impurities  of  a  disgusting  nature  were 
found  per  gallon  of  spirits.  The  spirits  were  supplied 
to  the  drug  trade  for  medicinal  use.  This  represents 
about  15  per  cent,  impurities. 

It  has  been  established  that  about  40,000  barrels  of 
kerosene  oil  have  been  used  for  adulteration  every  year. 
Kerosene  is  worth  about  8  or  10  cents  per  gallon.  The 
reason  for  its  use  is  obvious'. 

As  a  result  of  the  i;se  of  the  cup  system  in  France, 
practiced  for  more  than  40  years,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  impure  turpentine  products.  Their  high-grade 
and  purity  would  put  to  shame  the  products'  turned  out 
in  this  country. 

The  remedy  for  this  alarming  and  menacing  condition 
is  found  in  the  adoption  of  the.  "eup"  system,  lately  ex- 
ploited by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows : 

THE   CUP  AND  CUTTER  SYSTEM  OF  TURPENTINE. 

Used  in  France  for  over  40  years,  and  lately  advocated  . 
by  Dr.  Ohas.  H.  Herty,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
in  this  country. 

Instead  of  the  destructive  box,  an  earthen  cup,  shape 
of  a  flower-pot,  of  the  same  capacity  as  a  standard  box, 
is  used  to  catch  the  sap.  The  cup  is  suspended  by  a 
half-inch  hole  in  its  rim,  from  a  nail  driven  into  the 
tree.  Two  flat  faces  are  chopped  with  cornering  axes 
and  has  inclined  converging  incisions  is  made  in  each 
face,  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  other,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  two  sheet  iron  gutters'.  These  gutters  sloping 
downward  toward  each  other,  carry  the  sap  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  and  thence  into  the  cup,  which  hangs 
about  an  inch  below  the  bottom  end  of  the  lower  gutter. 
The  half-inch  nail  hole  in  the  cup  permits  an  overflow 
of  water  in  time  of  rain,  without  loss  of  gum,  and  at  the 
same  time  forms  a  seal  which  prevents  evaporation. 
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Each  season  the  cup  and  gutters  are  moved  up  and 
placed  immediately  below  the  streak,  thus  insuring  a 
yield  greater  in  quantity  and  of  better  quality  than  is 
possible  where  the  gum  must  tlow  over  a  long  dry  lace  to 
reach  the  box. 

In  dipping,  the  accumulated  scrape  is  first  removed 
from  the  gutters  by  means  of  a  dipping  knife,  made  for 
tbis  purpose,  and  pushed  down  into  the  cup.  The  cup  is 
then  removed  from  the  nail  and  by  a  circular  movement 
of  the  knife  is  emptied  into  the  bucket,  thus  eliminating 
all  waste,  the  sap  in  the  cup  is  cleaned  of  all  impurities, 
leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  before  emptied  into  the  bucket. — 
| .  i  merican  Soap  Journal,  May,  1891.] 

The  scraping  of  accumulated  sap  from  the  faces,  after 
October,  is  also  conducted,  with  great  care,  with  sack 
cloths  placed  around  the  tree  to  catch  all  that  falls. 

In  distilling  nothing  is  lost.  Before  distilling,  the  ac- 
cumulated sap  is  put  into  a  bowl-shaped,  tin-coated  cop- 
per kettle  of  the  capacity  of  two  distillations,  set  over 
a  furnace  and  heated  sufficiently  to  liquify,  thus  permit- 
ting all  impurities,  then  in  suspension,  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  The  sap  is  continuously  stirred, 
with  a  long  spatula,  for  a  period  of  from  6  to  8  hours  and 
then  is  left  to  itself  over  night.  In  the  morning  all  the 
impurities  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  in  nearly  a 
solid  mass  and  are  not  disturbed  by  the  operation  of 
transferring  to  the  still.  This  is  done  with  long- 
handled,  tin-coated  copper  pans',  with  which  the  purified 
sap  is  poured  through  a  sieve  lined  with  straw,  which  is 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  still,  thus  removing  impuri- 
ties left. 

By  virtue  of  this  preliminary  heating,  the  distilling 
leaves  almost  no  residue  of  impurity,  still  the  liquid 
rosin  is  filtered  through  a  fine  brass  sieve  instead  of  a 
course  copper  screen,  in  order  to  produce  the  highest 
possible  grade  of  rosin.  The  product  is  a  rosin  that  re- 
sembles a  fine  block  of  flint  and  the  residue  does  not 
amount  to  2  pounds  for  an  operation  of  12  barrels. 

RESULTS. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  over  ordinary  methods 
are  -o  great,  so  important  and  so  varied,  that  nothing 
short  of  abnormal  indifference  and  disregard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  and  its  people,  can  refuse  to  accept 
them.— (Am.  Soap  Jr..  May.  1891.) 
QUALITY. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  preventative  treatment 
throughout,  cannot  hut  produce  a  very  different  class  of 
goods,  both  liquid  and  solid.  The  grade  of  the  products 
is  vastly  improved  throughout  and  particularly  during 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  years.  Higher  grades 
must  bring  higher  prices. 

QUANTITY. 

Instead  of  killing  the  tree  in  from  3  to  5  vears.  its 
strength  i-  left  unimpaired ;  therefore  in  a  healthier  con- 


dition and  conducive  to  a  greater  flow  of  sap.  By  offer- 
ing a  similar  face  for  the  sap  to  flow  over  and  providing 
the  seal  in  the  cup,  there  is  far  less'  evaporation.  By 
actual  test  at  Ocilla,  Ga.,  where  half  a  crop  was  worked 
by  the  cup  system  against  half  a  crop  with  boxes,  it  was 
found  that  production  of  turpentine  was  23  per  cent. 
more  by  cup  system  than  by  boxing  and  the  yield  of  only 
the  higher  grades  of  rosin. 

WASTE. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  cup  system  there  is  al- 
most a  total  absence  of  waste  in  the  gathering  of  the  sap. 
Whereas,  under  the  old  system,  three  barrels  of  the  pro- 
duct were  lost  out  of  every  seven  that  came  from  the 
tree.  Under  the  new  system  there  is  practically  no  loss ; 
therefore  the  operator  could  afford  to  work  nearly  half 
as  much  land  with  the  cup  system  and  secure  the  same 
results  as  if  he  worked  twice  as  much  the  old  way.  Add 
this  to  the  saving  in  distillation,  as  outlined  above,  and 
it  means  that  the  operator  can  get  twice  the  product 
from  his  orchard  with  practically  the  same  expense  of 
operating. 

OTHER    ADVANTAGES. 

When  once  a  tree  has  been  worked  out  under  the  old 
system,  it  costs  quite  as  much  to  box  a  new  tree,  while 
the  cups  and  gutters  are  readily  transferred  from  a 
worked  out  tree  to  a  new  one.  Further,  by  the  great 
saving  in  labor,  there  will  always  be  a.  supply  of  hands 
where  there  is  now  a  lack. 

PROFIT  AND  COST  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

The  figures  from  the  test  at  Ocilla,  Ga.,  show  that  the 
excess  sales  of  the  first  year's  crop  secured  by  the  cup 
system  over  that  secured  by  the  box  system,  were  $413. 
To  cut  boxes  for  a  crop  costs  $200,  while  to  put  in  the 
cup  outfit  costs  $350,  but  the  sales  when  the  cup  system 
is  used  are  so  much  greater,  both  because  of  the  quantity 
of  gum  secured  and  the  superior  quality  of  it,  that  not 
only  is  the  output  paid  for  out  of  the  excess  yield,  but 
there  is  still  a  balance  to  the  good  of  $263.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  profits  merely  for  the  first  year ;  the  profits 
for  the  second  year  are  much  greater,  through  the  sav- 
ing by  the  new  method  of  the  evaporation  of  the  gum. 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  rosin  which  takes  place  un- 
der the  old  system.  Excess  profit  on  second  year  would 
he  $341.  on  the  third,  $513,  on  the  fourth,  $51(5. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

But.  to  put  aside  all  the  advantages  above  enumerated, 
the  profits  to  the  naval  stores  people,  the  purer  and 
higher  grade  products,  the  elimination  of  waste,  etc.. 
the  vital  and  all-absorbing  duty  of  the  people  of  Florida 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  great 
pine  forests  of  the  State,  now  being  ruthlessly  accom- 
plished by  the  methods  of  a  body  of  men  whose  greed  is 
insatiable,  and  whose  utter  disregard  of  any  right  but 
their  own  right,  is  monstrous. 
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This  can  absolutely  be  effected  by  compelling  them 
to  use  the  cup  system  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Herty,  and 
briefly  outlined  in  the  foreoing.  Add  to  this  a  law  for 
the  protection  of  saplings  and  the  State  will  preserve 
its  forests,  the  naval  stores  operators  will  increase  their 
profits,  and  the  industry  that  brings  so  great  an  income 
to  the  people  of  the  State  will  be  here  for  time  indefinite 
instead  of  a  paltry  five  or  ten  years,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  our  sister  states. 

The  life  of  the  tree  is  not  impaired,  its  vigor  remains 
unabated,  giving  the  maximum  output  of  sap  without 
injury  to  itself,  the  danger  from  fire  and  high  winds  is 
nominal,  the  tree  is  always  available  for  lumber  pur- 
poses, a  lusty  second  growth  is  assured,  the  life  of  the 
turpentine  industry  is  indefinitely  prolonged,  land  is 
worth  more  because  it  will  produce  more,  and  the  in- 
come from  turpentine  land  is  a  matter  of  lifetime  in- 
stead of  a  few  years. 

Verification  of  these  statements  can  be  had  by  in- 
quiring of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


T5he  Millionaire's  Opportunity. 

BY  ROBERT  BARR. 


Reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Coypright,  1903,  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


Comparatively  speaking,  Sidney  Austen  was  a  poor 
man;  that  is  to  say,  his  possessions  might  realize  any- 
thing from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  millions,  depending 
on  how  shrewdly  they  were  disposed  of;  still,  he  was 
recognized  as  a  coming  factor  in  the  financial  world  who 
would  ultimately  make  his  fortune,  if  prosperity  con- 
tinued, and  perhaps  own  a  railway  or  two  in  the  near 
future.  In  personal  appearance  he  seemed  little  more 
than  a  boy ;  nevertheless,  he  was  a  great  deal  older  than 
he  looked.  His  closely  cropped  black  hair  was  still  with- 
out astreak  of  gray  and  his  smoothly  shaven  face  deceived 
the  casual  guesser  at  his  years.  He  had  inherited  a  good 
constitution,  and  in  his  early  life  the  outdoor  work  on 
the  farm  with  the  homely  but  healthful  fare  of  the  agri- 
culturist had  given  him  a  stock  of  health  to  start  when 
he  came  to  the  city,  but  as  his  hank  account  increased  he 
found  he  had  drawn  heavily  on  the  balance  of  health 
to  his  credit.  This  was  why  the  celebrated  specialist 
had  been  looking  him  over  for  half  an  hour. 

"There  is  nothing  organically  wrong  with  you,"  said 
the  doctor  a  little  doubtfully.  "You've  been  thinking 
too  much  and  too  hard  for  too  many  years  right  on  end, 
so  your  vitality  is  a  good  deal  lower  than  it  ought  to  be. 
How  would  it  do  if  I  were  to  prescribe  a  little  run  to 
Europe,  for  instance,  on  a  slow  steamer  ?" 

Sidney  Austen  shook  his  head. 


"Utterly  impossible  at  the  present  moment,  doctor. 
Can't  you  give  me  a  tonic  to  brace  me  up  for  a  while?" 

"Sea  air  is  the  best  tonic,"  continued  the  doctor ;  "sea 
air  for  your  lungs  and  a  rest  for  your  brain." 

"No  good,  doctor,  I  couldn't  stop  thinking  if  I  tried; 
and  to  be  out  of  touch  with  all  creation  on  an  ocean  liner 
just  at  this  juncture  would  add  worry  to  the  thinking, 
so  I  fear  your  prescription  would  do  more  harm  than 
good." 

"I  want  that  calculating  apparatus  of  yours  to  have 
a  month's  rest.  Can't  you  interest  yourself  in  some- 
thing that  won't  matter  whether  it  goes  right  or  wrong? 
Do  you  photograph,  or  motor,  or  climb  mountains,  or 
camp  out?     What  is  your  fad?" 

"Money-making,"  snapped  Austen  with  decision. 

"What's  your  favorite  recreation,  then?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Money-making,"  repeated  the  millionaire. 

"What  did  you  do  as  a  boy  ?" 

"Ploughed  in  the  spring,  pitched  hay  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, cradled  wheat  later,  husked  corn  in  the  fall  and  fed 
cattle  during  the  winter/'  replied  the  millionaire  with  a 
smile. 

"Useful  occupations,"  retorted  the  doctor,  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  looked  on  the 
millionaire's  former  activity  as  being  of  more  use  to  the 
world  than  his  present  employment;  but  the  professional 
man  was  the  intimate  of  the  rich  and  never  said  any- 
thing undiplomatic.  "Do  you  own  a  farm  now?"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Several  hundred  of  them,"  replied  Austen. 

"Well,  can't  you  knock  off  for  a  month  and  renew  your 
youth  pitching  hay  again  ?" 

"I  may  go  and  husk  corn  in  the  autumn,  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  doctor,  I  dare  not  leave  New  York  just 
now,  so  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  will 
have  to  get  in  their  hay  without  my  assistance.  Unless 
you  say  I'm  in  a  critical  condition,  I  think  we'll  have  to 
fall  back  on  your  bottle  of  pick-me-up." 

"No.  your  condition  is  not  critical,"  admitted  the  doc- 
tor, rising,  "but  the  trouble  I  see  is  that  you  will  post- 
pone and  postpone,  until  your  case  is  serious.  Is  your 
present  deal  an  important  one?" 

"Oh,  a  matter  of  five  or  six  millions.  I've  got  every- 
thing straight  and  the  end's  in  sight,  but  the  situation 
will  bear  watching  for  six  weeks  or  more." 

"I  wish  you  would  spend  those  six  weeks  up  in  the 
woods  with  a  gun,  or  whipping  a  stream  with  rod  and 
line,  or  even  tramping  over  the  country  with  a  camera; 
but  of  course  all  that  would  do  later  if  I  were  sure  that 
another  deal  would  not  quickly  follow  this  one.  Any- 
how I'll  send  on  a  bottle  of  tonic,  and  if  you  can  let 
up  on  mental  arithmetic  as  much  as  possible  we'll  talk 
about  husking  corn  when  the  weather  gets  cooler." 

The  doctor  took  his  departure  and  Sidney  Austen, 
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glancing  at  his  watch,  left  for  the  secret  meeting  of  the 
Soap  Trust  where,  as  the  promoter  of  that  organization, 
he  was  to  occupy  the  chair. 

Everybody  was  in  place  when  he  entered  the  directors' 
room  at  the  Austen  National  Bank,  and  important  people 
were  waiting  with  some  impatience  for  their  chairman. 
Sidney  Austen  nodded  to  this  man  and  that,  walked  to 
the  table,  and  took  his  seat  without  explanation  or 
apology  for  being  seven  minutes  late.  Even  if  he  had 
been  older  or  of  less  importance  he  was  a  man  to  make 
bis  influence  felt  in  any  gathering  that  included  him. 
He  never  raised  bis  voice  above  its  ordinary  tone,  was 
never  angry,  never  enthusiastic.  His  penetrating  eye 
had  an  effect  that  was  almost  hypnotic,  and  a  word  from 
him  did  more  to  overcome  opposition  than  the  most  im- 
pressive eloquence  of  others.  He  seemed  invariably  so 
calm  and  sure  of  himself  bat  it  was  a  brave  man  who 
ventured  to  oppose  him. 

Before  he  opened  the  door  of  the  directors'  room  he 
beard  the  sound  of  a  heated  discussion  within,  but  bis 
mere  presence  quelled  this  instantly,  and,  as  he  walked 
to  his  chair,  complete  silence  reigned.  His  manner  was 
almost  always  conciliatory  and  he  would  make  any  con- 
cession  asked  for  so  long  as  it  did  not  impinge  on  the 
nub  of  the  business,  but.  once  that  was  reached  Austen 
was  immovable,  although  scrupulously  polite,  and  even 
deferential  to  his  opponents. 

Seated  in  the  chair,  he  drew  toward  him  a  document 
which  he  glanced  over  rapidly  as  the  others  took  their 
places  up  and  down  the  long  table.  It  had  ben  rumored 
that  there  Mas  some  division  betwen 'various  members 
of  the  syndicate  regarding  the  method  of  procedure,  but 
all  the  larger  holders  expected  that  Sidney  Austen  would 
speedily  quell  any  revolt  that  might  show  itself.  It  was 
always  the  smaller  men.  the  minority  holders  of  stock, 
who  made  a  fuss,  and  who  considered  they  would  carry 
through  a  deal  more  successfully  than  the  giants  of  the 
business.  Sidney  Austen,  at  the  first  rumor  of  diver- 
gence, bad.  quietly  made  his  position  impregnable  by 
either  buying  or  securing  options  on  all  the  leading  soap 
man u factories  of  the  country,  and  be  alone  knew  that 
the  deal  was  bound  to  go  through,  no  matter  who  op- 
posed it.  He  could  have  got  up.  in  his  place  and  said 
so  with  a  brutal  directness  that  would  have  smothered 
discussion  at  the  outset,  but  that  was  never  his  way  of 
doing  business.  Conciliation  was  always  the  keynote  of 
bis  action.  He  would  rather  win  a  man  to  his  side  than 
beat  him  down  and  trample  over  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman  quietly.  "I  take  it 
this  meeting  is  purely  formal,  and  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  affix  your  signatures  to  this  document, 
which  each  of  vou  has  already  read  and  approved." 
Saying  this.  "Mr  Austen  took  up  a  pen,  wrote  his  name 
on  the  paper  and  pushed  it  to  the  man  at  his  right  hand. 


The  person  on  the  right  was  about  to  sign  when  a  man 
near  the  foot  of  the  table  sprang  up. 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said.  "I  agree 
with  you  that  we  have  all  read  the  document,  but  I  do 
not  agree  that  we  all  approve.  I,  for  one,  do  not  ap- 
prove, and  I  think  I  may  say  there  are  others  with  me." 

Austen  leaned  back  somewhat  wearily  in  his  chair. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Stretton,"  he  .said  slowly,  "let  us  hear 
the  objection." 

"My  objection  is,"  shouted  Stretton,  "that  we  are 
throwing  away  money.  There  is  no  sense  in  buying  up 
all  these  smaller  factories.  Let  'em  shut  up  shop  or  we 
will  crush  them.  No  single  manufacturer  can  stand  out 
against  this  combination.  Now  1  venture  to  say  that  I 
could  carry  through  this  deal  at  something  like  a  million 
less  than  this  document  proposes,  and  I  don't  see  the  use 
of  our  throwing  away  a  million.     I  want  my  share  of  it." 

Several  others'  seemed  to  want  their  share  of  it.  too, 
for  there  was  a  murmur  of  approval  to  greet  this  em- 
phatic statement. 

The  chairman  made  no  comment  but  leaned  back 
with  half-closed  eyes  as  if  he  took  very  little  interest 
in  what  bad  been  said.  The  man  at  bis  right,  who  sat 
with  pen  poised  in  the  air,  glanced  at  the  chairman,  and 
seeing  he  had  apparently  no  intention  of  replying,  said 
firmly :  "The  smaller  factories,  if  left  out,  are  sure  to 
combine,  and  so  instead  of  wiping  up  the  business  clean 
we  leave  the  elements  of  competition  and  opposition 
against  us." 

"That's  nonsense,"  cried  the  man  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  "What  can  a  parcel  of  factories  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  that  at  the  utmost  could  not  be 
capitalized  for  more  than  a  million,  do  against  our  com- 
bination of  thirty  millions?  We  can  snuff  'en  1  out  as 
easv  as  that,'"  and  the  man  snapped  his  fingers  over  the 
table. 

Still  the  chairman  said  nothing,  and  drawing  courage 
from  bis  silence,  two  or  three  others  rose  consecutively 
and  agreed  that  if  a  million  could  be  saved  it  ought  to 
be.  One  benign  old  gentleman,  who!  seemed  disap- 
pointed that  the  chairman  had  not  throttled  this  discus- 
sion, which  showed  signs  of  becoming  formidable,  spoke 
de/preeatingly  of  the  proposal  to  crush  his  fellow-man, 
but  he  was  answered  up  and  down  the  table  by  the  phrase 
that  business  was  business,  and  that  incontrovertible  ap- 
horism shut  him  up. 

At  l?st  the  chairman  seemed  to  wake,  and  lending 
forward  said  sweetly:  "How  long  do  you  think.  Mr. 
Stretton,  it  would  take  you  to  form  this  combination 
tlnl  would  save  us  a  million?" 

"I  could  do  it  in  three  weeks,"  replied  Stretton,  some- 
what less  boisterously  than  he  bad  spoken  before.  He 
seeded  rather  l>ewildered  to  be  taken  so  abruptly  at  his 
word  and  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  con- 
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fidence  of  his  attitude,  but  he  could  not  now  withdraw, 
and  his  friends'  looked  anxiously  at  him  and  the  chair- 
man alternately. 

"Very  good,"  said  Austen  quietly.  "I  propose  that  we 
adjourn  this  meeting  until  to-day  month,  unless  Mr. 
Stretton  calls  it  sooner.  Time  is  money,  and  ,if  Mr. 
Stretton  con  transform  thirty  days  into  a  million  I  think 
I  can  promise  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks."' 

It  was  evident  that  this  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  meeting  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  many  there 
present,  and  a  murmur  of  conversation  filled  the  room  as 
Mr.  Austeri  rose  and  pushed  back  his  chair.  Almost 
instantly  two  groups  formed,  the  larger  round  Sidney 
Austen,  while  the  smaller  and  more  excited  portion  gath- 
ered around  Stretton.  Trust-forming  is  a  precarious  bus- 
iness at  best  and  the  shrewder  heads  of  the  meeting  were 
uneasy  over  the  proposed  loss  of  a  month,  where,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  time  was  the  very  essence  of  the 
contract.  Anything  might  happen  in  a  month ;  the  risk 
of  publicity  alone  was  not  one  to  be  taken  lightly.  They 
quietly  cursed  Stretton's  interference,  but  nevertheless 
were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  Austn's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  He  should  have  sent  round  the  paper,  they 
thought,  and  if  any  one  "refused  to  sign  let  him  take  the 
risk  of  his  refusal ;  but  to  postpone  matters  for  another 
thirty  days  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  everything  was 
ready  for  striking  and  the  iron  was  hot,  seemed  to  them 
faulty  business  tactics. 

Austen  smiled  on  them  all,  a  smile  winning  but  in- 
scrutable. He  offered  no  excuse  for  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  meeting.  One  of  his  friends  smote  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  said  : 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Austen,  you  look  tired.  Yon 
ought  to  go  and  take  a  rest ;''  while  another  made  the 
remark: 

''Stretton's  talk  is  enough  to  make  any  one  tired.  Let 
us  all  take  a  vacation  until  he  forms'  this  combine." 

Meanwhile  Stretton's  friends  in  the  farther  corner 
were  consoling  him  with  the  remark  that  he  was  "up 
against  it,"  and  they  wished  him  luck  in  tones  that  verv 
'  clearly  expressed  their  doubts  that  he  would  succeed. 
However,  Stretton  talked  very  free  and  large  and  assured 
them  the  meeting  would  be  reconvened  within  a  week, 
and  then  they  would  see  what  had  happened. 

Getting  clear  at  last  of  friends'  and  opponents,  Sidney 
Austen  walked  slowly  up  Broadway  deep  in  meditation. 
Usually  his  step  was  brisk  and  he  trod  the  pavement 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  owns  the  city;  now  his  eyes 
were  on  the  ground  instead  of  gazing  straight  ahead  of 
him,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  his  mind  was'  troubled. 
The  prospect  of  the  combine  did  not  worry  him  in  the 
least ;  even  if  the  newsboys  were  shouting  it  on  the  street 
it  would  not  have  mattered,-  for  everything  had  come  his 
way  and  he  had  made  his  bargains.  Stretton  would  soon 
discover  he  was  butting  his  stupid  head  against  granite. 


The  real  trouble  would  come  when  the  Trust  was  formed 
and  when  its  organizers  would  have  to  make  good  inter- 
est and  dividends  on  the  enormous  sum  for  which  it  was 
capitalized.  It  was  this  problem,  now  fortunately  post- 
poned for  a  month,  that  Austen  feared.  He  wondered 
if  there  was  more  in  the  doctor's  words  than  they  seemed 
to  convey.  If  failing  health  should  evertake  him  now, 
the  situation  was  indeed  serious.  For  a  year  <jr  two  the 
Trust  would  demand  all  the  iron  energy  he  could  bestow 
upon  it,  and  his  present  feeling  of  lassitude  was  most 
disconcerting.  He  almost  resolved  to  visit  one  of  his 
farms  in  Northern  Xew  York  and  toss  hay,  as  the  doctor 
had  suggested,  during  the  month  that  must  elapse  before 
the  great  struggle  began,  and  the  hills  and  dales  of  this 
farm  was  at  that  moment  before  his'  eyes  instead  of  the 
tall  buildings  that  overhung  him  and  the  hurrying  crowd 
that  jostled  past  him.  If  his  mind  had  been  in  town 
instead  of  in  the  country  he  would  have  noticed  two 
things  that  concerned  him.  First,  the  evening  paper 
contained  huge  bill-board  letters  which  read  like  an  ad- 
vertisement : 

Good  Evening. 
Have  You  Subscribed  for  Austen's  SoAPf 

Gigantic  Soap  Trust,  running  into  millions. 
Will  it  Wash? 

The  publicity  which  his  colleagues  had  feared  was  al- 
ready upon  them,  and  if  Austen  had  noticed  the  news  he 
would  know  that  some  of  his  friends  were  execeedingly 
anxious. 

The  second  thing  which  concerned  him  was  the  fact 
that  an  elderly  man  had  passed  him  three  times  within 
as  many  minutes.  He  was  coming  down  Broadway 
when  he  met  the  young  man  with  troubled  brow  and 
downcast  look.  He  paused  a  moment,  turned,  sped  past 
him.  turned  again  and  met  him  the  second  time,  scru- 
tinizing him  keenly.  This  action  he  repeated  a  third 
time,  then  smote  Austen  a  hearty  blow  on  the  shoulder 
that  brought  him  back  from  the  country  quicker  than 
any  railway  train  could  have  done. 

"See  here,  my  son,  are  you  out  of  a  job?"  cried  the 
stranger  with  a  hail-fellow-well-met  familiarity  that 
grated  on  the  cold  sensibility  of  the  younger  man. 

Austen  silently  regarded  his  tempestuous  interlocutor 
for  a  moment,  but  resentment  faded  before  the  glowing 
geniality  that  radiated  from  the  face  of  the  other.  His 
straw  hat  was  pushed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  displaying 
the  grav  locks  in  front,  yet  the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye 
contradicted  the  first  impression  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
while  there  was  an  apple-blossom  innocence  about  his 
chubby  wrinkled  face  that  made  it  impossible  for  any  of 
his  fellow-creatures  to  be  angry  with  him. 

"Say,  young  man,"  he  repeated,  "you're  out  of  a  job, 
aren't  you,  now?" 

"Well,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  I  am,"  said  Austen 
very  composedly. 
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"I  knew  it;  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  set  eves  on  you. 
That  young  fellow  is  down  on  his  luck,  I  said,  and  I 
dodged  round  and  took  a  second  squint  at  you.  Now, 
my  lad,  you  mustn't  be  discouraged.  The  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  dawn,  you  know.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
can  read  faces  as  easy  a.s  others  read  the  page  of  a  book 
and  you've  got  the  face  of  a  man  who's1  going  to  succeed. 
I  don't  mean  succeed  in  the  way  of  getting  a  good  salary, 
which  is  probably  what  is  in  your  thought  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  mean  you're  going  to  be  as  rich  as  Croesus 
yet.     You  mark  my  words. 

Austen  was  a  head  taller  than  the  enthusiastic  little 
man  and  he  looked  down  at  him  now  with  a  slight  smile 
((nulling  the  corners'  of  his  lips.  He  said  to  himself, 
"Ts  this  a  new  kind  of  bunco-steerer  and  is  the  hayseed 
still  in  my  hair  that  I  should  he  accosted  thus  on  the 
main  street  of  the  metropolis?" 

Before  he  could  frame  any  kind  of  reply  that  seemed 
suitable  for  the  situation  the  little  man  had  another 
question  to  fling  at  him  which,  strangely  enough,  coin- 
cided with  the  thoughts  just  passing  through  his  mind. 

"You're  from  the  country,  are  vou  not?" 

'"'Yes.  T  am."  admitted  Austen,  while  he  smiled 
broadly. 

"That's  all  right,  nodded  the  other;  "I  felt  sure  of  it. 
Xo  city  man  strolls  along  this  street  as  if  his  shoes  were 
soled  with  lead.  "We  hold  our  heads  up  in  New  York, 
every  man  thinking  himself  just  a  little  better  than  the 
fellow  he  meets. 

"Have  you  stopped  me  on  the  street  to  tell  me  this?" 
asked  Austen  quietly. 

"No,  sir:  T  have  stopped  you  to  tell  you  that  at  this 
moment  T  am  in  need  of  a  first-class  man.  One  glance 
at  your  face  showed  me  that  you  wore  the  person  T  was 
seeking.  I  want  a  man  and  you  want  an  opportunity. 
fsn't  that  so?" 

"Very  likely  it  is." 

"Of  course  it  is.  You  know  you  want  an  opportunity 
and  some  cash  in  hand,  and  you've  to  take  my  word  that 
1  want  the  man.  Now.  my  friend,  let  us  go  to  a  saloon 
where  we  can  talk  quietly;  besides,  it's  a  hot  day  and  I 
want  a  drink." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Austen,  remembering  that  bunco- 
steerers  and  confidence-men  always1  brought  their  vic- 
tims to  some  drinking  place;  but  his  interest  and  his 
curiosity  were  roused  and  he  wondered  what  the  little 
chap's  game  was.  "Thank  you,  I  don't  drink,  but  T 
don't  mind  going  with  you  where  we  can  talk." 

"Don't  drink,  eh?  All  the  better;  all  the  better. 
^  ou  stick  to  that,  young  man,  and  you'll  never  be  sorry 
for  it.  I'm  not  what  you'd  call  a  drinker  myself,  but  I 
don't  mind  a  glass  of  beer  with  the  mercury  rising.  I 
know  a  quiet  place  down  the  next  street.     Come  along." 


The  enthusiast  led  him  round  a  corner  and  into  a  very 
clean  and  cool  back  room  of  a  saloon  which  contained 
chairs  and  several  tables.  Here  he  pressed  a  button  and 
the  waiter  did  the  rest.  As  Austen  sat  back  in  his  chair 
looking  across  the  table  at  his  host  taking  a  long 
draught  of  cooling  beer  he  made  up  his  mind  that  this 
was  the  enthusiastic  successful  man  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago:  the  kind  of  person  who  made  a  million  and 
thought  he  was  rich — a  Colonel  Sellers,  whose  dreams 
had  come  true;  the  man  of  many  ideas  up  in  a  balloon 
to-day,  wildly  over-confident  and  down  in  the  gutter  to- 
morrow, easily  depressed.  In  fact,  Sidney  Austen  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  successful  man  of  the  future  was 
looking  across  the  table  at  the  successful  man  of  the  past. 
The  successful  man  of  the  future  was  silent,  resourceful, 
potent,  and  utterly  without  brag  or  bluster.  The  very 
first  remark  made  by  his  vis-a-vis  when  he  set  down  his 
glass  corroborated  these  impressions'. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "you  see  before  you  a  man 
who  has  made  three  fortunes  and  lost  half  a  dozen.  Yes, 
sir,  three  times  in  my  life  I  have  been  rich;  not  rich  as 
perhaps  it  would  be  counted  nowadays,  but  still  T  had 
enough,  if  only  I'd  had  the  sense  to  keep  it.  I  was  not 
a  John  D.  Rockefeller,  do  you  see,  but  a  Jay  Cooke,  if 
you  can  remember  him,  although  you  are  too  young  to 
know  much  about  Jay  Cooke." 

"I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Austen. 

"Well,  his  failure  cleaned  me  out  the  first  time.  I 
made  another  fortune  on  wheat  in  Chicago  and  lost  that 
in  a  gold  mine.  Oh,  it  was  a  gold  mine  all  right  enough, 
but  worked  with  machinery  reversed ;  that  it,  it  exhaust- 
ed gold  instead  of  producing  it,  and  it  used  up  all  of 
mine.  T  made  another  fortune  in  Grand  Rapids'  on  a 
roll-top  desk-.  T  patented  and  then  lost  it  all  in  trying 
to  fight  a  huge  furniture  combine.  Now  I'm  going  to 
make  another  fortune,  and  then  I'm  going  to  quit.  Yes," 
sir:  I've  got  sense  enough  to  know  when  to  stop  this 
time,  and  don't  vou  forget  it.  There's  only  my  wife  and 
myself  and  we  don't  need  very  much.  To  tell  the  truth 
T  set  my  figure  at  a  limit  that  will  astonish  vou.  I  want 
only  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  I'm  going  to  put 
that  in  Government  securities',  and  then  the  wife  and  I 
are  going  to  live  in  rollicking  luxury  on  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest farms  that  lies  outdoors  which  we  own  in  Michigan, 
bordering  on  a  lake  that's  as  clear  as  crystal.  By  Jove, 
I  was  just  thinking  of  that  farm  and  those  woods  and 
that  lake  when  I  caught  sight  of  your  face  a  minute 
ago." 

"By  a  curious  coincidence,"  said  Austen,  thawing  in 
spite  of  himself,  "I.  too,  was  thinking  of  a  farm  in 
Northern  New  York  that  has  a  stream  running  through 
it  where  I  used  to  fish  when  I  was  a  boy." 

The  other  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily. 
"By  Gosh !"  he  cried,  "we  were  two  hayseeds  meeting  on 
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Broadway,  weren't  we  ?  All  we  needed  was  a  third  man 
with  a  gold  brick.  Well,  he  wouldn't  have  got  much  out 
of  me,  and  I  don't  suppose  you're  in  any  better  fix." 

"If  this  is  a  gold-brick  man  himself,  thought  Austen, 
"he  has  a  sense  of  hum6r  and  some  idea  of  originality. 
I  wonder  what  his  game  is,  anyway." 

"Now  let  us  get  down  to  business,  said  the  elder  man, 
drawing  up  his  chair  and  pushing  aside  his  glass.  "My 
name  is  Welland  Plammond,  late  of  Chicago,  late  of 
Grand  Eapids,  and  late  of  a  good  many  places,  but  now 
of  New  York  City.     What  might  your  name  be  ?" 

"I  am  called  Sidney,  and  I  am  from  Northern  New 
York,  as  I  told  you  a  moment  ago." 

"All  right,  we'll  consider  ourselves  introduced.  Now, 
Mr.  Sidney,  the  moment  I  clapped  my  eyes  on  your  face 
I  said  to  myself  there's  the  chap  I  want  to  join  me. 
You  see,  I'm  going  on  in  years  and  I'm  not  just  as  active 
and  pushing  as  I  used  to  be.  I  want  a  fellow  who  has 
his  way  to  make,  who  is  energetic  and  can  see  just  a  little 
distance  ahead  of  the  salary  he  receives  every  Saturday 
night.  Now,  to  prevent  mistakes,  I'll  tell  you  right  at 
the  start  that  I  can't  pay  you  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
a  week — now  just  now  I  can't ;  but  the  moment  the 
business  begins'  to  show  color  of  gold  you'll  get  your 
share,  I  warn  you,  my  friend,  it's  just  the  greatest 
opportunhVy  that  ever  ran  up  against  a  man  who  was 
out  of  a  job,  and  I  want  to  impress  on  you  this  fact, 
that  all  a  young  man  can  ask  of  Providence  in  this 
country  is  reasonable  good  health  and  an  opportunity." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  remarked  Austen  fervently, 
remembering  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own  health  ever 
since  he  had  met  this  cherub. 

"Now,  you  see,  I've  got  the  germ  of  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  this  country,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
don't  want  all  that's  in  it.  I  want"  to  pull  out  of  it  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  between  now  and  five  years 
hence.  And  after  that  the  business  is  yours,  if  you're  the 
man  I  take  von  to  lie.  At  the  end  of  five  years  or  so  we'll 
form  this  into  a  company,  I'll  get  my  little  hundred 
thousand,  and  you'll  go  on  till  yon  make  millions.  I 
can  see  it  in  yonr  face.  Because  I  want  to  hire  yon,  I 
don't  pretend  at  all  that  yon  aren't  a  first-class  man 
worth  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times  what  I  can  pay  yon. 
I  want  you  to  realize  the  kind  of  a  man  you  are — to 
realize  that  you're  a  winner,  and  that  everything's  going 
to  come  your  way." 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  you  say  so,"  murmured 
Austen  with  a  smile. 

"Oh.  I'm  not  flattering  von  at  all.  Why  should  I  ?  I 
don't  suppose  at  this  moment  you  have  ten  dollars  in 
yonr  pocket." 

Sidney  Austen  ignored  the  remark  and  inquired: 

"What  is  this  business  the  nucleus  of  which  you  hold 
in  vour  hand?" 


Hammond  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  looked 
shrewdly  across  at  his  questioner. 

"Now,  young  man,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  in  the  big  things 
that  money  is  made  by  men  like  you  and  me ;  it's  by  sell- 
ing something  that  everybody  wants,  which  has  four  hun- 
dred per  cent,  profit  on  it,  more  or  less.  Kockefeller 
takes  his  comfortable  little  stipend  of  $50,000,000  a  year 
or  so  by  selling  oil  at  ten  cents  a  gallon.  Now,  sir,  will 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
except  the  tramps,  in  this  country  uses  once  a  day  at 
least,  which  doesn't  cost  more  than  ten  cents'  at  its 
clearest,  that  uses  up  quickly,  and  that  every  grocer 
must  keep  ?" 

"Soap,"  jerked  out  Austen,  and  instantly  his  alert 
brain  formed  a  new  suspicion.  Did  this  man  know  him 
after  all,  and  was  this  an  elaborate  joke  over  which  his 
friends'  would  be  laughing  to-morrow?  But  a  glance  at 
the  optimistic  Hammond  partially  dispelled  the  suspi- 
cion. The  little  man  brought  his  fist  down  with  a  bang 
on  the  table  that  made  the  glasses  dance. 

"By  jingo !"  he  said,  "you're  as  sharp  as  a  steel  trap. 
Guessed  it  the  first  time.  Yes,  sir ;  soap  is  what  I  mean, 
and  I've  got  a  receipt  for  making  soap  that  will  wash  out 
original  sin,  so  help  me  !  It's  the  best  soap  in  the  world  ; 
nothing  on  the  market  approaches  it.  I  used  to  make  it 
up  in  Michigan  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  one  day  my  wife 
— she's  a  Michigan  woman,  you  know — said  to  me,  'Wel- 
land, what  a  pity  it  is  we  can't  buy,  nowadays,  the  kind 
of  soap,  we  used  to  make  outside  of  Grand  Bapids,'  and 
the  idea  came  to  me  like  a  flash  that  the  man  who  put 
that  soap  on  the  market  has  a  fortune  if  he  only  can  let 
people  know  of  it.." 

"Ah."  said  Austen,  "if  you  can  only  let  people  know 
of  it.  There's  the  point  in  your  scheme  that  requires 
money.  How  can  you  hope  to  compete  with  the  big  aud 
wealthy  firms  in  the  business  unless  you  have  capital?" 

"Well  now,  look  here,  my  boy,"  said  Hammond,  push- 
ing his  hat  still  farther  back,  and  gesticulating  wildly 
with  his  right" hand.  "Some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  some  others,  as  Sam  Patch  used  to  say.  That's  where 
I  want  you  to  help  me.  You  have  a  convincing  eye  in 
your  head.  I  can  outtalk  you  farther  than  you  could 
outrun  me,  but  I  couldn't  persuade  people  as  you  can." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Austen  with  a  smile;"  you 
seem  to  be  persuading  me  in  spite  of  myself." 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  cried  Plammond;  "you  want  to 
work,  you  want  something  to  do,  and  it's  easy  persuading 
a  man  whose  pockets  are  empty.  He  has  nothing  to  lose. 
What  I  want  von  to  do  is' to  go  round  to  the  newspapers 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  business  men  and  persuade 
them  to  give  me  a  page  advertisement  in  their  papers 
and  forty  days'  time  on  the  pavment." 

"Urn,"  remarked  Austen  doubtfully;  "and  suppose  the 
money  doesn't  come  in  before  the  forty  days  are  up  ?" 
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"But  it  will  come  in;  it's  hound  to  come  in.  If  you 
can  get  me  the  space  I'll  write  the  ads.  that  will  make 
the  dimes  just  fly  out  of  the  pockets  of  every  man  or 
woman  that  uses'  soap." 

"Look  here,  young  man,  let  me  give  you  a  tip  that 
will  be  (if  use  to  you  when  you  hegin  business  of  your 
own.  It's  by  going  in  for  a  big  thing  that  you  get  any- 
thing at  all — that  is,  on  trust,  I  mean.  Now  look  at  me 
with  my  materials.  I  have  taken  a  big  four-storied 
house  right  here  in  New  York,  and  I've  got  every  room 
in  that  house  filled  with  packets  of  Hammond's  soap 
done  up  for  postage.  Now,  how  do  you  imagine  I  got 
the  material  ?  If  I  go  round  to  a  store  and  ask  for  a 
pound  of  tallow  I've  got  to  plank  the  money  over  the 
counter  or  I  don't  get  it.  If  I  shove  it  into  my  pocket 
and  nod  at  the  man  and  say  I'll  come  round  to-morrow 
and  pay  you  for  this,  hell  have  me  by  the  collar  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  I  don't  get  out  of  the  store 
till  I've  plastered  the  silver  on  him.  But  if  I've  got  a 
first-rate  letter-head  with  a  good  address  on  it,  the  Ham- 
mond Soap  Company,  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  have  a  typewritten  letter 
asking  tor  quotations  for  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tallow, 
you  bet  the  manufacturers  are  anxious  for  my  custom. 
They  hand  me  in  a  quotation  and  call  thirty  days  cash. 
1  baud  them  in  a  kick  and  say  I'm  dealing  on  a  sixty 
day  basis,  and  by  Jove!  I  get  the  stuff.  Now,  when  you 
tackle  a  business  man  on  a  big  newspaper,  you  remember 
the  keenest  tiling  he's  after  is  advertisements,  and  that's 
what  you've  got  to  offer.  The  point  he'll  boggle  on  is 
the  forty  days'  credit.  He  wants  your  ad.  and  he  wants 
it  bad.  Now.  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  overcome  that 
little  reluctance  about  the  forty  days.  There's  your  job 
cut  out  for  you.  Now,  I  suppose  coming  down  Broad- 
way I  must  have  met  a  hundred  thousand  people,  more 
or  less.  Jmt  there's  only  one  of  that  hundred  thousand 
that  can  do  the  job  I'm  setting  out  for  you,  and  it's 
because  you  can  do  it  that  I'm  sitting  at  this  table  with 
you." 

Austen  smiled  as  the  little  man  ceased  speaking. 
After  all.  enthusiasm  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  In  spite 
of  himself  be  found  that  he  was  succumbing  to  it. 

"It  seems  to  me."  he  said,  "that  if  you  succeeded  with 
the  tallow  and  the  rest  you  would  succeed  equally  well 
with  the  business  managers  of  the  press." 

"I  don't  know  hut  T  might.  T  don't  know  hut  T  might." 
admitted  Hammond;  "in  fact,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  one 
paper  did  promise  me  a  page;  but  the  trouble  with  me 
now  is  that  this  advertising  is  too  vital — I  simply  must 
have  it.  Here  is  my  house  chock  full  of  soap  from  cellar 
to  garret:  my  wife  and  I  cooked  it  in  the  kitchen,  and 
then  we  did  the  wrapping  of  it  up  in  ten-cent  packets 
with  a  catchy  lithograph  on  the  outside,  working  night 
and  day.     Why,  we  hardly  got  any  sleep  for  two  weeks; 


and  now,  by  George!  there  isn't  a  room  to  sleep  in. 
Soap  everywhere  and  not  a  nickel  to  get  anything  to  eat 
with,  as  the  poet  remarked.  So  you  see,  when  I  ap- 
proach  a  grasping  business  man  on  a  big  paper  I'm  too 
anxious:  and  I  can't  help  showing  it.  This  makes  him 
suspicious  and  his  natural  desire  for  ads,  is  nullified. 
Now,  you  go  into  the  business  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 
You  dicker  with  him  over  the  price  and  squeeze  him 
•  down  to  the  last  cent.  You  show  him  that  this  is'  one 
of  the  biggest  orders  he's  had  for  a  year  past,  and  the 
anxiety  will  be  transferred  to  his  shoulders.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  you'd  talk  just  a  hundreth  part  less 
than  I'd  do,  but  every  word  would  touch  the  spot.  Yes, 
sir,  I  bet  you'd  have  that  man  calling  you  back  from 
the  door,  begging  you  to  take  two  pages  at  sixty  days." 

"Your  belief  in  my  powers  is  very  flattering,  but 
nevertheless,  although  the  day  of  payment  is  postponed, 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes  round.  You  have  no  money, 
as  you  have  just  admitted.  Very  well — what  is  to  hin- 
der one  of  the  big  firms  in  the  same  line  of  business 
taking  a  page  next  day  and  double  discounting  your 
offer?  They  could  afford  to  do  it,  wherea's  with  you  it 
is  'Pike's  Peak  or  bust.'" 

"Look  here,"  said  Hammond,  leaning  across  the  table; 
"I  wasn't  afraid  of  the  big  firms  in  the  first  place  and 
I'm  not  afraid  of  them  now.  There's  not  one  of  them 
alert  enough  to  do  what  you  suggest.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  that  shows  I  wasn't 
mistaken  in  selecting  you,  because  what  you  have  out- 
lined is  exactly  what  they  should  do,  only  I  tell  you  they 
won't," 

"Why  won't  they  ? 

"Because  they've  got  something  else  to  think  of. 
Have  you  seen  to-night's  papers?" 

"AVhy,  then,  look  here." 

Hammond  pulled  out  of  his'  pocket  a  critmpled  sheet 
that  looked  like  a  poster  and  spread  it  out  before  the 
millionaire,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  his  own  doings  had 
been  given  away  by  somebody.  He  scanned  the  paper 
with  absorbed  interest.     Hammond  was  delighted. 

"That's  the  way  to  take  it,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  "that's 
what  I  like  to  see — a  man's  eyes  wide  open  to  anything 
that  attacks  his  trade.  Now,  you  see  those  soap  factories 
have  got  something  else  to  think  about  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  gives  you  and  me  our  chance." 

"I  wonder  if  all  this  is  true."  murmured  Austen. 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't  likely:  still  there  may  he  something 
in  it:  hut  if  that  man  Austen  has  charge  of  the  scheme 
it  will  go  through,  you  can  bet  your  boots." 

"Well,  how  will  that  affect  our  prospects?" 

"It  won't  affect  them  at  all.  They'll  he  months'  get- 
ting the  thing  organized  and  we'll  be  advertising  in  every 
direction.  You  see  a  Trust  is  all  right  enough  when  the 
opposition  sells  to  a  limited  clientage;  then  they  can 
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jump  in  upon  a  man's  customers,  cut  down  prices  below 
cost  of  manufacture  and  bust  him.  But  you  see,  Mr. 
Sidney,  they  can't  bust  us,  fox  our  customers  are  going 
to  be  spread  all  over  the  United  States;  and  one  thing 
a  Trust  can't  run  up  against,  that  that's  the  advertising 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  We  appeal  to  every  reader  of 
every  paper.  Send  ten  cents  to  pay  cost  of  packing  and 
postage  and  you  get  the  greatest  soap  in  the  world. 
Now,  of  course  a  man  can  go  to  the  grocery  store  and 
get  a  ten-cent  cake  of  soap  all  right  enough,  but  he  loves 
to  have  something  for  which  he  has  paid  only  the  price 
of  packing  and  posting.  We're  going  to  make  our  for- 
tune on  samples.  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  sell  this  soap 
to  the  groceries  at  all.  It's  going  to  be  a  sample  busi- 
ness, and  then,  of  course,  when  a  person  likes  the  soap 
we'll  supply  him  direct  or  through  the  grocer,  just  as  you 
like.  Why,  if  you'll  tackle  the  papers  and  get  me  space, 
I'll  guarantee  that  we  have  the  biggest  business  going  in 
less  than  three  months." 

"I'm  afraid  you  overrate  my  ability.  I  feel  certain  I 
couldn't  persuade  newspaper  men  to  give  credit  for  such 
a  large  amount  unless  something  was  paid  down." 

"Why,  look  here,  Mr.  Sidney — just  look  at  you  and 
me  here:  I'm  the  employer;  you're  the  man  out  of  a  job. 
Very  well.  Whenever  that  combination  takes  place,  it's 
generally  the  man  out  of  a  job  that  tries  to  persuade 
the  other  fellow  to  engage  him;  but  our  positions  are 
entirely  reversed.  Here  I  am  begging  and  imploring 
you  to  come  and  join  me.  Here  you  are,  perhaps  with- 
out a  dollar  in  your  pocket,  and  my  house  is  full  of  soap, 
the  whole  four  stories;  yet  I,  a  soap  millionaire — if  I 
could  only  sell  the  stuff — am  begging  you,  who  likely 
enough  don't  know  where  you  are  going  to  sleep  to-night, 
to  join  me.  By  the  way,  that  was  only  a  joke,  my  saying 
there  was'  no  place  to  sleep  in  the  house — I  can  offer  you 
a  bed  to-night,  if  you  want  it.  Now,  this  proposal  and 
offer  of  conditions  is  due  to  your  manner,  for  you've  got 
the  manner  of  a  millionaire — by  George,  you  have." 

"All  right,"  said  Austen,  rising ;  "let's  see  this  wonder- 
ful soap  factory  of  yours.     I  think  I'll  tackle  the  job." 

Hammond  was  instantly  at  his  side,  eager  to  be  off. 

"Good  boy  !"  he  cried ;  "you'll  never  regret  it.  If  we 
don't  clean  up  this'  country  with  Hammond  Soap,  then 
my  name's  lye." 

They  took  a  street  car  to  a  thoroughfare  that  had  seen 
better  clays,  and  Hammond  let  himself  into  a  brown- 
stone-fronted  house  of  an  imposing  character,  rather  out 
of  keeping  with  its  more  shabby  neighbors.  The  mo- 
ment they  entered  the  hall  Austen  met  a  smell  of  soap 
calculated  to  stagger  any  ordinary  man ;  but  Hammond 
sniffed  it  with  undisguised  pleasure,  as  if  it  were  the  air 
of  Araby. 

"Here,  mother,"  he  shouted,  "I've  got  just  the  man  we 
want." 


An  elderly  woman,  rubbing  her  hands  on  her  apron, 
approached  from  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  She  was  as  quiet  and  composed  as  her 
husband  was  boisterous,  but  nevertheless  it  was1  evident 
at  once  to  the  keen-eyed  millionaire  that  she  had  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows  and 
soap-boiling.  She  greeted  the  young  man  very  quietly, 
but  with  kindly  cordiality. 

"You  mustn't  be  led  away  by  my  husband's  enthu- 
siasm," she  said.  "I  am  sure  he  will  succeed,  but  there 
is  much  hard  work  before  the  goal  is  reached.  My  hus- 
band thinks  every  gravel-pit  a  gold  mine." 

"So  it  is,"  rejoined  Hammond  confidently.  "So  it  is, 
if  the  people  want  gravel  and  you  advertise.  Come 
along,  Sidney,  and  I'll  show  you  your  room." 

First,  however,  he  threw  open  a  door  leading  into  what 
might  have  been  a  parlor,  but  it  was  full  to  the  ceiling 
of  soap  packages.  As  they  mounted  higher  and  higher. 
Austen  saw  that  each  room  was  packed  to  the  door  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  when  at  last  his  supposed  bedroom 
was  reached,  that  also  was  three-quarters  filled,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  cot  bed, 

"The  advantage  of  living  here,"  shouted  Hammond 
genially,  waving  his  hands  and  striking  his  knuckles 
against  the  wall  of  packages,  "is  that  you  don't  need  to 
ring  for  soap  in  the  morning." 

"This  room  would  be  all  right,"  murmured  Austen 
dubiously,  "but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  paid  for  my 
rooms  uptown  a  month  in  advance,  and  if  you  don't 
mind  I'll  sleep  there;  but  I  can  be  here  at  any  hour  you 
set  in  the  morning." 

"That's  all  right,"  agreed  Hammond,  "and  a  very  sen- 
sible plan  is  to  secure  shelter  when  you  have  the  money. 
We'll  begin  in  this  room  when  the  advertisements  come 
out  and  clear  it  up  first,  then  you  can  stay  where  you 
are  or  here,  just  as  you  please."  The  old  lady  had  fol- 
lowed them  up  the  stair,  visibly  anxious  about- the  accom- 
modation for  her  unexpected  guest,  and  her  brow  cleared 
when  she  heard  his  resolve  to  reside  elsewhere. 

"Now,"  said  Austen,  noting  down  the  address  in  his 
pocketbook,  "I  have  my  work  cut  out  for  me,  so  good-bv. 
I'll  be  back  in  the  evening.  Have  your  advertisement 
ready  before  five  o'clock." 

"Just  listen  to  that,  mother !"  cried  Hammond  breez- 
ily. '•Didn't  I  tell  you?  Isn't  this  just  the  man  we  want? 
You  bet  lie  is.  'Get  your  advertisement  ready,'  says  he. 
No  thought  of  failure;  just  like  the  little  girl  who  came 
to  church  to  pray  for  rain  and  brought  her  umbrella 
along.  That's  the  way  I  like  to  see  a  young  fellow  act. 
Why,  mother,  we  haven't  met  a  man  like  this  since  we 
left  Michigan — have  we?" 

The  millionaire  smiled,  shook  hands  with  them  both 
and  took  his  departure. 

Sidney  Austen  found  his  palatial  residence  on  Fifth 
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Avenue  in  a  state  of  siege.  He  had  no  need  to  seek  the 
newspaper  men — they  were  all  there.  Although  it  was 
not  yet  one  o'clock  the  evening  papers  had  .long  been  out, 
and  now  the  reporters  wanted  to  know  all  about  the 
alleged  Soap  Trust.  Austen  answered  quite  truthfully 
I  hat  he  had  not  bought  an  evening  paper  that  day  and 
so  was  unacquainted  with  statements  therein.  He  sup- 
posed that  it  it  was  in  an  evening  paper  it  was  bound  to 
l>e  true,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers laughing  .scornfully.  But,  speaking  seriously,  he 
said  he  was  not  forming  a  Soap  Trust,  although  he  ad- 
mitted he  was  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  article  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Soap  was  a  use- 
ful hlessing,  he  continued,  and  anything  the  newspaper 
hoys  could  do  to  encourage  its  sale  he  would  welcome  for 
other  than  pecuniary  reasons'.  The  reporters  laughed 
at  this  but  wanted  to  know  about  the  Soap  Trust.  He 
assured  them  against  that  he  was  not  forming  a  Trust, 
either  that  day,  the  next  day  or  the  day  after,  but  would 
telephone  them  if  he  changed  his  mind  about  the  matter. 
Be  admitted,  with  seeming  reluctance,  that  another  man 
was  endeavoring  to  form  a  Soap  Trust,  and  when  the 
reporters  clamored  for  his  name  he  couldn't  remember 
it  ;  i  hat  also  he  would  telephone  to  them  if  it  occurred 
lo  him  later. 

At  last,  however,  he  got  rid  of  the  reporters  quite  good- 
naturedly,  talking  much  hut  telling  little;  then  he  called 
Id-  secretary  and  gave  him  a  list  of  newspapers. 

"Jackson,"  he  said,  "here  is  a  piece  of  business  which 
you  must  accomplish  before  the  banks  close,  and  in  which 
my  name  is  not  to  appear.  Go  to  the  business  manager 
of  each  of  these  papers  and  learn  the  lowest  price,  spot 
cash,  for  a  page  advertisement  to-morrow,  and  find  out, 
casually  if  you  can.  which  is  the  best  firm  of  advertising 
agents,  and  then  you  will  give  him  this  list  and  ask  him 
to  quote  terms  for  the  whole  lot.  The  prices  you  get  at 
i  he  newspaper  offices  will  be  your  guide.  Close  the  deal 
and  firing  me  the  account  before  the  banks  close.  I  will 
give  you  a  check  which  yon  will  cash  and  pay  the  cur- 
rency to  the  agents,  telling  them  that  the  copy  will  be 
in  their  hands  before  six  o'clock  to-night." 

And  it  was  done.  Shortly  before  five  o'clock  Austen 
was  in  Hammond's  house  once  more. 

"is  the  copy  ready?"  lie  asked. 

"Keady  long  ago."  cried  Hammond.  "How  uianv  pa- 
pers did  you  loot  ?" 

"There's  a  list."  said  Austen,  placing  it  before  him. 

"Great  Heavens!"  cried  Hammond;  "do  you  mean  to 
(ell  me  you  have  raked  in  all  that  lot?  My  dear  boy. 
you're  a  Xapoleon." 

"Let  me  have  the  advertisement,"'  said  Austen  in  his 
customary  curt  business  tone.  "I've  got  a  messenger 
waiting  in  the  hall  here." 

"I  have  made  only  four  copies,"   cried   Hammond, 


aghast  at  his  own  lack  of  enterprise  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  employee. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Austen;  "one  copy  is 
enough.  I  didn't  deal  with  the  newspapers  at  all  hut 
with  the  biggest  firm  of  advertising  agents  in  the  city. 
They  have  got  more  enterprise  and  will  take  bigger  risks 
than  the  newspapers.  Then  it  saves  time,  dealing  with 
one  man  in  preference  to  a  dozen." 

Hammond  handed  him  the  sheet  of  copy  and  Austen 
glanced  rapidly  over  it,  catching  a  phrase  at  the  begin- 
ning which  was  shortly  to  become  a  slang  term  through- 
out the  country. 

"That's  first-rate,"  he  said,  then  called  in  the  messen- 
ger boy  and  bade  him  be  off  full  speed. 

Hammond  sat  back  in  his  chair  gazing  up  at  his  helper 
with  undisguised  admiration. 

"Now  strike  me  dumb,"  he  said,  "but  I  never  once 
thought  of  the  advertising  agents.  That  was  a  stroke 
of  genius.     Say,  Sidney,  you're  a  Napoleon." 

On  the  day  the  advertisement  appeared  nothing  much 
happened,  but  the  great  pages  spread  broadcast  over  the 
land  were  certainly  the  talk  of  the  town.  On  the  second 
morning,  however,  the  avalanche  began,  and  much  as 
Hammond  admired  his  new  assistant  before,  his  admira- 
tion now  gave  place  to  amazement  at  the  other's  power 
of  coping  with  the  .situation,  for  Hammond  was  almost 
swamped  by  the  flood  of  letters;  but  Sidney  remained 
calm  and  collected,  yet  thought  of  everything  a  few  hours 
before  it  occurred  to  his  employer.  He  rented  a  vacant- 
house  next  door  and  filled  it  with  girls  who  could  write 
addresses'.  He  set  Hammond  at  a  table  to  open  letters 
and  see  that  none  of  the  silver  or  stamps  went  in  the 
wrong  direction.  His  faculty  for  rapid  and  efficient  or- 
ganization astounded  his  chief.  When  letters  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  near  West,  and  even  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Hammond  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  circu- 
lation of  the  New  York  papers,  but  Sidney  remarked 
casually : 

"That  was  a  very  good  ad.  of  yours,  and  so  I  have  or- 
dered it  into  the  Chicago  and  Denver  and  San  Francisco 
sheets.  Wherever  the  postman  calls,  that's  our  territory. 
you  know." 

Early  in  the  struggle  he  asked  Mother  Hammond  for 
the  soap  receipt  and  got  it.  She,  poor  woman,  over- 
whelmed, had  lit  the  fire  under  the  kitchen  boiler  and 
was  manufacturing  soap,  for  the  supply  in  sight  was 
melting  like  snow  on  a  June  day.  Hammond  was  kept 
so  busy  that  he  did  not  notice  the  failing  stock,  and  when 
at  last  he  did  he  was  panic-stricken. 

"Oh,  don't  worn-,  said  Sidney ;  "there's  a  factory  over 
in  Brooklyn  that  was  closed  because  of  this  new  combine 
and  I  have  annexed  it.  There  are  thirty  expert  men  at 
work  on  mother's  receipt  across  the  river  and  we'll  be 
posting  from  there  next  week." 
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"Oh,  you're  a  wonder,"  cried  Hammond,  mopping  his 
perspiring  brow.  "I'm  a  fool  compared  with  you.  But 
never  mind,  my  lad,  you're  going  to  make  money  out  of 
this,  and  we're  only  at  the  beginning  of  it." 

Austen  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  business, 
and  three  weeks  passed  so  quickly  that  he  could  hardly 
realize  they  were  gone.  So  as  to  lose  no  time,  he  had 
taken  the  upper  bedroom,  when  it  was  empty,  and 
worked  in  his  shirt  sleeves  night  and  day  almost,  perfect- 
ing his  organization,  running  the  factory  and  attending 
to  the  advertising.  One  day  on  a  Broklyn  Bridge  car, 
when  he  looked  more  like  a  laboring  man  than  a  mil- 
lionaire, lie  was  unexpectedly  accosted  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. • 

"Suffering  Moses',  Austen,  where  have  you  been? 
We've  been  telegraphing  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago for  you,  and  all  over  the  country;  one  or  other  of 
us  has  been  sitting  on  your  doorstep  for  the  last  ten 
days.     What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

He  looked  Austen  up  and  down,  and,  although  too 
polite  to  comment  on  his  grease-stained  clothes,  he  was 
evidently  dumfounded  at  his  friend's  appearance.  Aus- 
ten laughed  with  more  heartiness  than  the  other  had  ever 
known  him  to  indulge  in. 

.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I've  been  taking  a  few  days  off  to  learn 
the  intricacies  of  the  soap  business.  That  accounts  for 
the  costume.  You  have  to  look  pretty  closely  at  the  cost 
of  production,  you  know,  and  so  I  know  a  god  deal  more 
than  I-  did  when  I  saw  you  last.  Why  were  you  so 
anxious  to  find  me  ?" 

"Stretton  threw  up  his  hand  nearly  two  weeks  since." 

"Chucked  it,  eh.  Very  well;  3'ou  call  a  meeting  for 
to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock  and  I'll  be  there  in  a  decenter 
suit  of  clothes  than  I've  got  on  at  the  present  moment." 

Austen  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  walked  noncha- 
lantly into  the  directors'  room  a  few  minutes  before  ten, 
looking  much  more  fit,  his  friends  told  him,  than  when 
he  had  been  there  last. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman,  when  he  had  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  "since  we  were  here  last  another 
soap  man  lias  come  very  rapidly  to  the  front.  I  refer  to 
Hammond,  whose  advertisements  you  must  have  seen  in 
the  papers.  During  my  enforced  leisure  I  was  at  pains 
to  learn  something  of  his  business,  and  I  regard  Ham- 
mond as  our  most  dangerous  opponent  if  left  outside  of 
our  combination:  T  therefore  propose  that  we  offer  Mr. 
Hammond  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  busi- 
ness.    Are  you  agreed  ?" 

Stretton  was  silent,  but  all  the  rest  signified  their  ap- 
proval. They  had  had  their  lesson  and  would  throw  no 
more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  cocksure  young  man. 

Austen  then  directed  the  secretary  to  write  the  letter 
making  this  offer  to  Hammond,  and  signed  it  before 
leaving  the  room. 


Austen  had  told  Hammond  that  he  should  require  a 
•day  or  two  off,  as  he  felt  somewhat  fagged  by  the  strain 
of  the  ^previous  weeks,  and  Hammond  had  cheerfully 
assented.  Nevertheless,  Austen  called  at  the  brownstone 
front  the  day  following  the  meeting.  Hammond,  with 
a  shriek  of  delight  on  seeing  him,  fairly  embraced  the 
young  man,  much  to  his  confusion,  for  such  a  demon- 
stration was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

"Sidney,  my  boy,"  he  shouted,  "we've  got  'em." 

"Oh,"  said  Austen  nonchalantly,  "the  advertisements 
are  panning  out  still,  are  they?" 

"I'm  not  talking  of  the  advertisement.  You  won't 
believe  it,  but  I've  been  offered — I  can  show  you  the 
proof  right  here  and  now — Austen,  the  big  millionaire, 
has  offered  me  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  fac- 
tory.    Two  hundred  thousand — think  of  that." 

"Well,  I'd  take  it,"  said  Sidney  quietly. 

"Take  it,  why  of  course  I'll  take  it;  but  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  tlxis  belongs  to  you. 
Yes,  sir;  we  share-and-share  alike." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Austen  with  a  smile. 

"There's  no  nonsense  about  it.  You're  entitled  to  it 
and  you're  going  to  get  it;  and  what's'  more,  I'm  going 
right  up  to  Austen  and  tell  him  that  part  of  the  bargain 
is  that  he's  to  give  you  the  best  position  he's  got  in  the 
Trust,  next  to  himself." 

"Nonsense,"  again  ejaculated  Austen.  "You  just 
take  his  offer,  collar  the  money  and  give  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars  you  don't  seem  to  want  to  mother  here, 
then  get  back  to  Michigan  and  be  happy.  I'll  look  after 
myself." 

"Of  course  you  can  do  that,  but  I'll  not  accept  this 
offer  unless  Austen  promises  to  do  the  square  thing  by 
you.  It's  part  of  the  bargain.  Why,  where  should  I 
have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you?  I'd  have  been 
snowed  under;  yes,  sir;  I'd  have  been  smothered  by  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  mail.  I'm  going  straight 
to  Austen — I'm  entitled  to  see  him ;  there's  his  letter  and 
there's  his  signature — and  I'm  going  to  talk  Mr.  Sidney 
to  him  to  beat  the  band." 

"All  right,"  said  his  late  employee  with  a  sigh,  "don't 
trouble  to  go  to  the  bank  to  see  him,  but  talk  to  him  here 
and  now.  I'm  Sidney  Austen,  if  you  want  to  know,  and 
this  season  of  soap  making  has  done  me  any  amount  of 
good,  besides  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  you  and  mother." 


Manufacture  of  Soaps. 

English  Patent  No.  3973,  1903. 

Carl  Dreymann,  Chemist,  No.  2  Via  Madama  Chris- 
tina, Turin,  Italy. 

For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  light,  hard  soap, 
free  from  smell,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  first  purify 
all  the  raw  materials,  such  as  tallow,  fats,  oils',  etc.,  then 
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to  saponif}'  with  a  caustic  soda  solution,  to  separate  the 
resulting  saponified  matters  from  the  spent  lye,  or  to 
"extra"  or  "clear  boil"  for  the  purpose  of  "making-"  the 
soap.  Where  fats  poor  in  stearine  are  employed,  or 
where  rosin  is  added,  soaps  made  in  this  manner  are  too 
soft;  if,  however,  more  salt  is  employed  in  the  separation 
process  in  order  to  increase  the  degree  of  hardness,  the 
impurities'  and  rosin-residue  of  the  boiling  make  their 
appearance  in  the  soap.  The  result  is  discoloring 
throiigh  undue  darkness,  in  addition  to  impurity;  and  as 
a  rule  the  desired  degree  of  hardness  is  still  not  attained ; 
the  texture  of  the  soap  becomes  loosened  by  reason  of 
the  brine  adhering  to  the  flakes  of  soap,  so  that  the  con  - 
sistency  as  a  whole  wants  the  necessary  firmness. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  fabrication  of  firm,  light 
colored,  curd  soaps  from  cheap  and  even  bad  smelling 
fats  and  oils,  with  the  addition  of  even  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  rosin,  without,  however,  the  resulting  soap  in 
any  way  possessing  the  sticky  character  usually  attaching 
to  the  use  of  much  rosin. 

According  to  my  invention  the  raw  materials  are  sap- 
onified and  all  impurities  which  impart  a  dark  color  and 
a  foul  smell — where  rosin  is  used,  resinotannolic  com- 
pounds and  protacatechuic  acid— are  removed  during  the 
process  of  separation.  The  said  separating  process  con- 
sists in  treating,  i.  c.  washing,  the  boiled  raw  soap  con- 
taining all  the  impurities',  with  a  soap  solution  of  3  to 
20  per  cent,  of  soap.  By  continuously  stirring  the  raw 
soap  in  the  washing  liquid,  the  said  impurities  are  caused 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  every  kind  of  im- 
purity will  be  removed  in  a  much  more  thorough  and 
complete  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  and 
all  foul  odors  dispelled,  the  labor  involved,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  very  small. 

From  the  soft  mass  of  soap  so  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
lo  remove  an  amount  of  the  water  contained.  For  this 
purpose  the  soap  is  boiled  with  brine  of  9  to  20°  Be  ac- 
cording to  the  special  kind  of  soap.  This  brine  must  be 
highly  con  eon  t  rated  in  order  to  be  able  to  extract  from 
the  soap  a  considerable  amount  of  water  contained  there- 
in so  that  the  resulting  soap  will  be  poor  in  water  and 
hence  be  reduced  in  weight  so  as  to  yield  about  145  to 
148  per  cent,  at  the  most.  /'.  &.,  no  more  than  14  5  to  148 
parts  of  soap  shall  be  obtained  from  100  parts  of  fat 
originally  used. 

This  process  of  concentration  results  in  a  soap  contain- 
ing but  little  water,  but  owing  to  the  brine  adhering,  the 
consistency  is  loose,  and  the  soap  soft  and  moist. 

To  this  imperfect  soap,  therefore.  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  a 
weak  solution  of  salt  is  added  by  being  intimately 
mingled  with  it  in  a  separate  copper.  The  salt  solution 
may  be  of  2  to  10°  Be  in  accordance  with  the  concen- 
tration of  the  snap,  i.  c.  the  more  the  latter  is  concen- 
trated the  weaker  must  the  salt  solution  be.  This  small 
percentage  of  saline  solution/ :  by  forming  a  mixture  of 


pasty  soap  and  basic  fatty  acid  soda,  which  mixture  en- 
velopes the  particles  of  soap:/  causes  a  contraction  of 
the  whole  soapy  mass  to  a  firm,  cohesive  substance.  In- 
stead of  this  saline  solution,  a  mixture  of  different  salts 
such  as  sulphate  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  silicate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  etc., 
or  a  soapy  solution  may  be  employed.  The  yield  will 
thus  have  been  increased  by  this'  addition  of  2 — 3  per 
cent,  and  the  final  product  constitutes  or  is  a  homo- 
genous, firm  curd  soap,  dry  to  the  touch,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  best  "extra  boiled"  soap,  is  of  light  color, 
and  retains  nothing  of  the  stickiness  of  the  rosin. 

Tn  order  to  procure  a  soap  of  the  above  nature,  the 
whole  of  the  three  processes  just  disclosed  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  succession  stated,  that  is  to  say : — 

1./  Saponification  of  the  fats  and  rosin  and  removal 
of  the  impurities. 

2./  Concentration  of  the  purified  mass. 

3./  Contraction  of  the  loose  particles  of  soap  to  from 
a  uniformly  firm  soap. 

One  or  two  of  these  processes  alone,  only  result  in  a 
partly  perfect  soap. 

Even  though  one  or  other  of  the  above  separate  pro- 
cesses may  be  already  known,  it  is  a  fact  that  so  far  no 
one  lias  yet  succeeded,  either  from  cheap  greasy  raw 
materials  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  20  per  cent. — to 
say  nothing  of  60  per  cent. — of  rosin,  in  producing  a 
fine  curd  soap,  containing  but  little  water,  light  in  color, 
pure  in  character,  and  free,  from  all  stickiness.  That  is 
only  possible  when  the  three  above-mentioned  processes 
are  employed  in  the  succession  disclosed.  The  process 
as  a  whole  employed  for  one  and  the  same  soap  is  abso- 
lutely new,  and  as  such,  and  in  the  succession  of  steps 
described,  has  nowhere  been  carried  into  practice.  In 
consequence,  moreover,  of  the  use  of  cheap  raw  materials, 
such  as  hitherto  have  had  to  be  avoided,  the  soap,  though 
having  a  fine  appearance,  and  possessing  equally  high 
value  for  washing  purposes,  a  small  percentage  of  water 
and  a  high  percentage  of  fatty  and  resinous  acids,  yet 
is  essentially  cheaper  than  the  fine  soaps  now  in  use, 
made  from  expensive  fats,  and  containing  much  water. 
from  this  standpoint  also,  therefore,  the  new  process  rep- 
resents" essential  progress  in  soap  manufacture. 

According  to  my  new  process  all  those  soaps  may  be 
manufactured  which  in  addition  to  a  high  degree  of 
purity  are  required  to  contain  but  little  water.  My  pro- 
cess can  be  used  wherever  a  light,  odorless,  firm  hard 
soap  has  to  be  made  from  dark,  inferior,  soft  fats  and 
oils,  even  such  as  emit  a  bad  smell,  and  where  in  addi- 
tion a  large  amount  of  rosin  has  to  be  used.  A  soap 
containing  even  HO  per  cent,  of  rosin,  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  this  invention,  is  light-colored  and  firm,  and 
possesses  nothing  of  the  stickiness  peculiar  to  rosin  soaps'. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  make  a  soap  containing  still 
less  water,  and  of  still  harder  nature,  whilst  being  of 
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the  same  uniform  consistency,  firm  and  dry,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  clear-boiled  soap,  the  following 
procedure  may  be  adopted. 

As  above  described,  the  purified  soapy  mass,  .steamed 
in  brine,  and,  owing  to  the  latter  adhering  to  the  flakes, 
of  loose  character,  is  caused  to  contract  in  a  separate 
copper  by  the  addition  of  a  diluted  solution  of  salt  or 
soap.  By  this  process,  however,  the  soap  can  only  be 
made  free  from  water  up  to  a  certain  degree,  depending 
upon  the  charatcer  of  the  fat  employed. 

In  order,  now,  to  manufateure  a  still  harder  soap,  con- 
taining still  less  water  than  before,  use  is  made  of  the 
property  of  cocoanut-oil  soaps  of  absorbing  salt  in  large 
quantities,  without  the  soap  losing  in  firmness. 

The  soap  separated  by  brine,  after  settling,  is  de- 
prived of  the  spent  lye,  and  mixed  with  a  fine  extra- 
boiled  [and  therefore  rich  in  water]  soap,  containing 
cocoanut  oil  or  similar  oik  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
its  weight.  The  amount  of  cocoanut-soap  to  be  addel 
to  the  resinous  soap  may  vary  from  5  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  latter,  just  depending  upon  the  special  properties 
and  the  proportion  of  the  raw  materials  used,  and  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  soap  mass  and  the  desired  quality 
of  the  final  product.  The  cocoanut  oil  soap  absorbs  the 
brine  adhering  in  the  strongly  salted  soap  and  forms  a 
pasty  soap  containing  basic  fatty-acid  soda.  This  mix- 
tare  of  pasty  soap  and  basic  fatty-acid  soda  envelopes 
the  remaining  particles  of  soap,  and  thus  forms'  a  uni- 
form fine  curd  soap  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
extra-boiled-soap,  but  having  the  advantage  of  contain- 
ing less  water  and  therefore  being  harder  and  of  greater 
value. 

In  using  dark  and  dirty  fats,  especially  with  rosin,  it 
is  natural  to  saponify  these  with  the  cocoanut  oils,  so 
that  during  the  subsequent  extra-boiling,  the  impurities 
come  into  the  paste,  and  the  extra-boiled  soap  employed 
for  contracting  the  separated  soapy  mass,  poor  in  water, 
is  freed  from  the  sticky  and  discoloring  constituents  of 
the  rosin. 

Should  the  concentration  of  the  soapy  mass  bv  means 
of  brine  fail  to  yield  a  soap  containing  a  sufficiently 
small  quantity  of  water,  the  water  may  be  further  re- 
moved by  subsequent  evaporation. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capability  of  cocoa- 
nut-oil  soaps  to  absorb  water,  the  saline  .solution  em- 
ployed for  concentrating  the  soapy  mass  may  have  an- 
other salt  such  as  sulphate  of  soda  added  to  it.  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  50  per  cent.  As  is  well  known,  every 
salt  soluble  in  water  is  to  a  considerable  extent  soluble  in 
the  saturated  solution  of  another  salt.  Thus  a  soap 
extra-boiler!  with  sodium  chloride  enters  into  intimate 
mixture  with  a  soap  separated  by  means  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  sulphate  of  soda,,  which  mixture  is  then  con- 
siderably harder  than  when  sodium  chloride  alone  is 
used. 


On  The  Cleansing  Power  of  Soap. 

BY  H.  W.  HILLYER. 

(Keprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.) 

{Continued.) 

AX  would  seem  that  this  low  surface-tension  of  soap 
solutions  must  be  a  prime  factor  in  their  emulsifying 
power.  Viscosity  can  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  for 
solutions  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  oleate 
are  excellent  emulsifying  agents  but  have  a  viscosity 
so  low  that  careful  measurements  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  they  are  more  viscous  than  water.  Using  the 
same  reasoning  as  in  the  case  of  bubbles  and  foam,  we 
may  say  that  when  two  oil  drops  approach  each  other 
in  water,  they  tend  to  coalesce  and  finally  do  so  because 
the  great  surface-tension  of  the  drops  easily  withdraws 
the  mobile  water  from  between  them  till  they  touch  and 
coalesce.  But  when  the  drops  are  in  soap  solution,  the 
surface-tension  is  so  very  much  less  that  it  is  not  able 
to  withdraw  the  solution  rapidly  from  between  the  drops, 
and  they  are  kept  separate.  If  the  soap  solution  is  no- 
tably viscous,  the  slight  surface-tension  will  have  still 
greater  difficulty  in  thinning  the  films  to  the  point  of 
rupture.  A  mass  of  droplets  separated  by  films  of  a 
low  surface-tension  and  notable  viscosity  will  be  a  per- 
manent emulsion. 

Quantitative  relations  between  the  surface-tensions  of 
certain  solutions  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
measurements  are  only  approximate,  but,  for  the  pur- 
pose, adequate.  The  first  column  (K)  indicates  the 
number  of  drops  formed  when  5.35  cc.  of  the  solutions 
named  flow  into  a  certain  kerosene.     The  second  column 

(Emul.  K)  indicates  by  a  plus  sign,  that  the  solution, 
when  shaken  with  kerosene,  will  yield  an  emulsion.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns,  C.S.  oil  and  Emul.  oil.  give 
similar  data  for  cottonseed-oil  carefully  purified  from 
free  acid  by  washing  with  dilute  alkali. 

Emul.  C.S.  Emul. 

K  K.  oil.  O 

"Water 17          —  9  — 

Stale  beer 39  little  ..  — 

Sweet  skimmed  milk ..  52  4- 

Saponin ..  13  _f- 

Acacia ..  14  -)- 

Alcohol  and  sodium  hydroxide $i  little 

N/640  sodium  oleate 26  little 

N/ 10  sodium  oleate 296          4-  167  -f- 

N/10  rosin  soap 310  +  180  + 

N/10  sodium  chloride 17  — 

N/10  sodium  hydroxide [7  —  10 

Sodium  silicate ..  15  — 

From  these  data,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solutions 
which  emulsify  have  a  larger  number  of  di'ops,  that  is, 
"a  smaller  surface-tension  than  those  that  do  not." 

Saponin  solution  containing  1  part  of  the  glucoside  to 
200  of  water  is  an  excellent  emulsifying  agent,  and  yet 
its  surface-tension  toward  oil  is  not  enormously  reduced 
from  that  of  water,  but  its  emulsifying  power  is  easily 
understood  when  one  observes  the  form  of  the  drops 
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produced  when  it  flows  through  cottonseed-oil.  Quincke 
has  observed  similar  drops  when  albumen  solution  flows 
through  oil.  We  may  make  a  soap  solution,  one  contain- 
ing 1  part  of  sodium  oleate  in  aboui  500  parts  of  water, 
which,  when  it  Hows  through  oil,  will  give  the  same  mini- . 
ber  of  drops  a.s  the  saponin  solution  used.  The  drops  of 
soap  solution  form  normally,  and,  as  they  fall,  assume 
quickly  a  spheroidal  shape,  while  the  hanging  drop 
quickly  takes  the  form  of  a  catenoid.  A  drop  of  saponin 
solution  (  Fig.  1  I  as  it  is  detached  takes  the  I'orni  of  a 
ftuperi  drop  («)  and,  falling  to  the  bottom,  takes  the 
form  of  a  pear  (6)  with  the  stem  plainly  visible.     This 


Fig.  I. 

stem,  the  remains  of  the  filament  drawn  out  as  the  drop 
was  detached,  may  remain  visible  for  manjy  minutes. 
The  hanging  drop,  if  the  flow  of  solution  is  stopped 
jiM  after  the  fall  of  the  drop,  has  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  with  incurved  sides  and  a  slender  peak  (c). 
This  shape  is  retained  a  long  time.  When  new  liquid 
flows  in,  the  hanging  drop  ehangi  s  it-  shape  only  as  its 
surface  is  -welled  out  by  the  inflowing  liquid  (d).  That 
the  liquid  is  not  in  itself  viscous  may  lie  known  by 
observing  the  ready  rotations  and  other  movements  of 
chance  particles  within  the  drop  as  the  liquid  flows 
down. 

Here  we  plainly  have  a  new  instance  of  superficial 
viscosity,  a  viscosity  which  makes  motion  difficult  in  the 
surface  between  the  two  liquids.  This  it  would  seem, 
being  of  so  considerable  a  degree,  may  account  for  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  films  of 
saponin  from  between  the  oil  droplets  of  a  saponin  oil 
emulsion,  and  consequently  for  the  permanence  of  the 
emulsion. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  emulsifieation  is  due 
largely  to  the  small  surface-tension  between  oil  and  the 
emulsifying  agent  which  allows  the  emulsifying  agent 
to  be  spread  out  into  thin  films,  separating  the  oil  drop- 


lets. The  surface-tension  is  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
draw the  film  from  between  the  droplets  except  slowly 
and.  if  the  emulsifying  agent  has  great  internal  vis- 
cosity, or  if  great  superficial  viscosity  is  shown  between 
the  liquids,  the  thinning  of  the  film  becomes  so  slow  that 
the  emulsion  is  permanent. 

EFFECT  OF  FREE  ALKALI  AND  OF  FREE  ACID. 

As  indicated  in  the  tables  last  given,  decinormal  so- 
dium hydroxid  solution  does  not  show  any  greater  num- 
ber of  drops  than  water  when  it  flows  through  kerosene, 
and  only  a  slight,  and  in  this  connection  insignificant. 
increase  in  the  case  of  cottonseed-oil.  Since  alkali  docs 
not  emulsify  either  of  these  oils,  we  may  conclude  that 
diminution  of  surface-tension  and  emulsifying  power  go 
together,  and  that  neither  of  them  is  caused  by  alkali 
alone.  Solutions  of  alkali  less  concentrated  than  deci- 
normal also  show  the  same  surface-tension  and  fail  to 
o-ive  emulsions.  A  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  oleate 
will  give  some  twenty  times  as  many  drops  as  a  deci- 
normal alkali.  The  number  of  drops  formed  by  the 
oleate  is  not  increased  by  adding  excess  of  alkali  to 
either  concentrated  or  dilute  solutions  of  oleate.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  free  oleic  acid  in  excess  is  added  in 
increasing  amounts  to  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
oleate,  the  number  of  drops  and  consequent  emulsifying 
power  are  decreased  as  shown  by  the  data  and  curve 
below.  Mixtures  were  made  containing  100  cc.  oleate 
and  amounts  of  free  oleic  acid  varying  from  an  amount 
sufficient  form  the  acid  salt  ClsH.u02Na:ClsH,,40:,  down 
to  1/128  of  that  amount,  and  the  number  of  drops  which 
each  made  was  determined. 

Decinormal  Sodium  Oleate  and  Oleic  Acid. 

Equivalents  of  oleic,  .,,-,/„         , 

acid  in  excess  0.      1/128.    1/64.     1/32.     1/16.      1/8.       1/4.      1/2.        1. 

No.  drops...  274   273   270   240   216   164-    117    84     58 
From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  low  sur- 
face-tension and  the  emulsifying  power  are  due  not  to 
the  alkali  or  to  the  acid  salt  set   five  by  the  hydrolysis 
but  to  the  undecomposed  soap  itself. 

We  have  seen  before  that  another  possible  factor  in 
cleansing,  namely,  the  power  soap  solutions  have  of  wet- 
ting oily  substances  is  due  to  the  soap  itself.  But  this 
wetting  power  may  be  explained  also  by  the  strong  ad- 
hesion of  the  soap  to  the  oil  and  low  cohesion  of  the 
soap  itself.     The  latter  will  more  easily  be  spread  out 


Fig.  2. 
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over  the  surface,  if  its  cohesion  is  small  and  a  stronger 
force  will  be  acting  to  spread  it  out,  if  it  is  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  oily  surface. 

A  very  similar  factor  in  cleansing  is  that  which  may 
be  called  ease  of  penetration,  by  which  aqueous  solution 
pushes  into  and  permeates  the  interstices  of  the  fabric. 
If  a  glass  tube  of  3  or  4  mm.  internal  diameter  and 
closed  at  one  end  is  filled  with  cottonseed-oil.  and  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  water  (Fig.  3,  a),  the  oil  will  not 
not  leave  the  tube,  being  held  there  by  the  strong  sur- 
face-tension film  between  the  oil  and  water.  But  if  a 
strong  solution  of  soap  is  poured  in,  the  surface-tension 
film  is  diminished  in  strength,  the  oil  flows  from  the 
tube,  and  the  soap  solution  penetrates  into  it.  (Fig.  3, 
b.)  Here  the  soap,  on  account  of  its  weak  cohesion  and 
its  strong  adhesion  to  the  oil,  withdraws  the  oil  and  pene- 
trates into  the  oily  tube.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be, 
the  soap  penetrates  into  the  capillary  interstices  of  tbe 
fabric  to  be  cleansed. 

Even  the  lubricating  power  of  soap  solutions  may  be 
explained  by  considering  the  factors  a  low  cohesion  and 
a  strong  adhesion.  In  treatises  on  mechanical  engi- 
neering, the  chief  physical  property  mentioned  as  de- 
sirable in  a  lubricant  is  that  it  shall  have  sufficient 
"body"  or  vieosity  to  prevent  its  being  pressed  out  from 
between  the  surfaces  to  be  lubricated.  While  viscosity 
is  for  this  particular  object  no  doubt  a  necessary  thing, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  evil.'  As  the  term  is 
used  in  physics,  viscosity  is  a  property  of  fluids  which 


(a) 

W 

$ 

prevents  the  freedom  of  motion  which  their  particles 
would  have  if  the  fluid  had  no  viscosity,  or  a  less  vis- 
cosity. But  in  speaking  of  lubricants  mechanical  en- 
gineers demand,  in  a  substance  intended  to  promote  mo- 
tion, a  property  which  physically  hinders  motion.     If  we 


consider  as  lubricants  graphite  or  steatite  or  soap,  or 
the  clay  on  which  our  shoes  slip  in  the  street,  we  may 
get  a  clearer  notiqn  of  lubrication.  In  these  cases,  at 
least,  the  lubrication  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lubri- 
cant adheres  in  a  film  to  the  surfaces  to  be  lubricated 
but  does  not  cohere  to  itself.  In  the  use  of  oil  as  a. 
lubricant,  it  is  also  true  that  the  oil  adheres  to  the  lubri- 
cated surfaces  and  soon  forms  two  layers  of  oil  which 
glide  over  one  another.  We  have  then  strong  adhesion 
on  the  part  of  lubricant  and  a  weak  cohesion.  The  same 
is  true  of  soap  solutions  and  will  explain  their  slippei-i- 
ness  and  lubricating  power.  The  slipperiness  we  feel 
Avhen  alkali  is  used  on  the  hands  is  probably  due  to  its 
action  on  the  skin  or  on  the  material  which  keeps  in 
place  the  epithelial  cells.  The  actual  removal  of  these 
cells'  with  the  impurities  attached  to  them  and  covered 
by  them  would  account  for  the  cleansing  action  of 
alkali  and  alkali  carbonate  on  the  skin. 

The  position  here  taken  is  then :  that  the  cleansing 
power  of  soap  is  largely  or  entirly  to  be  explained  by 
the  power  which  it  has  of  emulsifying  oily  substances; 
of  wetting  and  penetrating  into  oily  textures;  and  of 
lubricating  texture  and  impurities  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  easily.  It  is  thought  that  all  of  these  proper- 
ties may  be  explained  by  taking  into  account  the  low 
cohesion  of  the  soap  solutions  and  their  strong  attrac- 
tion, adhesion  or  affinity  to  oily  matter,  which  together 
cause  the  low  surface-tension  between  soap  solution  and 
oil.  

Shoe   Soap. 

On  the  subject  of  shoe  soap  mentioned  last  month  we 
find  the  following  in  an  exchange: 

Shoe  soap  is  the  new  thing  in  soaps.  It  brings  old 
shoes  back  to  life.  The  new  article  is  being  made  in 
Philadelphia,  This  shoe  soap  will,  it  is  claimed,  restore 
old  leather  and  enhance  the  finish  of  new  stock.  This 
soap  comes  in  round  cakes.  For  use  a.  cake  is  placed  in 
a  metal  cup  in  order  to  receive  the  water.  Then  a  stiff 
brush  is  rubbed  upon  it  and  the  brush  is  then  applied 
to  the  shoe.  For  the  first  application  to  a  shoe  more  of 
the  soap  is  needed  than  for  subsequent  applications,  un- 
less, of  course,  the  shoe  gets  muddy.  The  shoe  is  rubbed 
with  the  brush  and  then  with  a  cloth,  giving  it  a  high 
degree  of  polish. 

Once  applied  properly,  it  is  claimed  for  the  polish 
that  it  remains  for  days  and  can  be  easily  brightened 
up  with  a  simple  application  of  a  cloth  or  a  dampened 
brush.  Tt  is  claimed  that  it  gives  a  finish  of  new  until 
the  shoe  is  worn  out.  that  it  is  a  perfect  finish  for  patent 
leather  and  glazed  kid.  that  it  gives  a  life  to  the  shoe 
upper  far  beyond  the  usual.  Moreover  no  harm  is  said 
to  come  to  the  shoe,  but  rather  that  it  is  left  to  a 
healthier  condition  by  the  use  of  the  shoe  soap.  No 
coating  is  left  on  the  leather  to  come  off  when  it  is  damp 
or  wet. 
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PATENTS    and    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

No.  735,30-1.     Soap-molding  machine.     Karl  Schnetzer, 

Aussig,  Austria,Hungary. 
No.  735,758.     Straching-machine.     Henry    Grunhagen, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
No.  735,801 .     Washboard.     Jacob  Opp,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
No.  736,271.     Prying   apparatus   for   laundries.     John 

Lingo,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRADE-MARKS. 
No.  40,823.     Washing  compounds.     James  Pyle  &  Sons, 

New  York,  N.  Y.     The  word  "Perlina." 
No.  40833.         Washing-machine.         Benbow-Brammer 

Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     The 

letters  "B.  B." 

LABELS. 
No.  10,240.     Title:    "Howard's  Hygienic  Healing  Flesh 

Soap."     (For    soap.)     Joshua    E.     Howard. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News  iteiussent  us  l>y  our  readers  will  una  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

I.  B.  Blake,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  is  erecting  an 

addition  to  soap  factory. 


The  Brantford  (Ont.)   Soap  Works  lias  passed  into 
new  hands. 


The  Prouty-Bowler  Soap  Co.  is  erecting  a  new  two- 
story  brick  building,  32x132  feet,  in  East  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  manufacturing  and  warehouse  purposes. 


The  Glorio  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  scouring  soaps,  Fuller's  earth,  talc,  etc. 
Its  capitalization  is  $10,000,  divided  into  100  shares  of 


the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  officers  are:  Oliver 
G.  Snow,  president;  Ashahel  T.  Smith,  vice-president, 
and  Alphonso  II.  Snow,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Schultz  Soap  Works  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  lias 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  On 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hoge  it  is  stated  that  Star  soap 
will  be  continued  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Zanesville 
factory,  and  that  several  members  of  the  old  firm  will 
remain  in  charge  of  the  works.  This  factory  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  first  "hard"  soap  factory  west  of  the 
Alleghenies',  and  was  bought  by  William  Schultz  in  the 
early  thirties,  from  the  founder,  Nathaniel  Wilson. 


A  project  is  on  foot  to  cultivate  roses  in  Alabama  and 
to  establish  a  rose  oil  and  rose  water  industry  near  Mo- 
bile. 


The  St.  Croix  Soap  Co.  at  St.   Stephen,  N.  B.,  is 
increasing  and  improving  its  glycerine  recovery  plant. 


Fire  last  month  destroyed  the  works  of  the  General 
Chemical  Co.  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  causing  a  large'  loss. 


Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  directions,  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  H.  W.  Dopp  Co.  of  Buffalo,  was  omil  - 
ted  from  our  last  issue.  This  was  contrary  to  the  firm's 
intentions  and  we  gladly  call  attention  to  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  adv.  (in  a  new  dress)  on  another  page.  This' 
firm  has  entirely  reorganized  the  making  of  the  Dopp 
machinery,  weeding  out  some  of  the  older  goods  and 
replacing  them  with  more  up-to-date  apparatus,  though 
retaining  those  features  which  have  given  their  machin- 
ery a  wide  and  favorable  reputation.  They  tell  us  that 
they  are  having  a  considerable  number  of  crutchers  go- 
ing through  the  works,  all  on  order,  one  order  for  seven 
of  these  machines  being  received  from  one  single  firm 
alone.  The  firm  has'  purchased  the  land  and  buildings 
formerly  occupied  by  the  oldiconeern,  having  now  20,000 
feet  of  floor-space,  and  doing  a  greatly  increased  busi- 


This  shows  one  of    many  mixers  applied  to 


Dopp  Seamless  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.     &      <& 


We  have    a   large  variety  of  stock  patterns, 
and  can  surely  suit  your  particular  case. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  r ,30st    BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1      Niagara  St.,  ' 
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ness.  All  machinery  is  tested  before  leaving  the  factory. 
The  company  takes  contracts  for  setting  up  entire  equip- 
ments in  cases  where  customers  buy  steam-jacketed,  mix- 
ers, that  is  to  say,  they  furnish  line  shafting,  pulleys  and 
general  lay-out  of  the  plant. 


The  Loekwood  Soap  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  filed 
papers  asking  permission  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  17.— The  Fairchild  &  Shelton 
Company  of  Bridgeport  has  filed  a  certificate  of  incor- 
poration. It  is  capitalized  at  $200,000  and  its  purpose 
is'  to  manufacture  soap,  starch,  washing  powders,  gly- 
cerine and  similar  articles. 


Plans  have  been  filed  in  the  bureau  of  building  by  the 
Larkin  Soap  Company  which  provide  for  another,  addi- 
tion to  the  immense  plant  of  the  company.  The  new 
structure  will  be  an  eight-story  building  and  will  be 
erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $109,000. 


The  Eome  Soap  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  The 
place  of  business  is  Eome,  N.  Y.,  and  the  incorporators 
are  Frank  W.  Brown,  Sr.,  Frank  W.  Brown,  .Jr.  and 
George  H.  Brown  of  Eome  and  Lorenzo  O.  Bncklin  of 
Little  Falls'.     The  directors  for  the  first  year  are  Frank 


W.  Brown,  Sr.,  George  H.  Brown,  L.  O.  Bucklin,  Samuel 
Briggs  of  Jamestown  and  Frederick  Teall  of  Lockport. 

N".  Y. 


The  Iowa  Soap  Co.  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  added 
extensive  additions  to  the  machinery  of  its  plant.  The 
Uawkeye,  commenting  on  it,  says :  Fred  Hirer,  who 
recently  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  is  carrying  his 
characteristic  progressiveness  into  the  work  of  extending 
the  already  large  business  of  the  company,  and  with  the 
experience  and  push  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  the  Alexander 
Bros,  behind  him  to  hold  things  level,  the  factory  under 
their  combined  management  is  bound  to  spread  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  old  Orchard  City  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  republic. 


The  Mineral  Soap  Co.,  of  Latona,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
put  its  first  product  on  the  market.  It's  factory  was 
built  as  long  as'  two  years  ago,  by  the  Columbia  Star 
Mfg.  Co.,  which  discontinued  operations,  however,  al- 
most as  soon  as  begun,  for  lack  of  funds.  The  present 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  H.  J.  Eosenberger  as 
president,  and  J.  JI.  Coafes,  treasurer  and  secretary. 
A  mineral  found  in  Oregon  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
their  soap. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 

Cream  Naphtha  343 


VACUUM  DRYING  APPARATUS 


Built  in  Sizes  and  Styles  to  Suit  Requirements. 


Most  rapid  drying 


It  accomplishes  in  a  few  hours,  where  many  days  and  weeks  are 
required  in  ordinary  drying  rooms. 


S^vin?  itl    flipl'     Exhaust  steam  or  hot  water  may  be  used  for  heating,  since  the  drying  in 
o    ' vacuo  can  be  done  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  53°  F. 

The  consumption  of  steam  is  only  l1/^  pounds  for  each  pound  of  water  evaporated  from 
the  material,  and  this  includes  the  steam  necessary  for  operating  the  vacuum  pump, 
provided  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  pump  is  utilized. 

No  other  process  of  drying  is  so  economical,  and  saves  so  much 

time  and  space. 


AMERICAN  VACUUM  DRYING  MACHINE  CO, 


N.  Y.  Office: 

120  Liberty  Street. 


Suitable  for  the  seasoning  and  the  drying  of  Soap,  etc. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other, 
than  to  correct  aud  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        »■  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BEANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  346 
3-14     Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y.  Empress  Eugenie  115 

345    Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g  Empire  Geranium  337 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans.    Eucryl  E vicryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coc>  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
AutilliaS 

Amy  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  346 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  313 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3    ■ 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  341 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Bine  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Fraucisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonskv  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Clean  easy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

(  rvstal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  •'  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Facine.310 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Yiolette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hv  Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ilo-Ilo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Famenx  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Yiolette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lem olive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Libert> "s  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Mavveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  316 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  S 
Mentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  16! 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Milieus  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Old    English  Brown   Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  1  ime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Onr  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340  . 

Ox  Oil  340" 


■ 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
"        Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lilv298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest.  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Yalley  33' 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Yadis  337 

Savon  Rose -Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Shampoo  Tar— Brown  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  O. 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry.NelsonMfg.Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Bo«ton,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Taconv  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Dactylis  11 

Dermicura  327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  3  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola,  BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>'aphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Ro;e   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d'Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Familv340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring3 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle  33 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Yiolete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Yiolette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
While  Wonder  346 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 
Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work 53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 

Zo-Zo  White  Tar  316 

Zanette  3 
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The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  ot  Soap  Brands 

was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


^^r~ 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  sr  *r  *r   9f   if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

IM 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

S^  y°U   SaW  the  Ad.  IN  THIS  PAPER 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion, the  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machineet  Foe  Sale  oe  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties  advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

A  graduated  chemist  and  experienced  soap  maker  wishes  to 
make  a  change;  I  understand  also  perfumery  and  oil  refining. 
One-horse  concerns  need  not  answer.  Address:  S.  T.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted  by  an  up-to-date  soap  maker.  Makes  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  milled  toilet  soaps,  floating  soap,  chips, 
boiled  or  on  the  cold  process.  Can  also  handle  cottonseed  foots 
or  soap  stock  with  best  results  obtainable.  20  years  experience. 
Best  of  references.  Address:  O.  P.  care  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  A  Soap  maker  of  30  years  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  refining  cottonseed  oils  and 
fats,  and  all  kinds  of  chemical  work  pertaining  thereto;  best, 
lightest  and  cheapest  soap  made  from  cotton  seed  oil  foots,  is 
open  for  engagement  October  1st.  A-No.  1  references  from  lar- 
gest firms  in  the  country.  Address:  R.  S.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  thoroughly  competent  Soap  and  Oil 
Chemist.  One  who  is  familiar  with  modern  methods  and  man- 
agement. Cotton  foots  soaps  and  high  grade  toilets  made  with 
a  good  margin  of  profit.  Have  had  20  years  experience  in  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  toilet  and  laundry  soaps.  Have  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  of  my  own  and  would  like  to  make  a  change  from 
present  position  Address:  M.  N.  T.  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  A  soapmaker  of  experience  and  now  in 
responsible  position,  desires  to  make  a  change.  Thorough,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  chemistry  and  glycerine  recovery.  Address: 
N.  L.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chemical  and  Electro-chemical  Engineer  is  open  for  engage- 
ment in  the  near  future.  The  same  is  a  graduate  of  one  of 
Europe's  best  technical  colleges  and  has  had  several  years' 
factory  experience  in  erecting  and  starting  processes,  as  well  as 
conducting  analytical  and  research  laboratory.  Well  acquainted 
with  foreign  languages  and  office  work.  Address:  "Electro" 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAP-MAKER  WANTED. 

Soapmaker  Wanted:  Who  is  thorough^  familiar  with 
making  textile  soaps  for  woolen  mill  purposes ;  would  prefer 
man  who  is  chemist.  Write,  stating  salary  wanted  and  ex- 
perience. All  correspondence  treated  confidentially.  Address, 
Textile  Soap,  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale:  One  large  continuous  Screw  Plodder,  one  set  soap 
Cutting  Machines  complete,  and  one  Boomer  &  Boschert  Oil 
Press,  used  very  little  and  all  in  very  good  condition.  Cheap 
for  Cash.  Address:  V.  W.  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  Glass  moulds  (andiron  moulds  to  make  them)  for 
moulding  cheap  toilet  soaps.  For  particulars  address:  U.  S.  G., 
care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale :  Soap  Factory  and  business  built  and  estab- 
lished two  years  ago  "in  most  progressive  city  in  the  south. 
The  only  soap  factory  in  the  state.  Best  of  markets;  raw  mat- 
erials at  lowest  figures,  owing  to  locality  and  water  freight 
rates.  Labor  fifty  cents  per  day;  fuel  $1.25  per  cord,  delivered; 
rosin  20c  to  30c  per  bbl.  under  New  York  quotations,  Tallow, 
exclusive  field  of  supply.  Business  well  established  with  whole- 
salers exclusively,  also  Steam  Laundries,  Railroads  and  Steamer 
Lines.  Thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  advertising.  Present 
owners  not  practical  soap  people.  Will  sell  out  or  put  in  twen- 
ty or  thirty  thousand  more  capital  with  right  people  who  will 
themselves  invest  same  amount.  This  is  not  a  gold  brick  ad- 
vertisement; we  mean  business  with  experienced  soap  people  who 
can  investigate  and  demonstrate  for  themselves  that  we  offer 
an  A.  1  investment  for  reasons  stated.  We  have  offer  from 
one  concern  to  amalgamate  with  them,  but  prefer  to  own  indi- 
vidual business  or  sell  out.  Address:  "A.  1,"  care  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.    A  Dopp  Press  No.  1;  has  never  been  used.    Address: 
■'Challenge,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  A  modern  soap  factory  with  best  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing on  an  economical  basis,  located  in  a  fine  city  in  the 
middle  west,  that  can  not  be  excelled  for  market  of  product,  or 
getting  raw  material,  also  best  social  and  educational  facilities. 
Owner  wants  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health;  will  sell  on 
good  terms,  or  with  the  right  party  may  retain  an  interest  in 
same.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  money 
making  business.  Address:  "E.  B.  J."  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted:  An  experienced  Soap  maker  who  can  and  has  made 
high  grade  Green  Soap  (Hospital  soft  soap).  Good  wages.  State 
experience  and  give  reference.  Address:  T.  U.,  care  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HARD-WOOD  BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description.     Keell 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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THE 


We  arc  asked  for  the  name  of  a  manufacturer,  of 


J  soap  sheets   (paper  coated  with  soap).     If  any  reader 

[]]]UM  A|        makes,  or  knows  who  makes,  such  sheets,  he  will  confer 
a  favor  by  giving  us  the  required  name  and  ad  Iress. 


AND 

Manufacturing 


MIST. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  shaving  soap  will  be  interested  in 
a  newly  patented  shaving  mug,  having  a  water  reservoir 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  spring-supported,  perforated  dia- 
phragm for  the  soap  above  the  water  level.  By  pressure 
with  the  brush  the  soap  is  momentarily  depressed  into 
the  water  and  emerges  slightly  moistened,  ready  to  be 
made  into  a  lather.  The  invention  is  described  as  "'a 
never-wasting  soap  cup,"  and  a  special  claim  made  for 
it  is  that  the  excess  of  water  being  promptly  drained  off, 
"the  mug  is  kept  in  a  tidy  condition." 

Shaving  soap  and  razors  have  been  used  for  ages  to 
"keep  the  mug  in  a  tidy  condition,"  and  for  our  own  part 
we  should  prefer  to  get  along  without  a  perforated  dia- 
phragm. Still,  as  we  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  new  invention,  we  thought  it  only  right 
to  mention  it  anyway. 


Another  invention  recently  patented  is  that  of  a  new 
soap  and  dye  combined,  whereby  clothes  can  be  simply 
washed  with  the  soap  and  become  dyed  simultaneously. 
The  idea,  we  are  sure,  is  by  no  means  new,  although  the 
particular  combination  of  materials  used  in  the  soap  now 
patented,  may  possibly  be  so.  What  attracted  our  at- 
tention is  that  the  patent  was  granted  to  three  men,  J. 
A.  Bell  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  (a  soap  manufacturer  of 
practical  experience),  Geo  Bowdand  (a  dyer),  and  Geo. 
Murdoek(  a  photographer).  Between  three  such  men 
a  really  good  invention  of  the  kind  might  result. 

The  statement  is  made  in  Knoxville  papers  that  even 
now  the  Armour  Soap  Co.,  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.- are  rivalling  for  the  possession 
of  the  patent,  but  that  the  owners  of  the  patent  prefer 
to  organize  their  own  company.  We  hope  they  have  made 
a  good  invention  and  will  profit  by  it,  but  the  form  in 
which  the  news  reaches  us  looks  suspiciously  like  the 
reports  sent  out  by  oil  well  promoters  and  mining  com- 
panies, when  they  offer  stock  at  ten  cents  a  share,  which 
is  absolutely  certain  to  be  worth  25  cents  in  two  weeks 
and  will  jump  to  a  dollar  when  the  well  or  mine  gets 
a-going,  but — the  well  or  mine  is  gone  before  it  gets 
a-going. 
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A  restaurant  man  of  Logansport,  Inch,  in  order  to 
attract  customers,  hands  to  every  guest,  on  paying  for 
his  meals,  a  parting  gift  in  the  shape  of  a  cake  of  toilet 
soap.  Anyone  eating  three  meals  a  day  at  this  restaurant 
will  find  himself  long  on  toilet  soap  shortly,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  a  tooth  soap  would  be  a  welcome 
change  (if  only  to  take  away  the  taste  of  the  meal) . 

A  square  meal  and  a  cake  of  soap  may  not  at  first 
thought  be  considered  very  appropriate  to  each  other,  like- 
ly enough  the  soap  in  the  case  just  mentioned  is  "made 
of  the  best  edible  fats  and  oils,"  and  "contains  no  alkali," 
so  that,  after  all,  it  is  probably  "good  enough  to  eat" 
and  may  serve  as  a  late  lunch  when  the  restaurant  i? 
closed  for  the  night. 

If  the  people  of  a  century  ago  could  see  us  get  a  meal 
ticket  with  every  box  of  soap,  and  a  cake  of  soap  with 
every  meal,  they  would  not  marvel  at  any  other  of  our 
modern  achievements. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  Schulz  &  Co.'s  soap 
works,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  which  we  mentioned  last 
month,  the  news  gatherers  of  Zanesville  naturally 
brought  out  many  little  details  of  interest,  The  fore- 
most fact  stands  out  that  the  plant  is  to  be  taken  down 
and  the  machinery  moved  to  Cincinnati.  The  purchase 
price  is  given  as  $846,000.  The  business  was  established 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  E.  D.  Schultz,  and  was  ex- 
tremely successful  all  along.  John  Hoge,  the  principal 
owner  in  late  years,  and  also  interested  largely  in  almost 
every  other  prominent  business  in  Zanesville,  is  account- 
ed the  wealthiest  citizen  of  that  place,  his  fortune  being 
estimated  at  between  three  and  four  million  dollars ;  it 
is  said  that  he  will  soon  remove  to  live  in  New  York  City. 

In  direct  contradiction  of  the  majority  of  the  news- 
paper reports,  the  Zanseville  Recorder  claims  that  the 
machinery  of  the  factory  is  mostly'  worn  out  and  anti- 
quated, that  the  loss  of  the  works  is  not  a  great  matter 
to  the  city,  and  that  it  will  throw  out  of  employment  not 
over  150  people,  many  of  whom  would  soon  have  been 
replaced  by  a  wrapping  machine  anyway.  It  deplores, 
however,  the  loss  of  the  advertising  which  Star  Soap  has 
given  to  Zanesville. 


The  retail  druggists  had  a  convention  last  month, 
and  Wm.  Janvier,  representing  Pears  Soap  in  this  coun- 
try, took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  meet  many  of  his 
customers.  Going  up  to  one  of  them  (so  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Era  relates)  he  put  on  his  most  cheerful  smile  and 

extending  his  hands,  said,  "Good  morning "  when 

quick  as  a  wink  the  other  said :     "Yes,  I  have !" 


The  British  &  Colonial  Druggist  tells  of  a  druggist 
in  London  who  exhibits  in  his  window  a  ledger  of  his 
firm,  dated  back  to  1828,  and  opened  at  a  page  which 


shows  that,  in  the  days  from  May  19th  to  July  2d  of  that 
year  the  store  supplied  George  IV.  with  toilet  soap  and 
perfumes  to  the  amount  of  well  over  $1,000. 

If  "His  Majesty,  the  American  Citizen,"  would  equal 
such  a  record,  what  a  time  we  all  would  have. 


A  Study  of  Soa.p  Solutions. 

BY  I-I.  W.  HILLYER. 

(Beprinted  from  The  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. ) 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  article  that  while  to- 
ward air  the  surface-tensions  of  soap  solutions  vary  but 
little  as  the  concentration  is  changed,  the  surface-ten- 
sion between  soap  solutions  and  oils  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ished as  the  concentration  is  increased.  To  ascertain  the 
law  connecting  concentration  and  surface-tension,  the 
following  experiments  were  made.  They  not  only  show 
this  relation  but  serve  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  dim- 
inution of  surface-tension  is  dependent  solely  on  the 
amount  of  undecomposed  soap  present  in  the  solution. 
Unfortunately  in  this  pioneer  work  it  was  not  realized 
how  desirable  it  was  to- have  the  same  kerosene  for  all 
experiments,  and  consequently  the  results  are  not  strictly 
and  numerically  comparable  except  in  the  cases  which 
are  plotted  together.  But  it  is  thought  best  at  this  time 
to  publish  these  results,  as  their  general  tendency  is 
quite  clear  and  as  they  serve  to  indicate  the  basis  on 
which  rests  the  method  for  evaluating  soaps  which  vail 
soon  be  published. 

A  clecinormal  solution  of  sodium  oleatewas  prepared 
by  dissolving  14.1  grams  of  oleic  acid  in  500  cc.  cleci- 
normal sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  solution  was 
almost  completely  clear.  It  was  then  filtered.  The  solu- 
tion was  diluted  successively  to  lower  concentrations  and 
Sodium  Oleate. 


Concentration. 


No.  drops 

Another  set  of 'solutions. 


N/io.  N/20. 
(  464  -  269 
\  460        270 


N/40. 
184 
l8l 


20 


292      i8d 


N/80.  N/160.  N/3».  t**40.  Water., 
116       80       51 
1 16       78       54 
118       74       49       32 
124      77      47      31 
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the  number  of  drops  formed  when  these  various  solu- 
tions were  passed  through  kerosene  was  rioted.  Dupli- 
cate counts  were  made  and  the  number  of  drops  found 
in  the  separate  counts  are  indicated. 

In  the  diagram  (Fig.  1,  a)  the  ordinates  show  the 
number  of  drops  formed  and  the  abscissas  show  the  con- 
centrations. The  number  of  drops  is  not  proportional 
to  the  concentration  but  Falls  below  proportionately  as 
the  concentration  increases.  In  another  experiment,  the 
solutions  were  very  carefully  made  and  after  preparation 
were  placed  in  stoppered  frasks  in  a  large  tank  of  water 
that  they  might  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  an  aver- 
age room  temperature.  The  special  object  of  this  experi- 
ment was  to  ascertain  whether  any  change  took  place 
on  standing  which  would  indicate  that  a  hydrolysis  of 
the  soap  was  gradually  going  on.  In  this  case  the  kero- 
sene  was  the  same  throughout  the  experiment,  but  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  in  the  last.  For  each  count  the 
kerosene  was  changed  except  where  the  solutions  were 
very  dilute.  The  solutions  of  various  concentration 
were  prepared  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  then  the  counts 
made1.  After  this  the  solutions  were  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tank  of  water  and  the  counts  repeated 
from  day  to  day. 

SODIUM  OEEATE,  TIME   AND  DILUTION. 
Concentration.       N|10.     N|20.    N|40.    N|80.  N|160.  N|320.  N|640.  Water. 

December  2nd 297      196      3  25      88      63      41       26V4      14 

December  3rd 296      200      126      37      61      40y2  26)£      14 

December5th 194      123      85      62      40>£  26^      14 

December  8th 301         ...      132       ...      59^   •••       26% 

From  this  it  seems  that  in  the  course  of  six  days  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  surface-tension.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  decomposition  of  the  soap  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  drops  in  either  strong  or  dilute 
solutions.  The  curve  (Fig.  I,  b)  showing  the  relation  of 
concentration  to  number  of  drops  is  here  shown  in  con- 
nection with  that  given  above  that  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  two  have  the  same  shape.  They  should  not,  however. 
be  compared  numerically  except  to  enforce  the  fact  that 
the  effects  are  quite  different  with  different"  samples  of 
kerosene.  When  sodium  oleate  solutions  stand  in  un- 
corked flasks,  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  decomposes 
the  soap  and  the  number  of  drops  formed  by  a  given 
solution  gradually  diminishes.  This  is  especially  marked 
in  case  of  dilute  solutions. 

SODIUM  PALPITATE  AXD  STFAEATE 

Pure  sodium  palmitate  and  stearate  are  very  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  so  little  in  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
by  shaking  them  with  cold  water  to  produce  a  foam. 
Palmitate  and  stearate,  when  rubbed  on  the  hands  Vith 
cold  distilled  water,  do  not  give  the  effect  of  soap  hut 
seem  nearly  like  parafin  or  tallow.  On  account  of  this 
small  solubility  in  cold  water,  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
a  method  of  working  at  a  higher  temperature.       The 


apparatus  finally  used  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a 
beaker  of  about  700  cc.  capacity  provided  with  a  cover 
of  zinc  with  its  edges  turned  down.  In  the  cover  are 
three  holes  one  for  the  thermometer  and  two  large 
enough  to  receive  short  wide  test  tubes.  One  of  the 
test-tubes  serves  as  a  reservoir  to  hold  the  hot  soap  solu- 
tion to  be  used,  while  the  other  is  the  working  part  of 
the  apparatus.  After  the  water  in  the  beaker  has  been 
heated  to  boiling,  a  supply  of  the  solution  to  be  tested, 
which  has  been  heated  to  bring  the  soap  into  solution, 
is  placed  in  the  reservoir  tube.  Then  15  cc.  of  kerosene 
are  placed  in  the  working  tube  and  the  pipette  put  in. 
When  all  is  thoroughly  heated  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, the  pipette  is  filled  with  the  solution,  placed  with 
its  cud  below  the  oil  and  the  number  of  drops  counted. 
At  first,  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting  con- 
cordant results  but  it  was  learned  that  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipette  was  ground  off  the  numerous  minor 
capillary  tubes  in  the  glass  of  the  lower  part  of  the 


s/j 


Q 


=3 


=3 


Fig     2 


pipette  continually  gave  out  small  amounts  of  air  and 
when  this  formed  into  bubbbles  on  the  end  of  the  pipette 
it  caused  an  increase  in  the  number  and  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  drops  which  were  forming.  As  this  exudation 
of  air  was  irregular  and  introduced  a  new  factor  in  the 
surface-tension  problem  a  means  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  remedy  was  to  so  shape  the  pipette  that 
the  lower  end  after  grinding  could  be  heated  to  the  point 
of  fusion  until  all  the  small  capillaries  were  closed  with- 
out closing  the  main  capillary  or  narrowing  too  much 
the  surface  on  which  the  drops  were  to  form.  The 
form  finally  worked  out  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  (Fig.  2). 

Twentieth-normal  sodium  palmitate  was  made  by 
treating  12.8  grams  palmitic  acid  with  500  cc.  deinormal 
sodium  hydroxide  and  500  cc.  water,  and  heating  all  on 
the  water-bath.  The  solution  was  quite  clear.  Small 
quantities  of  palmitic,  acid  were  added  until  oil  droplets 
were  plainly  visible  and  the  solution  was  filtered.  This 
solution  was  then  diluted  with  hot  water  to  make  the 
concentrations  used  below  and  these  were  kept  on'  the 
steam-bath  at  60°-70°.  Xone  of  them  were  more  than 
slightly  cloudy  at  60°-70°.  They  were  tested,  in  the 
apparatus  .just  deeribed,  and  gave  the  number  of  drops 
here  set  clown. 


SODIUM  PALMITATE. 


Concentration. 


N|20. 


No.  drops. J    424 


N|40.        N|80.      N|160.     N|320.  N|640.     N|1280. 
315        223        94        49        32        23 
226        88        49        33        23'/3 
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On  plotting  these  data,  the  curve  (Fig.  3,  a)  results. 
The  sag  in  the  curve  near  its  origin  was  thought  so  re- 
markable that  a  second  set  of  solutions  was  prepared  and 
tested. 


N|20. 

N|30. 

N|40. 

N|80. 

N|160. 

N|320. 

N|640.  NI1280 

403 

36S 

308 

208 

90 

40 

31        24 

When  these  data  are  plotted  a  curve  is  obtained  in 
shape  like  that  obained  before  and  practically  identical 
with  it.  If  the  same  law  connected  concentration  with 
the  number  of  drops  at  low  as  at  high  concentration, 


Fig-  3 

the  curve  would  be  a  smooth  one  extending  to  the  point 
showing  the  number  of  drops  made  by  water,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line.  That  the  curve  falls  below 
this  line  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  the 
dilute  solutions  a  marked  hydrolsysis  takes  place.  Kraffu 
and  Stern  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  dilute  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  palmitate  till  it  contained  only  about  1 
part  in  1000  before  the  precipitate  formed  on  cooling- 
had  the  composition  of  the  true  acid  salt,  C16H3102Na, 
C10H32O2.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greates  depression 
in  the  curve  above  is  in  the  region  where  the  concentra- 
tion is  near  to  1  part  in  1000  of  water.  This  point  is 
marked  by  the  arrow.  If  this  is  a  true  explanation,  it  is 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  supposition  that  the 
number  of  drops  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  unde- 
composed  soap  present.  The  hydrolysis  lessens  the 
amount  of  soap,  and  farther,  the  acid  salt  may  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  sodium  oleate,  actually  diminish 
the  number  of  drops  which  would  be  formed  if  the  soap 
were  alone.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  proof 
that  actual  hydrolsis  takes  place  while  all  of  the  sub- 
stances are  in  solution.  At  the  temperature  which  the 
work  was  done  the  solutions  are  quite  clear  and  show 
no  sign  of  a  precipitate. 

SODIUM  STEARATE. 

Sodium  stearate  solution  (one-twentieth  normal) 
was  made  by  dissolving  2.84  grams  chemically  pure 
stearic  acid  in  100  cc.  hot  decinormal  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  diluting  to  200  cc.  with  hot  water.     The 


dilute  solutions  were  made  as  before  and  the  number 
of  drops  made  by  each  determined  at  100°.  None  of 
the  solutions  at  100°  show  more  than  a  very  slight  opal- 
escence. The  number  of  drops  formed  are  shown  in  the 
table : 


N|20.  N|40. 
328  213 
340        228 


N|80. 

143 
149 


SODIUM  STEARATE. 
N|160. 
72 


) 


N|320. 
38 
40 


N|640. 

31 

28 


N 1 1280. 

29 
33 


\       '"      t 

The  curve  (Tig.  6,  &)  showing  these  numbers  in  a 
graphic  way  has  very  much  the  same  shape  as  that  for 
sodium  palmitate  and  here  also'  the  greatest  hydrolysis 
is  apparently  at  a  point  where  there  is  present  about  1 
part  of  the  salt  to  1000  water.  By  comparing  the  shape 
of  these  curves  with  that  of  sodium  oleate  at  100°  it 
becomes  evident  that  their  peculiar  form  is  not  due  to 
the  action  of  the  higher  temperature.  As  a  passing  ob- 
servation it  may  be  noted  that  when  the  solutions  stand 
in  the  cold,  the  precipitates  formed  in  the  N/160  solu- 
tion and  those  of  the  greater  concentration  float  in  the 
solutions,  while  the  precipitates  formed  in  the  N/320 
solution  and  those  of  less  concentration  sink  in  the 
solutions,  this  change  of  "relative  density  also  taking 
place  when  the  solution  contains  about  1  part  of  sodium 
stearate  in  1000  of  water. 

SODIUM  OLEATE  AT  100° 

Sodium  oleate  solutions  when  tested  at  100°  show 
no  special  change  in  the  form  of  the  curve  connecting 
concentration  and  number  of  drops  from  that  belonging 
to  the  oleate  in  the  cold.  Since  the  data  were  obtained 
using  the  same  apparatus  and  same  kerosene  as  that 
used  for  the  palmitate  and  stearate  they  are  plotted  in 
the  same  diagram  at  c  (Fig.  3). 


ROSIN 


SOAP 


The  soap  made  by  action  of  alkalies  on  colophony  is 
so  common  a  constituent  of  yellow  soaps  that  a  study  of 
its  solutions  is  of  some  interest,  especially  if  we  may 
gain  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  the  disfavor  with  which 
the  soap  is  regarded.  A  solution  of  rosin  soap  approxi- 
mately decinormal  was  prepared  by  digesting  in  the 
cold  powdered  rosin  in  excess  with  decinormal  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  as  long  as  any  rosin  was  dissolved. 
This  solution  was  diluted  with  freshly  boiled  cold  water 
to  give  the  concentrations  indicated  below  and  each 
tested  in  the  cold  to  learn  the  number  of  drops  made 
by  each. 

ROSIN  SOAP  IN  THE  COLD 


Concentration.     N|10.    N|20.     N|30.    N|40.    N|60.   N|80.  N|160.  N|320.  N|640. 

32  26 
34  25 


No  drops  i  3fil  236  201  151  118   78  47 
j  353  243  207  155  123  79  46 

These  results  are  plotted  in  curve  a  (Fig.  4).  The 
same  solutions  were  tested  at  100°,  using  the  same 
pipette  and  same  kerosene. 
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No  drops    (  288   215   183   123 
(289   215   187   127 


ROSIN  SOAP  AT  100° 
Concentration.      N|10.      N|20.      N|30.      N|40.    N|60.    N 1 80.  N 1 320.   N|640. 

68      45      35      29 

67      45      35      28 

These  results  are  plotted  in  curve  b  (Fig.  -i).  The 
notable  thing  in  both  curves  is  the  sag  near  the  origin. 
The  more  dilute  solution  give  a  smaller  number  of 
drops  than  might  be  expected  if  the  same  law  held  that 
governs  the  higher  concentrations.  If,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  facts  given  "in  this  and  the  preceding  paper,  the 
number  of  drops  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  unde- 
composed  soap  present  in  solution,  it  seems  that  with  the 
rosin  soap  as  with  the  palmitate  and  stearate  a  marked 
hydrolysis  takes  place  in  dilute  solutions.  The  solutions 
with  the  exception  of  the  decinorma]  and  one-twentieth 


Fig.  4. 

normal  arc  much  clouded,  even  in  the  cold,  showing 
by  this  also  that  hydrolysis  has  taken  place.  The  hot 
solutions,  even  the  most  concentrated,  are  cloudy.  The 
hydrolysis  indicated  by  this  cloudliness  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  curve  for  the  hot  solutions  lies  below 
that  tor  the  cold  solutions.  Elevation  of  temperature  is 
favorable  to  diminution  of  surface-tension  and  a  greater 
number  of  drops  migh  be  expected  with  all  these  solu- 
tion at  the  higher  temperature  but,  as  a  smaller  number 
is  found  the  explanation  lies  in  the  hydrolysis  caused 
by  beating  the  solutions. 

In  looking  over  the  results  obtained,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  their  agreement  with  well-known  facts  in  regard 
to  the  soaps.  The  oleate  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  even  in  dilute  solutions  shows  little  hydrolysis. 
Soaps  rich  in  oleate  are  useful  for  toilet  purposes  and 
for  wool-scouring  when  cold  water  is  used.  Its  stability 
in  dilute  solutions  would  make  it  of  value  as  a  detero-ent 
even  until  it  is  completely  rinsed  away  and  its  ready 
solubility  would  make  it  easy  to  wash  away. 

For  laundry  work,  dish-washing-,  an(]  0ther  work, 
when  hot  water  is  used,  practical  experience  shows  that 
the  most  desirable  soap  is  a  tallow  soap.  This  is  rich  in 
palmitate  and  stearate  with  some  oleate.  As  shown  by 
the  curves,  the  palmitate  and  stearate  have  a  very  high 
efficiency  at  a  high  temperature,  especially  when     the 


concentration  is  great.  When  the  concentration  is  les- 
sened, marked  hydrolysis  takes  place  and  the  efficieny 
rapidly  falls  off,  but  with  mixed  soaps  this  low  efficiency 
of  the  palmitate  and  stearate  is  supplemented  by  the 
relatively  high  efficiency  of  the  oleate  in  dilute  solutions, 
which  will  sustain  the  detergent  effect  until]  impurities 
are  washed  away,  including  the  acid  palmitate  and  stear- 
ate which  might  otherwise  be  retained  by  the  fabric. 
When  the  temperature  is  low,  palmitate  and  stearate  are 
so  little  soluble  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value,  since  the 
only  effect  of  water  on  them  is  to  hydrolize  them  and  set 
free  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  which,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  here  favored,  has  no  detergent  effect  on 
neutral  oils. 

Rosin  soap  is  usually  regarded  as  a  comparatively  un- 
desirable ingredient  of  soaps.  By  a  test  with  decinormal 
solution,  it  is  of  about  the  same  efficiency  according  to 
the  dropping  test  in  kerosene  as  sodium  oleate.  But 
when  the  dilution  curves  are  studied,  it  is  seen  that 
dilute  solutions,  especially  in  the  heat  show  marked  hyd- 
rolysis which  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  separation 
of  the  rosin  acids.  Here  the  acid  product  of  the  hyd- 
rolysis separates  in  a  cloud  and  does  not  stay  in  solu- 
tion as  with  the  palmitate  and  stearate  in  the  heat. 
The  separated  rosin  acids  may  well  settle  on  the  fabric 
being  washed  and  impart  to  it  the  odor  of  rosin,  cause 
it  to  be  yellow  and  make  it  ready  to  easily  take  up  dust. 
This  effect  may  be  partially  offset  in  using  mixed  soaps 
by  the  other  ingredients  whose  detergent  action  will 
tend  to  remove  the  rosin  acids,  but  the  evil  effect  will 
still,  to  some  extent,  remain. 

In  this  work,  when  kerosene  is  used  as  the  test  sub- 
stance, it  is,  of  course,  true  that  Ave  are  really  measuring 
the  detergent  effect  of  the  various  soaps  towards  kero- 
sene only.  Some  few  observations  show  that  toward 
other  fats  and  oils  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  different 
soaps  is  different.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  this  into 
account  when  judging  the  value  of  a  soap  for  some 
special  purpose. 


Drawbacks  In  Soap   Powder. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  as  follows  in  the 
matter  of  drawback  on  "1776  Soap  Powder,"  manufac- 
tured by  B.  T.  Babbitt  of  New  York,  in  part  with  the 
use  of  imported  soda  ash : 

Treasury  Department,  Aug.  25,  1903. 
Sir:  On  the  exportation  of "1776  Soap  Powder,"man- 
ufactured  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  incorporated,  of  New  York', 
in  part  with  the  use  of-  imported  soda  ash,  a  drawback 
will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on 
such  imported  material  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of 
1  per  cent  provided  no  domestic  soda  ash  has  been  used 
in  such  manufacture. 
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The  preliminary  entry  must  show,  separately,  the 
number  of  shipping  cases  of  each  size,  the  number  and 
size  of  packages  of  soap  powder  in  each  case,  and  the 
net  weight  and  contents  of  each  case,  and  of  the  entire 
shipment. 

The  drawback  entry  must  show  the  net  weight  of  soap 
powder  exported  and  the  quantity  of  imported  soda  ash 
contained  therein.  Said  entry  must  further  show,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  imported  mer- 
chandise was  manufactured  of  the  materials  and  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  manufacturer's  sworn  state- 
ment, dated  August  12,  1-903. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  soda  ash  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  may 
equal  the  quantity  declared  in  the  drawback  entry  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  the  quantity  certi- 
fied by  the  appraiser  after  analysis  of  samples  taken  as 
ordered  by  the  collector. 

Department's  instructions  of  December  7,  1895,  in 
T.  D.  16594,  are  hereby  rescinded.      Bespeetfully, 

Eobert  B.  Armstrong, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


New  Form  of  Sa.1  Soda.. 

The  Solvay  Co.,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  one  of  the 
largest  alkali  works  in  Europe,  has  been  granted  a  patent 
in  Germany  on  a  new  form  of  soda  crystals  in  the  shape 
of  blocks. 

A  lukewarm,  concentrated  soda  solution  is  kept  con- 
stantly crutched  through  while  subjected  to  a  low  tem- 
perature, whereby  the  separation  of  fine  crystals  is  ob- 
tained; these  fine  crystals  are  removed  by  filtration, 
placed  into  iron  frames  and  here  subjected  to  a  hydraulic 
pressure  of  200  to  400  atmospheres  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture. Under  this  treatment  the  small  srystals  blend  into 
a  solid  white  mass  with  transparent  edges  as  seen  in  a 
block  of  paraffin.  Its  water  of  crystallization  amounts 
to  63  per  cent. 


Destroying  Wrappers   Bearing 
Trade-Marks. 

Judge  Hollister  of  the  Hamilton  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas'  decided  against  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
of  the  Freeman  Perfume  Co.  vs.  M.  Cora  Dow,  the  cut- 
ter of  Cincinnati,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  an  in- 
junction for  mutilation  of  his  package  of  face  powder. 

The  ca.se  is  of  great  importance.  It  involves  a  prin- 
ciple which  if  sustained  will  greatly  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contra!  and  serial  Numbering  plan. 

The  Freeman  Perfume  Co.,  which  for  several  years' 
has  been  making  efforts  to  protect  the  retail  price  of  its 
powder  by  adopting  a  system  of  serial  numbering' has, 
it  is  alleged,  been  greatly  hindered  by  cutters  who  ob- 


tained the  powder  through  indirect  channels  and  re- 
moved the  numbers  to  avoid  detection.  To  bring  the 
question  to  an  issue  the  company  brought  the  present 
suit. 

The  defendant  claimed  that  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tractural  relationship  between  the  parties,  they  might  do 
whatever  they  pleased  with  the  powder,  having  bought 
and  paid  for  it,  The  court  found  for  the  defendant, 
holding  no  cause  of  action.  The  court  said  that  a  pur- 
chaser of  a  chattel  having  no  contractural  relationship 
with  the  manufacturer  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
it,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  protected  by  a  trade- 
mark. That  the  purchaser  could  tear  off  trade-mark 
from  everjy  package  in  his  possession  and  otherwise  mu- 
tilate as  much  as  he  desired  and  yet  sell  the  powder  as 
Freeman's'  Face  Powder.  The  Freeman  Perfume  Co. 
has  taken  an  appeal. 


Soa.p  Elsewhere. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  soap  industry  in  Eoumania  has  improved  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  Jassy  there  are  at  present  no 
fewer  than  eighti  factories  at  work.  These!  formed 
themselves  recently  into  a  trust  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests and  keep  up  prices.  In  addition  to  the  factories'  at 
Jassy,  there  are  some  at  G-alatz  which  produce  common 
household  soap.  The  price  of  this  household  soap  is 
about  70  to  75  centimes  per  kilo.  The  local  factories 
turn  out  also  cocoa  and  almond  soaps,  and  the  Stella 
Works'  at  Bucharest  product  glycerine  and  perfumed 
toilet  soaps. 


JAPAN. 

The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  states  that  the  manu- 
facture of  soaps  and  perfumery  had  its  origin  in  the 
hygienic  laboratory  of  the  Home  Department,  where 
the  art  was  taught  in  1868,  and  has  gradually  devel- 
oped. The  principal  producing  districts  are  Osaka  and 
To%o.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  soaps 
in  these  two  places  alone  is  300,000  yen.  The  principal 
foreign  markets  for  Japanese  soap  and  perfumery  are 
China.,  Korea  and  other  Oriental  countries.  The  value 
of  soaps  exported  in  1901  was  266,465  yen,  and  that  of 
perfumed  waters  43,340  yen. 


EGYPT. 


As  Egypt  when  the  world  was  very  young  had  all  the 
civilization  of  the  universe  to  itself,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  uses  of  soap  have  been  long  known  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  If  it  is  true  that  the  civilization  of  a  peo- 
ple may  be  gauged  by  the  quantity  of .  soap  expended 
per  head  it  must  be  one  further  step  forward  when  a 
nation  commences  to  manufacture  the  article.     This  is 
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the  case  with  Egypt.  Henceforth  the  soap  exporter  will 
not  be  able  to  spoil  the  Egyptian,  and  the  mummies, 
which  before  this  have  been  put  to  strange  uses,  maty 
perchance  be  employed  as  perfume  for  toilet  soaps.  The 
imports  into  the  country  are  falling  fast,  and  consist  of 
specialties  mainly.  The  value  of  imported  snap  fell 
from  £97,513  in  1901  to  £61,434  in  1902.  The  first 
sua])  factory  was  built  at  Alexandria  in  1898,  and  there 
are  now  three  large  factories,  with  a  prospect  of  others. 
The  wholesale  price  of  the  native  article  is  about  £24 
per  ton,  while  the  imported  soaps  cost  from  £28  to  E36. 


TraL<le-Ma.rks. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  trade-mark  is  an 
ever  recurring  one  in  practice  before  the  patent  office, 
and  the  following  concise  rulings  have  recentty  been 
laid  down  upon  the  subject: 

An  application  for  a  I  rade-mark  must  be  limited  to  a 
single  class  of  goods,  and  this  means  goods  of  substan- 
tially the  same  descriptive  properties. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trade-mark  law  that  one 
trade-mark  should  be  registered  for  one  fee.  Where  the 
application  covers  more  than  one  trade-mark  a  division 
will  be  required. 

A.  particular  symbol  may  be  used  upon  different 
classes  of  goods  without  a  conflict  of  rights;  when  a 
symbol  is  used  independent  trade-marks  are  created. 

Where  a  mark-  is  used  upon  two  kinds  of  goods  which 
are  not  of  "substantially  the  same  descriptive  proper- 
tics,"  the  trade-mark  right  acquired  is  not  single. 

The  scope  of  a  registered  trade-mark  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  remedy  provided  for  its  infringement, 
and  this  includes  only  a  use  of  the  symbol,  upon  "mer- 
chandise of  substantially  the  same  descriptive  proper- 
ties." 

The  trade-mark  right  originated  in  the  application 
of  a  particular  mark  to  a  particular  description  of  goods, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  trade-mark  law  is  to  protect  the 
use  of  the  particular  mark  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular goods. 

The  "class  of  merchandise"  which  must  be  stated  in 
the  application  is  merely  a  description  of  the  field  with-' 
in  which  will  be  found  the  particular  description  of 
goods  to  which  the  mark  under  consideration  has  been 
appropriated. 

Trade-mark  registrations  cover  great  "commercial 
classes"  of  goods  or  classes  brought  together  by  the  cus- 
tom of  commerce,  but  onlyjy  those  classified  by  identity 
of  intrinsic  properties.  This  constitutes  the  line  of 
dema.rkation  between  a  "trade-mark"  and  a  "trade 
name.'"'  If  the  particular  mark  is  capable  of  appropri- 
ation for  tbe  general  purposes  of  a  particular  commer- 
cial enterprise  irrespective  of  the  descriptive  properties 
or  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  goods  upon  which  it 


is  used,  it  has  ceased  just  here  to  lie  a  trade-mark  or  to 
fall  within  the  law  relating  to  trade-marks. 

The  appropriation  of  a  particular  mark  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  a,  particular  commercial  enterprise  irre- 
spective of  the  descriptive  proper!  ices  of  the  goods  upon 
which  it  is  used  cannot  bo  protected  as  a  trade-mark,  but 
only  by  a  court  of  equity  under  the  doctrine  of  unfair 
competition. 


Buying  Goods  By  Sample. 

In  a  recent  suit  for  recovery  of  damage  by  reason  of 
goods  sold  being  below  the  standard  of  samples  on 
which  the  purchase  was  made,  Judge  Vann  in  his  opin- 
ion said:  "Upon  a  sale  by  sample  there  is  an  express 
warranty  that  the  goods  are  equal  in  quality  to  the 
sample  furnished.  It  amounts  to  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  with  the  purchaser  that  all  the 
goods  are  similar,  both  in  nature  and  quality,  to  those 
exhibited.  The  rale  is  the  same  whether  the  goods  are 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  sale  or  are  to 
be  manufactured  at  some  subsequent  period.  If  the 
goods  when  delivered  do  not  equal  the  sample  the  buyer 
need  not  return  them  in  order  to  recover  for  the  breach 
of  warranty,  but  can  rccovevr  the  difference  between  the 
quality  called  for  by  the  sample  and  the  goods  received 
at  any  time  he  desires  to  make  such  an  application  to 
the  seller  or  to  the  courts." 


15he  Process  of  Wet  Cleaning. 

Of  the  many  methods  of  cleaning  used  by  the  gar- 
ment cleaner  the  wet  process  is  the  oldest,  and  most 
used  for  dirty  work.  In  my  last  article  I  spoke  upon 
the  dry  process  as  used  for  silk  goods,  and  while  there 
is  practically  only  one  method  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
cess of  cleaning  with  benzine  spirit,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  has  little  or  no  action  on  any  of  the 
fabrics  or  colors,  the  wet  process  needs  a  great  amount 
of  judgment,  care  and  skill  to  get  the  best  results  upon 
the  work  treated. 

The  processes  for  cleaning  silk  goods'  are  very  much 
the  same  as  for  woolen  goods,  only  on  account  of  their 
delicacy  in  many  cases,  and  the  valuable  character  of 
the  garments,  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  handled. 
All  goods,  before  being  subjected  to  the  cleaning  pro- 
ii'--.  must  lie  very  carefully  examined  ta  ascertain  the 
presence  of  stains  of  any  kind,  which  must  be  removed 
by  some  suitable  method. 

In  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
various  ways'  in  which  different  colors  should  be  treated. 
The  cleaner,  to  do  his  work  well,  .should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  dyeing,  as  one  of  the  chief  objects  in 
cleaning  is  to  give  the  colors  their  original  shade  and 
freshness.    Wet  cleaning  is  a  greater  art  by  far  than  dry 
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cleaning.  It  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  seldom  machines' 
of  any  kind  are  used  for  wet  cleaning,  as  they  are  liable 
to  mill  the  goods. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  number  of  woolen  dresses 
to  clean  of  cloth  mixture,  such  as  tweeds,  etc.  Take  a 
tub  of  water  of  about  6  or  8  gallons'  at  about  90  degrees 
of  heat,  to  which  add  one-half  pound  of  good  oil  soap, 
free  from  tallow ;  dissolve  this  in  water  by  well  boiling. 
A  stock  of  boiled  soap  should  be  made  by  dissolving  28 
pounds  of  soap  in  45  gallons  of  water.  Put  in  one  gar- 
ment, and  work  well  in  soap  liquor  by  hand  until  the 
soap  gets  well  into  the  material.  When  this'  is  done, 
take  the  garment  out  and  brush  it  well  all  over  with 
dissolved  soap  at  the  same  heat;  then  pass  it  into  an- 
other tub  of  soap  liquor,  half  the  strength  of  the.  soap 
used  in  the  first,  and  work  in  this  until  the  loose  dirt, 
which  has!  been  softened  by  brushing,  frees  itself  from 
the  garment.  Now  put  it  in  the  hydro  extractor,  and 
extract  the  soap  liquor  out  as  much  as  possible;  after 
this,  rinse  the  garment  in  two  separate  rinses  of  clean 
water  at  the  same  heat  as  your  soap  liquor.  Then  put 
into  a  bath  of  cold  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  sulphuric  acid ;  move  abo<ut  in  this1  a  few  minutes, 
take  out  and  place  in  another  bath  of  cold  water  con- 
taining common  salt,  which  has  been  added  until  it  has 
a  fairly  salty  taste;  leave  in  this  liquor  until  you  have 
finished  a  batch  of,  say,  half-dozen  dresses;  then  fold 
straight,  and  extract  as  much  water  out  as  possible  with 
the  hydro;  shake  out  well,  and  dry  at  about  110  to  130 
degrees  of  heat.  If  the  goods  are  of  a  thin  class,  a 
little  boiled  starch  may  be  put  into  the  salt  bath ;  which 
will  give  the  goods  a  much  better  feel  when  finished. 

Goods  with  linings  of  sateen  are  very  often  difficult 
to  clean,  owing  to  the  dye  being  of  such  a  loose  charac- 
ter. A  large  number  of  these  cotton  linings  are  not 
really  dyed,  but  colored.  When  they  are  in  the  piece 
they  are  taken  and  run  through  a  paste  of  color  on  a 
machine  called  a  pad;  this  machine  squeezes  the  paste 
into  the  sateen  and  both  colors  and  stiffens  them  at  the 
same  time.  Water  of  itself  will  take  the  color  almost 
away,  and  it  cannot  be  brought  back  again.  When,  by 
experience,  the  cleaner  finds  he  has:  this  class  to  deal 
Avith,  he  must  not  take  them  to  clean,  except  at  owner's 
risk.  I  have  many  times  known  the  dry  process  to  take 
the  color  out  of  these  linings.  Then  we  have  the  class 
linings  which,  say,  for  scarlets  and  reds'  are  dyed  with 
the  benzopurpurine  and  congo  colors.  These  are  easily 
dealt  with  if  the  cleaner  has  had  much  experience,  but 
if  not  experienced  he  may  not  know,  when  the  goods  are 
in  the  soap  bath,  what  class  of  colors  the  linings  have 
been  dyed  with,  and  he  will  find,  when  placing  the  gar- 
ments into  the  acid  bath,  that  the  colors'  turn  almost 
black,  and  he  may  be  in  some  trepidation  as  to  how  to 
treat  them  next. 


Let  us  suppose  this  is  the  case,  nameljy,  that  when 
patting  the  goods  into  the  acid  bath  the  red  cotton  lin- 
ii.gs  turn  almost  black.  D'o  not  take  them  out  at  once, 
but  allow  them  to  stay  in  a.  minute  or  two,  so  that  the 
acid  may  have  the  same  action  all  over  the  garment,  or 
the  color  may  come  up  cloudy;  then  take  out  and  run 
them  through  a  warm  soap  bath,  with  a  little  soda 
added ;  this  will  immediately  bring  back  the  color  to  its 
original  shade,  and  after  well  rinsing  in  warm  water, 
put  into  a  clean  salt  bath,  and  hydro  in  the  usual  way. 

My  readers  must  excuse  me  dealing  so  much  with  the 
linings,  for  the  cleaner  has  very  ■  often  more  trouble 
from  this  source  than  any  other.  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is 
much  better  in  this  respect  at  the  present  dtty  than  it 
was  a  number  of  years  ago.  Cotton  goods  are  generally 
dyed  with  much  faster  colors  than  they  used  to  be. 

It  is  many  times  more  difficult  to  clean  dresses'  of 
light  shades  (self  colors),  as  they  are  liable  to  come  up 
uneven  in  shade  after  cleaning — and  whenever  possible 
the  dry  process  must  be  used.  This  trouble  often  arises 
when  the  material  has  been  dyed  with  an  acid  color. 
The  best  way  to  treat  these  is  to  give  them  a  good  soap 
liquor  or  oil  soap  (free  from  alkali)  and  move  them 
freely  about  in  this  liquor  until  the  soap  is  well  into  the 
material.  When  this  has  been  done  brush  well  on  the 
table,  but  never  allow  the  garment  to  lie  on  a  heap; 
spread  it  well  out  while  brushing,  then  work  through 
the  second  soap-  and  rinse  as  before,  also  passing- 
through  acid  and  salt  baths  of  the  same  heat  as  the 
rinse  waters ;  h|ydro  and  dry  as  usual. 

There  are  souie  blues'  of  the  "royal"  shades  which, 
when  treated  in  a  soap  bath,  will  turn  into  a  very  pale 
shade  of  blue,  and  yet  the  color  does  not  bleed  much 
into  the  liquor.  These  are  dyed  with  a  dye  called 
alkali  blue,  which  is  dyed  in  a  soap  or  borax  bath,  and 
afterwards  developed  in  a  hot  sulphuric  acid  bath. 
When  cleaning  these,  give  them  plenty  of  room  in  the 
soap  liquor,  so1  as  to  give  them  every  chance  of  the  color 
keeping  even  in  shade.  In  the  second  bath  do  not  have 
much  soap,  and  after  rinsing  them  pass  them  into  a  hot 
bath,  containing  1-3.  gill  of  sulphuric  acid  to  about  15 
gallons  of  water ;  then  rinse  well  again*  in  clean  cold 
water,  stiffen  and  dry. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  class  of  goods  to  write 
about,  as  the  number  the  cleaner  gets  to  be  treated  are 
legion.  I  may  say  the  soaping  is  practically  the  same 
for  all  materials,  but  the  process  must  be  modified  as 
the  cleaner  thinks  best,  according  to  the  material  and 
colors  he  has  to  deal  with. 

We  will  next  have  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
cretonnes.  First  give  them  a  good  rinsing  in  cold 
water,  which  will  free  them  from  a  great  amount  of 
dust;  then  pass  them  through  a  soap  liquor  perfectly 
cold,  working  them  about  constantly ;  brush  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  way;  pass  them  through  another  tub  of  cold  soap 
liquor;  rinse  in  two  rinses  of  cold  water;  and  after  well 
rinsing  move  the  goods  about  in  a  bath  of  water  to 
which  has  been  added  one-half  gill  of  acetic  acid  to  30 
gallons  of  water:  then  pass  into  the  salt  water,  and 
stiffen  with  boiled  starch.  Do  not  let  them  stand,  but 
hydro  immediately  after  starching  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

Gentlemen's  clothes  seldom  give  much  trouble  in  wet 
or  dry  cleaning,  but  the  greatest  care  should  he  used  to 
see  that  the  packing  in  the  shoulders,  etc.,  is  well 
fastened  with  cotton  thread,  so  that  the  stiffening,  etc., 
will  be  in  its  proper  place  when  finished. 

The  great  trouhlc  in  cleaning  all  woolen  garments 
by  the  soap  process  is  that  of  shrinkage,  which  nearly 
always  occurs  to  some  small  degree  and  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  avoid.  The  precautions  to  be  taken  consist  in 
not  using  water  that  is  too  hot,  which  is  a  very  cause 
of  shrinkage  in  Avoolen  goods.  Water  on  some  classes 
of  woolen  cloth  will  shrink  them  without  any  soap 
whatever.  I  find  the  chief  thing  to  watch  is  always  to 
see  that  both  soap  liquors  and  the  two  rinse  waters  are 
at  exactly. the  same  heat;  it  matters  little  to  a  few  de- 
grees at  what  heat,  but  have  them  at  the  same  all 
lh  rough  the  process,  say  at  80  to  100  degrees,  according 
to  the  colors  you  have  to  deal  with.  By  F.  Taylor,  in 
'Phc  Tower  Laundry  Journal. 


On  Lubricants, 

.  In  general,  the  term  "lubricant"  is  applied  to  any 
tin  id,  semi-fluid,  or  solid  substance  capable  of  being 
introduced  between  two  bearing  surfaces  to  reduce  fric- 
tion. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  substances  capa- 
ble of  being  so  used  are  limited  in  number,  that  as  a 
class  they  must  possess  certain  well-defined  properties, 
and  that  certain  equally  well-marked  features  must,  in 
as  great  a  measure  as  possible,  be  absent.  In  enumerat- 
ing the  properties  to  be  desiderated  in  a  lubricant, 
much  necessarily  depends  on  the  nature  and  surround- 
ings of  the  surface  to  be  lubricated,  as  well  as  on  their 
speed  and  average  temperature.  To  mention,  in  the 
first  place,  the  features  that  militate  against  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  a  given  material  as  a  lubricant, 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  is  any  tendency  to 
"gum.'*  This  property  is  met  with  in  certain  vegetable 
and  fish  oils  and  is  fatal  to  good  lubricating  qualities. 
Such  an  oil,  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  be- 
comes more  or  less  sticky  or  tacky  owing  to  chemical 
changes.  As  extreme  instances  we  may  mention  lin- 
seed and  the  other  so-called  drying  oil's,  but  cottonseed, 
cod,  skate  and  rosin  oil  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon 
in  a  less  degree.  Thurston's  researches  have  shown, 
however,  that  per  se  linseed  oil  may  be  an  efficient  lubri- 
cant.   This,  however,  is  only  under  very  high  pressures, 


the  co-efficient  of  friction  being,    with    low    pressures 
very  great. 

Again,  many  oils  in  presence  of  superheated  or  high- 
pressure  steam  become  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  acids 
which  corrode  the  metal  work.  The  smallest  trace  of 
free  acid  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  on  this  account  an  oil 
that  really  turns  rancid  is  to  be  used  warily.  Oils 
differ,  moreover,  as  regard  the  ratio  at  which  their 
fluidity  increases  as1  the  temperature  rises.  This  prop- 
erty of  viscosity  will  be  referred  to  later,  meanwhile  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  more  rapidly  the  viscosity 
alters  under  the  influence  of  changes  of  temperature 
the  less  valuable  is  the  oil  for  lubricating  purposes.  Ex- 
cessive viscosity  under  normal  conditions  is  to  be  con- 
demned.  Oils  of  apparently  the  same  general  charac- 
ters differ  considerably  in  respect  to  the  weight  evapo- 
rated at  a  given  temperature  in  equal  lengths  of  time. 
An  easily  evaporated  oil  is  not  to  be  recommended,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  greater  loss  that  results,  but  also 
because  the  lighter  portion,  which  is  volatilised,  robs 
the  oil  of  many  of  its  best  features.  Finally,  in  the 
matter  of  greases,  and  other  worked-up  products  the 
absence  of  grit  is  essential. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  oil  is  entirely  free  from  all 
the  undesirable  properties'  above  referred  to,  nor  is  it 
often  the  case  that  a  single  oil  possesses  all  the  re- 
quisites for  its  successful  application  in  a  particular 
case.  It  follows'  therefore  that  recourse  must  be  had 
to  blending  two  or  more  oils  together  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  result. 

Animal  fats  and  oils — Sperm,  whale,  train,  neats- 
foot,  tallow,  lard  and  horsefat  oils  are  the  chief.  Tal- 
low is  a  solid  member  of  the  class.  Sperm  oil  is  prob- 
ably the  best  all-around  lubricant  known,  combining 
body  with  a  low  viscosity  and  possessing  exceptional 
powers  of  reducing  friction.  For  high  speeds  under 
light  pressures  it  is  unequalled.  As  a  class  the  animal 
oils  possess  similar  properties,  hence  their  introduction 
into  an  oil  which,  through  excessive  fluidity  is  readily 
squeezed  from  between  the  bearings,  is  frequently  of 
great  advantage.  This  lard  or  tallow  oil  with  mineral 
oil  of  _910  to  920  gravity  forms  a  good  cylinder  oil.  For 
general  light  work  sperm  and  905  mineral  is  very  suit- 
able. For  pistons  and  heated  maehinerfy  a  more  solid 
lubricant  is  required,  and  tallow  is  frequently  intro- 
duced with  or  without  the  addition  of  plumbago.  This 
class  of  oils  has  on  an  average  a  sensibly  lower  specific 
gravity  thai:  vegetable  oils.  It  ranges  from  885 
(Sperm)  to  920. 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils. — Colza,  rape,  olive,  palm  and 
castor  oil  are  members  of  the  class.  Eape  possesses 
advantages  for  heavy  machinery,  and  in  genera]  this 
class  does'  excellently  for  slow  speeds.  Olive  is  little 
used  now.     Kenned  rape,  or  colza,  either  alone  or  with 
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mineral  oil,  is  very  suitable  for  axles  of  vehicles.  Palm 
oil,  on  account  of  its  solidity,  lias  properties  that 
recommend  it  for  the  fabrication  of  greases  for  hot 
bearings,  one  of  the  main,  outlets  for  these  being  for 
railway  axles.  Owing  to  the  increased  production  of 
mineral  lubricating  oils  at  reduced  cost,  and  the  high 
price  of  the  best  animal  oil  of  good  body,  there  have 
been  introduced  of  recent  years  the  so-called  thickened 
or  "blown"  oils.  These  are  principally  cottonseed  and 
rape  oils,  through  which  a  current  of  air  has  been 
passed  at  a  suitable  temperature  with  the  result  that 
both  the  specific  gravity  and  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  are 
raised  considerably,  enabling  it  to  be  mixed  with 
mineral  oils  which  would  otherwise  be  too  thin  for  use- 
ful work.  A  good  engine  oil  consists  of  905  mineral 
and  thickened  rape.  The  exceptional  body  possessed  by 
castor  oil  recommends  it  for  certain  work  where  the 
temperature  is  above  the  normal,  e.  g.,  for  cylinders. 
This'  oil  has  the  curious  property  of  being  immixable 
with  mineral  oils. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  members  of  this 
group  runs  about  924.  It  may  be  as  low,  however,  as 
913  (colza),  and  as  high  as  970  (castor). 

Mineral  or  hydrocarbon  oils. — Chemically  these  dif- 
fer widely  from  the  preceding  in  that  thejy  are  simply 
hydrocarbons,  and  are  incapable  of  decomposition  in 
presence  of  alkalies'  to  form  soaps.  They  can  more- 
over be  distilled  without  change,  and  their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  under  900  to  nearly  1,000.  In 
many  cases  they  are  used  alone  for  purposes  of  lubrica- 
tion, but  as  already  stated,  with  high  pressures  they  are 
as  a  class  too  fluid,  and  substances  of  greater  body  must 
be'  added  to  correct  this  fault.  The  employment  of 
thick  mineral  oils  or  semi-fluid  mineral  products  is  on 
this  account  very  general,  although  actual  experiments 
has  shown  that  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  considera- 
bly higher  with  them  than  with  animal  oils  of  good 
body.  The  use  of  efficient  lubricators  renders'  the 
thicker  mineral  oils  and  grease  quite  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

In  selecting  a  lubricant  for  a  particular  purpose,  the 
points  one  would  consider  would  be  something  like  the 
following : — Is  the  proposed  lubricant  free  from  the 
faults  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this'  article? 
Will  the  temperature  be  above  the  normal?  Will  the 
speed  and  pressure  be  high  or  low?  Will  the  bearing 
surfaces  be  exposed  to  steam  or  not?  What  is  the 
cheapest  effective  lubricant  or  blend  'of  lubricants  that 
will  satisfy  the  conditions  ? 


Peggy — Bali  Jove,  that  laundryman  should  be  more 
progressive.''" 

Peggy — "In  what  way?" 

Peggy — "Well,  if  he  must  use  soap  in  the  wash,  he 
ought  to  have  it  flavored  with  vanilla  and  winteyo-reen." 


What  A  Contract  Constitutes. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "contract"'  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  parties',  based  upon  a  suf- 
ficient consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  some  parti- 
cular thing. 

In  making  a  contract  the  parties  thereto  must  be 
legally  responsible.  ■  Minors,  idiots,  insane  persons, 
drunkards,  who  know  not  what  they  are  doing  and  who 
caunlot  exercise  their  own  free  will,  cannot  enter  into 
any  contract,  or  be  forced  to  carry  out  its  considerations 
and  agreements,  if  it  can  be  proven  they  were  in  such  a 
mental  condition  as  described. 

The  consideration  of  a  contract  is  something  given, 
done,  or  promised  to  be  given  or  done  by  persons  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made. 

A  contract  differs  from  an  agreement  in  that  it  im- 
plies, or  expresses,  the  several  agreements  made  by  the 
parties  thereto. 

Every  one  is  free  to  make  any  contract  he  chooses 
except  such  as  are  forbidden  by  law. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  law  regarding  contracts  is, 
that  everyone  must  fulfill  every  agreement  he  makes 
unless  some  new  agreement  has  changed  or  abrogated  it. 

A  valuable  consideration  of  a  contract  is'  one  in 
which  the  value  is  equal  to  monqy,  or  may  be  changed 
into  money. 

The  law  takes  no'  notice  of  bargains  that  may  be  good 
or  bad,  it  requires  only  that  something  be  done  by  the 
parties,  no  matter  how  small  the  consideration.  For 
instance,  $4,000  worth  of  property  can  be  sold  for 
$2,000. 

A  guaranty  contract  must  be  in  writing. 

A  contract  which  cannot  be  performed  within  a  year 
must  be  in  writing. 

A  contract  must  be  wholly  written  or  wholly  verbal. 
There  is  no  dividing  line  between  the  two. 

A  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  personal  prop- 
erty over  a  certain  amount,  ranging  from  $30  to  $200, 
in  different  states,  must  be  in  writing. 

A  verbal  agreement  to  dissolve  a  written  contract  is 
not  legal.     The  release  must  be  under  seal. 

If  any  part  of  goods  are  delivered  to  a  purchaser  and 
accepted  by  him  the  whole  contract  is  binding  without 
a  written  contract  to  that  effect:  If  anjy  part  of  the 
price  implied  in  the  contract  is  paid  and  received,  the 
whole  contract  is  binding  without  writing. 

Unlawful  contracts  are  many,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
ply to  business.  Where  consent  to  an  agreement  is 
given  by  mistake  it  cannot  become  a  contract. 

If  no  time  of  payment  is  made  in  a  contract,  pay- 
ment must  be  made  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

An  alteration  of  a  contract  in  a  material  part,  after 
it  has  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties,  renders 
it  void.  .  i    ,    i    ;    i    , 
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A  contract  totally  restraining  the  exercise  of  a  man's 
trade,  or  profession,  is  void;  but  one  restraining  him 
in  any  particular  place  is  not  void. 

Contracts  that  cannot  be  enforced  are  many.  If  a 
person  agrees  to  serve  as  laborer  or  clerk  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  fulfill  his  agreement,  but  damages  for  not 
dning  so  may  be  recovered. 

The  legal  relations  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye, as  in  an  employer's  contract,  must  specify  and  be 
understood  to  mean  only  what  it  implies.  The  person 
employed  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  must  fulfill  his 
agreement,  but  he  need  not  do  anything  else.  It  is  an 
implied  part  of  every  agreement  to  render  services,  that 
I  In1  work  will  be  done  with  ordinary  care.  skill}  and 
diligence.  A  failure  in  this  makes  him  forfeit  his  com- 
pensation, no  matter  how  much  he  lias  done. 

Where  a  person  is'  employed  to  perform  a  certain 
class  of  work,  the  time  for  which  he,  or  she  is  hired  is 
mi  important  element,  whether  that  time  he  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  longer.  When  no  time  of 
service  is  specified,  the  time  when  payment  is  made  will 
indicate  the  length  of  employment.  Thus  so  many 
dollars  a  week,  or  a  month,  indicates  the  hiring  for  a 
week  or  a  month.  If  work  continues  the  next  week  or 
month  in.  the  same  manner  it  is  a  renewal,  or  a  new 
contract  on  the  same  term.-. 

An  employe  may  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  his  time 
without  cause  or  previous  notice.  If  hired  for  .so  much 
per  week  and  for  no  definite  time,  he  may  he  discharged 
at  the  end  of  any  week,  and  he  has  no  right  to  insist 
upo-n  working  after  he  is  discharged.  If,  however,  the 
discharge  is  without  good  cause,  i.  c.  if  the  Work  is  all 
right,  he  is  entitled  to  payment  for  the  whole  period. 

An  employe  can  leave  his  employment  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  was  i  agaged  for  without  giving  notice,  but 
if  he  leaves  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified 
in  his  agreement,  he  is  entitled  to  no  pay  for  that 
period,  no  matter  how  much  of  the  time  lie  has  worked. 
— National  Laundrv  Journal. 


Odourless  Tallow-Like  Product. 

English  Patent  No.  2202.  Date  of  Application,  20th 
January.   1903. 

Gregor  Sandberg,  Petroffk  in.  Moscow,  Russia,  En- 
gineer. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  an  odourless  consistent  product 
of  seal,  whale  and  dolphin  oil  and  the  like,  and  various 
fish  fat-,  such  as  codling,  or  shark  fat  and  the  like,  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  tallow  and  known  as  "train  oil 
tallow." 

The  purpose  of  the  improvements  is  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  finished  "train  nil  tallow"  obtained  from 


the  raw  materials  (nils  and  lish  fats)  to  increase,  if 
desired,  the  consistency  of  the  finished  product  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  glycerine  obtained  during  the 
treatment. 

The  improvements  consist: 
1.     In  employing,  under  certain  conditions  of  temper- 
ature, oils  and  fish  fats  which  have  been  previously  split 
up,  or  separated  from  the  glycerine,  by  any  of  the  known 
methods  of   saponification. 

The  fatty  acids  obtained  by  this  means  from  the  oils 
ami  fats  are  entirely  liquid  and  have  a  disagreeable, 
fishy  odour,  and  are  treated  as  follows: 

After  the  splitting  up,  the  acids  are  introduced  into 
a  vessel  into  which  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  66°  Beaume  are  slowly  poured,  the  mass  being 
continuously  stirred  and  cooled  to  a  temperature  ap- 
proximately 12  to  20°  Centigrade.  The  stirring  of  the 
mi  Mure  is  then  carefully  continued  until  its  tempera- 
ture has  been  raised  to  approximately  25  to  40°  Centi- 
grade by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  remaining  in  the  mass  is  removed  by  care- 
ful washing  and  by  subsequent  direct  treatment  of  the 
mixture  with  steam,  the  remaining  fatty  sulpho  acids 
are  completely   decomposed. 

The  mass  is  thereupon  again  washed. 

By  this  treatment  all  the  malodorous  substances  con- 
tained in  the  fatty  acids,  as  amines  and  amides  of  the 
acids  and  amido  acids,  are  converted  into  odourless  salts, 
and  removed  from  the  mass.  The  consistence  of  the 
latter  is  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  the 
physetoleic  acid  into  oxypalmitic  acid  and  of  the  oleic 
acid  into  oxystearic  acid.  Few  anhydrides  are  formed 
and  the  congealing  point  of  the  odourless  consistent 
train-oil  tallow  obtained  is  at  from  20  to  24°  Centi- 
grade. With  this  method  of  treatment,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  train-oil  tallow  is  obtained  from  the  oils  and 
fish  fats  than  by  the  treatment  of  unsaponified  oils  and 
fish  fats. 

The  anhydrides  produced  are  converted  into  fatty 
acids.  If  the  treament  of  the  split  (saponfied)  oils  and 
fats  described  under  1  is  modified  by  causing  the  temper- 
ature to  be  increased  with  the  continuous  stirring  to 
approximately  60  to  70°  Centigrade,  by  the  react  inn 
of  25  per  cent,  or  more  of  sulphuric  acid  added  while 
the  temperature  is  12  to  20°  Centigrade,  the  congealing 
temperature  of  the  mass  obtained  will  hi'  higher  hut  the 
proportion  of  anhydrides  formed  will  lie  larger.  These 
anhydrides  can  he  wholly  or  in  part  converted  into  fatty 
acids  by  the  treatment  of  the  mass  in  autoclaves  with 
water  under  steam  pressure. 

Fatty  acids  are  converted  into  anhydrides  by  losing 
one  molecule  of  water  and  vice  versa,  anhydrides  are 
converted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  addition  of  water,  tin's 
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being  done  in  the  present  case  in  autoclaves  under  pres- 


sure. 


By  this  means  not  only  a  higher  congealing  temper- 
ature of  the  odourless  train  oil-tallow  is  obtained  but 
the  proportion  of  tallow  obtained  from  the  oils  and  fish 
fats  is  greater  than  when  the  conversion  of  the  anhyd- 
rides into  fatty  acids   does  not  take  place. 

To  convert  the  maladorous,  liquid  fatty  acids  ob- 
tained by  the  splitting  up  of  the  oils  and  fish  fats  to  an 
odourless  consistent  mass,  they  can  also  be  treated  at  a 
lower  temperature  (30  to  35°)  Centigrade)  with  nit- 
rons and  sulphuric  acid;  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of 
anyhyclrides  formed  during  this  treatment  the  conver- 
sion thereof  into  fatty  acids  is  unnecessary. 

The  conversion  of  the  anhydrides  to  fatty  acids  by 
treatment  with  water  in  an  autoclave  can  also  take  place 
when  unsaponified  oils  and  fish  fats  are  used  for  making 
the  "train-oil-tallow." 

The  new,odourless  product  termed  "train-oil-tallow" 
obtained  by  the  above- described  process  is  a  mixture  of 
fatty  acids,  principally  comprising :  oxystearic  acid,  oxy- 
palmitic  acid,  stearolactone,  oleic  acicl,  physetoleie  acid 
and  other  liquid  fats.  The  separation  of  the  hard  and 
liquid  fatty  acids  from  the  "train-oil-tallow"  is  effected 
in  the  usual  manner  and  the  "train-oil-tallow"  and  the 
hard  liquid  mixtures  of  fatty  acids  separated  therefrom 
can  then  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  odourless  soaps 
and  candles. 


Dyer's  Soe^ps. 

Soap  is  to  be  used  to  a  fairly  considerable  extent  in 
the  dyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  goods;  rarely,  if  at  all,  in 
the  dyeing  of  wool  fabrics.  In  the  dyeing  of  many  direct 
colours,  like  Congo  red,  benzopurpine,  etc.,  soap  is  fre- 
quently used  to  the  extent  of  3  to  3-J  lb.  per  cwt.  of  cotton 
which  is  dyed.  Almost  any  good,  well-made  soap  will 
answer  here. 

The  Turkey  reel,  alizarine  red,  and  Para  red  dyer 
uses  soap  after  dyeing  his  cotton  goods.  The  object  is 
to  bring  about  a  brightening  effect  on  the  colour,  while 
there  is  no  doubt  the  operation  tends  to  better  fix  the 
colour  on  the  cotton.  The  soap  effects  these  objects 
by  first  removing  any  excess  of  dyestuff  from  the  cotton 
which  has  not  been  united  with  the  mordant  that  was 
first  fixed  on  the  cotton,  and  which  excess  of  dyestuff,  if 
left  in,  would  dull  the  colour,  and  might  subsequently 
give  rise  to  stains.  Secondly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  soap  has  a  tendency  to  enter  into  combination  with 
the  dyestuff  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mordant  on  the 
other,  so  that  a  triple  combination  of  soap,  dye  and 
mordant  is  fixed  on  the  cotton,  which  is  faster  and 
brighter  than  a  simple  combination  of  dye  and  mordant. 

The  soaping  is  generally  affected  by  working  or  pass- 


ing the  dyed  goods  through  a  soap  liquor  of  a  strength  of 
2  lb.  per  50  gallons  of  water  at  about  150  cleg.  F. 

The  best  soap  for  this  purpose  is  the  olive  oil  soap 
already  referred  to  under  "Calico  Printers'  Soaps," 
(see  Oil  and  Coloiurman's  Journal  for  August). 
Palm-oil  soap  may  also  be  used.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
soap  which  is  used  should  be  neutral,  fairly  soluble  in 
water,  pleasant  in  odour,  and  not  liable  to  turn  rancid. 
Almost  any  kind  of  soap  fulfilling  these  conditions  is 
available. 

The  soaps  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "Calico  Prin- 
ters' Soaps"  are  useful  for  this  work. 

Silk  Soaps — Soap  has  been  used  from  very  early 
times  in  the  process  of  boiling  off  or  degumming  silk. 
The  silk  fibre,  as  it  is  spun  by  the  silkworm,  is  a  long, 
cylindrical  fibre,  formed  of  two  portion — an  inner  por- 
tion (the  silk  fibre  proper)  named  fibroin,  and  an  outer 
portion,  constituting  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  fibre, 
called  the  gum  or  glue,  technically  sericin.  The  fibroin 
is  a  lustrous,  soft  fibre,  but  the  coating  of  sericin  dulls 
this  lustre  and  imparts  a  harsh  feel.  To  obtain  there- 
fore, the  full  lustre  of  the  silk,  the  outer  coating  of  seri- 
cin or  gum  must  be  removed,  and  this  is  universally 
effected  by  two  or  three  successive  boilings  in  a  solution 
of  soap.  Generally  in  the  first  operation  it  is  carried  on 
at  a  temperature  of  190  deg.  P.  to  200  cleg.  F. ;  there  is 
used  about  3  lb.  of  soap  to  10  lb.  silk,  with  25  to  30 
gallons  of  water.  This  liquor  causes  the  silk  to  swell  up, 
then  the  gum  begins  to  dissolve  away.  This  first  opera- 
tion is  generally  known  as  stripping,  or  by  the  French 
term,  "de  gommage." 

The  second  operation  consists,  in  using  a  weaker  soap 
liquor — 1  lb.  in  30  gallons  of  water  to  each  10  lbs.  of  silk, 
and  at  from  200  deg.  to  210  cleg.  F.  It  is  called  "boil- 
ing off."  The  whole  of  the  gum  is  removed,  leaving  the 
silk  epiite  clean,  lustrous,  and  supple.  The  used  soap 
liquor  is  known  as  "boiled-off  liquor,"  and  is  used  in  the 
dyeing  of  the  silk. 

Soaps  adapted  for  boiling  off  silk  should  be  easily 
soluble  in  water,  for  fluidity  means  easy  penetration  into 
the  substance  of  the  silk  fabric,  and  also  easier  washing- 
out  of  the  silk  afterwards.  Further,  it  should  be  free 
from  colour,  so  that  it  will  not  lead  to  the  silk  becoming 
stained,  and  it  should  not  be  liable  to  become  rancid, 
and  so  impart  an  unpleasant  odour  to  the  silk. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  soap  should  be  quite 
neutral,  a  slight  degree  of  alkalinity  is  rather  of  advan- 
tage, for  the  silk  gum  is  rather  more  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions  than  in  neutral  solutions;  but  an  excess  of  free 
alkali  in  the  soap  should  be  avoided,  particularly  if  that 
free  alkali  is  present  in  the  form  of  caustic  soda,  for  this 
may  affect  the  fibroin  of  the  silk,  making  it  hard  and 
dull. 

The  best  soap  for  silk  is  a  soft  soap  made  from  good 
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olive  oil,  lard  oil,  or  nut  oil,  for  such  soaps  are  easily 
soluble  and  pleasant  in  odour.  Hard  soaps  made  from 
the  same  oils  are  generally  used,  particularly  the  olive 
oil  soap,  for  they  are  cheaper  than  soft  snap.  Palm  oil 
s  >ap,  either  hard  or  soft,  docs  well,  but  is  not  so  soluble 
as  an  olive  soap. 

Tallow  soaps  art  not  suitable,  and  should  not  lie  used, 
('niton  nil  snaps  are  apt  to  he  coloured,  while  they  go 
rancid.  Palm  nut  oil  and  cocoanUt  oil  soaps  are  excel- 
lent as  regards  being  soluble  and  tree  from  colour,  hut 
they  have  a  tendency  to  become  rancid,  which  is  rather 
objectionable.  Castor  oil  forms  a  very  soluble  soap,  hut 
the  odour  is  rather  objectionable.  Soaps  made  from  oleic 
acid  are  very  good,  being  easy  soluble  and  free  from 
odour. 

Should  the  silk-worker  prefer  to  use  an  alkaline  soap, 
it  is  hotter  to  buy  a  neutral  soap  from  the  soap  manufac- 
turer, and  add  a  little  potassium  carbonate  himself.  He 
will  then  know  what  he  is  working  with. 

The  use  and  treatment  of  the  old  soap  or  boiled-off 
liquors  will  be  dealt  with  on  another  occasion. 

Snap  is  frequently  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  some- 
times by  itself,  but  more  often  in  conjunction  with  acetic 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Any  good,  well-made  soap  will  answer 
I'm-  this  purpose.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  is  that 
the  soap  shall  be  made  from  fats  that  will  not  become 
rancid,  for  the  silk  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  soap 
liquor,  and  if  acid  has  been  used  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
soap  is  largely  in  the  free  or  acid  condition,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  eliminate  it  entirely  from  the  silk.  The 
writer  has  handled  dyed  silks  which  had  a  strong  odour 
due  to  the  use  n\'  snaps  made  from  fats  that  have  turned 
rancid.  A  good  olive  oil  or  palm  oil  soap  is  very  good 
for  dyeing  silk,  or  an  oleic  acid  soap  may  be  used. — Oil 
and  ( 'nlnurman's  Journal. 


Report  of  Committee  On  Trade-Marks. 

At  the  convention  of  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association  last  month,  the  Committee  on  Trade  Marks, 
as  usual,  submitted  an  elaborate  review  of  recent  occur- 
rences and  decisions  affecting  the  trade  mark,  as  follows: 
(We  copy  this  from  the  complete  proceeding  published 
in  the  Oil.  Paints  &  Drug  Reporter)  : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Xational 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association: — Your  Committee  on 
Trade  Marks  reports  that  during  the  past  year  it  lias 
giver  such  attention  as  was  convenient  to  litigation 
affecting  trade  marks  and  unfair  competition.  Before 
referring  specifically  to  any  of  the  decisions  which  have 
been  rendered  during  the  past  year,  it  desires  very  brief  v 
to  make  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  best  available  meth- 
od of  fighting  unfair  competition,  with  a  view  to  effect- 
ing practical  results.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committe? 


that  in  the  interest  of  economy,  proprietors  of  remedii  - 
cannot  be  too  zealous  or.  active  in  striking  at  every  at- 
tack upon  their  exclusive  rights,  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  for  such  action.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
prietary article  consists  largely  in  the  right  to  the 
monopoly  connected  with  it.  In  so  far  as  that  is  en- 
croached upon  the  value  of  a  name,  or  form  of  package, 
is  proportionally  decreased.  It  is,  however,  equally 
true  and  important  that  attacks  upon  infringement 
should  not  be  made  unless  there  is  substantial  and  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  they  will  succeed,  because, 
as  is  very  apparent,  the  defeat  of  an  assertion  to  exclu- 
sive right,  is  bound  to  be  widely  advertised,  and  to  incite 
further  infringement.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  is  in  favor 
of  such  rights,  and  that  any  proprietor  who  has  not. 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  misled  the  public,  may  be 
sure  of  relief  against  any  palpable  infringement.  To 
permit  such  infringement  to  go  unchallenged  and  un- 
checked is  practically  to  abandon  the  claim  of  exclusive 
right,  and  thus  encourage  further  infringement,  and 
eventually  lose  it  altogether.  In  a  wise  handling  of 
these  matters,  however,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
begin  with  litigation.  In  many  instances  a  visit  to  the 
infringer  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  lawful  propri- 
etor's rights,  and  of  the  means  which  he  intends  to  take 
to  enforce  them  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  restrain  infringement.  This  statement  is  the  result 
of  very  considerable  experience.  If,  however,  litigation 
becomes  necessary,  no  necessary  expense  should  be  spared 
in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  the  case.  A  slipshod 
preparation,  through  mistaken  ideas  of  economy,  in  liti- 
gation of  this  nature,  is  really  most  unwise  extrava- 
gance. Assuming  that  it  has  been  found  necessarv  to 
resort  to  the  courts,  and  the  proprietor  has  been  success- 
ful, it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  remains  nothing- 
further  to  be  done.  The  value  of  an  injunction  obtained 
in  litigation  of  thise  nature  depends  upon  the  use  made 
of  it.  It  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  enjoin  the  infringer. 
The  best  effect  of  such  litigation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
influence  which  it  may  exert  upon  jobbers  and  retailers 
throughout  the  country.  Nothing  is  more  desirable  than 
that  they  should  be  educated  to  a  knowledge  that  the 
courts  can.  and  will,  protect  the  proprietor  in  his  legiti- 
mate right,  and  that  there  can  be  no  security  in  the  sale 
of  dishonest  counterfeits,  and  no  permanence  in  a  trade 
built  up  in  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  proprietors  in  general  have  not  adopted  the  system- 
atic as  well  as  vigorous  methods  which  should  be  used  in 
dealing  with  this  form  of  piracy. 

Your  committee  comes  now  to  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  cases  decided  during  the  past  year. 

In  any  year's  grist   of  cases,  there  are  found  some 
turning  upon  the  question  of  whether  a  name  is.  or  is 
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not,  geographical,  the  broad  principle  being  that  a  geo- 
graphical name  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  trade  mark:  In 
our  report  of  last  year  we  called  attention  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Elgin  Na- 
tional Watch  Co.  vs.  Illinois  National  Watch  Co.,  re- 
ported in  Volume  179  of  the  United  States  Eeports  at 
page  665,  in  which  it  was  held  that  even  though  a  trade 
mark  was  not  in  itself  good  as  such,  yet  where  the  use 
of  the  word  had  come  to  denote  the  particular  manufac- 
turer or  vender,  relief  against  unfair  competition  or  per- 
fidious dealing  would  be  awarded  by  requiring  the  use  of 
the  word  by  another,  to  be  confined  to  its  primary  sense 
by  such  limitations  as  would  prevent  misapprehension 
on  the  question  of  origin.  The  ease  indicated  that  this 
high  court  was  rather  inclined  to  relax  the  rule  as  to 
the  use  of  geographical  names,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
there  might  be  at  least  a  confining  of  the  rule  to  cases 
to  which  it  clearly  applied.  One  decision  during  the  last 
year  has,  however,  come  to  the  notice  of  your  committee,, 
which,  will  all  respect  to  the  court  by  which  it  was  rend- 
ered, seems  to  carry  the  doctrine  that  a  geographical 
name  cannot  be  monopolized  as  a  trade  mark  to  an  ex- 
treme. The  case  is  that  of  Allen  B.'  Wrisley  Co.  vs.  Iowa 
Soap  Company,  decided  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  and  reported  in  A^olume  122  of 
Federal  Eeports,  at  page  79.5.  In  this  case  the  appellant 
sought  to  restrain .  the  appellee  from  using  the  words 
"our  country  soap,"  as  an  infringement  upon  its  trade 
mark  "old  country  soap,"  and  the  court  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court  in  refusing  an  injunction,  and 
the  court  says :  "old  country"  is  a  term  in  common  use 
to  designate  a  country  occupied  by  civilized  man  before 
the  American  continent  was.  It  plainly  meant  a  differ- 
ent country  from  our  country,  just  as  the  "old  continent" 
means  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  distinguished  from 
"our  continent."  It  is  both  a  geographical  term,  and  a 
term  common  in  use  to  designate  a  country.  The  com- 
plainant may  not,  therefore,  exclude  others  from  its  use, 
or  become  the  owner  of  any  property  in  it  as  a  trade 
mark." 

"Old  country"  certainly  specifies  no  particular  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  It  may  mean  Germany,  as  well  as  Ire- 
land, or  to  an  expatriated  Turk,  it  may  mean  Turkey. 
Thus  it  points  to  no  particular  country,  which  might 
have  been  the  place  of  origin  of  this  soap,  or  particular 
kind  of  soap,  and  no  such  country  is  indicated  to  the 
mind  of  the  purchaser.  This  decision  seems  the  more 
remarkable  to  your  committee  by  reason  of  the  fact  i'vii 
it  was  rendered  by  the  same  court  which  delivered  tl  .e 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Shaver  vs.  Heller  &  Metz  Co.,  I'.io 
Federal,  page  821,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  hist 
report  of  your  committee,  and  the  two  opinions  were 
written  by  the  same  judge.  In  that  case  the  complainant 
claimed  the  right  to  the  name  of  "American  Ball  Blue" 


and  "American  Wash  Blue."  The  defendant  sought  to 
defeat  his  claim  upon  the  defense  that  the  names  were 
geographical  and  descriptive,  and  could  not  be  used  as 
trade  marks,  but  that  court  did  grant  an  injunction 
against  the  use  of  those  words  in  that  connection.  Their 
decision  in  the  "Old  Country  Soap"  Case  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  straining  of  the  rule  as  to  the  use  of  geographical 
names,  and  does  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  opin- 
ion in  the  "American  Ball  Blue"  case. 

In  this  same  connection,  your  committee  is  pleased 
to  refer  to  another  decision  where  the  same  rule  was 
sought  to  be  interposed,  but  without  success,  and  where 
the  court  refused  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  and 
to  overlook  its  reason.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  Bauer  & 
Co.  vs.  Siegert,  reported  in  the  120  Federal  Eeporter 
at  page  81,  which  concerned  the  well-known  Angostura 
Bitters.  These  bitters  were  originally  put  up  in  1824, 
at  the  town  of  Angostura,  Venezuela,  under  the  name 
of  "Aromatic  Bitters."  About  1830  the  name  "Angos- 
tura" was  adopted.  In  1816,  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Angostura  was  changed  by  decree  of  State  to  that  of 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  since  which  time  the  name  "Angostura" 
as  the  name  of  a  town  has  officially  ceased  to  exist,  and 
gradually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  ceased  to  be  used. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  defendant  that  the  name  wa- 
geographical;  that  the  preparation  so  got  its  title,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  monopolized  as  a  trade  mark,  'out 
the  court,  being  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  brushed  the  contention  aside,  on  the  ground 
that  the  town  had  ceased  to  exist  by  that  name.  It 
seems  to  your  committee,  that  the  name  Angostura"  even 
though  it  has  been  superseded  by  decree,  is  still  a  geo- 
graphical name,  suggesting  to  any  one  familiar  with 
geography,  the  place  now  called  Ciudad  Boliver.  and 
certainly  more  descriptive  than  the  general  term  "old 
country."  A  discussion  of  .this-  phase  of  the  case  in 
Wrisley  vs.  Iowa  Soap  Co.,  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
other  expressions  in  it,  which  the  committee  considers 
unfortunate.  A  fruitful  subject  of  discussion  by  the 
courts  in  handling  cases  of  this  class,  is  how  far  a  new- 
comer in  the  market  must  distinguish  his  goods  from 
those  sold  under  a  similar  name,  which  have  already 
achieved  a  reputation  and  standing  in  the  trade.  We 
pointed  out  in  our  last  report  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Saxlehner  vs.  Eiser  &  Mendelson 
Co.,  179  IT.  S.  page  19,  had  held  that  where  the  bottles 
and  labels  were  similar,  even  the  use  of  a  different  lan- 
guage upon  the  label,  and  an  additional  label,  expressly 
pointing  out  that  the  new  article  was  not  that  with  which 
the  public  was  familiar,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  deception,  and  were  therefore  restrained  by  injunc- 
tion. Apparently  that  court  intended  to  hold  that  even 
the  unwary  purchaser  was  to  be  protected  and  indeed  in 
the  leading  case  of  McDain  vs.  Fleming,  96  U.  S.  Ee- 
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ports,  page  24;5\> the  same  court  made  it  clear  that  in  its 
opinion  the  unwary  were  entitled  to  lie  protected.  In  the 
case  of  Coleman  vs.  Crump,  70  New  York,  page  573, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  if  the  resemblance  is  calculated 
to  deceive  the  careless  or  unwary,  the  injured  person  is 
entitled  to  relief.  With  great  respect  for  the  court  ren- 
dering that  deeision  in  tie1  soap  ease,  the  committee  ex- 
presses its  belief  that  when  the  court  after  stating  that 
the  duly  is  imposed  upon  every  manufacturer  or  vender, 
to  so  distinguish  the  article  he  makes,  or  the  goods  he 
sells,  from  those  of  his  rival,  that  neither  its  name,  nor 
ils  address  will  probably  deceive  the  public  or  mislead 
the  common  buyer,  that  he  is  not  required  to  insure  to 
the  negligent,  or  indifferent,  a  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture or  ownership  of  the  article  he  presents,  and  that 
his  competitor  has  no  better  right  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  careless  or  indifferent  than  he  has,  says: — 
"One  who  so  names  and  dresses  his  product  that  a  pur- 
chaser who  exercises  ordinary  care  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  its  manufacture,  can  readily  learn  that  fact 
by  a  reasonable  examination  of  the  boxes  or  wrappers 
that  cover  it,  has  fairly  discharged  his  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  his  rival,"  it  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  articles  of  the  character 
in  question  are  usually  sold.  It  is  commonly  the  case 
that  the  purchaser,  desiring  a  special  article,  is  care- 
less  or  indifferent,  and  makes  no  particular  examination 
merely  because  lie  does  not  know  that  any  new  comer  is 
in  the  field.  He  knows  what  lie  wants,  but  nothing  has 
come  to  his  attention  to  warn  him  that  care  must  be 
used.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  we  are  advised,  that 
courts  have  held  that  a  new  comer  must  not  only  take 
pains  not  to  deceive  by  resemblance,  but  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish his  article  from  that  which  has  become  well 
known.  This  seems  sensible  and  reasonable  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  burden  of  decisions  sustains  such  a 
\  iew.  As  is  stated  in  a  case  to  which  we  will  next  refer 
"their  duty  is  to  distinguish  and  not  to  imitate." 

Another  question  freqently  presented  in  trade  mark 
cases  is  how  far  a  person  has  a  right  to  use  his  own 
name  in  connection  with  an  article,  when  that  name  has 
become  well  known  in  the  same  connection  through  its 
II-'  by  others.  The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been 
called  to  a  very  striking  case  which,  while  it  does  not 
affect  proprietary  remedies  or  articles  handled  by  the 
members  of  this  association,  is  yet  in  principle  applicable 
to  questions  arising  in  trade  mark  litigation,  in  which 
you  may  be  interested.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
in  the  case  of  Chickering  and  others  against  Chickering 
&  Sons,  reported  in  volume  120  Federal  Eeporter,  at 
page  69.  Complainant  in  that  case  was  a  corporation 
which  manufactured  the  well-known  Chickering  piano. 
The  defendants,  constituting  the  firm  of     Chickering 


Bros.,  were  the  sole  living  male  representatives  of  the 
family  which  originally  made  the  Chickering  piano. 
They  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  the  fall 
of  1898,  and  marked  them  on  the  fall  board  with  tin; 
name  "Chickering  Bros.,"  complainant's  being  marked 
"Chickering  &  Sons,"  the  le'tters  used  being  alike.  They 
advertised  the  fact  that  they  were  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  which  originated  the  Chickering 
piano,  and  while  they  placed  upon  the  back  of  their 
pianos  a  notice,  in  which  they  announced  "in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  and  possible  misrepresentation,  we 
wish  to  state  that  the  firm  of  Chickering  Bros,  has  no 
connection  with  the  Eastern  company  of  the  same  name" 
and  that  its  pianos  were  made  in  Chicago,  the  court  be- 
low issued  a  preliminary  injunction  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  sustained  their  action.  The  defendants  were 
enjoined  from  using  as  the  name  of  the  piano  the  word 
"Chickering,"  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  other 
words  or  letters  ;  also  to  designate  the  name  of  a  corpora- 
tion manufacturing  or  dealing  in  pianos,  and  from  using 
on  pianos  the  word  "'Chickering"  alone  or  with  other 
words  or  letters  to  designate  the  maker  or  makers  there- 
of, without  displaying  in  connection  therewith  plainly 
and  in  a  prominent  manner  a  statement  that  the  de- 
fendants were  in  no  way  connected  with  Chickering  & 
Sons,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  that  the  defendant's  pianos 
were  not  the  original  Chickering  pianos.  There  were 
a  number  of  other  specific  orders  of  injunction,  each 
tending  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  words  "Chickering," 
in  any  way  that  might  cause  confusion,  and  the  court 
said,  concerning  the  duty  of  the  defendant  "their  duty 
was  to  distinguish  and  not  to  imitate."  The  effect  of 
this  decision  is,  as  we  are  advised,  to  practically  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Chickerings  to  use  their  own  name 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pianos  without 
making  it  clearly  appear  so  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  that  the  pianos  thus  offered  for  sale,  were 
not  those  well  known  under  that  name.  Apparently 
the  essence  of  the  rule  which  a  newcomer  in  the  field 
is  bound  to  follow,  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  quoted 
from  this  opinion,  "their  duty  is  to  distinguish  and  not 
to  imitate."  The  tendency  of  the  courts  as  a  rule  gen- 
erally is  to  adhere  closely  and  strictly  to  this  rule.  They 
do  not  seek  so  much  to  find  differences  as  resemblances, 
and  therein  lies  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  copy- 
right of  the  proprietor. 

The  case  of  Enoch  Morgan  &  Sons  Co.,  vs.  Whittier- 
Coburn  Co.,  reported  in  the  118  Federal  Eeporter,  page 
657,  is  valuable  in  this  connection.  In  that,  case  the  out- 
side wrapper  of  complainant's  package  was  marked 
"Enoch  Morgans'  Sons  Sapollo,"  and  that  of  defend- 
ant's "W.  C.  Co.'s  Sapho."  It  would  certainly  require 
but  slight  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  see 
that  Sapho  was  not  Sapolio.     Seen,  however,  upon  the 
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shelf,  the  two  packages  might  readily  deceive.  The  court 
enjoined  the  use  of  the  Sapho  package  using  the  fol- 
lowing language: — "A  minute  and  careful  inspection 
will,  of  course,  reveal  the  fact  that  it  was  a  different 
preparation,  but  in  legal  contemplation,  infringement 
occurs  when  the  resemblance"  is  such  as  to  deceive  the 
ordinary  purchaser  giving  such  attention  to  the  same 
as  such  a  purchaser  usually  gives." 

One  of  the  noteworthy  decisions  of  the  year  was  that 
in  Warden  vs.  California  Pig  Syrup  Co.  It  is  important 
because  of  the  cpiestions  involved,  the  volume  of  litiga- 
tion which  had  been  had  concerning  this  well-known 
remedy,  and  the  finality  of  the  decision,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing reported  in  Volume  187  of  the  United  States  re- 
port at  page  516.  It  illustrates  again  the  great  care 
which  must  be  used  by  proprietors  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  proprietary  article 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  misstatement  or  a  mis- 
representation of  facts.  The  trade  is  familiar  with  the 
suits  brought  by  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Company  and 
the  varying  results  of  their  litigation  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  whole  conclusion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  rests  upon  the  finding  that  the  "name 
Syrup  of  Figs  does  not  in  fact  properly  designate  or 
deeribe  the  preparation  made  and  sold  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Company  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  appropria- 
tion as  a  trade  mark."  It  is  clear  from  the  facts  as 
stated  in  the  opinion  that  in  adopting  the  name,  there 
was  no  intention  to  deceive,  the  original  intention  being 
to  manufacture  a  preparation  in  which  Syrup  of  Figs 
should  be  an  essential  ingredient,  and  even  after  it  was 
found  that  the  use  of  figs  in  such  quantity  as  to  make 
it  an  important  ingredient  was  deleterious,  still  the  use 
of  it  was  continued  although  not  as  an  essential  part,  but 
to  give  a  pleasant  taste  which  might  have  been  effected, 
as  shown  by  the  evidence,  by  the  use  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  honey,  or  some  other  substance,  without  changing- 
the  character  or  effect  of  the  combination.  It  was 
strongly  argued  by  the  distinguished  counsel,  who  rep- 
resented the  complainant,  "that  the  name  was  a  true 
and  honest  name  when  applied  to  the  medicine,  and 
that  the  wording  on  the  cartons  criticised  in  other  cases 
between  the  parties,  was  entirely  eliminated  long  before 
the  appellant  flooded  the  Pacific  coast  with  its  counter- 
feit." But  the  argument  was  without  effect  upon  the 
court.  The  committee  thinks  that  this  case  should  in- 
force  very  powerfully  the  necessity  .of  great  care  and 
caution  in  the  direction  mentioned,  because  where  the 
court  holds  that  there  is  essential  misrepresentation, 
whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  it  deprives  the  name 
of  the  article  in  question  from  all  protection  whatso- 
ever. 

This  case  goes  very  far,  because  it  is  undoubtedly 


true  that  the  California  Fig- Syrup  Company  has  always 
manufactured  and  used  as  a  vehicle  a  syrup  made  from 
sugar,  water  and  fig,  in  which  figs  had  always  been  rased 
in  proportions  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  promoting  the 
pleasant  taste-  of  the  combination,  and  that  the  com- 
pany combined  with  the  syrup  of  figs  formed  in  that 
way,  a  specially  prepared  aromatic  fluid  extract  of  senna, 
from  which  the  griping  properties  of  senna  had  been 
eliminated  by  the  original  method  of  manufacture,  and 
it  is  also  true  and  well  known  that  the  complainant  had 
stated  to  the  medical  profession,  the  drug  trade,  and  the 
public,  that  the  laxative  principles  of  the  combination 
were  derived  from  the  senna  and  not  from  the  fig,  and 
that  the  figs  were  used  only  because  of  the  pleasant  taste, 
which  they  were  known  to  possess.  We  understand  that 
the  California  Fig  Syrup  Company  is  not  discouraged 
by  this  decision,  but  believes  that  when  all  the  facts  are 
fully  presented  a  different  conclusion  will  be  arrived 
at,  and  that  it  intends  to  carry  litigation  through  the 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  that  result." 

There  is  another  element  in  the  case,  however,  which 
is  of  value  as  the  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort 
upon  a  dangerous  contention,  which  has  already  been 
successfully  made  in  certain  of  the  State  and  Federal 
courts,  although  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  courts 
generally  as  being  the  law.  It  was  argued  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  case  that  "courts  of  equity  will  not 
intervene  by  injunction  in  disputes  between  owners  of 
quack  medicines,  meaning  thereby  remedies  or  specifics 
whose  composition  is  kept  secret  and  which  are  sold 
to  be  used  by  the  purchasers  without  the  advice  of  regu- 
lar or  licensed  physicians."  This  doctrine  had  the  sup- 
port of  some  courts  of  high  standing.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  now  being  discussed,  however,  has 
denied  this  proposition  in  clear  language,  which  should, 
and  will,  so  far  as  the  Federal  courts  are  concerned, 
prevent  any  further  decisions  on  that  line.  The  court, 
after  discussing  the  argument  presented,  used  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "But  we  think,  in  the  absence  of  such 
legislation  courts  cannot  declare  dealing  in  such  prepar- 
ation to  lie  illegal,  nor  the  articles  themselves  to  be  not 
entitled,  as  property,  to  the  protection  of  the  law." 

In  this  connection  your  committee  refers  also  to  the 
case  of  Samuels  Bros.  &  Co.,  vs.  Hostetter  Co.,  decided 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
and  recorded  in  the  118  Federal  Reporter,  at  page  257: 
In  that  case  the  defendant  was  found  to  have  simulated 
Hostetters  Bitters.  He  endeavored  to  show  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  testimony,  that  the  Hostetters 
Company's  preparation  was  a  quack  medicine  and  an 
alcoholic  stimulant,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  a  court  of  equity,  but  the  court  held  that 
the  proprietor  of  such  a  preparation  had  the  right  to 
keep  its  formula  secret,  and  the  court  very  properly  ad- 
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cd  -Mho  argument  that  it  is  a  quack  medicine,  and  that  it 
is  injurious  to  the  human  system,  and  is  eontraindicatecl 
for  some  of  the  ailments  which  it  purports  to  cure,  comes 
with  ill  grace  from  those  who  imitate  it  as  closely  as 
they  may  without  possessing-  a  complete  knowledge  of 
its  formula,  and  by  unfair  trade  sell  the  simulated  arti- 
cle as  and  for  the  genuine." 

"Many  of  the  members  of  this  association  are  inter- 
ested not  merely  in  domestic,  but  foreign  trade  marks, 
and  for  that  reason  your  committee  mentions  briefly 
certain  facts,  whi^h  have  come  to  its  attention  recently. 
Cuba  is  a  field  which  is  attracting  the  owners  of  propri- 
etary remedies,  and  it  is  well  for  those  who  expect  to  ex- 
ploit that  field  in  any  degree,  to  know  that  prompt  meas- 
ures are  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  their  rights  in 
that  country.  A  systematic  business  of  pirating  trade 
marks  is  going  on  there  and  we  are  informed  that  there 
is  but  little  remedy  for  them.  It  is  stated  that  grocers 
cannot  fill  orders  for  Ivory  soap  unless  they  get  it  from 
a  man  who  appropriated  the  mark  for  his  own  produc- 
tion there.  Several  well  known  firms  have  been  refused 
registration  of  their  mark  because  some  sharper  had 
gotten  them  out  in  his  own  name. 

"A  very  interesting  and  startling  bit  of  news  comes 
from  Germany  and  is  reported  in  the  National  Drug- 
gists for  August,  1902,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  man 
in  Germany  who  first  registers  a  trade  mark,  obtains 
the  right  to  it  even  as  against  the  man  who  originated 
it.  and  who  has  made  it  a  thing  of  value.  In  other 
words,  the  right  in  Germany  is  conveyed  by  the  registra- 
tion and  the  man  who  gets  there  first  and  has  the  govern- 
ment put  its  seal  upon  it,  obtains  the  title  to  the  trade 
mark,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  there  is  of  value  to 
it  has  been  the  result  of  another's  labor.  A  merchant 
resident  there  who  had  been  supplied  for  years  by  the 
California  Fig  Syrup  Company  with  its  product,  regis- 
tered that  company's  trade  mark  there  as  his  own.  The 
company,  learning  of  this,  demanded  the  retransfer  of 
it  to  them.  lie  refused  except  upon  payment  of  about 
$12,000.  The  company  consulted  their  attorney  and 
brought  an  action  to  have  the  registration  cancelled. 
The  lower  court  decided  that  though  the  merchant  may 
have  acted  'dishonorably,'  he  had  not  acted  dishonestly' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  German  statutes  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  merchant.  On  appeal  to  the  Prus- 
sian Supreme  Court,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
company  and  ordered  the  registration  cancelled.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  this  decision  to  the  German  Imperial 
Court,  which  decided  that  the  German  appropriator  bad 
acted  entirely  correctly,  and  that  he  had  not  been  guilty 
of  any  impropriety  whatever,  'inasmuch  as  the  Imperial 
trade  mark  law  not  only  does  not  forbid  such  conduct 
but  actually  encourages  it.'  The  theory. of  this  is  that  the 
law  expects  every  owner  to  register  bis  trade  mark  within 


a  reasonable  time.  Thereupon  the  company  caused  to 
be  registered  a  new  trade  mark  for  Germany  'Calfig,'  the 
original,  genuine  'California  Fig  Syrup.'  Whereupon 
the  German  merchant  sent  out  a  warning  to  the  trade 
against  dealing  in  any  Fig  Syrup,  except  that  bearing 
his  trade  mark,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  $150  to 
$5,000,  as  provided  by  the  law. 

"These  references  should  be  sufficient  to  stir  the 
members  of  this  association  who  are  interested,  to 
prompt  and  effective  action  to  protect  themselves  in 
foreign  countries." 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  your  committee  to  be  able  to 
report  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  decisions  ren- 
dered in  litigation  arising  upon  trade  mark  claims  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  have  been  such  as  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty right  of  the  proprietor  of  such  property.  Courts 
have  been  willing  and  even  alert  to  strip  the  claims  of 
infringers  of  all  specious  pretenses  and  disguises,  and 
the  decisions  have  been  determined  in  accordance  with 
two  facts:  First — Is  there  a  trade  mark,  or  package 
or  label,  which  is  entitled  to  protection ;  second — Is  the 
article  placed  upon  the  market  by  defendant  calculated 
to  deceive.  We  said  in  our  report  last  year  that  the 
courts  are  as  a  rule  consistently  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trine that  wherever  it  is  really  true  that  parties  are  at- 
tempting to  appropriate  the  good  will  of  others,  by  un- 
fair competition,  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  intervene  and  protect  this 
important  class  of  copyright.  We  are  glad,  after  an- 
other year's  review,  to  be  able  to  reiterate  that  state- 
ment.      Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  PL  Camp,  Ohavrman. 


Oil  of  Tuberose  Flowers. 
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A.  Hesse  (Beriche)  shows  that  the  essential  oil  of 
tuberose  flowers'  undergoes  considerable  change  in  the 
process  of  extraction.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  is 
extracted  on  the  industrial  scale  by  enfleurage.  The 
blossoms  are  spread  upon  glass  plates,  covered  with  fat 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  three  days.  After  having 
been  employed  in  this  way  from  30  to  36  times'  the  fat 
is  saturated  with  the  essential  oil.  The  author  has  com- 
pared the  oil  extracted  from  fresh  flowers  and  that  ob- 
tained by  the  enfleurage  process,  and  finds  that  the 
treatment  with  fat  developed  the  perfume  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  fresh  flowers  when  extracted  directly 
yielded  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  quantity  of  oil  ob- 
tained by  enfleurage.  The  oil  from  the  flowers  con- 
tained only  1.13  per  cent,  of  methyl  anthranilate  while 
the  oil  produced  by  the  ordinary  process'  yielded  5  per 
cent,  of  that  ester,  showing  an  increase  of  5G  times  (he 
amount  contained  in  the  flowers  before  treatment. 
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Unfa.ir  Competition. 

The  case  of  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Company  vs.  Iowa  Soap 
Company  contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  what  is 
meant  by  "unfair  competition  in  trade."  (122  Fed.' 
Rep.,  796.) 

The  complainant  company  manufactured  from  1876 
until  the  commencement  of  the  suit  a  soap  branded 
"Old  Country  Soap."  In  1898  the  defendant  company 
began  to  make  soap  which  it  likewise  branded  "Old 
Country  Soap." 

It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  law  that  geographical 
terms  as  well  as  words  in  common  use  to  designate  a 
locality,  cannot  be  monopolized  as  trade-marks.  The  term 
"Old  Country"  is  obviously  such  a  term.  The  Court  of 
Appeals,  before  whom  the  case  finally  came  for  decision, 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  held 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  sustained  for  infringement  of 
a  technical  trade-mark. 

The  use  of  geographical  or  descriptive  words  to  in- 
stitute or  maintain  unfair  competition  ma}r,  however, 
be  lawfully  enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  use  of  any  other  terms  or  symbols,  on  the 
ground  of  unfair  competition.  Deceit  is  the  basis  of 
suits  of  this  character.  The  intention  to  palm  off  one's 
goods  as  those  of  another,  and  the  use  of  suitable  means 
to  effect  that  intention,  are  both  essential  elements  of  a 
good  cause  of  action  for  unfair  competition.  Intent  to 
deceive,  coupled  with  actual  means  calculated  to  convey 
a  false  impression,  is  necessary.  "In  searching  for  this 
intention,  however,"  said  the  Court,  "and  considering 
the  means  adopted  by  a  manufacturer  in  selling  his 
wares,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  intent  to  institute 
or  maintain  a  fair  competition  and  the  use  of  reasonable 
means  to  effect  this  purpose,  are  to  be  commended  and 
permitted,  not  restrained.  Every  manufacturer  has  the 
right  to  sell  the  goods  he  makes  or  owns  to  the  public, 
to  his  own  customers,  or  to  the  customers  of  his  com- 
petitors— if  he  can — at  lower  prices,  and  on  better  terms 
than  those  furnished  by  them,  and  by  these,  and  by  all 
fair  means,  to  divert  their  trade  to  himself,  even  though 
his  activity  and  enterprise  may  destroy  the  business  of 
his  rivals.  The  only  intention  the  law  condemns  is  the 
purpose  of  a  manufacturer  or  vendor  to  palm  off  his 
own  goods  as  those  of  his  competitors,  and  the  only  acts 
from  which  such  an  intention  may  be  lawfully  inferred 
are  those  whos  natural  and  probable  effect  is  to  perpetu- 
ate such  a  fraud." 

It  would  follow  from  this,  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  acts  indicative  of  a  lawful  and  of  an  un- 
lawful intention  runs  wide  and  clear  between  those  which 
would,  and  those  which  would  not  be  likely  to  induce  the 
common  purchaser, when  exercising  ordinary  care,  to  buy 
the  article  of  the  vendor  as  the  product  or  property  of 
his  competitor.    The  duty  is  imposed  upon  every  manu- 


facturer or  vendor  so  to  distinguish  the  article  he  makes 
or  the  goods  he  sells,  from  those  of  his  rival,  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  dress  is  likely  to  deceive  the  public  or 
mislead  the  common  buyer.  He  is  not  required  to  in- 
sure to  the  negligent  or  the  indifferent  a  knowledge  of 
the  manufacturer  or  the  ownership  of  the  articles  he  pre- 
sents. His  competitor  has  no  better  right  to  a  monopoly 
of  trade  of  the  careless  and  indifferent  than  he  has,  and 
any  rule  of  law  which  would  insure  it  to  either  would 
foster  a  competition  as  unfair  and  unjust  as  that  pro- 
moted by  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  one  manufacturer  as 
that  of  another. 

In  the  case  under  discussion  b}r  the  court,  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  the  defendant  intended  to  palm  off 
his  soap  as  that  of  the  plaintiff,  since  he  had  taken  care 
to  distinguish  his  wrappers  from  those  of  the  complain- 
ant. 


Acknowledgment  of  Remittances 
Unnecessary. 

The  Louisville  Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men  devoted  some  time  to  discussing  the 
proposition  that  receipts  for  remittances  by  check  were 
unnecessaiw,  and  this  idea  seemed  to  meet  with  general 
approval,  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  being  made. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  advantage  to  the  receiver 
of  such  remittances  if  he  is  not  put  to  the  expense,  time 
and  trouble  of  sending  receipts,  but  the  sender  must  be 
able  to  see  some  benefit  to  himself  before  he  is  likely  to 
surrender  his'  right  to  an  acknowledgment. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is  also 
advantage  to  the  sender  in  making  remittances  in  such 
form  as  not  to  require  receipt  that  I  make  the  following 
explanation  of  the  method  I  have  used  for  some  ten 
years. 

This  age  demands  the  transaction  of- business  with 
as  small  an  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  consequently  • 
of  expense,  as  is  consistent  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  have  thought  that  a  great  saving  could 
be  made  along  these  lines  in  the  sending  of  remittances. 
My  thought  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  that 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  while  the  ideas  are 
known  to  many,  and  are  in  use  by  many  houses,  I  be- 
lieve an  explanation  of  the  plan  may  be  beneficial  and 
also  aid  in  furthering  the  reform  of  dispensing  with  re- 
ceipts for  remittances  by  check. 

In  sending  a  satisfactory  remittance,  two  things  are 
essential,  viz.,  a  check  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  re- 
mitted; many  houses  add  a  letter  of  advice. 

A  check  requires  writing  the  date  and  the  name  of 
creditor  and  amount.  It  also  requires  the  filling  of  a 
stub  with  date,  name  and  amount,  which  is  copied  into 
a  cash  book  with  date,  name  and  amount. 
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A  statement  bears  the  date,  name  and  address  of 
en  ditor  as  well  as  amount. 

A  letter  of  advice  bears  the  date,  name  of  creditor 
and  address. 

ITy  plan  substitutes  for  the  cluck,  statement  and  let- 
ter of  advice,  a  voucher  check,  consisting  of  a  sheet,  Si 
x~,  in.,  one  side  of  which  shows  statement  of  the  account 
(no  names)  :  this  sheet  is  folded  with  statement  inside. 
I lali  the  outside,  or  one  side  of  the  folder  bears  the  form 
of  a  check,  while  the  other  half  is  a  blank  for  remittance. 

In  this  form  the  creditor's  name  is  written  but  once 
and  the  dan   but  once. 

When  the  voucher  check  is  filled  up.  it  is  entered  in 
lie  cash  hook,  with  date,  name  and  amount,  the  entry 
thus  taking  place  of  the  •'•'stub"  of  check.  The  entries 
are  numbered  consecutively  as  they  are  made,  and  each 
voucher  as  it  is  entered  has  the  same  number  stamped 
upon  it.  the  number  being  proof  of  entry. 

By  the  old  method,  receipts  had  to  be  checked  up 
and  examined  to  see  that  they  were  a  full  receipt  for  the 
account  covered  by  remittance,  also  that  none  were  miss- 
ing.    These  receipts  were  then  filed. 

By  my  plan,  no  acknowledgment  is  necessary,  nor  is 
it  desired.  You  rest  assured,  that  in  order  to  get  his 
money,  your  creditor  will  properly  receipt,  not  only  for 
the  amount  remitted,  but  in  full  for  the  accormt  as  you 
inn  ndi  d.  and  you  know  with  certainty  that  when  your 
bank  account  is  balanced  (in  my  plan  it  is  monthly) 
you  will  get  your  receipt  for  the  money  charged  to  you 
by  the  bank,  and  no  checking  up  and  filing  of  receipts  is 
necessary,  other  than  filing  your  checks  in  numerical 
order,  which  would  be  done  in  the  old  way  in  addition  to 
filing  receipts.  A  reference  to  any  receipt  is  easy  from 
the  number  on  entry  in  cash  book. 

Please  note  that  this  is  not  the  •'•'Voucher  System" 
as  is  generally  understood.  The  voucher  check,  as  above 
explained,  may  be  used  either  as  a  part  of  the  complete 
voucher  system,  or  as  I  use  it,  with  old  style  ledger  and 
cash  book. 

Let  us  enumerate  the  points  in  which  there  is  a  sav- 
ing in  work. 


Letter  of  advice 

Statement 

Check 

Stub 

Entry 


Voucher  check 
Entry 


OLD   WAT. 

.  .  requires  name,  ■  address,  date, 

requires  name,  address,  date, 

requires  name,  address,  date. 

requires  name,  address,  date, 

requires  name,  address,  date. 


5  names.  2  addresses,  5  dab  -. 
xr.w  WAY. 

requires  name,  address,  date, 
requires  name,  address,  date. 


Saving  on  each  remittance,  3  names,  laddress,  3 
dates. 

In  addition  there  is  a  saving  of  examining,  checking 
up  and  filing  of  receipts. 

This  plan  is  also,  I  think,  a  safeguard  against  alter- 
ing or  "raising"  amounts  of  checks,  the  accompanying 
statement  rendering  this  much  more  difficult. — \Y.  A. 
Given,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  Drugs,  Oils  and  Paints. 


Personal  Name  In  Trade-Marks. 

In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
vs.  Royal  (122  Fed.  Rep.  337),  it  appeared  that  the 
complainant  company  had  for  many  years  been  making 
and  selling  a  baking  powder  under  the  name  of  "Royal," 
by  which  name  its'  product  was  called  for  by  purchasers. 
The  defendant,  whose  surname  is  Royal,  commenced  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  a  baking  powder  which  he 
packed  in  cans  similar  to  in  size  and  shape  to  com- 
plainant's, and  having  a  label  similar  in  color  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  bearing  his  name  in  large  letters.  He 
also  advertised  his  baking  powder  as  the  "New  Royal." 
Having  been  enjoined  from  such  advertising  and  from 
using  the  labels,  he  changed  the  color  of  the  label  from 
red  to  blue,  on  which  was  printed  the  name  "Maxim 
Baking  Powder,  without  explaining  that  it  was  not  the 
well-known  product  of  the  complainant  company. 

The  court  held  that  all  the  facts  showed  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  so  to  use  his'  name  as  to 
sell  his  product  as  that  of  complainant,  and  that  while 
he  would  not  be  enjoined  from  using  his  name,  he  would 
be  restrained  from  placing  it  on  the  front  label  of  his 
cans. 

A  person  has  the  right  honestly  to  use  his  own  name 
in  connection  with  his  business,  even  though  he  may 
thereby  interfere  with  or  injure  the  business  of  another, 
but  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  him  from  intentionally 
so  using  it  as  to  deceive  the  public — or  enable  others  to 
do  .so — into  buying  his  goods  as  those  of  another,  and 
will  require  him,  when  entering  a  business'  in  which  an- 
other is  engaged,  and  using  the  name,  to  use  every  means 
nably  possible  to  distinguish  his  own  business  and 
goods  from  those  of  his  competitor. 


2   names,   1  address.  2   dates. 


He  Was  Very  Much  Put  Out. 

Some  time  ago  a  proprietary  house  had  a  $(>,000-a- 
year  business  manager  who  was  pretty  fine,  they  say. 
It  was  a  young,  vigorous  and  growing  house,  and  this 
gentleman  naturally  had  some  hard  problems  to  work 
out  in  order  to  get  business  away  from  strong  competi- 
tion. He  found  that  by  lying  on  a  couch  in  his  office 
and  closing  his  eyes  he  could  shut  out  the  extraneous 
igs  of  this  world  and  concentrate  his  mind  on  the 
business  to  a  remarkable  extent.     He  also  found  that 
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this  plan  was  most  successful  in  the  afternoon,  so  he 
put  it  into  practice  everjy  day. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  two  or  three  times  one  of 
the  directors  x>f  the  corporation  called  to  see  him  about 
this  time  of  the  day  and  found  him  so  lost  in  thought 
that  a  good  hard  hunch  was  necessary  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  consideration  of  trivial  problems.  And  this 
flinty-hearted  director,  having  reported  the  thing  to 
four  other  directors  of  similar  disposition,  Mr.  Manager 
was  regretfully  informed  one  day  that  they  had  decided 
that  they  could  find  a  man  for  a  dollar  a  day  who 
could  snore  just  as  loudly,  and  as  a  fit  of  economy  had 
struck  them  they  had  decided  to  try  the  change. 

That  was  cruel;  but  it  shows  the  necessity  of  having 
a.  profound  regard  for  appearances. 


Foreign  Markets  For  Soap  and  Candles. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  French  Consul  at 
Scutari,  the  value  of  the  port's  soap  imports  in  1901 
amounted  to  161,052  piastres,  of  which  96,000  fell  to 
Marseilles  works,  whose  productions  are  offering  strong 
competition  to  the  soap  industry  of  Corfu.  Corfu  soap 
is  sold  to  the  retail  dealer  at  4  piastres  30  paras  an  oke, 
and  he  sells  to  the  consumer  at  5  piastres  10  paras.  (A 
piastre  possesses  a  value  of  about  2-Jd.,  and  is  equal  to 
40  paras.  An  oke  is  approximately  2§  lbs.)  Marseilles 
soap  costs  the  shopkeeper  5  piastres  an  oke,  and  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  5-J-  to  5f  piastres.  Native  products 
fetch  (factory  price)  4  and  5  piastres  per  oke  for  first 
and  second  qualities  respectively.  The  import  from 
Marseilles  is  on  the  increase.  The  French  .consular  re- 
port from  Matadi  states  that  the  Congo  State  imports 
candles  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and 
England.  A  well-known  Marseilles  brand  rules  the  mar- 
ket. This  brand  is  sold  in  1-franc  packets  of  eight  can- 
dles. As  to  the  Congo  State  the  soap  (says  the  Austrian 
"Handels-Museum")  is  in  the  hands  of  English,  German 
and  French  firms.  The  natives  prefer  the  white  and 
blue  soaps  as  supplied  by  Marseilles  at  1  franc  per  kilo. 
Toilet  soaps  for  Europeans  come  chiefly  from  Paris  and 
Germany. 


To  Distinguish  Methyl  Salicylate  From 
Oil  of  Wintergreen. 

Adrian  (El  Eestauradora  Farmaeeutico)  describes  a 
simple  method  of  distinguishing  natural  oil  of  winter- 
green  from  the  artificial  salicylate  of  methyl.  Five  c.c. 
of  the  sample  are  mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Under 
these  conditions  the  artificial  compound  shows  no  rise 
in  temperature  and  acquires  only  a  slight  yellowish  tint, 
while  with  the  natural  oil  there  is  a  marked  rise  in  tem- 
perature and  the  mixture  assumes  a  rose-red  color  grad- 
ually passing  into  darker  shades. 


PATENTS   MB    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


736,70,6. 

738,274. 

41,039. 
41,042. 
41,043. 
41,110. 


41,112 


41,113. 


10,331. 
10,362. 


PATENTS. 

Soap  Press.  Charles  Drolet,  assigned  to  Fels 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Making  perfumes  and  disinfectants.  Jean 
Bardin,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

Washing   Compounds.      Thomas   H.    Tabor, 
Ellijah,  Ga.    The  words  ""New  Idea." 
Perfumery.    Colgate  &  Co.,  New  Y  ork,  N.  Y. 
The  word  "Vioclora." 

Soap.  Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  word  "Viodora." 

Soap  for  Polishing  Metals,  Societe  Generale 
Des  Cirages  Francais,  Paris,  France.  An 
isosceles  triangle  having  rounded  corners  and 
within  it  a  small  triangle  and  the  word  "Tri- 
angle." 

Candles.  De  Eoudaix,  Oedenkoxen  &  Co., 
Borgerhout,  Begium.  The  word  "Herradura" 
and  the  monogram  "M  F  A  Co"  within  a 
rectangular  border  and  having  scroll-lines  un- 
derneath the  word  "Herradura." 
Candles.  De  Eoubaix,  Oedenkoven  &  Co., 
Borgerhout,  Belgium.  The  word  "Eureka," 
together  with  the  representation  of  a  horse- 
shoe. 

LABELS. 
Title,  "Our  Soap."     (For  soap.)     Max  Esch- 
er,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Title,  "Bender's  Liquid  Antiseptic  Soap  Per- 
fumed." (For  Liquid  Antiseptic  Soap.) 
Lawson  C.  Funk  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Silex. 

In  these  days  when  there  are  so  many  cheap  grades 
of  silex  on  the  market,  and  also  various  other  articles 
sold  as  silex  which  are  not,  soap  manufacturers  should 
carefully  look  into  this  subject.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  silex.  Some  is  simply  a  natural  product  dug 
out  of  the  ground  and  this  material  is  of  an  absorbent 
nature,  often  contains  impurities,  and  will  not  run  even 
-in  grade. 

The  silex  manufactured  by  The  Bridgeport  Wood 
Finishing  Co.,  of  New  Milford,  Ct,  New  York  anr! 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  is  produced  from  the  pure 
rock  crystal  quartz  which  is  ground  under  water,  floated, 
precipitated,  dried  and  bolted,  thus  insuring  absolute 
evenness  of  grade,  and  the  very  best  silex  obtainable. 

This  silex  possesses  peculiar  cutting  properties, 
which  make  it  unequalled  for  scouring  soaps,  and  if  a 
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lilt]"  finer  grade  is  used  for  toilet  or  laundrv  soaps,  it 
makes  a  cake  win  'h  holds  its  shape  much 'bettor  and  a 
better  soap. 


Vacuum  Soa.p  Drying. 

hi  sending  us  a  new  illustration  of  their  soap  drying 
apparatus  (see  advertisement),  the  American  Vacuum 
Drying  Machine  Co.  say  that  they  are  now  building 
vacuum  tunnels,  5  feet  and  S|  feet  in  diameter,  wherein 
cars  with  frames  on  them  are  operated  on  tracks,  to 
facilitate  handling  the  soap.  The  tunnels  have  heating 
coils  in  place  of  shelves  and  are  lower  in  price  than  the 
shelf  machines;  the  drying  takes  place  in  an  hour  or 
two.  The  manufacturers  further  state  that  the  saving 
of  time,  space,  rent  and  rapid  handling  of  the  soap  very 
soon  pay  for  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  guarantee  that  the  latter  will  dry  soap 
in  one-third  of  the  time  now  required  by  the  fan  system 
(and  this  includes  a  liberal  margin  yet  for  themselves, 
as  a  precautionary  measures).  These  drying  tunnels 
can  he  built  practically  100  feet  long,  if  required  for  a 
large  capacity. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-item! sent  ua  by  our  readerB  will  find  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

The  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Co.  of  Chicago,  is  preparing  to 
resume  husincss  in  the  near  future. 


The  old  R.  W.  Bell  soap  factory  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  sold  to  Charles  F.  Miller  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
who  will  probably  run  it  as  a  branch  factory  at  the  last 
named  place.  In  fact  it  is  stated  that  C.  G.  Engle,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  will  manage  the  Buffalo  plant 
for  the  firm,  and  that  the  latter  will  enter  into  a  large 
advertising  campaign.  This  factory  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Bells  nearly  ten  years  ago  and  became  the 
property  of  the  Merchants-  Bank  which  later  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Manufacturers  and  Traders'  Bank.  These 
owners  had  leased  it  to  M.  F.  Windsor  &  Co..  who  until 
this  last  change  operated  it.  though  not  to  its  full  ca- 


pacity. Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  factory  was  built— 
a  five-story  structure — it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  in  the  country.  Its  reputation  under  its  founder 
became  so  thoroughly  established  that  it  is  said  there 
are  many  retailers  to  this  day  who  are  not  aware  that 
the  old  firm  is  out  of  existence. 


Incorporated:  "Our  Soap  Company,"  Buffalo;  capi- 
tal, $100,000.  Directors,  1).  C.  Meyers,  Stanislaus  L'ipo- 
wicz  and  G.  G.  Buse,  Buffalo. 


The  New   Process   Soap   and   Perfume   Company  of 

Cincinnati  lias  been  incorporated  by  F.  M.  Dillie,  D.  A. 

Phelps,  Ferd  A.  Bateman,  Win.  P.  Schuster  and  M.  D. 
Osgood,  with  a  capital  of  $1 0,000.  _ 


The  Pome  (X.  Y.)  Soap  Co.  is  proud  in  the  possession 
of  another  30,000-lb.  kettle. 


The  Union  Soap  Works  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  building  for  a  soap  factory. 


The  X.  K.  Fairbank  Co.  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its 
soap  works  in  Chicago,  72x100  feet,  two  stories. 


Fay  Bros.'  soap  Avorks  in  New  York  City  were  entered 
by  burglars  recently,  who  blew  open  the  safe  and  secured 
23  cents  in  cash.    It  is  a  sad  story. 


G.  H.  Kingdom  buyer  for  Joseph  Orostield  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Warrington,  England,  is  expected  on  a  visit  to 
this  country  about  the  end  of  this  month. 


Adam  Duncan's  soap  factory  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  dis- 
smellful  to  his  neighbors,  who  are  making  a  strong  effort 
to  compel  its  removal. 


John  Stanton,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
88  years.  He  Mas  horn  in  Strafford,  N.  PL,  and  was  a 
soapmaker  by  trade.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  sons,  A  I- 


Dopp's  Patented   Seamless  Steam 
Jacketed  Crutcher   W1TH  E°NRGI^EITH0UT 


Tried  and  true.  In  use  all  over  the  world.  A  money 
saver.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  "A"  of  Soap 
Makers'     Machinery    and    Steam    Jacketed    Apparatus. 

H.     W.     DOPP     CO.,     N^aa  3St° 

=   BUFFALO,    N.    Y.  ^= 
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fonso  A.,  John  W.  Charles  H.;  and  George  B.  Stanton, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Upton. 


The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Soap  Co'.'s  works  had  a  fire 
in  the  last  days  of  August,  which  fortunately  was  soon 
controlled. 


Liebler  Bros.'  soap  works  at  Atlantic  City  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 


The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  sustained  con- 
siderable damage  last  month  by  fire  which  broke  out  in 
its  tar  paper  department. 


Still  another  fire  started  in  Whitelaw  Bros.'  estab- 
lishment in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  8,  and  caused 
a  loss  estimated  at  $12,000. 


Beaumont,  Texas,  September  (i. — The  talk  of  a  soap 
or  tripoline  factory  here  is  being  revived  by  the  visit  of 
the  promoters  from  St.  Louis.  The  proposition  is  to 
utilize  deposits  of  a  mineral  called  "tripoline,"  found 
in  Missouri  near  St.  Louis,  and  to  haul  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  this  city,  where  the  factory  is  to  be  located.  The 
movement  is  being  backed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
but  Secretary  Woodhead  says  that  organization  has  not 
vet  been  effected  and  will  not  be  until  such  time  as  a 


block  of  stock  is  subscribed  by  local  capitalists,  which 
has  not  been  done  up  to  the  present  time. 


L.   B.   Bobinson,   Centreville,  La.,  has  organized  a 
company  which  will  erect  a  soap  factory. 


The  Century  Chemical  Company  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  company  will 
manufacture  and  deal  in  soaps  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions. 


The   Oriental  Paint,    Soap  •&   Chemical    Company, 

capital    $12,000,  has    been    incorporated    by    Hirsch, 

Dashey  &  Julius  April,  New  York,  and  L.   Mitchell, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Nathan  Swift,  eldest  son  of  L.  F.  Swift,  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  was  accidentally  killed  by  being  struck  by  a  ball 
in  a  game  of  polo.  The  sudden  death  of  so  promising  a 
young  man  has  elicited  universal  sympathy. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


347    Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Marigold  106 
Sunburst  106 
Gasene  106 
Yellowstone  106 
Top  Notch  106 


Milo  1X16 
Polar  Bear  106 
Brightshine  106 
Home  Pride  347 
Ammonaptha  347 
Tar  Egg  347 
Cream  Naphtha  3'3 


VACUUM  DRYING  APPARATUS--FOR  SOAP,  &c. 


AMERICAN  VACUUM  DRYING  MACHINE  CO., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


ISO  LIBERTY  ST. 
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SUPPLEMENTAHY    LIST 

OF        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  aud  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *»"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUE  BEANDS  AEE  ENTEEED  IN  YOUB  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref  g.  &  Wf'g 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co. 

!New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coo  >  337 
Villi"  r  Rose  316 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  8 
Antiliia  '.' 
Amy  I  p  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  346 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  313 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  llur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big"  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip 340 
Blue  C  oud 2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  FamHv  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'.ue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Baih  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton.  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  2R6 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

CoaNnt  316 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  846 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

i  Irystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Caltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Elk's  Bouquet  316 
Empress  Eugenie  l  IS 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Eueryl  Eueryl  Ltd..  Hull. 

Englaud. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Faeine3IO 
Fairbank's  Primrose  2 

'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flannels 
Flip345 
Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
French  Violette  3 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  Oleine  29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

( ieyser  343 

Giant  3 

GloriolaS!) 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glycerderma  3 

i. olden  Rose  3 

1  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  310 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
HvLo96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyll-wild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
llo  Ilo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  341 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  S 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Lasr  Long  286. 

La  Virtbo.  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  de  Sevill  1C 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Liberty?  London  Transparent^ 
Libert}  's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natloval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
-Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  ;69 
Mexiraro  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
MilVns  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Old    English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  'lime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Luscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Ox  i  gen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  £98 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Bine  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (lovt'a)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Mare<  hal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinrati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Shampoo  Tar— Brown  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  O. 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry.  Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  Cily,  Iowa 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff.  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Slainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  . 

Boste  n,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transpatent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating 
U-Lika-Me286 


12.1 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Dact.vlis  II 
Dermicura  327 
Diadem  3 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

-Mo. 
Kiner  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>'aphihal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.- 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Ro-e   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  ScouringS 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3  . 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
S^ni-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandtleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
While  Wonder  346 
Windsor2  ' 
Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Balh  3 
Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Wo  k  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zinearella  3 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar! 
Zanette  3 
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The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  ot  Soap  Brands 

was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


^^r 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK  1 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING  1 

COMPANY.  #'.#'#'*# 

w 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

E 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET  DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 
COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH  CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ffffff 

218  and   220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

Say  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air-Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  tirst  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted:  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  "each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties  advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

A  graduated  chemist  and  experienced  soap  maker  wishes  to 
make  a  change;  I  understand  also  perfumery  and  oil  refining. 
One-horse  concerns  need  not  answer.  Address:  S.  T.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wie. 


Position  Wanted  by  an  up-to-date  soap  maker.  Makes  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  milled  toilet'  soaps,  floating  soap,  chips, 
boiled  or  on  the  cold  process.  Can  also  handle  cottonseed  foots 
or  soap  stock  with  best  results  obtainable.  20  years  experience. 
Best  of  references.  Address:  0.  P.  care  American  Soap  Journal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  A  Soap  maker  of  30  years  experience'in  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  refining  cottonseed  oils  and 
fats,  and  all  kinds  of  chemical  work  pertaining  thereto;  best, 
lightest  and  cheapest  soap  made  frcm  cotton  seed  oil  foots,  is 
open  for  engagement  October  1st.  A-No.  1  references  from  lar- 
gest firms  in  the  country.  Address:  R.  S.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  thoroughly  competent  Soap  and  Oil 
Chemist.  One  who  is  familiar  with  modern  methods  and  man- 
agement. Cotton  foots  soaps  and  high  grade  toilets  made  with 
a  good  margin  of  profit.  Have  had  20  years  experience  in  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  toilet  and  laundry  soaps.  Have  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  of  my  own  and  would  like  to  make  a  change  from 
present  position  Address:  M.  N.  T.  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted.:  A  soapmaker  of  experience  and  now  in 
responsible  position,  desires  to  make  a  change.  Thorough,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  chemistry  and  gljTcerine  recovery.  Address: 
N.  L.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Posi i ion  Wanted:  An  American  Soapmaker,  of  long  experi- 
ence, skilled  in  laundry,  toilet  and  textile  soaps  of  all  kinds, 
having  now  embarked  in  another  business,  which  occupies  about 
half  his  time,  is  open  to  temporory  engagements  (say  one  or 
two  months)  in  any  factory  to  do  any  expert  work  relating  to 
soap.  Reasonable  terms  and  highest  references.  Address:  Ex- 
Superintendent,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


HARD-WOOD  BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description. 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Krell 


POSITION    WANTED. 

Situation  Wanted:  By  a  thoroughly  reliable,  up-to-date  first- 
class  Soap  Maker,  fully  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  soaps,  and  in  all  the  branches  connected  with  soap- 
making. 

Expert  on  Cotton  Oil  and  foots  soaps  and  on  recovery  of 
glycerine  from  waste  soap  lyes;  knowledge  of  chemistry.-  Very 
energetic  and  successful.  Wants  steady  position  with  reliable 
firm;  highest  references.  Address:  "Reliable,"  care  of  Ameri- 
can Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  WiB. 


SOAP-MAKER  WANTED. 

Soapmaker  Wanted:  Who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
making  textile  'soaps  for '  woolen  mill  purposes ;  would  prefer 
man  who  is  chemist.  Write,  stating  salary  wranted  and  ex- 
perience. All  correspondence  treated  confidentially.  Address, 
Textile  Soap,  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale:  Complete  Soap  Plant,  with  established  business, 
located  at  Akron,  N  Y.,  20  miles  from  Buffalo,  N\  Y.  Consist- 
ing of  Engine  and  Boiler,  Powder  Mill,  Chipper,  Crutcher,  Ket- 
tles, Frames,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting,  all  in  first  class  con- 
dition. An  excellent  opening.  For  full  particulars  Address: 
•Drawer  68,"  Akron,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  One  large  continuous  Screw  Plodder,  one  set  soap 
Cutting  Machines  complete,  and  one  Boomer  &  Boschert  Oil 
Press,  used  very  little  and  all  in  very  good  condition.  Cheap 
for  Cash.  Address:  V.  W.  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  Glass  moulds  (andiron  moulds  to  make  them)  for 
moulding  cheap  toilet  soaps  For  particulars  address:  U  .  G., 
care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  A  modern  soap  factory  with  best  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing on  an  economical  basis,  located  in  a  fine  city  in  the 
middle  west,  that  can  not  be  excelled  for  market  of  product,  or 
getting  raw  material,  also  best  social  and  educational  facilities. 
Owner  wants  to  retire  on  acrount  of  failing  health;  will  sell  on 
good  terms,  or  with  the  right  pariy  may  retain  an  interest  in 
same.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  money 
making  business.  Address:  "E.  B.  J."  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 
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The  American  Bar  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
made  a  commendable  attempt  to  secure  more  adequate 
protection  for  trade  marks,  by  recommending  a  new  bill 
designed  to  facilitate  their  registration,  as  well  as  pro- 
secutions for  infringements.  A  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed, to  urge  Congress  to  pass  the  -MIL  The  latter 
provides  not  only  damages  for  infringements,  as  at  pres- 
ent but  also  imprisonment  in  cases  of  willful  imitations 
of  trade-marks. 


In  renewing  his  subscription  for  this  paper,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Finlay  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  writes  on  a  letter  head 
bearing  the  imprint :  "Established  by  Alexander  Finlay, 
1798,"  and  this  reminds  us  that  some  years  ago" we  noted 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
tins  firm.  Tf  there  is  a  firm  of  soap  manufacturers  any- 
where, looking  over  a  longer  course  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  it  would  no  doubt  interest  our  readers  to 
hear  of  it. 


But  speaking  of  records,  in  its  own  way  a  certain  firm 
of  soap  manufacturers  certainly  beats  everything  we  ever 
heard  of.  To-wit,  there  is  an  esteemed  subscriber  for 
this  paper  whose  name  and  address  is :  "Hell  &  Bettig, 
Aguas-Calientes,  Mexico." 

Mexico  is  generally  considered  a  pretty  warm  place, 
and  Aguas-Calientes  is  Spanish  for  Hot  Waters;  Bettig 
is  German  for  radish,  and  Hell  is  English  for  a  hotter 
place  even  than  Aguas-Calientes. 

For  a  "warm"  friend  of  the  Soap  Journal  this  firm 
is  not  easily  outdone.  But  if  any  firm  can  beat  this,  we 
should  be  curious  to  learn  of  the  details. 


All. the  large  soap  makers  in  Japan  had  a  conference 
in  July  last,  to  talk  over  their  mutual  interests.  The 
soap  industry  is  an  increasing  one  in  that  country,  and 
Mr.  S.  Coeking,  who  is  spoken  of  as  its  pioneer  in  Japan, 
writes  us  that  he  may  send  us  an  account  of  how  they 
do  things  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  are  sure  it 
would  be  appreciated  by  our  readers. 


We  gladly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  replies  to 
our  question  of  last  month,  as  to  who  makes  "soap 
sheets."  We  have  accordingly  answered  our  original  en- 
quirer, and  hope  a  useful  purpose  is  served  thereby. 
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"How  one  thing  brings  up  another/'  said  one  man. 
"Yes ;  an  emetic  for  instance,"  said  the  other. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  ancient  joke  by  the  thoughts 
arising  from  the  "soap  leaf"  incident  just  mentioned. 
The  said  thoughts  are  about  like  this: 

During  the  thirteen  years,  and  more,  that  we  have 
been  publishing  this  paper,  we  have  been  asked  so  many 
questions  by  subscribers  that  we  could  not  answer  quite 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  at  three  distinct  periods  of 
this  paper's  existence  we  were  led  to  start  a  regular  col- 
umn of  "Questions  and  Answers,"  in  which  all  sub- 
scribers could  publish  the  questions  which  they  wished 
answered,  and  in  which  all  who  could  answer  such  ques- 
tions might  exercise  their  philanthropy.  But  each  of 
these  three  times  that  we  inaugurated  such  a  column, 
we  gained  a  remarkable  experience,  i.  e.,  to-wit:  Not 
only  were  replies  to  questions  quite  scarce,  but  even 
questions  ceased  coming  the  moment  we  made  them  pub- 
lic— though,  as  all  old  readers  know,  the  identity  of  en- 
quirers was  never  revealed  by  us.  In  short,  while  we 
are  nearly  always  swamped  with  requests  for  special 
information,  we  need  only  inaugurate  a  really  promis- 
ing and  useful  "Questions  and  Answers  Department," 
and,  presto — nobody  wants  to  know  anything. 

That  is  why  three  times  in  thirteen  years  our  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  column  died — from  sheer  inanition. 
But  no  sooner  is  it  quite  dead,  when  its  ghcst  begins  to 
haunt  our  sanctum  again,  in  the  shape  of  renewed  ques- 
tions. 

But  we  know  now  how  to  "lay  the  ghost" ;  after  this, 
whenever  requests  for  special  information  become  too 
numerous  to  be  taken  care  of,  we  shall  revive  that  really 
useful  department  and — discover  for  the  fourth  time 
that  on  second  thought  nobody  wanted  to  know  any- 
thing.   Then  we  can  go  fishing  for  a  week  or  two. 


The  advance  in  the  price  of  rosin,  especially  in  the 
higher  grades,  which  began  in  September,  was  predicted 
some  time  ago  in  a.  private  letter  received  by  us  from 
Mr.  E.  Moulie,  who  had,  however,  promised  us  a  special 
article  on  the  subject  for  our  October  Soap  Journal. 
In  place  of  it  we  received,  too  late  for  use  in  our  last 
issue,  a  letter  from  a  physician  in  Jacksonville,  saying 
that  Mr.  Moulie  was  ill  and  could  not  write  us  for  the 
time  being.  The  physician  adds:  "I  have  read  occa- 
sional numbers  of  your  Journal  with  great  interest.  Mr. 
Moulie  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  naval  stores  industry,  and  the  increased  adoption  of 
the  cup  system  for  gathering  the  gum  has  been  much 
advanced  by  his  efforts." 


to  our  subscription  lists  three  separate  public  institu- 
tions having  absolutely  no  obvious  connection  with  the 
soap  business;  just  why  this  paper  is  wanted  in  these 
institutions  we  cannot  guess,  but  it  will  fill  a  useful  pur- 
pose certainly,  or  it  would  not  have  been  ordered.  Also 
one  semi-public  museiun  and  one  educational  college 
•have  asked  us  to  supply  their  library  with  a  copy  (com- 
plimentary) regularly.  One  physician  writes  that  he 
has  frequently  read  the  paper  with  interest.  Hardly  a 
mail  passes  that  we  are  not  asked  for  sample  copies  by 
all  kinds  of  utter  strangers.  In  fact,  we  hardly  know 
where  the  Soap  Journal  does  not  go,  and  every  month 
brings  new  surprises. 

One  of  the  strangest  methods  of  "circulating,"  how- 
ever, was  brought  to  our  attention  some  months  ago.  A 
man  just  beginning  to  be  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  knowing  as  yet  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Soap  Journal,  found  a  somewhat  dilapidated  copy  of  it 
in  a  street  car  in  New  York  City.  Our  address  was  miss- 
ing from  the  paper,  but  an  advertisement  of  something 
he  Avanted  was  still  in  the  paper,  and  so  he  went  and 
bought  the  goods  advertised  and  from  the  advertiser 
secured  our  address  and  now  is  a  subscriber. 

Indeed,  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  days  even  passed  in  the 
office  of  a  live  trade  journal,  would  be  a  revelation  to 
many  who  think  the  circulation  of  such  a  paper  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  class  or  number  of  readers.  Many 
papers  we  send  out  for  special  reasons  are  undoubtedly 
wasted,  but  every  now  and  then  they  are  the  beginning 
of  important  connections  following. 


A  letter  reached  us  the  other  day  from  England,  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Soap  Journal,  Milkwaukee,Wis."  Query: 
Was  our  English  friend  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Milwaukee,  or  does  he  know  it  so  well? 


It  is  a  peculiar  thing — this    circulation  of    a  trade 
paper.    In  the  past  month,  for  instance,  we  have  added 


The  projected  meeting  of  the  Toilet  Soap  Association 
which,  as  reported  last  month,  was  to  have  been  held  on 
October  23d,  was  called  off  a  week  before  that  date  and 
the  proposed  reorganization  has  therefore  not  been  ef- 
fected. 

The  main  reason  for  this  failure  to  come  together, 
was  the  fact,  as  we  understand  it,  that  at  least  three  of 
the  largest  toilet  soap  manufacturers  of  Chicago  gave 
notice  that  they  would  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  with- 
out their  co-operation  it  was  useless  to'  proceed.  It 
seems  rather  significant  that  this  refusal  should  have 
come — of  all  cities — from  Chicago,  where  soap  associa- 
tion matters  had  heretofore  proved  rather  more  promis- 
ing than  in  most  other  places.  However,  the  meeting 
was  not  to  take  place,  and  as  each  such  failure-  adds  a 
new  obstacle  to  future  success,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted that  an  active,  useful  association  was  not  perfected 
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ill  this  time,  as  it  is  more  doubtful  than,  ever  now,  if  a 
renewed  attempt  in  the  near  future,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, would  be  likely  to  fare  better. 
It  is  a  pity. 


given  evidence  declaring  that  soap  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  life  under  modern  conditions. 

So  cabled  from  London  to  New. York,  A.  D.  1903. 


VTe  are  templed  to  add  some  further  remarks  to  the 
foregoing;  but  as  it  takes  something  besides  funeral 
oratory  to  galvanize  a  corpse  into  life,  there  is  at  present 


"no  ii-'1  in  talking. 


A  German  .Mining  Journal  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  new  compound  of  aluminium  with  other 
non-explosive  bodies  has  been  invented,  which  is  free 
from  danger  in  handling,  and  yet  equally  powerful  as 
compared  with  the  strongest  dynamite.  An  18-23  mm. 
cartridge  of  the  new  compound  is  said  to  have  the  same 
explosive  power  as  a  cartridge  of  gelatin-dynamite  of 
I  !n  same  diameter,  and  yet  there  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
no  danger  whatever  in  its  transportation,  nor  suscepti- 
bility  of  it  to  frost  or  high  summer  heat.  Trials  carried 
on    in  Westphalian  mines  for  several  months  are  the 

sis  of  the  report. 

IP  the  foregoing  is  really  true,  it  will  not  fail  to  have 
an  important  effect  in  the  future  on  the  value  of  glycer- 
ine, aa  the  manufacture  of  dynamite — now  consuming 
immense  quantities  of  glycerine — must  become  greatly 
rioted  if  a  better  explosive  for  mining  purposes  is 
really  discovered.  Even  as  it  is,  dynamite  has  a  number 
of  sharp  competitors. 


"'Borax  soap  will  remove  all  kinds  of  spots  from  floors, 
carpets,  painted  woodwork,  etc.  It  is  easily  made  by 
saving  all  the  bits  of  soap  which  accumulate  in  the 
household,  and  boiling  these  down  with  a  few  teaspoon- 
fnls  of  borax  until  it  becomes  a  jelly-like  substance." 

The  above  is  a  clipping  frorn  the  N.  Y.  Post;  whether 

ed  upon  as  an  advertisement  for  borax  or  as  one 

for  some  respectable  brand  of  borax  soap,  the  item  is  not 

a  bad  one.     Apart  from  its  advertising  value,  of  course, 

H  is  pretty  useless. 


A  special  cable  despatch  (  !)  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun  from 
London  two  weeks  ago  conveyed  the  tremendous  intelli- 
gence thai  a  sailor  had  just  published  an  observation  of 
bis  in  the  London  Times,  to  the  effect  that  by  the  use 
of  soap  on  the  body,  "the  natural  oil  given  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  protect  the  body"  is  removed,  thus  exposing 
the  pom-  denuded  body  to  rheumatism,  chills,  disease  and 
dirt." 

Fortunately,  for  the  toilet  soap  industry,  a  number  of 
"physicians,  dermatologists,  complexion  specialists,  and 
recruiting   sergeants"   have  promptly   come  forth   and 


Several  shipments  of  what  purported  to  be  "pure 
olive  oil,"  coming  from  Marseilles  and  Florence,  have 
been  debarred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  enough  cottonseed  oil  of  our  own. 


We  have  just  finished  reading  the  specifications  of  an 
English  patent,  granted  last  month  to  "John  Barker, 
142  Chatham  St.,  Liverpool,  Gentleman"  The  patent 
covers  the  saponification  of  mineral  oil,  and  is  fully  as 
ridiculous  as  mjost  patents  of  this  nature  have  been.  (For 
the  benefit  of  those  interested  we  may  add  that  it  is 
dated  August  14,  1903,  and  has  the  number  15,619.) 

There  was,  however,  one  point  of  compensation  which 
richly  reimbursed  us  for  our-  trouble  of  wading  through 
this  specification,  and  that  was  the  beautiful  wording  of 
one  single  and  brief  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  long 
specification,  saying:  "The  whole  of  the  oil  is  practi- 
cally saponified  or  quasi-saponified."    Just  think  of  it ! 

Heretofore  the  practical  and  the  impractical  soap- 
makers,  as  well  as  the  ultra-scientists,  have  known  only 
of  oils  being  saponified  either  "perfectly"  or  "imper- 
fectly."   There  seemed  to  be  no  middle  ground. 

It  was  reserved  to  a  professed  (or  confessed?)  "Gen- 
tleman," to  show  practical  soapmakers  and  scientists  the 
limitations  placed  upon  their  mental  acumen  by  the 
lack  of  that  superior  culture  appertaining  to  a  "Gentle- 
man." There  is  a  middle  ground,  an  oil  may  be  "prac- 
tically saponified"  or  "quasi-saponified,"  and  such  a 
"quasi-saponified"  mineral  oil  makes  a  cheap  soap — 
(provided  you  use  in  connection  with  it  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cocoanut  oil  and  lye ). 


Every  month  in  the  year  there  come  to  us  one,  two, 
or  three  reports'  from  small  towns  here  and  there,  con- 
taining mysterious  hints  that  some  (unnamed)  soap 
factory  of  large  dimensions,  employing,  say  200  or  300 
men,  will  leave  the  state  of  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania, 
or 'Ohio,  and  take  up  its  future  abode  at  this  or  that 
cross-roads  junction.  We  have  long  ago  learned  to  care- 
fully deposit  such  reports  in  that  corner  of  the  waste- 
basket  where  they  are  apt  to  do  the  least  harm.  Only 
now  and  then  some  variation  of  the  old  themje  catches 
our  eye. 

For  instance,  this  month,  the  blooming  burg  of  Cen- 
terville,  111.,  is  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Illinois 
Soap  Co.  is  ready  to  remove  its  large  plant  there.  A 
i  arch  through  our  subscription  lists,  old  and  new,  and 
through  several  directories,  as  well  as  much  scratching 
of  our  editorial  head,  has  failed  to  disclose  an  "Illinois 
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Soap  Co."  anywhere.  Arid  that  brings  us  to  the  real 
point  of  our  present  item :  Where  are  all  the  soap  fac- 
tories located  that  keep  their  two  or  three  hundred  work- 
men moving  about  like  a  large  circus  ? 

Probably,  as  Lord  Dundreary  used  to  say,  "that  is  one 
of  those  things  no  fellow  ever  found  out." 


Cleansing  Power  of  Soap. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

I  promised  you  a  commentary  on  Mr.  Hillyer's  re- 
searches on  the  action  of  soap,  as  published  in  August, 
September  and  October  Journals  under  the  heading: 
"On  the  Cleansing  Power  of  Soap,"  and  "A  Study  of 
Soap  Solutions."  However,  I  will  not  attempt  an  ex- 
tended review  of  this  elaborate  work,  which  is  too  deep 
for  me.  I  cannot  catch  on  to  the  curves  illustrating 
those  articles,  nor  do  I  see  any  close  connection  between 
internal,  superficial  and  plain  all  around  viscosity,  high 
and  low  surface  tension,  catenoids  and  Eupert's  drops, 
with  the  cleansing  power  of  soap.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
everything  Mr.  Hillyer  has  discovered  in  soap  solutions 
is  so,  and  regret  my  inability  to  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  his  researches.  In  the  beginning,  Mr.  Hill- 
yer's article  seemed  fairly  clear,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
after  reading  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  so,  but  in  this 
I  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Hillyer  devotes  much  space  to 
confirm  the  findings  of  Plateau  and  Quincke,  regarding 
the  high  viscosity,  low  siirf  ace  tension  and  low  cohesion 
of  soap  solutions ;  these  properties  he  says,  are  very  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  foams  and  emulsions. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  exceptions,  and  liquids  with 
comparatively  high  viscosity  and  low  surface  tension, 
like  beer  and  milk,  which  do  foam,  are  nevertheless  no 
detergents ;  nor  does  Mr.  Hillyer  explain  what  role  foam 
plays  in  the  process  of  cleansing,  anyway. 

The  article,  "A  Study  of  Soap  Solutions,"  relates  en- 
tirely to  experiments  consisting  of  dropping  soap  solu- 
tions through  kerosene,  which  the  author  tells  us  will 
be  evolved  into  a  method  for  indicating  the  value  of 
soaps,  soon  to  be  published.  I  look  forward  with  much 
curiosity  to  this  new  method  for  determining  the  value 
of  soap,  and  hope  it  will  not  only  be  practical  and  reli- 
able, but  that  Mr.  Hillyer  will  also  "show  us"  how  to 
make  the  best  soap,  if  possible,  at  a  low  cost.  I  infer 
such  soap  must  possess  maximum  viscosity  with  mini- 
mum surface  tension. 

In  citing  the  work  of  others  on  the  action  of  soap, 
Mr.  Hillyer  starts  off  with  Chevreul,  which  is  quite 
proper  and  in  keeping  with  the  reverence  due  to  that 
great  master,  but  Mr.  Hillyer  does  not  come  down  suf- 
ficiently to  modern  times,  and  I  regret  particularly  that 
he  does  not  mention  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Stiepel, 
as  published  in  Seifenfabrikant,  1901,  Nos.  47,  48,  49 


and  50;  which  for  clearness  and  plausibility  appear 
ahead  of  anything  published  on  this  subject  before  or 
after.  In  articles  written  by  my  brother  and  self,  and 
published  in  the  Soap.  Journal  ("Are  Lubricants  Deter- 
gents?"), and  in  Seifenfabrikant  ("Zur  Frage:  Wie 
wirkt  die  Seife  beim  Waschen?"),  we  commented 
favorably  on  Dr.  Stiepel's  work,  and  then  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  lubricating  properties  of  soap,  which  un- 
doubtedly play  a  very  important  role  in  the  process  of 
cleansing.  Mr.  Hillyer  says  in  his  article :  "It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  soap  itself  or  the  alkali  of  hydrolysis 
acts  as  a  lubricant."  If  this  refers  to  our  articles,  then 
Mr.  Hillyer  misquotes  us;  nowhere  did  we  say  that 
alkali  acts  as  a  lubricant. 

Perhaps  we  will  write  in  the  near  future  a  supplement- 
ary article  on  the  close  relation  and  similarity  of  action 
of  the  lubricants  and  detergents,  with  remarks  on  the 
hydrolysis  and  dissociation  of  soap  in  general. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  Melzer. 


Mint.* 


Its   Early   History  and  Modern   Commercial  Develop- 
ment. 

BY  A.   M.   TODD. 

Mint  was  among  the  plants  iirst  recognized  as  of  value 
by  the  ancients,  and  by  them  given  a  specific  name;  and 
many  interesting  references  to  it  are  found  in  the  earliest 
known  literature.  Its  extreme  antiquity  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  known  in  Greek  mytholog}r,  where  it 
was  given  a  birth  both  romantic  and  immortal  in  con- 
nection with  the  amors  of  the  gods.  Mintha,  a  beautiful 
girl,  had  won  the  affections  of  Hades  (Pluto),  and  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy  was  transformed  by  Ceres  into  the  plant 
which  was  then  given  her  name;  from  which  followed 
the  Latin  "Mintha,"  "Mentha"  and  "Menta."  Evidenc- 
ing the  widespread  belief  that  in  this  legend  there  still 
exists  under  this  same  name  in  Pylos,  the  hill,  Mount 
Mintha,  upon  which  the  transformation  occurred;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  was  in  ancient  times  a  grove 
dedicated  to  Ceres  and  a  temple  to  Hades.  This  roman- 
tic tradition  is  recorded  by  several  classic  writers,  among 
whom  are  Strabo  (Geographia,  liber  8),  Julius  Pollux, 
and  others. 

Probably  the  earliest  reference  to  mint  preserved  in 
the  writing  of  the  ancients,  is  tne  works  of  Hippocrates, 
the  most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity,  born  about 
B.  C.  460,  who  among  other  things  mentions  it  as  an 
excitant  to  amor.  A  very  interesting  reference  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  born  B.  C.  384,  who  men- 
tions its  well-known  cooling  and  soothing  effects  as  well 
as  its  antiseptic  properties.  Theophrastus,  the  successor 
of  Aristotle,  in  his  "History  of  Plants,"  also  mentions 
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mint,  but  under  the  newer  name  of  "Eduosmos"  (frag- 
rant, or  sweet-scented).  We  are  told  by  Strabo  and  other 
classic  writers  that  this  new  name  was  given  it  since 
many  of  the  Greeks  desired  the  plant  to  have  a  name 
suggesting  its  fragrance ,  and  the  new  name  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  later  Greek  classic 
writers  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  G'ospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Pliny,  however,  in  his  "Historia  Xaturalis," 
states  that  the  Romans  preferred  to  retain  the  more 
romantic  and  ancient  name. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  references  to  mint  in 
ancient  writings  is  the  recorded  utterance  of  Jesus, 
where,  in  Matthew  xxii.,  22,  he  says:  "Ye  tithe  the  Mint, 
Anise  and  Cummin."  The  same  passage  in  Luke  xi., 
42,  reads:  "Ye  tithe  Mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs."  In  both  the  original  Greek  Gospels  the  latter 
name  "Sweet-scented"  is  used.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
mint  is  the  only  herb  mentioned  in  both  Gospels,  and 
it  would  hence  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  of  all 
known  herbs;  and  the  fact  that  the  laws  provided  for 
taxes  to  be  paid  in  it  would  indicate  that  it  may  have 
been  regularly  cultivated  in  Palestine  at  that  time. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  mint  is  given  by  Pliny 
(23-79  A.  D.),  in  his  "Historia  Plantarum  (liber  XIX., 
cap.  8),  also  in  liber  XX.,  cap.  14.  Among  other  things 
he  mentions  the  means  of  propagation;  that  on  account 
of  its  pleasing  odor  it  was  used  in  banquets,  and  notes 
also  its  well-known  medical  virtues.  Ovid  ("Fasti"  2) 
speaks  of  mint  as  having  magical  power,  "Obsutum 
menta  torret  in  igne  caput," 

Unfortunately  neither  time  nor  space  permits  more 
than  a  very  brief  reference  to  the  Avriters  following  the 
Christian  era.  The  great  physicians,  Galenus"  (liber 
VI.),  and  Celsus  (liber  IV.),  who  both  flourished,  in 
the  first  century;  Lioscorides,  in  the  second  century 
(liber  III.,  cap.  35-3G)  ;  and  the  celebrated  Arabian, 
Avieenna  (A.  D.  980-1037);  all  were  well  acquainted 
with  mint  and  recorded  the  virtues  for  which  it  is  to- 
day prized.  In  his  celebrated  book  "Liber  di  Arti  Dis- 
tillandi"  (published  in  1300  and  which  was  followed 
with  enlarged  editions  with  very  many  rare  plates  illus- 
trating the  art  of  distillation  and  pharmacy),  Braun- 
schweig mentions  five  species  of  mint,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  recognize  them  all  with  precision.  He  speaks  of  them 
a?  M.  Crispa,  M  Aquatica,  M.  Eubra,  M.  Balsamica  and 
M.  Serenica. 

The  first  printed  allusion  to  mint  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  I  have  yet  found  is  in  the  famous 
"Breeches"  Bible,  printed  in  London  in  1597  (which 
derives  its  name  from  the  rendering  of  Genesis  iii.,  7, 
"They  sewed  figge-tree  leaves  together  and  made  them- 
selves breeches/"')  In  this  edition  the  utterance  of  Jesus 
already  referred  to  in  the  Greek,  reads  "Ye  tithe  Mynt 
and  Annysc  and.  Cummyn."     In    the    following    year 


(1598)  appeared  the  splendid  folio  edition  of  the  works 
of  Matthiolus,5  which  included  the  writings  of  Dioscor- 
ides,  etc.,  with  annotations.  In  this  work  seventeen 
species  of  mint  are  noted,  and  nine  important  species  en- 
graved, viz:  Mentha,  Mentha  Altera,  Mentha  Crispa, 
Mentha  Graeca,  Calamintha,  Calimintha  magno  flore, 
Calamintha  Montana,  Calamintha  aquatica. 

Gerarde's  "Herball"'  (London,  1G33)  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting description  of  the  various  species  known  to  the 
writer  (pages  G79-G8G),  With  engravings  of  nineteen 
varieties,  including  the  '"calamints."  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: Meuthasarivarubra,  Bed  Garden  Mints,  Mentha- 
cruciata,  Sive  erispa,  Crofl'e  Mint  or  curled  Mint ;  Men- 
tha Bomana,  Speare  Mint;  Mentha  Cardiaca,  Heart 
Mint;  Mentha  Spieata  Altera,  Balfam  Mint;  Mentha 
aquatica  Sive  Sisymbrium,  Water  Mint;  Calamintha 
aquatica,  Water  Calamint;  Mentastrum,  Horsemint; 
Mentastrum  niueum.  Anglicuin,  Party  colored  Horse- 
mint;  Mentastrum  minuss,  Small  Horsemint;  Menta- 
strum montanum  I.  Clusii,  Mountain  Horsemint;  Men- 
tastrum tuberosaradice  Clussi,  Turnip-rooted  Horse- 
mint. 

In  Parkinson's  "Theatrum  Botanicum  or  Theater  of 
Plants,'"  published  in  London  in  1G40,  very  interesting 
decriptions  of  mints  and  their  uses  are  given  (pages 
30-38),  with  engravings  of  twelve  varieties,  namled  as 
follows:  Mentha  Bomana  angustifolio  sive  Cardiaca, 
Hart  Mint  or  Speare  Mint;  Mentha  Cruciata,  Croffe 
Mint;  Mentha  Crispa,  Seispe  or  Curled  Mint;  Menta- 
strum hortense  sive  Mintha  Sylve  stris,  the  Manured 
Wild  Mint;  Mentastrum  nivcum  Anglicum,  White  Mint 
or  Party  Colored  Mint;  Mentastrum  montanum  Sive 
Pannonicum,  Hungarian  Wild  Mint,  The  following 
specie  are  given  under  the  heading  of  "Calamintha": 
Calamintha  vulgaris,  Common  Calamint;  Calamintha 
montana  praestantior,  the  greatest  Calamint  or  Moun- 
tain Mint ;  Calamintha  arvenis  verticillata  Sive  aquatica 
Bel,  Field  Calamint  with  whorled  coronets ;  Calamintha 
minor  incana,  Small  Calamint. 

The  first  reference  to  any  of  the  mints  under  a  name 
suggestive  of  "Peppermint"  appears  to  be  in  the  ""Synop- 
sis Stirpium  Brittanicarum,"  (2d  Ed.)  by  Bay,  in  1G96, 
his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  plant  by  Dr. 
Fales,  who  had  noticed  it  in  Hertfordshire.  In  this 
work  Bay  describes  it  as  "Mentha  spicis  brevioribus  et 
habitoribus,  foliis,  Mentha  fuscae  sapore  fervido  piper- 
is" ;  and  in  his  "Historia  Plantarnm"  (1794,  Tom  III., 
284)  he  refers  to  it  as  "Mentha  Palustris" — "Peper- 
Mmt."  Afterwards  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  name  "Mentha 
Piperita,"  by  which  it  is  now  universally  known.  It  is 
stated  that  Bay's  original  specimen,  which  is  still  in  the 
British  Museum,  agrees  practically  with  that  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Peppermint  also  appears  to  have  been  grown  on  the 
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continent,  at  Utrecht,  as  early  as  1771,  having  been 
mentioned  by  the  botanist  Gaubius,0  that  year.  It  also 
was  known  in  Germany  and  renewed  interest  was  awak- 
ened in  it  through  the  writings  of  Knigge.7  It  became 
first  official  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1721,  as 
"'Mentha  piperitie  sapore.'" 

It  is  well-known  that  the  mints  have  the  power  of  mod- 
ifying their  botanic  structure  and  the  flavor  of  their 
essential  oils  by  changes  in  soil,  climate,  the  class  of 
fertilizers  used,  and  metheds  of  cultivation.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  mention  the  fact  that  the  Mitcham  Pep- 
permint plants,  which  I  imported  from  England  about 
twenty  years  ago,  have  already  commenced  to  show  mod- 
ifications in  structure,  and  the  flavor  of  the  oil  has  -in 
the  meantime  undergone  a  change  approximating  more 
closely  that  of  the  original  American  variety.  When 
visiting  Yosemite  Valley,  California,  famous  for  its 
magnificent  scenery,  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  a  species 
of  mint  growing  there  indigenous,  resembling  Mentha 
Canadensis.  No  peppermint  had  ever  been  cultivated 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  this  valley,  and  it  isinter- 
esting  to  speculate  as  to  whether  this  may  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Mentha  genus.  The1  flavor 
of  this  plant  resembled  that  of  pennyroyal  Mentha  Pule- 
gium  rather  more  than  peppermint. 

The  cultivation  .of  mint  appeal's  to.  have  been  con^ 
ducted  in  Japan  centuries  before  the  industry  had  as- 
sumed a  commercial  status  in  Europe;  and  though  no 
authentic  records  to  that  effect  are  to  be  found,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  known  in  that  country  for  over  two 
thousand  years.  The  methods  of  distillation  are  ex- 
tremely crude  and  the  variety  of  plant  grown  differs  both 
in  botanic  structure  and  in  the  flavor  of  its  oil  from. the 
true  peppermint  plant.  The  Japanese  plant  is  M. 
Arvenis  and  appears  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
hybridization  of  Mentha  Viridis,  Spearmint  and  Mentha 
Canadensis.  The  oil  is  very  inferior  in  quality- to  that 
of  M.  Piperita. 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY. 

The  commercial  history  began  at  Mitcham,  in  Sur- 
rey, England,  about  the  year  1755,  where  at  that  time 
only  a  few  acres  of  ground  were  devoted  •  to  medicinal 
plants.  Fifty  years  .later  the  area  under  cultivation  was 
about  one  hundred  acres,  but  the  growers  having  as  yet 
erected  no  distilleries,  the  plants  were  still  carried  .to 
London  for  distillation.  The  industry  in  England' 
reached  its  maximum  just  a  century  after  its  inception, 
the  area  under  cultivation  being  about  .five  hundred 
acres,  after  which  it  began  rapidly  to  decline,-  owing,  to 
American  competition,  being  reduced  to  about  two -hunt 
dred  and  fifty  acres.  When  visiting  the  English  peppers 
mint  fields,  I  found  the  plants  less  robust  .and  thrifty 
than  in  America,  which  is  in  part  due  to  our  more. fertile 


soil  and  improved  appliances  for  cultivation  and  distilla- 
tion. 

The -industry  in  America  may  be  said  to  have  been 
started  in  ISlG.-byJVIr.  Burnet,  who  collected  a  quantity 
of  plants  on  the  shore  of  a  stream  in  Wayne  county, 
State  of-  New  York,  and  -distilled  therefrom  about  forty 
pounds  of  oil.  From  this -small  beginning  the  industry 
developed  until  Wayne  county,  New  York,-  soon  became 
the  chief  peppermint  producing  section  of  the  world, 
and  was  for  many  years  famous  for  the  quality  of  its 
product.  In  the  year  1835  the  first  peppermint  was 
planted  in  Michigan  in  St.  Joseph  county,  on  White 
Pigeon  prairie,  the  first  distillery  being  erected  the  fol- 
lowing years.  The  distilleries  first  built  in  Michigan 
resembled  those  of  Wayne  county,  which  in  turn  re- 
sembled those  of  England;  the  essential  features  being 
a  copper  still  into  which  the  plants  were  placed  im- 
mersed in  water,  under  which  a  fire  was  directly  built, 
the  escaping  steam  being  condensed  in  a  crudely,  con- 
structed worm  or  condenser.  Many  years  ago  the  pro- 
duction of  peppermint  oil  in  Wayne  county,  New  York, 
was  in  some  years  as  great  as  50,000  pounds,  but  owing 
to  the  more  favorable  soil  found  in  Michigan  and  im- 
provements in  distilleries  and  mlethods  the  production 
has  been  -reduced  to  about  5,00.0  pounds.  Peppermint 
was  also  cultivated  for  some  years  in  Ohio  and  some 
Southern  States,  but  in  all  these  States  it  has  been  for 
some  years  abandoned. 

-  In  the' }rear  1846  a  radical  improvement  in  the  form 
of  distillery  was  eil'ected  in  Michigan  by  substituting  for 
the  "copper  kettle  still"  large  wooden  vats  with  steam- 
tight  covers  operating  upon  hinges,  allowing  them  to  be 
opened  and  closed  at  pleasure:  A  short  distance  above 
the  solid  bottom  of  the  vat  was  placed  a  perforated  re- 
movable bottom  upon  which  the  dried  plants  were  closely 
jjacked,  after  which  the  cover  was  closed  down,  distilla- 
tion being  effected  by  the  ingress  of  steam  under  the  per- 
forated bottom,  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  valves  connected 
with  a  steam  generating  boiler  placed  some  distance 
away.  Two  of  these  vats  were. placed,  in  each  distillery. 
With  this  improvement  it- was.  possible  to  keep  continu- 
ous fires  in  the  furnace,  also. to  allow  distillation  to  pro- 
gress constantly  and  uniformly,  since  the  ingress,  of 
steam  is  regulated  by  valves  and  pressure  gauges.  Under 
the  new.  system  the  yield  of/a.  single  distillery  increased 
from  fifteen  pounds  to  about  fifty  or  seventy  pounds  of 
oiFper.  day,  also  producing  a-  higher  quality,  since  the 
danger  of  .forming  empyreumatie  products  by.  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fire  was  overcome.  The^size  of ■  the  vats 
has  gradually  increased  and  in  the  four,  newest  distil- 
leries- eaeh.  distillery  has  four  vats,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  four  thousand  pounds-  per  vat  for  each  charge. 
Proportionately  large  steam  generating  boilers  are  nee- 
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essarily  required  and  steam  cranes  have  been  introduced 
for  handling  the  plants.  The  distilled  charges  are  spread 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  afterwards  being  removed  to  barns 
to  be  fed  to  horses  and  cattle.  Improved  tubular  con- 
densers covered  with  non-corrosive  metal  are  used.  When 
the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  plants  are  well  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms,  over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
oil  per  day  are  occasionally  distilled  in  a  single  distil- 
lery. 

SOIL. 

Peppermint  is  now  most  successfully  grown  on  land 
which  centuries  ago  formed  the  bed  of  ancient  lakes  in 
which  various  aquatic  plants  grew  luxuriantly,  whose 
gradual  decay  during  many  centuries  formed  a  rich, 
black  soil  of  decomposed  vegetation.  After  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  waters,  trees  of  various  kinds  sprung  up  so 
that  the  lake  bed  often  became  a  forest.  Additional  soil 
was  formed  year  by  year  by  the  falling  leaves  and  decay- 
ing trees  until  a  thickness  sometimes  of  over  twenty  feet 
of  soil  was  accumulated. 

This  soil  is  usually  jet  black  and  extremely  rich  and 
fertile.  Lying  relatively  low,  it  is  necessary  to  thor- 
oughly drain  it,  which  involves  much  expense.  Owing 
to  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  this  soil  it  is  usually 
impossible  for  horses  to  work  upon  it  during  the  spring 
months  or  after  excessive  rains,  unless  they  are  provid- 
ed with  mind  shoes.'''  which  consist  of  pieces  of  wood 
about  one  inch  in  thickness,  nine  inches  wide  and 
eleven  inches  long,  fastened  by  clamps  under  the  ordi- 
narv  metal  shoes.  In  the  spring  the  water  is  scarcely 
one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  driest 
months  it  seldom  recedes  more  than  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  America  this  soil  is  frequently  known 
as  "muck."  It  is  rich  in  carbon  and  can  be  converted 
into  compressed  fuel  briquettes.  This  new  use  is  now 
attracting  wide  interest  in  America. 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION. 

The  ground,  having  been  made  ready  by  plowing  the 
preceding  year,  is  harrowed  early  in  the  spring  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  mellow  state,  being  then  marked  with  fur- 
rows about  three  feet  apart.  Workmen  carry  in  sacks 
slung  over  their  shoulders  a  quantity  of  the  root  stalks, 
which  have  been  produced  from  the  planting  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  These  are  about  one-fourth  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  from  one  to  three  feet  in  length  when  in 
healthy  state.  They  are  placed  lengthwise  in  the  fur- 
row by  the  worlanen,  who  cover  them  with  earth  by  a 
movement  of  their  feet  as  they  walk  astride  the  row. 
An  experienced  workman  can  plant  from  one-half  to 
one  acre  per  day,  according  to  condition  of  soil,  roots, 
etc.  With  unfavorable  conditions  a  smaller  quantity  is 
planted.     With  good  weather  the  plants  commence  to 


appear  above  the  ground  within  two  weeks,  but  few 
plants  continue  to  form  for  several  weeks  later. 

Cultivating  with  horses  begins  within  a  few  weeks 
after  planting,  for  which  purpose  cultivators  are  used 
having  many  fine  teeth.  These  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  men  with  hoes,  who  remove  the  weeds  and 
grass  which  the  cultivators  have  left.  This  process  is 
continued  until  the  plants  become  so  large  as  to  render 
cultivation  unnecessary,  which  usually  occurs  in  July, 
at  which  time  fresh  root  stalks  have  commenced  to  be 
thrown  out,  which  during  August  and  September  will 
entirely  cover  the  ground.  The  crop  thus  grown  for  the 
first  time  is  known  as  "new  mint."  In  the  meantime 
the  fields,  which  were  planted  the  preceding  year,  have 
thrown  up  a  "second"  crop  or  "old"  mint  without  re- 
planting, and  being  earlier  in  the  ground  mature  sooner 
than  does  the  "new."  Harvesting  begins  when  the 
plants  have  approached  maturity,  Avhich  is  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  long  purple  blossoms  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  stems,  the  leaves  being  well  charged  with 
oil  and  those  nearest  the  base  of  the  parent  stalk  begin- 
ning to  turn  yellow  and  drop  to  the  ground.  It  is  at 
this  season  that  the  plants  produce  the  highest  quality 
of  oil. 

HARVESTING  AND  DISTILLATION. 

To  prepare  for  distillation  the  plants  are  mowed  and 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  a  little  less  than  hay  is  usually 
dried;  it  being  desirable  that  as  much  curing  shall  be 
done  as  may  be  effected  without  the  loss  of  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  in  handling.  Distillation  is  conducted 
with  much  greater  rapidity  and  a  better  quality  of  oil 
results  when  the  plants  are  well  dried;  but  if  too  dry, 
a  serious  loss  of  oil  occurs  by  abrasion.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  a  loss  occurred  by  diffusion  in  the  atmo- 
sphere through  drying,  on  which  account  many  growers 
drew  the  plants  to  the  distillery  in  the  green  state,  in 
which  condition  it  requires  fully  twice  the  time  for  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  besides  much  additional  expense  in 
handling  the  extra  weight.  The  longer  steaming  also 
injures  the  quality,  by  depositing  resin  in  the  oil,  ex- 
tracted from  the  stems.  It  is  found  that  the  drying  of 
the  plants  produces  a  physical  condition  of  the  leaves 
which  causes  the  oil  cells  to  be  easily  ruptured  by  the 
steam,  and  distillation  more  quickly  accomplished.  It 
is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  entire  crop  should  be 
distilled  as  quickly  as  possible  after  maturity. 

To  determine  this  question  I  made  a  careful  experi- 
ment many  years  ago  as  follows :  Equal  areas  of  ground 
and  equal  quantities  in  weight  of  plants  growing  side  by 
side  were  cut  down  at  the  same  hour  near  mid-day, 
when  the  plants  contained  no  abnormal  moisture.  Half 
the  plants  were  immediately  distilled.  The  other  half 
were  dried  in  the  shade  for  six  months,  losing  49.4  per 
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cent,  in  weight.  It  was  found  that  no  loss  whatever  of 
oil  occurred  by  excessive  drying,  as  the  oil  is  held  in 
microscopic  cells,  which  nature  has  thoroughly  sealed. 

The  plants  having  been  properly  dried  are  drawn  to 
the  distillery  and  are  placed  at  once  in  the  distilling  vats 
already  mentioned.  If  well  dried — and  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  steam  is  passed  through  them,  distillation  may 
be  effected  in  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  but  in  the 
case  of  undried  plants  or  those  upon  which  cold  rains 
have  fallen,  two  hours  is  frequently  required.  Steam  is 
admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vats,  the  constant  pressure 
forcing  it  upward  through  the  plants.  The  heat  ex- 
pands and  ruptures  the  oil  cells  and  the  oil  being  thus 
carried  away  with  the  steam,  passes  through  the  con- 
densers, flowing  thence  into  a  receiver,  where  separation 
occurs  by  gravity.  Harvesting  and  distillation  are  ef- 
fected in  America  during  August  and  September. 

In.  the  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on 
'Volatile  Oils,  by  Drs.  E.  G-ildemeister  and  Fr.  Hoff- 
man, may  be  found  a  number  of  illustrations  represent- 
ing scenes  in  peppermint  harvesting,  etc.,  as  well  as 
much  interesting  data  regarding  the  industry. 

The  yield  of  essential  oils  varies  greatly.  With  plants 
Avell  supplied  with  leaves  and  blossoms  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  weather  I  have  obtained  nine  to  ten 
pounds  of  oil  from  one  thousand  pounds  of  plants;  but 
with  unfavorable  conditions,  less  than  one  pound.  The 
year1  1902'  having  been  exceedingly  unfavorable,  tHe 
yield  of  oil  was  the  smallest  for  many  years. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  average  annual  production  and 
consumption  of  American  peppermint  oil  may  be  placed 
at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  amount  sold  as  oil  peppermint  is  much 
greater  than  the  quantity  named,  being  increased  by 
adulteration.  Owing  to  the  reduced  crop  of  the  last 
year,  adulteration  has  prevailed  recently  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Mr.  E.  J.  Parry,  B.  Sc,  F.I.O.,"  in  a  report 
published  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  London,  Dec. 
6,  1902,  gives  the  tests  of  ten  samples,  all  represented 
as  pure,  but  none  of  which  were  pure:  and  the  extreme 
adulteration  in  most  of  the  samples  is  readily  seen  by 
the  specific  gravities  and  optical  rotation  data  given. 
Some  are  sold  under  spurious  labels  with  fictitious 
names  of  persons  claimed  as  distillers  to  hide  the  iden- 
tity of  the  adulterators.  Measures  have  been  inaugu- 
rated for  disseminating  information  regarding  quality, 
tests,  etc.,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  materially 
checking  adulteration  hereafter. 

Peppermint  in  the  pure  state  is  highly  agreeable  and 
beneficial,  and  its  consumption  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  doubled,  owing  to  new  uses  which  have  been 
found,  and  an  increased  use  for  those  purposes  to  which 
it  had  already  been  applied.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
forty  million  pounds  of  peppermint  plants  are  produced 


annually  in  Michigan,  within  a  radius  of  seventy-five 
miles  from  Kalamazoo',  yielding  on  the  average  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  essential  oil.  About  one- 
half  of  this  is  consumed  in  America,  the  remainder  be- 
ing exported  chiefly  to  Europe. 


Irv  The  Matter  of  Rosin. 

A  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association  was  held  last  month,  and  among  many  other 
important  features  of  its' proceedings  was  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Stores.  The  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  concerned  with  rosin  much  less  than  with 
turpentine,  hut  since  both  are  the  products  of  the  same 
operators,  the  report  of  the  committee  named  is  of  un- 
usual interest  to  our  readers  also.  We  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  at  length  from  the  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  as  it  appeared  in  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Beporter. 

The  report  was  as  follows: 

5four  committee  begs  to  present  the  folio-wing  report 
on  the  naval  stores  industry.  It  was  thought,  when 
figures  were  being  comjpiled  for  last  year's  report,  that 
the  range  of  prices  for  spirits  of  turpentine  had  been 
exceedingly  high,  due  to  a  very  prosperous  trade  year 
and  a  large  foreign  demand  for  this  product.  The  range 
of  prices  for  the  present  year,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  how- 
ever, are  showing  a  considerable  advance  over  the  range 
of  prices  for  last  year — the  naval  stores  year  at  the 
ports- begins  with  April  1  and  ends  March  31.  In  taking 
these  prices  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  the  usual 
naval  stores  year,  but  have  taken  the  past  twelve  months, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Chesnutt, 
Superintendent  of  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade.  From 
September,  1902,  to  the  last  day  of  August,  1903,  the 
price  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ranged  from  the  high  price 
of  65  cents  in  February  and  March  to  a  price  of  44-f 
cents  in  September,  1902,  this  being  the  low  water  mark 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  whereas  for  the  correspond- 
ing twelve  months: — September  1  to  August  31  in  the 
years  1902-1901 — the  prices  ranged  from  the  highest 
price  of  53  cents  in  March  to  the  lowest  price  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  of  33f  cents. 

Figures  secured  from  the  same  authority  regarding 
the  receipts  at  the  port  of  Savannah  (which  is  the  prin- 
cipal receiving  naval  stores  port  of  the  world)  show  the 
receipts  of  turpentine  for  the  twelve  mtonths  ending 
Aug.  31,  1903,  to  be  227,891  barrels,  as  against  receipts 
of  302,389  barrels  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Aug. 
31,  1902. 

A  comparison  of  figures  for  the  entire  turpentine  crop 
for  the  last  three;  naval  stores  years,  shows  a  continued 
shrinkage  for  the  naval  stores  year,  April  to  March, 
1900-1901,  were  617,000  barrels  of  turpentine;  for  the 
same  period,  1901-1902,  the  entire  receipts  of  turpentine 
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were  593,000,  and  for  the  last  naval  stores  year,  ending 
March  31,  1903,  were  561,000  barrels,  a  continuous 
shrinkage  notwithstanding  that  industrial  development 
of  this  country  have  greatly  increased  domestic  con- 
junction This  will  to  a  large  extent  explain  the  ad- 
ducing average  cost  of  this  production. 

In  looking  to  the  cause  of  reduced  production,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  rapidly  decreasing  territory  covered  by 
our  virgin  pine  .forests  which  are  being  recklessly  cut 
away  by  large  milling  syndicates,  With  no  provision  being 
made  for  replacing  this  large  destruction  of  valuable 
timber.  Tins  is  due  to  causes  which  at  present  seem 
difficult  to  guide.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  United 
States  government,  Department  of  Agriculture  (through 
their  forestry  branch),  in  the  last  several  years  have 
bei  d  making  energetic  efforts  to  educate  the  people  and 
to  point  out  to  them  that  a  time  must  come  when  this 
reckless  destruction  of  our  forests  will  have  to  be  curbed 
li\  l(  gislation.  This  time,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  possibly  will  have  to  be  forcibly  put  before  any  very 
da  isivi  steps  are  taken  to  stop  these  serious  inroads.  In 
the  older  countries  strict  forestry  laws  make  it  necessary 
to  plant  out  young  trees  when  the  old  ones  are  felled  for 
the  market.  It  will  probably  be  a  good  many  years  be- 
our  Legislators  could  enforce  laws  regulating  the 
ting  of  our  forests.  We  feel,  However,  that  it  is  our 
< I u i  \  tp  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  government  through 
their  Agricultural  Department,  and  to  sanction  with  our 
Mitr;  the  sti  [is  they  have  taken  to  as  far  as  now  possible 
curtail  thest  destructive  inroads  on  our  forests. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  that 
has  bi  in  marketed  the  last  year  or  two,  it  has  been  most 
msly  threatened  (because  of  the  high  prices)  by  the 
addition  of  adulterants  by  irresponsible  manufacturers, 
and,   I   am  sorry  to  sa.y;  dialers.     Noticeably,  the  most 
is  adulteration  is  a  wood  turpentine  which  is 
manufactured  by  what  is  called  the  "Destructive  Pro- 
i  '  ss."    It  is  made  from  the  stumps  and  fat  wood — knots 
oi  the  pine  trees  that  have  been  left  after  the  saw  mills 
have  taken  away  valuable  round  timber.     This  turpen- 
tine is  being  marketed  under  various  brands  and  trade 
marks,  and  represented  as  being  in  all  respects  equal  to 
turpentine.     It  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the 
Qg  odor  of  creosote,  and  in  some  instances  an  odor 
somewhal  similar  to  "Ether."    In  specific  gravity,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  same  as  pirn   spirits  of  turpentine,  and  by 
lemical  process  this  peculiar  odor  has  in  some  cases 
been  almost  removed.     As  far  as  our  inquiry  has  gone, 
W(    have  found  considerable  objection   (in  all  branches 
of  the  trade)  to  the  use  of  this  destructive  distilled  tur- 
pentine, and  it  will  not  command  the  samle  commercial 
price  .i-   pure  spirits  of  turpentine.     Where  it  is  used 
as  an  adulterant  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect.    Pro- 


ducers of  turpentine  in  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida (the  largest  producing  states  in  the  Union)  have 
looked  so  seriously  upon  this  adulterating  feature  that 
both  of  these  states,  in  the  last  twelve  months,  have 
passed  "Pure  Turpentine  Laws,"  making  it  necessary  to 
sell  this  destructive  distilled  turpentine  under  a  brand 
other  than  pure  spirits  of  Turpentine,  and  your  commit- 
tee would  recommend  that  the  efforts  of  these  produc- 
ing states  be  seconded  (by  states  where  pure  spirits  of 
turpentine  are  distributed)  in  securing,  if  possible,  a 
similar  legislation,  making  it  necessary  to  designate  on 
tiie  package  where  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been 
adulterated  with  this  destructive  distilled  turpentine,  or 
with  any  other  adulterant.  Until  some  such  legislation 
is  had,  with  laws  similar  to  the  "Pure  Pood  Laws"  (now 
in  operation  in  many  states)  doubtless  this  adulteration 
will  continue  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  buyer  and 
consumer. 

Information  received  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
shows  that  there  will  be  a  continued  shrinkage  of  the 
turpentine  output  in  this  country  for  the  present  tur- 
pentine year,  of  anywhere  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The 
consumption  seems  to  continue  normal  and  if  there  is 
no  interruption  to  trade  conditions,  the  consumptive  de- 
mand should  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Eosin. — We  shall  not  consume  more  of  your  valuable 
time  by  entering  into  detail  in  giving  the  range  of  prices, 
etc.,  on  rosins  (as  they  do  not  so  closely  concern  us), 
but  simply  state  that  in  proportion,  the  receipts  have 
been  correspondingly  diminished  as  compared  with  the 
receipts  of  turpentine,  and  prices,  if  anything,  have  been 
higher  in  proportion,  possibly  due  to  active  demands  by 
industries  that  are  large  consumers  of  this. product. 

Before  closing  our  report,  we  would  like  again  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  association  to 
tin  very  interesting  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  distilled  turpentine.  It  would  be 
quite  interesting  to  have  reports  from  manufacturing- 
members  of  this  association,  as  to  the  results  of  their 
experiments,  and  their  voice  as  to  the  value  of  this 
product. 

As  far  as  we  have  investigated  this  subject,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  this  de- 
structive distilled  turpentine  will  take  its  rank  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  turpentine,  and  rank  as  of  important  com- 
mercial value  in  its  own  class.  We  think  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  for  this  association  to  use  their 
united  efforts  to  have  it  marketed  as  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate product,  and  to  be  sold  on  its  own  merits,  and  a 
discussion  as  to  how  and  the  best  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  would  be  quite  interesting. 

We  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  to  pre- 
sold to  you  only  a  general  report  on  the  most  interesting 
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features  of  the  naval  stores  industry  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  trust  we  have  not  made  this  report  too 
general  to  be  of  interest  and  value.  Respectfully,  W. 
M.  Bent,  chairman;  Wm.  Waterall,  Robt.  Whitelaw. 

The  President — This  report  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  been  given  to  the  conven- 
tion for  action. 

Mr.  Longstreth  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and 
the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Andrews — I  notice  that  the  committee  state  that 
this  turpentine  of  destructive  distillation  can  easily  be 
distinguished  "by  the  strong  odor  of  creosote,  and  in 
some  instances,  an  odor  somewbat  similar  to  ether." 
Within  about  eight  or  nine  lines  underneath  that,  they 
make  another  statement  that  "where  it  is  used  as  an 
adulterant,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect.'"'  I  think 
the  committee  is  laboring  under  a  delusion,  inasmuch 
as  this  material  cannot  be  used  as  an  adulterant  without 
its  being  detected.  There  is  a  very  strong,  pungent 
odor  that  makes  it  impossible  not  to  be  known  to  the 
party  using  the  material.  There  is  only  a  difference  of 
about  five  cents  a  gallon  at  the  present  time,  between 
this  product  and  the  pure  turpentine,  and  chemically 
and  medicinally,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  has 
the  same  qualities  as  pure  turpentine.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  question,  if  any  of  this  committee  are  here,  as 
to  whether  the  receipts  stated  here  as  being  official  in- 
clude the  turpentine  that  is  not  shipped  into  the  seaport 
towns,  that  is  taken  direct  from  the  stills  and  shipped 
West  ? 

The  President; — Can  ony  one  enlighten  Mr.  Andrews 
on  this  question? 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  those 
receipts  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  because  they 
are  not  included  in  the  official  report.  There  is  one 
feature  of  this  report  that  I  cannot  help  noticing  in 
hearing  it  read.  The  report  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  the  statistics  are  all  valuable;  but  it  is  what  I  should 
call  distinctly  a  "bull  report/'  and  the  Lord  knows  tur- 
pentine don't  need  any  "bulling."  The  thing  I  notice 
that  is  not  mentioned  here  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  diminution  in  the  exports  of  turpen- 
tine, which  so  far  as  it  goes,  operates  as  an  offset  to  the 
diminished  output.  If  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  here  who  are  familiar  with  the  figures,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  what  the  falling  off  in 
the  export  trade  in  turpentine  has  been  in  the  past  year, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Andrews — I  would  like  to  call  another  matter  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee,  which  they  failed  to 
incorporate,  that  here  within  the  past  thirty  days  there 
was  a  convention  held  in  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  of  some 
seven  hundred  men,  representing  95  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  turpentine  in  this  country,  and  it  is  on  ac- 


count of  what  is  known  as  the  Turpentine  Operators' 
Association  that  at  the  present  time  the  varnish  and 
paint  men  are  paying  high  prices  for  turpentine,  and  it 
seems  to  me  these  matters  should  be  opened  up  in  a  con- 
vention of  this  character,  inasmuch  as  we  are  concerned 
in  paying  the  price,  and  somebody  else  is  the  seller.  But 
they  go  on  to  state  that  they  fear  there  is  going  to  be  a 
time  when  we  won't  get  sufficient  turpentine.  They 
don't  state  the  possibilities  of  the  Russian  product.  They 
don't  state  that  there  has  already  been  discovered  in 
Africa  groves  of  trees  that  will  produce,  that  will  be 
valuable  as  soon  as  the  facilities  for  transportation  will 
get  it  to  market  cheaply  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
producing  it,  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  little  of  the 
"bear"  side  as  well  as  the  "bull"  side. 

Mr.  Lawrence — The  French  government  is  reclaiming 
a  vast  portion  of  what  is  swampy  land,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Prance,  in  what  is  known  as  Bordeaux, 
and  adjoining.  I  have  been  over  there  investigating 
conditions,  and  the  government  has  planted  there,  it 
would,  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  many  square 
miles,  because  the  train  passed  for  hours  through  this 
section,  land  that  was  entirely  unproductive,  and  now 
they  have  planted  this,  and  you  can  ride  there  for  hours 
and  see  how  far  it  extends  on  either  side;  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  far. 

Mr.  Clapp — It  is  unfortunate  none  of  the  committee 
appear  to  be  present,  and  it  seems  a  little  severe  to 
criticise  the  report  and  ask  them  as  many  questions  as 
we  are  here,  without  having  an  opportunity  for  defense, 
and  I  would  inquire  if  the  chairman  would  be  here  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Bent  ? 

The  President — Mr.  Bent  is  in  the  city.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  is  not  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Clapp — Would' it  not  be  advisable,  then,  that  this 
report  lie  over  until  to-morrow  and  he  is  present?  If 
there  is  no  objection,  I  would  move  that  this  report  lie 
•over  until  the  chairman  present  to  defend  his  position. 

Mr.  Watson — I  would  like  to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation, if  there  is  anybody  here  who  has  made  prac- 
tical tests  of  the  matter.  The  committee  invites  such 
information,  and  1,  personally,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  some  one  who  has  used  it  either  in  the  manufacture 
of  varnish  or  paint,  as  to  how  it  works  as  compared  with 
the  pure  spirits  of  turpentine.  I  have  had  an  idea  that 
this  product  was  going  to  come  into  the  market  and  be 
a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  paint  business.  I  have 
had  samples  submitted,  which  I  have  tested,  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  them.  They  have  been  able  to 
overcome  this  strong  objection  in  the  way  of  odor,  to  a 
great  degree.  Whether  it  has  lessened  the  quantities  of 
it  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Arnold — This  turpentine  question  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  all  of  us.     It  is  getting  to  a  point  now 
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where  turpentine  is  almost  prohibitive  in  its  use.  It 
seems  to  me  this  association  should  do  something  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  it.  It  does  not  seem  that  it  is  only 
that  there  is  not  the  amount  of  trees  cut,  and  that  trees 
have  been  taken  away,  but  the  producers  are  banding 
themselves  together  to  cut  it  still  further  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  output.  I  happen  to  have  a  clipping 
concerning  what  Mr.  Andrews  referred  to,  which  says 
that  it  is  resolved  by  these  seven  hundred  people  that 
the  output  for  1904  be  no  more  than  1903.  If  they  can 
get  together  and  resolve  there  will  be  no  more,  why  can't 
we  get  together,  seven  hundred  of  us,  and  resolve  that 
we  reduce  the  price  in  some  way  or  other,  or  get  legisla- 
tion that  wrill  help  us  to  do  so  ?  This  question  of  adul- 
teration, I  think,  will  take  care  of  itself.  My  experience 
is  this :  We  made  a  can  of  550  gallons  of  varnish.  In 
that  can  of  550  gallons  was  20  gallons  of  wood  turpen- 
tine. After  that  had  stood  three  weeks,  the  foreman  in 
our  plant  called  me  down  to  smell  the  horrible  smell 
that  was  emanating  from  that  can  of  vamish.  We  sent 
out  some  of  it  which  was  mixed  half  with  another  can 
of  varnish,  and  the  very  first  man  who  got  one  of  those 
packages  called  me  up  on  the  'phone  and  said :  "Arnold, 
for  God's  sake  what  is  in  this  varnish?"  Now,  that  was 
a  proportion  of  20  gallons  to  550,  and  then  cut  in  half 
with  another.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  fear  anything 
from  the  use  of  wood  turpentine.  Or  will  it  help  us  to 
reduce  the  cost  any?  Every  one,  I  think,  when  this 
thing  was  presented,  said:  "Here  is  something  that  is 
going  to  help  us;  if  it  is  five  cents  a  gallon  less,  it  means 
a  whole  lot."  But  you  cannot  use  it.  Every  customer 
objects  to  it  ten  times  worse-  than  the  use  of  benzine.  It 
isn't  as  sweet  as  benzine.  But  on  the  market,  at  these 
high  prices,  will  come  turpentine  which  has  benzine,  and 
if  we  can  do  anything  that  will  give  us  pure  turpentine, 
as  dealers,  not  as  manufacturers,  the  manufacturers  will 
see  that  you  get  turpentine  all  right.  This  question  of 
reducing  the  supply,  with  the  continued  increase  of  the 
demand,  is  the  most  important  thing  to  me. 

Mr.  Andrews — It  is  very  important  to  us. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  read  the  clipping  referred  to,  in 
full,  as  follows: 

"The  Turpentine  Operators'  Association,  which  met 
in  annual  convention  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  last  week, 
denounced  the  action  of  the  factors  in  Savannah,  who 
were  selling  on  private  terms,  independent  of  Savannah 
quotations.  The  convention  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tank  and  warehouse  company,  with  tanks  and 
warehouses  at  Fernandina,  Pensacola,  Jacksonville,  Mo- 
bile and  New  Orleans.  The  recent  acts  known  as  the 
Pure  Spirit  bills,  passed  by  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Florida  and  Georgia  legislatures,  were  commended,  and 
the  states  of  Alabama.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  asked 
to  take  similar  action.     There  were  seven  hundred  dele- 


gates present  from  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana, Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida.  One  of  the  most 
important  matters  of  the  convention  was  the  question  of 
avoiding  overproduction  for  the  coming  year.  P.  S. 
Sutherland  led  the  discussion  in  this  matter.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  operators  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  a  profitable  business  if  they  limit  the  box  cut, 
and  demonstrated  to  the  meeting  that  this  could  be  done 
if  the  operators  would  stand  by  a  solemn  agreement, 
Mr.  Sutherland  was  followed  by  others  who  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  following  resolution  was  introduced 
and  passed  unanimously  : 

"Resolved,  that  the  output  for  1904  be  no  more  than 
for  1903:  and,  further  resolved,  that  the  operators  of 
each  section  get  together  and  so  adjust  the  matter  that 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  be  effected." 

The  President — Mr.  Clapp's  motion  is  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Arnold — I  would  like  to  move  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  see  if  this  is  not  a  conspiracy,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  where  we  can  take  action  against  it. 

The  President — There  is  a  motion  before  the  house. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Clapp  was  then  duly  car- 
ried. 


Sampling  of  Soa.p. 

Robert  Brown  of  Donaghmore,  Ireland,  has  secured 
a  patent  in  England  on  an  invention  that  seems  worth 
mentioning  here: 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  an  arrangement 
whereby  samples  of  shaving  soap,  tooth  soap,  ordinary 
soap,  and  other  articles  of  a  like  nature  can  be  formed 
and  sent  out,  so  that  a  large  surface  of  the  material  shall 
be  shown,  and  .vet  very  little  of  the  material  required  to 
be  used  in  the  sample. 

The  invention  consists  in  forming  a  leaf  as  in  ordi- 
nary leaf  soap,  but  preferably  round.  This  leaf  is  placed 
against  a  thin  stiff  cardboard  containing  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  sample,  such  as  the  name,  the  address  of  the 
firm,  the  price,  etc.,  in  fact  an  advertisement  of  the  par- 
ticular soap  or  article.  A  piece  of  oiled  paper  through 
which  the  moisture  from  the  soap  cannot  penetrate  is 
now  pressed  against  it.  The  round  disc  thus  formed  will 
not  break,  the  soap  will  not  get  soiled  or  soil  anything 
else,  and  it  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
deterioration,  especially  if  the  piece  of  cardboard  be  also 
impenetrable  to  moisture.  When  the  soap  has  to  be  ex- 
amined or  used,  the  oiled  paper  is  simply  stripped  off. 
There  is  now  a  perfectly  free  surface  for  examination, 
for  testing  or  for  washing  with.  The  soap  is  found  in 
all  instances  to  adhere  to  the  card  rather  than  to  the 
oiled  paper,  but  the  oiled  paper  sticks  firmly  to  it  until 
it  is  required  to  be  peeled  off. 
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T5he  Place  of  Soap  in  the  Evolution 
of  Luxury. 

ABSTRACTED  BY  L.  L.  LAMBOltN  EROM  AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF   ETHICS. 

Whoever  visits  some  great  historic  princely  palace  of 
Florence,  such  as  the  Pitti,  for  example,  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  two  facts,  the  small  amount  of  light 
that  penetrates  all  the  rooms,  and  the  irrational  disposi- 
tion of  the  chambers,  rendering  them  of  scant  conveni- 
ence to  those  who  are  obliged  to  use  them.  Alexander 
Manzoni,  speaking  of  Federico  Barromeo,  makes  one  of 
those  acute  observations  that  are-  often  equivalent  to  an 
entire  historical  treatise.  He  notes  that  Barromeo, 
while  dressed  quite  simply,  took  great  care  to  be  clean. 
''A  rare  thing,*'  he  says,  "in  that  age  of  dirt  and  dis- 
play." This  remark  concerning  the  Spanish  Lombard 
aristocracy  of  the  XVII.  century,  which  reflected  the 
customs  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  may  be  applied  to 
all  civilized  societies  of  the  past  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  present.  Display  was  there  united,  even  with 
the  richest  classes,  with  great  dirtiness — personal  dirti- 
ness and  dirt  in  the  houses,  the  streets  and  the  cities. 
To  wash  seems  to  us  a  mpst  simple  habit,  yet  it  required 
time  before  men  were  brought  to  regard  it  in  this  light. 
In  the  society  of  the  past  there  was  little  love  between 
men  and  water,  even  in  the  highest  and  most  refined 
classes.  It  ma}^  be  objected  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Eoman  empire  baths  were  of  general  use,  but  they  served 
rather  to  gratify  a  sensuous  pleasure  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  cleaidiness.  The  baths  were  constructed 
for  diversion;  it  gave  a  delightful  physical  sensation  to 
be  immersed  in  tepid  or  cold  water  and  to  vary  by  subtle 
artifices  the  temperature  "of  the  body.  So  true  is  it  that 
the  need  for  personal  cleanliness  had  little  to  do  with  the 
passion  for  baths  that  in  the  Thermaj  many  people  bathed 
together  in  receptacles  that  were  by  no  means  large 
and.  in  which  the  water  necessarily  quickly  became! 
dirty.  Baths  were  simply  a  sensuous  diversion,  like  the 
dance,  like  wine.  In  that  epoch  when  all  sensuous 
pleasures  easily  became  morbid  passions,  there  was  also 
a  Sybaritism  of  the  bath  which  had  its  votaries  who 
abused  its  use  and  would  take  as  many  as  five,  six  and 
seven  immersions  a  day.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
modest  Cinderella-like  place  that  was  assigned  in  the 
world  of  the  toilette,  even  in  the  most  civilized  societies 
of  the  day,  to  an  object  which  is  now  regarded  as  of 
supreme  importance,  namely,  soap. 

In  all  the  ancient  world  the  place  now  occupied  by 
soap  was  held  by  perfumes  and  substances  designed  to 
procure  a  sensual  pleasure,  and  while  the  commerce  in 
perfumes  led  to  an  enormous  traffic,  hardly  a  trace  is 
found  of  any  commerce  in  soap.  Pt  seems  that  the 
Bomans  did  not  know  of  it  until  the  days  of  Pliny, 


deriving  it,  it  would  seems,  from  the  barbarian  people  of 
the  Xorth.  Even  the  Arabs,  who  quickly  formed  a  rich 
aristocracy  after  they  had  become  dominant  in  Europe, 
men  fond  of  all  luxuries  and  display,  to  whom  merchants 
bore  all  the  refinement  and  conveniences  of  the  toilet 
from  all  the  world,  from  India  as  well  as  from  distant 
Scandinavia,  were  unaware  of  the  product  called  soap, 
until  some  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  foundation 
of  their  empire,  an  evident  sign  that  less  need  was  felt 
for  it  than  for  perfumes. 

By  a  curious  contradiction  luxury  follows  an  evolution 
exactly  contrary  to  that  of  other  great  social  movements, 
such  as  religion,  morality,  etc.  While  these  become 
spiritualized  as  they  progress,  and  seek  to  satisfy  more 
and  more  the  nobler  sides  of  man,  his  thoughts  and  his 
conscience,  rather  than  his  senses,  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure for  him  spiritual  ecstasy  rather  than  voluptuous 
sensations;  luxury  on  the  other  hand  becomes  material- 
ized and  grows  more  and  more  the  humble  servant  of 
the  body,  bending  itself  to  pandering  to  man's  lowest 
needs  and  almost  relinquishing  any  idea  of  satisfying 
the  pleasures  of  his  soul.  To  shelter  the  body  from 
cold  or  heat,  to  save  it  as  far  as  may  be  from  muscular 
fatigue,  to  eliminate  all  sensations  disagreeable  to  our 
refined  senses,  to  produce  comfort  when  we  walk,  sit, 
read,  eat  or  sleep,  such  is  the  supreme  ideal  of  modern 
luxury.  Only  an  eccentric  person  would  choose  nowa- 
days to  sleep  in  an  old  comfortless  bed  because  it  had 
been  inlaid  by  a  great  artist. 

Indeed  this  transformation  of  luxury  does  not  merely 
indicate  a  change  of  tastes,  it  indicates  even  more  for- 
cibly a  moral  evolution,  a  great  augmentation  in  social 
solidarity.  In  fact  bodily  comforts  and  health,  even  if 
in  themselves  they  seem  entirely  selfish,  comprise  instead 
a  rudiment  of  social  solidarity,  because  health  and 
strength  are  essential  conditions  requisite  in  order  that 
a  man  may  contribute  his  quota  of  work  toward  society. 
■Whoever  fritters  away  his  oAvn  health  not  only  wastes 
himself  but  robs  society,  inasmuch  as  he  diminishes  his 
own  capacity  to  fulfil  his  duties  towards  his  fellow-men. 
An  aristocracy,  like  nearly  all  of  those  that  dominated 
in  the  past,  which  in  the  mjanners  and  actions  of  private 
life  only  considered  display,  pomp,  artistic  beauty,  with- 
out giving  thought  to  the  right  of  the  human  organism 
to  be  protected  against  the  numerous  exterior  causes  of 
pain,  shows  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  ethics  to  be 
very  egotistical  and  its  search  after  pleasure  to  be 
stronger  than  every  other  consideration.  In  the  same 
manner  the  evolution  of  luxurjr,  whereby  cleanliness  and 
decency  have  largely  usurped  the  place  of  importance 
that  was  formerly  given  to  display,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  aspects  in  which  the  great  moral  evolution  is  made 
manifest,  and  an  infinitely  larger  sense  of  human  soli- 
darity has  developed. 
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Cleanliness  is  for  the  body  what  dignity  is  for  the 
soul ;  display  is  for  the  body  what  vanity  is  for  the  mind. 

Display  is  an  egotistical  waste  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor  directed  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  a  few;  cleanli- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  social  duty.  The  man  who 
jstoSa  ul;  si  X[snon;iliuns  passajp  aq  oj  siOAijapua  Apjraut 
u  Iki-.'  only  aim  is  to  make  an  impression;  the  man  who 
attends  to  his  own  cleanliness  is  a  man  who  has  attained 
in  a  liner  sense  of  his  physical  dignity,  and  who  begins 
in  carry  into  effect  the  principle  that  a  man  must  con- 
tribute by  the  care  of  his  own  body  to  the  decency  and 
hygiene  of  all  society. — Oils,  Colours  &  Drysalteries. 


used  for  frying  or  salads  by  a  class  of  foreigners  pre- 
sumably ignorant  of  its  deleterious  qualities  and  injuri- 
ous effects  does  not  show  that  it  is  fit  for  use  as  food. 


Poetic  Retribution;   or,  a.  Wail 
from  the  Barber  Shop. 

Barber  put    tonic  on    a    bald    pate.      Pate's    owner 
though  be  felt  hair  sprouting.    Bought  formula.   Check 
Tor  largo  amount.     Hair  did  not  materialize.     Expert 
examination  of  formula.     Castile  soap,  quinine,  water. 
Payment  stopped  on  check.     Law  suit.     Pate's  owner 
got  decision.     Judge  bald-headed.    New  trial.     Appeal. 
All  in  favor  of  pate's  owner.     Barber  looking  for  judge 
with  plenty  hair — and.  jxistice.    Vain  search. 
A  barber  with  tonic  for  hair 
Told  "Baldy"  'twould  make  it  grow  there, 
And  in  loss  than  a  trice 
He'd  got  a  good  price 
From  the  man  who  sat  in  the  chair. 

But  the  nair  didn't  grow  for  a  cent, 
And  to  law  the  two  parties  went. 

The  judge  being  bald, 

When  the  hair  case  was  called, 
The  barber  to  state's  prison  sent. 

— Southern  Drug  Journal. 


Tariff  On  Olive  Oil. 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  protest  of  P.  Torre 
&  Sons  Company,  on  the  assessment  of  a  duty  of  45 
c<  ul-  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  imported  by  the  protestants 
ai  New  Orleans,  under  paragraph  40,  act  of  1897.  The 
decision  followed  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  the  Oil  Seed 
Pressing  Company  vs.  the  United  States,  114  Fed.  Pep., 
''•;.  in  which  it  was  held  that  olive  oil,  containing  a 

rge  percentage  of  free  fatty  acid,  having  an  acrid 
taste,  a  strong,  offensive  and  rancid  odor,  unsafe  for 
human  consumption,  and  not  imported  or  adapt- 
ed for  food  consumption,  is  entitled  to  free 
entry  under  paragraph  68G,  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
;l>  olive  oil  I'm-  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes 
and  "lit  only  for  such  use."    The  fact  that  such  oil  is 


Sa.po  Mollis  and  Linimentum 
Sevponis  Mollis. 

BY  GEORGE  M.  BERINGEE. 

(Bead  at  the  Fifty- first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  held  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  August,  1903.) 

These  preparations  are  but  seldom  prescribed  under 
their  present  official  titles,  but  are  almost  invariably 
ordered  under  the  name  of  Sapo  Viridis  and  Tinctura 
Viridis,  by  which  they  were  designated  in  the  1880  Phar- 
macopoeia. This  introduction  into  medicine  was  due  to 
German  dermatologists.  These  early  users  were  sup- 
plied with  a  soft  soap  possessing  a  decidedly  green  color 
and  yielding  with  alcohol  a  bright  green-colored  tincture. 
As  hempseed  oil  alone  yields  a  soap  of  such  c6lor,  I  pre- 
sume that  this  was  the  oil  used  in  the  manufacture. 

A  soft  soap  suitable  for  medicinal  use  should  answer 
to  the  following  requirement:  A  smooth,  even  soft, 
unctuous  mass,  having  a  translucent,  greenish-yellow 
color,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  to  clear  solutions  and 
leaving  only  a  minute  insoluble  residue,  and  the  filtered 
solutions  should  be  clear,  and,  while  moderately  alkaline, 
must  not  be  irritant  from  excess  of  alkali,  and  must 
possess  strong  detergent  action. 

A  number  of  formulas  for  medicinal  soft  soap  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  present  -some  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  These 
formulas  can  be  classified  under  two  heads,  namely,  those 
made  by  the  cold  process  and  those  made  with  the  aid 
of  heat  and  generally  with  the  addition  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcohol. 

The  cold  process  formulas  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  following,  which  was  given  under  the  title,  "Sapo 
Viridis"  in  the  first  edition  of  the  National  Formulary : 

Take  of— 

Potassa   8  parts 

Water 12  parts 

-  Cotton  seed  oil 24  parts 

Dissolve  the  potassa  in  the  water,  and  while  stirring 
the  solution  add  the  cotton-seed  oil.  Stir  occasionally 
during  forty-eight  hours,  then  transfer  to  suitable  ves- 
sels. 

The  product  of  this  formula  is  not  green  at  all,  and 
has  no  claim  to  the  title  given.  Moreover,  it  is  subject 
to  the  very  serious  objection  that  it  is  entirely  too  alka- 
line, and  this  objection  necessarily  holds  against  all  cold 
process  soaps. 

The  official  formula  for  soft  soap  was  undoubtedly 
copied  after  that  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia.     The 
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latter  also  recognizes  "Sapo  kalians  venalis,"  and  the 
American  market  was  formerly  largely  supplied  with 
importations  of  this  commercial  grade.  Hager  (Phar- 
maceutische  Praxis),  states  that  "this  commercial  soft 
soap  is  a  product  of  varying  composition,  being  made 
from  mixtures  of  rape  seed  oil  with  linseed  oil,  train 
oil,  hemp  oil,  etc.,  with  a  large  excess  of  alkali,  and  fre- 
quently colored  artificially  by  the  addition  of  copperas, 
dyewood,  indigo  and  other  coloring  materials  to  produce 
the  color  desired.  Hemp  oil  produces  a  beautiful  green 
without  the  addition  of  other  coloring." 

Following  the  official  formula  on  the  manufacturing 
scale,  the  writer  was  confronted  with  a  practical  diffi- 
culty, namely,  that  linseed  oil,  per  se,  was  not  readily 
saponified,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  product,  the 
amount  of  potassa  and  alcohol  used  was  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  that  directed..  Yet  the  entire  replacement  of  lin- 
seed oil  by  some  other  oil  such  as  cotton  seed  oil,  which 
has  been  proposed,  may  be  objected  to  on  therapeutic 
grounds,  even  if  the  latter  did  not  present  some  objec- 
tion that  will  be  shown  later. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  fol- 
lowing points  needed  to  establish  a  satisfactory  formula ; 
the  oil,  the  correct  amount  of  alkali  to  obtain  a  product 
sufficiently  detergent,  and  yet  not  irritant,  the  proper 
temperature,  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  necessary  to  in- 
sure saponification  and  the  yield. 

My  experiment  led  me  to  adopt  the  following  for- 
mula: 

Take  of— 

Linseed  oil 40  grams 

Malaga  olive  oil 40  grams 

Potassa 19  grams 

Alcohol 10  Cc. 

Water 60  Cc. 

Warm  the  mixed  oils  on  the  water  bath  to  70  degrees 
C. ;  dissolve  the  potassa  in  the  water  and  warm  this  also 
to  70  degrees  C.  and  add  this  to  the  oils  and  stir  thor- 
oughly. Now  add  the  alcohol,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  stop  stirring.  Continue  the 
heat  at  this  temperature  for  a  short  time  until  saponi- 
fication is  complete,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  mass  be- 
coming clear  and  a  portion  dissolving  in  boiling  water 
or  alcohol  without  the  separation  of  oil  globules.  The 
finished  product  will  weigh  about  140  grams. 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed,  the  resulting 

soap  is  an  almost  transparent,  smooth,  greenish-yellow 

mass,  but  if  stirring  is  continued  after  the  addition  of 

the  alcohol  until  the  saponification  is  completely  effect- 

.  ed,  then  the  resulting  soap  is  opaque  from  including  air. 

Taking  this  as  a  fundamental  formula,  samples  of 
soap  were  made  by  substituting  various  other  oils  and 
mixtures.  Of  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  exhibi- 
tion and  comment :    Malaga  olive  oil  saponified  with  10 


Cc.  of  alcohol,  but  cotton  seed  oil,  Lucca  olive  oil,  lin- 
seed and  hemp  oils  each  required  15  Cc. 

The  cotton  seed  oil  yielded  a  soap  that  was  trans- 
parent and  almost  colorless  and  the  liniment  prepared 
from  this  in  accordance  with  the  official  formula  was 
pale  yellow,  almost  colorless.  Neither  to  this  soap  nor 
to  its  liniment  would  the  official  synonyms  be  applicable, 
yet  these  are  the  names  used  by  prescribers. 

The  Lucca  olive  oil  soap  and  liniment  were  nearly 
identical  in  appearance  with  those  from  cotton  seed  oil, 
being  only  a  slight  shade  deeper  in  color. 

The  commercial  or  Malaga  olive  oil  yielded  a  trans- 
parent, yellow  soap,  having  a  faint  green  tint,  and  the 
tincture  was  likewise  yellow. 

Linseed  oil  yielded  a  greenish-yellow  soap,  and  the 
liniment,  while  yellow,  had  a  distinct  greenish  tint. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  Malaga 
olive  oil,  as  recommended  in  the  above  formula,  yielded 
a  soap  and  liniment  identical  in  color  with  those  made 
from  linseed  oil. 

Hemp  seed  oil  yielded  a  transparent  green  soap  and 
the  liniment  made  from  it  was  bright  green.  In  odor 
and  color  this  liniment  closely  resembled  the  tincture 
of  green  soap  as  originally  imported.  - 

DETERGENCY. 

As  the  soft  soap  and  the  tincture,  or  so-called  lini- 
ment, are  both  chiefly  used  for  their  detergent  value  and 
not  as  a  liminent  or  rubefacient,  a  comparison  of  the 
detergent  strength  of  these  tinctures  was  considered  as 
an  important  factor  in  deciding  the  relative  desirability 
of  the  soaps  and  the  oil  preferable  for  the  formula.  The 
writer  was  surprised  to  note  the  very  marked  difference 
in  these  tinctures  in  this  respect;  as,  for  example,  .5  Cc. 
of  the  tincture  from  cotton  seed  oil  soap  shaken  with 
100  Cc.  of  distilled  water  formed  a  foam  which  lasted 
only  seven  minutes,  while  .1  Cc.  of  the  tincture  from 
Lucca  olive  oil  similarly  treated  formed  a  foam  which 
persisted  for  five  hours. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparative  determination  the 
following  arbitrary  test  was  adopted  and  the  six  samples 
of  tinctures  all  prepared  by  the  standard  formula  were 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  conditions : 

To  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water  contained  in  a  new, 
clean  four-ounce  vial,  .1  Cc.  of  the  tincture  is  added  from 
a  pipette  and  the  vial  corked  and  given  five  distinct 
shakes  or  jars  with  a  wrist  movement  and  then  set  aside 
at  rest,  and  the  persistence  of  the  foam  noted. 

■  This  simple  test  I  believe  to  be  practical,  and  to  give 
a  fair  indication  of  the  detergency.  The  results  are 
stated  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  strength  exhibited  by 
the  samples. 

The  tincture  of  cotton  seed  oil  soap  gave  a  foam 
which  lasted  only  three  minutes,  and  the  writer  at  once 
showed  a  cloudiness.    After  standing  over  night  (12  to 
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14  hours)  the  water  was  quite  cloudy,  and  on  agitation 
failed  to  show  any  tendency  to  foam.  The  deficient  de- 
tergent value  of  cotton  seed  oil  soap  should  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  exclude  it  from  official  recognition. 

The  tincture  from  hemp  seed  oil  soap  gave  a  foam 
which  lasted  for  three  minutes.  The  water  was  cloudy 
at  once,  and  this  increased  decidedly  after  standing 
twelve  hours,  when  the  solution  showed  only  a  slight 
tendency  to  foam- 
Linseed  oil  soap  held  the  foam  for  three  hours,  and 
a  f ter  twelve  hours  standing  the  water  had  become  some- 
what cloudy  but  was  still  slightly  frothy. 

The  tincture  from  Lucca  olive  oil  soap  gave  a  foam 
which  lasted  for  five  hours,  and  the  next  day  the  water, 
which  was  at  first  clear,  showed  some  cloudiness,  and 
only  a  slight  tendency  to  foam. 

With  the  tincture  from  Malaga  olive  oil  soap  the 
foam  lasted  six  hours,  and  after  twelve  hours  the  water 
had  become  faintly  cloudy,  but  gave  abundance  of  foam 
on  agitation. 

The  tincture  from  the  mixed  linseed  oil  and  Malaga 
olive  oil  soap  held  its  foam  for  ten  hours,  and  after 
standing  twelve  hours  longer  showed  but  little  cloudi- 
ness and  gave  very  persistent  foam. 

All  these  aqueous  solutions,  after  standing  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  showed  some  signs  of  decomposition,  the 
water  becoming  more  or  less  cloudy. 


Abrasive  Materials  For  Scouring 
Soa.ps.   Etc. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  prepared  a  report 
on  the  production,  in  1902,  of  the  various  abrasive  sub- 
stances used  in  soaps  and  polishing  powders,  such  as 
tripoli,  pumice,  quarts  and  pumice.  The  following  notes 
are  extracts  from  this  report: 

PUMICE. 

Pumice  is  a  general  name  given  to  the  loose,  spongy, 
cellular  or  froth-like  parts  of  lava,  this  peculiar  struc- 
ture being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  escape  of  steam  or  gas 
through  the  mass  while  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Commercial 
pumice  is  also  made  from  another  volcanic  produce 
known  as  volcanic  ash,  which  includes  the  finer  detritus 
that  is  ejected  in  many  eruptions  and  is  often  deposited 
at  considerable  distances.  Both  the  solid  pumice  stone 
and  the  volcanic  ash  are  mined  as  a  source  of  commercial 
pumice. 

The  volcanic  ash  deposits  of  Nebraska  have  been 
worked  to  some  extent  during  1902,  the  product  being 
used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  soaps  and 
scouring  powders.  This  production  amounted  to  700 
tons,  valued  at  $2,675. 

Almost  the  entire  demand  for  pumice  is  supplied  by 
a  deposit  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Island  of  Li- 


pari,  about  80  per  cent,  of  that  used  in  the  United  States 
being  shipped  directly  here  from  that  island.  If  the  Ha- 
waiian product  can  compete  with  that  from  Lipari,  it  is 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  supply  the  demand  of 
this  country. 

No  record  is  kept  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
quantity  of  pumice  imported  into  the  United  States,  only 
its  value  being  recorded.  There  has  been  no  regularity 
in  the  importation  of  pumice;  some  years  enough  is  im- 
ported to  satisfy  the  market  for  a  year  or  more.  Thus, 
in  1896  no  pumice  was  reported  as  imported  into  this 
country,  and  in  1902  the  imports  were  valued  at  $22,- 
448.  In  other  years  it  has  varied  in  value  from  $43,788 
to  $65,930. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH  AND  TRIPOLI. 

There  are  included  under  this  head  all  porous  silice- 
ous earths  of  organic  origin  such  as  infusorial  earth, 
diatomaceous  earth  and  tripoli.  These  are  formed  from 
the  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms  and  other  microscopic  spe- 
cies and  occur  in  deposits  that  are  sometimes  many 
miles  in  area.  This  material  has  been  mined  during  the 
last  year  in  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Missouri  and  California.  There  is  also 
included  under  fusorial  earth  the  siliceous  material 
found  near  Carthage,  Newton  County,  Missouri,  which 
extends  over  into  Indian  Territory  and  which  is  evident- 
ly residual  silica  left  from  an  impure  siliceous  limestone 
by  the  leaching  out  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  This  ma- 
terial is  not  available  in  the  manufacture  of  polishing 
powders,  etc.,  but  is  adapted  to  filtering  purposes  and 
can  readily  be  cut  into  any  shape  desired. 

The  infusorial  or  diatomaceous  earth  from  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  been  examined  under  the  microscope, 
and  diatom  remains  were  readily  recognized.  The  mate- 
rial contains  only  70.14  per  cent,  of  silica,  considerable 
alumina,  and  a  little  iron  oxide.  It  is  probably  an  in- 
fusorial earth  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  clay  material. 

The  deposits  of  California,  near  Lompoe,  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  are  being  vigorously  investigated  and  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hanmore,  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
material  occurs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  and  can 
be  gotten  out  in  any  shape  or  quantity.  It  is  nearly  a 
pure  white  in  color,  contains  when  free  from  water  as 
high  as  97  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  is  a  true  diatomaceous 
earth  as  is  readily  determined  when  it  is  examined  under 
the  microscope.  The  deposit  is  of  considerable  thickness 
has  apparently  been  disturbed  but  little  and  is  light  and 
porous.  It  is  very  homogeneous  and  is  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  crushed.  There  was  observed  near  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  deposit  an  opaline  silica  which  was  very  com- 
pact and  dense. 

A  considerable  variation  will  be  noticed  in  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  infusorial  earth  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  year  to  year,  which  is  due  partly  to 
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the  substitution  of  other  materials  for  it  and  partly  to 
the  production  by  some  companies  in  one  year  of  an 
amount  of  the  raw  material  sufficient  to  last  a  year  or 
two.  The  variation  in  value  is  chiefly  due  to  the  differ- 
ent conditions  in  which  the  material  is  marketed. 

The  tripoli  imported  into  the  United  States  is  in- 
cluded with  rotten  stone,  which  is  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  value  'of  the  imports  in  1902  was  $39,926, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  production 
in  this  country.  No  record  was  kept  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  number  of  tons  of  this  material  im- 
ported. 

CRYSTALLINE   QUARTZ. 

About  one-third  of  the  quartz  manufactured,  used 
under  the  general  head  of  abrasives,  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  scouring  soaps  and  sandpaper.  The  larger 
proportion  of  the  output  included  here  is  used  as  a  wood 
finisher,  and  is  obtained  from  Connecticut. 

In  1902  the  production  of  crystalline  quartz  included 
under  abrasives  amounted  to  13,904  short  tons,  valued 
at  $99,335,  as  compared  with  14,050  tons,  valued  at 
$41,500,  in  1901.  This  large  variation  in  value  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  1902  the  valuation  reported  was  in  some 
cases  after  being  crushed  or  ground.  The  actual  value 
of  the  crude  quartz  varies  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton,  and 
will  average  about  $3  per  ton.  Using  this  valauation 
per  ton  for  the  quartz  mined,  the  total  value  is  $41,712. 

No  figures  are  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
showing  the  imports  of  crystalline  quartz,  and  very  little 
is  believed  to  have  been  imported  in  recent  years. 


Transparent  Glycerine  Soap. 

An  excellent  transparent  soap,  without  alcohol,  can 
be  prepared  from  the  following  ingredients :  Cocoa-nut 
oil,  13,000  parts ;  tallow,  15,000  ;  castor  oil,  18,750  parts. 
These  are  mixed  together  in  a  pan,  and  left  to  stand  un- 
til cooled  down  to  69°  C,  whereupon  they  are  crutched 
in  with  28,000  parts  of  a  35°  B.  caustic  soda  lye  pre- 
viously warmed  to  19°  C.  When  the  mass  is  sufficiently 
cooled,  it  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  to  82 — 88°  C.  for 
about  four  hours,  by  which  time  combination  will  be 
complete,  and  a  clear,  transparent  product  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

Meanwhile  12,500  parts  of  sugar  and  1,500  parts  of 
glycerine  have  been  dissolved  in  13,000  parts  of  water, 
and  filtered  through  a  cloth  to  remove  dust,  the  slightest 
particle  of  which  would  be  visible  in  the  soap.  After 
heating  up  the  sugar  solution  to  88°  C,  it  is  mixed  with 
the  soap,  which  is  removed  from  the  water-bath  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  followed  by  the  addition  of  5,000  parts 
of  finely  powdered  soda  crystals,  and  the  soap  is  then 
returned  to  the  water-bath,  where  it  remains  until  the 


soda  is  completely  dissolved.  Samples  of  the  soap  taken 
at  this  stage  and  dropped  on  a  glass  plate  should  be 
solid,  but  they  are  not  yet  quite  clear,  a  rest  of  two  hours 
being  necessary  to  ensure  full  clarification.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  of  repose,  a  cupful  is  taken  out  and  cooled ; 
if  not  then  quite  clear,  another  500  to  1,000  parts  of 
soda  must  be  added  to  the  soap,  with  which  it  will  com- 
bine when  the  temperature  reaches  62°  C.  Finally, 
after  cooling  down  to  50°  C,  the  soap  is  scented  and 
framed. 

Great  care  should  always  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  soap,  the  saponification  of  tallow  being  a  difficult 
matter  with  concentrated  lyes.  In  winter  the  difficulty 
is  accentuated  by  the  tendency  of  the  soap  to  solidify  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pan,  which  should  therefore  be 
warmed  up  before  the  introduction  of  the  tallow.  The 
numerous  failures  in  making  this  class  of  soap,  and  the 
production  of  an  imperfectly  clear  article,  are  partly 
due  to  the  employment  of  a  wrong  proportion  of  lye,  but 
chiefly  to  the.  fats  used.  This  is  why  it  is  preferable  to 
purify  the  fats  beforehand,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner:  25,000  parts  of  the  fat  (tallow, 
cocoanut  oil)  are  treated  with  6,500  parts  of  water,  fol- 
lowed by  1,000  parts  of  20°  B.  caustic  soda  lye  and  500 
parts  of  salt,  the  whole  being  then  boiled.  The  scum 
collecting  at  the  surface  should  be  skimmed  off,  and 
may  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  a  lower  grade  of 
soap.  When  the  scum  ceases  to  form,  another  250  parts 
of  soap  are  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued.  If  no 
more  scum  rises,  and  the  oil  remains  clear,  it  is  left  to 
settle,  and  the  sediment  is  removed  with  care.  The  gly- 
cerine and  water  used  must  be  free  from  limie,  or  the 
soap  will  be  always  milky.  The  lye  should  be  made  from 
76  per  cent,  caustic  soda;  and  if  the  foregoing  rules  be 
adhered  to  a  perfect  soap  will  be  obtained. 

Another,  slightly  different,  recipe  will  give  a  trans- 
parent soap  of  the  same  quality,  namely:  Tallow,  21,- 
500  parts;  cocoanut  oil,  19,000;  palm  oil,  2,000;  castor 
oil,  27,000;  35°  B.  caustic  soda  lye,  40,000;  glycerine, 
4,000:  sugar,  20,000;  common  salt,*7,000;  water,  20,000 
parts. — Bev.  Prod.  Chim. 


15he  Refractive  Index   of 
Essential  Oils. 

BY   ERNEST   J.   PATircV. 

The  refractive  index  of  essential  oils  has  long  been 
put  on  one  side  as  not  affording  information  commensu- 
rate with  the  trouble  involved  in  its  determination. 

In  many  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
only  conclusion  one  could  arrive  at,  as,  for  example,  the 
oils  of  the  citrus  family.  The  following  are  figures  ob- 
tained for  normal  samples  of  lemon  and  orange  oil,  to- 
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gether   with  those  of   turpentine   and  lemon   terpenes. 
(All  determinations  arc  for  D.  line  at  20°  C.) 

Oil  of  Oil  of  Lemon 

Lemon.         Orange.     Turpentine.     Terpenes. 
1.47575         1.17350         1,47059         1.17458 
1.47485         1.47460         1.47208         1.47521 
1.47448  1.47200 

1.47385 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  more  than  a  vague  indication 
can  he  obtained  in  cases  of- admixture  with  large  quan- 
tities of  either  lemon  terpenes  or  turpentine  of  either 
lemon  or  orange  oil. 

A  direct  determination  of  the  refractive  index  on 
many  essential  oils  will  lead  to  identical  results,  al- 
though there  are  cases  where  very  clear  indications,  not 
only  of  adulteration,  but  also  of  the  adulterant,  may  be 
obtained. 

It  is,  however,  not  until  the  oil  is  fractionated  and  the 
fractions  of  fairly  constant  properties  are  thus  exam- 
ined, that  the  full  value  of  the  refractive  index  is  ren- 
dered apparent. 

This  is  easy  to  understand,  as  the  oils  themselves  are 
not  constant  mixtures,  and  may  have  practically  identi- 
cal refractive  indices  whilst  being  of  very  different  com- 
positions. But  fractions  obtained  at  definite  tempera- 
tures are  to  be  expected  to  have  fairly  constant  charac- 
ter.-, and  an  examination  of  a  fractionated  oil  will  often 
lead  to  very  useful  results. 

The  great  value  of  the  refractive  index  of  essential 
oils  when  appreciated  in  this  way  has  been  emphasized 
by  Burgess  and  Child  on  several  occasions,  and  quite 
recently  Lmnev.  Bennett,  and  myself  have  used  it  to 
<  n  great  advantage.  The  recent  papers  on  citronella 
oil  and  peppermint  oil,  published  by  Bennett  and  myself 
in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  have  demonstrated  the 
valuable  information  which  has  thus,  been  obtained.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  body  which,  I  think  1  may  say,  we 
could  not  identify  for  some  time,  was  found  in  the  later 
fractions  of  the  oil.  We  found,  however,  that  it  had  a 
refractive  index  of  over  1,5000,  and  were  by  this  means 
able  to  place  it  in  a  very  limited  group  of  bodies,  and 
finally  to  decide  by  further  examination  that  it  was 
African  copaiba  oil. 

The  object  of  the  present  note  is  merely  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  when  used  with 
discretion,  and  not  to  publish  a  set  of  constants.  Later 
T  hope  to  publish  a  series  of  figures  which  will  assist  in 
demonstrating  where  this  figure  is,  and  where  it  is  not 
oi  value,  and  figures  from  other  observers  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

In  several  other  case?  I  have  found  it  of  much  value, 
amongst  which  is  otto  of  rose.  Here  the  fact  that  gera- 
niol and  so-called  Indian  or  Turkish  geranium  oil  have 
much   higher   refractive  indices  than   otto   of  rose    (or 


citroncllol)  enables  one  to  use  the  determination  to  ad- 
vantage. The  following  figures  represent  (1)  Five  sam- 
ples of  pure  otto  of  rose  of  this  season's  crop;  (2)  two 
samples  of  commercial  geraniol;  (3)  four  samples  of 
"Turkish"  geranium  oil;  (4)  two  samples  of  citronellol: 
Otto  or  rose,  pure, 

1.46190,  1.46095,  1.46148,  1.46145,  1.46208. 
Geraniol, 

1.47923,  1.47995. 
Turkish  geranium  oil, 

1.47602,  1.48055,  1.47958,  1.17  850. 
Citronellol, 
1.45718. 
Several  commercial  samples  had  refractive  indices  of 
1.46700  to  1.47100,  and  are  at  least  open  to  very  grave 
suspicion.    I  propose  to  return  to  this  subject  very  fully 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 


Potash  Industry  la  Hanover. 

In  his  report  for  last  year,  H.  M.  Consul  states  that 
marked  steadiness  has  characterized  the  potash  trade,  as 
most  works  that  are  capable  of  producing  this  substance 
have  been  admitted  into  the  syndicate,  and  thus  enabled 
the  energy  of  all  interested  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
their  over-production.  There  is  a  prospect  of  far  more 
important  sales  in  this  year  than  in  the  past.  Foreign 
countries,  whose  interests  in  this  business 'exercise  a  con- 
siderable influence,  have  not  as  yet  made  any  extensive 
acquisitions;  this  year  will  probably  prove  decisive  for 
the  fate  of  this  industry.  It  becomes  clearer  and  clearer 
that  the  consumption  of  potash  salts  is  capable  of  con- 
siderable development  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  capabilities  of  production,  as 
what  are  now  regarded  as  the  productive  districts  will 
have  been  exhausted  in  a  few  years.  A  concentration  of 
all  existing  interests  with  a  discontinuance  on  the  part 
of  the  older  concerns  to  damage  those  of  more  recent 
date  cannot  fail  to  establish  this  industry  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing. 


&/>e  Average  Druggist's  Educational  Idea. 

"Well,  how  is  soap  ?"  "S — sh,  not  a  word,  my  boy !" 
replied  Average  Druggist,  with  a  wink,  as  he  passed  out 
a  handful  of  10-cent  straights,  "I'm  afraid  I've  overdone 
the  thing — I've  sold  so  much  soap  this  last  three  days 
that  my  neighborhood  won't  need  any  more  for  a  year 
or  two."  "Oh,  yes,  I  guess  I'll  sell  some  more,"  he  said, 
cutting  off  some  consoling  remarks,  "the  only  point  that 
is  worrying  me  is  the  lot  of  money  I  have  lost  in  not 
doing  long  ago  and  every  day,  plain-as-daylight  way  of 
advertising  myself  and  my  goods  as  this — Why,  the 
thought  is  awful !  The  scheme  worked  all  right!  Sur- 
prising how  people  can  be  interested  in  soap.     One  old 
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lady  bought  two  dozen  cakes  to  take  to  her  son  who 
lives  in  the  country  somewhere,  where  she  goes  every 
summer.  I  can't  begin  ip  tell  you  how  many  people 
have  thanked  me  for  telling  them  what  good  soap  should 
and  what  cheap  soap"  is  and  is  not.  I  believe  I  can  de- 
tect a  new  shade  of  deference  in  my  customers,  as  if  they 
recognized  that  they  were  getting  their  soap  from  an 
expert.     Ob,  you  needn't  grin. 

"I  may  be  a  bit  enthusiastic,  but  all  the  same,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  am  on  the  right  track.  From  now  on 
I'm  going  to  quit  worrying  about  cut-prices,  patent  med- 
icines and  such  like  and  put  in  my  time  studying  tip  how 
to  fell  people  that '-I've  got  the  best  stuff  they  can  buy 
for  their  money.  It's  the  whole  science  of  pharmacy 
made  into  a  dollar-making  proposition,  all  the  old  things 
I  learned  at  colleger — and  promptly  forgot — about  where 
things  come  from,  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are, 
will  be  worth  money  to  me  if  I  can  work  this  thing  out 
right.  And  there's  no  price-cutting  or  throat-cutting 
competition,  it's  professional,  strictly  professional,  my 
boy.  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  your  stock,  and 
mighty  good  business  to  make  people  know  you  know  it 
by  simply  letting  them  see  for  themselves, 

"I've  elaborated  on  my  idea,  my  scheme  really  involves 
educating  customers  up  to  knowing  what  is  good  and 
why  it  is  good  and  why  it  is  cheaper  all  around  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  good  quality  and  the  harm  that  comes 
from  'cheap'  drugs  and  such  like.  The  fact  that  my  first 
venture  has  been  a  success — I've  sold  more  soap  in  a  day 
than  I  ever  sold  in  a  week  before — doesn't  fool  me  into 
the  belief  that  I'm  going  to  do  a  land-office  business  in 
everything  I  take  up  no  sirree.  I  am  looking  to  the 
future  for  my  real  reward;  I'll  be  satisfied  if  my  extra 
sales  during  my  early  period  pay  for  the  work  and  ad- 
vertising. I  have  studied  the  thing  out  and  my  conclu- 
sion is  that  with  a  drug  store  at  every  other  corner  and 
all  down  to  rock-bottom  prices  there's  no  show  for  a  man 
making  more  than  a  living  unless  he  gets  a  trade  that 
will  buy  good  stuff  at  good  prices  and  plenty  of  it.  I 
believe  that  there  are  lots  of  people  who  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  first-class  articles  and  who  would  buy  nothing- 
else  if  they  only  knew  what  was  first  class  and  the  dan- 
ger and  wastefulness  of  cheap  trashy  stuff,  and  I  believe 
that  I  can  get  a  good  big  share  of  this  kind  of  trade  by 
convincing  them  of  the  facts  underlying  my  scheme.  I 
know  I  can't  lose  money  by  it.  I  have  time  and  material 
for  working  out  my  ambition — to  be  the  druggist  of  this 
neighborhood.  Maybe  I'll  do  better  than  just  local  fame, 
but  this  is  a  big  city — wish  I  had  a  store  in  a  small 
town — that  is  the  real  place  to  work  out  my  scheme 
properly.  There  wouldn't  be  any  'mail  order  night- 
mares' for  me." 

"What  about  being  called  an  expensive  store?  Say, 
that  doesn't  worry  me  a  bit.     My  idea  is  to  tell   people 


all  about  my  goods  and  convince  them  that  I  am  a  drug- 
gist who  knows  his  business  thoroughly,  knows  what  is 
best  and  gets  the  best  for  his  trade  because  he  knows 
how  to  do  it,  and  gives  his  customers  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  his  knowledge — then  let  prices  take  care  of 
themselves. 

"Well,  I  supose  you  think  I've  got  connected  with  my 
gas  generator,  old  man.  I'm  enthusiastic.  Now,  here 
is  what  I  am  going  to  do  next  week.  My  soap  is  doing 
so  well  I'll  let  it  run  until  Saturday,  and  take  up  tooth- 
brushes as  a  logical  sequence.  Then  after  that,  I'll  get 
on  to  the  topic  of  dental  washes',  powders,  etc.,  in  fact, 
I've  a  whole  six  months'  campaign  worked  out.  You  see 
I  will  have  to  read  up  pretty  thoroughly  on  my  subjects 
so  I  can  tell  my  public  about  them  intelligently,  and  that 
means  mapping  out  definite  plans  ahead.     Now  here  is 

what  I  am  going  to  say  about  toothbrushes .    Got  to 

go,  eh  ?    Well,  drop  in  next  week." — Pharm.  Era, 


Formation  of  Vanilla.. 

Lecomte  (ourn.  de  Pharm.)  states  that  vanilla  beans 
contain  two  distinct  ferments,  one  of  which  brings  about 
hydration,  and  the  other  oxidation.  *  Vanillin  is'  prob- 
ably formed  as  follows :  The  hydrolizing  ferment  de- 
composes the  nascent  coniferine  into  coniferylic  alcohol 
and  glucose.  The  coniferylic  alcohol  is  then  trans- 
formed into  vanillin  by  the  action  of  the  oxydase  present. 


Oil  of  Elaeococca.. 

A  natural  drying  oil  which  is  obtained  in  China  and 
the  surrounding  countries  is  the  oil  of  ElaBococca,  This 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  oil-tree  (E.  verni- 
cia,  cordata,  or  verucosa)  which  belongs  to  the  Euphor- 
biacea;.  This  tree  grows  in  China,  in  the  south  of  Japan 
and  in  Cochin-China.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
fruit  by  pressing  it  when  cold,  and  100  parts  of  the  fruit 
give  about  40  parts  of  oil.  When  pressed  hot  the  yield 
of  oil  is  somewhat  larger,  about  50  per  cent.,  but  its 
composition  is  modified  and  it  is  strongly  colored.  This 
oil  was  imported  into  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1874. 
It  was  first  studied  by  Cloez  and  after  that  by  other 
chemists  who  determined  its  composition  and  examined 
its  curious  properties.  It  has  a  density  of  0.940  at  15° 
C,  and  its  color  is  golden,  yellow.  When  freshly  pre- 
pared it  is  inodorous,  but  after  a  time  it  gives  off  a  char- 
acteristic odor  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  castor 
oil  of  an  inferior  grade.  Its  freezing  point  depends  upon 
whether  it  has  been  freshly  prepared  or  not,  and  varies 
according  to  circumstances  from  — 3  to  — 20°  C.  It  is 
soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  for  fatty  substances,  except 
alcohol,  which  must  be  boiling  to  dissolve  it.  The  oil 
has  72  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids  and  it  can  be  completely 
saponified.    Below  18°  C.  it  is  very  clear  and  limpid,  but 
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above  that  temperature  it  tends  to  thicken  without  los- 
ing its  transparence.  One  of  its  curious  properties  is 
that  of  solidifying  when  heated  to  200°  C.  It  then 
assumes  a  jelly-like  appearance.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
to  an  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  this  temperature  has  not  been  reached  and 
when  the  oil  is  heated,  for  some  time  at  180°,  it  loses  the 
property  of  solidifying  at  200°,  as  its  chemical  consti- 
tution is  absolutely  modified. 

The  most  useful  property  of  the  oil  is  that  it  is  a 
natural  drier,  and  this  property  is  strongly  marked.  It 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  This 
oil  is  a  better  drier  than  all  others  known,  and  when 
spread  upon  a  polished  surface  such  as  glass  it  quickly 
solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  him.  When  placed 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  and  exposed  to  sunlight  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  solid  mass  whose  melting  point  is  32°  C. 
The  oil  is  a  highly  refracting  body  and  it  seems  that 
the  shorter  wave  lengths  act'to  cause  the  transformation. 
In  China  and  Japan  it  has  been  used  for  a  long  time 
past  to  cover  the  wood  which  is  used  for  boat  building 
and  like  purposes.  A  fine  varnish  is  made  with  it  which 
dries  quickly  and  has  a  brilliant  luster.  The  French 
consul  at  Canton  states  that  it  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  Chinese  lacquer.  Besides  its  use  for  varnishes, 
it  is  also  employed  for  waterproofing  different  fabrics. 
In  Europe  it  has  often  been  substituted  for  linseed  oil 
for  obtaining  certain  varnishes.  When  treated  by  lith- 
arge and  then  dissolved  in  turpentine  an  excellent 
varnish  is  obtained  which  is  quite  transparent,  and  this 
without  the  addition  of  resin.  As  linseed  oil  is  generally 
of  a  dark  color  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  light  colors  or 
varnishes  with  it,  and  therefore  the  use  of  this  oil  is  to 
be  recommended.  In  China,  Japan,  and  Cochin-China. 
the  annual  production  is  about  2,800  tons.  It  is  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  America,  and  England,  but  it  is 
only  since  1896  that  it  commenced  to  be  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  1897  the  exportation  to  the 
thn  e  countries  mentioned  above  was  about  70  tons. 


Bay  Rum  Drunk. 

Bay  rum  or  wood  alcohol,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  caused  the  death  of  a  party  of  festively  inclined  cit- 
izens some  days  ago.  It  was  on  a  dry  Sunday,  and  a 
barber  being  in  the  party  bay  rum  was  secured  as  a 
moistener.  This,  supplemented  with  methyl  spirit,  so 
the  press  dispatches  inform  us,  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  the  barber  shop  the  next  day,  but  caused 
the  undertaker  to  do  extra  work.  In  time,  it  is  believed, 
jag  artists  will  learn  to  confine  themselves  to  proprietary 
medicines  when  the  great  thirst  overtakes  them  in  desert 
places.— Southern  Drag  Journal. 


To  Prove  the  Presence  q/  Mineral  Oil  in 
a.  Suspected  Vegetable  Oil. 

Blacc  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  (a  portion  of  stick 
potash  one  inch  long)  in  a  test  tube  five  inches  long  by 
|  inch  wide.  Pour  in  methylated  spirit  to  just  cover 
the  potash,  and  heat  till  dissolved.  Now  acid  10  to  15 
drops  of  the  oil  under  examination  and  boil  gently  for 
5  minutes.  If  any  minute  globules  of  oil  are  seen  float- 
ing about  continue  the  boiling  for  a  little.  -  Have  ready 
a  clean  glass  jar  or  vessel  containing  4  to  8  ozs.  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  into  this  ppur  in  a  thin  stream  of  potash 
and  oil  solution.  In  the  case  of  pure  vegetable  oil  fres. 
from  mineral  oil,  the  oil  and  potash  solution  will  dis- 
solve in  the  water  forming  a  clear  solution  of  yellow 
tint,  but  if  the  mineral  oil  is  present  the  water  will  be- 
come milky  or  cloudy  and  globules  of  mineral  oil  will 
gradually  collect  on  the  surface.  This  is  called  the 
saponification  test. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

7-10,387.     Making   soap    cakes    provided   with   inserts. 

Washington  Berry,  assignor  to  Berry  Buoyant 

Soap  company,  Chicago,  111. 
740,440.     Soap  cake.     Euel  A.  Jones,  Stanford,  Ky. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

41.191.  Perfumery.  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.    The  word  "Eudora." 

41.192.  Soap.  The  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     The  word  "Calico." 

41.193.  Toilet  Soap  in  Liquid  and  Solid  Form. 
George  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago,  111.  The  word 
"Ascage"  in  connection  with  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  in  cap  and  gown,  indicative  of  a  sage, 
.and  on  whose  gown  the  words  "A  Sage"  ap- 
pear. 

41,2-34.  Candles.  De  Eoubaix,  Oedenkoven  &  Co., 
Borgerhout,  Belgium.  The  representation  of 
a  rectangular  panel  with  a  balloon  therein  and 
a  smaller  panel  above  the  balloon  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  city,  ships,  and  water  below  the 
basket  of  the  balloon  and  a  light  below  said 
basket. 


LABELS. 

10,399.  Title:  "Forest  Park  Boquet  Perfume."  (For 
Perfumery.)  P.  &  F.  Schweickhardt,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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PRINTS. 

8-11.     Title:  "Hasn't  Scratched  Yet."    (For  Scour- 

ing-Soap.)   The  Bon  Ami  company,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
812,     Title:  "Hasn't  Scratched  Yet."    (For  Scour- 

ing-Soap.)    The  Bon  Ami  company,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-item* sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompi  attention  in  this  column 

The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  four-story  soap  factory,  100  x  175  feet, 
alongside  its  borax  plant  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.  The  manu- 
facture of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps  will  begin  about 
January  1st. 


P.  C.  Tomson's  soap  factory  at  Philadelphia  had  a 
little  blaze  last  week  which  was  quickly  extinguished 
before  much  harm  resulted. 


P.  E.  Weiberg,  until  lately  soap  maker  for  the  Nel- 
son Mfg.  Co.  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  Standard  Soap  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to 
superintend  their  new  milled  toilet  soap  department. 
Our  best  wishes  follow  him  to  the  coast. 


The  Akron  (Ohio)  Soap  Co.  has  been  adjudged  guilty 
on  the  charge  of  "receiving  and  rendering  offensive 
material.'' 


The  U.  S.  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  the  incipient  soap  trust 
you  have  heard  about,  with  its  factory  located  at  Lodi, 
N.  J.,  is  involved  in  a  law  suit.  The  Herman  Boritz 
Co.  has  applied  for  an  injunction,  averring  that  the 
plant  at  Lodi,  of  which  they  are  the  mortgagees,  and 
which  they  lease  to  the  defendants,  is  being  neglected. 
The  soap  company  denies  the  allegations.  Whether  it 
"can  lick  the  alligator"  remains  to  be  seen. 


A  great  flood  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  demolished  complete 
the  building  and  entire  plant  of  the  Passaic  Soap  Co.  in 
the  early  part  of  last  month. 


Monroe  W.  Lauer,  secretary  of  Magnus  &  Lauer,  of 
New  York,  died  on  October  13  of  typhoid  fever,  after 
a  brief  illness,  and  at  the  age  of  only  28,  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  bright  and  most 
successful  business  life.  His  early  demise  is  deeply  re- 
gretted by  the  trade. 


Anton  Heusler  of  this  city  has  been  served  with  a 
temporary  injunction,  returnable  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  restraining  him  from  using  labels  on  per- 


fume resembling  those  of  Johann  Maria  Farina  of 
Cologne,  Germany.  The  bill  of  complaint  alleges  that 
Heusler  has  fraudulently  and  unlawfully  sold  an  inferior 
grade  of  cologne  under  labels  and  circulars,  which  are 
alleged  to  be  duplicates  of  those  used  by  the  German 
firm.  Copies  of  the  genuine  and  alleged  fraudulent 
labels  are  annexed  to  the  complaint. 


Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  W.  J.  Bernard  Co., 
Inc.,  soap  manufacturers  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  soap  manufacturing  plant  on  block  229 
in  the  Seattle  Tide  lands.  The  new  factory  will  cost 
•}6,000. 


B.  C.  Peddicord  and  Fuller  Hess  have  purchased  from 
Hon.  Mills  Gardner  the  Ludlow  Soap  factory,  at  Wash- 
ington C.  H.,  Ohio,  with  the  coal  business  in  connection 
with  it.  The  factory  has  been  established  for  about 
seventeen  years,  for  the  last  twelve  of  which  it  has  been 
owned  by  Mr.  Gardner.  The  new  owners,  who  are  men 
of  capital  and  hustling  business  methods,  design  to  ex- 
tend the  business  over-  a  much  larger  territory  than  it 
now  covers. 


Incorporated:  The  National  Commerce  &  Imporf- 
Co.,  New  York;  deal  in  soaps,  perfumes,  etc.;  capital, 
$100,000.  Incorporators,  Andrew  F.  Pritchard,  George 
H.  Lambach  and  George  C.  D'Orsay. 


A  delegation  of  residents  and  property  owners  went 
to  the  city  hall  of  New  Orleans  last  month  and  made  in- 
quiries regarding  the  ordinance  granting  permission  to 
George  E.  Booth  to  erect  and  operate  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  soaps  at  Orleans  street  and  Carrollton 
avenue.  The  citizens  were  anxious  to  learn  when  the 
measure  would  be  considered  by  the  committee,  as  they 
were'  desirous  of  appearing  before  it  and  ascertaining 
just  what  Mr.  Booth  proposes  to  do,  and  what  kind  of 
an  establishment  he  proposes  to  erect,  and  other  matters 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  plant  is  to  be  operated  by  steam  and  the  ordi- 
nance in  its  present  shape  makes  the  privilege  revokable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  council. 


The  College  City  Soap  works  at  Galeshurg,  111.,  have 
filed  papers  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000. 


Incorporated:  The  National  Refining  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  to  manufacture  products  of  fats,  greases  and 
oils.  Capital,  $100,000.  Directors,  William  Logie,  of 
Montelair,  N.  J.,  and  B.  D.  Farquhar  and  Edward  Shaw, 
of  New  York  Citv. 
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The  Richards  Pure  Soap  Co.,  of  Woodstock,  Out.,  have 
opened  a  branch  storehouse  at  Montreal,  to  act  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  Quebec  and  Eastern  points. 


From  English  papers  we  learn  that  at  this  year's 
Grocery  and  Oil  Traders^  Exhibition,  held  annually  in 
London,  one  American  and  four  English  soap  manufac- 
turers were  represented  bj  i  xhibits  or  soap.  The  Amer- 
ican Jinn  was  Arn.iour  &  Co.,  whose  exhibit  of  toilet  soap 
is  the  subject  of  very  complimentary  remarks  on  the 
pari  of  the  English  press. 


The  Toledo.  Ohio,  Rendering  and  Fertilizer  Company 
i-  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  The 
company  is  capitalized  for  $100,000.  It  will  take  over 
the  P>ue\  nis  plant  and  move  it  to  Toledo.  The  grease  of 
the  garbage  will  be  turned  into  soap  stock.  The  incor- 
porators are:  Isaac  Gerson.  R.  W.  Wallace  and  Cr.  E. 
L'lapp,  of  Toledo:  E.  J.  Poller  and  J.  T.  Washburn,  of 
Bucvrus. 


The  Granite  City  Soap  Company,  of  Portland,  has 
voted  to  decrease  the  number  of  its  directors  from  thir- 
teen to  nine. 


The  Gilmore  Corrugated  Soap  Co.,  which  has  leased 
a  manufacturing  property  in  Avon,  Mass.,  has  arrived 
therewith  a  carload  of  machinery  from  its  Cambridge- 
port  plant,  to  be  installed  in  its  new  location. 

Martin  X.  Risser  is  expected  to  shortly  erect  a  phos- 
phate and  soap  factory  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


We  just  learn,  to  our  genuine  regret,  that  death  some 
timi  ago  claimed  Henry  Metz,  one  of  our  old-time  sub- 
scribers at  Amana,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Metz  was  soap  maker  for  the  "Amana  Society," 
an  institution  as  famous  in  some  respects  as  it  is  un- 
known to  probably  a  great  many  readers.  We  know  lit- 
Lli    '    ough  about  it  ourselves,  but  understand  that  the 


Amana  Society  is  a  community  occupying  a  certain  town- 
ship in  Iowa  and  organized  partly  on  religious  and  part- 
ly on  communistic  principles.  It  is  an  old  and  flourish- 
ing corporation,  the  members  of  which  live  largely  cut 
off  from  contact  with  the  outer  world,  leading  a  quiet, 
frugal,  and  very  honest  life.  In  an  old  volume  of  a 
German  paper  (Die  Gartenlaubc)  we  saw  an  account 
of  the  emigration,  long  ago,  of  this  society  from  Europe 
to  America,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Metz — a 
namesake  and  probably,  therefore,  an  ancestor  of  our 
now  deceased  subscriber. 

The  deceased  was  the  soap  maker  for  this  society  and 
we  shall  miss  his  name  among  those  of  our  readers. 


Incorporated  :  The  Allen  Soap  Company,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  to  manufacture  soap.  Capital,  $12,000.  In- 
corporators: F.  A.  Bulock,  John  Skain,  C.  W.  Miller, 


Louis  des  Cognets. 


The  Petro  Pine  Company,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  ointments,  tar  soap, 
etc.  Capital,  50.000.  Incorporators :'  L.  B.  Dailey,  B. 
B.  Lewis,  R.  Tv.  McLaren,  all  of  Jersey  City,  1ST.  J. 


The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  of  Omaha,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  pre- 
paration of  regulations,  allowing  of  drawback  of  duty 
paid  on  crude  glycerine  exported  again  after  refining  in 
this  country.  On  the  exportation  of  refined  glycerine 
made  from  imported  crude  entirely,  the  duty  paid  (less 
1  per  cent.)  will  be  allowed  on  drawback. 


The  newly  incorporated  Allen  Soap  Co.,  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  have  elected  officers  as  follows:  John  W.  Masner, 
president;  Charles  W.  Miller,  vice-president;  John 
Skain,  secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  J.  Allen,  general  man- 
ager. 

This  firm  succeeds  Allen  &  Thompson  and  expects  to 
increase  its  capacity  by  new  machinery.  The  old  firm 
was  established  as  long  ago  as  1S37,  and,  therefore,  the 


Dopp's  Patented    Seamless   Steam 
Jacketed  Crutcher   WITH  E°NRGI^EITHOUT' 

Tried  and  true.  In  use  all  over  the  world.  A  money 
saver.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  "A"  of  Soap 
Makers'     Machinery    and    Steam    Jacketed    Apparatus. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO., 

=   BUFFALO,    N.    Y.  = 


1300-  1310 
Niagara  St., 
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oldest  business  concern  in  Lexington.  It  was  originally 
organized  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Shely  and  Henry.  Hardesty, 
the  latter  being  the  father  of  D.  L.  Hardesty,  one  of  the 
incorporators  of.  the  company. 


"Prominent  soap  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  are 
negotiating  fo<r  a  factory  site  at  Uxbridge  Mass.,  with 
a  view  of  establishing  branch  works. to  supply  their  New 


England  trade. 


Mr.  Moulie,  we  find,  has  been  far  more  seriously  ill 
than  our  first  reports  gave  us  to  understand,  but  he  is 
just  about  able  to  be  around  again  and  already  strong 
enough  to  at  least  plan  for  renewed  work,  though  its  ex- 
ecution will  have  to  await  some  further  recuperation  on 
his  part. 


The  Lake  Superior  Soap  Co.,  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  has 
secured  the  order  for  a  carload  of  soap  to  bo  furnished 
for  use  at  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Pontiac. 


Concerning  the  proposed  scouring  soap  factory  of  the 
Tripoline  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  a  local  paper 
has  the  following  to  say  (among  many  other  things)  : 

Tlie  following  Beaumont ers  have  become  identified 
with  the  enterprise  and  it  could  be  safely  called  a  Beau- 
mont industry  :  F.  F.  Carroll,  president;  Walter  J.  Craw- 


ford, vice-president;  J.  L.  Cunningham,  treasurer; 
Lewis  H.  Scurlock,  secretary,  together  with  Sam  Park, 
George  W.  Carroll,  T.  V.  Smelker,  11.  S.  Waite  and  E. 
A.  Luck,  forming  the  board  of  directors. 

The  general  offices  and  factory  of  the  company  will 
be  located  and  the  army  of  salcsmien  employed  will  travel 
out  of  Beaumont.  Plans  have  already  been  drawn  up 
for  a  four-story  factory  plant,  and  construction  will  be- 
gin within  about  thirty  days.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  about  sixty  days  to  complete  the  building  and  in- 
still machinery  after  the  work  is  started.  Pending  the 
erection  of  the  plant  the  company  has  leased  a  building 
on  Washington  street  which  will  be  used  to  manufacture 
samples  until  the  main  factory  is  completed.  It  is  also 
their  purpose  to  thoroughly  sample  the  southwest  from 
this  temporary  factory.  The  factory  will  have  a  capacity 
of  3.2,000  cases  a  day. 

(May  we  assume  that  32,000  cakes  are  meant  by  the 
32,000  cases?) 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 
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Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


Marigold  106 
Sunburst  106 
Gasene  106 
Yellowstone  106 
Top  Notch  106 
Milo  106 


Polar  Bear  106 
Brightsbinel06 
Home  Pride  347 
Ammonaptha  347 
Tar  Egg  347 
Cream  Naphtha  313 
Veribest  286 
Bestever  286 


VACUUM  DRYING  APPARATUS-FOB  SOAP,  &c. 


AMERICAN  VACUUM  DRYING  MACHINE  CO., 


=  NEW  YORK  OFFICE  = 
120  LIBERTY  ST. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BEANDS  AEE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  .Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  316 
344    Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y.  Empress  Eugenie  115 

3ir>    Columbia  Ref'g-.  &  M'f'g  Empire  Geranium  337 

Co.  Ltd  , New  Orleans.    Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  8 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  346 
B«ef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat  340 
BlosBom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap 
Dayton.  Ohio. 


Facine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Gexonne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Co. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Carnille  3 
Ceske  Slovonsky  3 
Ceske  Polski  3 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coca  Foam  3 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  c 
Credential  Shaving  Stic 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
<  ry-^tal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 
Carbol 
Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cnltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 


Jack  &  Jill  310 
ic  3  Jack  Pot  340 

Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  FameuxViolettedeSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent^ 
Libertj 's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300- 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexican  o  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Old    English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

i  Hd  '1  ime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Un scented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Ox  olive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
"        Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niei  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Savf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

"  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Shampoo  Tar— Brown  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  O. 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 3 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Dactylis  11 

Dermicura327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  3  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo-)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>'aphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Sext-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roelcford  Scouring 2 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  8 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vino)  a  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 
Wen  del  a  3 
Whale  3 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile344 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
While  Wonder  346 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 
Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 

Zo-Zo  White.Tar  346 

Zanette  3 
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The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  ot  Soap  Brands 

was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


■ 

THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.  if  if  if   if   if 

W 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. ' 

ififif 

218   and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINQHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted  by  au  up-to-date  soap  maker.  Makes  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  milled  toilet  soaps,  floating  soap,  chips, 
boiled  or  on  the  cold  process.  Can  also  handle  cottonseed  foots 
or  soap  stock  with  best  results  obtainable.  20  years  experience. 
Best  of  references.  Address:  O.  P.  care  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  wanted  by  a  practical  soapmaker  in  both  toilet  and 
laundry  also  cold  made;  recover  glycerine  out  of  spent  lye  and 
have  the  kwowledge  of  soap  chemistry.  Can  give  best  of  refer- 
ences as  to  character  and  ability.  If  interested  address:  W. 
X.,  care  of  this  paper. 


A  young,  energetic  man,  now  manager  of  a  soap  company  in 
Canada,  doing  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  textile  trade  in  Canada, 
desires  making  a  change.  Will  accept  a  position  as  manager  or 
assistant  general  manager  of  a  concern  desiring  a  capable  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  hold  of  anything.  Address  J.  N.  W., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


An  experienced  chemist  and  soapmaker  wants  a  position  De- 
cember 1st.  Have  had  17  years  experience  in  toilet  and  laundry 
soap  making,  glycerine  extraction,  etc.,  and  am  considered 
extra  good  on  cotton  seed  foots  soaps.  Have  been  well  trained- 
as  a  soap  and  oil  chemist.  A  1  references.  Address  "Soap 
Chemist,"  2104  West  End  avenue.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  chemist  and  soapmaker  wants  to  make  a  change.  Thor 
oughly  up-to-date  on  all  kinds  of  soaps,  face  creams,  <fec.  Best  of 
references,  including  present  employers.  Address  "Thorough," 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  An  American  Soapmaker,  of  long  experi- 
ence, skilled  in  laundry,  toilet  and  textile  soaps  of  all  kinds, 
having  now  embarked  in  another  business,  which  occupies  about 
half  his  time,  is  open  to  temporory  engagements  (say  one  or 
two  months)  in  any  factory  to  do  any  expert  work  relating  to 
soap.  Reasonable  terms  and  highest  references.  Address:  Ex- 
Superintendent,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 


SOAP-MAKER  WANTED. 

Soapmaker  Wanted:  Who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
making  textile  soaps  for  woolen  mill  purposes;  would  prefer 
man  who  is  chemist.  Write,  stating  salary  wanted  and  ex- 
perience. All  correspondence  treated  confidentially.  Address, 
Textile  Soap,  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale:  Complete  Soap  Plant,  with  established  business, 
located  at  Akron,  N.  Y.,  20  miles  from  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Consist- 
ing of  Engine  and  Boiler,  Powder  Mill,  Chipper,  Crutcher,  Ket- 
tles, Frames,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting,  all  in  first  class  con- 
dition. An  excellent  opening.  For  full  particulars  Address: 
"Drawer  68,"  Akron,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  One  large  continuous  Screw  Plodder,  one  set  soap 
Cutting  Machines  complete,  and  one  Boomer  &  Boschert  Oil 
Press,  used  very  little  and  all  in  very  good  condition.  Cheap 
for  Cash.  Address:  V.  W.  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  Glass  moulds  (andiron  moulds  to  make  them)  for 
moulding  cheap  toilet  soaps.  For  particulars  address:  U.  S.  G., 
care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  A  modern  soap  factory  with  best  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing on  an  economical  basis,  located  in  a  fine  city  in  the 
middle  west,  that  can  not  be  excelled  for  market  of  product,  or 
getting  raw  material,  also  best  social  and  educational  facilities. 
Owner  wants  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health;  will  sell  on 
good  terms,  or  with  the  right  party  may  retain  an  interest  in 
same.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  money 
making  business.  Address:  "E.  B.  J."  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 


HARD-WOOD   BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description.     Krell 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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.Treated  with  the  new  purifying  chemical. 


46 


99 


produces  Crude  Glycerine  of  the  highest  quality 


"Ferriton  "  is  used  like  other  purifying  chemicals;    precipitate  filters  freely  without  excessive  pressure. 
Full  directions  for  best  method  furnished  with  your  first  order. 


Sole  Selling  Agent 
ISAAC  WINKLER  &   BRO. 


THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


50    YEARS* 
RIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American, 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36lBroadwav  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK, 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grade?  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Coes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


-^wir 


New  Edition  of 


aherican 
soaps 


Now  Ready! 


Price,  $15.00,  Post=paid. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

2707  North  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Guaranteed  and  For  Sale  By 
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1W08PECIALTIES: 

WKSdfiPS,  Shampooing,  Toilet  and  Medicated  Soaps 
and  Soap  Creams,  Liquid. 
Fine  Milled  Toilet,  Tooth  and  Potash  Oil  Soaps  ttf 


403-405-407  North  Ave. 


ESTABLISHED  1875. 


BETWEEN  WELLS  &  NORTH  PARK  AVE. 


Chicago,  usa. 


Established  1875 


£-.sUA0DRC5S. 


SOrf&SMIT/IS. 


£/t/CAGD.U.S.A 


PERFECTING 
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Be  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Clieiinst. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  December  1,  1903. 


VOL.   XIV.   No.   4. 


THE 


American  Soap  } 


AND 


)URNAL 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One         Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 

Half           "    

Eighth      "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
Is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  selling  of  soap,  direct  "from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer,"  is  assuming  larger  proportions  rapidly.  The 
great  success  of  one  house,  in  the  use  of  premiums  to 
induce  the  public  to  buy  soap  in  more  than  strictly  retail 
quantities,  has  induced  others  to  enter  into  similar  forms 
of  campaign,  so  that  there  are  by  this  time  a  number 
of  very  carefully  worked  out  plans  in  operation,  which 
hold  out  to  the  public  every  possible  inducement  to  order 
soap  by  the  box,  directly  of  the  factory. 

It  is  no  longer  the  grocer  only  who  can  obtain  valuable 
premiums  for  ordering  soap  in  quantities,  but  the  con- 
sumer is  induced  to  earn  large  premiums  by  not  only 
ordering  his  soap  by  the  box,  but  by  becoming  the  sales- 
man for  the  soap  factory. 

But  this  is  only  one  way  of  circumventing  the  jobber 
and  the  retailer.  Sending  agents  directly  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  consumer,  to  sell  in  box  lots,  is  another.  Mail 
order  plans  of  offering  a  premium  with  even  a  dozen 
cakes  only  is  still  another.  And  then  there  is  the  method 
of  selling  through  local  peddlers,  supplied  from  the  fac- 
tory at  a  distance. 

Altogether  a  large  amount  of  soap  is  finding  its  way 
to  the  public  through  shorter  channels  than  formerly, 
and  if — as  seems  more  than  likely — these  newer  ways 
develop  still  further,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  the 
selling  of  soap  will  undergo  an  "evolution  that  will  pre- 
sent quite  new  problems  to  the  trade. 


"A  new  soap  company  in  Michigan  is  offering  a  clear 
title  to  a  lot  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  with  every 
box  of  soap,  up  to  1 5,000,  purchased.  When  the  holders 
of  the  titles  to  these  lots  find  them  undesirable  and  not 
at  all  valuable  they  will  refuse  to  pay  taxes  and  event- 
ually they  will  revert  to  the  soap  company." 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  exchange.  Did  you  notice  a 
cog  slip  ? 


We  learn  that  at  the  World's  Fair  next  year  there  is 
to  be  a  "Laundry men's  Day"  (on  Sept  15).  This  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  President  McKeen  of  the  Laundry- 
men's  National  Association.  The  day  set  apart  for  the 
soap  manufacturers  has  not  been  determined  on,  so  far 
as  we  know. 


We  find  a  picture  in  the  latest  National  Laundry  Jour- 
nal, showing  the  outskirts  of  a  Spanish  city,  all  available 
space  of  which,  between  the  scenery,  from  foreground  to 
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the  line  of  the  horizon,  is  occupied  by  washed  clothing 
hanging  on  numerous  clothes  lines/ 

The  picture  is  really  very  pretty  and  appropriate  to 
the  paper  printing  it,  but  the  best  thing  about  it  is  the 
inscription:  "A  Washout  on  the  Line." 


Likewise  we  learn  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  is  making  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  bring  about  a  joint  exhibit  of  per- 
fumes at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  Definite  action 
will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  exposition  representatives 
will  be  heard  from  regarding  the  .space  allotted.  The 
negotiations  for  space  will  be  carried  on  by  Henry 
Dalley,  Theodore  Rickseker  and  K.  A.  Hudnut. 


The  late  Carter  Harrison,  for  many  years  mayor  of 
Chicago,  left,  among  other  legacies  to  his  children,  a 
great  deal  of  practical  wisdom  which  he  took  pains'  to 
teach  his  boys.  One  of  his  lessons,  as  nearly  as  we  recol- 
lect it  from  a  newspaper  report  at  the  time,  was:  "My 
son,  speak  to  everyone  whom  yon  meet;  there  ia  no  one 
so  placed,  no  one  so  poor,  no  one  so  apparently  unpromis- 
ing in  useful  conversation,  but  what  you  can  learn  some- 
mg  from  him." 

We  recall  this  saying  now,  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
first  seeing  it  in  print,  on  the  occasion  of  seeing  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Pharmaceutical  Era: 
■  "Is  your  association  to  have  a  clam-bake  this  fall?" 
was  asked  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  drug  associations 
up  the  state. 

"No,  I  guess  not.  No  one  has  started  the  ball  moving 
and  1  am  tired  of  getting  up  everything  and  doing  all 
the  work.  I  want  someone  else  to  do  something  in  asso- 
ciation work.  I  am  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
If  I  am  too  active,  people  accuse  me  of  wanting  to  be 
■It'  all  the  time.  If  I  do  not  take  the  initiative,  then  I 
get.  kicked  for  not  doing  more.  No,  if  we  have  a  clam- 
bake someone  else  will  have  to  get  it  up.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly in  these  social  recreations  as'  they  teach  druggists 
that  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  are  not  all 
rascals,  as'  Ave  used  to  think.  If  everything  is  left  to  the 
president  of  the  association,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  falling 
off  in  interest." 

We  thought,  on  reading  this,  that  possibly  old  Mr. 
Harrison's  advice  might  have  a  point  even  for  soap  man- 
ufacturers. They,  also,  can  profit  perhaps  by  listening 
to  everybody,  say  a  druggist,  for  instance.    • 


Until  a  few  years  ago  a  very  thriving  business  was 
done  by  certain  sharp  middle  men  who  would  buy  up 
at  a  ruinously  low  price  the  entire  stock  of  grocers  and 
other  retailers  and  sell  these  stocks  to  certain  department 
stores  and  others  known  for  managing  extraordinary  bar- 
gains. Needless  to  say,  the  retailers  selling  out  in  this 
way  had  bought  their  stock  mostly  on  credit. 


Later  the  state  of  New  York,  and  after  that  about 
twenty  other  states,  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  selling 
out  of  stocks  in  bulk  in  this  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  creditors  are  notified  of  the  proposed  transaction  in 
time  to  protect  their  interests.  .  This  improvement  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  efforts'  of  the  New  York  Credit 
Men's  Association,  and  the  latter  has  signified  its  readi- 
ness to  send  a  copy  of  the  law  to  anyone  asking  the  sec- 
retary for  it. 


After  all,  there  are  ways  of  making  the  soap  business 
pay.  The  report  of  A.  and  F.  Pears,  Limited,  for  the 
year  ended  30th  June  last,  states  that  the  net  profit  for 
the  year  (after  carrying  £4,705  to  depreciation  fund) 
was  £54,428,  making  with  the  £3,268  brought  forward, 
a  total  of  £57,696.  Deducting  debenture  interest  and 
interim  dividends  on  the  preference  and  ordinary  shares', 
and  carrying  to  reserve  fund  £5,000,  their  remains 
£26,296.  The  directors  now  recommend  the  balance  div- 
idend on  the  preference  shares ;  a  dividend  for  the  half- 
year  ended  June,  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  making  10  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  and  a  dividend  for  the  year  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  deferred  ordinary  shares,  leav- 
ing £946  to  be  carried  forward. 


In  the  very  largely  increased  imports  into  the  Phil- 
ippines during  1903,  as  compared  with  the  year  preced- 
ing, the  United  States  have  had  a  reasonable  share  in 
many  lines'.  This  is  not  true  so  far  as  candles  are  con- 
cerned, these  having  so  far  been  supplied  mostly  by 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  In  perfumery  and  cosmetics 
the  import  has  decreased  by  about  a  third,  but  as  France 
almost  controls  this  trade  so  far,  this  is  of  small  im- 
portance to  us.  Concerning  soap  imported  the  follow- 
ing table  speaks  for  itself: 

COMMON  SOAP. 

1902.  1903. 

Total  imports $3,960  $8,499 

United  States 1,774  2,489 

United  Kingdom 390  1,080 

China 821  2,544 

Hongkong  163  1,584 

ALL  OTHER  SOAl'. 

Total  imports $25,945  $29,472 

United  States 9,101  11,025 

United  Kingdom   7,324  6,990 

Germany   2,421  3,646 

Prance. 3,333  5,523 

China 994  255 


One  of  the  most  successful  and  world-famous  soap 
manufacturing  concerns  has  always  made  it  a  practice 
to  admit  visitors'  to  its  works  most  freely;  more  than 
that,  it  has  gone  to  expense  and  trouble  to  induce  cus- 
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tomers  to  pay  such  visits.  And  what  to  a  great  mam 
scrms  to  appear  a  tremendous  risk,  has  in  this  case 
merely  led  to  an  increasingly  properous  business.  No 
valuable  trade  secrets  have  been  reported  missing  from 
these  works,  either. 


A  drug  clerk  in  Massachusetts,  drinking  oil  of  mir- 
bine  by  mistake,  died  promptly  thereafter,  in  spite  of 
:m  emetic  which  he  took  at  once  on  noticing  by  the  taste 
what  he  had  done.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  from  time 
to  time  the  poisonous  character  of  the  oil  when  taken 
internally. 


Last  mouth  it  was  our  privilege  to  acquaint  our  read- 
ers with  the  discovery  of  a  sea-faring  scientist,  who  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  a  statement  that  he  had 
found  all  manner  of  disease  to  be  due  to  the  use  of 
soap ! 

If  this  item  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  brought  out 
an  enormous  amount  of  comment — more  or  less  inter- 
esting. 

One  paper  says:  "The  outcry  against  the  use  of  soap 
which  has  been  raised  by  a  writer  in  the  Times  calls' 
to  mind  the  fact  that  a  cake  of  soap  once  very  nearly 
caused  the  death  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Argen- 
tine government.  This  official  received  one  morning  a 
box  containing  what  appeared  to  be  a  sample  cake  of 
pome  new  soap,  and  the  recipient  promptly  proceeded 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  washing  his1  hands.  Sud- 
denly, as  the  oflieial  was  rubbing  the  soap  between. his 
bands,  a  blue  flame  shot  up  from  it  into  his  face,  and 
then  followed  a  loud  explosion.  The  chief  constituents 
of  that  cake  of  soap  were  dynamite  and  tar,  and  nearly 
ended  the  existence  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was 
sent." 

Soap  of  that  kind  surely  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  promiscuous  use. 

Another  paper  argues  facetiously:  "American  tramps 
are  supposed  to  abhor  soap,  and  everyone  knows  how 
prosperous  they  are." 

Still  another  says:  "Tittle  Tom,  with  his  dirty  face 
and  paws,  will  hail  the  announcement  with  delight.  Na- 
ture told  him  from  the  first  that  washing  was  all  wrong. 
What's  the  use,  he  wonders.  Face  and  hands  will  get 
soiled  again  in  five  minutes.  Water  is  cold  and  soap  is 
Slimy,  so,  why  not  let  Nature  have  her  way  and  throw 
soap  and  water  to  the  dogs  or  the  ducks?"  Let  us  get 
back  to  aboriginal  principles.  Savages  are  hardy  and 
happy,  and  who  ever  heard  of  one  taking  a  bath  except 
for  the  fun  of  it  in  the  ocean  or  the  river?  It  never 
entered  a  primitive  man's  head  to  bathe  for  cleanliness. 
No  soap  manufacturer  ever  grew  rich  in  the  'Dark  Con- 
tinent' till  the  white  man,  in  his  degeneracy,  went  there 
«ath  his  debilitating  civilization." 


Finally,  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  says:  "It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  letter  of  a  'Colonist/  re- 
garding the  use  of  scap  as  injurious,  will  cause  any  great 
drop  in  the  consumption  of  soap;  its_  use  extends  over 
too  long  a  period  to  be  lightly  discarded.  Lliny  is  the 
first  to  mention  soap,  and  he  declares  it  to  be  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Gauls,  though  he  prefers  the  German  to  the 
Gallic  soap.  It  was  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
early  times,  for  Eichard  of  Devizes,  writing  in  the  reign 
of  Kiehard  L,  quotes  the- words  of  a  Trench  Jew,  who 
wrote  still  earlier :  "At  Bristol  there  is  nobody  who  is 
not  or  has  not  been  a  soapmaker,  and  every  Frenchman 
esteems  soapinakcrs'  as  he  does  nightmen.'  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  soap  was  evidently  largely  manufactured 
at  Coventry,  for  Lobert  of  Gloucester  has  the  lines: 
"  'Soap  about  Coventry,  and  iron  at  Gloucester; 
Metal,  lead,  tin,  in  the  county  of  Exeter.' 

"In  London  the  first  soap  works  was:  established  in 
152-1,  but  those  persons  who  travel  from  Liverpool  street 
to  Stratford  have  reason  for  wishing  that  soap  making 
had  remained  at  Bristol.  Soap  seems  to  have  deterior- 
ated in  Elizabeth's  reign;  historians  record  that  good 
soap  was  almost  an  impossible  luxury,  and  clothes  had 
to  be  washed  with  cowdung,  hemlock,  nettles  and  refuse 
soap,  than  which,  in  Harrison's  opinion,  There  is  none 
more  unkindly  savour.'  In  1711  the  government,  evi- 
dently like  Colonist/  thought  the  use  of  soap  should  be 
curtailed,  and  imposed  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound,  grad- 
ually raising  the  imposition  until  in  1816  it  stood  at 
threepence.  The  taxation  was  abolished  in  1853.  Was 
it  at  that  period  our  degeneracy  commenced?  There  is 
evidently  some  great  hidden  thought  in  the  once  popular 
question,  TTow  are  you  off  for  soap?" 


Receptacle  For  Feeding  Liquid  Soap. 

(Specification  forming  parts  of  letters  patent  No.  741,- 

981,  elated  October  20,  1903.) 
To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern  : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  George  A.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  residing  at  Chicago,  in  the  county 
of  Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  have  invented  certain  new 
and  useful  improvements,  in  receptacles  for  feeding- 
liquid  soap,  etc.,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  the  following 
to  be  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description  of  the  invention, 
such  as  will  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it 
appertains  to  make  and  use  the  same. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  novel  receptacle  for  liquid 
soap  or  other  liquid,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  re- 
ceptacle having  a  valve  so  constructed  as  to  deliver  a 
predetermined  quantity  of  soap  each  time  that  it  is 
operated  ;  and  it  consists  in  the  features  of  construction 
ami  combinations  of  parts  hereinafter  fully  described 
and  claimed. 
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In  the  accompanying  drawings  illustrating  my  in- 
vention, Figure  1  is  a  central  longitudinal  section  of  a 
receptacle  constructed  in  accordance  with  my  invention. 
Fi°'s'  2  and  3  are  detail  transverse  sections  on  the  lines 
2  2  and  3  3,  respectively,  of  Fig.  1. 

In  said  drawings,  A  indicates  the  receptacle,  which 
may  be  of  glass  or  any  other  suitable  material,  having  a 
contracted  neck  portion  B.  The  said  receptacle  A  is  suit- 
ably supported  in  an  inverted  position  in  a  holder  or 
bracket  C,  adapted  to  be  secured  to  a  wall.  The  said 
neck  portion  is  externally  threaded  to  receive  a  sleeve 
D,  carrying  a  valve-chamber  E  and  having  an  internal 
annular,  shoulder  F,  between  which  and  the  end  of  the 
neck  portion  B  a  washer  G,  of  rubber  or  any  other  suit- 
able material,  is  interposed.  The  said  valve-chamber  E 
is  annularly  enlarged  between  its  ends  and  is  provided 
at  its'  lower  end  with  a  valve-seat  II  to  receive  the  plun- 
ger-valve I.  The  latter  is  cylindrical  and  is  provided  at 
both  ends  with  valve-stems  J  and  K,  the  said  stem  J 
consisting  of  a  spider  having  a  plurality  of  arms  fitting 
the  opening  L  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valve-chamber  E, 


said  opening  L  being  of  very  slightly  larger  diameter 
than  the  valve  I  and  said  stem  Iv  having  three  radial 
arms  M,  fitting  the  delivery-opening  of  said  valve-cham- 
ber E.  The  said  valve  lis  of  less  length  than  the  dis- 
tance betwen  the  inlet  and  delivery  ends  of  said  valve- 
chamber  E,  so  that  when  said  valve  rests  on  its  seat,  as 
shown  in  full  lines  in  Fig.  1,  the  liquid  will  be  free  to 
i!ow  into   and  fill   said  valve-chamber,   and  when  said 


valve  is  raised  by  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  said  stem 
K  to  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines',  Fig.  1,  said 
valve  I  will  fill  the  opening  L  and  prevent  further  flow 
from  said  receptacle,  while  the  contents  of  the  said  valve- 
chamber  will  flew  into  the  hand  of  the  operator.  In 
order  to  prevent  constant  flow  of  the  liquid  by  only  par- 
tially raising  said  valve  I,  the  lower  end  of  said  valve- 
chamber  E  above  the  valve-seat  is  contracted  and  made 
cylindrical^  so  thai  said  valve  fits  snugly  the  rem  and 
prevents  the  now  of  liquid  until  the  valve  I  is  raised  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  lower  end  is  above  said  con- 
Lrirted  r.ojtion,  in  which  position  the  opening  L  is 
closed,  said  valve  being  of  slightly  greater  length  than 
the  distance  between  the  upper  end  of  said  contracted 
portion  and  said  opening  L. 

h\  order  to  prevent  the  valve  I  from  being  raised  too 
far,  I  provide  a  stop  1ST,  which  in.  the  instance  illustrated 
consists  of  an  inverted  L-shaped  wire  mounted  in  the 
annular  shoulder  around  the  said  opening  L  and  pro- 
jects into  the  path  of  the  valve-stem  J. 

My  said  device  will  obviously  feed  a  pre-determined 
quantity  of  liquid  at  every  operation  and  is  exceedingly 
simple  aim  durable  in  construction  and  readily  cleaned. 

To  refill  the  receptacle  A,  it  is'  removed  from  the 
bracket  C  and  the  sleeve  D  removed. 

I  claim  as  my 'invention: 

1.  In  a  feeder-  for  liquid  soap  and  the  like,  the  corn- 
bin  a.tion  with  a  receptacle,  of  a  chamber  at  the  lower 
end  of  same,  inlet  and  delivery  openings  at  opposite 
ends  of  said  chamber,  a  cylindrical  valve  in  said  chamber 
alternately  controlling  both  said  openings,  valve-stems' 
at  both  ends  of  said  valve  passing  through  said  openings, 
and  guide-ribs  on  said  valve-stems  engaging  the  walls  of 
said  openings  to  guide  said  valve  in  its  movements. 

2.  In  a  feeder  for  liquid  soap  and  the  like,  the  com- 
bination with  a  receptacle,  of  a  chamber  at  the  lower 
end  of  same  annularly  enlarged  between  its  ends,  an 
inlet-opening  at  the  upper  end  of  said  chamber,  a  deliv- 
ery-opening at  the  lower  end  of  same  of  smaller  diameter 
,than  said  inlet-opening,  a  cylindrical  valvq  in  said 
chamber  alternately  controlling  both  said  openings  and 
corresponding  in  diameter  with  said  inlet-opening,  a 
stem  on  said  valve  projecting  through  said  delivery- 
opening,  and  means  for  guiding  said  valve. 

3.  In  a  feeder  for  liquid  soap  a.nd  the  like,  the  com- 
bination with  a.  receptacle,  of  a  chamber  at  the  lower 
end  of  same  annularly  enlarged  between  its  ends,  an 
inlet-opening  at  the  upper  end  of  said  chamber,  a  deliv- 
ery-opening at  the  lower  end  of  same  of  smaller  diameter 
than  said  inlet-opening  a  cylindrical  valve  in  said  cham- 
ber alternately  controlling  both  said  openings  and  cor- 
responding in  diameter  with  said  inlet-opening,  valve- 
stems  at  both  ends  of  said  valve  projecting  through  said 
openings,  and  guide-ribs  on  said  valve-stems  engaging 
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the  walls  of  said  openings'  to  guide  said  valve  in  its 
movements. 

4-  In  a  feeder  for  liquid  soap  and  the  like,  the  com- 
bination with  a  receptacle,  of  a  chamber  at  the  lower  end 
of  same,  an  inlet-opening  at  the  upper  end  of  said 
chamber,  a  delivery-opening  at  the  lover  end  of  same, 
of  smaller  diameter  than  said  inlet-opening,  a  cylindrical 
valve  longitudinally  movable  in  said  chamber  and  cor- 
responding in  diameter  with  said  inlet-opening,  a  cylin- 
drical passage  in  said  chamber  above  said  delivery-open- 
ing in  which  said  Valve  is  adapted  to  fit,  and  means  for 
operating  said  valve,  said  valve  being  adapted  to  close 
one  of  said  openings  when  the  other  thereof  is  uncovered. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  affix  my  signature  in  presence 
of  two  witnesses.  GEORGE  A.  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Additional  patents  concerning  this  apparatus  are 
pending.) 


Naval  Stores  Matters. 

Jacksonville,  Ma.,  Nov.  23,  1903. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal : 

In  your  last  issue  you  publish  what  can  be  called  the 
••Consumers'  Report"  at  the  convention  held  by  the 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Manufacturers,  and  some  dis- 
cussions bearing  on  the  naval  stores  situation.  That 
milk-and-water  report  gives  a  very  slight  idea  of  what 
the  situation  really  is  and  affords  very  little  hope  for 
relief. 

The  convention  here  held  by  the  Turpentine  Opera- 
tors' Association  on  the  10th  of  September  last,  is  full 
of  matter  of  interest,  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  serious 
illness  I  would  have  supplied  you  sooner  with  import- 
ant information,  but  it  is  not  too  late  yet. 

The  most  important  question  on  the  slate  was  the 
organization  of  a  Tank  and  Warehouse  Company.  The 
i  bject  of  that  organization  was',  and  is,  to  store  away 
large  quantities  of  naval  store  products  when  the  mar- 
ket quotations  should  fail  to  reach  the  prices  wanted 
by  the  producers  (and  they  nearly  all  are  pari  and  parcel 
of  the  more  than  twin  corporations,  the  Turpentine  Op- 
erators' Association  and  the  Consolidated  Naval  Stores 
Co.),  until  the  buyers  behave  and  are  willing  to  submit 
to  that  cornering  in  paying  three  times  the  real  value  of 
the  goods.  In  fact,  these  corporations  are  but  one,  and 
they  both  own  the  "Weekly  Industrial  Record,"  their 
organ.  They  own  also  the  editor  and  manager  of  that 
paper  who  (so  he  declares)  will  fight  to  the  death  against 
anything  or  anybody  that  dares  to  attempt,  do,  or  say 
anything  against  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  produc- 
ers, adding  poetically,  "the  consumers  be  hanged." 

Well,  the  -'-'Operators'  Tank  and  Warehouse  Co.." 
with  half  a  million  dollars  capital  stock,  was  organized 
in  Jacksonville  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  and  the  ap- 
plication for  ^he  charter  was  also  made.     Now,  between 


the  two  fires;  reduction  of  production,  and  the  cornering 
of  the  greater  part  of  that  production  at  the  sweet  will 
of  these  manipulators,  whose  audacity  is  equal  to  their 
conceit,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  to  their  strength,  the 
consumer  can  expect  a  lively  time.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  hear  them  claim  purity  of  products  and  boast  of  their 
Florida  and  Georgia,  laws  against  adulteration.  I  won- 
der if  any  consumer  is  taken  in  by  these  "farcical"  meas- 
ures'. I  wonder  if  anybody  will  believe  that  these  meas- 
ures will  prevent  adulteration.  But  what  about  the 
wilful,  deliberate  adulteration  at  the  still?  Do  these 
captains  of  industry (  ?)  pretend  to  produce  pure  spirits 
of  turpentine  with  two  and  a  half  or  three  barrels  of 
trash  of  repulsive  and  often  poisonous  nature,  introduced 
into  the  still  with  the  gum  ?  Do  the  consumers  realize 
what  that  means  in  connection  with  the  internal  use  as 
medicine  of  such  a  product?  Do  the  consumers  know- 
that  even  rectification  of  such  spirits  cannot  eliminate 
these  impurities?  I  would  rather  take  internally,  spir- 
its' which  I  knew  were  adulterated  with  kerosene  only, 
than  the  one  without  kerosene  but  with  the  impurities 
mixed  with  the  gum  and  distilled  with  the  latter;  the 
risk  would  be  less.  Law  or  no  law,  dear  consumers,  you 
will  have  for  a  long  time  the  enjoyment  of  both  the 
adulteratives  pointed  out.  You  cannot  expect  that  peo- 
ple who  have  surrendered  their  industrial  manhood  into 
the  keeping  of  some  smart  leaders  who  do  the  thinking 
for  them,  to  correct  the  evils  pointed  out.  Where  is 
their  industrial  pride,  if  they  had  any  before  they  made 
abnegation  of  their  self-will?  Do  you  think  that  they 
are  going  to  try  to  make  better  products,  when  they 
know  that  the  improvement  will  not  be  noticed  and  their 
products  mixed  up  with  others  of  less  value?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  and  naturally  it  will  be  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past — the  production  of  impure  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine— unless  the  impurities  are  eliminated  before  dis- 
tillation of  the  gum,  and,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
that  elimination  will  be  made  without  compulsion,  and 
as  compulsion  will  not  be  used,  consumers  will  have  to 
use  impure  spirits  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  because 
the  producer  will  continue  to  perform  the  intelligent 
operation  of  distilling  15  barrels  of  so-called  "'pine  gum" 
while  there  are  really  mixed  with  it  frqm  2%  to  3 
barrels  of  dirt,  rotten  and  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  some  of  poisonous  nature,  which  goes  to  show 
that  they  operate  upon  15  barrels,  while  they  have  really 
but  12  or  121/2  barrels  of  gum  in  the  still,  the  balance 
being  elements  of  adulteration.  Tt  is  argued  that  with 
the  use  of  Hughes'  system  (the  cup  system)  there  will 
be  no  more  impurities,  and  consequently  the  spirits  and 
rosin  will  be  of  superior  quality.  That  is  true,  although 
there  will  be,  even  in  that  case,  impurities  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  still,  but  my  friends, 
have  you  and  idea  of  the  number  of  these  cups  now  in 
use  or  that  will  be  for  the  next  crop?     No,  you  have 
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not;  well,  I  will  tell  yon.  I  have  already  stated  in  the 
"Journal"  that  the  editor  of  the  "Industrial  Record," 
the  operator's  organ,  said  that  the  cups  which  would  be 
in  use  for  the  next  crop  should  be  placed  at  2,000,000 
at  the  most;  he  adds  that  there  would  be  200,000,00-0 
of  boxes  cut  which  would  bring  the  number  of  cups 
to  one  cup  for  every  99  boxes  cut. 

But  statistics  which  appeared  in  many  papers  and 
notably  in  the  "New  York  Herald"  and  which  seem 
reliable,  since  the  name  of  the  operators,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cups  that  each  will  use  show  that  there  would 
be  only  385,000  cups  in  use,  instead  of  the  two  million 
estimated  by  GL  W.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  the  "Industrial 
"Record"  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  the  cups 
n^cd  will  be  about  one  cup  for  every  500  boxes.  Does 
that  proportion  help  in  any  way  the  improvement  in  the 
•purity  of  the  gathered  gum?  Not  a  particle.  To  the 
uninformed  these  published  figures  seem  very  important; 
they  seem  "stately",  but  that  is  because  no  explanation 
is  given  and  the  object  being  the  booming  of  a  name  or 
a  process  or  system,  the  object  is  attained  in  that  way. 

There  are  now  four  or  five  different  appliances  or 
processes,  m.ore  or  less  patented,  of  gathering  the  gum, 
since  the  adopting  of  the  Hughes'  system  by  Prof.  Herty. 
If  the  operators  continue  "boxing"  it  is  not  lack  of  bet- 
ter means',  and  it  will  appear  quite  natural  to  your  read- 
ers if  I  recommend  the  use  of  the  cup,  that  is,  cf  the 
Hughes  system,  -since  they  know  that  I  have  been  the 
first  to  recommend  it  and  to  show  and  explain  it  by 
words  and  illustrations  in  your  number  of  May  1st,  1891. 

I  see  in  our  morning  paper  that  Prof.  Herty  explains 
that  the  Hughes  cup  is  much  in  demand  and  that  the 
outlook  is  very  encouraging;  indeed,  the  use  of  the  cup 
will  be  limited  by  the  capability  of  potters  to  furnish  it, 
but  he  does  not  say  how  many  potters  there  are  who 
can  make  that  cup,  nor  how  many  each  can  make,  so 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  increase 
or  of  its  importance,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  if  there 
are  not  enough,  potteries  to  supply  the  demand,  it  is 
because  the  potters  have  no  confidence  in  the  desire  of 
'  the  operators'  to  use  the  cup,  judging  the  future  by  the- 
past.  Thcv  will  (the  potters)  know  that  a  cup  was  used 
in  France  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  they  know  also 
that  the  turpentine  operators  knew  it  as  well,  and  yet 
they  did  not  want  to  use  it,  and  three  or  four  states  north 
of  Florida  and  part  of  Florida  herself,  tell  the  tale,  so 
the  potters'  were  prudent  and  the  unwilling  operators 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  keep  quiet  and  proceed  with 
the  work  of  "Destruction." 

The  people  are  ignorant  of  all  or  part  of  these  details 
and  the  way  to  stop  the  consequences  of  the  destruction 
of  the  pine  forests  is  to  make  the  people  know  of  these 
consequences  and  by  that  means  arouse  them  to  a  sense 
of  duty  to  protect  themselves  by  such  an  uproar  of  indig- 


nation that  the  depredations  will  have  to  stop.  The 
climatic  change  will  mean  a  great  deal  for  Florida.,  in- 
deed! it  will  mean  everything.  Florida  without  the 
perfection  of  her  climate  would  be  nothing,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  climate,  she  needs  the  "pine  trees" ; 
she  needs  them  all.  Florida  without  her  pine  trees' 
would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable  in  less  than  20  years, 
except  during  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter,  and 
I  call  the  attention  of  those  who  love  her  to  that  possi- 
bility. 

Already  more  than  one  warning  exists.  The  winter 
is  longer  than  it  used  to  be.  The  blooming  of  the  orange 
trees  is  more  than  one  month  later  than  it  used  to  be. 
Ten  years  ago  the  orange  flowers  were  all  gone  by  the 
]  5th  or  20th  of  March,  now  the  blooming  season  begins 
only  in  April.  The  yellow  jasmine,  and,  in  fact,  all 
other  flowers  are  retarded  in  the  same  way. 

Last  summer  the  "Times  Union"  recorded  a  fact 
which  should  open  the  eyes  of  everyone.  It  recorded 
the  fact  that  a  case  of  heat  prostration  had  proved  fatal 
here  in  Jacksonville,  and  that  it  was  the  first  fatal  case 
known  in  Florida. 

Let  scientists  look  for  the  cause  and  they  will  find 
the  source  of  it  in  the  devastation  of  the  forests  north 
of  us,  and  they  will  see  what  can  be  expected  when 
Florida  is  denuded  of  her  pine  trees.  Ask  these  scien- 
tists why  Florida  cannot  be  healthy  without  the  pine 
trees;  they  will  give  you  an  answer  which,  will  show 
that  that  assertion  is  true;  but  in  the  meantime  pro- 
tect the  pine  trees  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  the  aban- 
doning of  the  fatal  boxing  and  the,  use  of  the  Hughes 
cup  or  of  any  kind  of  device  best  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  have  been  very  much  surprised  in  finding  a  para- 
graph in  the  "Industrial  Record"  which,  if  sincere,  de- 
serves of  praise  inasmuch  as  I  remember  that  in  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  its  author,  the  editor,  he  asked  me 
why  I  was  so  severe  against  the  boxing  of  the  trees  and 
as  I  replied  that  boxing  had  destroyed  millions  of  acres 
of  fruits  and  would  destrov  the  forests  of  Florida,  he 
told  me:  "Well,  let  them  be  destroyed;  that  does'  not 
affect  you  personally !"  So  you  may  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise in  reading  this  paragraph :  "The  Industrial  Record 
strongly  urges  anv  process,  whether  it  be  the  Herty  cup, 
ihe  Gardner  tube,  the  Wickers  cup,  the  Gaillard  system, 
or  any  meritorious  svsteffi  that  can  be  demonstrated  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  dear  old  pine,  perpetuate  the  in- 
dustry, that  has  been  and  is  of  such  value  to  the  South, 
and  benefit  the  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  it." 

I  am  pinching  myself  to  s'ee  if  I  am  really  awake,  and 
as  I  know  some  lucubrations  from  the  same  pen  which 
are  to  be  taken  (as  a  dream  for  instance)  to  mean  the 
opposite  of  what  is  explained ^  I  wonder  yet  at  such  spell 
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<:!'  tenderness  for  the  "dear  old  pine*'  which,  up  to  that 
time,  was  good  only  when  "dead!'' 

On  the  whole,  I  have  hardly  spoken  of  the  "revela- 
tions" of  the  convention  of  the  10th  of  September.  I 
will  make  them  the  subject  of  my  next  contribution  and 
I  hope  that  your  readers  will  find  it  interesting,  as  there 
are  some  strong  features  in  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Moulie. 


Australian  Tariff  On  Soap. 

According  to  late  customs  decisions  the  duty  on  soap 
in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  will  hereafter  be: 

Soap,  Castile,  in  tablets,  as  perfumed  soap,  3d  per 
pound.    Acid,  carbolic,  perfumed,  20  per  cent.  ad.  val. 
•  As  perfumery,  tablets,  antiseptic,  as  drugs  (free  list), 
free. 


Determining  The  Melting  Points  of 
Fats,  Etc. 

Kraemer  and  Sarthou  ("Nduv.  Eem.)  propose  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  determining  the  melting  point  of 
fats,  resins,  etc.  Twenty  grams  of  the  substance  are 
melted  in  a  small  dish  of  a  size  and  shape  so  chosen  that 
the  liquid  will  have  a  depth  of  10  millimeters'.  An  open 
glass  tube  7  or  8  millimeters  in  diameter  is  then  dipped 
into  the  melted  liquid,  the  upper  end  closed  with  the 
t,  and  the  enclosed  liquid  withdrawn  and  allowed  to 
solidify.  Five  grams  of  mercury  are  then  poured  into 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  upon  the  solidified  cylinder  of 
Eat  or  wax.  This  is  then  suspended  in  a  beaker  of  cold 
water  containing  a  thermometer  so  placed  that  the  bulb 
is  I m 'side  the  cylinder  of  solidified  material.  The  beaker 
i-  placed  in  a  larger  one  also  containing  water  and  serv- 
ing as  a  water  bath  and  the  whole  cautiously  heated. 
The  temperature  taken  at  the  moment  when  the  column 
of  mercury  displaces  the  cylinder  of  wax  or  other  ma- 
terial, is  the  melting  point  required. 


A  Cod  Liver  Oil  Story. 

\  correspondent  sends  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
an  account  of  a  cod  liver  oil  transaction  which  he  ob- 
tained  first  hand  from  one  of  the  interested  parties,  the 
truth  of  which  he  guarantees.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
largest  refiners  in  Norway  consigned  a  number  of  bar- 
iv U  of  cod  liver  oil  to  a  large  wholesale  house  in  London. 
A  rival  firm  in  the  same  town  knowing  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  being  short  of  oil  to  fill  certain  contracts,  sent 
a  representative  to  Hull,  who  traveled  in  the  same 
steamer  as  the  oil.  This  representative  saw  the  casks 
•1  for  London.  He  then  followed  them  to  their  des- 
tination, bougEt  them  from  the  purchaser  at  a  large 
profit  to  the  seller,  and  consigned  them  back  to  Hull. 


afterwards  taking  train  himself  and  traveling  in  the 
same  steamer  back  to  Norway,  of  course,  delivering  the 
oil  to  his  own  firm.  This'  incident  shows  the  extreme 
nature  of  the  Norwegian  cod  liver  oil  famine,  and  the 
desperate  measures  adopted  by  some  of  the  refiners  to 
fulfill  contracts. 


Soap  Blocks  or  Tablets. 

English  patent,  No.23,561.  Eobert  Brown,  Donagh- 
more,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland;  Soap  and  Candle  Man- 
ufacturer. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  blocks 
and  tablets  of  soaps. 

In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect,  I  make  my  soap 
tablets  or  bars  with  a  toy,  a  bottle  of  perfume,  a  coupon, 
a  prize  being  given  for  a  certain  number  collected,  or 
other  gift  inside  at  or  about  the  middle,  so  that  when  the 
soap  is  used  off,  the  article  in  qirestion  will  appear.  This 
internal  toy  or  gift  may  be  a  little  china  fish  or  duck, 
etc.,  on  which  advertisements  may  be  displayed  if  desired, 
and  made  with  a  hollow  air-tight  chamber  so  as  to  render 
the  soap  buoyant.  This  will  enable  a  heavy  soap  such  as  a 
milled  toilet  soap;,  to  float,  and  the  soap  can  have,  if  de- 
sired, though  not  necessarily,  the  appearance  or  shape 
outside,  of  the  article  that  has  been  placed  inside.  The 
article  that  has  been  placed  inside  the  tablet  could,  for 
example,  be  a  ping-pong  ball,  and  this  could  be  used  as 
an  advertisement  if  the  name  of  the  soap  or  the  person 
who  sold  it  was  displayed  on  the  balls. 

By  this  invention  the  soap  can  be  made  very  attractive, 
and  can  be  used  largely  as  an  advertising  medium.  There 
will  be  less  soap  in  each  block  or  tablet,  without,  how- 
ever, reducing  the  external  size,  thus  effecting  economy 
in  cost.  Furthermore,  the  article  inside  the  block  will, 
I  believe,  prevent  the  remnants  of  the  cake  breaking  up, 
thus  avoiding  any  fragments'  remaining  in  the  soap  dish, 
which  would  cause  an  untidy  appearance,  and  avoiding 
also  a  waste  of  the  soap. 


15he  Analysis  of  Soap. 

By  S.  .  Culbertson,  Denver,  Col.,  in  National  Laundry 
Journal. 
There  is  no  supply  bought  by  the  laundryman  where 
adulteration  can  be  practiced  to  such  an  extent  as  in  his 
soap ;  and,  as  it  is  the  chief  item  of  his  supply  bill,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  know  just  the  value  of  his 
purchase.  This  can  seldom  be  known  by  actual  use  in 
the  wash-room — the  so-called  wash-room  test  is  a  delu- 
sion, as  a  rule,  for  the  reason  that  conditions  vary  to 
such  a  great  extent.  There  are  few  laundries  where  the 
amount  of  work  is  constant,  week  in  and  week  out,  and 
also  where  the  character  of  the  work  is  the  same,  and 
unless  these  conditions  are  the  same  and  the  hardness 
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of  the  water  used  is  the  same,  the  run  for  priods  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soap  will  be  lacking  in  value. 

What  makes  such  a  run  of  less  value,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  certain  adulterants  have  in  themselves  great 
detergent  properties,  though  they  are  adulterants  for 
the  reasons  that  they  are  not  soap  and  cost  less'  than  soap. 
Now,  such  an  adulterated  soap  would  make  nearly  as 
good  a  run  as  a  pure  soap,  yet  the  user  of  it  might  be 
paying  far  more  than  the  soap  was  worth.  Fillers  of 
carbonate  of  soda,,  silicate  of  soda  and  rosin  soap  all 
have  this  detergent  power. 

The  only  true  test  of  a  soap,  therefore,  is  an  analysis ; 
yet  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  laundrymen  to 
this  important  subject  that  the  writer  has  never  seen 
any  extended  discussion  of  it  in  any  of  the  laundry  trade 
journals;  and  he  has  never  seen  any  scheme  of  analysis 
in  any  work  upon  soap  making,  or  .soap  analysis,  that  was 
riot  too  technical  for  the  comprehension  of  those  who  are 
not  thoroughly  grounded  in  analytical  chemistry.  To 
write  upon  the  subject  without  being  to  some  extent 
technical  is  manifestly  impossible,  but  in  the  present 
article  I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  clear  to  the  or- 
dinary laundryman,  asking  only  that  he  have  at  least 
a  common  school  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

FIRST — WATER. 

The  most  common  adulterant  of  soap  is  water,  and 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  how  much  water  a 
soap  contains  will  be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  soap 
may  contain  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  water  and  yet  in 
bar  or  cake  form  may  have  a,  fair  amount  of  firmness'. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  soaps  made  in  part,  or  in 
whole  of  cocoanut  oil. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  proceed  as  follows: 

Take  a  sample  of  soap,  if  in  chip  form,  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  barrel,  or  sack,  where  it  has  been  less  exposed 
to  atmospheric  conditions,  either  of  dryness  or  moisture. 
If  the  soap  to  be  tested  is  in  bar  form  take  the  sample 
from  the  center  of  the  cake  and  cut  the  part  selected  into 
fine  chips.  The  sample  should  be  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed 
corked  bottle  to  preserve  a  constant  percentage  of  mois- 
ture. Weigh  out  20  grammes  of  the  sample  and  place 
in  a  tared  beaker  and  dry  at  a  not  too  great  beat  until 
it  is  found  by  repeated  Aveighings'  that  there  is  no  further 
loss  of  weight.  The  loss  of  weight  after  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  beaker  indicates  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  20  grammes  of  soap.  Multiplying  this  by  5  we 
find  the  amount  in  100  grammes,  which  is'  the  percentage 
of  moisture. 

The  laundryman  will  find  a  convenient  place  for  dry- 
ing his  sample  on  the  floor  of  his  hurricane  dry  room, 
placing  the  beaker  containing  it  in  some  corner  where 
it  will  be  protected  from  the  trucks  and  over  the  top  of 
the  beaker  placing  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  held  down 
by  a  convenient  weight  to  prevent  the  admission  of  fly- 
ing lint.    If  he  uses  the  old  style  dry  room,  a  place  on 


the  coils'  may  be  made  by  putting  a  piece  of  tin  thereon  in 
such  a  position  that  the  beaker  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  draws  going  in  and  out. 

SECOND—MATTER  INSOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 

Many  soaps  are  loaded  with  terra  alba,  clay,  sand, 
etc.  Some  are  made  for  scouring  purposes  with  fine 
sand  as  the  chief  component,  and  several  years  ago  there 
was  a  soap  sold  which  contained  some  Fuller's  earth. 
Laundrymen  are  not  often  caught  by  such  soaps,  how- 
ever, as  they  soon  detect  them  owing  to  the  quick  ac- 
cumulation of  insoluble  matter  in  the  bottom  of  their 
soap  tanks.  It  is  well,  however,  to  examine  the  sample 
for  insoluble  matter,  and  to  this  end  weigh  carefully  5 
grammes  of  the  original  undried  soap  and  dissolve  in 
distilled  water.  While  still  hot  filter  on  a  tared  filter, 
washing  the  filter  carefully  with  hot  water  so  that  none 
of  the  soap  remains  in  it.  Now  weigh  the  dried  filter 
with  its  contents  and  subtract  the  original  tare.  The 
result  is  the  weight  of  insoluble  matter  in  5  grammes 
of  soap;  this  multiplied  by  20  will  be  the  amount  in 
100  grammes.    In  other  words,  the  percentage. 

When  it  is  desirable  the  insoluble  residue  may  be  fur- 
ther examined  to  determine  its  composition,  but  this  is 
necessary  only  in  special  cases  and  can  be  of  scarcely  any 
value  to  the  laundryman  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  soaps 
rarely  contain  over  1  per  cent,  of  matter  insoluble  in 
water.  To  know  that  is  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  substance.  Therefore  the 
writer  does  not  take  the  space  to  consider  the  process 
involved. 

THIRD UNSAPONIFIED  FATTY  MATTER. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  know  whether  or  not  a 
soap  contains  unsaponified  fatty  matter  insomuch  as' 
the  presence  of  it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  proper 
laundering  of  any  class  of  goods.  It  is  likely  to  be 
present  in  considerable  quantities  in  soaps  made  by  the 
so-called  cold  process;  also  in  soaps  that  have  not  been 
carefully  made  by  the  salting  out  method  in  general  use. 
Tallow  may  be  boiled  for  days  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  of  1.25  degrees  specific  gravity  without  produc- 
ing soap.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  unless  the  soap  maker 
uses  caution  in  the  strength  of  his  caustic  solutions, 
whether  they  be  of  potash  or  soda,  his  product)  will  be 
quite  apt  to  contain  uncombined  fatty  matter.  The 
laundryman,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  carefulness 
of  his  soap  maker  by  several  tests,  need  not  have  recourse 
to  this  section  each  time  he  examines  his  soap.  By  the 
process  to  be  described  any  essential  oil  for  scenting  pur- 
poses will  be  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  unsapon- 
ified fatty  matter,  but  since  such  essential  oils  are  very 
small  in  quantity  and  will  be  again  removed  by  the  pro- 
cess, the  accuracy  of  the  result  will  not  be  interfered 
with.  When,  however,  certain  hydrocarbons  exist,  as 
petroleum,  vaseline  or  other  coal  tar  oils,  also  when  car- 
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bolic  or  kindred  acids  are  present  in  excess  of  the  caustic 
alkali  of  the  soap,  these  substances  will  dissolve  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  unsaponified  fatty  matter,  and  will 
interfere  with  the  result  unless  their  quantity  be  deter- 
mined previously  by  another  process.  However,  this 
other  process  is  not  considered  here  insomuch  as  the 
substances  mentioned  exist  for  the  most  part  in  med- 
icated soaps  only.  I  know  of  but  one  laundry  soap  con- 
taining  hydro-carbon,  and  it  is'  a  bar  soap  and  not  a 
chip  soap.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  process  recommend- 
ed here  is  accurate  for  any  soap  used  by  laundrymen. 

Some  chemists  recommend  the  use  of  a  Soxhlett  ex- 
traction apparatus,  but  I  have  found  the  process  slow. 
It  is  sufficient  to  weigh  carefully  5  grammes  of  the  orig- 
inal soap;  rub  it  in  a  mortar  with  rigolene,  petroleic 
ether  or  a  high  test  gasoline  or  with  ethyl  ether.  Filter 
i he  solution;  wash  the  mass  in  the  mortar  with  more 
of  the  solvent,  passing  it  also  through  the  filter.  In  fil- 
tering pass  the  liquid  into  a  beaker  that  has  been 
weighed:  evaporate  the  filtrate,  when  the  solvent  and 
any  essential  oil  used  for  scenting  will  be  evaporated; 
weigh  the  beaker  and  contents  and  subtract  its1  tare. 
The  result,  multiplied  by  20,  will  be  the  percentage  of 
uncombined  fatty  matter. 

Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  evaporating  this 
solution,  as  the  solvents  employed  are  highly  inflam- 
mable. If  rigolene  is  used,  or  ether,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  the  beaker  in  hot  water.  The  writer  finds  it  very 
convenient  to  place  the  beaker  on  the  top  of  a  steam 
trap. 

1  have  detailed  the  above  method  as  the  one  most 
used.  The  method  I  follow  in  this  process  is,  on  the 
whole,  I  believe,  less  cumbersome  and  gives  results  which 
cheek  accurately  with  theoretical  results.  The  5 
grammes  of  soap  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water  by  the 
aid  of  heat  and  are  then  poured  into  a  separatory  fun- 
nel (the  globe-shaped  with  glass  stopper  and  ground 
glass  stopcock).  Then  into  the  beaker  that  has  con- 
tained the  soap  solution  pour  several  ounces  of  ethyl 
ether;  shake  it  around  and  then  pour  into  the  funnel. 
Repeat  with  another  ounce  or  two.  Now  cork  the  fun- 
nel and,  while  tightly  holding  down  the  cork  agitate  the 
whole.  Next  allow  the  ethereal  or  hydrocarbon  layer 
to  rise  to  the  top,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  remove  the 
cork  to  allow  the  pressure  of  evaporated  ether,  or  hydro- 
carbon to  escape.  Then  with  the  cork  still  out,  turn  the 
stop  cock  at  the  bottom  and  allow  all  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion to  escape.  Then  add  water,  agitate  and  allow  it  to 
escape  through  the  stop-cock  as  before.  Eepeat.  Now 
pour  the  remaining  solution  into  a  weighed  beaker  and 
rinse  the  funnel  with  more  of  the  solvent,  pouring  the 
rinsings  into  the  beaker.  Evaporate  and  weigh  as  in 
the  former  process.  The  solvent  will  have  contained  the 
unsaponified  fatty  matter  in  solution.     Be  careful  that 


neither  of  these  processes  is  performed  in  a  room  where 
a  light  or  a  fire  is  burning. 

FOURTH — GLYCEROL. 

Having  touched  upon  the  subject  of  cold  process  soap 
in  the  last  process  it  is  in  order  to  consider  the  subject 
of  glycerol  now.  Tor  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
chemistry  of  soap  making,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
tallow  consists  of  three  acids,  known  as  stearic,  oleic  and 
palmitic,  in  combination  with  a  base,  glycerol.  Upon 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  base  to  the  tallow,  these  acids' 
combine  with  the  alkali  to  form  soap,  while  the  glycerol 
is  set  free.  By  the  usual  method  oi  soap  making  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  fact  that  soap  is  insoluble  in  brine, 
to  purify  it.  Upon  the  addition  of  sufficient  common 
salt  to  a  kettle  of  soap,  the  soap  separates  from  the 
water  and  floats  on  top.  The  water  containing  impur- 
ities, excess  alkali,  and  glycerol  is  drawn  off  from  below 
and  thus  the  glycerol  is  removed  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  analysis  of  such  soap.  Certain  toilet  soaps  are  called 
glycerinesoaps,  and,  many  of  them  contain  glycerol  to 
greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  consideration  of  them 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  cold  process,  however,  does  not  provide  for  the 
removal  of  glycerol  or  impurities;  they  are  not  "salted 
out,"  and  in  soaps  made  by  this  process  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  a  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
this  base.  If  the  soap  has'  been  thoroughly  kiln-dried 
before  marketing  a  large  proportion  of  glycerol  will 
have  been  evaporated  and  the  result  will  not  show  the 
amount  originally  in  the  soap.  It  will  show,  though,  the 
amount  sold  to  the  laundryman  in  lieu  of  soap.  In  cold 
process  soaps  when  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
the  water  introduced  in  the  process  of  soap  making  the 
result  will  show  the  full  amount  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  tallow  by  alkali. 

The  following  test  is  useless  in  the  presence  of  sugar 
for  it  will  appear  as  glycerol,  but  the  test  is  recommend- 
ed inasmuch  as  sugar  takes  no  part  in  laundry  soap, 
though  it  does  in  some  toilet  soaps.  The  method  is  that 
of  Lewkowitsch.  To  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  5 
grammes  of  the  original,  undried  soap  add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  the  fatty  acids 
to  separate  as  described  in  a  subsequent  process.  "While 
still  warm  filter  to  separate  the  fatty  acids  and  insoluble 
matter.  Next  make  the  filtrate  neutral  by  the  addition 
of  barium  carbonate  and  boil  down  over  a  water  bath  to 
the  consistency  of  syrup.  Extract  this  syrup  with  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  1  part  ether. 
Filter  and  evaporate  on  a  water  bath  at  as  low  a  temper- 
ature as  possible  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  glycerol. 
When  the  resultant  fluid  has  lost  the  odor  of  alcohol 
and  ether  proceed  by  Hehner's  method  of  determine  the 
amount  of  glycerol. 

Prepare  the  reagents  in  the  following  way : 
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Potassium  dichromate  solution:  To  200  cubic  centi- 
metres of  distilled  water  add  37 .43  gms.  of  chemically 
pure  potassium  dichromate  and  75  c.c.  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid:  then  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  amount 
when  cool  to  500  c.c. 

Ferrous  ammonium  Sulphate  solution:  Dissolve  120 
gms.  e.  p.  in  500  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  standardize 
upon  the  potassium  dichromate  solution  so  that  1  c.c. 
of  the  one  exactly  neutralizes  1  c.c.  of  the  other.  1  c.c. 
of  potassium  solution  now  represents  0.01  gm.  of  gly- 
cerol. 

The  glycerol  having  been  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  dis- 
tilled water,  use  one-quarter  of  it,  or  25  c.c,  placing 
it  in  a  clean  beaker  with  40  c.c.  of  the  standard  dichro- 
mate solution  and  15  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Heat 
the  beaker  for  two  hours  in  a  water  bath.  Then  titrate 
back  with  the  ferrous  ammonium  sulpbate.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  40  c.c.  of  dichromate  used  originally 
and  the  number  of  c.c.  of  ferrous  solution  used  to  neu- 
tralize, represents  the  number  of  c.c.  of  dichromate  used 
in  oxidizing  the  glycerol.  As  1  c.c*  of  the  dichromate 
represents  0.01  gm.  of  glycerol,  multiply  the  number  by 
4  because  one-quarter  of  the  sample  was  taken  and  then 
by  20,  because  5  gm.  were  operated  on  instead  of  100, 
and  then  by  0.01  or  more,  shortly  multiply  the  number 
of  c.c.  of  dichromate  used  by  glycerol  by  0.80  to  obtain 
the  percentage  of  glycerol  in  100  parts  of  the  original 
soap.  I  give  this  subject  more  attention,  perhaps,  than 
it  deserves,  but  insomuch  as  a  number  of  soap  makers 
are  using  the  cold  process,  and  as  the  presence  of  glycerol 
in  laundry  soap  is  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  has  been  made,  I  have  thought  it  well 
to  go  into  the  subject  at  some  length. 

FIETH — PATSY  MAIT3?K. 

Weigh  out  5  gms.  of  the  original  undried  soap,  dis- 
solve by  boiling  in  about  100  gms'.  of  distilled  water,  us- 
ing a  tared  beaker  of  about  500  gms.  capacity,  and  rather 
broad,  to  prevent  boiling  over.  While  still  gently  boil- 
ing add  30  c.c  of  a  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Boil  until  the  white  emulsion-looking  resultant  fluid  has 
been  reduced  to  clear  melted  fat,  floating  upon  the  top 
of  the  clear,  or  almost  clear,  liquid.  Set  aside  and  allow 
to  cool.  When  the  fat  is  formed  into  a  calve  on  top  pour 
off  liquid  into  another  beaker  and  save  for  a  future  pro- 
cess. If  the  fat  is  of  some  oil  and  does  not  solidify,  add 
a  known  weight  of  white  wax  which  will  melt  and  join 
with  the  oily  layer,  afterwards  cooling  into  solid  form. 
Into  the  original  beaker  containing  the  fatty  matter  pour 
hot  water  and  bring  to  a  boil ;  afterward  allowing  the 
cake  to  cool  and  removing  water  as  before,  adding  it  to 
the  original  water.  Repeat  the  operation.  Now  dry  the 
cake  of  fatty  matter  slowly.  Its  weight,  with  the  beaker 
containing  it,  when  the  beaker's  weight  is  subtracted  and 
that  of  any  wax  that  may  have  been  added,  will  repre- 


sent the  amount  of  fatty  matter,  and  when  multiplied 
by  20  will  give  the  percentage  of  fatty  matter. 

The  method  of  manipulation  given  here  is  the  one 
usually  adopted;  but  the  writer  has  devised  a  means  of 
separation  that  is  much  more  convenient  and  accurate, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  quicker.  He  has  had  made  a 
beaker  of  about  800  gms.  capacity,  blown  with  a  glass 
tube  and  stop-cock  on  the  side  just  above  the  bottom. 
The  fats  are  separated  by  acid  as  above  in  this  (its 
weight  being  known)  and  after  a  few  minutes  for  all 
matter  to  arise  to  the  top,  the  stop-cock  is  opened  and 
the  aqueous  layer  drawn  off,  allowing  it  to  run  a  drop 
at  a  time  near  the  end  so  that  the  shutting  off  of  the 
stop-cock  at  the  proper  time  may  be  easily  accomplished. 
The  beaker  is  tilted  that  the  tube  may  be  the  lowest 
point  of  it. 

Hot  water  being  now  added  to  the  beaker  and  agitated 
the  operation  is'  repeated  and  again  repeated.  Now  the 
beaker  and  its  fatty  contents  are  ready  for  weighing 
without  waiting  for  the  fat  to  cool.  The  operator  must 
be  sure  that  no  drop  of  water  remains  in  the  outer  tube 
of  the  stop  cock  by  capillary  attraction.  These  would  be 
weighed  as  fat.  The  operator  will  observe  that  if  there 
has  been  found  any  free  fat  by  process  No.  3,  the  per- 
centage must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  found  here. 
Also  if  there  be  found  any  resin  present  by  process  No. 
7  the  weight  of  that  must  also  be  deducted;  because  it 
and  also  the  free  fat  will  have  been  separated  by  the  said 
operation  as  though  it  were  combined  fat.  This  gives  us 
then  the  net  percentage,  inclusive  of  water  of  hydrolysis 
that  has  been  taken  up  by  the  fatty  matter  in  the  chem- 
ical process  of  separation  by  the  acid,  and  to  obtain  the 
true  amount  of  combined  fatty  matter  multiply  the  net 
result  by  .97  (Allen)  otherwise  the  total  addition  of  the 
analysis  would  run  above  100  per  cent. 

In  handling  eocoanut  oil  soaps  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  fatty  acids  of  this  oil  are  slightly  •soluble  in  water. 
Therefore  use  as  little  water  as  can  be  operated  with, 
and  to  it  before  treating  with  acid,  add  some  c  p.  salt; — 
use  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  sulphuric  if  conven- 
ient. Thereby  the  error  will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  un- 
appreciable.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  in  washing 
the  fatty  matters  from  such  soap,  brine  should  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  pure  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Attempts  to  Appropriate  Common 
Words  as  Trade-Marks. 

In  Cooke  &  Cobb  Co.  vs.  Miller,  decided  by  the  New 
•York  Court  of  Appeals  in  January,  1902.  it  was'  held 
that  the  word  "favorite  in  the  label  of  a  letter  file  was 
not  subject  to  exclusive  appropriation  as  a  trade-mark. 
The  general  policy  of  this  decision,  that  adjectives  de- 
noting abstract  qualities  may    not    be    pre-empted    as 
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private  property,  is  in  line  with  the  current  of  authority 
outside  ox  this  State.    An  example  may  be  found  in  the 

decision  oi  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery  in  Levi 
vs.  Shoenthall,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  word  "in- 
comparable" was  not  susceptible  of  individual  monopoli- 
zation. 

The  latest  utterance  of  the  New  York  Court  oi'  Ap- 
peals on  the  subject,  in  Barrett  Chemical  Co.  vs.  Stem 
(October  1903),  has  taken  even  more  decided  ground 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  all  persons  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
wordfs.  It  appears  that  the  plaintiffs  assignor  had 
adopted  and  used  the  term  "Eoachsault"  as  descriptive 
of  a  preparation  for  destroying  roaches  and  other  in- 
sects. The  defendant  manufactures  and  sells  an  article 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  label  which  de- 
scribes his  article  as  "Roach  Salt."  In  holding  that  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  injunctive  relief,  the  Court 
of  Apeals  uses  the  following  language : 

"The  sole  question  in  the  case  is  whether  the  plaintiff 
has  a  technical  trade-mark  that  has  been  invaded  by  the 
act  of  the  defendant.  Both  parties  are  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  and  both  have  made  use  of  a  common 
word  to  describe  the  character,  quality  and  use  of  an 
article  for  destroying  insect  life.  The  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  made  use  of  the  word  before  the  defendant  did 
not  give  him  the  exclusive  right  to  it,  since  it  was  mere- 
ly descriptive  of  the  article.  There  is  no  allegation  or 
finding  that  any  fraud  was  intended  or  committed,  or 
that  the  defendant,  by  the  use  of  the  word,  palmed  off 
his  goods  to  the  public  as  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
case  in  its  legal  aspect,  is  practically  the  same  as  if  each 
party  had  labeled  his  goods  'Roach  Poison'  instead  of 
'Roach  Salt.'  They  are  all  common  descriptive  words, 
indicating  to  the  purchaser  of  the  article  that  it  was  a 
powder  or  preparation  for  destroying  roaches  or  other 
insects;  and  when  the  two  labels  are  compared  with 
respect  to  size,  color,  character  and  advertising  caption, 
descriptive  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached,  they  are. 
so  dissimilar  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  observer 
possessing  reasonable  intelligence  who  wanted  to  procure 
the  plaintiff'  goods  would  be  likely  to  be  deceived,  or 
mistake  the  defendant's  article  for  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  clement  of  deception  of  the 
public,  through  similarity  of  packages  or  other  means 
calculated  to  mislead,  is  expressly  eliminated.  The  case, 
in  our  judgment,  goes  further  than  Cooke  &  Cobb  Co. 
vs.  Miller,  because  the  plaintiff  had  combined  the  words 
"roach"  and  "salt"  in  a  single  term  with  a  peculiar 
orthography,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  appellate  division  in  the  same 
case,  that  "Roachsault"  "is  in  no  sense  descriptive  of  the 
article  sold,  but  is  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful  designation 
of  the  compound.     This  brings  it  within  that  class  of 


terms  or  words  which  may  be  adopted  as  a  trade-mark 
or  word,  and  in  which  the  user  or  inventor  acquires  a 
property  right  which  the  law  protects." — N.  Y.  Law 
Journal. 


Tariffs  and  Soap. 

London,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  and  Leeds  are  the 
principal  centers  of  the  British  soap-making  industry. 
Probably  the  metropolis  enjoys  as  much  of  the  home 
trade  as  all  the  other  places  combined,  but  the  city  of 
the  Mersey  appropriates  a  large  slice  of  the  export  trade. 
London  soap-makers  are  somewhat  divided  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposition  for  the  imposition  of  a  10  per 
cent,  duty  on  manufactured  articles  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Soap  of  the  value  of  £428,853  reached  these  shores 
from  abroad  last  year,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
quantity  being  even  greater  this  year.  The  imports  for 
the  nine  months  ending  September  amounted  to  £382,- 
962,  while  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1901  and  1902  ^YCYe  £237,633  and  £290,716.  Nearly 
three-fourths  come  from  the  United  States',  and  the  f ear 
of  certain  employers  is  lest  anything  should  be  done 
which  would  tempt  Brother  Jonathan  to  dump  himself, 
instead  of  his  soap,  in  England  and  thus  provoke  an  at- 
tack from  within,  not  upon  our  home  industry  alone, 
but  upon  our  export  trade  as  well.  What  Great  Brit- 
ain's home  trade  was  last  year  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  her  exports  were  officially  returned  as  follows : 

Av.  price 
Tons.         per  ton.  Value.    . 

£     s.    d.  £       s.    d. 

Cape 9,994         22     0     0         219,868     0     0 

China 5,700         17  15     0         101,175     0     0 

West  Indies  . . .   4,300         18     6     8  78,833     6     8 

Bombay   3,904         19     0     0  74,176     0     0 

Belgium 2,500         23  10     0  58,750     0     0 

Brazil 1,400         17     0     0  23,800     0     0 

Straits  Settle- 
ments      1,574         18     0     0  28,332     0     0 

Canada 145         45     5     0  6,561     5     0 

Canary  Islands .  1,400         16     0     0  22,400     0     0 

Bengal 1,329         27  15     0  36,879  15     0 

Burmah   1,300         IS     0     0  23,400     0     0 

Total    33,546  674,175     6     8 

Since  1898  our  total  exports  have  gone  up  more  than 
30  per  cent,  all  round— 37^  to  foreign  countries,  and 
261  t°  British  possessions.  But  our  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  Newfoundland  have  fallen  71^  per 
cent.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  colonies  take  the  mother 
country's  high-priced  soaps,  thus  looking  to  her  for 
their  luxuries,  but  depending  upon  themselves  for  their 
necessities.  An  important  London  soap  manufacturer 
assured  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  recently, 
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that  the  prohibitive  tariff:  had  done  Germany  very  little 
good.  There  was  not,  he  declared,  a  single  big  soap 
manufacturer  in  the  whole  of  the  Kaiser's  empire,  but  a 
number  of  little  men  have  combined,  together  and  pro- 
duced a  very  bad  soap.  "I  am  not  given  to  selfishness," 
added  this  expert,  "but  I  uo  not  yet  see  what  benefit  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  can  confer  upon  the  English  soap 
trade,  though  I  am,  of  course,  open  to  conviction.  Com- 
petition has  been  intensely  severe  of  late.  By  adopting 
modern  methods  arid  keeping  our  plant  up  to  date  we 
may  hold  our  own;  but  if  we  provoke  an  American  in- 
vasion we  do  not  know  where  we  shall  be  landed." 

These,  however,  were  certainly  not  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Frederick  Cleaver,  head  of  the  firm  of 
P.  S.  Cleaver  &  Sons.  With  unmistakable  emphasis  this 
gentleman  proclaimed  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary's  fiscal  policy.  "Why,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  tones  of  indignant  remonstrance,  "if  we 
export  soap  to  the  United  States  we  have  got  to  pay  a 
duty  of  something  like  80  per  cent.  And  yet  the  Amer- 
icans a.re  allowed  to  dump  down  their  stuff  in  England 
without  paying  a.  brass  farthing.  It  is  monstrously  un- 
fair. While  our  foreign  competitors  are  amassing  huge 
fortunes  we  are  quietly  looking  on  under  the  delusion 
that  we  are  teaching  the  world  a  grand  lesson  in  com- 
mercial morality.  Commercial  fiddlesticks !  Commer- 
cial stupidity  rather !  This  sort  of  thing — this  one-side 
free  trade — ought  to  have  stopped  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  glory  in  Chamberlain  for  leaving  office  and  put- 
ting his  hands  to  the  plough.  That's  patriotism  if  you 
like.  ISTo  wonder  the  foreigners  are  squirming  now  that 
they  see  their  little  game  is  up." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 


T5he  So8k.p  Industry  In  Marseilles. 

(Reported  by  the  British  Consul.) 

Marseilles  soap  manufacturers  have  established  their 
reputation  by  the  superior  quality  of  their  soap  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  ingredients  employed  should  be  of 
the  very  finest  quality.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
demand  for  Indian  cotton-seed  here,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  Linter  cotton  and  its  use  in  the  making  of  wicks 
and  paper  will,  consequently,  not  become  a  Marseilles 
industry. 

A  common  brown  soap  is  made  at  Marseilles  from  the 
residue  of  cotton-seed  oil  after  refining,  the  process 
adopted  in  refining  the  oil  making  the  residue  suitable 
to  the  purpose.  After  crushing  the  hulls  are  pressed 
into  cake,  the  oil  extracted  is  refined  by  caustic  alkalis 
(soda),  and  the  residue,  after  refining,  is  thus  in  itself 
an  imperfect  soap.  It  is  valued  at  date  of  writing  at  9s. 
per  cwt.  in  barrel.  This  residue  contains  about  60  per 
cent,  of  fatty  oil,  and  is  transformed  by  addition  of 


about  1.2  per  cent,  more  fatty  matter,  of  greater  body, 
into  a  common  brown  soap  containing  72  per  cent,  of 
fatty  matter.  It  is  thus  a  very  oily  soap,  and  has  a 
ready  sale.  It  fetches  about  lCs.  9d.  per  cwt.  As  the 
residue  itself  is  of  insufficent  consistency  to  make  hard 
soap,  the  additional  12  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter  is  prob- 
ably copra  or  tallow. 

The  ordinary  Marseilles  soap  is  mostly  made  with  20 
to  25  per  cent,  of  copra  oil  and  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
either  ground  nut  oil  and  (or)  sesame  oil  and  (or)  cot- 
ton oil  as  the  prices  of  the  latter  three  vary. 

The  price  of  oil  having  kept  constantly  high  during 
1902,  the  soap  makers'  profits  did  not  compensate  for 
the  losses  of  190f .  But  the  average  of  sales  having  been 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
final  result  has  been  a  fair  profit;  and  the  large  firms, 
especially  those  whose  working  expenses  are  minimized 
by  their  large  output,  have  had  a  fairly  normal  year. 

The  present  outlook  is,  however,  most  satisfactory  for 
the  Marseilles  soap  makers.  The  constantly  low  prices 
oils  during  the  first  five  months  of  1903,  and  the  small 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  have  enabled 
the  latter  to  buy  sufficient  for  their  present  require- 
ments with  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

The  orders  from  abroad  have  been  normal,  except  from 
the  Far  East,  where  British  qualities  hold  the  field, 
owing  to  their  ancient  reputation,  and  to  the  greater 
knowledge  British  soap  makers  have  of  the  requirements 
of  the  markets  there.  Marseilles  is  bent  on  increasing 
her  trade  in  soap  with  the  Far  East,  but  the  competition 
will  not  be  very  dangerous  to  us,  as  the  qualities  pro- 
duced by  Marseilles  differ  so  greatly  from  soaps  of  Brit- 
ish make  that  consumers  accustomed  to  British  qualities 
will  not  think  of  buying  French  soaps.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  course,  countries  in  the  Far  East  accustomed 
to  the  French  brands  will  have  no  other. 


75he  Manufacture  of  Tallow. 

In  the  rendering  plant  studied  in  connection  with  the 
investigations  which  form  the  material  of  this  article, 
manufacturing  operations  were  on  a  small  scale-  and  the 
conditions  related  are  typical  of  small  scale  production, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  synonymous  with  low  efficiency,  but 
where  tallow  rendering  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  the  packing  industry,  the  conditions  related,  as  known 
from  actual  observation  and  experience,  do  not  prevail. 

Tallow  and  grease  rendered  in  the  manner  herewith 
described  and  under  the  conditions  stated,  form  a  very 
large  volume  of  the  supply  offered  for  consumption  to 
the  soap  trade,  which  absorbs  practically  all  of  it. 

The  term  "tallow"  is  principally  applied  to  the  mix- 
ture of  olein  and  stearine  obtained  l>3f  rendering  beef  or 
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mutton  fat.  Various  vegetable  fats,  the  grease  obtained 
by  boiling  or  steaming  bones,  the  solids  obtained  by  the 
expressing  of  whale  and  fish  oil,  and  certain  other  solid 
fats,  however  are  also  known  as  varieties  of  tallow.  In- 
ferior kinds  of  animal  tallow  used  for  soap  making  are 
known  as  melted  stuff,  rough  stuff  and  town  tallow,  the 
latter  also  being  known  as  kitchen  stuff  or  pot  grease, 
and  consisting  of  the  waste  obtained  in  cooking  opera- 
tions. Varieties  whose  names  depend  on  the  places  of 
export  are  known,  as  River  Plata,  North  American,  and 
Western  tallow.  So  important  is  the  tallow  industry  in 
South  America  and  Australia  that  immense  numbers 
of  cattle  were  formerly  slaughtered  and  boiled  down  for 
their  tallow  alone. 

The  arrangement  employed  for  rendering  fat  consists 
of  a  strong  iron  cylinder,  having  a  charging  hole,  a  man- 
hole near  the  bottom  for  discharging  the  refuse,  taps  for 
drawing  off  the  fats,  water-supply  valves,  steam-supply 
valves,  and  a  waste  valve.  The  charge  is  heated  by  steam 
supplied  at  60  to  80  pounds  pressure,  which  circulates 
through  the  coil  beneath  a  perforated  false  bottom  sup- 
porting the  fat,  and  water  is  supplied  when  necessary. 
After  six  to  eight  hours  the  tallow  is  drawn  off,  alone  or 
with  water,  by  opening  the  upper  or  lower  tap. 

There  arc  a  series  of  cylinders  of  1,200  to  1,500  gal- 
lons capacity  employed  in  rendering  the  fats  when  the 
tissues  are  not  required  in  a  condition  otherwise  than  is 
suitable  for  manure.  The  cylinders  are  filled  above  a 
false  bottom  with  the  crude  fat,  and  steam  is  admitted 
by  a  foot  valve  and  perforated  pipe  at  50  pounds  or  even 
as  high  as  100  pounds  pressure.  A  cock  is  opened  to 
allow  escape  of  condensed  water  when  spurting  occurs 
on  opening  a  try  cock.  After  ten  to  fifteen  hours  the 
steam  is  cut  off  and  the  cock  and  safety  valves  are 
opened,  and,  after  settling,  the  layer  of  tallow  is  drawn 
off  lb  rough  a  series  of  cocks.  The  cover  of  a  discharge 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  then  raised  by  a 
rod.  and  the  residue  falls  into  the  tub  beneath. 

To  remove  the  last  traces  of  tissue  it  is  necessary  for 
tin  tallow  to  be  washed,  melted  and  strained.  This  pro- 
eess  extracts  more  tallow  from  the  fat  than  any  other. 
Sometimes  the  fat  is  rendered  at  the  atmospheric  pres- 
-ii  re  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  the  fat' with  one-fourth  its 
bulk  of  water  containing  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  quality  of  tallow  varies  with  the  species,  age,  and 
sex  of  the  animal,  and  with  the  part  of  the  body  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  Animals  fed  on  brewery  refuse 
usually  yield  a  tallow  containing  a  lower  proportion  of 
stearine.  Mutton  tallow  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  stearine,  and  is  whiter  than  beef  tallow. 

Tallow  consists  principally  of  stearine,  olein  and 
palmitin,  the  two  former  largely  predominating.  Pure 
tallow  is  white  and  almost  tasteless,  but  the  commercial 


product  is  usually  yellowish.  When  saponified  it  yields 
about  9-1  to  95  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids.  Tallow  melts 
between  100°  to  120°  F.,  the  best  varieties  melting  at 
about  100°.  It  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  but  is  decom- 
posed when  distilled  with  superheated  steam  into  oleic, 
stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  with  separation  of  glycerine. 

Commercial  tallow  frequently  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  free  fatty  acid,  and  is  often  adulterated  with 
cotton-seed  stearine,  bone  fat,  the  distilled  fatty  acids 
from  wool  grease,  and  other  fats  more  easily  melted  than 
stearine.  Starch,  china  clay,  and  whiting  are  also  used 
as  adulterants. 

Several  processes  are  in  use  for  bleaching  and  purify- 
ing tallow  and  stearine  in  addition  to  the  mechanical 
methods  of  subsidence  and  filtration  under  pressure  from 
a  head  of  the  liquefied  tallow.  By  one  process  tallow 
for  soap  making  is  bleached  by  driving  air  through  it  in 
finely-divided  streams,  while  heated  to  from  180°  to 
200°  F.  With  ordinary  tallow  this  process  requires  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hours. 

The  tallow  is  sometimes  agitated  with  potassium  car- 
bonate and  allowed  to  settle  before  treatment.  It  may 
also  be  bleached  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent.,  or  of  potassium 
chlorate  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  0.3  per  cent,  of 
the  tallow,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  A. mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric 
•or  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  used. 

Tallow  is  said  to  be  largely  bleached  by  the  following 
process:  It  is  partly  saponified  by  heating  with  soda 
and  salt  solution,  and  the  upper  and  lower  saponified 
layers  are  drawn  off  for  making  curd  soap;  the  middle, 
unsaponified  portion  being  filtered  through  linen,  heated 
to  boiling  with  a  2i  to  3  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  left  from  three  to  five  hours.  It  is 
then  again  heated  to  from  338°  to  392°  F.  to  complete 
the  bleaching,  care  being  taken  to  arrest  the  heat  if  any 
unpleasant  smell  is  observed.  The  fat  treated  by  this 
process  should  not  be  rancid  neither  should  it  be  too 
fresh. 

There  is  also  a  method  of  purifying  in  which  the 
melted  fat  is  agitated  at  150°  to  212°  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  and  sufficient  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  render  the  whole  distinctly  acid.  After 
an  hour  the  liquid  is  settled  and  the  fat  is  drawn  off 
and  remelted  in  water. 

Stearic  acid  may  be  bleached  by  agitation  with  5  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10,  per  cent,  of 
water.  After  settling  and  removal  of  the  acid  water 
with  the  aid  of  washing,  purification  may  be  completed 
by  stirring  in  water  containing  the  whites  of  25  eggs  to 
each  100  pounds  of  stearin0  and  heating  by  steam.  The 
albumen  rises  as  a  scum,  containing  most  of  the  chem- 
ical impurities. — Bulletin  of  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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Opening  For  Soaps  In  China.. 

The  British  Consul  at  Wuchow  says:  "The  Chinese 
are  beginning  to  use  soap  for  shaving,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  might  be  a  sale  for  a  cheap  scented  soap, 
preferably  colored  and  packer!  in  tins.  British  soap  of 
a  well-known  brand  sells  atl  s.  per  box  of  three  cakes, 
but.  being  packed  in  plain  cardboard  boxes  and  but 
slightly  perfumed,  it  is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  the 
cheaper  and  highly  scented  French  and-  German  varieties, 
which  come  out  in  ornamental  covers  and  sell  well  at 
from  6d.  to  Is.  per  box.  A  Chinaman  always  looks  to 
the  box,  case,  tin,  or  bottle  when  purchasing  foreign 
goods.  The'  covering,  if  it  may  be  useful  in  the  house- 
hold, will  always  recommend  an  article  to  a  bargain- 
loving  Chinese.:"  The  Consul  at  Nanking  also  mentions 
soap:  "The  demand  for  foreign  soap  has  been  growing 
so  rapidly  amongst  the  Chinese  that  no  less  than  three 
native  companies  have  been  formed  within  the  last  year 
or  so  to  import  the  necessary  machinery  and  manufac- 
ture the  article  locally.  Only  one  of  the  companies 
seems  to  have  come  to  anything,  but  the  soap  it  manu- 
factures has  already  a  large  and  increasing  sale  in  the 
cit}T,  and,  as  the  returns  show,  a  small  quantity  has  even 
been  exported.  Both  washing  and  toilet  soap  are  turned 
out,  and  the  intention  evidently  is  to  let  purchasers 
imagine  that  they  are  getting  the  foreign  article,  for 
some  of  the  best-known  British  brands  are  faithfully 
imitated."  ■ 


Nitric  Acid  Test  For  Cottonseed  Oil. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Coste  and  E.  T.  Shelbourn  read  a  paper 
recently,  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  on 
the  nitric  acid  test  for  cottonseed  oil,  pointing  out  that 
on  testing  a  sample  of  neatsfoot  oil  indications  were 
given,  by  this  test,  of  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil. 
They  considered  that  the  sample  which  was  the  occasion 
of  these  experiments  was  genuine  neatsfoot  oil,  as  the 
character  of  the  unsaponified  matter  did  not  indicate 
the  presence  of  vegetable  oil  and  the  solidifying  point 
of  the  fatty  acids  was  not  high  enough  to  suggest  the 
presence  of  cottonseed  oil.  *  *  *  In  the  discus- 
sion Dr.  LewkoAvitsch  said,  with  regard  to  the  nitric  acid 
test,  that  he  must  disclaim  any  particular  affection  for 
it.  as  he  had  stated  elsewhere  (Chemical  Analyses  of 
Fats,  etc.,  11  Edit.,  p.  381).  He  looked  upon  most  color 
tests  as  unreliable.  To  judge  from  the  melting  point  of 
a  mixture  as  to  a  few  per  cents,  of  cottonseed  oil,  was 
altogether  unsafe.  The  iodine  absorption  of  the  liquid 
fatty  acids,  and  the  examination  of  the  unsaponifiable 
matter  would  give  a  definite  answer  as  to  the  question  of 
adulteration.  Most  color  tests  should  only  be  regarded, 
in  cases  of  doubt,  as  preliminary  tests.    Halphen's  test 


was  much  more  reliable  in.  indicating  the  presence  of 
cottonseed  oil  in  mixtures,  and  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose  merely  as  a  preliminary  test,  and  with  such 
limitations  as  the  author  indicated.  A  negative  Halphen 
test  did  not  prove  the  absence  of  cottonseed  oil,  because 
the  coloring  matter  giving  this  test  was  destroyed  at 
temperatures  above  200°  C.  The  nitric  acid  test  would 
frequently  give  indications  of  cottonseed  oil  with  sam- 
ples which  had  been  heated  and  no  longer  gave  the 
Halphen  test.  But  even  a  positive  Halphen  test  was  not 
always  reliable,  as  Mr.  Coste  had  mentioned,  since  cat- 
tle and  pigs  fed  on  cotton  cake,  showed  in  their  milk, 
fat  or  lard,  the  coloring  matter  originally  contained  in 
cottonseed  oil.  Pigs  fed  experimentally  in  the  United 
States  with  cotton  calve  yielded  lard  showing  this  reaction 
as  strong  as  would  be  given  by  lard  containing  25  per 
cent,  of  cottonseed  oil.  If  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cottonseed  oil  in  animal  oils  or 
fats  the  unsaponified  matter  should  be  examined. 


Soap  Tra.de  of  Zanzibar. 

There  is  a  good  demand  at  Zanzibar  for  brown  house- 
hold soap  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  and 
for  blue  and  red  mottled  from  the  Continent.  The  Brit- 
ish import  has  considerable  increased  during  the  last 
three  years.  A  brisk  trade  has  opened  up  with  the  Sey- 
chelles Islands.  The  respective  values  of  the  imports 
in  1902  were:  Germany,  £4,905;  United  Kingdom, 
£-'UT2  ;  Seychelles,  £3,099  ;  United  States,  £1,035 ;  other 
countries,  £393 ;  total  value  of  import,  £14,704. 


Copra  and  Copra  Oil  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs'  of  the  War  Department 
has  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  an  interesting  monograph  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cocoanut  in  the  islands,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  important  commercial  products,  copra  and' 
cocoanut  oil.  Much  information  is  presented  concerning 
this  industry  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  both 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  cocoanuts  in  the 
islands  and  the  exportation  and  utilization  of  the  copra. 
The  industrial  possibilities  of  the  manufacture  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  the  islands  are  also  discussed,  and  the  reasons 
why  it  has  hitherto  been  found  more  profitable  to  ship 
the  copra  than  to  press  it  are  fully  described.  In  view 
of  the  importance  attained  by  these  products  in  recent 
years  capitalists'  are  urged  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  large,  up-to-date  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
so-called  butter  products  of  the  nut.  a  large  part  of  which 
it  is  said  could  be  marketed  in  the  Philippines,  while  the 
remainder  could  be  exported  to  better  advantage  than 
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the  bulky  copra.  Following  is  an  abstract  of  this  inter- 
esting report : 

Until  very  recent  years  the  demand  for  the  "meat"  of 
the  coeoanut  or  its  products  was  limited  to  the  uses  of 
soap  boilers  and  confectioners.  Probably  there  is  no 
other  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  serves  so 
many  and  so  varied  purposes  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  peoples  in  whose  countries  it  grows.  -Within  the  past 
decade  chemical  science  has  produced  from  the  coeoanut 
a  series  of  food  products  whose  manufacture  has  revo- 
lutionized industry  and  placed  the  business  of  the  man- 
ufacturer and  of  the  producer  upon  a  plane  of  prosperity 
never  before  enjoyed. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  advance  in  the  processes 
by  which  the  new  oil  derivatives  are  manufactured.  The 
United  States  took  the  initiative  with  the  first  recorded 
commercial  factories  in  1S95.  In  1897  the  Germans 
established  factories'  in  Mannheim,  but  it  remained  for 
the  French  people  to  bring  the  industry  to  its  present 
perfection. 

The  conversion  of  coeoanut  oil  into  dietic  compounds 
was  undertaken  at  Marseilles,  in  1900,  by  Messrs.  Eocca, 
Tassy  and  De  Koux,  who  in  that  year  turned  out  an  av- 
erage of  25  tons  per  month.  During  the  year  just  closed 
(1902)  their  average  monthly  output  exceeded  6,000 
tons,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  four  or  five  other  large 
factories  were  all  working  together  to  meet  the  world's 
demand  for  "vegetaline."  "cocoaline,"  or  other  products 
With  suap'ostive  names,  belonging  to  this  infant  indus- 
try. These  articles  are  sold  at  gross  price  of  18  to  20 
cents  per  kilo  to  thrifty  Hollandish  and  Danish  mer- 
chants, who,  at  the  added  cost  of  a  cent  or  two,  repack 
them  in  tins  branded  "Dairy  Butter,"  and  as  such,  ship 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  necessary 
to  disguise  the  earlier  products  by  subjecting  them  to 
trituration  with  milk  or  cream  but  so  perfect  is  the 
present  emulsion  that  the  plain  and  unadulterated  fats 
now  find  as  ready  a  market  as  butter.  These  "butters" 
have  so  far  found  their  readiest  sale  in  the  tropics. 

The  significance  of  these  great  discoveries  to  the  co- 
eoanut planter  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  to  none  of 
these  purely  vegetable  fats  do  the  prejudices  attach  that 
>o  long  and  seriously  have  handicapped  those  derived 
from  animal  margarin  in  combination  with  stearic  acid, 
while  the  low  fusion  point  of  pure  dairy  butters  neces- 
sarily prohibits  their  use  in  the  tropics,  outside  of  points 
equipped  with  refrigerating  plants.  The  field,  therefore, 
is  practically  without  competition,  and  the  question  will 
no  longer  be  that  of  finding  a  market,  but  of  procuring 
the  millions  of  tons  of  copra  or  oil  that  this  one  indus- 
try will  annuallv  absorb  in  the  immediate  future. 

Coeoanut  oil  was  once  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  candles',  and  is  still  occasionally  in  de- 
mand for  this  purpose  in  the  Philippines  in  combination 


with  the  vegetable  tallow  of  a  species  of  stillingia.  It 
is  largely  consumed  in  lamps,  made  of  a  tumbler  or 
drinking  glass  half  filled  with  water,  on  top  of  which 
float  a  few  spoonfuls  of  oil,  into  which  the  wick  is 
plunged.  In  remote  barrios  it  is  still  in  general  use  as 
a  street  illuminant,  and  so  perfect  is  its  combustion  that 
under  a  constant  flicker  it  emits  little  or  no  smoke. 

When  freshly  expressed,  the  oil  is  an  exceptionally 
good  cooking  fat,  and  enters  largely  into  the  dietary  of 
our  own  people.  The  medicinal  uses  of  the  oil  are  various, 
and  in  the  past  it  has  been  strongly  advocated  for  the 
cure  of  eczema,  burns,  as  a  vermifuge,  and  even  as  a 
substitute  for  cod  liver  oil  in  phthisis.  Its  medicinal  vir- 
tues are  now  generally  discredited,  except  as  a  restora- 
tive agent  in  the  loss  of  hair  resulting  from  debilitating 
fevers.  Its  value  in  this  direction  may  be  surmised  from 
the  splendid  heads  of  hair  possessed  by  the  Filipino  wo- 
men, who  generally  use  the  oil  as  a  hair  dressing. 

Coeoanut  oil  is  derived  from  the  fleshy  albumen  or 
meat  of  the  ripe  fruit,  either  fresh  or  dried.  The  thor- 
oughly dried  meat  is  variously  known  as  copra,  coprax 
and  copraz.  The  exportation  of  copra  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  planter,  tending  to  enrich  the 
manufacturer  and  impoverish  the  grower.  The  practice, 
however,  is  so  firmly  established  that  the  writer  can 
only  record  a  probably  futile  protest  against  its  contin- 
uance. 

The  causes  which  for  a  long  time  will  favor  the  ex- 
portation of  copra  instead  of  oil  in  this  archipelago  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

(J)  An  oil-milling  plant,  constructed  with  clue  re- 
gard to  economy  of  labor  and  the  production  of  the  best 
quality  of  oil,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  $2,500  gold 
and  upward,  according  to  capacity.  The  production  cf 
copra  requires  the  labor  of  the  planter's  hands  only. 

(2)  The  oil  packages  must  be  well-made  barrels, 
casks,  or  metallic  receptacles.  The  initial  cost  of  the 
packages  is  consequently  great,  their  return  from  distant 
ports  impracticable,  and  their  sale  value  in  the  market 
of  delivery  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  capital  locked  up 
in  an  unproductive  form.  On  the  other  hand,  copra  may 
be  sold  or  .shipped  in  boxes,  bags,  sacks  and  bales,  or  it 
may  even  be  stored  in  bulk  in  the  ship's  hold. 

(3)  "  When  land  transportation  has  to  be  considered, 
the  lack  of  good  roads  still  further  impedes  the  oil 
maker.  He  cannot  change  the  size  and  we?'ght  of  his 
packages  from  cay  to  day  to  meet  the  varying  pass^.bility 
of  the  trail.  On  ;be  other  hand,  packages  of  copra  may 
be  adjusted  to  meet  ill  emergencies  and  the  planter  can 
thus  take  advantage  of  the  market  conditions  which  may 
be  denied  to  ihe  oil  maker. 

(-1  Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  the  oil  maker 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  continuous  discouragement  he 
encounters  from  the  agent  of  foreign  factories,  who  buys 
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in  the  open  market,  and,  bidding  up  to  nearly  the  full 
oil  value  of  the  copra,  finds'  an  ample  manufacturer's 
profit  paid  by  the  'press  cake,  so  valuable  abroad^  but, 
unfortunately,  practically  without  sale  or  value  here. 
The  residue  from  the  mill  may  be  utilized  both  for  food 
and  for  manure  bj'  the  oil  maker  who  is  a  tree  owner 
and  who  maintains  cattle.  For  either  of  these  purposes 
its  value  rates  closely  up  to  cottonseed  cake,  and  the 
time  is  not  remote  when  it  will  be  recognized  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  far  too  valuable  a  product  to  be  permitted 
to  be  removed  from  the  farm  excepting  at  a  price  which 
will  permit  of  the  purchase  at  a  less  figure  of  an  equiv- 
alent in  manure.  So  active  are  the  copra-buying  agents 
ir/controlling  this  important  branch  of  the  industry  that 
they  refuse  to  buy  the  press  cake  at  any  price,  with  the 
result  that  in  two  instances  known  to  the  writer,  they 
have  forced  the  closure  of  oil  milling  plants  and  driven 
the  oil  maker  back  to  his  copra. 

Many  copra-making  plants  in  India  and  Ceylon  are 
now  supplied  with  decorticating,  breaking  and  evaporat- 
ing machinery.  The  process'  employed  in  this  archipel- 
ago consists  in  first  stripping  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  outer 
fibrous  husk.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  stout, 
steel  spear-head,  whose  shaft  or  shank  is  embedded  firmly 
in  the  soil  to  such  a  depth  that  the  spear  point  projects 
above  the  ground  rather  less  than  waist  high.  The  op- 
erator then  holds  the  nut  in  his  hands  and  strikes'  it  upon 
the  spear  point,  gives  it  a  downward,  rotary  twist,  and 
thus,  with  apparent  ease,  quickly  removes  the  husk.  An 
average  operator  will  husk  1,000  nuts'  per  day,  and 
records  have  been  made  of  a  clean  up  of  as  many  as 
3,000  per  day.  The  work,  however,  is  exceedingly  hard, 
and  involves  great  dexterity  and  wrist  strength. 

Another  man  now  takes  up  the  nut  and  with  a  bolo 
strikes  it  a  smart  blow  in  the  middle,  dividing  it  into 
two  almost  equal  parts.  These  parts  are  spread  out  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  or  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cause  the  fleshy  albumen  to  contract  and 
shrink  away  from  the  hard  outer  shell,  so  that  the  meat 
may  be  easily  detached  with  the  fingers. 

Weather  permitting,  the  meat  thus  secured  is  sun 
dried  for  a  day,  and  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a 
slow  fire  for  several  hoars.  In'  some  countries  this  dry- 
ing is  now  effected  by  hot-air  driers,  and  a  very  white 
and  valuable  product  secured;  but  in  the  Philippines 
the  universal  practice  is  to  spread  out  the  copra  upon 
what  may  be  called  a  bamboo  grill,  over  a  smoky  fire 
macle  of  the  shells  and  husks,  just  sufficient  heat  being- 
maintained  not  to  set  fire  to  the  bamboo.  The  halves, 
when  dried,  are  broken  by  hand  into  still  smaller  irregu- 
lar fragments,  and  subjected  to  one  or  two  days  of  sun 
bath.  By  this  time  the  moisture  lias  been  so  thoroughly 
expelled  that  the  copra  is  now  ready  to  be  sacked  or  baled 
and  stored  away  for  shipment  or  use. 

All  modern  cocoannt  oil  mills'  are  supplied  with  a 


decorticator  armed  with  revolving  discs  that  tear  or  cut 
through  the  husk  longitudinally,  freeing  the  nut  from 
its  outer  covering  and  leaving  the  latter  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  the  subsequent  extraction  of  its  fiber. 
This  decorticator  is  fed  from  a  hopper  and  is'  made  of  a 
size  and  capacity  to  husk  from  500  to  1,000  nuts  per 
hour. 

Easping  and  grinding  machinery  of  many  patterns 
and  makes,  for  reducing  the  meat  to  a  pulp,  is  used  in 
India,  Ceylon  and  China;  and,  although  far  more  ex- 
peditious, offers  no  improvements,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
condition  to  which  the  meats  are  reduced,  over  the  meth- 
ods followed  in  the  Philippines.  Here  the  fleshy  halves 
of  the  meat  are  held  by  hand  against  a  rapidly  revolving, 
half-spherical  knife  blade  which  scrapes  and  shaves'  the 
flesh  down  to  a  fine  degree  of  comminution.  The  result- 
ing mass  is  then  macerated  in  a  little  water  and  placed 
in  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure,  and  the  milky  juice 
which  flows  therefrom  is  collected  in  receivers  placed  be- 
low. This  is  now  drawn  off  into  boilers  and  cooked 
until  the  clear  oil  is  concentrated  upon  the  surface.  The 
oil  is  then  skimmed  off  and  is  ready  for  market. 

The  process  outlined  above  is  very  wasteful.  The  pro- 
cesses I  have  seen  in  operation  are  very  inadequate,  and 
I  estimate  that  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  oil  goes' 
to  loss  in  the  press  cake.  This  is  a  loss  that  does  not 
occur  in  establishments  with  the  best  presses.  It  is  true 
that  very  heavy  pressure  carries  through  much  coloring 
matter  not  withdrawn  by  the  primitive  native  mill,  and 
that  the  oil  is  consequently  darker  and  sooner  under- 
goes decomposition ;  but  modern  mills  are  now  supplied 
with  filtration  plants  through  which  this'  objection  is 
practically  overcome. 

The  method  of  growing  the  crop  is  described  at  length 
in  the  monograph  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
the  various  by-products  of  the  industry,  including  the 
fiber  derived  from  the  cocoanut  husk,  the  tuba,  or  fer- 
mented sap  drawn  from  the  cocoa  tree,  etc.  In  conclu- 
sion., the  author  points'  out. the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  high-class  modern  plant  for  manufacturing  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  other  products  of  the  nut,  as  follows : 

1.  There  are  large  areas  throughout  the  littoral  val- 
leys of  the  archipelago,  as  yet  unexploited,  which,  in  the 
essentials  of  soil,  climate,  irrigation  facilities,  and  gen- 
eral environment,  are  suitable  for  cocoanut  growing. 

2.  The  present  conditions  present  especially  flatter- 
ing attractions  to  cocoanut  growers  capable  of  undertak- 
ing the  cultivation  upon  a  scale  of  some  magnitude.  By 
co-operation,  small  estates  could  combine  in  the  common 
ownership  of  machinery,  whereby  the  products  of  the 
grove  could  be  converted  into  more  profitable  substances 
than  copra. 

3.  The  present  production  of  copra  (estimated  at 
27S,000  piculs  in  190?)  is  an  assurance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  high-class  modern 
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plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ultimate  (the '-butter")  Colophony  and  ?5he  Resinates. 

products  of  the  nut.    The  products  of  such  an  enterprise  a  ui        1                    1                      it*-* 

,,,.              -,,,,             .          „  Although  everyone  has  seen  or  heard  ot  rosm,  lew 

would  be  increased  bv  the  certaintv  of  a  local  market  in  ,          •,         ,  ■    -,     ,  ■  ,  -          ,             rP1                         , , 

..„,.,..        „                             '  know  its  real  industrial  importance.    1  he  writer  recently 

the -Philippines  lor  some  part  ot  the  output.    The  aver-  ,        ,.  ,.       -  ,    ,                            ,           ,,           ,, 

,    7      ,        „,,,              n        „r                   ,  met  a  distinguished  university  student  who  knew  the 

age  market  value  ot  the  best  grades  of  copra  in  the  Mar-  ,       •     ,               ...         ,.      ,     i          , 

...             1    i    •     *».,  .r,       ,,            ,-,     ,.  ,               „.,  chemical  composition  ot  colophony,  but  not  how  it  was 

seilles  market  is  $o4.40  gold,  per  English  ton.     The  . .   .     -,        -,  ,                 ,               i'                 ,  »        .  ,. 

....          .            T             °     /  ?          „,         „  obtained,  and  he  knew  ot  no  uses  tor  it  except  tor  violin 

jobbing  value  on  Jan.  1  of  this  year,  ot  the  refined  pro-  ,              ,  ,.         ,        „          ,    ,  .    , 

,                    .                       .  bows  and  the  soles  ot  acrobats   shoes, 

ducts,  were,  tor  each  ton  ot  copra :  ^11          •                 1  1      -,■    n-             n 

Butter  fats                                                                $90  00  ColoPhony  1S  prepared  by  distilling  crude  turpentine 

,,    . ,     .          " '  * at  a  low  temperature.    The  yield  is  12  to  13  pounds  of 

Residual  soap  oils 2100  .,     .  ,           J.           -1    1      j.  o-           j      £      1  \ 

1                                                                        K  on  011  °f  turpentine  and  about  80  pounds  of  colophony  per 

100  pounds  of  crude  pine  turpentine.     In  its  native 

state  the  resin  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  bituminous 

,,      ,.«■"""'                ..............              .  matters    which  give  it  a  red  color.     It  is  then  called 

the  difference  representing  the  proUt  per  ton,  less  the  •  ,Tn        ...           .„  ,  ,          ,.  ..,-,  ,. 

.                  r              o          r          r  arcanson.     When  it  is  purified  by  redistillation  at  a 

cost  ot  manutacture.  ,    ,  ,..  ,                 •   ,        ,,  ■     ,,      .        .,  , 

.      _,        ,   .            .                         .               ...  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  the  first,  it  becomes 

4.  Ihe  minimum  size  ot  a  plantation,  on  which  econ-  ,                  ,         -..        n   ->       -,     1              v-  1     *  ±.  i 

;    ,         ..     ..         „    .,       ,  %,                 .             ,  .  transparent,  and. is  called  colophony,  which  letches  a 

oniical  application  ot  oil  and  fiber  preparing  machinery  ,   ,  .  ,                  ,, 

, ,  .          ,     .    „-  ,  much  higher  price  than  arcanson. 

could  be  made,  is  60  hectares.  n,       ■  ,                            -,                                    ...         „ 

m,          .             ,.        ,,.,,,          t           ,  •  ,  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  exact  composition  ot 

5.  Ihere  is  no   other  horticultural  product  which  ,     ,             r„,                            ,,             .  .    ,  „          ,     , 

.                                    •  ,      i        ,  colophony.     Ihev  agree  as  to  the  empirical  lormula  but 

may  be  grown  in  these  islands  where  crop  assurance  ,     ,-,          mi      -..,,.     ,,.        „      ...         ,  ,,             ... 

,                 ,                      -,                    ,         ,  no  further.     The  chiiiculties  of  getting  at  the  constitu- 

mav  be  so  nearly  guaranteed,  or  natural  conditions'  so  „            .    ,    ,.        „           ..     ,   ,    '      ,.,...       •        ,, 

,               ii  n  i      ,1        ,                     ,         •  tl0n  °f  organic  bodies  ot  complicated  constitution  is  well 

nearly  controlled  by  the  planter  who,  knowing  correct  ,                  ,  .     ,t.                   ,         ,  ,              .,       .    ,   . 

.    ~  .       .       ,.     ».,.,.      „            .,   .        ,  known,  and  m  this  case  we  do  not  know  quite  what  is 

principles,  has  the  facilities  tor  applying  them.  ,     ,              -.     ,    ,  .             rni     TT              ,     , 

J-JL„                           .          i.,       ,  pure  colophony  and  what  is  not.    The  Vosges  colophony, 

6.  Ihe  natural  enemies  and  diseases  ot  the  plant  are  ,,     t,     ,              ,     ,               T„      „             ,     , 

,  ..    ,     .             -,in.      i     i   ,       •   ■-,               i  ,,  the  Bordeaux  colophony,  and  the  Alsace  colophony  are 

relatively  tew,  easily  held  in  check  by  vigilance  and  the  n  -..^,        ,     ,„        ,                     .,            ,    ...    ...    ... 

.       ,                  ,  i      ■                   jo  all  ditterent.    lwenty  vears  ago  it  was  admitted  that  the 

exercise  of  competent  business  management.  ,T              ,     ,                                      ,  ,                          ,  . 

_.,     .  ,   r   . ,             .    .           •  °            .      ,     ,       ,  V  osges  colophony  was  a  mixture  of  two  isomers,  sylvie 

7.  The  labor  situation  is  bound  more  seriously  to  at-  ...  -.  .  .  . ,  , ,  ,  ,,  T)  ,  .  ,  .  , 
.  ,  ,ii  ,  n  i  1  ,i  acid  and  pmic  acid,  that  the  Bordeaux  rosm  contained 
feet  the  small  planter,   wholly   dependent  upon  hand  .        . ,        ,  ,,       ,,      . ,             .     , 

r               ni,                   1  pimanc  acid,  and  tnat  the  Alsace  colophony  was  a  corn- 
labor,  than  the  estate  conducted  on  a  large  enough  scale  ,     „    ,  .  ,.           ,    ,  .  ,.        .. 
.,     ,                             ,        .,              .  .  pound  ot  abietme  and  ebietic  acid, 
to  lustily  the  emplovment  ot  modern  machinery.  T,                     . ,     ,  ,,     .  ,,  .                  ,  ,.        .,       „ 
JTJ.         „      "                  i-i          -,  „                  i_  It  appears  evident  that  this  apparent  diversity  of  com- 

8.  In  view  of  an  ever-expanding  demand  lor  cocoanut  ...           .   ,  ,  ,                  „  -.  „   ., .              „        '     .     „ 

n .  ,     r  .    ,      ,          .              ,     .  position  points  to  errors  of  definition  or  of  analysis,  tor 

products,  and  111  the  light  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  ,     ,          -.            ,  ,   ,         V1            .   ,           n     ,      , 

'                                                         -iiii  colophony  does  not  behave  like  a  mixture.     Good  colo- 
nic industry,  when  prosecuted  upon  a  considerable  scale  ,      .                   ,.      ,.,         ,              ...                        , 

•"  *         .  r  .      n  .    ,1      ■  phonies  are  exactly  alike,  whatever  their  origin  may  be, 

and  subject  to  the  requirements  previously  set  forth,  ,  ,,      e     .            ,  ,    .,.                           ,,                »        ,, 

J                        a                   r              J  and  the  fusion  and  boiling  points  are  the  same  tor  all. 

promises  for  many  years  to  be  one  ot  the  most  profitable  m..  ,  .        ,         ,           ,,       ,,        .        .        ...        ,  .     ,, 

1                            J  J                                   i  .1       ..     .•  rluckiger  has  shown  that  the  pimanc  acid  found  m  the 

and  desirable  enterprises  which  command  the  attention  „     ,              .     .                         .      ,      ...        ...         . 

1                      .  Bordeaux  colophony   was  contused  with  galipot,  and, 

of  the  lilipino  planter. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Keporter.  ,-,,              ,-,       ■,       •  ■        j.      1     ,           ,                i 

11                                                 or  navmg  taken  up  the  chemistry  ot  colophony,  he  proved 

that  it  was  abietie  anhydride.    This1  fact  is  easily  verified, 

The  druggist  smiles  at  the    chauffeur    who    enters.  fop  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  op  better  ^^  a  hydra^ 

W  .thout  a  word  he  goes  to  his  perfume  case,  takes  from  colopllony  eombines  with  it  like  an  acid^  and  forms  an 
it  a  small  vial  of  extract,  receives  a  dollar  from  the  abietate_     Thug    ^    hard   mags    got   when   powdered 
automobihst  and  bows  him  politely  out.  litharge  is  added  to  a  rosin  varnish  is  abietate  of  lead. 
"I'm  selling  lots  of  that  odor,"  he  says.  Colophony  is  a  brittle  substance,  and  a  bad  conductor 
"What  is  it?"  asks  the  man  leaning  against  the  cigar  of  heat  or  "electricity.     It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol 
ease-  and  very  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  which  will  dissolve 
"Auto  of  roses."  twice  its  weight  of  rosin  at  71  to  75  degrees  C.     Colo- 
Auto?    You  mean  attar."  phony  is  unaffected  by  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling 
"Xo;  I  mean  auto.    It  is  essence  of  roses,  with  a  dash  alkaline  solution,  forming  abietates.     In  this  way  the 
of  gasoline.     It  is  manufactured  especially  for  motor-  abietate  of  potassium  or  sodium  can  be  formed  and  other 
ists." — Judge.  metallic  abietates  from  the  alkaline  abietate  by  double 
decomposition.     These  abietates  are  of  ill-defined  corn- 
Tommy — Say,  pop,  what  is  a  wash  drawing?  position.     Some  of  them  are  real  salts,  more  or  less 
His  Pop — A  picture  to  be  used  as  an  advertisement  basic,  of  abietie  acid;  while  others   are   polymerisation 
for  a  new  brand  of  soap.  products,  and  constitute  resinates  soluble  in  turpentine, 
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in  acetone,  and  in  nearly  all  veiy  volatile  mineral  sol- 
vents. 

In  commerce,  the  most  important  products  got  from 
colophony  are  obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of  it 
at  temperatures  varying  from  150  to  400  degrees  C.  In 
this  way  four  liquid  hydrocarbons  are  isolated:  Eeti- 
naphtha,  boiling  at  108  degrees  €. ;  retinyl,  boiling  at 
150  degrees;  retinol,  boiling  at  2J.Q  degrees;  metanaph- 
thanil,  boiling  at  325  degrees. 

A  mixture  of  these  liquids  constitutes'  crude  rosin  oil. 
The  first  two,  mixed  with  a  little  turpentine,  give  a 
light  and  volatile  liquid  serving  as  a  substitute  for  tur- 
pentine for  nearly  all  purposes,  especially  for  making 
floor  varnishes,  waxes,  and  caustics,  and  is  only  about 
one-third  of  the  price  of  pure  turpentine.  All  rosin 
oils,  whatever  their  density  being  colored,  they  cannot 
be  used  for  painting  light  shades,  but  they  answer  excel- 
lently as  a  vehicle  for  dark  hues,  black,  or  inferior 
ochres. 

On  treating  the  distillation  got  above  200  degrees  C. 
with  slaked  lime,  we  get  a  soft,  brown  matter  serving  as 
axle  grease.  Some  makers  sell  this  resinate  under  the 
name  of  "graisse  consistante,"  and  declare  that  their  pro- 
duct resembles  petroleum,  and  can  replace  the  grease  got 
in  refining  oil.  This  is,  however,  a  fraud.  This  lime 
compound,  essentially  organic  in  its  nature,  ought  not 
to  be  used — at  least,  by  itself — except  for  heavy  vehicles, 
and  cannot  replace  vaselines  and  ozokerites  whatever 
may  be  the  temperature  of  the  brasses  or  the  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  journals." 

The  distillation  of  colophony  in  a  closed  vessel  gives 
rise  to  a  gas  of  great  illuminating  power,  especially  if 
care  has  been  taken  -to  prevent  the  mass  from  catching 
fire.  This  gas  will  never  rival  coal  gas,  as'  its  manufac- 
ture is  too  troublesome,  but  it  might  be  used  with  great 
advantage  on  a  small  scale  for  lighting  farms,  country 
houses  and  other  places  far  from  a  public  supply  of 
gas.  In  this  way  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  using 
acetylene  would  be  avoided.  Colophony  gas  would  be 
rather  expensive,  but  the  present  price  of  the  raw  mater- ' 
ial  is  no  guide  to  the  cost  of  the  gas.  All  the  bodies  con- 
stituting the  turpentine  industry  have  risen  greatly  in 
price  of  late  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  monopoly.  Hap- 
pily, the  stocks  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  although 
colophony  is  worth  19  centimes  per  kilogramme  in  1903, 
it  is  probable  that  next  year  it  will  return  to  its  normal 
price  of  about  10  centimes,  or  in  1905  at  the  latest. 

Another  use  of  colophony  which  may  become  import- 
ant depends  on  its  forming  a  reducing  agent  when  mixed 
with  charcoal  powder.  This  mixture  is  used  for  convert- 
ing barium  sulphate  into  sulphide,  the  colophony  prob- 
ably causing  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  which 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  to  form  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  chief  uses  of  colophony,  then,  as  a  raw  material 


are  in  the  production  of  rosin  oils,  of  resinates  of  illu- 
minating gas,  and  of  reducing  powers  for  metallurgy. — 
"Cosmos,"  translated  by  Oil  and  Colourman's  Journal. 


Corrosive  Properties  of  Tung  Oil. 

I.  Hertkorn  (Chem.  Ziet.)  states  that  several  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  the  use  of  tung  oil  or  Chinese 
wood  oil  in  cosmetic  preparations,  and  shows  that  this 
oil  is  totally  unfit  for  such  purposes.  The  oil  produces 
severe  ulcerations  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
skin;  in  several  instances  careless  handling  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  ulcers. 


Improvement  In  &/?e  Manufacture  of 

Soda  And  Chlorine  By  Means  of 

Sodium  Chloride  In  Solution. 

In  the  present  manufacture  of  chlorine  and  soda  by 
means  of  electrolysis,  two  difficulties'  are  met  with:  (1) 
Employment  and  slight  durability  of  diaphragms;  (2) 
Separation  of  the  soda  produced,  which  is  mingled  in  so- 
lution with  sodium  chloride.  The  purpose  of  the  pat- 
entees has'  been  to  avoid  these  two  difficulties,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  wear  of  the  positive  electrodes  resulting  from  the 
formation  of  sodium  hypochlorate  within  the  solution. 

The  apparatus  prevents  the  soda  formed  from  mixing 
with  the  solution,  and  the  chlorine  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Cold  is'  utilized  for  separating  the  soda 
from  the  sodium  chloride  either  by  decantation,  filtering 
or  other  method. 

The  solution  of  soda  may  be  utilized  as  it  is,  or  con- 
centrated or  solidified;  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
may  be  brought  back  into  the  manufacture.  Cold  can  be 
employed  directly  in  the  vat,  whatever  may  be  the  sys- 
tem of  electrolyzing,  or  in  separate  receivers,  in  which 
the  solution  is  introduced  by  any  method. 

In  the  receivers  containing  the  solutions  of  soda,  and 
sodium  chloride,  other  receivers  may  be  operated,  in 
which  knives  can  be  put  in  movement  in  an  uncongeal- 
able  solution,  detaching  the  crystals  as  they  are  formed 
on  these  last-named  receivers. 

The  action  of  electricity  is  designed  to  cause  the  dis- 
engagement of  chlorine :  the  movement  of  rotation  is  de- 
signed to  bring  back  the  crystals-  of  caustic  soda. 

The  following  are  the  distinctive  features:  (1)  The 
application  of  cold;  (2)  General  arrangement  allowing 
of  utilizing  the  electricity  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  sodium  as  it  is  formed ;  (3)  The  facility  of  producing 
only  potassium  or  sodium,  or  even  magnesium  or  other 
metals',  on  lowering  the  temperature  in  order  that  they 
may  become  passive:  that  is,  that  the  oxidation  or  other 
combinations  may  not  interfere  with  the  electrolysis; 
(4)  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  allowing  of  the 
removal  of  the  soda  as  it  is  produced;  (5)  Arrangement 
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allowing  the  removal  of  the  chlorine  without  coming  in 
contact  with  caustic  soda;  (6)  Opportunity  of  collecting 
the  soda  or  sodium  or  other  similar  bodies  under  a  layer 
of  naphtha  or  other  light  liquid,  which  may  protect 
them;  (?)  Application  of  a  rotary  apparatus  to  the 
method  of  separation  of  these  bodies;  (8)  Application  of 
cold  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  electrolysis,  as  has 
been  described,  may  also  be  used  for  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride  sufficiently  cooled  before  or  during  their  passage 
in  the  apparatus:  the  same  process  may  also  be  applied 
to  sulphites  or  other  bodies. — Revue  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trie! le. 


Adulterated  Soda  Crystals. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Davidson,  managing  director  of  the 
United  Alkali  Company,  Limited,  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  press:  "Will  you  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain to  your  readers  the  most  recent  and  the  most  unfair 
form  of  competition  the  English  makers  of  soda  crystals 
for  washing  are  subjected  in  home  markets.  Foreign 
competitors  have  long  been  anxious  to  capture  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  above  article,  but  in 
spite  of  the  system  of  free  imports,  they  find  themselves 
apparently  unable  to  compete  successfully.  They  have 
recently,  therefore,  adopted  a  new  policy,  viz. :  They 
adulterate  their  soda  crystals  heavily  with  Glauber  salts, 
or  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sell  this  adulterated  article  as 
soda  crystals  in  violent  competition  with  our  product. 
.Soda  crystals  as  supplied  by  English  makers  are  prac- 
tically pure,  and  contain  98  per  cent,  of  hydrated  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Supplies  of  adulterated  foreign  crystals 
are  arriving  in  this  part;  we  have  examined  a  sample 
of  a  parcel  recently  landed  in  Xeweastle  qua}-,  and  find 
it  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  46  per  cent,  with  sulphate 
of  soda,  a  cheap  adulterant,  and  useless  for  the  purposes 
for  which  soda  crystals  are  required.  We  would  warn 
specially  the  grocers  and  the  distributors  of  this  city 
and  neighborhood  against  the  purchase  of  this  most 
inferior  article,  and  which  cannot  possibly  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  purchaser.  The  practice  resorted  to  is  objec- 
tionable in  the  extreme,  and  all  honest  traders  should 
issist  the  attempt  to  stop  it.  The  latest  reports  of  our 
travelers  are  to  the  effect  that,  in  other  districts'  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  similar  imports  of  foreign  soda 
#  crystals  are  arriving  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  60  to 
95  per  cent." 


15he  Candle-Fish. 

The  marine  animals  of  the  world,  according  to  figures 
gathered  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  annual- 
ly  yield  18,300,000  gallons  of  valuable  oils  for  the  use 
of  man.  Of  this  enormous  quantity  5,500,000  gallons 
are  derived  from  whales  and  seals,,  5,300,000  gallons 


from  the  livers  of  cod  and  sharks,  and  7,500,000  gallons 
from  menhaden,  herring  and  other  fishes. 

The  most  remarkable  fish-oil  is  obtained  from  the 
elachon  or  eandle-f:sh,  which  is  so  rich  in  fat  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  use  it  instead  of  a  can- 
dle. Stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  ignited  with  a 
match,  it  will  burn  brilliantly  for  a  long  while,  giving  a 
light  that  one  may  read  by.  The  species  is  vastly  num- 
erous, running  along  shore  in  schools  numbering  billions, 
so  that  the  natives  need  never  lack  candles  of  this  kind. 
But  they  know  how  to  extract  from  the  fish  its  oil, 
which  is  used  in  lamps  and  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

The  oils  of  the  dugong  and  manate,  though  almost 
unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  of  importance  in 
Brazil,  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also.  Dug- 
ong oil,  which  is  almost  as  limpid  as  water,  is  utilized 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  for  cooking.  Manatee  oil 
is  similarly  employed,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  med- 
icine, possessing  properties  of  this  kind  which  cause  it 
to  be  esteemed  superior  to  cod-liver  oil.  Without  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  latter,  it  has  like  virtues. 

Alligator  oil  is  much  used  by  hunters  and  "swampers" 
in  the  Gulf  States  as  an  illuminant  and  for  softening; 
leather.  To  similar  purposes,  especially  currying,  are 
applied  the  oils  derived  from  many  species  of  turtles, 
the  chief  supply  being  obtained  from  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  rivers.  Along  those  streams  immense  numbers 
of  turtles  are  found,  and  even  their  eggs,  which  are  laid 
in  the  sandy  banks,  are  collected  for  conversion  into  oil. 
The  eggs  are  crushed,  covered  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  oil  soon  coming  to  the  surface,  from 
which  it  is  skimmed.  One  gallon  of  oil  is  extracted  in 
this  way  from  3,000  eggs.  Para  receives  50,000  gallons 
of  turtle  oil  in  a  twelvemontb,  and  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  is  consumed  by  the  up-country  natives  in  the 
same  period  for  cooking  and  for  illuminating  purposes. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  "him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

741,981.  Eeeeptacle  for  feeding  liquid  soap.  George 
A.  Schmidt,  -Jr.,  Chicago,  111.     (Doubtful.) 

742,912.  Soap-supplier.  John  Schwechler,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  0.  J.  S.  Gaige,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LABELS. 


10,133.  Title:  "Sunoleum."  (For  washing  compound.) 
The  Sunoleum  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10,471.  Title:  "Pansy  Soap."  (For  soap.)  Max 
Eseher,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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10.472.  Title:  "Rex  Soap."     (For  soap.)    Max  Escher, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

10.473.  Title: "Mederine  Soap."     (For  soap.)     L.  W. 
Leitlihead  Drug  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

41,373.  Soap.  O'Rourke  &  Hurley,  Littlefalls,  N.  Y. 
The  representation  of  a  seal  surrounded  by  a 
circular  border  having  a  serrated  outer  edge. 

41,399.  Washing-fluid  soap.  Frank  Cash,  King  Mills, 
Ark.  The  representation  of  a  group  of  women 
washing  clothes.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
picture  is  the  representation  of  clothing  strung 
on  a  line  and  under  the  clothing  an  empty 
washpot,  and  the  representation  of  a  woman 
standing  near  by,  with  one  arm  stretched  out 
pointing  to  the  clothing  strung  out.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  the  represen- 
tation of  a  boiling-pot,  tables,  a  washtub  and 
two  washerwomen,  one  standing  with  a  bat  in 
her  hand  and  the  other  busily  engaged  in  wash- 
ing clothes. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  U8  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  in- 
tends to  add  the  manufacture  of  mill  soaps  to  that  of 
their  other  products'. 


The  news  comes  from  Austria  that  Alvin  Engelhardt 
died  on  October  10th  last.  Headers  of  German  soap 
papers  are  familiar  with  tbe  name  of  the  deceased,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prolific  writers'  on 
soap  making. 


The  Georgia  Soap  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
sold  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Hewitt,  of  the  Globe  Kenning  Com- 
pany, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  other  parties.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  new  owners  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  add  v.  cottonseed  oil  reiinery. 


Almost  as.-if  in  response  to  one  of  our  editorials  of 
last  month,  the  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Chronicle  reports  an 
item  of  the  kind  we  just  criticized.  It  says'  literally: 
"The  monstrous  plant  of  the  Kirk  Soap  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
may  be  moved  to  La  Crosse.  This  concern  is  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  soap  manufacturer  in  the  world." 


In  Common  Pleas  Court  a  bill  of  equity  was  filed  by 
about  twenty  residents  of  Lower  St.  Clair  and  Baldwin 
townships  against  the  Schlipp  Soap  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa,,  asking  the  court  to  declare  the  factory  and 
plant  of  the  defendant  company  a  nuisance.     It  is  al- 


leged that  the  plant  is  operating  a  schindery  in  viola- 
tion of  a  decree  of  the  court  made  on  July  18,  1903, 
enjoining  the  defendant  company  from  permitting  nox- 
ious odors  and  gases  to  escape  from  the  schindery.  The 
court's  decree  required  the  plant  to  operate  without 
emitting  the  vapors,  and  the  present  bill  now  asks  that 
the  entire  plant  be  declared  a  nuisance  and  that  the 
defendant  company  be  restrained  from  taking  carcasses 
of  animals  into  the  vicinity. 


Incorporated :  Tripoline  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Beaumont,  capital  stock  $500,000.  Purpose,  to  manu- 
facture soaps  and  other  cleansing  preparations.  Incor- 
porators: F.  E.  Carroll,  W.  J.  Crawford,  J.  L.  Cun- 
ningham, G.  W.  Carroll,  T.  V.  Smelker,  L.  H.  Shurloek, 
Pi  S.  Waite  and  E.  A.  Luck,  ail  of  Beaumont. 


The  American  Mineral  Was  Mining  Company,  at  East 
Orange,  1ST.  J.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators,  James 
Bi  Richardson,  Francis  S.  Hutchins  and  Charles  A. 
Green,  all  of  East  Orange,  ST.  J. 


Allen  Conkling,  of  Chicago,  is  the  inventor  of  a  new 
soap  dish  permitting  the  under  side  of  the  cake  to  dry 
as  quickly  as  the  top.  To  introduce  it,  the  Conkling 
Chemical  Co.  offer  one  of  these  dishes  and  three  cakes 
of  their  "Bitter  Sweet"  toilet  soap  for  a  dollar. 

For  many  years — -nearly  a  century — the  name  of  John 
Knight  has  been  universally  known  in  connection  with 
the  celebrated  Primrose  soap,  which  was  originated  by 
the  founder  of  the  business,  the  late  Mr.  John  Knight, 
of  Silvertown,  England.  The  well-known  qualities  of 
this  high-classed  detergent  have  been  maintained  by 
four  generations  of  the  founder's  family,  and  for  over 
tbirty  years  it  has  been  used  in  the  royal  household1, 
where  its  superior  properties  have  now  been  graciously 
acknowledged  by  bestowal  of  the  Royal  Warrant.  Messrs. 
John  Knight  &  Sons  are  now  "Purveyors  by  Warrant  of 
Appointment  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,"  and. 
in  congratulating  tbem  upon  receiving  this  well  earned 
honor,  we  wish  them  increased  prosperity. 


Complaint  has  been  lodged  with  the  Jersey  City  Board 
of  Health  against  tbe  E.  F.  Jones  Company's  soap  fac- 
tory on  Florence  .street,  near  Fairmount  avenue.  It  was 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons'  living  in  the  vicinity, 
who  allege  that  at  times  objectionable  odors  are  emitted 
and  ask  that  the  nuisance  be  abated.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Health  Inspector  to  investigate  and  act. 


A  representative  of  the  Murdock  Land  Company  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  a  Chicago  company  has' 
purchased  a  ten-acre  site  in  the  southeastern  suburbs  of 
Oklahoma  City,  with  a  view  to  locating  a  large  soap 
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manufacturing  plant  there, 
is  contemplated. 


An  investment  of  $300,000 


Joseph  Stern  &  Sons'  soap  works,  at  G32  W.  40th 
street,  New  York  City,  was  the  scene  of  an  explosion 
two  weeks  ago,  when  the  bottom  of  a  tank  was  blown  out 
by  the  steam  pressure.  The  hot  contents  of  the  tank 
injured  five  men  so  severely  that  they  had  to  be  taken 
to  a  hospital;  fortunately  none  of  them  were  fatally 
injured. 


.W  H.  Lever  is  building  a  new  Congregational  church 
at  Port  Sunlight,  at  a  cost  of  £25,000.  He  is  appoint- 
ing the  Congregational  Fnion  of  England  and  Wales 
(incorporated)  as  trustees  of  the  property.  At  their 
committee  meeting  this  week  the  Union  gratefully  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Lever's  generous  gift,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  terms  of  the  trust  by  a  small  sub-committee.  One 
important  reservation  in  the  trust  deed  is  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  premises  ever  being  required  by  Mr.  Lever's 
firm  for  business  purposes,  he  will  re-purchase  them  at 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  £50,000,  which  shall  be  expended 
by  the  trustee;  upon  similar  property  on  another  site  in 
the  same  town. 


A  new  brick  addition,  hardly  beyond  the  course  of 
erection,  to  the  Proutv-Bowler  soap  factory  at  Des; 
Moines,  Iowa,  collapsed  on  the  evening  of  October  28, 
when  all  but  the  night  watchman" had  left.  The  latter 
was  injured  somewhat,  but  his  escape  from  death  was 
considered  miraculous. 

The  cause  of  the  collapse  was'  apparently  an  excessive 
weight  of  materials  and  soap  stored  in  one  place,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  distributed  more  evenly  over 
the  floors.  The  boilers  and  machinery  are  uninjured, 
but  so  far  as  the  new  addition  is  concerned,  it  is  a  com- 
plete wreck  and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  foun- 
dation.   It  was  33x132  feet,  two  stories  high. 

There  was  at  first  a  rumor  of  a  dynamite  plot  as  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe,  hut  it  had  no  foundation  in 


fact.    The  loss  is  estimated  at  -$10,000  to  $12,000. 
structure  will  be  rebuilt. 
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J.  French,  secretary  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  died  suddenly  from  heart  failure  last  month. 


The  employes  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  have  organized  a 
Mutual  Aid  and  Sick  Benefit  Society.  They  hold  a 
meeting  once  a  month,  in  which  a  social  session  follows 
the  business  meeting.  Apart  from  their  chief  object — 
caring  for  members  disabled  by  sickness — they  will  have 
anmial  entertainments  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted,  enjoying  life,  and  adding  to  the  funds  of 
the  organization. 


A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  Peete 
B.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  who  is  interested  in  quite  a 
number  of  companies,  among  which  is  also  the  Bell  & 
Bogart  Soap  Co.  His  liabilities  are  given  as  $190,000, 
and  one  of  the  items  making  up  this  sum  is  a  debt  of 
$6,400  for  soap  materials  sold  to  the  Price  Mfg.  Co., 
which  debt  is  said  to  have  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Clarke 
when  he  purchased  the  assets  of  the  company. 


James  Beach  &  Sons,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  are  getting 
ready  to  increase  their  capacity  by  about  75  per  cent. 
As  it  is  now  they  are  crowded  and  more  room  is  needed. 
The  building  will  he  of  brick,  58x32  and  four  stories 
high.  The  east  wall  will  be  removed  and  the  addition 
annexed  to  the  main  building.  The  addition  will  cost 
about  $9,000.  N"ew  machinery  Mill  be  installed,  thus' 
making  greater  space  for  the  drying  and  storing.  The 
foundation  will  be  laid  this  fall,  and  the  building  will 
be  erected  as  soon  as  possible. 


We  recently  made  mention  of  the  Allen  Soap  Co., 
recently  incorporated  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Concerning  its 
plant  a  local  report  says': 

"Lexington  people  familiar  with  the  old  Shely  Soap 
Works,  on  the  Frankfort  pike,  would  hardly  recognize 


This  shows  one  of    many  mixers  applied  to 


Dopp  Seamless  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,     *g      ^ 


We  have    a   large  variety  of  stock  patterns, 
and  can  surely  suit  your  particular  case. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO., 


1300-1310 
Niagara  St., 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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the  place  since,  the  transformation  that  has  been  wrought 
by  the  new  company  which  recently  absorbed  the  prop- 
erty. 

"Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  which  will 
more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  A  new  two- 
story  structure  sixty  feet  long  has  been  erected.  New 
machinery,  consisting  of  boilers,  kettles,  cutters,  frames, 
etc.,  have  been  installed  and  arrangements  made  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  the  factory. 

"The  old  building  is  still  being  used,  but  about  Dec. 
1  the  management  expects  to  occupy  the  new  building, 
when  the  working  force  will  be  materially  increased. 
Five  brands  of  soap  are  manufactured  here,  and  on 
account  of  its  superiority  find  a  ready  sale. 

"The  plant  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Allen 
Soap  Co.,  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
City  Jailer  J.  W.  Masner,  the  well-known  Democratic 
politician,  is  president,  and  Col.  E.  J.  Allen,  secretary 
and  general  manager." 


P.  J.  Hurley  has  made  estimates  on  a  soap  factory 
and  boiler  house,  the  first  being  80x80  feet,  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia Soap  Factory  Company,  at  Camden.  The  fac- 
tory will  be  a  five-story  brick  building  and  the  boiler 
house  will  be  two  stories  in  height."' 


Charles  P.  Grogan,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  launched 
out  in  a  new  enterprise,  namely  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  with  olive  oil  as  the  chief  ingredient.  It  is  found 
in  the  season's  handling  of  olives  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable  proportion   of   olives    too    much    bruised  for 


pickles.  Oil  made  from  such  olives  does  not  keep  well 
but  makes  a  good  soap.  No  animal  fat  is  used  in  its 
manufacture  and  only  a  small  portion  of  cocoanut  oil 
is  used  which  gives  the  finished  produce  a  white  appear- 
ance. The  cakes  are  olive-shaped  and  neatly  packed 
and  a  small  amount  of  perfume  is  used  which  is  scarcely 
apparent. 


The  Group  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Arts 
is  to  be  the  largest  group  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Depart- 
ment at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  It  is  numbered 
"Group  23"  and  subdivided  into  classes  numbered  from 
class  102  to  126. 

Class  104  of  these  comprises:  —  Equipment  and  pro- 
cesses used  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  animal  sub- 
stances, with  their  products;  superphosphates,  soaps, 
candles,  glycerine. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


347    Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Allpine  Tar  337 
AmmoDaptha  347 
Bestever  386 
Bleachem  Soap  341 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Cream  Naphtha  343 
Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
(ireen  Oil  Soap  341 
Home  Pride  347 
India  Castile  337 
La  Platte  337 


Lily  Blossoms  337 

Marigold  106 

Milo  106 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 

Orchid  Blostoms  .337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Polar  Bear  106 

Queen  Regent  337 

Quo  Vadis  337 

Raven  Tar  337 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Summer  Blossoms  337 

Sunburst  106 

Tar  Egg  347 

Top  Notch  106 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Veribest  286 

Violet  Blossoms  337 

Yellowstone  106 


REVOLUTION! 

We  can  save  you  95  per  cent,  in  time 
and  dry  your  soap  economically  and 
guarantee  best  results^ 

Write  to 

American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

120  Liberty  Street   -    -  NEW  YORK 
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SX7PPLEME1TTAIIT    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        J»"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUE  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  346 

344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y.  Empress  Eugenie  115 

345  Columbia  Ret'g.  &  M'l'g  Empire  Geranium  337 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans.    Eucryl  Encryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelas  54 
Antelope  3 
Antiliia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  346 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Fraucisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Faeine340 
Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 

'•  Scouring- 2 

German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  MottledGerm'n 

Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flaunel2 
Flip  345 
Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  • 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
French  Yiolette  3 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Philadelphia. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Yiolette  3 
Geyser  343 
v    Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  846 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 

Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 
Green  Olive  Chip  340 
Green  Palm  340 
Green  Seal  Chip  340 
Gusher  340 


Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  8 
Camille  3 
Ceske  Slovonsky  3 
Ceske  Polski  3 
Chlorine  340 
C'leaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coca  Foam  3 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  ° 
Credential  Shaving  Stic 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  846 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 
Carbol 
Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
ic  3  Jack  Pot  340 

Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Dactylis  11 

Derinicnra  327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  S  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colc)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Yiolette  de  Sevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexican  o  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Milieus  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Naphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Rose   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old   English  Brown  Wind 
sor  846 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
•'      -Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plan  to  I  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daren 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette.  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Y.adis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentiy  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry. Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff.  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattauooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Fnele  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Yiolet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring 2 
Romola  8 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile 2 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Yiolete  de  Parme  3 
Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Yineta  3 
Yinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandtleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Yiolet  de  Pai  me  337 


Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
While  Wonder  346 
Windsor 2    . 
Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 
Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Wok  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zinearella  3 

Zo-Zo  White  Tar  340 

Zanette  3 
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The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  ot  Soap  Brands 

was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  sr  if  if   if   if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

— 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  m  ™s paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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muT 


or 


Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factoeies  and  Machinery.  Foe  Sale  oe  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed.  ^* 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  b  -  I  -vtaled. 


POSITION    WANTED. 


SITUATION   WANTED. 


Position  wanted  for  a  Soapmaker  or  Superintendent.  Satis- 
factory in  every  detail.  Please  address,  Laundry  and  Textile, 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  wanted  by  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  soap- 
maker.  Address:  Y.  Z.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  wanted  by  a  practical  soapmaker  in  both  toilet  and 
laundry  also  cold  made;  recover  glycerine  out  of  spent  ]ye  and 
have  the  kwowledge  of  soap  chemistry.  Can  give  best  of  refer- 
ences as  to  character  and  ability.  If  interested  address :  W. 
X.,  care  of  this  paper. 


FOR    SALE. 


For  Sale:  One  large  continuous  Screw  Plodder,  one  set  soap 
Cutting  Machines  complete,  and  one  Boomer  &  Boschert  Oil 
Press,  used  very  little  and  all  in  very  good  condition.  Cheap 
for  Cash.  Address:  V.  W.  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  young,  energetic  manr  now  manager  of  a  soap  company  in 
Canada,  doing  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  textile  trade  in  Canada, 
desires  making  a  change.  Will  accept  a  position  as  manager  or 
assistant  general  manager  of  a  concern  desiring  a  capable  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  hold  of  anything.  Address  J.  N.  W., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  Glass  moulds  (and  iron  moulds  to  make  them)  for 
moulding  cheap  toilet  soaps.  For  particulars  address:  U.  S.  G., 
care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


An  experienced  chemist  and  soapmaker  wants  a  position. 
Have  had  17  years  experience  in  toilet  and  laundry 
soap  making,  glycerine  extraction,  etc.,  and  am  considered 
extra  good  on  cotton  seed  foots  soaps.  Have  been  well  trained 
as  a  soap  and  oil  chemist.  A  1  references.  Address  "Soap 
Chemist,"  2104  West  End  avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


For  Sale:  A  modern  soap  factory  with  best  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing on  an  economical  basis,  located  in  a  fine  city  in  the 
middle  west,  that  can  not  be  excelled  for  market  of  product,  or 
getting  raw  material,  also  best  social  and  educational  facilities. 
Owner  wants  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health;  will  sell  on 
good  terms,  or  with  the  right  party  may  retain  an  interest  in 
same.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  money 
making  business.  Address:  "E.  B.  J."  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 


A  chemist  and  soapmaker  wants  to  make  a  change.  Thor 
oughly  up-to-date  on  all  kinds  of  soaps,  face  creams,  &c.  Best  of 
references,  including  present  employers.  Address  "Thorough," 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Mi7  waukee.  Wis. 


HARD-WOOD   BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description.     Krell 
Bkothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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A  Happy  New  Year  ! 
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AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One         Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half          "    

135  00 

Eighth       "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER   DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


After  all,  the  proposition  to  make  a  joint  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Manufac- 
turing Perfumers'  Association  of  the  U.  S. 

The  number  of  firms  interested  was  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  great  expense. 


By  way  of  variety  we  publish  in  this  issue  of  our 
Journal  some  of  the  letters  which  reached  our  office 
last  month  in  the  regular  course  of  business'. 

In  their  way  these  letters  reflect  the  thoughts  and 
tribulations  of  readers  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  therefore  not  devoid  of  interest  to  all  our  subscribers. 
For  many  years  every  single  month  has  brought  us'  a 
(more  or  less)  similar  collection  of  missives  and  if  we 
have  refrained  from  publishing  them  heretofore,  it  was 
simply  because  such  a  large  majority  of  them  are  dis- 
tinctly not  for  publication,  that  the  few  remaining  ones 
seemed  too  insignificant  to  represent  the  correspondence 
passing  through  this  office.  We  therefore  have  so  far 
made  it  a  practice  to  publish  only  such  letters  as  were 
distinctly  intended  for  publication  by  their  writers. 

So  also  this  month,  we  are  obliged  to  abstain  from 
printing  a  number  of  letters  which  were  received  and 
that  would  look  well  in  print;  and  we  must  be  content, 
furthermore  (for  obvious  reasons),  to  omit  the  signa- 
tures of  several  other  letters,  among  those  which  we  do 
print,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  got  together  from  our 
last  month's  file  a  nice  little  collection  of  letters  that 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  unheralded  work  which 
this  paper  has  for  many  years  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form month  after  month. 

In  thus  departing,  for  once,  from  our  previous  custom, 
we  have  several  objects  in  view.  For  one  thing,  in  these 
days  of  yellow  journalism,  it  may  be  as  well  to  thereby 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  American  Soap  Journal 
is  unostentatiously  doing  an  amount  of  useful  work 
which,  but  for  our  adherence  to  former  habits,  might 
be  heralded  under  the  modern  six-inch  scare  heads  and 
in  special  afternoon  edition  of  this  paper.  Again,  we 
see  in  these  letters  so  much  of  live  interest,  that  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read 
their  contents  for  a  change.     And  then,  you  know,  the 
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holidays  have  made  other  items  a  little  scarce,  and  these 
letters  will  do  very  well  to  fill  up.  Lastly,  several  of  the 
letters  printed  are  invitations  to  our  readers  to  reply. 


And,  by  the  way,  we  are  reminded  to  say  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  favors  asked  of  us  in  the 
course  of  the  years  during  which  we  have  published  this 
paper,  was  accompanied  by  the  asstirance  that  the  writ- 
ers would  be  "pleased  to  reciprocate,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  rather  strange  then,  that,  when  we  ask  for  infor- 
mation of  any  sort  for  the  benefit  of  some  reader  or 
other,  less  than  half  a  dozen  friends  of  the  Jouknal  can 
ever  be  counted  upon  as  offering  a  reply  of  any  kind 
whatever. 


What  has  become  of  the  inventive  genius  which  used 
to  disport  so  exuberantly  in  the  soap  industry  ten  years 
or  so  ago  ?  Time  was,  when  no  month  went  by  in  which 
the  Patent  Office  did  not  grant  an  inventor  or  two  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  exploiting  some  process  of  making 
soap,  the  like  of  which  was  never  heard  before  (or  since) . 
Now  we  rarely  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

Not  that  we  really  miss  these  weird  inventions  partic- 
ularly; it  is  the  season  of  the  year  that  puts  such  rem- 
iniscences into  our  head. 

Considering  that  (with  a  few  exceptions  Avhich  only 
prove  the  rule)  the  formerly  luxurious  crop  of  soap  pat- 
ents was  generally  secured  by  totally  impracticable  "in- 
ventors," there  is  no  easily  discovered  reason  why  this 
crop  should  fail  now. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  fallen  upon  times  where  even 
the  promiscuous  inventor  realizes  that  soap  making  is 
not  necessarily  gold  mining? 


Speaking  seriously,  we  believe — as  we  shall  presently 
explain — that  the  many  simply  ridiculous  patents  se- 
cured in  the  past  were  rarely  applied  for  by  actual  soap' 
makers.  There  are  at  all  times  a  great  many  people 
who  feel  that  they  can  and  must  invent  something  or 
other,  and  this  horde  of  would-be  inventors  turns  now 
to  one  object  and  later  to  another.  Thus  for  a  time  they 
believed  soap  making  the  most  profitable  of  undertak- 
ings and — presto — new  processes  of  making  soap  by 
utterly  impossible  methods,  were  invented  in  gorgeous 
profusion.  Apparently  they  have  abandoned  the  field 
now,  and  have  taken  to  new  pursuits. 

Tf  this  view  needs  any  supporting  evidence,  we  think 
we  have  that  in  the  many  patents  which  have  been  ap- 
plied for  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  a  "Non- 
Eefillable  Bottle."  Somehow  a  rumor  went  abroad  that 
a  large  fortune  awaited  the  man,  woman  or  child,  who 
would  invent  a  bottle-  that — once  it  was  filled  with  per- 


fume, ink,  beer,  or*  what  not — could  not  possibly  be  re- 
filled again  after  being  emptied.  (This  was  supposed 
to  protect  the  original  manufacturer  against  spurious 
goods  being  put  up  in  his  own  labelled  bottles.)  There 
have  been  invented  and  patented  any  number  of  such 
bottles  since  that  rumor  started,  and,  although  none  of 
the  inventors  have  so  far  reaped  the  expected  harvest, 
new  patents'  on  a  non-refillable  bottle  come  around  just 
as  regularly  as  does  the  Weekly  Patent  Office  Gazette 
itself.  It  seems  altogether  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
inventive  genius  formerly  directed  against  the  soap  mak- 
ing industry  is  now  spending  its  fury  on  the  non-refill- 
able  bottle,  and  on  air  ships  and  such,  and  it  may  be  a 
long  time  from  now  before  we  shall  again  be  awe-struck, 
as  of  yore,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  process  of  soap 
making.     We  are  glad  to  think  so,  anyway. 


P.  S. — The  foregoing  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  to 
present-day  conditions  in.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Our  readers  in  foreign  countries,  of  course,  will  under- 
stand that  we  realize  fully  the  probability  that  their  con- 
dition is  very  different.  For  instance,  we  can  almost 
"remember,*'  so  to  speak,  the  feelings  of  our  friends  in 
England  when  they  will  find  the  following  specification 
on  their  patent  records  of  most  recent  date-: 

"This  invention  relates  to  a  new  toilet  soap  comprising 
a  reserve  of  scent  intended  to  compensate  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  the  volatilization  of  the  essences  with  which 
the  soap  is  impregnated,  when  being  manufactured. 

"The  soap  is  made  in  two  parts:  The  former — cup- 
shaped — is  provided  with  a  shoulder,  and  the  second — 
plug-shaped  cover — is  also  provided  with  a  shoulder,  so 
that  a  free  space  is  left  between  the  lower  surface  of  the 
cover  and  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which,  when  the  soap 
is  being  manufactured,  is  filled  with  the  essential  oil  be- 
fore closing  up  the  cup  with  the  plug.  The  soap  paste 
already  saturated  with  perfumes  during  the  manufac- 
ture, will  not  absorb,  when  making  up  the  soap,  the  es- 
sential oils  introduced  in  the  aforesaid  free  space,  and 
these  slowly  filter  into  the  paste  and  compensate  for  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  volatilization  of  the  essences. 

"This  method  also  permits  the  soap  to  be  perfumed 
after  its  mechanical  treatment  and  consequently  permits 
it  to  be  scented,  without  the  greater  portion  of  the  per- 
fume being  lost  by  evaporation. 

"The  second  part  acting  as  a  plug  can  be  made  of 
soap  or  composed  of  an}'  paste  such  as  borax,  glycerine 
or  tar-paste,  etc." 


In  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  Koran,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
use  of  soap'  and  other  cosmetics  containing  lard  or  any 
other  product  of  the  pig.     It  is  said  that  certain  kinds 
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of  soap  are  being  bought  up  cheaply  just  now  m  Turkey, 
for  export,  in  consequence  of  the  order. 

Since  the  Koran  is1  centuries  old,  whence  comes  this 
late  objection  of  the  Sultan  to  anything  piggish? 


The  premiums  offered  with  soap  are  gaining  in  va- 
riety. The  J.  M.  Poole  Co.,  of  Chicago,  advertises:  "One 
thousand  bull  dogs  free  with  one  barrel  of  No.  22  soap 
chips";  and  the  correspondent  of  an  English  exchange 
says:  "1  notice  that  a  Frankfort  firm  is  selling  in  Lon- 
don, by  means  of  canvassers,  shilling  boxes  containing 
six  small  tablets  of  toilet  soap  and  an  insurance  coupon 
for  £500." 


From  Correspondents. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BICARBONATE. 
Dr.  H.  Gatbmann. 

Dear  Sir:  As  subscribers  of  your  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, we  wish  to  ask  you  to  refer  us  to  any  person  who 
could  install  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  from  carbonate  of  soda.  *  *  *  If  possible 
also  give  us  the  names  of  the  publishers  of  a  good  up-to- 
date  work  on  alkalis,  either  German  or  English.  With 
thanks,  we  remain,       Yours  very  truly, 


[If  anyone  interested  in  the  above  letter  will  so  in- 
form us,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  place  him  in  communi- 
cation with  our  enquirer. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


ALL  ABOARD. 

Chattanoooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  26,  1903. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  thank  you  for  a  sample  copy  of  your 
Journal.    I  am  contemplating  establishing  a  soap  fac- 
tory in  this  city  and  will  want  machinery,  fixtures  and 
a  practical  man  as  manager.    Yours,  etc., 

N.  I.  Mayes. 


NAPTHA  WASHING  POWDEB. 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Dec.  24,  1903. 
1'ulil.  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  American  So.vr  Journal  of  Dec. 
1,  it  states  on  folio  109:  "Naptha  Washing  Powder, 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,"  and  further:  "See 
thai  all  your  brands  are  entered  in  your  name." 

In  relation  to  this  we  enclose  you  our  wrappers  and 
mention  that  for  the  space  of  over  two  years  we  have 
been  putting  up  this  powder  and  have  applied  to  have 
it  registered  in  Canada,  and  therefore  to  give  us  the 
entry  in  your  catalogue  as'  the  original  adopters  of  this 
brand  of  powder:  in  Canada,  at  least. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 

[The  wrappers  referred  to  read  "Naptha  Washing 
Powder"  and  "Naptha  Powder,  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co."    We 


now  enter  this  brand,  for  Canada,  in  the  name  of  the 
above  writers.  We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  in 
this  connection,  for  the  guidance  of  other  owners  of 
brands,  as  well  as  for  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.,  that  if  they 
wish  to  have  justice  done  them  in  our  brand  list,  we  are 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  at  their  hands.  There 
are  some  manufacturers  so  retiring  in  the  matter  of 
brands,  that  we  cannot  prevail  upon  them  to  send  us 
their  list;  on  the  contrary,  they  evidently  ■watch  our  list 
closely,  and  whenever  some  other  manufacturer — perhaps 
quite  innocently — registers  with  us  a  brand  which  our 
reticent  friends  have  been  using,  the  latter  come  out 
with  a  complaint  and  want  us  to  change  our  list.  If 
Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  been  making  "Naptha  Washing 
Powder"  'for  two  years,  they  should  have  sent  us  the 
notice  just  two  years  ago ! 

It  is  not  right  for  any  manufacturer  to  display  a  total 
lack  of  consideration  for  our  list  and  for  those  who  rely 
on  it,  and  then  to  cause  us'  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
whenever  they  have  a  grievance  due  to  their  own  neglect. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  to  their  own  interest. — Editor  A. 
S.  J.] 


WHO  WANTS  TO  BE  LISTED? 

Winston-Salem,  N.  G,  Dec.  16,  1903. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Colgate 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  we  are  referred  to  you  for  a 
list  of  the  soap  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  beg  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  will  kindly  furnish 
us  this'  list  you  will  confer  on  us  a  favor  which  it  shall 
be  our  pleasure  to  return  to  you.     Very  truly  yours, 

Consolidated  Sales  Co., 

Per  W.  N.  Horn. 
[Those  wishing  to  be  on  the  list  of  the  writers  of  the 
foregoing  may  send  their  names  to  them  directly. — Edi- 
tor A.  S.  J.]' 


CURATIVE  SKIN  SOAP. 

Chicago,  Dec.  18,  1903. 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  Can  you  inform  us  who  makes  the  soap 
called  "Curative  Skin  Soap?"  An  early  reply  will 
oblige.     Yours  very  truly, 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  12,  1903. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  anticipate  opening  a  soap  plant  here 
in  the  next  30  days,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give 
me  any  information  you  can  in  regard  to  buying  machin- 
ery, supplies,  etc.  I  will  not  manufacture  soap  stock 
to  begin  with  and  will  have  to  buy  some  in  bulk.     En- 
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closed  please  find  circular  of  the  best  tiling  on  earth  in 
the  soap  line.     Very  respectfully, 

M.  J.  Sternberger. 


'Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dec.  11,  1903. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in' the  market  for  soap  machinery, 
for  complete  outfit.  Thought  you  were  the  one  to  write 
to.     Respectfully,  J.  F.  Mason, 

1050  21st  St. 


Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Dec.  16,  1903. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :  Would  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
i\.merican  Soap  Journal  in  which  I  wish  to  learn  where 
soap  machinery,  etc.,  can  be  obtained,  etc.  Oblige, 
yours,  A.  Belair. 


AMOUNT  OF  CAUSTIC  NEEDED. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  We  have  a  copy  of  your  book  'American 
Soaps,"  second  edition,  1899.  We  would  ask  if  you  will 
inform  us  if  there  is  a  later  edition,  and  can  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  what  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
book  since  the  edition  which  we  have? 

W  would  also  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  soft  soap.  In  our  book  "American 
Soaps,"  on  page  237,  it  says  there  is  required  for  a  soft, 
soap  155  to  170  po\mds  23°-24°  potash  lye  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  stock,  which  would  be  somewhere  about 
35  pounds'  of  the  solid  caustic  potash.  On  the  first  page 
of  Part  VI.,  it  states  that  there  are  19.54  pounds  of 
caustic  potash  required  for  the  saponification  of  100 
pounds  of  tallow,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment on  page  237.     Yours  truly, . 

[In  explanation  of  the  (only  apparent)  discrepancy 
in  these  two  statements,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  practical  manufacture  of  soft  soap  the  amount 
of  commercial  potash  needed  in  making  a  commercial 
soap  is  referred  to,  whereas  the  table  in  Part  VI.  of  the 
book  gives  the  amount  of  chemically  pure  caustic  potash 
required  to  just  exactly  neutralize  a  given  amount  of 
stock.— Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


WHAT  AILS  THIS  SOAP  ? 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir:  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  made  a. batch  of 
white  floating  soap  of  tallow  and  15$  cocoanut  oil.  I 
boiled  and  settled  it  the  same  as  I  do  for  a  milled  toilet- 
soap  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  settled  and 
all  right.  After  it  was  cut  up  it  had  a  tendency  to 
sweat  some  where  it  came  in  contact  with  the  racks  on 
which  it  was  placed  to  dry,  and  after  it  had  been  pressed 
and  wrapped  a  few  days  it  sweat  so  badly  that  the 


wrappers  became  damp  and  the  inside  wrapper  discol- 
ored where  it  touched  the  soap. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  any  light  you  can  that  will 
help  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  soap  of  this  kind  ?  You 
might,  perhaps,  present  the  query  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal.  Perhaps,  though,  it  would  be  considered  be- 
neath their  notice  by  most  soap  makers,  who  really  know 
how.  If  you  do  print  it,  don't  print  my  name,  and  I 
won't  feel  hurt  if  you  do  not  print  it  at  all. 

I  refined  the  stock,  taking  special  pains  with  it  all 
through.     Respectfully  yours, . 


A  QUESTION  OF  YIELD. 
The  American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen:  If  you  are  in  position  to  give  us  a  little 
information,  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated.  Would 
you  kindly  let  us  know  which  produces  the  more  soap 
and  gives  better  body  to  the  soap — distilled  oil  or  sapon- 
ified red  ?     Respectfully  yours,  . 


CLAY  CHALK  FORMULA  WANTED. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1903. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  Would  you  kindly  give  us  a  formula,  for 
the  manufacture  of  Tailor's  Clay  Chalk,  or  inform  us 
where  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  same.  Also  where  we 
could  have  a  piece  of  clay  chalk  analyzed.  Thanking 
you  in  advance  for  any  information  you  may  be  able 
to  favor  us  with,  we  remain,     Yours  truly, 

F.  Marty  &  Co. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  SOAP  DO  YOU  MAKE? 
New  York,  Dec.  17,  1903. 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen :  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  procure  a 
United  States  Directory  of  Soap  Manufacturers,  one 
that  publishes  a  classified  list,  namely:  The  manufac- 
turers' of  toilet,  laundry,  mill  and  other  soaps,  under 
different  headings.    Your  reply  will  oblige, 

Yours  truly.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 


A  GOOD-SIZED  ORDER. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :  We  are  running  a  small  mail  order  business 
and  want  a  practical  formula  by  which  we  will  be  able 
to  make  a  good  grade  of  laundry  soap  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, still,  not  to  impair  the  soap  with  detrimental  in- 
gredients. Will  you  not  kindly  write  this  formula  for 
us,  giving  materials  that  you  think  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained here:  method  of  cooking  and  mixing  to  be  done 
in  open  kettles? 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  experiments  so  far  is  that 
the  soap  has  a  tendency  to  shrivel  up  and  has  not  the 
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lathering  qualities  that  we  deem  it  should.  It  is  also 
not  as  firm  as  we  would  have  it. 

We  are  not  in  position  to  secure  and  utilize  caustic 
soda.  Lime  is  the  only  substance  easily  obtained  by  us 
at  present  out  of  which  we  are  able  to  make  lye. 

The  following  is  a  formula  that  we  tried,  but  as  yet 
it  has  not  materialized  :  *  *  *  It  seems  too  strong, 
also  it  is  not  hard,  as  we  Mould  expect.   We  would  like 

to  make  a  soap  like  the  " "  and  would  be  satisfied 

if  we  could  make,  only  one  good  grade  of  laundry  soap. 

How  many  pounds  pressure  is  necessary  in  pressing 
a  bar  of  this  soap?     Very  respectfully  yours, 


NEWS  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville,  Fla,,  Dec  21,  1903. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  the  enclosed  clipping  from  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  place  of  my  expected  contri- 
bution this  month,  as  I  consider  the  former  of  great 
interest,  inasmuch  as  the  new  industry  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  naval  stores  industry  must  be  preserved, 
not  destroyed. 

Mr.  Meldrum  is  well  acquainted  with  your  paper,  as 
I  have  shown  him  copies  in  the  past  and  he  has  now 
become  a  subscriber.       Cordially  yours, 

E.  Modlie. 

[Enclosure.] 

True  camphor,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  camphor 
brought  from  the  Far  East,  is'  shortly  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  Jacksonville  upon  a  large  scale  by  an  electrical 
chemical  process,  an  entirely  original  one,  and  one  by 
which  camphor  was  for  the  first  time  made  on  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

The  Japanese  government  practically  controls  all  the 
camphor  forests  of  the  world,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  found  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  is  produced 
by  a  process'  of  destructive  distillation.  The  trees  are 
felled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  six  inches  and  are  placed 
in  retorts.  Heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  camphor  in 
the  wood  is  vaporized,  and  true  camphor  is  the  result. 
This  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  America,  to  be  there  re- 
fined, and  is  found  in  every  drug  store. 

The  spirits  of  turpentine  is  composed  of  sixteen  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  ten  atoms  of  carbon,  while  the  Japan- 
ese camphor  is  composed  of  sixteen  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
ten  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Now, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  add  this  one  atom 
of  oxygen  to  the  turpentine.  By  long  and  laborious 
study  and  experiments  by  a  member  of  this  company 
this  was  found  out,  and  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
turpentine  is  converted  into   camphor,   besides  several 


valuable  oils  which  are  obtained  as  by-products.  The 
operation  through  the  various  processes  takes  ten  hours, 
and  is  purely  mechanical,  the  resultant  camphor  being, 
therefore,  absolutely  pure. 

There  were  about  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 
camphor  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
last  year,  of  which  one-fifth  went  to  the  drug  trade  and 
four-fifths  are  used  in  the  arts,  principally  in  the  man- 
ufacure  of  celluloid  and  explosives. 

The  artificial  camphor  can  be  used  for  all  purposes 
that  the  real  camphor  is  used  for.  In  the  manufacture 
of  celluloid  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  rendering  the 
product  less  inflammable,  while  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  the  artificial  camphor  renders  the  guncotton 
soluble  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing the  risks  of  manufacture. 

A  company  has  been  organized  and  a  charter  will  be 
applied  for  at  once  incorporating  the  Mellor  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  the  following  well-known  and  suc- 
cessful business'  men  are  the  sole  owners  of  the  com- 
pany :  M.  Temple  Taylor,  president,  of  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
Col.  A.  H.  West,  first  vice-president;  Archibald  Mel- 
drum, F.  S.  C.  I.,  second  vice-president  and  chief  chem- 
ist; Thos.  A.  Davis,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  three 
last  named  gentlemen  being  citizens  of  Jacksonville. 
The  entire  capital  necessary  for  equipping  the  manu- 
facturing  plant  has  been  raised  and  is  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  the  banks  of  this  city, 
and  negotiations  are  under  way  for  a  suitable  location 
for  the  factory.  Thos.  A.  Davis,  who  has  attained  con- 
siderable success  in  promoting  and  financiering  corpor- 
ations in  Jacksonville,  during  the  past  year,  was  the 
active  mover  in  raising  the  money  for  the  company. 
One-half  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  West.  Mr.  West  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  successful  business  men  in  this  state,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  any  enterprise  in  which  he  invests 
his  money  and  gives  his  attention  will  be  a  success,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  probable  since  the  company  is  or- 
ganized on  the  close  corporation  plan  and  no  stock  is 
offered  for  sale  at  any  price.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  company  will  be  employing  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  people  and  turning  out  a  thousand  pounds 
of  camphor  even-  twelve  hours.  The  plant  will  be  run 
day  and  night,  thus  doubling  the  daily  capacity.  At 
the  present  price  of  camphor  the  daily  output  would 
have  a  cash  value  of  about  $1,100. 


Gritty  George — "Poor  Dusty  must  have  lost  his 
mind." 

Sandy  Pike— "How  so?'" 

Gritty  George— •'•Why, he  read  about  a  man  dat  slipped 
through  prison  bars  by  smearing  himself  wid  soap  an' 
ho  says  he's  going  to  do  de  same." 
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American  Soap  and  the  Fiscal 
Question  of  England. 

The  "Scotsman"  recently  had  this  to  say : 

"The  British  manufacture  of  soap  seems  to  nourish. 
Whether  a  protective  duty  would  help  it  or  not  we  cannot 
say,  but  even  to  foreign  countries  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  anaemia.    The  proof  is  here : 

1892.  1902.    Movement. 

Exports'  to  foreign 

countries   £209,000       £397,000       +90^ 

Exports  to  British 

possessions £325,000       £729,000       +124J* 

British  imports £428,850 

"The  British  manufacturer  knows  how  to  make  good 
soap,  and  he  knows  how  to  advertise  it.  The  bulk  of 
the  trade  is  in  ordinary  household  soaps',  and  America,  is 
now  making  a  determined  bid  for  this  trade.  During 
the  last  three  years  British  imports  of  American  soaps 
have  almost  doubled  in  value.  Before  1900  the  customs 
returns  showed  no  separate  entry  for  soaps,  so  we  cannot 
state  the  increase  in  imports  for  the  period  in  our  review. 
But  the  American  invasion  threatens  the  soap  trade,  and 
the  figures  for  the  next  few  years  will  show  how  the 
campaign  has  gone.  Soap  is  a  natural  product  for  the 
Central  States  of  the  Union,  whose  immense  .stockyards 
furnish  an  abundance  of  material  for  soap-boilers. 
French  toilet  soaps  have  always  been  a  feature  in  the 
British  mediant  soap  trade,  but  America  now  sends  here 
ten  times  as  much  soap  as  France  does.  The  marked  in- 
crease immediately  following  the  inauguration  of  the 
preferential  tariff:  in  1898  seems  to  be  a  point  scored, 
and  its  cause  seems  evident.  But  the  total  collapse  of  the 
British  soap  trade  these  two  years,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
creased rebate  in  duty,  is  a  terrible  fall  from  grace.  The 
situation  has  developed  amazingly.  It  is'  as  if  the  posi- 
tion were  being  won  by  light  artillery  when  a  'Long  Tom 
is  brought  into  range,  and  with  a  few  well-directed  shots 
locates  the  position  and  proceeds  to  demolish  the  oppos- 
ing artillery  and  its  foundations.  The  United  States 
soap  trade  has  been  the  'Long  Tom,'  and  these  few  years 
its'  aim  has  been  placed  upon  foreign  markets.  The  duty 
upon  common  soap  imported  into  Canada  is  one  half- 
penny per  pound,  upon  Castile  soap  twice  that  .specific 
duty,  on  soap  powders  30  per  cent,  of  value,  and  on 
other  soaps,  including  toilet  soaps,  35  per  cent,  of  value. 
The  rebate  to  British  soaps  is  one-third  of  above  duties. 
To  the  question  whether  British  soap  makers  would 
profit  by  a  colonial  preference  in  customs  duty,  we  must 
reply  that  it:  is  extremely  unlikely.  With  a  'Long  Tom' 
of  such  range  and  power  as  the  United  States  has  proved 
itself  to  be,  the  amount  of  the  colonial  preference  in  our 
favor  would  have  to  be  greater  than  we  are  ever  likely 
to  have  granted  us,  and  more  generous  than  we  have  any 


business  to  expect,  before  it  would  achieve  anything  ap- 
proaching the  desired  result. 

"We  now  lift  the  microscope  of  investigation  to  the 
trade  in  candles,  long  an  important  one  in  this  country. 
The  present  condition  seems  healthy: 

1890.  1902.    Movement. 

Exports  to  foreign 

Countries £110,000       £191,000       -f  74$ 

Exports  to  British 

possessions £151,000       £243,000       +  61$ 

Imports £96,853         £17,921       —  81$ 

"If  a  few  more  pictures  like  this  could  be  held  up  to 
view  there  would  be  less  talk  of  tariff  revision.  The 
Canadian  government  places  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on 
paraffin  wax  candles,  and  of  25  per  cent,  upon  other 
sorts.  Britain's  preference,  therefore,  comes  to  10  per 
cent,  and  8-J  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  candles.  Yet. 
in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  favorable  position  of 
the  candle  trade  evidenced  above,  British  candles  have 
not  progressed  in  the  Canadian  market  as  one  would 
have  expected.-  The  effect  of  the  preference  seems  to 
have  been  good,  and  did  help  British  candles  a  little, 
but  the  close  of  the  period  reveals  decline  in  value  and 
marking  time  in  percentage.  On  this  occasion  it  is  not 
America  or  Germany  whom  we  must  recognize  as  gain- 
ing on  us  but  Asia.  Candles  have  begun  to  cross  the 
Pacific  from  Japan  to  Vancouver,  and  the  making  of 
candles  in  Burmah  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  promises  to 
be  an  industry  of  importance  in  a.  few  years.  The  same 
reasons  which  draw  the  cotton  factory  to  the  cotton  field, 
the  blast  furnace  to  the  iron  mine,  are  at  Avork.  Stear- 
ine  produced  from  cocoanut  oil  and  from  palm  oil  has 
long  yielded  the  best  candles,  and  Asia  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  both.  The  position  of  the  British  candle  making 
industry  seems,  therefore,  to  be  as  follows:  The  decay 
of  the  industry  in  Belgium  and  Germany  has  come  from 
its  better  organization  and  more  scientific  prosecution 
in  Great  Britain.  Up  to  the  present  time  British  makers 
have  defied  all  competitors,  and  the  trade  is  now  rela- 
tively at  top  mark.  For  paraffin  wax  candles  the  United 
States  may  dispute  our  title,  and  the  Orient  promises 
battle  in  stearine  candles.  Against  the  former  competi- 
tion, if  it  be  pursued  without  the  unfair  weapon  of 
dumping,  a  colonial  preferential  tariff  would  yield  good 
results.  Against  the  latter  it  would  be  ineffectual,  espe- 
cially as  British  Asia  would  probably  come  under  the 
favored  treatment  of  any  preference  granted  by  British 
colonies." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  from 
the  "Manchester  Guardian"  is  interesting: 

"It  is'  noteworthy  that  the  German  chemical  industry, 
which  is  regarded  by  British  Protectionists  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  benefits  of  a  tariff  and  the  danger  of  free 
imports,  is  used  by  German  Free  Traders  as  an  admir- 
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able  illustration  of  the  vicious  effects  of  protection.  Up 
to  1862  the  German  soda  industry,  conducted  on  the 
Leblanc  system,  had  enjoyed  a  high  protective  tariff,  but 
the  rapid  growth  of  production,  together  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  industries  which  depended  upon  soda  as  a 
raw  material,  convinced  the  Prussian  government  that 
the  duty  might  advantageously  be  reduced.  Instead  of 
the  evil  effects  being  realized  which  the  soda  manufac- 
turers had  predicted,  the  trade  extended  rapidly,  and 
the  newly  formed  .German  Empire  found  itself,  in  1870, 
justified  in  further  reducing  the  duty  on  other  products 
of  the  soda  industry.  With  the  rapid  development  of 
commerce  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  the  soda 
producers  enjoyed  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  divi- 
dends of  40  per  cent,  were  not  infrequent,  and  the  Ger- 
man makers  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  Again, 
the  government  stepped  in,  in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
pendent industries,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  calcined 
soda  from  4  to  K-  marks.  But  this  period  of  extraor- 
dinary expansion  was  followed  by  the  great  crisis'  which 
set  in  in  1877.  The  soda  consumers,  who  felt  the  pinch 
first,  began  to  agitate  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties 
on  soda  and  allied  products,  and  the  government  sym- 
pathized with  the  demand.  By  making  terms,  however, 
with  the  glass  industry,  the  soda  makers,  through  their 
combination,  brought  a  formidable  agitation  to  bear  up- 
on the  'authorities  in  favor  of  increased  duties,  and  Bis- 
marck's adoption  of  a  protectionist  policy  facilitated  the 
efforts  of  the  combination.  Under  the  new  tariff  the 
duties  on  caustic  soda  were  slightly  advanced,  while  those 
on  calcined  soda  were  increased  from  1-1  to  2|-  marks.  In 
the  hope  of  large  profits  capital  was  diverted  into  the 
industry,  so  that  the  production  of  soda  mounted  from 
about  45,000  tons  in  1879  to  1 15,000  in  1883.  Inevitably 
prices  fell.  In  Germany  the  industry,  although  protected 
against  foreign  competition,  could  not  resist  the  com- 
petition of  the  new  ammonia  process,  and  there,  as' 
elsewhere,  the  Leblanc  system  went  under  rapidly.  By 
188G  a  crisis  in  the  German  soda  industry  was  once 
more  in  full  course  of  development.  Over-production 
and  ferce  competition  were  everywhere  more  and  more 
manifest,  the  foreign  import  was  forced  out  of  the 
home  market,  and  the  surplus  stocks  were  sent  abroad  in 
rapidly  increasing  quantities.  The  soda  manufacturers 
were  at  length  driven  to  form  a  cartel  ,or  trust,  in  order 
to  save  themselves,  and,  although  the  tariff  has  been 
invoked  especially  in  the  interests  of  the  smaller  con- 
cerns', the  first  efforts  of  the  new  combination  were 
directed  toAvards  the  annihilation  of  this  section  of  the 
industry.  By  1900  the  Leblanc  process  had  lost  ground 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  represented  only  15  per  cent. 
of  the  total  output,  and  even  this  limited  industry  only 
held  its  ground  owing  to  the  value  of  the  by-products 
of  the  process. 


"Meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  industries  dependent 
upon  soda  for  their  existence  had  not  been  the  most  en- 
viable. The  tariff  which  protected  the  home  market 
from  foreign  competition  enabled  the  members  of  the 
soda  trust  to  control  prices  against  the  consumers.  While 
disposing  of  their  soda  at  home  at  high  prices,  they  de- 
livered the  same  product  abroad  at  far  lower  quotations. 
What  this  meant  to  the  German  exporters  of  soap, 
paper,  and  so  forth,  isi  shown  in  a  memorial  which  the 
Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  presented  to  the 
Bundesrath,  praying  for  relief : 

'  'The  German  soap  manufacture  and  the  other  soda- 
consuming  industries  have  felt  it  a  grievance  for  a  long 
period  that  the  soda  duty,  since  its  establishment  in 
1879,  has  remained  exactly  the  same,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  fixed  have  in  the  mean- 
time substantially  altered.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  progress 
of  chemical  technology  (the  ammonia  process  instead 
of  the  Leblanc  process),  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced  about  one-fourth.  The  German  soda  industry, 
owing  to  its  present  efficiency,  can  dispense  with  any 
tariff  protection.  The  present  tariff  is  of  a  directly  pro- 
hibitive character ;  it  forces  the  price  of  soda  artificially 
upwards,  handicaps  the  soda-consuming  industries  in 
their  export  trade,  and  assures  only  to  the  soda  makers 
dividends  which  benefit  almost  exclusively  the  foreigner, 
inasmuch  as  the  larger  soda  works  are  either  controlled 
by  foreigners  or  foreigners  have  the  deciding  financial 
interest  therein.' 

"To  these  representations  the  chemical  manufacturers 
replied  that  since  oils  and  fats  formed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  material  for  soap-making,  the  increased  price 
of  soda  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  the  indus- 
try. In  a  petition  presented  by  the  Duisburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  it  was  insisted  that  the  chief  competition 
with  the  German  soda  industry  proceeded  from  Eng- 
land, where,  it  was  alleged — upon  what  evidence  is  not 
clear — wages  and  other  expenses'  were  lower  than  in 
Germany.  Especially  odd  it  is  to  find  that  the  Duis- 
burg manufacturers  declared  that  'the  burdens  of  social 
legislation  do  not  exist'  in  England,  thus  anticipating 
and  turning  against  us  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tyne- 
mouth  arguments.  Not  only  so,  but  the  German  soda 
makers'  even  reproached  their  British  competitors  with 
dumping.  'In  order  to  suppress  new  competitors,  Eng- 
land has  dumped  (geworfen)  soda  on  the  market  at 
such  low  prices  that  it  -is  possible  for  third  parties  to 
buy  English  soda  here  and  sell  it  again  in  England  at 
a  profit.'  This  naturally  brought  the  soap  makers'  once 
more  into  the  field.  They  pointed  out  that  the  duty 
on  soda  had  failed  in  every  respect  to  attain  the  objects 
of  its  promoters.  Called  into  existence  to  protect  the 
Leblanc  process,  it  had  actually  assisted  to  destroy  it; 
it  had  poured  vast  sums  of  money,  estimated  at  £300,000 
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annually,  into  the  coffers  of  the  ammonia  process  works, 
and  it  had  not  preserved  the  smaller  producers  from 
being  mercilessly  destroyed  by  the  combination  of  large 
firms.  When,  moreover,  the  tariff  was  created,  the  duty 
amounted  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
soda,  but  owing  to  the.  fall  in  price  the  proportion  had 
increased  to  30  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  German 
soda  had  been  sold  to  English  consumers  at  very  low 
prices,  and  British  competition  was  thereby  aided.  In 
respect  to  the  number  of  workmen,  amount  of  wages 
paid,  salaries  of  officials,  machinery,  and  so  forth,  the 
soda-consuming  industries  far  exceeded  in  importance 
the  soda-producing  concerns,  yet  by  the  soda  duty  they 
were  being  ousted  from  the  world's  markets: 

"  'By  the  duty-free  import  of  its  raw  material  Eng- 
land, for  example,  can  send  domestic  soap  to  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The  German  soap  industry,  on  the 
contrary,  is  burdened  with  a  duty  upon  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  imported  material.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
man duties  on  soda,  potash,  fats,  oils,  and  so  forth,  the 
German  soap  makers  are  confined  for  their  market  al- 
most entirely  to  the  home  consumers,  although  from  a 
technical  standpoint  they  stand  at  least  upon  a  level 
with  their  colleagues  in  England.  The  German  soap 
makers  are  compelled  to  work  for  very  small  profits. 
For  that  reason,  the  contention  of  the  Duisburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  the  influence  of  the  soda  duty 
was  not  appreciable  was  unfounded." 

"In  view  of  their  statement  that  the  duty  upon  the 
caustic  soda  represented  in  the  manufacture  of  100 
kilos,  of  soap  represented  a  cost  of  5^d.,  or  H  per  cent, 
of  the  wholesale  value  of  the  soap,  the  German  soap 
makers  have  an  undeniable-  grievance.  Their  case  illus- 
trates, however,  with  remarkable  clearness  the  impos- 
sibility of  adjusting  a  tariff  so  that  the  claims  of  every 
section  of  producers  may  be  satisfied.  By  the  duty 
upon  foreign  soda  in  Germany  it  has  given  an  enormous 
bonus  to  the  English  soap  and  paper-making  industries 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  public." 


Trek.de  Secrets. 

Under  the  common  law  as  it  prevailed  in  England 
and  in  the  American  colonies,  it  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  when  an  invention  or  secret  was  divulged,  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  public.  So  absolute  was 
the  transfer  of  title,  that  the  general  use  of  the  inven- 
tion could  not  be  restrained ;  and  so  broad  was  the  rule, 
that  a  patent  could  not  be  granted  after  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  secret  had  been  obtained.  Common  law 
rales  are  never  abrogated;  they  are  only  modified  by 
statute  to  meet  existing  necessities.  And  so  our  own 
patent  statutes  are  to  be  construed,  not  as  abolishing  a 
doctrine  brought  with  them  by  our  forefathers,  but  as  a 
modern  change.     Under  our  latest  patent  statute  the 


common  law  rule  that  general  knowledge  of  a  secret  or 
invention  inalienably  vests  the  right  to  that  invention 
or  secret  in  the  people,  has  been  so  far  modified  that  an 
inventor  is  permitted  to  publish  his  secret  two  years 
before  applying  for  a  patent.  With  the  exception  of  this 
change,  the  common  law  right  of  the  public  to  an  un- 
protected secret  which  has  come  into  possession  remains 
unaltered. 

Under  this  still-existing,  slightly-modified  principle, 
an  invention  is  the  property  of  its  inventor  so  long  as 
it  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  so  long 
as  it  has  not  been  patented.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  inventor  absolute  dominion  over  his  secret,  and  also 
of  permitting  the  public  under  certain  conditions  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  inventor's  labor,  our  government 
has  enacted  patent  laws,  which  restrict  the  common  law 
right  of  the  public  and  of  other  inventors  to  a  secret 
divulged.  "An  inventor  has  no  right  to  his  invention 
at  common  law.  He  has  no  right  of  property  in  it  orig- 
inally. *  *  *  If  to-day  you  should  invent  an  art, 
a  process,  or  a  machine,  you  have  no  right  to  hold  that 
for  seven,  ten,  fourteen,  or  any  given  number  of  years 
against  one  who  should  invent  it  to-morrow  without  any 
knowledge  of  your  invention,  and  thus  cut  me  and 
everybody  else  off  from  the  right  to  do  to-morrow  what 
you  have  done  to-day.  There  is  no  absolute  right  nor 
natural  right  at  common  law,  that  I,  the  original  and 
first  inventor  to-day,  have  to  prevent  you  and  everybody 
else  from  inventing  and  using  to-morrow  or  next  day 
the  same  thing."  (Holmes  quoted  by  Shipley,  J.,  in  4 
Fisher,  284.) 

With  the  position  of  an  invention  or  secret  under  the 
common  law  and  under  our  statute  clearly  defined,  the 
next  question  to  consider  is  what  is  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  an  invention  which  has  been  revealed  by  fraud  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  not  against  public  policy 
for  an  inventor  to  divulge  his  secret  to  another  for  a 
consideration,  on  the  condition  that  the  secret  shall  not 
be  further  communicated.  In  so  far  as  he  may  thus  be 
able  to  sell  an  important  invention,  an  inventor  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  limited  property  right  in  a  secret.  The 
validity  of  such  a  limited  property  right  would  be  tested 
most  thoroughly  in  an  action  in  equity  to  restrain  one 
from  breaking  a  promise  not  to  reveal  a  purchased  secret. 
The  English  courts  have  discussed  the  question  exhaus- 
tively; our  own  courts  have  followed  in  their  footsteps. 
In  the  case  of  Bryson  vs.  Whitehead  (1  Sim.  and  S.,  74) . 
it  was  deemed  to  be  not  against  public  policy  to  restrain 
the  communication  of  a  secret  sold  on  condition  that  it 
should  not  be  revealed.  And  in  Yoratt  vs.  Winnyard 
(1  J.  and  W.)  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  defendant 
from  communicating  certain  recipes  for  medicines  and 
vending  them  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  he  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  preparing  them  by  a 
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breach  of  trust.  It  is  essential  that  the  inventor  should 
have  possession  of  a  secret;  otherwise  an  injunction  will 
be  denied.  Thus,  in  Williams  vs.  Williams  (3  Mer.,  157) 
an  injunction  to  compel  a  specific  performance  of  an 
agreement  not  to  divulge  an  important  secret  was  dis- 
solved on  the  defendant's  denying  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  secret.  The  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  rights  to  a  secret 
has  been  best  drawn  in  the  leading  case  of  Morrison  vs. 
Moat  (9  Hare,  241),  where  it  was  held  that  a  plaintiff 
not  having  the  privilege  of  a  patentee  may  have  no  title 
in  the  exclusive  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  medicine 
against  the  world,  but  he  may  notwithstanding  have  a 
good  title  against  the  particular  defendant.  In  James 
vs.  James  (41  L.  J.  C,  351),  the  court  likewise  held  that 
any  person  who,  by  fair  means,  has  gained  knowledge  of 
a  trade  secret,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  original  in- 
ventor, continue  the  sale  of  the  article;  but  he  must  not 
represent  his  as  the  only  genuine  article. 

What  are  the  rights  of  third  persons  in  the  matter 
of  a  secret  developed?  In  the  case  of  Morrison  vs.  Moat 
(supra)  it  was  held  that  "a  party  may  be  enjoined  from 
using  a  secret  mode  of  compounding  a  medicine  not  pro- 
tected by  a  patent,  when  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge 
by  a  breach  of  contract  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  in- 
formant." 

As  between  two  contractants  it  would,  therefore,  ap- 
pear that  publication  of  a  secret  can  be  restrained  as  the 
result  of  an  action  on  the  special  contract.  What  should 
be  the  rule  between  employer  and  employe?  If  the 
employe  specifically  promises  not  to  reveal  the  secret,  it 
follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  he  will  be 
enjoined  from  breaking  his  promise.  Thus  in  Peabody 
vs.  Norfolk  (98  Mass.,  452),  the  complainant  had  built 
a  mill  and  furnished  it  with  machinery  invented  by  him 
for  manufacturing  cloth  by  a  secret  process.  An  en- 
gineer in  his  employ,  who  had  contracted  not  to  give 
information  concerning  the  machinery,  but  to  preserve 
the  process'  secret,  was  enjoined  from  violating  his  con- 
tract. A  similar  decision  was  rendered  in  Thun  vs. 
Tloczynski  (114  Mich.,  149).  Even  without  a  special 
contract  imposing  secrecy,  an  employer  can  under  cer- 
tain conditions  restrain  a  former  employe  from  com- 
municating a  secret  imparted  to  him  during  his  employ- 
ment; for  if  the  employment  is  of  a  confidential  nature, 
the  promise  not  to  reveal  a  secret  will  be  implied  (Sal- 
omon vs.  Hertz,  40  N.  J.  E.,  400 ;  Little  vs.  Gallus,  4 
Ap.  Div.,  569).  But  if  no  contract  is  either  expressed 
or  implied,  one  who  has  acquired  knowledge  of  a  secret 
may  divulge  that  secret  (Bell  and  B.  Soap  Company  vs. 
Pretoria  Manufacturing  Company,  Sup.  Ct.,  54  N.  Y. 
Supp.,  663). 

The  converse  is  also  true.  There  is  no  reason  why  an 
employer  to  whom  a  secret  may  have  been  revealed  under 
a  special  contract  by  an  employe  should  not  be  restrained 


from  breaking  his  contract  if  the  employe  should  be  dis- 
charged from  his  service.  A  court  of  equity  will  always 
consider  the  relations  between  the  two  parties  and  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
them  or  implied.  Broadly  stated,  the  rule  would  prob- 
ably be  that  an  injunction  will  be  issued  to  restrain  the 
use  of  a  trade  secret  which  has  been  acquired  fraudu- 
lently or  by  a  breach  of  trust. 


South  Africa., 


In  a  recent  issue,  Oils,  Colours  and  Drysalteries  gave 
a  summary  of  the  conclusions  come  to  by  Mr.  Birch- 
enough,  the  special  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present 
position  and  future  prospects  of  British  trade  in  South 
Africa.  The  following  ai'e  extracts  from  the  same  report 
of  a  more  detailed  nature: 

CANDLES. 

There  is  a  small  local  manufacture  of  candles,  but  the 
trade  is  mainly  supplied  by  importations  from  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  The  consump- 
tion of  candles  in  the  mines  is  very  large.  For  this 
purpose,  Price's  candles  are  the  most  popular,  but  find 
a  strong  competitor  in  the  Belgian  article.  I  was  repeat- 
edly informed  that  he  Belgian  candle  is  neither  better 
nor  cheaper  f.  o.  b.  than  the  British  candle,  but  it  can 
be  landed  at  a  lower  price  in  South  Africa,  owing  to  the 
lower  freight  obtainable  from  Antwerp.  Its  use  is  also 
said  to  be  due  to  the  preference  or  prejudice  of  certain 
mine  managers  and  engineers  in  its  favor.  The  Ameri- 
can candle,  the  "Goodwin,"  is  especially  manufactured 
as  a  mining  candle.  It  is  20  per  cent,  dearer  than  the 
British  candle.  For  some  time  it  was  in  considerable 
demand,  but  of  late  the  importation  has  fallen  off,  and 
it  has  been  replaced  by  the  British  article.  There  is  a 
demand  for  14  ounce  candles  as  against  16  ounce,  the 
standard  size,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  the  well- 
known  16  ounce  "London  Sperm"  burn  longer  than  is 
required  for  one  shift  and  involve  unnecessary  waste. 

PERFUMERY. 

In  perfumery  there  is  considerable  competition  from 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  although  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  is  British.  The  French  compete  in  the  best 
classes'  with  considerable  success,  the  Germans  in 
medium  priced  goods,  and  in  the  very  lowest  goods  for 
"Kaffir  truck"  from  10  shillings  per  gross  upwards,  and 
America  in  what  may  be  called  accessories. 

OIL. 

All  such  oils  as  castor,  cocoa-nut,  colza.,  fish,  train  and 
blubber,  linseed,  and  salad  come  either  from,  or  by  way 
of  Great  Britain.  Paraffin  oil  for  lamps  is  entirely 
American,  as  might  be  expected.  Engine  and  machine 
oil  is  for  the  most  part  American;  but  the  British  sup- 
ply certain  qualities  with  success.    On  the  railways,  Rus- 
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sian  raw  oil  is  used  for  lubricating,  and,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  different  railway  systems,  this  is  becom- 
ing a  large  consumption.  Much  more  oil  is  used  on  the 
South  African  railways  than  at  home,  owing  to  the 
steep  grades.  The  Central  South  African  railway  alone 
uses  about  200,000  gallons'  of  lubricating  oil,  about 
30,000  gallons  each  of  light  and  heavy  engine  oil,  and 
150,000  gallons  of  kerosene.  It  was.  repeatedly  sug- 
gested to  me  that  British  refiners  might  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  machine  oil  trade  if  they  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  spirit. 

painters'  colors  and  materials. 

Until  five  years  ago  this  branch  of  trade  was  entirely 
British,  but  American  manufacturers  are  now  compet- 
ing very  strongly  -in  paints,  distemper  colors,  and  in 
cheap  varnishes.  I  Avas  informed  that  the  best  grades  of 
American  paints  are  excellent  in  quality  and  go  further 
than  similar  British  paints.  They  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  low  freights  from  the  United  States,  and  this 
has  temporarily  encouraged  their  importation. 

American  distemper  colors  are  widely  sold.  In  var- 
nishes the  best  qualities  are  English,  the  lower  American. 
Qualities  as  low  in  price  as  4s.  9d.  per  gallon  are  im- 
ported from  America  as  against  English  varnish  at 
10s.  6d. 

Turpentine  is  almost  entirely  American. 

Painters'  materials,  brushes,  etc.,  are  practically  all 
British. 

SOAP. 

There  is  a  growing  local  industry,  but  it  has  not  yet 
attained  much  importance,  and  the  bulk  of  the  soap 
used,  common,  soft,  and  toilet  is  imported.  Great 
Britain  controls  the  trade,  and  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain.  In  toilet  soaps. 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  compete  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, especially  in  the  better  qualities,  just  as  they  do 
in  the  home  market.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price,  but  of 
specialities.  America  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  more 
important  competitor  in  all  classes.  A  well-known 
American  firm  is  making  a  serious  bid  for  the  trade,  ■ 
and  has  met  with  some  success.  Natal  and  the  Transvaal 
import  some  soap  from  Quilimane  and  Mozambique,  but 
it  is  not  an  increasing  business,  and  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  British  makers,  in  .spite  of  the  lower  rail- 
way freights  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  as  South  African 
produce.  Most  of  the  best-known  British  brands  are 
extensively  advertised  in  South  Africa.  The  trade  ap- 
pears to  be  well  worked  by  home  manufacturers. 


15he  Products  of  Coal  Tar. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  relations  between  scientific  re- 
search and  chemical  industry  recently,  Professor  P. 
Mendola,  F.  P.  S.,  dealt  with  the  manufacture  of  color- 
ing matters  and  other  products  of  coal  tar.    In  this  con- 


nection   he    said:     The    relations    between    scientific 
research  and  this  industry  are  so  intimate,  and  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  public,  that  it  has  become  a  kind 
of  stock  example  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  inter-dependence  of  science   and   industry. 
The  history  of  this  industry,  moreover,  is  particularly 
instructive  from  our  present  point  of  view,  because  it 
originated  in  this  country  in  1858,  and  flourished  here 
for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  and  then  began  to 
decline.    The  chief  center  of  activity  for  the  production 
of  coal-tar  products  at  the  present  time  is  Germany, 
where  there  are  six  large  factories  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.     The  aggregate  capital  of  the  six  large 
factories  amounts  to  some  £3,000,000,  and  they  give  em- 
ployment to   about   20,000  people  including  chemists, 
engineers,  clerks  and  travelers,  dyers  and  draughtsmen, 
workmen,  etc.    These  large  firms1  pay  dividends  varying 
between  5  and  25  per  cent,  upon  their  capital.    The  total 
value  of  the  tar  products  manufactured  in  Germany  ex- 
ceeds £10,000,000   annually,  and  she  supplies  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  dye-stuffs  used  throughout 
the  world.    When,  in  186G,  I  proclaimed  our  approach- 
ing fate  with  respect  to  this  industry,  I  found  that  we 
were  then  using  about  90  per  cent,  of  German  and  other 
foreign  coloring  matters  in  this  country  and  my  friend, 
Professor  Arthur  Green,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  finds 
that  things  are  in  about  the  same  state  at  the  present 
time.     The  coal-tar  color  industry  arose,  in  the  first 
place,  from  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin 
in  1856,  in  the  course  of  a  research  having  for  its  object 
the  synthesis  of  quinine.     He  did  not  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing the  alkaloid,  but  he  noticed  that  aniline,  when 
oxidized,  gave  a  coloring  matter,  which  he  manufactured 
and  introduced  under  the  name  of  "mauve,"  and  so  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  industry  which  has  developed  to 
its  present  colossal  dimensions.     The  art  of  the  dyer 
and  calico-printer  has'  been  absolutely  revolutionized  by 
the  introduction  of  the  synthetical  coloring  matters  pre- 
pared from  coal-tar.     Of  these,  more  than  500  are  now 
available — each  one  a  distinct  and  definite  chemical  com-  - 
pound  with  characteristic  color ;  each  one  with  properties 
rendering  it  suitable  for  application  to  particular  classes 
of  fabrics.    Every  range  of  color,  including  the  deepest 
black,  can  be  imparted,  and  every  degree  of  brilliancy 
or  dullness,  of  fastness  to  light,  to  washing  and  bleach- 
ing agents,  etc.,  can  be  realized  as  required.    The  natural 
dyestuffs,  such  as  madder,  which  supplied  alizarin  for 
Turkey  red;  the  cochineal  insect,  which  furnished  a  red 
dye ;  the  lichens  and  dyewoods,  which  were  used  by  the 
old-time  dyers,  have  been  displaced,  or  are  on  the  way 
to  displacement,  by  the  tar  products.     The  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  natural  coloring  matters,  indigO',  is,  as 
yon  know,  among  the  latest  of  the  achievements  of  indus- 
trial synthetical  chemistry,  and  a  great  industry  worth 
some  £3,000,000    annually    to    our    Indian    Empire   is 
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threatened  with  extermination  by  the  German  manufac- 
turers. Not  a  month  passes  without  the  introduction  of 
new  coloring  matters,  and  so  enterprising  are  the  Ger- 
man color-makers  that  their  pattern  books  are  issued 
with  full  directions  in  various  languages,  and  trained 
chemists  in  their  service  will  give  personal  instructions 
to  our  dyers  in  the  application  of  new  and  unfamiliar 
coloring  matters,  ft  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
allude,  in  passing,  in  the  enormous  influence  of  this 
greatest  and  most  refined  of  all  the  chemical  industries 
upon  every  other  department  of  chemical  manufacture. 
It  has  reacted,  and  is  reacting,  with  ever-multiplying 
ramifications  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  materials, 
such  as  acids  and  alkalies,  it  is  revolutionizing  the  meth- 
ods for  producing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  pressing  into  its 
service  electrolytic  processes,  and  it  has  created  new 
branches  of  engineering  for  the  construction  of  special 
plant  ami  machinery.  The  utilization  of  the  infinity  of 
compounds  present  in  the  tar  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
the  production  of  coloring  matters.  Valuable  medicinal 
preparations  photographic  materials,  perfumes',  antisep- 
tics, the  sweet-tasting  saccharin,  which  is  300  times 
sweeter  than  sugar,  an  artificial  musk  which  exceeds  in 
intensity  of  odor  any  natural  musk,  are  among  the  man- 
ufactured products  from  coal  tar.  The  industry  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  scientific  research;  it  has  been  devel- 
oped by  research,  and  is  being  still  developed  by  research. 
Both  methods  referred  to  in  this  address  have  been  and 
are  at  work.  The  by-results  of  pure  scientific  investiga- 
tion are  seized  upon  whenever  they  show  the  slighest 
chance  of  being  industrially  useful.  Saccharin  is'  such 
a  by-result.  The  chemical  reactions  which  culminated 
in  the  industrial  production  of  indigo  were  published  by 
their  discoverer,  the  late  Dr.  Herrmann,  as  an  academic 
discovery  in  the  first  place,  and  were  developed  indus- 
trially by  the  Badisehe  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  of  Lud- 
wigshafen.  By  the  other  method,  whole  armies  of  highly 
trained  scientific  chemists  are  constantly  at  work  in  the 
splendidly  equipped  research  laboratories  of  the  German 
factories  investigating  new  products  and  processes'  with 
the  direct  object  of  their  ultimate  industrial  application. 
Xbr  must  it  be  forgotten  that  under  the  term  "research" 
used  in  this  connection  is  comprised  also  theoretical  re- 
sea  i  eh.  A  close  study  of  the  history  of  this  industry  will 
show  how  thoroughly  it  has  been  vitalized  by  theoretical 
conceptions  concerning  the  chemical  structure  of  the 
molecules  of  organic  compounds,  and  especially  by  the 
so-called  benzene-ring  theory  of  Kekule,  now  so  famil- 
iar to  chemical  students.  The  force  of  illustration  of 
the  connection  between  science  and  industry  can,  per- 
haps, go  no  further  than  in  this  case,  where  a  purely 
abstract  conception,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  atom  of  carbon,  has  reacted  upon  a  branch 
of  manufacture  to  its  lasting  benefit. 


15he  Analysis  of  Soap. 

By  S.  Culbertson,  Denver,  Col.,  in  National  Laundry  Journal. 
(  Continued.) 

SIXTH — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  TATTY  MATTER. 

This  subject  embodies  more  difficulties  than  any  other 
that  presents  itself  to  the  analyst  in  the  examination  of 
soaps.  Fats  are  in  themselves  complex,  mechanical  mix- 
tures of  different  fatty  acids,  combined  with  glycerol, 
which  vary  in  different  substances  and  which  vary  even 
in  different  samples  of  the  same  substance.  For  in- 
stance, tallow  from  different  parts  of  the  same  beef.  De- 
terminations are  made  chiefly  by  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  fatty  matter  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  soap  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  cases  where  resin 
exists  in  the  sample  the  determination  of  the  proportion 
of  resin  is  accurate  and  comparatively  easy,  but  this 
will  be  discussed  under  another  heading. 

The  points  to  be  observed  are  the  solidifying  and 
melting  points  from  which  some  idea  can  be  gathered  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  fat  (if  it  be  not  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  fats) .  The  specific  gravity  test  is  subject  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  last  and  the  saponification  equiv- 
alent is  also  open  to  the  same  objection.  Were  the  re- 
sultant cake  pure  tallow  we  might  recognize  it  by  these 
tests  with  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy;  but  were  it 
a  mixture  of  an  unknown  quantity  of,  say,  tallow  and 
cottonseed  oil,  we  could  tell  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  a  mixture,  but  of  what  or  in  what 
proportions,  we  might  not  be  able  to  form  any  opinion 
whatever,  or  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  at  the  very 
furthest.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  .soap  maker  to  take 
advantage  of,  and  he  does  it  in  some  eases. 

Should  the  resultant  fatty  layer  solidify  at  ordinary 
temperature  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  tallow,  in  part  at 
least.  Examine  the  melting  point  and  solidifying  point; 
if  it  is  in  the  former  case  from  90  to  f20  degrees  F, 
and  in  the  latter  from  92  to  118  degrees1  the  sample 
may  be  wholly  tallow.  If  the  solidifying  point  runs 
below  9.2  degrees  it  is  certain  to  contain  an  admixture 
of  some  fatty  matter  other  than  tallow.  In  case  the 
oily  layer  does  not  solidify  at  all  the  soap  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  from  some  oil,  such  as  olive 
oil,  or  cottonseed  oil,  or  coeoanut  oil.  Examine  the  spe- 
cific gravity  with  an  accurate  hydrometer  and  with  the 
fat  at  exactly  210  to  212  degrees  F,  maintained  so  by  a 
water  bath,  the  specific  gravity  of  tallow,  would  be  from 
.856  to  .Sofi ;  the  specific  gravity  of  cottonseed  oil  would 
be  from  ,8'G7  to  .873,  and  of  coeoanut  oil  .868  to  .874. 
Mow  if  the  melting  point  indicates  tallow  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  between  .856  and  .85  9,we  may  pronounce 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  sample  is  pure  tal- 
low. But  with  a  good  grade  of  tallow,  mixed,  for  in- 
stance, with  one-third  of  cottonseed  oil,  the  oily  layer 
might  still  solidify  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  abnor- 
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mal  specific  gravity  would  indicate  the  mixture;  though 
from  this  test  the  observer  could  not  decide  as'  to  the 
nature  of  the  oil,  nor  could  the  proportion  of  either  be 
stated.  One  could  say  only  that  the  sample  was  not  all 
tallow. 

ASCERTAIN  THE  SAPONIFICATION  EQUIVALENT. 

That  of  tallow  is  from  283  to  290;  having  found  that 
the  melting  and  solidifying  points  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity indicate  tallow  and  that  the  saponification  equivalent 
is1  from  283  to  290,  Ave  are  further  certain  that  we  have 
pure  tallow.  If  the  examination  for  the  specific  gravity 
indicated  a  fatty  substance  of  higher  specific  gravity 
than  tallow,  we  might  be  certain  it  contained  cottonseed 
oil  from  the  fact  that  the  saponification  equivalent  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  tallow  is  about  the  same.  The  same 
conditions  prevailing  as  to  temperatures1  of  melting  and 
solidifying  and  specific  gravity  as  those  just  cited  and 
a  greatly  reduced  saponification  equivalent  would  indi- 
cate cocoanut  oil,  the  saponification  equivalent  of  which 
is  209  to  228.  Here  we  cannot  know  the  proportion  of 
the  mixture. 

The  melting  and  solidifying  points  are  found  by  the 
following- method :  Take  a  small  glass  tube  and  introduc- 
ing one  end  into  the  molten  fat,  draw  upon  the  other 
until  the  fat  has  arisen  fairly  well  into  the  tube,  allow 
this  to  cool  thoroughly  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  cool 
attach  to  tire  bulb  of  a  thermometer  by  rubber  bands, 
top  and  bottom ;  now  immerce  both  in  a  beaker  of  water 
under  which  gradual  heat  is  applied.  The  fat  in  the 
tube  when  cold  was-  opaque  and  when  the  melting  point 
is  reached  a  change  to  tire  clear  color  will  be  observed. 
Bead  the  thermometer  carefully  and  then  place  the 
beaker  in  cold  water  and  note  the  point  at  which  the  fat 
solidifies  again.  During  this  process  stir  the  water  in 
the  beaker  constantly  in  order  that  the  temperature  may 
be  more  even. 

TO    DETERMINE    THE    SAPONIFICATION    EQUIVALENT. 

The  saponification  equivalent,  to  put  it  shortly,  is, 
when  applied  to  such  fatty  matters  as  usually  enter  into ' 
soap  making,   one-third   the  molecular  weight.      It  is 
formed  as  follows : 

Weigh  two  and  one-half  grammes  of  the  fatty  matter 
and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  flask:  add  25  c.e.  of  a 
semi-normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  alcohol. 
Heat  over  a  water  bath  and  agitate  for  half  an  hour,  or 
until  the  saponification  is  complete,  add  a  few  drops  of 
alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein.  When  cool  the 
solution  is  then  titrated  back  with  an  equeous  semi-nor- 
mal solution  of  hydrochlorine  acid,  stirring  constantly. 
Subtract  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used  from  the  25 
c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  used  upon  the  fatty  matter. 
The  number  of  milligrams  of  fatty  matter  divided  by 
one-half  the  number  of  c.c.  of  semi-normal  sodium  hy- 


droxide employed  to  saponify  the  same  gives  the  sapon- 
ification equivalent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  methods  of  determina- 
tion, the  following  chemical  reactions  may  be  noted : 

Soaps  made  from  crude  cottonseed  oil  are  oxidized  on 
exposure  to  air,  with  accompanying  discoloration.  They 
also  have  a  disagreeable  odor.  Makers  usually  color  and 
perfume  such  soap.  Dissolve  one  gram  of  finely  pow- 
dered nitrate  of  silver  in  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol; 
add  20  c.c.  of  ether  and  one  drop  of  nitric  acid.  To  10 
c.c.  of  the  oil  to  be  examined  add  2c.e.  of  the  reagent  and 
heat  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes.  Any 
blackening  indicates  cottonseed  oil,  and  by  comparison 
with  the  color  of  known  samples  treated  similarly  an 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  proportion  of  the  mixture. 

Cocoanut  and  palmnut  oil  may  not  practically  be  con- 
sidered as  adulterants.  A  soap  made  from  them  or  from 
a  mixture  of  either  of  them  with  tallow  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  its  power  to  float  upon  water.  It  is  used 
chiefly  because  its  soap  possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  carrying  great  quantities  of  water  and  yet  retaining 
a  firm  body.  The  laundryman  docs  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  it  to  any  extent. 

SEVEN — DETERMINATION   OF  ROSIN. 

The  chief  adulterant  of  the  fatty  matter  of  laundry 
soaps  is  rosin,  and  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  bad  and  good  effect  of  the  addition  of  rosin  to 
a  soap.  The  laundryman  may  put  aside  all  discussion 
and  base  his  judgment  upon  the  fact  that  when  he  pays 
a  tallow  price  for  a  rosin  soap  he  is  not  getting  his 
money's  worth. 

Among  the  various  tests'  for  the  presence  of  rosin  in 
soap  I  have  found  Gladding's  the  most  satisfactory  on 
the  score  of  accuracy  of  results  and  ease  of  manipula- 
tion. The  resinate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  the 
oleate,  stearate  and  palminate  of  silver  are  nearly  insol- 
uble.   From  this  fact  the  following  process  is  possible : 

Dissolve,  by  the  aid  of  a  water  bath,  two  grammes  of 
the  original  soap  (drying  it  after  weighing)  in  as  small 
an  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  as  will  dissolve  it.  (I 
have  found  it  quicker  to  use  a  larger  amount  of  alcohol 
than  necessary  and  evaporate  off  a  portion  of  it  after 
the  solution  is  perfected.)  Use  a  wide-necked  flask  in- 
stead of  a  beaker  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  solution 
may  be.  facilitated  by  shaking.  After  the  solution  is 
made  allow  it  to  cool  somewhat,  then  add  an  amount  of 
ether,  a  little  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  alcohol 
remaining.  The  object  of  keeping  these  amounts  of 
alcohol  and.  ether  clown  in  quantity  is  two-fold.  First, 
the  process  is'  more  economical  of  time  and  material ;  sec- 
ond, the  oleate  and  other  fatty  acids  of  silver  are  not 
entirely  insoluble  and  the  greater  quantity  of  the  men- 
struum the  greater  quantity  of  these  salts  will  be  dis- 
solved, when  resinates'  are  absent.     Having  added  the' 
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ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  cork  and  shake  well,  re- 
moving the  cork  at  intervals  for  an  instant  to  allow  the 
pressure  of  ethereal  vapor  to  escape.  Before  beginning 
the  process,  weigh  out  about  2  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  nitrate  of  silver,  put  in  a  mortar  and  bring  to  a 
fine  powder,  setting  it  aside  to  be  ready  for  this  stage 
of  the  operation.  Having  shaken  up  the  mixture  of  soap. 
alcohol  and  ether,  as  directed,  add  the  powdered  nitrate 
of  silver  and  shake  well  for  five  minutes.  The  fatty 
acids  combine  with. the  silver  and  are  thrown  down;  the 
rosin  acids,  if  any  are  present,  combine  with  the  silver 
and  form  resinate  of  silver,  which  remains  in  solution. 
Allow  to  stand  for  two  hours;  shake  it  once  more  and 
then  allow  it  to  settle:  filter  into  a  globe-shaped  separ- 
ately funnel,  washing  the  residium  in  the  flask  with  a 
little  ether  a  couple  of  times  and  pouring  the  washings 
into  the  filter. 

Into  the  separator}'  funnel  pour  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  :  sulphate  of  silver  will  be  seen  to  separate  in  greater, 
or  less  quantity.  Having  added  the  sulphuric  acid,  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  rigolene,  or  "petroleic  ether; 
shake  well  removing  the  cork  from  time  to  time.  When 
the  watery  layer  is  entirely  separated  from  the  ethereal 
draw  off  the  former,  and  add  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  dissolve  the  small  bits  of  silver  sulphate  that  may  be 
remaining  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  shake  well,  then 
allow  the  layers  to  separate;  afterward  draw  off  the 
watery  layer.  Pour  the  remaining  fluid  through  the 
top  of  the  funnel,  so  as  to  escape  the  water  clinging  to 
the  bottom  tube  of  the  funnel,  into  a  tared  beaker  and 
evaporate  over  hot  water,  keeping  away  from  all  flame, 
until  toward  the  close  of  the  operation,  when  flame  may 
be  applied  to  the  water  bath  with  less  danger.  Weigh 
the  beaker  with  its  contents  when  the  ether  and  rigolene 
have  all  evaporated,  subtract  the  tare  of  the  beaker  and 
multiply  the  result  by  50  to  obtain  the  percentage  of 
rosin. 

If  the  residuum  in  the  beaker  is  small  in  quantity,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  tallow  it  is  certain  no  rosin  is 
present,  the  tallow  being  present  by  reason  of  the  slight 
solubility  of  the  fatty  acids  of  silver  in  ether.  Had  there 
been  present  resinates  of  silver,  then  the  fatty  acids  of 
silver  would  not  have  dissolved  at  all;  so,  when  rosin, 
by  its  physical  appearance,  is  shown  to  be  present  at  all, 
no  correction  is  necessary  for  fatty  acids,  as  they  will 
have  been  thrown  down.  When  process.  No.  3  has' 
shown  free  fat  to  be  present  in  the  soap  this  would  have 
been  carried  through  the  present  process  and  weighed  as 
rosin,  since  the  fat.  uncoinbined  with  caustic,  would  not' 
have  combined  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  To  correct 
such  a  case,  add  a  small  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  caustice  soda  to  the  alcoholic  solid  inn  of  soap 
l)efore  adding  the  ether.  Boil  gently  for  a  time,  when 
any  free  fat  will  be  reduced  to  soap. 


EIGHTH. — ESTIMATION  OF  THE  ALKALI. 

In  the  process  of  separation  of  the  fatty  acids  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  operator  was  instructed  to  use 
30  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  also  to  save  the 
resultant  liquid.  Titrate  now  this  liquid  with  normal 
sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  difference  between 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  used 
and  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide,  represents 
the  number  used  up  by  the  total  alkali  in  the  soap.  This 
result  multiplied  by  .031  and  then  by  20  will  give  the 
percentage  of  total  alkali,  combined  and  uncoinbined. 
Now  this  alkali  (not  caustic  soda,  but  Na20,  the  radical 
of  caustic  soda  and  carbonated  and  silicate  of  soda)  may 
be  in  combination  with  fatty  acids  as  soap;  it  may  be 
in  combination  with  water  as  caustic  soda  in  a  free 
state;  it  may  be  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
as  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  now  the  problem  of  the 
analyst  to  determine  in  what  proportions  these  different 
compounds  exist. 

A.  Operate  upon  five  grams  of  the  original  soap  ex- 
actly as  in  process  No.  5,  with  the  exception  that  dilute 
nitric  acid  must  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric.  The 
amount  of  acid  need  not  be  exact  nor  the  solution  nor- 
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Add  sufficient,  a.s  near  as  may  be  guessed,  to  ac- 
complish the  breaking  up  of  the  soap.  Filter  the  liquid 
and  washings,  and  having  measured  the  amount  of  the 
same  divide  it  into  two  equal  amounts.  To  the  one  add 
nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  If  the  liquid  remains  clear 
there  is  no  salt  present,  which  is  seldom  the  case;  if  it 
clouds  add  silver  solution  until  no  further  precipitation 
occurs.  Filter  on  a  tared  filter;  wash;  dry  filter  and 
weigh.  From  the  weight  subtract  the  tare  of  the  filter, 
thereby  obtaining  the  weight  of  the  silver  chloride.  Then 
the  molecular  weight  of  silver  chloride  is  to  that  of 
sodium  chloride  as  the  weight  of  silver  chloride  found 
is  to  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  required  to  be  known. 
Or  143.1 :58  : :  wgt.  of  silver  chloride,  Avhich,  multiplied 
by  40.  will  give  the  percentage.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  make  any  deduction  of  the  sodium  existing  as  salt 
from  the  total  amount  of  sodium  oxide  found  (Na20) 
above  for  the  .salt  was  not  included  in  that  weight.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  the  sodium  sulphate  in  process  "B" 
beloAv. 

B.  -  To  the  other  half  of  the  filtrate  add  a  solution  of 
barium  chloride.  The  solution  remains  clear,  there  are 
no  sulphates  present-  If  it  clouds  or  a  precipitate  forms, 
filter  on  a  tared  filter:  the  result  is  the  weight  of  barium 
sulphate.  The  molecular  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
is  to  that  of  sodium  sulphate  as  the  weight  of  barium 
sulphate  found  is  to  the  weight  of  sulphate  desired  to  be 
known.  Or  232.9:  142::  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
found  is  to  the  weight  of  sodium  sulphate  required.  The 
sulphates  may  consist  of  lime  in  very  rare  instances. 
There  are  very  seldom  any  sulphates  present  in  weigh- 
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able  quantities  in  soaps  made  by  the  "suiting  out" process, 
but  in  cold  process  soaps  they  may  be  present  from  impure 
caustic  used  in  the  manufacture.  If  they  show  in  large 
quantities  arising  from  the  addition  of  Glauber's'  salts 
as  an  adulterant,  further  examination  will  be  necessary 
to  verify  if  the  product  be  of  lime  or  soda  ;  but  the  laun- 
dryman  encounters  very  little  of  such  soap  now. 
Glauber's  salts,  when  used,  are  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing water  and  giving  firmness  to  a  very  wet  soap. 

C.  The  usual  method  of  determining  the  proportion 
of  free  alkali  and  the  nature  of  the  same  as  to  what  it 
is  combined  with,  is,  briefly,  to  titrate  the  solutions  with 
normal  solution  of  acid,  using  phcnolpbthalein  a-s  an  in- 
dicator and  afterward  ascertaining  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate existing  in  the  residuum  obtained  by  dissolving 
soap  in  alcohol.  The  alkali  (Na20)  in  the  carbonate 
subtracted  from  the  total  alkali  gives  the  amount  of 
free  sodium  hydroxide.  But  this  process  is  open  to 
some  difficulties  of  manipulation  and  I  use  in  my  own 
work  a  process  based  upon  the  solubility  of  hydroxide 
and  carbonate  of  sodium  in  salt  water  and  the  insolubil- 
ity of  soap  and  silicate  of  sodium  in  the  same  menstrum. 
In  the  beaker  mentioned  in  process  No.  5  I  dissolve  20 
grammes  of  the  original  soap  in  as  little  water  as  will 
dissolve  it  and  add  chemically  pure  salt  until  the  soap 
separates  from  the  water  and  arises  to  the  top,  when 
boiling  cea.ses.  If  the  water  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  rosin 
may  be  present,  in  which  case  make  the  brine  very  heavy. 
Draw  off  the  water  through  the  stop-cock;  dissolve  the 
soap  again,  salting  out  as  before,  adding  the  water  to 
the  other.  Any  silicate  of  soda  will  have  been  drawn 
off  with  the  water  and  will  be  removed  by  filtering.  Do 
not  wash  filter  with  water  as  usual,  but  with  strong 
brine.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions,  each 
one  therebv  representing  10  grammes  of  soap.  Titrate 
one  very  carefully  with  a  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  better,  with  a  deci-normal  solution,  using  litmus 
or  any  other  suitable  indicator  and  boiling  to  dispel  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  that  may  form.  Note  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  used  (divide  them  by  10  if  deci-normal 
solution  were  used).  To  the  other  half  of  the  solution 
add  barium  chloride;  this  combines  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  forming  insoluble  barium  carbonate  and  salt  and 
leaving  the  sodium  hydroxide.  Filter  and  titrate  with 
normal  (or  deci-normal)  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
boilins  in  this  case  may  be  dispensed  with.  Now.  say 
-1.5  c.c.  of  normal  solution  were  used  in  the  first  opera- 
tion and  2.5  c.c.  in  the  second,  the  difference,  or  2  c.c. 
would  represent  the  amount  of  solution  used  upon  the 
carbonate,  which,  multiplied  by  .053  and  then  by  10. 
Avould  equal  the  amount  of  carbonate  in  100  grammes, 
or  the  percentage.  The  2.5  c.c.  consumed  in  the  second 
operation  indicates  the  amount  of  solution  used  upon 
sodium  hydroxide  which,  multiplied  by  .040  and  then 


by  10,  equals  the  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  100 
grammes,  or  the  percentage. 

.  D.  To  determine  the  amount  of  silicate  of  soda  pres- 
ent, it  is  usual  to  reduce  a  known  quantity  of  the  .soap 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  calcine  the  residue  after  evapora- 
tion, wash  out  the  soluble  remainder,  leaving  silicic 
anhydride,  the  weight  of  which  is  determined.  I  fol- 
low another  plan  which  I  think  very  convenient  and 
equally  accurate. 

Dissolve  5  grammes  of  the  original  soap  in  water,  re- 
duce with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  beaker  men- 
tioned in  process  No.  5,  washing  the  fats  as  therein 
recommended.  When  cool  add  litmus  and  then  am- 
monia until  the  solution  shows  alkali  reaction;  then  filter 
and  to  the  filtrate  add  a  slight  amount  of  ammonia. 
Now  add  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  if  the  fil- 
trate remains  clear  no  silicate  of  soda  has  been  present ; 
if  it  clouds  and  shows  a  bulky  gelatinous  precipitate,  add 
the  calcium  sulphate  solution  until  no  further  precipita- 
tion takes  place  after  agitation.  Filter  on  a  tared  filter; 
dry  and  weigh,  subtracting  the  tare  of  the  filter,  and  the 
result  is  the  weight  of  calcium  silicate.  Then  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  calcium  silicate  is  to  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  sodium  silicate  as  the  weight  of  calcium 
silicate  found  is  to  the  weight  of  sodium  silicate  required 
to  be  known,  or  116:122:  weight  of  calcium  silicate 
found  is  to  the  weight  of  sodium  silicate  required.  Mul- 
tiply this  result  by  20  to  obtain  the  percentage,  5 
grammes  of  soap  having  been  operated  on  instead  of 
100  grammes. 

E.  Having  now  determined  the  amount  of  soda 
(Na20.)  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as  sodium 
carbonate,  with  water  as  sodium  hydroxide  and  with  sil- 
icic anhydride  as  silicate  of  soda,  we  proceed  to  deter- 
mine by  difference  the  amount  in  combination  with  fatty 
matters'. 

By  the  first  step  in  the  present  process,  we  find  the 
total  amount  of  soda  (Na20.)  present.  If  Ave  subtract 
from  this  the  sum  of  the  amounts  we  find  in  the  car- 
bonate, the  hydroxide,  and  the  silicate,  it  is!  seen  that 
the  result  will  be  the  amount  that  was  in  combination 
with  fatty  matter  as  soap.  But  instead  of  subtracting 
the  total  weight  of  carbonate,  silicate  and  hydroxide,  it 
is  obvious  that  only  the  soda  part  of  those  compounds' 
is  to  be  subtracted.  To  find  them,  refer  back  to  sub- 
process  C  of  this  present  process'.  Multiply  the  total 
number  of  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  used  upon 
the  first  half  of  the  salted  out  solution  by  .031  and  we 
have  the  weight  of  soda  (Na20.)  in  the  free  carbonate 
and  free  hydroxide.  Multitply  by  10  to  find  the  per- 
centage. To  find  that  of  the  silicate,  use  the  proportion; 
as  1  22,  the  molecular  weight  of  sodium  silicate  is  to  62, 
the  molecular  weight  of  soda,  so  the  wreight  of  sodium 
silicate  found  by  sub-process  D,  is  to  the  weight  of  soda 
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required.  If  the  percentage  of  sodium  silicate  was  taken 
the  answer  will  be  the  percentage  of  soda  in  the  sodium 
silicate  without  further  multiplication.  Now  add 
together  the  percentage  of  soda  found  in  the  carbonate 
and  hydroxide  and  the  percentage  found  in  the  silicate, 
and  subtract  from  the  total  alkali,  and  we  have  the 
amount  of  alkali  in  combination  with  the  fatty  matter. 
If  it  be  desired  to  estimate  directly  instead  of  by  differ- 
ence bow  much  soda  was  in  combination  with  the  fatty 
matter,  under  that  part  of  process  No.  6,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  saponification  equivalent,  will  be  found 
a  method ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  soda  that 
goes  back  into  combination  with  the  fatty  matter  by  the 
said  saponification  equivalent  determination  will  equal 
the  amount  that  was  combined  with  it  originally.  Hav- 
ing operated  upon  2i  grammes,  and  having  used  semi- 
normal  sodium  bydroxide  solution,  multiply  the  net 
number  of  c.c.  of  semi-normal  solution  used  by  2,  then 
by  .031,  then  by  40,  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  soda  in 
combination  with  the  fatty  matter. 

(Note; — Sub-processes  A  and  B  under  this  heading 
No.  8  are  introduced  there  as  a  convenient  place.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  they  do  not  enter  into  consideration 
as  alkali.) 

This  article  has  been  based  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  soap  Tinder  consideration  is  a  soda  soap.  The  pro- 
cesses would  not  be  much  changed  were  the  soap'  a  potash 
soap,  except  as  to  the  salting  out  process  and  a  few  minor 
details,  which  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  potash  soap. 
The  formulae  given  herein  for  calculating  weights  and 
percentages  are  for  soda  soap,  however,  and  would  not 
be  correct  for  potash.  The  laundryman  comes  but  little 
into  contact  with  potash  soaps,  which,  when  sold  as  a 
commercial  proposition,  are  always  soft  soaps.  If  the 
examination  to  be  made  is  that  of  a  "soft"  soap,  and 
there  is  doubt  as1  to  whether  it  is  a  soda  soap  or  a  potash 
soap,  I  give  here  the  best  test  for  the  potash : 

Calcine  in  an  iron  ladle,  10  grammes  of  the  soap.  Dis- 
solve the  residue  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  if 
there  be  anv  particles  of  carbon  remaining  in  the  solu- 
tion, filter  it.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  wash  the  filter, 
as  this  test  is'  merely  qualitative.  If  care  has  been  taken 
to  use  very  little  water,  the  solution  need  not  be  evap- 
orated, otherwise  evaporate  sufficient  of  the  water  to 
have  what  is  judged  to  be  a  concentrated  solution.  Add 
hydrochloric  acid  until  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper 
shows  acid  reaction.  Then  add  a  few  drops'  in  excess.  If 
hydroehloro-platinic  acid  be  now  added  a  yellow,  chrys- 
talline,  heavy  precipitate  will  immediately  separate  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  a  potassium  salt.  After  a  con- 
siderable time  in  dilute  solutions,  and  in  very  dilute 
solutions',  not  at  all.  ■ 

A  soft  soap  sold  as  a  potash  soap  might  have  just  suf- 
ficient potash  to  show  the  above  reaction  and  the  balance 


of  the  alkali,  soda.  Dip  a  wire,  preferably  of  platinum, 
into  the  above  solution  and  hold  in  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp  or  a  gasoline  burner.  A  yellow  coloration 
of  the  flame  shows  sodium.  If  soda  is  present  at  all  in 
a  soap  sold  as  a  potash  soap,  the  analyst  is  pretty  safe  in 
considering  the  alkali  all  as  soda.  Small  quantities  of 
iron  may  exist  in  soaps,  also  of  coloring  matters'  and  per- 
fumes, but  these  exist  in  such  small  weights  as  to  make 
their  determination  unnecessary  to  the  laundryman.  The 
result  sof  the  analysis  should  be  set  clown  in  tabulated 
form,  as  follows: 

Water ■ fi 

Matter  insoluble  in  water ft 

Unsaponified  fatty  matter  (if  any) f0 

Glycerol   ( if  any ) </0 

Fatty  matter  combined  x.97 $ 

If  rosin  is  present  give  the  fatty  matter  above 
minus  percentage  of  rosin,  then  give: 

Rosin  <t 

Salt    ;  f0 

Sulphates <L 

Carbonate  of  soda </0 

Caustic  soda  in  free  state ft 

Socla  combined  with  fats fc 

Silicate  of  soda <fc 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  give  a  scheme  of  analy- 
sis that  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  thorough,  more  so  than 
the  la.undryman  will  need  to  pursue  at  all  times.  In 
taking  up  with  a  new  soap,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
examine  it  thoroughly,  but  in  simply  examining  one  that 
has  been  used  for  some  time,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
look  further  than  to  ascertain  if  there  has  been  any  gen- 
eral change  of  quality.  An  exception  to  this  rule  should 
be  practiced  at  any  time  when  there  is  any  violent  fluc- 
tuation in  the  market  price  of  tallow.  At  all  ordinary 
times  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  laundryman  follows  out 
processes  No.  1,  5  and  the  first  part  of  8,  and  also  the 
last  part  of  8,  if  he  knows  silicate  of  soda  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  thereby  he  will  find  the  amount  of  water,  which 
varies  greatly  in  different  lots,  even  from  the  same 
maker:  the  amount  of  fatty  matter,  which,  being  pure, 
is  the  real  standard  of  value  of  laundry  soap;  and  the 
amount  of  alkali.  Tire  sum  of  these  determinations  will 
not,  of  course,  equal  one  hundred,  but  there  is1  no  at- 
tempt at  finding  the  full  composition  of  the  soap,  but 
only  the  amounts  of  what  may  be  called  "active  prin- 
cipal." By  dividing  the  percentage  of  fatty  matter  by 
10,  one  will  find  very  roughly  the  amount  of  alkali  in 
combination  with  fatty  matter.  All  alkali  over  this 
amount  will  be  in  excess  and  is  an  adulterant,  so  far  as 
the  dollar  and  cents  value  of  the  soap  is'  concerned.  Any 
excess  alkali  that  may  need  to  be  present,  the  laundry- 
man knows  how  to  add  without  buying  it  from  his  soap- 
maker  at  the  price  of  soap. 
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"Chemistry  of  Perfumes." 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 

(First  quality.) 

Montpelier  alcohol    1  litre. 

Essence  of  Neroli 3.200  gr. 

Essence  of  rosemary' 2  gr. 

Essence  of  orange  peel 5.100  gr. 

Essence  of  lemon  peel 5.200  gr. 

Bergamot  essence 2  gr. 

Mix,  shake,  and  then  allow  to  settle  for  some  time 
before  placing  it  into  bottles.  If  a  perfect  eau  tie 
cologne  be  required,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  bergamot 
essences  are  first  mixed  with  the  alcohol,  the  rosemary 
and  Neroli  essences  being  added  afterwards.  This 
modus  operandi  is  that  practiced  by  the  most  reputed 
cologne  house. 

EAU  DE  BOTOX. 

Green  aniseed 32  gr. 

Cinnamon 8  gr. 

Clove   0.500  gr. 

Spanish  camomile    2  gr. 

Cochineal .       2.500  gr.. 

"Tear"  myrrh 1  gr. 

Cream  of  tartar 2.500  gr. 

Alcohol  at  80°    1000  gr. 

The  whole  is  ground  and  crushed,  and  then  macerat- 
ed for  eight  or  ten  days  in  alcohol ;  it  is  afterwards  fil- 
tered and  2  gr.  of  essence  of  menthol  added.  This 
tincture  poured  into  water  makes  it  slightly  milky. 

ANTISEPTIC  TOOTH  WASH. 

Phenol    10  gr. 

Salol 5  gr. 

Thymol 1  gr. 

Essence  of  menthol 4  gr. 

Tincture  of  aniseed 250  gr. 

Cochineal To  color. 

HAIE  LOTION. 

(Recommended  by  Dr.  Loeock.) 

Liquid  ammonia   3.5  gr. 

Essence  of  bitter  almonds 3.5  gr. 

Spirit  of  rosemary 28.3  gr. 

Essence  of  mace 1  gr. 

Rose  water 73  gr. 

The  ammonia  and  essence  of  bitter  almonds  are 
mixed  together,  and  then,  separately,  the  essence  of 
mace  to  the  rosemary ;  the  two  mixtures  are  then  mixed 
together  and  well  .shaken,  after  which  the  rose  water  is 
introduced.  The  lotion  is  very  stimulating,  for  it  as- 
sists the  growth  of  the  hair  and  arrests  its  coming  out. 
It  need  be  used  only  once  a  day — at  the  time  of  prepar- 
ing one's  toilet. 


VIOLET  POWDER. 

Wheaten  starch^ -. 600  gr. 

Ground  iris  root  . . : 100  gr. 

Ground  black  currant  flowers 10  gr. 

Giound  clove  buds  1  gr. 

HELIOTROPE  SACHET. 

Ileliotropine  . . , 20  gr. 

Powdered  iris    1000  gr. 

Powdered  rose  leaves  500  gr. 

Tonka  beans    250  gr. 

Vanilla  husks 125  gr. 

Grain  musk   10  gr. 

Essence  of  almonds   5  drops. 

Mix  well,  and  sift  in  a  large  sieve. 

ANTISEPTIC  TOOTH  POWDER. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 10  gr. 

Calcined  magnesia   , 25  gr. 

Washed  chalk . .  25  gr. 

Salol 6  gr. 

Thymol 1  gr. 

Menthol  essence    15  drops. 

A  little  carmine  may  be  added  to  color  it  if  desired. 

bully  vinegar.     (True  Formula.) 

Water ". 7000  gr. 

Alcohol  at  85° 3500 .  gr. 

Bergamot  essence 3  gr. 

Lemon  essence   3  gr. 

Portugese  essence 1.2  gr. 

Rosemary  essence 2.5  gr. 

Lavender  essence   0.4  gr. 

Neroli    0.4  gr. 

Balm-mint  alcohol 50  gr. 

Mix,  shake,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  add : 

Tincture  of  benzoin 6  gr. 

Tincture  of  tolu    . 6  gr. 

Tincture  of  storax 6  gr. 

Tincture  of  clove 6  gr. 

Shake  again,  and  add: 
Distilled  vinegar 200  gr. 

Allow  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  add : 
Radicle  vinegar   9  gr. 

SERAGLIO  PASTILLES. 

Bakers'  charcoal 100  gr. 

Benzoin   37.5  gr. 

Tolu 12.5  gr. 

Vanilline  12.5  gr. 

Clove  buds    12.5  gr. 

Sandal  essence   0.35  gr. 

Neroli  essence 0.35  gr. 

Nitre 4.25  gr. 

The  whole  is  mixed  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  and 
then  a  very  small  quantity  of  gum  tragacanth  mucilage 
is'  added  to  it, 
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In  the  event  of  the  aroma  of  the  benzoin  being  ob- 
jected to,  the  following  formula  (which  gives  a  finer 
perfume)  should  be  substituted: 

"Willow  charcoal    500  gr. 

Yanilline   70  gr. 

Essence  of  thyme 0.88  gr. 

Essence  of  caraway   .  ." 0.88  gr. 

Essence  of  rose 0.88  gr. 

Essence  of  lavender 0.88  gr. 

Essence  of  clove  .  . .  . 0.88  gr. 

Essence  of  saldalwood 0.88  gr. 

Ambergris   1.77  gr. 

Chive 0.44  gr. 

Twenty  grammes  of  nitre  are  dissolved  in  25  centi- 
litres of  rose  water  (distilled  or  ordinary).  The  char- 
coal is  wetted  with  this  solution,  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  warm  place.  When  the  charcoal  is  dry,  the  essences 
are  poured  onto  it,  after  which  it  is  put  into  the  sieve 
and  agglomerated  with  tragacanth  mucilage. — Chimie 
ties  Parfumes,  translated  by  Oils,  Colours  and  Dry- 
salteries. • 


Bill  Johnson's  Dog. 

Bill  Johnson  had  a  yellow  cur; 

This  yellow  cur  had  fleas. 
They  nestled  in  his  saffron  fur 

As  cosey  as  you  please. 

The  canine's  cognomen  was  Jim, 
The  insects'  name  was  legion; 

Their  favorite  resting  place  on  him 
Was  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  fleas  they  stuck  to  his  here  dog; 

The  dog  stuck  to  his'  master 
As  close  as  bark  upon  a  log, 

Or  as  a  porous  plaster. 

Things  got  so  bad  at  last  that  Bill 
Brought  home  some  poison  stuff 

The  druggist  said  'twould  kill  the  fleas, 
If  they  but  took  enough. 

The  fleas  they  ate  that  poison  up 

And  died  in  great  distress. 
Alas !  when  they  were  gone  the  pup 

Died,  too,  of  lonesomeness. 

So  now  Bill  Johnson  has  ho  cur, 

The  cur  he  has  no  fleas. 
The  moral  is,  as  you'll  infer, 

That  dogs  are  hard  to  please. 


Omaha  Needs  Glycerine. 

The  customs  lists  show  that  one-eighth  of  the  crude 
glycerine  which  comes  to  this  country  goes  to  Omaha. 
There  is  but  one  large  refinery  for  this  product  there. 
That  is  in  the  plant  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
This  company  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  glycerine  soap. 
The  inference  is  that  the  imported  product  is  used  in 
soap  making  and  that  it  is'  cheaper  to  buy  the  foreign 
crude  stock  and  refine  it  here  than  to  make  and  refine 
American  glycerine.  It  may  also  mean  that  there  is  not 
enough  glycerine  made  in  this  country  to  satisfy  the 
trade  demands  for  it.  Only  10  per  cent,  goes  to  drug- 
gists.— National  Provisionex. 


T3he  Demon.  Laundry. 

DEMON  KING. 

Why  ?  don't  you  know  that  devils  have  more  scope 

Since  the  dark  days  when  clothes  were  washed  with  soap ; 

Eor  people  then  had  tempers  calm  and  placid, 

Now  all  the  washing's  done  with  nitric  acid, 

And  fumes  arise  that  grip  men  by  the  thorax ; 

We've  long  since  done  away  with  soap  and  borax. 

Some  secrets,  if  you'll  listen,  I'll  divulge, 

And  then  I  think  you'll  own  I've  got  the  bulge. 

Instead  of  boiling  garments,  now  we  fry  them; 

We  don't  care  if  the  weather's  wet  or  fine, 

We  never  hang  our  clothes  out  on  a  line; 

Eor  snnlight  with  my  patent  isn't  in  it, 

My  "Hot  Blast  Air  Tube"  dries  them  in  one  minute. 

If  mortals  do  not  like  these  ways,  thej'-  lump  it; 

Eor  when  a  washing  claim's  pegged  out  we  jump  it. 

FAIRY  QUERN. 

I  see  no  earthly  power  can  help  these  mortals, 
Once  they  have  placed  their  clothes  within  your  portals. 
But  lo  !  my  power  is  great — Hence,  wicked  men ; 
Days  of  ye  ancient  washtub,  come  again. 

— Idler. 


-Judge. 


Oil  From  Dog  Fish. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  says : 
Nova  Scotia,  Nevember,  1903. 

To  the  Editor:  The  old  saying  that  what  is  one  man's 
loss  is  another's  gain  is  being  exemplified  along  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast  just  now.  For  years  past  the  fishermen 
have  been  harassed  beyond  endurance  by  the  schools  of 
dog-fish  which  destroy  their  nets'  and  trawls,  and  devour 
the  fish  caught  on  their  lines.  Utterly  useless  as  a  food 
fish  they  were  formerly  thrown  overboard  as  soon  as 
they  were  killed,  a  few  livers  were  saved,  and  the  oil 
tried  out  of  them  was  sold  as  "fish  oil"  for  25  or  30  cents 
a  gallon.     Purchasers  were  scarce,  even  at  that  price. 
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The  failure  of  the  Lofoten  fisheries  has  raised  the  dog- 
fish, from  a  most  execrated  pest,  to  a  rather  sought  after 
fish. 

The  livers  have  been  in  steady  demand  for  some  time, 
and  while  the  average  price  paid  for  raw  livers  has  been 
50  cents  a  bucket,  it  has  gone  as  high  as  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  bucket,  at  the  last  of  the  season.  The  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  dog-fish  is  not  as  objectionable  as  one 
might  suppose.  Of  a  pale  straw  color,  with  little  odor, 
it  is  practical]}''  indistinguishable  from  cod  liver  oil, 
when  well  made.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  fisher- 
men who  prepare  it  are  not  remarkable  for  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  surroundings,  and  in  addition  to  this  the)' 
take  little  or  no  pains  to  remove  the  stearin  from  the 
crude  oil. 

Several  of  the  larger  fish  firms  have  put  in  small 
plants'  for  the  treatment  of  livers,  and  refining  of  oil. 
These  houses  have  a  commercial  reputation  to  sustain 
and  therefore  they  refrain  from  shipping  this  product 
under  any  but  its  true  designation  of  "fish  oil."  We  can 
only  surmise  what  becomes  of  it  when  it  leaves  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  reaches  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

After  the  removal  of  the  livers,  the  dog-fish  carcasses 
are  sold  to  the  farmers  for  compost,  or  spread  on  the 
land  owned  by  the  fishermen.  When  made  into  a  care- 
fully prepared  compost  hea/p,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
peaty  mud  from  the  swamps,  they  furnish  a  most  val- 
uable fertilizer.  Strewn  broadcast  on  the  field,  they  not 
only  pollute  the  atmosphere  with  an  intolerable  stench, 
and  the  brooks  and  watercourses  with  the  result  of  their 
decomposition,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  efficiency  is 
lost  by  evaporation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  carcasses 
themselves,  is  carried  away  by  the  crows,  ravens,  and 
seagulls. 

The  export  of  "fish  oil*'  will  probably  exceed  that  of 
last  year  by  some  thousands  of  barrels.  In  addition  to 
this'  a  few  barrels  of  genuine  codliver  oil  of  high  grade 
have  been  turned  out  by  each  of  the  larger  firms  of  fish 
dealers.  This  has  found,  a  ready  market  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  in  Ontario. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

744,150.     Soap-frame.     Henry  D.    Winton,    Wellesley 
Hills,  assignor  to  Hersey  Manufacturing  Co.., 
..  South  Boston,  Mass. 
746,484.     Apparatus  for  manufacturing  soap.     Alfred 
■  Flagendorf ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

41,480.  Washing-Powders.  John  D.  Green,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo.     The  words  "No  Labor." 

41,512.  Candles.  De  Eoubaix,  Oedenkoven  &  Co., 
Borgerhout,  Belgium.  The  registrant's  signa- 
ture, "De  Eoubaix,  Oedenkoven  &  Co.,"  writ- 
ten across  a  marine  and  landscape  scene,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  represented  a 
king  and  queen  in  a  seated  position,  the  king 
holding  in  his  hand  a  vase  of  flowers,  the 
queen  having  at  her  side  a  shield.  Around  the 
landscape  and  the  seated  persons'  is  a  mass  of 
scroll  work,  and  the  whole  representation  is 
bordered. 

41,571.  Bluing.  Mary  C.  O'Neill,  Saugus,  Mass.  The 
word  "Princess." 

41.630.  Perfumery  and  Flavoring  Products.  Haar- 
mann-de-Laire-Schaefer  Co.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 
The  word  "Vanillodine." 

41.631.  Perfumery.  Haarmann-de  Laire-Schaefer  Co., 
m      Maywood,  N.  J.     The  word  "Iraldeine." 

41,633.  Toilet  Soap.  Medical  Lake  Salt  Mfg  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


LABELS. 


10,526.     Title:  "Turpentine  Soap."     (For  soap.)    Our 

Soap  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
10,565.     Title:   "True  Blue  Bluing."      (For  Bluing.) 

True  Blue  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


REREGISTRATIONS. 

10.566.  Title:  "Sawyers  Crystal  Blue."  (For 
Washing  Blue.)  The  Sawyer  Crystal  Blue 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

10.567.  Title  "Sawyer's  Crystal  Blue."  (For 
Washing  Blue.)  The  Sawyer  Crystal  Blue 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-item»sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  East 
St.  Louis  (111.)  Bendering  Co.,  with  $12,000  capital. 


The  Sanitary  Soap  Dispensing  Company  has  been 
ordered  to  show  cause  wh}r  it  should  not  be  adjudicated 
bankrupt  The  proceedings  were  brought  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  bv  the  creditors  of  the  concern. 


A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  against  the  Oil 
Seeds  Pressmg  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  J.  F.  Mc- 
ISTaboe  was  appointed  receiver.  Liabilities  are  over 
$120,000.  The  chief  creditors  are:  The  Phoenix  Na- 
tional Bank,  $5,900  secured  and    $9,S21    contingent; 
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National  Bank  of  Commerce,  $1.1,500  secured  and 
$2,349  contingent;  Leather  Manufacturers5  National 
Bank,  $17,200  secured  and  $8,861  contingent;  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  $-5,812  contingent;  Market  & 
Fulton  National  Bank,  $-1,528  contingent;  Coloniai 
Trust  Co.,  $7,898  contingent;  Francis  H.  Pierson, 
$]  7,018;  Elbert  &  Gardner,  $8,287;  Charles  B.  Taintor 
&  Co.,  $3, ±01;  West  Indies  Trading  Co.,  $7,459;  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Oil  Co.,  $4,312;  Garret  &  Co.,  of  Malaga, 
Spain,  $7,240;  J.  .Michelson  &  Conibranale,  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  $5,911;  Charles  Malenchin,  Leghorn,  Italy, 
$3,664;  Produce  Brokers'  Company,  London,  $5,879; 
E.  Tarrago  &  Lafon,  Marseilles,  $3,253,  and  Volkart 
Bros.,  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  $8,742. 


Incorporated:  Houston  Soap  Works  of  Houston. 
Capital  stock,  $4,000.  Purpose,  the  manufacture  of  all 
grades  of  soap.  Incorporators,  Henry  Kriechhamer,  T. 
P.  Martin  and  H.  H.  Franks. 


The  factory  of  the  Standard  Soap  Co.,  Sandy  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  gasolene 
container  and  the  resulting  lire.  Loss,  $3,000.  The 
factory  had  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years. 


R.  R.  Slater,  an  employe  in  Swift  &  Co.'s  works  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  instantly  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  glycerine  tank  on  Nov.  28. 


A.  d'Estampes  writes  us  from  Cuba  that  he  is  now 
making  four  hundred  boxes  (100  pounds)  of  soap 
weekly,  and  sends  us  numerous  testimonials  from  laun- 
drymen  in  Habana  and  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  that 
his  "Jabon  Herradura''  (Horseshoe  Soap)  is  not  only 
altogether  perfect,  but  actually  preferred  by  them  to 
the  celebrated  "Rocamora"  brand,  which  heretofore  has 
been  the  unchallenged  champion  among  soaps  through- 
out the  West  Indies  and  South  American  republics. 

After  arriving  a  stranger  in  Cuba  only  four  months 
ago,  such  a  report  is  one  we  can  only  congratulate  Mr. 
d'Estampes  upon. 


The  new  50  by  75  feet  brick  structure  built  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  for  the  Union  Soap  Works,  is  ready  for  work 
now. 


The  new  candle  factory  of  C.  E.  Flolir  in  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  has  been  completed,  and  is  in  operation. 


The  Avon  Mfg.  Co.  has  succeeded  the  Gilmore  Cor- 
rugated Soap  Co.,  and  has  begun  soap  making  on  a 
small  scale. 


Edmond  Urqrdiart,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Wilcox  Lard  &  Refining  Co.,  and  a    director    of    the 


American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  is  retiring  from  active  con- 
nection with  these  firms,  owing  to  ill-health.  Many 
expressions  of  esteem  and  affection  have  been  tendered 
him  by  his  co-workers  in  both  firms.  Col.  Urquhart 
was  one  of  the  pioneers'  of  the  cotton  oil  industry,  hav- 
ing been  the  owner  of  a  number  of  mills  at  the  time  of 
the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  twenty  years  ago,  and  connected 
with  the  latter  ever  since. 


Incorporated :  Quick- O.  Manufacturing  Company, 
Waterbury,  Conn.;  capital,  $10,000;  make  soap,  wash- 
ing powder  and  perfumes. 


The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has 
authorized  its  directors  to  extend  its  soap  works  at 
Grangemouth,  Scotland,  at  a  cost  of  £3,500.  At  the 
Priam  soap  and  candle  works  of  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  the  average  weight  of  soap  sent  out  has  reached 
272  tons  per  week,  as  compared  with  224  tons  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  1902.  For  the  three  months 
just  closed  the  value  of  the  soap  supplied  was  £72,333, 
and  of  candles  £15,80G,  representing  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent,  in  the  twelve  months.  Of  the  total  output  no 
less  .than  £42,467  worth  is  taken  by  the  co-operative 
societies  in  the  Manchester  district. 


The  Home  Soap  Co.,  a  Millbury  company,  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  a  month  ago. 
Capital  stock  is  $40,000.  Gilbert  E.  Holmes  is  presi- 
dent, and  Earle  R.  Avery  is  treasurer,  and  Thomas  H. 
Sullivan  is  clerk. 

The  company  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  ren- 
dering works  near  Millbury  Junction,  and  the  Grafton 
Country  Club  has  alrady  entered  a  protest  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  had  granted  a  license  on 
Nov.  23. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Stefan  B.  Pappazoglou. 
junior  member  of  Botu  Pappazoglou  &  Cie,  of  Kazau- 
lik,  Bulgaria.  The  deceased  spent  some  time  in  this 
country  two  years  ago. 


William  Weightman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  well- 
known  Philadelphia  house  of  Powers  &  Weightman,  cel- 
ebrated his  ninetieth  birthday  recently,  and  in  honor 
of  the  event  a  reception  was  given  him  by  the  employes 
of  the  laboratory. 


Robert  J.  C.  Walker,  junior  member  of  Powers  & 
Weightman,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  last 
month. 


George  H.  Kane,  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton 
Soap  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  fell  into  a  kettle  of  soap 
while  walking  on  a  plank  laid  across  the  kettle.     He 
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was  promptly  fished  out  before  lie  was  very  seriously 
injured,  Ms  clothes  serving  as  an  efficient  protection  for 
the  brief  space  of  time  of  his  sojourn  in  the  kettle.  But 
for  the  timely  presence  of  his'  brother  and  another  man, 
the  result  would  have  been  Quite  different. 


M.  J.  Sternberger  thinks  of  engaging  in  soap  man- 
ufacturing in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  making  a  specialty  of 
"Anti-Board"  soap. 


The  Operators'  Tank  &  Warehouse  Co.,  which  is  cap- 
italized at  $500,000,  has  among  its  stockholders  prac- 
tically all  the  leading  turpentine  operators  in  the  state 
of  Florida.  The  combine  will  endeavor  to  control  the 
naval  stores  products  of  the  above  state. 


N.  Boy  Bowman,  of  Albany,  Wis.,  intends  to  branch 
out  into  soap  making.  He  is  now  the  manufacturer  of 
a  dandruff  cure. 


B.  T.  Babbitt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  purchased 
a  site  of  eighty-seven  acres  at  North  Bergen,  N.  J., 
just  across  the  Hudson  river  from  New  York  City.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  erect  a  large  soap 
factory  on  this  site,  embracing  all  the  Hew  York  de- 
partments of  the  present  plant.  According  to  news- 
paper reports  a  member  of  the  company  stated  recently : 

"Our  plans  are  not  yet  perfected,  but  as  soon  as'  they 
are  the  company  will  proceed  with  the  work  of  erecting 
the  necessary  buildings.  AYe  have  purchased  eighty- 
seven  acres  of  land,  and  one  of  the  plans  we  have  under 
consideration  is  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  number  of 
houses  for  homes  for  our  employes.  Nothing  definite 
has  been  determined  on,  and  this'  project  may  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside,  but  I  hardly  think  it  will. 

"You  ask  why  we  need  so  much  land.  It  is  because 
we  will  use  it  all.  The  plant  we  propose  to  put  up  is 
one  for  the  future,  and  when  finished  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  meet  every  demand  we  may  make  on  it  for 
many  years,  and  then  have  room  to  expand.  The  land 
is  not  far  from  the  Haekensack  river,  upon  which  we 
can  bring  small  freight  boats,  and  we  can  connect  our 
works  by  private  tracks'  with  several  railroads,  so  that 
we  will  have  every  possible  advantage  in  shipping- 
freight." 


Incorporated:  Anchor  Core  Soap  Company,  Chicago; 
capital,  $-50,000;  manufacturing  soap;  incorporators, 
Edwin  J.  Mosser,  Benjamin  F.  Ninde,  John  M.  Bryant. 


Charges  of  fraud,  collusion  and  conspiracy  are  made 
in  an  action  just  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  through 
R.  Floyd  Clarke,  representing  holders  of  common  stock 
of  the  National  Salt  Company,  to  have  the  sale  of  the 
plant,  of  that  company  set  aside  and  the  receivers  re- 


moved. Nathan  S.  Beardslee  and  Frank  P.  McDermott 
were  appointed  receivers  of  the  property  of  the  Na- 
tional Salt  Company  in  October,  1902,  and  under  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  they  sold  the  properties  at 
Ithaca  on  Sept.  15  last  to  Samuel  D.  Hallidy  on  a  bid 
of  $337,500.  The  stockholders  declare  the  property  was 
worth  at  least  $900,000  more  than  tins,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  sale  was  to  turn  the  entire  plant  over  to 
the  International  Salt  Company  at  a  ridiculously  low 
figure,  the  latter  company  being  the  largest  creditor  of 
the  other  company. 


James  J.  Tully,  soap  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Nov.  29.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1848. 


Sparks  from  the  blacksmith  shop,  falling  on  the  roof, 
damaged  the  machine  shop  of  the  G-rasselli  Chemical 
Co.'s  works  in  Cleveland  on  Nov.  20,  damaging  especial- 
ly materials  stored  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  shop. 


Colonel  Nathaniel  Porter  Sawyer,  formerly  a  soap 
manufacturer  of  Pittsburg,  and  well  known  among  the 
oldest  residents,  died  at  his  residence,  Morningside 
place,  on  Nov.  25.  Colonel  Sawyer  was  born  at  Third 
avenue  and  Wood  street,  74  years  ago,  and  had  lived 
in  Pittsburg  all  his  life.  He  came  from  revolutionary 
stock,  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Sawyer,  being  an  or- 
derly  for  General  Washington  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  extensive  soap 
manufacturers'  in  the  country,  but  retired  from  business 
in  1872.  He  had  since  been  connected  with  the  real 
estate  business. 


Kingan  &  Co.  ask  the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  vacate 
a  part  of  Blackford  street,  that  part  formerly  known  as 
Helen  street.  The  company  owns  all  of  the  adjacent 
property,  and  needs  this  additional  area  for  improve- 
ments and  for  further  auxiliary  packing-house  purposes. 


The  Buckeye  Soap  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  added 
a  new  warehouse  (at  Detroit)  to  its  list  of  storage 
places  from  which  to  supply  customers.  It  has  now 
nine  warehouses  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ship- 
ping in  car  lots  to  each  and  then  re-shipping  from  the 
several  points'  as  the  trade  may  demand. 


An  automatic  fire  box  in  B.  T.  Babbitt's  .factory  in 
New  York  rang  in  an  alarm  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  16. 
It  was  found  to  be  caused  by  a  slight  blaze  in  the  men's 
dressing  room  and  which  was  quickly  subdued. 


The  ease  of  F.  C.  M.  Lautz  against  Carl  A.  Lautz  and 
others  came  up  before  Justice  Lambert  in  special  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  last  month.    The  case  involves'  a 
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settlement  of  the  partnership  affairs  of  the  soap  making 
firm  of  Lautz  Bros.  &  Co.,  rendered  necessary  because 
of  the  death  of  Charles  Lautz  in  1901.  It  was  stated 
that  the  business  is  about  to  be  reorganized  and  a  cor- 
poration formed  to  carry  it  on  under  the  name  of  Lautz 
Bros.  &  Co. 


The  Miller  Soap  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  National  Soap  and  Chemical 
(  ompany. 


The  Peabody  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Morning 
Globe  says:  The  old  soap  factory  on  Grave  street  has 
been  leased  by  Thayer,  Foss  &  Co.,  and  is  now  painted 
the  regular  color,  carmine  red.  Generations  of  soap 
makers,  including  the  Shaws,  Burbecks  and  Gays,  have 
occupied  this  building,  and  fortunes  were  made  there. 


The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.  has  undertaken  the  manu- 
facture of  "Please"  soap,  recently  introduced  by  W.  A. 
Kingsbury,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Co.  is  looking  for  land 
near  the  site  of  its  factory  now  being  erected  in  Armour- 
dale,  Mo.,  for  a  model  village  for  its  1,000  employes. 
The  company  has  several  tracts  of  land  in  view  just 


west  of  the  city  limits  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  One  of 
these  sites  is  just  west  of  the  plant,  another  across  the 
Union  Pacific  tracks  from  the  plant  on  the  hill  side, 
and  a  third  across  the  Kaw  river  on  the  Argentine  side. 
About  eight  acres  are  desired  for  the  village. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  will 
build  a  soap  plant  in  Buffalo  or  some  other  Eastern 
citv. 


John  Dwight,  pioneer  manufacturer  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  this  country,  died  Nov.  25  at  his  residence  in 
New  York  City,  aged  8-1  years'.  He  was  one  of  the  old- 
est merchants  of  New  York  City  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness. He  came  to  New  York  in  184-6  in  company  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Austin  Church,  and  they  to- 
gether began  in  this  country  the  manufacture  of  soda- 
saleratus  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  under  the  firm  name 
of  John  Dwight  &  Co.  In  1896  this  firm  was  merged 
in  the  corporation  of  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Dwight  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Charles  W.  Young,  of  the  firm  of  Charles  W.  Young 
&  Co.,  soap  manufacturers,  died  on  Nov.  30,  at  his  late 
residence,  2830  Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Young  was  born  in    Philadelphia    on    Oct.   22,  1853. 


The  American  Soap  yournal 


We've  been  so  busy  getting  out  several  carload  orders  and  closing  our 
books,  that  we've  not  thought  of  matter  for  our  January  advertisements  and 
so  will  just  wish  you 

ft  Happy  New  Year 


and  say  that  we  find  that  our  business  has  doubled  this  year  over  last  and 
that  we  have  not  a  "bad"  or  "dissatisfied"  account  on  our  ledger.  Of  course, 
we  are  delighted  at  this  state  of  affairs,  principally  because  it  proves  that  our 
customers  are  in  a  state  of  satisfaction,  and  after  all  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  business  success. 

We've  increased  our  plant  and  so  are  looking  for  new  customers,  and 
an  opportunity  to  serve  them ;   but  here,  this  wasn't  to  be  an  "Ad." 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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After  receiving  a  public  school  education,  at  17  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  McKeone,  Yan  Haagen 
&  Co.,  at  that  time  prominent  soap  manufacturers.  He 
remained  with  that  firm  until  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
when  he  began  the  manufacture  of  soap  in  an  humble 
way  on  Franklin  street;  above  Norris,  and  built  up  an 
extensive  business.  Mr.  Young  was  taken  with  abdom- 
inal dropsy  ten  weeks  ago.  He  rallied  for  a  time  and 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  four  children. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


346  Beaumont  Soap  Co..  May- 

field,  Ky. 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co  ,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 

348  .  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 

Oklahoma  City. 

Allpine  Tar  337 
Ammonaptha  347 
Bestever  286 
Big  Injun  348 
Bi-Naptha348 
Bleachem  Soap  341 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Cream  Naphtha  343 
Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Betroit,  Mich. 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
Gray-beard  348 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Home  Pride  347 
India  Castile  337 
La  Platte  337 
Lily  Blossoms  337 


Marigold  106 

Milo  106 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
O.  K.  Tar  348 
Oilex  348 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Papoose  348 
Polar  Bear  106 
Pow  Wow  348 
Queen  "Regent  337 
Quo  Vadis  337 
Raven  Tar  337 
Rio  Grande  337 
Rose  Blossoms  337 
Snow  Float  348 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Tar  Egg  347 
Tarlex  348 
Top  Notch  106 
Transparent  Brilliant  337 
Transparent  Rose  337 
Veribest  286 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Yellowstone  106 


J5he  Markets. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  tallow  during  the  last 
week  of  1903  has  been  unexpected  by  most  consumers, 
being  largely  due  to  an  increased  export  demand  to  make 
up  for  European  shortages  in  the  supply  of  soap  stocks. 
Consumption  in  this  country  has  also  been  unusually 
brisk  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  no  cause  for  an  early 
decline  can  be  prognosticated  at  this  writing.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  prices  obtained  for 
soap,  the  damand  for  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

In  New  York,  city  tallow  in  hlids.  sold  at  5c  with 
more  asked  for  further  sales.  Owing  to  the  small  stock 
on  hand,  sales  for  January  delivery  were  unexpectedly 
free.     Country  tallow  sold  at  4f  to  5c. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  palm  oil  as  compared 
with  prices  earlier  in  the  year  have  helped  to  further 
strengthen  the  tallow  market. 

Chicago  prices  ruled  from  if c  for  city  rendered  to  5^c 
for  prime  packers. 

Grease,  in  sympathy  with  tallow,  is  about  ic  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  4f  to  4^c  for  bone  and  house  grease; 
4i  to  4fc  for  "B"  white. 

Palm  Oil. — 65  to  6^c  for  red;  7c  for  Lagos;  supply 
limited. 

Cocoanut  Oil. —  5+  to  5f c  asked  for  spot  Ceylon ; 
6i  to  6^c  for  Cochin  oil. 

Grease  Stearine. — 5c  asked  for  white. 


Revolution   In  Soap   Drying. 


We  guarantee  a  saving  of  go  per 
cent,  in  time  and  space  and  an  all- 
rotind  economical  operation  in  our 
machines. 

Write  to 


American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

120  Liberty  Street  -    -  NEW  YORK 
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OB1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered   as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

♦    ■  ■  »    i  

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *3~  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


s 


3— Liberty  Mfs;.  Co.,  Chicago. 

344  Home  Soup  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  , New  Orleans. 


Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelas  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaying  346 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip 340 
Blue  C  ond  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'.ue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reyerie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton.  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Sloyonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cliths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  ° 

Credential  Shaying  Stic      6 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Dactylis  11 
Dermicnra  327 
Diadem  3 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  1 15 
Empire  Geranium  887 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd..  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
E\-ergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Facine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

"  Mottled  Germ'n 

Olive  J 
Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glvcerderma  3 

Go'lden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ho  Ho  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
King:  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  8 
Mentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Naphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Rose   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old    Enaliih   Brow  n   Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  'lime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  L'nscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex.  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340     . 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lilv298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Savf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

'  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
StainofE,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Bo«ton,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Taeony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  8 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  28« 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d'Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roclcford  Scouring2 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  ! 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon   White  Rose  3 
Jockey  club  3 
■\  iolete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
White  Fairy  2 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 
Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 

Zo-Zo  White  Tar  316 

Zanette  3 
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The  Latest 

Complete 

Bdition 

of  Our 


List  ot  Soap  Brands 

was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  if  if  if   if   if 

W 
E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  m  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being- less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINQHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Foe  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

By  a  man  who  has  had  9  years  experience  as  a  Soap  &  Oil 
Chemist,  and  18  years  as  a  Soap  Maker.  Can  make  toilet  and 
Laundry  Soaps  of  all  kinds,  including  the  best  money  makers 
on  the  market.  Experienced  also  in  Cotton  foots  Soaps  and  the 
extraction  of  glycerin.  Satisfactory  references  given.  Address: 
"J.  F,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


SITUATION   WANTED. 

Situation  wanted  by  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  soap- 
maker.  Address:  Y.  Z..  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale:  One  large  continuous  Screw  Plodder,  one  set  soap 
Cutting  Machines  complete,  and  one  Boomer  &  Boschert  Oil 
Press,  used  very  little  and  all  in  very  good  condition.  Cheap 
for  Cash.     Address:  V.  W.  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale:  A  modern  soap  factory  with  best  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing on  an  economical  basis,  located  in  a  fine  city  in  the 
middle  west,  that  can  not  be  excelled  for  market  of  product,  or 
getting  raw  material,  also  best  social  and  educational  facilities. 
Owner  wants  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health;  will  sell  on 
good  terms,  or  witli  the  right  party  may  retain  an  interest  in 
same.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  money 
making  business.  Address:  "E.  B.  J."  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 


A  first  class  Soapmaker  wanted  ;  One  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  and  is  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
Laundry  and  Textile  Soaps.  Reply,  stating  age,  experience, 
references,  and  qualifications,  as  well  as  salary  expected.  This 
is  a  permanent  position  for  the  right  man.  Address,  J.  C.  H. 
care  of  Letter  Carrier  No.  63,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HARD-WOOD    BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description.     Krell 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


By  an  expert,  all-round  American  soapmaker,  for  years  sup- 
erintendent of  factory.  To  show  good  faith,  will  begin  on  trial 
without  pay  'till  ability  is  proved.  Can  refer  to  everyone  of  past 
employers  without  exception.  Address  :  Frank  W.  Hill,  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Second-hand  machinery  to  fit  up  a  soap  factory  ;  give  full 
description  with  prices  and  address  ;  "Soap  Factory,"  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  American  Soap  Journa 


acturing  Chemist. 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  February  1,  1904. 


VOL.   XIV.   No.   6. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTH8. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One         Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

Eighth       "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.. 


The  recent  comments,  serious  and  otherwise,  of  several 
writers  in  the  daily  press,  on  the  advisability  of  using 
soap  in  the  care  of  the  human  body,  have  been  some- 
what surpirising  to  many,  no  doubt. 

But  all  joking  aside,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
distrust  in  the  public  mind  against  soap.  About  three 
years  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  attend  frequently 
the  clinic  of  skin  diseases  held  in  the  dispensary  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  War- 
renne  Allen,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  hear,  as  patient 
after  patient  was  examined,  that  perhaps  a  majority  of 
them  dated  the  beginning  of  their  skin  disease — what- 
ever its  nature — from  a  well-remembered  occasion  when 
they  had  taken  a  bath  ! 

Dr.  Allen  had  heard  this  too  often  to  remonstrate  ser- 
iously against  their  views,  but  occasionally  he  would  say, 
in  mock  solemnity :  "Dear  me,  why  will  these  people  per- 
sist in  taking  a  bath  sooner  or  later  in  their  lives  ?" 


With  some  people  the  noxious  effect  of  soap  seems  to 
be  as  fixed  an  idea  as  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day, 
thirteen  an  unlucky  number,  finding  a  horse-shoe  is  a 
fortunate  occurrence,  etc.,  etc.  Such  beliefs  are  not  to 
be  eradicated  in  the  short  space  of  a  century  or  two, 
and  the  only  cause  for  surprise  is  that  usually  seriously- 
minded  people  can  take  up  the  argument  in  real  earnest. 


Some  friends  of  the  Soap  Journal  have  at  times 
been  vexed  (as  we  were  ourselves)  by  occasional  printers' 
errors  occurring  in  our  pages.  They  will  rejoice  in 
learning  that  we  have  no  monopoly  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  read  the  other  clay,  in  a  foreign  (English)  exchange 
of  a  filling  for  soap  with  which  we  had  not  previously 
been  acquainted,  and  called  "potatomial."  Perhaps 
some  readers  may  recognize  this  material  on  sight,  but 
others  will  feel  with  us  the  disgust  that  overcame  us  on 
finding  that  it  was  only  a  misprint  for  "potato  meal," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  badly  translated  potato  starch. 


In  our  correspondence  column  this  month  we  print  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  in  reference  to  certain 
communications  previously  received  from  Mr.  Moulie 
and  printed  in  this  paper. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Soap 
Journal  to  open  its  pages  freely  to  all  bona  fide  readers 
who  might  have  anything  of  interest  to  communicate  to 
our  other  readers,  and,  as'  we  have  printed  numerous 
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communications  from- Mr.  Moulie,  so  we  now  also  print 
that  of  Prof.  Herty  without,  on  our  part,  entering  into 
the  argument. 

It  only  remains  to  quote  from  "Bulletin  No.  40"  those 
passages'  marked  by  Prof.  Herty  and  referred  to  in  his 
letter.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  "In  marked  contrast  with  American  methods  are 
those  employed  in  the  pineries  of  Southern  France. 

"The  small  output  of  naval  stores  from  the  Southern 
States  during  the  civil  war  and  the  years  just  following 
produced  very. high  prices  for  all  such  products.  This 
led  the  French  to  introduce  more  conservative  and  eco- 
nomical methods  of  operation,  the  Hugues'  system,  em- 
ploying a  clay  cup  and  a  zinc  gutter,  replacing  the  more 
wasteful  method  of  collecting  the  resin  in  a  hole  dug  in 
the  sand  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  In  this  system  the  scari- 
fication of  the  tree  is  effected  by  means  of  an  axe  with  a 
curved  face,  the  depth  of  the  cut  being  one-third  of  an 
inch,  and  its  width  three  and  one-half  inches.  From 
this  cut  the  resin  flows  over  the  gutter  into  the  clay  cup, 
which  rests  upon  a.  nail.  Under  this  system  the  trees 
are  worked  for  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 

"For  the  financial  success  of  such  a  system  trained 
foresters  and  cheap  labor  are  necessary.  Neither  of  these 
requirements  is  present  in  the  Southern  States.  Again, 
the  introduction  of  such  a.  system  would  necessitate  a 
complete  change  in  labor,  the  negroes  being  skilled  in 
the  use  of  a  tool  very  different  from  the  French  ax  used 
in  scarifying. 

"The  application  of  the  French  gutter,  designed  for 
a  flat  surface  of  a  uniform  width,  is  also  impracticable, 
for  in  the  American  system  of  chipping  two  strokes  are 
used,  from  the  right  and  from  the  left  sides,  producing 
two  exposed  surfaces,  meeting  at  an  angle,  the  width  of 
the  face  and  the  sharpness  of  the  angle  varying  of  neces- 
sity with  the  size  of  the  tree." 

2.  "With  the  French  system  in  mind  as  a  point  of 
departure,  the  system  of  cups  and  gutters  described  be- 
low was  devised  by  the  writer.  *     * 


Kansas  City  papers  during  the  early  part  of  January 
reported : 

"A  number  of  Kansas  grocery  jobbers  met  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  last  week  and  talked  over  soap  prices.  Speak- 
ing of  the  matter  of  the  meeting  in  a  general  way,  one 
of  the  delegates  said :  "The  soap  makers  have  been  favor- 
ing some  jobbers.  Frequently  this  has  been  the  result 
of  more  favorable  freight  rates  in  different  parts  of 
Kansas.  Taken  all  around,  conditions  have  beem  such 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  money  out  of 
laundry  soap.  We  do  not  want  any  reduction  in  prices, 
but  we  want  the  manufacturer  to  arrange  things  so  that 
we  shall  all  have  an  equal  show  in  selling  laundry  soap." 


Having  no  official  account  of  this  meeting,  we  cannot 
say  to  what  extent  the  above  report  is  incorrect ;  that  it 
is  largely  so  is  self-evident.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  a  jobber 
saying :  "We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  money  out 
of  laundry  soap ;  we  do  not  want  any  reduction  in  prices, 
though,  but  only  a  chance  to  handle  more  of  this  soap." 


We  read  in  an  English  exchange  that  "the  annual 
colonial  report  from  the  Administration  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands  contains  a  long  and  exhaustive  description  of  the 
cocoanut  industries  of  Ceylon  and  the  East,  from  the 
growth  of  the  palm  in  the  plantations  to  the  final  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufactured  products." 

We  have  not  seen  this  report  as  yet,  but  since  sev- 
eral of  our  readers  have  of  late  evinced  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  literature  on  cocoanut  oil  making,  the  above 
reference  mav  be  useful  to  them. 


A  subscriber  in  New  York  State  writes  us :  "There  is  a 
party  in  Albany  who  claims  'after  many  years  of  trials 
and  experiments'  to  have  succeeded  in  making  floating 
soap  by  a  chemical  of  which  he  is  trying  to  sell  the  secret. 
The  stuff  costs  7  cents  -per  pound  and  I  believe  it  is  bak- 
ing powder!  It  does  it,  and  we  used  it  at  home  thirty 
years  ago." 


In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  figures  from 
really  reliable  sources,  we  have  our  doubts'  about  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Eecord-Herald  of  January  1, 
but  print  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth : 

"The  soap  industry  in  Chicago  is  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory condition  and  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  was  last 
year.  In  supplying  the  increasing  demand  the  factories 
have  made  $1,650,000  more  soap  in  1903  than  they  did 
in  1902,  and  the  present  year's  product  reaches  the 
$12,000,000  mark.  The  prices  of  oils  and  fats  used  in 
soapmaking  fell-  f rom  the  high  rates'  which  the  manufac- 
turers were  obliged  to  pay  in  1902,  and  they  say  they 
improved  the  quality  of  goods  offered  to  the  public.  It 
is  claimed  that  Chicago  factories  have  been  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  through  having  been  forced  to  grant  large 
increases  of  wages  in  competition  with  soap  made  in 
New  York,  Detroit  and  other  cities  where  there  are  no 
anions  and  where  no  corresponding  increase  in  wages 
have  taken  place." 


Last  month  we  reported  that  objection  had  been  made 
by  the  "Grafton  Country  Club"  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
soap  works  at  Millbury,  Mass.  Subsequently  we  heard 
that,  unusual  as  it  may  seem,  the  people  of  Millbury  have 
become  incensed  at  the  action  of  the  club,  and,  consid- 
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ering  that  the  club  sells'  liquors  and  drives  fast  automo- 
biles, have  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  they 
.  would  rather  have  the  soap  factory  and  have  the  club  go 
away. 

Did  you  ever  ? 


"He  who  bloweth  not  his  own  horn,  shall  not  find  the 
same  blown  with  a  muchness." 

Milwaukee,  as  a  manufacturing  city,  occupies  a  far 
more  prominent  place  than  it  is  ordinarily  credited  with. 
In  the  census  year  of  1900  the  value  of  products  manu- 
factured in  Milwaukee  was  exceeded  markedly  by  only 
the  following  American  cities  :  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, St.  Louis  and  Boston,  these  cities  each  produc- 
ing goods  valued  at  over  200  million  dollars. 

Milwaukee,  with  an  annual  manufacture  of  goods' 
valued  at  123  million  dollars,  ranks  with  a  class  com- 
posed, besides  itself,  of  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Newark,  San  Francisco  and  Buffalo. 

The  chief  product  of  Milwaukee,  contrary  to  the  usual 
version,  is  machinery;  its  output,  of  machinery  in  1900 
was  valued  at  $14,000,000.  Next  is  the  production  of 
malt  beverages  (-$13,000,000)  and  then  leather  ($10,- 
000,000).  The  chief  other  products  are  iron  and  steel, 
•  flour,  packing  house  products,  men's  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  furniture. 

Important  cities  whose  annual  production  is  less  than 
that  of  Milwaukee  are  :  Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  Detroit, 
Louisville,  Kansas  Cit}r,  Indianapolis,  New  Orleans, 
Omaha.  It  is  to  be  remembered  here  that  Milwaukee 
is  ahead  of  all  the  cities  just  named,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  largest  single  industry  (machinery)  is  rep- 
resented by  14  million  dollars  only,  as  compared  with  the 
flour  industry  of  Minneapolis,  valued  at  49  millions, 
the  packing  house  industry  of  Kansas  City  valued  at 
73  millions,  the  sugar  and  molasses  refining  of  New 
Orleans,  amounting  to  22  millions,  and  so  on. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  Milwaukee  as 
a  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  center  is'  larger  than 
cither  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  or  Louis- 
ville. As  a  flour  milling  center  it  is  the  third  city  in 
the  Union  (being  preceded  only  by  Minneapolis  and — 
slightly — by  New  York  City).  In  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion it  ranks  ahead  of  Philadelphia,  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
Columbus,  O.,  and  several  other  cities  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  industry.  In  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products  Milwaukee  is  the  sixth  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  it  takes  the  ninth 
place  among  all  American  cities.  It  is  the  seventh  city 
in  lumber  and  planing  mill  products  (and,  by  the  way, 
Wisconsin  is  the  first  state  in  lumber  production).  Fur- 
thermore, Milwaukee  is  the  third  city  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  leather  production,  outranking  in  this  respect  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Lynn,  etc.     It  is  the  eighth 


city  in  respect  to  brass  casting  and  finishing,  the  sixth 
in  agricultural  implements,  and  is  also  on  the  list  of 
cities  noted  for  furniture  and  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  great  brewing 
industry  "that  made  Milwaukee  famous,"  is  not  even 
the  largest  of  our  industries,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
obscured,  in  the  public  mind,  the  prominent  position 
actually  occupied  by  Milwaukee  in  the  magnitude  as  well 
as  diversity  of  its  many  industries. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  based  on  actual  figures 
from  the  U.  S.  census  reports. 


From  Correspondents. 


OUR  OLD-TIME  REPUTATION  IN  ZION. 

Zion  City,  III,  2707  Ezekiel  Ave.,  Jan.  21,  1904. 
Mr.  H.  G-athmann,  Milwaukee,  Wis'. 

Dear  Sir :  Kindly  send  me  a  sample  copy  of  the 
American  Soap  Journal :  will  subscribe  if  it  is  the  same 
up-to-date  paper  on  soap  that  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Respectfully,      WM.  JANS. 


PLANT  AND  HELP  WANTED. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  12,  1904. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  We  would  like  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  some  firm,  somewhere,  who  puts  up  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  milled  toilet  soap>;  also  would 
like  the  name  of  some  man  who  understands  the  manu- 
facture of  the  soap.  We  believe  we  have  noticed  such 
advertisements  in  your  Soap.  Journal.  Kindly  send  us 
their  address  and  greatly  oblige.     Truly  3^ours', 

MEXICAN  ROOT  SOAP  CO. 


MAN  WANTS  BUT  LITTLE  HERE  BELOW. 

Chattanooga,  Term.,  Jan.  8,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  Journal, 
which  I  have  read  with  interest.  I  am  arranging  to  es- 
tablish a  factory  here  and  will  a  little  later  subscribe  for 
the  paper. 

I  want  just  now  a  formula  for  a  soap  powder  that  will 
not  injure  the  skin  or  fabric,  that  will  not,  or  does  eon- 
tain  naphtha.  Could  you  furnish  me  one  that  would  be 
reliable  to  use  in  my  factory. 

I  make  a  plain  soap  powder,  that  is  popular  with 
users,  but  it  is  a  little  too  expensive,  and  I  cannot  reduce 
the  expense  and  retain  the  good  features.  I  would  be 
thankful  for  any  suggestions  on  a  soap  powder. 

Yours  truly,      
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FROM  PROF.  HEETY. 

UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE;   BUREAU 
OF  FORESTRY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Division  of  Forest  Investigation. 

Jaeksonvile,  Fla,,  Jan.  1,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  there  have  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal  articles  from  a  Jacksonville  cor- 
respondent, in  which  effort  has  been  made  to  discredit 
my  connection  with  the  cup'  and  gutter  system  of  tur- 
pentining originated  by  me  (and  now  being  advocated 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry)  on  the  ground 
that  I  have  sought  to  take  to  myself  credit  which  belongs 
to  the  French  people,  and  especially  to  Hugues,  the  first 
to  advocate  the  use  of  a  cup. 

The  fight  against  box  cutting  in  the  turpentine  belt 
is  too  vital  a  matter  to  have  the  issue  clouded  by  any 
personal  controversy.  In  order,  however,  that  you  may 
be  in  possession  of  facts,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  marked  passages  on  pages  15  and  16  of  bulletin  No. 
40,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  bear- 
ing my  name  as  author.     Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  S.  HEETY,  Expert. 

(In  connection  with  this  letter  see  our  editorial  col- 
umn in  this  issue.    Editor  A.  S.  J.) 


ON  SOAP  BRANDS. 

American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  please  give  us  the  desired  in- 
formation, whom  we  should  address  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  secure  our  brands  of  soap  registered;  also  give 
us'  an  outline  of  the  book  that  you  print  wherein  all  soap 
brands,  registered  and  unregistered,  can  be  found,  and 
the  price  thereof  per  year.  How  often  is  the  book  issued 
and  are  there  any  supplements  issued  from  time  to  time. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 

Yours  truly,  W.  S. 

(As  the  above  are  frequently  recurring  questions,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  that:  1.  A  manufacturer 
may  attend  himself  to  the  registration  of  his  brands,  by 
obtaining  the  necessary  blanks,  etc.,  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  complying 
with  his  instructions.  Usually,  however,  it  will  save 
time  and  trouble  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  patent  attorney, 
among  whom  we  may  name  Wm.  G.  Henderson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  2.  Our  List  of  Soap  Brands  appears  in 
book  form  from  time  to  time,  as  the  accumulation  of 
new  brands  may  require.  A  'supplement  to  it  appears  in 
every  issue  of  this  paper,  so  that  the  latest  Soap  Journal 
and  the  latest  edition  of  the  main  list  in  book  form, 
taken  together,  at  all  times  form  the  complete  list. — Ed- 
itor A.  S.  J.) 


SOAP  SHEETS  WANTED. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  23,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann,  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Dear  Sir :  To  the  courtesy  of  Gratiot  &  Gratiot  we  are 
indebted  for  your  address.  We  are  endeavoring  to  find 
the  names  of  manufacturers  of  soap  in  thin  sheets  re- 
sembling ordinary  writing  paper.  We  have  seen  some 
of  this  class  of  goods  put  up  in  advertising  packages,  but 
were  unable  to  locate  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

Hoping  you  can  give  us  the  above  information,  we  re- 
main, Eespectfully  yours, 

SKINNER  &  KENNEDY  STATIONERY  CO. 

(We  recently  answered  an  enquirer  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; parties  interested  may  write  the  above-named  writ- 
ers directly. — Editor  A.  S.  J.) 


NAVAL  STOEES  MATTEES. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jan.  18,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

1  want  to  redeem  my  promise  concerning  the  conven- 
tion held  here  by  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Association 
on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  September  last.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  "Tank,  Etc.,  Association,"  and  T 
will  pass1  that.  At  the  first  session,  as  it  is  always  the 
case,  several  addresses  of  welcome  were  the  special  fea- 
tures. At  the  convention  of  1902,  the  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  mayor,  Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher,  and  by  the 
Governor,  W.  T.  Jennings,  but  at  the  last  convention  the 
addresses  were  made  by  the  new  mayor  and  an  ex-gov- 
ernor. 

You  published  in  1902  in  the  Journal  part  of  the 
mayor's  address,  and  in  full  the  one  made  by  the  gover- 
nor. Both  were  strong  addresses  and  intended  to  make 
the  turpentine  operators  realize  that  their  welcome  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  behavior.  The  lash  was  applied 
freely  and  forcibly  on  account  of  the  devastation  of  the 
pine  forests  in  other  states,  and  the  turpentine  operators 
were  made  to  understand,  also,  that  the  welcome  extend- 
ed to  them  was  on  condition  that  they  would  not  "Do 
unto  us  what  they  had  done  unto  others";  indeed,  there 
was  pathos  in  the  closing  the  mayor's  address,  when  he 
said:  "You  are  welcome  to  improve  yours'  and  others' 
conditions,  but  for  God's  sake  leave  something  behind 
when  you  are  gone!"  At  the  last  convention  the  addresses 
were  quite  different.  The  welcome  extended  was  with- 
out limits  and  without  reserve.  Innumerable  "bouquets" 
were  thrown  to  the  operators,  and  the  mayor  concluded 
in  saying,  "The  city  of  Jacksonville  and  all  that  there 
is  in  it,  is  yours ;  do  whatever  you  please,  and  if  anyone 
interferes,  I  will  hurl  at  him  fifty  policemen !"  That 
was  nice,  indeed,  was  not  it  ?  Well,  I  took  my  exit  after 
hearing  this1,  and  I  had  hardly  reached  the  middle  of 
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the  viaduct  when  I  heard  behind  me  some  feminine 
screams.  I  looked  back  and  saw,  at  some  hundred  yards. 
a  pretty  girl,  stylishly  dressed,  in  the  arms  of  a  turpen- 
tine operator,  who  was  kissing  her;  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
himself  immensely,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  screams 
had  something  of  the  laughing  kind  in  them.  The  op- 
erator was  taking  the  mayors  recommendation  to  the 
letter,  you  see.  The  girl,  however,  escaped,  and  came 
running  and  laughing  in  my  direction.  The  bright  idea 
that  I  could  myself  pose  for  an  "operator"  struck  me, 
and  when  she  reached  me,  I  caught  her  also  in  my  arms 
and  kissed  her  several  times,  but  I  saw  a  wrist  go  up 
and  many  stars,  and  heard  a  running  away  with  these 
words:  "G'way  white  man,  I  knows  you,  you  is  the 
Clone  man,"  and  I  realized  that  we  had  been  kissing  a 
pretty,  fashionably  dressed  "mulatto!"  I  have  been 
sporting  a  black  eye  for  ten  days,  thanks  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  mayor  to  the  turpentine  operators'. 

You  are  going  to  ask.  why  the  girl  laughed  when  the 
"operator"  operated,  and  made  me  see  stars  when  I 
"emulated?"  Well,  you  see  the  "other"  operator  is  a 
handsome  fellow  and  young,  while  I  am  neither.  Moral : 
It  serves  me  right. 

At  the  second  session  was  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
T.  0.  A.  was  not  financially  in  prosperous  conditions,  lots 
of  members  being  derelict  in  the  payment  of  membership 
fees  and  subscription  to  their  organ,  the  Industrial 
Eecord,  to  the  amount  of  considerably  above  the  $1,000 
marlc.  But  the  agitation  of  that  interesting  question 
was  promptly  brought  to  an  end  when  one  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  "Consolidated"  went  forward,  saying  that 
other  matters  of  greater  importance  having  to  be  at- 
tended to,  they,  the  "Consolidated,"  would  pay  for  the 
delinquents.  Are  not  these  turpentine  operators  lucky  ? 
First,  the  government  pays  all  expenses,  for  their  ex- 
clusive benefit,  in  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the 
Hugues'  (cup)  system.  Second,  they  are  laboriously 
shown  where  their  interests  and  advantages  lie.  Third, 
they  have  only  to  say  a  word  and,  presto,  the  expert  goes 
to  them  and  "practically"  puts  the  cups  and  appliances 
in  place  and  always  at  the  cost  of  the  government. 
Fourth.  The  expert  is  sent  to  France  to  investigate  and 
find  out  in  what  way  the  T.  0.  may  be  benefited  further, 
and  always  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  them.  Fifth.  When 
they  go 'to  the  convention,  railroads  and  other  convey- 
ances have  to  give  them  reduced  rates.  Sixth.  The  same 
with  hotel  owners.  Seventh.  The  hall  where  the  con- 
vention is  held  is  also  free,  and,  Eighth,  the  privilege  of 
kissing  mulatto  girls  also  free.  Ah,  I  tell  you,  it  is 
grand  to  be  able  to  be  a  turpentine  operator!  Do  they 
need  all  these  favors?    You  may  judge  by  yourself. 

At  the  1902  convention  the  president  declared  that 
the  work  of  the  association  had  produced  a  bonus  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  of  dollars  in  "economy" 


lines.  The  prices  of  their  products  had  reached  the 
double  of  the  prices  on  which  there  was  a  reasonable  pro- 
fit. The  same  had  obtained  during  1903,  and  thanks  to 
the  "TANK"  affair,  it  bids  fair  that  the  "consumer"  will 
continue  to  help  the  government,  the  railroads,  the 
hotels,  etc.,  to  fill  the  operators'  coffers,  until,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  defunct  legislature  puts  it,  "there  is  not  a 
'stick'  standing  in  Florida  for  the  navel  stores  indus- 
try." 

The  third  session  was'  mostly  devoted  to  two  features, 
both  more  interesting  for  me  than  for  anybody  else,  I 
believe.  One  was  the  report  of 'Prof.  Herty  of  his  trip 
to  France.  He  first  began  by  saying  that  that  part  of 
the  country  where  the  turpentining  takes  place  was  some 
years  ago  the  poorest  of  France,  but  now  it  was  the  rich- 
est. He  next  brought  forth  his  "stereoptical"  machine 
and  showed  many  photographs  in  which  the  "cup"  was 
very  prominent,  so  much  so,  that  a  turpentine  man,  not 
far  from  me,  told  his  next  comrade :  "Say,  John,  I  won- 
der what  business  the  professor  had,  to  go  and  install 
Tiis  system'  there  and  teach  these  French  people  how  to 
make  use  of  it  ?"  "I  think  it  is  very  foolish,  Bob,  to  say 
the  least,"  was  the  reply  . 

Prof.  Herty,  continuing,  said,  in  showing  a  picture  of 
a  field  all  covered  with  "pine  cones,"  symetrically  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  that  there  was  a  nice  income  from  these 
pine  cones.  He  showed  also  a  field  covered  with  large 
blocks  of  colophony  (called  here  rosin),  which  were  there 
to  be  ffbleached,"  and  he  said  that  it  was  far  superior  to 
the  American  rosin.  He  also  showed  a  pine  tree  which 
had  been  turpentined  for  50  years.  He  showed  and  said 
many  other  things,  the  most  startling  of  which  was,  that 
it  was  60  years  after  Hugues  had  invented  the  system 
that  the  French  people  took  to  it;  they  had  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it  during  60  years.  Great  Scott !  Where  and 
from  whom  did  the  gentleman  gather  that  information  ? 
Never  mind  if  it  is  so,  he  has  adopted  a  system  in  opera- 
tion for  over  40  years,  and  consequently  invented  100 
years  ago.  The  other  feature  of  that  session,  the  last  to 
relate,  concerns  your  servant. 

One  Mr.  Sutherland,  known  as  the  "silver-tongued" 
orator  of  the  T.  O.  A.,  came  forward,  carrying  upon  a 
tray  a  magnificent  "silver  tea  set."  He  motioned  to 
silence.with  success  and  after  at  least  five  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  exerted  himself  to  "strike"  a  "striking" 
attitude,  he  said  :  . 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (There  were  just  two  ladies)  : 

This  is  a  silver  tea  set  to  be  presented  here  to  a  per 

but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  yet,  to  whom .     It  is 

not  to  our  president,  although  he  is  well  deserving  of 
the  honor.  It  is  not  to  our  secretary,  nor  to  our  treasur- 
er, although  both  have  done  splendidly  toward  the  asso- 
ciation. It  is  to  a  man  who  has  been  wronged  deeply,  to 
a  man  who  has  been  represented  as  the  enemy  of  our  in- 
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dustry,  while  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  greatest  friend 
the  industry  has,  and  that  man  is  E:  Moulie,  whom  I 
see  yonder  in  a  corner,  just  as  the  modest  man  he  is. 
(I  kept  in  the  dark  on  account  of  my  black  eye.)  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  at  your  surprise; 
no,  it  is'  natural,  considering  the  fact  that  you  all  have 
read  the  'editorial'  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Industrial 
Record,  and  subsequently,  an  article  signed  'S.  L.  P.,' 
appearing  also  in  the  same  paper,  our  own  organ.  The 
malicious  and  slanderous  character  of  these  two  articles 
have  been  discovered  by  an  investigation  made  by  reliable 
members  of  the  association,  and  no  doubt  of  the  offense 
can  be  entertained — it  has  been  branded  as  contemptible. 

"The  'editorial'  ridiculously  shows  Moulie  as  a  'ven- 
der of  his  murk,'  and  a  poor  creature  of  no  account  any- 
how, which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  eulogies  and 
long  article  published  some  months  previous  in  the  same 
paper;  it  indicates,  at  least,  a  very  poor  regard  for  con- 
sistency. Then,  it  shows  Moulie  as  having  had  some 
relations  with  W.  R.  Carter,  the  editor  of  the  Metropolis, 
in  which  the  latter  was  the  loser  of  some  $700.00,  while 
the  fact  is  that  a  lawsuit  was  and  is  pending  before  the 
circuit  court  in  which  lawsuit  Moulie  makes  Carter  de- 
fendant in  a  claim  of  $160.00  cash  due  Moulie  and  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract.  It  then  takes  from  the 
'American  Soap  Journal'  a  communication  from  E. 
Moulie,  which  communication  is  nothing  less  than  a 
petition  by  E.  Moulie  to  the  last  legislature,  and  instead 
of  copying  faithfully  the  parts  referred  to,  it  falsifies 
some  and  suppresses  others  in  order  to  represent  Moulie 
as  an  enemy  of  the  association  and  of  the  industry  gen- 
erally, while  on  the  contrary  every  word  of  E.  Moulie 
is  true,  and,  if  presented  fairly  to  the  readers  of  the  In- 
dustrial Record,  our  organ,  Moulie  would  have  been 
found  correct  and  justified  in  making  the  disclosures 
he  has'  made. 

"The  turpentine  operators  are  honest  and  do  not  want 
to  countenance  crooked  methods  of  exposing  facts  or 
individuals,  hence  the  thorough  investigation  by  the  said 
members,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  nature  of 
Moulie,  who  'jess  laff'  at  these  attacks,  the  editor  of  the 
Industrial  Record  would  have  been  asked  to  send  in  his 
resignation. 

"The  investigation  has  shown  that  before  some  of  us 
were  born,  when  some  others  were  hanging  to  their  moth- 
ers' apron,  and  some  others  were  but  school  boys,  Moulie 
was'  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  naval  stores.  He 
saw  the  birth  and  the  growing  up  of  the  Hugues'  system, 
exploited  here  by  Prof.  Herty.  He  was  the  first  using 
'steam'  for  distillation,  as  he  was  the  first  rectifying 
spirits  for  the  arts  on  a  commercial  scale.  He  per- 
fected the  system  of  rectification  (when  he  was  working 
on  his  own  account)  to  such  a  degree  that  in  1876,  in  a 
scientific  and  industrial  exposition,  at  Bordeaux,  under 


the  directions  of  Mr.  C-assie,  who  was  also  president  of 
the  'Society  of  Ethnology,'  a  diploma  of  honor  (the 
highest  reward)  was  awarded  him  for  his  'Rectified 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  for  the  Arts,'  exhibited  under  four 
different  scales,  for  four  different  purposes.  When  he 
came  to  this  country  he  created  the  industry  of  'Raw 
Materials  for  Perfumery  and  Perfumery  from 
Same,'  and  against  all  the  odds  and  obstacles', 
has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  in  that  line, 
and  several  rewards  at  expositions,  among  which  a 
gold  medal.  In  1891,  seeing  the  wastes  in  the  turpen- 
tining process'  here,  he  wrote  for  the  American  Soap 
Journal  a  communication,  giving  away  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned,  without  any  remuneration  whatever,  the 
very  system  which  is  exploited  now  with  such  promises 
of  success. 

"And,  because  seeing  the  coming  exhaustion  in  this, 
his  adopted  state,  of  her  resources  in  that  line,  and  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  change  in  the  climate,  which 
may  render  his  23  years  of  pioneering  work  useless  in 
rendering  impossible  the  development  of  his  cherished 
industry,  he  protests  as  forcibly  as  his  nature  and  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare,  even  of  ourselves,  will  permit,  he  is 
slandered  and  ridiculed  !  This  is  wrong,  utterly  wrong, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  delegated  to  present  to  him  as  a 
token  of  our  esteem,  as  well  as  of  a  recognition  of  his 
services,  this  tea  set.  As  far  as  the  article  signed  with 
the  initials  'S.  L.  P.'  is  concerned,  we  will  not  ask  the 
editor  to  betray  the  real  author,  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  class  him  among  those,  alas,  too 
numerous  unworthy  sons  of  this  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,  who  shoot  their  man  from  behind 
the  bushes  and  is  consequently  deserving  only  of  con- 
tempt. Now,  Mr.  Moulie,  please  come  and  accept  this 
tea  set  and  forgive !" 

I  went  forward  (with  my  black  eye  under  cover)  and 
in  a  few  words  expressed  my  appreciation.  These  words 
must  have  been  somewhat  deep,  for  I  saw  some  handker- 
chiefs doing  office,  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  But, 
high  as  the  honor  was,  I  was  not  absolutely  elated.  To 
present  a  tea  set  to  a  Frenchman  betrays  an  ignorance 
of  his1  taste  very  regrettable.  We,  French  people,  drink 
tea  when  circumstances  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
call  for  a  dose  of  paregoric  or  Perry  Starr's  Pain  Killer. 
so  you  must  pardon  me  when  I  own  that  I  was  computing 
in  my  mind  how  much  that  set  would  bring  at  a  pawn 
shop  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  of  which  I  was  then  in 
great  need,  when,  suddenly,  a  warm  wave  of  generosity 
embraced  me,  and  putting  into  action  the  divine  advice 
of  Our  Savior,  "Pender  good  for  evil,"  I  approached  the 
editor  of  the  Industrial  Record,  who  had  just  entered, 
and  begged  him  to  accept  that  tea  set  as  a  token  of  my 
forgiveness;  he  is  married  and,  I  am  told,  blessed  with 
eleven  children :  so,  he  accepted  the  present  and  I  can 
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tell  you  now,  that  if  I  needed  a  friend  going  through  the 
fire  to  do  me  a  good  turn,  he  would  be  that  friend. 

This  planet  of  ours  is',  indeed,  very  small,  for,  aston- 
ishing as  the  foregoing  may  seem,  the  following  is 
stranger  yet. 

I  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  silver- 
tongued  orator,  and  I  had  met  before  this.  It  was  this 
May :  When  I  came  to  this  country,  in  1879,  I  took  berth 
on  board  the  steamship  "Australia,"'  of  the  Anchor  line, 
in  London,  where  I  had  spent  some  weeks.  In  the  steer- 
age there  was  a  boy  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  very 
smart  and  intelligent;  he  could  do  any  kind  of  tricks, 
walk  on  his  hands,  etc.  The  commander  of  the  ship, 
Capt.  "Ward,  took  a  liking  for  the  boy,  who  often  was 
allowed  to  "cross  the  line"  and  to  come  on  our  deck:  his 
name  was  Sutherland. 

When  I  was  in  Chicago  in  1891,  where  I  spent  the 
summer,  one  day  I  was  attracted  by  a  "long-winded" 
speech,  which  a  young  man  of  about  22  years  of  age 
was  delivering  in  a  masterly  manner.  Somehow  I  con- 
nected him  in  my  mind  with  the  boy  of  the  ship  Aus- 
tralia, and  told  him  so.  "Why.  yes.'"  he  said,  "I  am  the 
boy,  and  I  am  here  making  ''high-toned  speeches'  for  the 
Seven  Sutherland  Sisters.'  When  Mr.' Sutherland  made 
the  "oration"  in  the  presentation  of  the  tea  set,  the 
"I  am  not  going  to  say  this  or  that,"  or  "I  am  not  going 
to  give  this  to  such  and  such,"  struck  me  as  though  I 
had  heard  that  before,  and  sure  enough,  he  is  the  same 
Sutherland  of  old.  This  is  certainly  a  small  world  after 
all.  Yours  truly,  E.  Moulie. 


"Chopped  Hands,"  "Rough  Skin,"  Soaps 
To  Prevent  and  Cure  Them. 

BT    GEO.    A.    SCHMIDT,    CHICAGO. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  complaints  about  the  bad 
effects  of  soaps  increase  regularly  and  lend  color  to 
those  emotional  essays  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
warning  the  public  against  the  use  of  soap.  I  had 
hoped  some  of  my  colleagues  would  take  up  the  gauntlet 
and  show  the  author  of  the  ridiculous  statemei  ts  re- 
ferred  to.  where  he  makes  his  mistakes;  but  it  - 
they  are  too  busy  getting  orders  (at  any  price)  which 
might  otherwise  go  to  their  competitors,  and  so  they  do 
not  find  the  time  to  defend  the  merits  of  their  products. 
It  is  due  to  their  kindness  of  taking  off  of  our  hands, 
by  agreeing  to  do  the  routine  work  of  ordinary  soap- 
making  at  a  lower  price  than  we  consent  to  work  for, 
that  the  writer  finds  time  to  write.  To  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  such  action,  he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  the  complaining  parties,  and 
not  soap  manufacturers,  are  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction* 
arising  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  soaps. 

It  would  have  been  preferable  to  use  as  a  heading  to 
this  essay,  "The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Washing,"  but 


dear  experience  has  taught  the  writer  that  very  few 
pi  rsons  care  to  read  about  "science"  or  "art;"  nearly 
all  want  practical  "short  and  to  the  point"  information 
about  the  much  complicated  and  valuable  processes  of 
manufacture,  as  well  as  about  methods  of  using  articles 
all  for  the  trouble  of  asking  in  a  few  words,  and  at  the 
expense  of  mailing  the  letter.  Those,  however,  who 
expect  not  only  "food  for  thought"  but  also  the  digestion 
of  same,  will  find  themselves  disappointed  in  most  eases : 
the  writer  at  least  does  not  propose  to  furnish  simple 
formulas,  but  will  give  such  pointers  as  will  enable  every 
thinking  person  to  greatly  improve  soaps  uesd  for  fine 
toilet  purposes. 

Once  in  a  great  while  accident  is  responsible  for  a 
valuable  discovery,  but  as  a  rule  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  materials,  of  the  principles  underlying 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  close  and  long  continued 
observation  during  practical  work,  are  indispensable  to 
aid  scientific  knowledge  and  research,  and  to  make  it 
useful.  A  combination  of  the  two  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  The  practical  soapmaker  who 
has  observed  the  behavior  of  his  soap  solutions  while 
boiling,  is  able  to  see  "with  his  mind's  eye"  the  cause 
of  "chapped  hands,"  and  knowing  the'  cause  is  the  first 
step  towards  being  able  to  remove  same.  To  compre- 
hend the  following  examples,  be  sure  to  put  specs  on 
your  "mind's  eye"  or  use  "the  microscope,"  otherwise 
you  may  fail  to  see  the  similarity. 

Soap,  dissolved  in  water,  and  in  the  presence  of  for- 
eign "salts"  separates,  the  pure  soap  floating  on  the 
surface,  the  impure,  salty  lyes  settle  to  the  bottom-— this 
happens  in  your  kettles  where  yau  can  see  it  with  your 
eyes,  but  it  also  happens  when  using  improperly  made 
soaps  on  your  skin,  and  the  chapping  of  hands,  and 
roughness  of  the  skin  tell  the  tale.  Cocoanut  soaps 
make  thin  solutions,  thin  enough  to  saturate  the  skin 
and  ruin  it  in  time,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  remove 
everv  trace  of  the  same  from  the  skin. 

Those  soapmakers  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
soaps  fit  for  cleaning  carpets  on  the  floor,  will  under- 
stand better  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  really  good  skin  soaps.  The  problems  to  be 
solved  are  similar,  quite  different  from  those  governing 
the  making  of  soaps  used  for  washing  fabrics;  these 
latter  are  cleaned  by  liquid  solvents — soap  solutions  (or 
benzine  in  so-called  dry  or  chemical  cleaning),  passing 
through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth  :by  such  action  the  "dirt'" 
is  dissolved  and  carried  off  by  the  liquid  solvent,  which 
in  time  is  removed  by  clean  water,  until  finally  the  last 
trace  is  removed  by  evaporation,  thus  leaving  the  article 
clean  and  pure. 

The  carpet,  however,  to  be  cleaned  on  the  floor,  can 
be  approached  from  one  side  only,  the  dirt  cannot  be 
driven  out  by  solutions  passing  through,  it  must  be  taken 
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up  by  jelly-like  mixtures  of  properly  prepared  soap  arid 
water;  these  are  spread  over  the  carpet  and  the  bristles 
of  a  wll  selected  brush  force  fine  thin  "tongues"  of  soap- 
jelly  into  the  meshes;  these  "lick  up,". absorb,  dirt,  dust, 
germs,  etc.,  and  pressure  applied  with  the  carpet  scraper 
forces  the  soapy  filaments  *up  and  out,  rather  than  down, 
as  might  be  supposed,  they  retreat  and  go  back  to  unite 
with  the  mass  of  the  now  dark  and  dirty  jelly  remain- 
ing on  top  of  the  carpet,  the  under  side  of  which  re- 
mains quite  dry. 

This  principle  has  to  be  modified  in  the  case  of  skin 
soaps  as  a  matter  of  course ;  no  materials  are  to  be  em- 
ployed which  are  not  perfectly  sweet  and  wholesome, 
but  the  same  general  rules  are  to  be  observed  while 
making  both  kinds  of  soaps. 

The  cause  of  cracked,  rough  skin  lies  in  the  infiltra- 
tion of  corrosive  liquids,  (the  same  causes  which  pro- 
hibit the  continued  use  of  liquid  skin  sterilizers  with 
corrosive,  poisonous  action,  by  physicians;  their  fre- 
quent use  keeps  the  .skin  saturated  and  destroys  living 
tissue  as  well  as  germs  and  microbes).  Therefore  all 
materials  must  be  avoided  which  form  solutions  able  to 
penetrate  those  minutest  skin  openings  which  nature 
intended  to  be  closed  against  the  entrance  of  external 
influences.  The  experienced  soapmaker  need  not  be  told 
that  pure  tallow,  olive,  sesame  and  many  other  oils  can 
be  made  into  soaps  whose  solutions  possess  sufficient  vis- 
cocity  so  they  cannot  penetrate  where  they  can  do  any 
damage;  (see  the  very  interesting  essay  by  H.  W.  Hill- 
yer  on  "The  Cleaning  Power  of  Soap,"  in  recent  num- 
ber of  The  American  Soap  Journal)  . 

The  problem  which  presents  most  difficulties  is  to 
make  the  soapy  filaments  or  "tongues"  penetrate  to 
where  they  are  to  purify.  Hair  bristles,  such  as  are 
used  in  brushes  which  render  excellent  service  in  carpet, 
etc.,  cleaning,  are  far  too  coarse  to  push  down  into  the 
finest  skin  recesses,  into  the  furrows  which  intersect  the 
human  skin  in  many  directions. 

"Gritty"  soaps  have  been  tried  and  answer  their 
purpose  in  some  cases  fairly  well,  but  the  human  skin 
is  so  delicately  constructed  that  the  cheap  grits,  so  ex- 
tensively used,  are  often  found  unsatisfactory,  especially 
if  combined  with  soaps  described  above  as  unfit.  The 
natural  gritty  substances  must  be  properly  and  carefully 
selected  and  prepared,  and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  make 
the  followong  laboratory  experiment,  in  order  to  observe 
what  great  improvements  in  efficiency  may  be  made  by- 
even  an  exceedingly  simple  process.  The  latter  is  pat- 
ented, and  you  are  not  permitted  to  use  it  for  commer- 
cial, purposes. 

Take  the  much  advertised,  extensively  used  .natural 
absorbent,  common  pure  talcum  powder,  which  is  alto- 
gether unfit,  in  its  natural  state,  for  a  cleaner,  because 
it  is  too  smooth  and  slippery ;  heat  it  to  about  2000  de- 


grees and  you  will  have,  when  cooled,  an  excellent  me- 
dium with  which  to  "push  down"  the  soap  filaments  as 
above  indicated.  The  heating  process  covers  it  with 
innumerable  fine  crystalline  points.  There  is  another 
beneficial  action  in  properly  prepared  grit;  as  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  tooth  brush  on  the  gums  and 
teeth  forms  the  best  stimulant  for  healthy  action  of  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  so  does  carefully  selected,  properly 
prepared  and  combined  "grit"  prove  to  be  the  best  stimu- 
lant for  the  skin,  and  the  use  of  soaps  prepared  accord- 
ing to  above  principles  will  be  found  the  best  preventa- 
tives and  cures  for  chapped  and  cracked  skin. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  class  of  gritty  soaps 
for  which  the  writer  has  recently  sought  to  obtain  a 
patent.  Many  medical  ingredients  mixed  with  soaps 
are  changed  by  chemical  action ;  if  these  ingredients  are 
liquified,  mixed  with  freshly  calcined  (dried  with  great 
heat)  gritty  substances  and  subjected  to  high  air  pres- 
sures in  sealed  vessels,  these  extracts  of  drugs,  etc.,  are 
forced  into  the  minute  cavities  with  which  each  granule 
is  covered  and,  if  afterwards  dried  and  mixed  with 
soap,  the  latter,  on  acocunt  of  its  greater  viscosity,  does 
not  jienetrate  into  these  tiny  openings,  consequently  does 
not  come  in  contact,  and  does  not  change  by  chemical 
action,  even  corrosive  sublimate  or  similar,  easily  de- 
composed, ingredients.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
with  baking  powder,  where  the  bicarbonates  are  kept 
from  the  influence  of  the  acids  by  an  admixture  of 
starch ;  as  soon  as  milk  or  water  is  added  when  making 
dough,  chemical  action  sets  in,  gases  are  liberated  and 
raise  the  dough.  The  action  of  the  new  improvements 
on  soaps  is  similar.  Eeaders  of  the  Soap  Journal  de- 
siring samples  of  same  may  address  the  author  or  the 
editor  of  this  Journal. 


Some  Singular  Relations  Between  T5he 
Uses  and  Properties  of  Matter. 

BY  DR.     PETER  T.  AUSTEN,  F.  C.  S. 

In  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  substance  there 
are  formed  b}?-products  which  cannot  be  used  by  the 
consumer  of  the  main  product.  But  to  manufacture 
the  main  product  profitably  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of 
the  b}f-products  to  other  classes  of  consumers,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  the  cost  of  making  each  article. 

The  consumer  of  the  main  and  by-products  quite  fre- 
quently are  not  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  each  is 
therefore  surprised  to  learn  that  others,  in  branches  of 
trade  entirely  foreign  to  his,  are  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  business;  for  the  more  each  consumes,  the 
cheaper  will  each  get  his  products. 

In  fact,  the  relation  between  the  main  and  by-pro- 
ducts changes  at  times, the  by-product  becoming  the  main 
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product,  and  the  main  product  taking  the  second  place. 
For  instance,  in  manufacturing  illuminating  gas,  at 
first  gas  was  the  main  product,  and  the  ammoniacal  wa- 
ter, tar,  etc.,  were  by-products,  but  now  that  all  of  these 
products  have  been  utilized  and  are  in  demand,  gas  can 
hardly  be  called  the  main  product. 

The  connections  and  relations  between  the  uses  of 
various  manufactured  products  are  little  known  to  the 
public.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  them  out.  Sometimes 
they  possess  real  scientific  inter*  st,  which  indicates  evo- 
lution under  unsuspected  laws.  Frequently  they  indi- 
cate relations  not  in  accordance  with  the  properties  of 
the  matter,  a  relationship  which  in  its  nature  must  be 
artificial,  unstable  and  opposed  to  thrift  and  progress. 
Again,  others  of  these  relationships  are  so  absurd  or 
grotesque  that  one  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  some 
humorous  or  satirical  inference  from  them. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tallow  candles  the  by-product 
is  glycerine.  If  glycerine  were  not  readily  disposed  of, 
tallow  candles  would  be  very  expensive.  But  there  are 
many  us  >  for  gl  i  rine,  and  so  tallow  candles,  though 
iargely  replaced  by  parafBne  candles,  are  still  used  ex- 
tensively, and  especially  in  ritualistic  churches.  The 
principal  use  of  glycerine  is  to  make  dynamite.  Those 
forms  of  ritualistic  worship  which  employ  tallow  can- 
dles become  at  once  of  interest  to  those  who  use  dyna- 
mite. Dynamite  is  used  chiefly  as  an  explosive  for 
blasting  and  in  warfare.  Blasting  is  used  in  tunnel- 
ing, mining  and  similar  engineering  operations.  Thus, 
while  the  churches  that  use  tallow  candles  decry  the  pur- 
suit of  gold,  they  still  encourage  the  production  of  pre- 
cious metals  by  encouraging  the  tallow  candle  industry, 
which  is  directly  related  to  the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
mite. But  when  dynamite  is  used  in  warfare  to  kill 
and  maim,  then  this  relationship  should  be  understood. 

It  became  possible  to  extract  the  glycerine  from  the 
waste  liquors  produced  from  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  now  a  great  part  of  the  glycerine  produced  comes 
from  this  source.  The  more  soap  used,  the  greater  the 
supply  of  glycerine  raw  material.  So  cleanliness,  in- 
stead of  remaining  akin  to  godliness,  becomes  a  near  re- 
lation of  mining  and  blowing  up  men  of  war. 

''Wear  a  clean  shirt  every  day.  Use  more  soap," 
urges  the  chemist,  "so  that  we  may  get  cheaper  soap 
'niggers/  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  glycerine." 

"Wash,  Wash,  Wash !"  should  sing  the  miners,  "and 
increase  the  demand  for  soap,  that  we  may  get  our  nitro- 
glycerine cheaper."  "Wash  your  clothes  oftener,  burn 
more  tallow  candles,  don't  neglect  your  social  and  re- 
ligious duties,"  demand  the  mining  engineers,  "and  so 
help  use  reduce  the  cost  of  dynamite,  for  the  cost  of 
blasting  out  ore  is  too  high." 

"Ah,"  exclaims  the  inquisitive  chemist,  as  he  analyzes 
the  liquid  issuing  from  the  city  sewers,  "what  a  lot  of 


soap  these  people  are  using.  We  must  get  that  out 
somehow."  So  he  devises  an  adroit  process  whereby  the 
sewage  is  processed  and  the  fat  extracted  from  it  in  a 
form  convertible  into  soap  again.  This  cheapens  the 
cost  of  soap,  and  the  poor  are  enabled  to  keep  clean  at 
less  cost.  But  this  form  of  cleanliness  does  not  interest 
the  maker  of  dynamite,  because  there  is  no  glycerine 
produced  as  a  by-product.  So  we  may  say  restrictedly 
that  the  cleanliness  of  the  poor  is  still  akin  to  godliness ; 
for,  as  the  great  Hofmann  used  to  say,  "with  the  gods 
and  the  chemists  all  things  are  possible." 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap  there  is  used  caustic  soda, 
and  this  form  of  soda  is  manufactured  from  salt,  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid.  The  salt  is  extracted  from 
the  earth,  the  ammonia  is  made  from  the  liquors  of  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  generated  by  heating  limestone.  In  this  way  new 
classes  of  people  become  interested  in  the  use  of  soap, 
and  the  story  begins  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
"House  that  Jack  Built."  People  who  read,  study  and 
write,  use  gas.  The  more  gas  that  is  used,  the  cheaper 
the  ammonia,  the  cheaper  the  soda,  the  cheaper  the  soap, 
the  cheaper  the  glycerine,  the  cheaper  the  dynamite,  the 
cheaper  the  cost  of  mining,  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  cop- 
per. Hence  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  soap  industry  to 
encourage  education.  Soap  manufacturers  should  en- 
dow college  departments,  encourage  cheap  literature  (in 
small  type),  promote  anything  that  necessitates  reading, 
thus  increasing  the  consumption  of  gas.  They  will  thus 
be  able  to  make  their  soap  cheaper  and  to  buy  copper 
boilers  cheaper.  I  do  not  see  how  the  soap  industry  is 
benefited  by  electric  lighting. 

Ammonia  is  also  made  by  the  distillation  of  scrap- 
leather.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  shoe  manufactur- 
ers are  in  a  way  rivals  of  gas  manufacturers,  because  if 
a  shoe  manufacturer  can  sell  his  scrap  to  a  manufacturer 
of  ammonia,  he  reduces  the  cost  of  shoes.  He  is,  there- 
fore, not  interested  in  manufactures  that  produce  am- 
monia from  other  sources.  He  is  not  benefited  by  the 
production  of  ammonia  as-  a  b}'-product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas.  Hence,  if  he  encourages  read- 
ing and  studying,  he  should  demand  the  use  of  electric 
light  or  kerosene. 

The  more  people  walk,  the  faster  they  wear  out  their 
shoes,  and  hence  the  more  shoes  to  be  manufactured. 
Tin.'  more  shoes,  the  more  leather-scrap,  the  more  am- 
monia, the  more  soda,  the  cheaper  the  soap.  Therefore 
the  soap-maker  should  encourage  pedestrianism,  out- 
door exercise  and  athletics.  But,  as  shoes  are  worn  out 
most  quickly  on  rough  roads,  it  would  seem  that  the 
soap  industry  should  be  averse  to  good  roads.  A  rough 
and  dusty  road  will  be  to  their  interest,  for  it  will  use 
up  leather  and  compel  the  use  of  soap,  thus  at  the  same 
time  assisting  in  increasing  the  supply  of  an  interme- 
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diate  article  and  aiding  the  sale  of  the  finished  product. 

It  is  evident  that  a  shoe  manufacturer  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  soap,  since  in  this  way  the  demand 
for  leather-scrap  is  increased,  the  series  being:  scfap- 
ammonia-soda-soap.  Shoemakers  should  be  careful  to 
wear  scrupulously  clean  linen,  bathe  every  day  and  wash 
their  hands  and  faces,  frequently.  In  this  way  they  will 
help  the  soap  industry,  which  in  turn  will  enable  them 
to  get  a  price  for  their  leather-scrap,  and  so  make  more 
profit  on  the  shoes  they  manufacture. 

Whether  a  soapmaker  should  be  a  vegetarian  or  not 
is  not  quite  clear.  He  uses  both  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  in  making  soap.  But  those  manufacturers  who 
make  their  soaps  exclusively  from  animal  fats  cannot 
consistently  be  vegetarians,  because  the  more  animals 
that  are  slaughtered  the  cheaper  will  be  the  fats.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  soapmakers  who  use  vegetable 
fats  entirely  should  be  strenuous  vegetarians.  Eitual- 
ists,  it  would  appear,  cannot  consistently  be  vegetarians, 
•  because  such  an  attitude  might  endanger  the  supply  of 
tallow  candles  demanded  by  their  church  ceremonials. 

As  ammonia  is  now  used  largely  in  producing  refrig- 
eration and  artificial  ice,  and  as  ammonia  is  a  by-product 
of  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  the  industries 
of  illumination  and  refrigeration  become  related.  Hence 
gasmakers  and  shoemakers  should  drink  beer,  eat  iced 
cream,  consume  iced  water  and  in  general  encourage 
those  industries  which  use  refrigerators.  A  great  deal 
of  the  ammonia  which  is  produced  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
Therefore  these  manufacturers  should  encourage  agri- 
culture, so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  ammonia  salts. 

Leather-scrap  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  this  again  is  a  component  of  green. 
It  would  seem  that  the  shoemakers  should  encourage  a 
taste  for  blue  and  green  paint,  and  thus  increase  the 
demand  for  their  leather-scrap. 

The  present  craze  for  automobiles  threatens  grave 
complication  in  the  relations  of  manufacturers.  Dead 
horses  yield  many  valuable  products.  Their  fat  is  used 
for  making  soap  and  glycerine.  But  if  the  automobile 
extinguishes  the  horse-raising  industry,  then  this  source 
of  fat  for  making  soap  and  glycerine  will  be  removed. 
Hence  it  appears  that  automobiling  is  opposed  to  clean- 
liness, to  the  textile  industr}r,  to  explosives  and  to  low 
cost  in  mining. 

The  extinction  of  the  horse  will  shut  off  the  supply, 
of  horse-oil,  which  is  sold  in  large  quantities  under  the 
name  of  neatsfoot  oil,  and  is  used  for  softening  leather. 
Hence  automobiling  will  increase  the  cost  of  shoes  and 
tend  to  discourage  pedestrianism,  although  it  ought  to 
encourage  smooth  roads  and  other  conditions  favorable 
to  the  life  of  the  shoe.  As  a.  part  of  the  horse  is  trail s- 
ied  into  fertilizer,  automobolism  is  not  favorable  to 
agriculture  and  will  not  tend  to  decrease  the  cost  of  farm 


produce.  Nor  will  it  aid  the  garden-truck  business,  for 
horse  manure  is  largely  used  in  truck  farming.  As 
gasoline  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  kerosene, 
the  automobilist  should  not  use  gas  or  electricity  as  an 
illuminant,  but  kerosene,  so  as  to  increase  its  use,  and 
thus  encourage  the  production  of  the  by-product,  gaso- 
line, and  ensure  its  low  prices.  Women  automobilists 
should  seal  their  jelly  glasses  with  paraffine,  which  is 
also  a  by-product  of  the  kerosene  industry.  Automo- 
bilists must  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  get  horse-hide  covering  for  the  seats  of  their 
machines  at  a  moderate  price. 

Looking  at  the  subject  seriously,  however,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  how  the  discovery  of  some  new  change 
of  matter  may  break  apart  allied  manufacturers,  or 
bring  into  partnership  ones  formerly  not  closely  asso- 
ciated. Such  changes  are  really  kaleidoscopic  in  their 
nature,  the  same  constituents  forming  new  groups  which 
in  turn  assumg.new  relations. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  has  heretofore  consisted  in 
saponifying  fats  (compounds  of  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids)  by  boiling  them  with  an  alkali,  then  salting  out 
the  soap  and  refining  it.  The  soap  manufacturers - 
bought,  as  crude  materials,  alkali,  fat  and  salt.  It  was 
undesirable  for  the  soap  manufacturer  to  make  his  own 
alkali,  because  the  process  is  cumbrous,  complicated  and 
expensive,  and,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  quite  out 
of  the  question  unless  manufactured  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  is  required  by  the  average  soapmaker.  But 
the  discovery  that  it  is  possible  to  eleetrolyze  a  solution 
of  salt  into  caustic  soda  and  chlorine  at  once  makes  it 
possible  for  soapmakers,  who  can  get  a  cheaper  supply 
of  electricity,  to  make  their  own  alkali  directly  from  salt, 
and  thus  save  some  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
alkali.  But  the  making  of  their  own  alkali  by  an  elec- 
trolytic  method  involves  the  simultaneous  production  of 
chlorine,  a  substance  which  finds  no  utilization  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduced  cost  of  alkali,  the  soapmaker  may  find  himself 
compelled  to  go  into  a  new  business,  viz.,  the  manufac- 
ture of  bleach. 

Chlorine  is  sold  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
is  used  largely  in  the  textile  industry  for  bleaching.  It 
is  used  also  in  a  compressed  state  in  the  chlorination 
process  for  treating  gold  ores.  Large  quantities  of  elor- 
ide  of  lime  are  sold  also  for  disinfecting.  As  the  soap- 
maker  sells  soap  directly  to  the  textile  industry  he  is 
in  a  good  position  to  introduce  and  dispose  of  his  bleach, 
which  also  is  used  by  the  textile  industry.  For  other 
purposes  this  bleach  can  be  sold  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  trade.  He  is  therefore  well  placed  to  distribute 
his  costs  between  soap  and  bleach  in  a  way  to  make  his 
position  a  strong  one.  Thus  the  adoption  of  the  electro- 
tytic  process  ought  to  bring  together  two  industries  never 
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before  associated,  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  bleach, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of  both  of  these  articles. 
Here  again  new  and  subtle- relations  are  established 
between  different  kinds  of  industry.  The  soap-maker 
becomes  interested  in  disinfection,  and  hence  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  sanitation.  One  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
populace  uses  soap  the  cheaper  will  be  the  cost  of  disin- 
fecting. The  lighter  the  tints'  of  dyes  used  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  the  more  bleach  will  be  required  on  the 
original  stock.  Hence  he  soap-maker  becomes  interest- 
ed in  the  fashions,  and  especially  those  which  call  for 
highly  bleached  textiles.  He  also  has  an  interest  in 
the  working  of  low-grade  gold  ores  by  chlorination,  thus' 
increasing  the  interest  in  metallurgy  already  acquired 
through  his  production  of  glycerine.  As  bleach  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  paper,  literature  and  edu- 
cation are  seen  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  So,  in  fact,  could  many  direct  and 
cross  relations  be  traced  out  between  the  manufactures 
of  various  common  products,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  inferences  are  amusing  and  unexpected. — Chemical 
Trade  Review. 


American  and  Other  Soaps  in 
South  Africa.. 

Prior  to  the  recent  South  African  war,  practically  no 
thought  was  given  by  American  soap  manufacturers  to 
the  possible  market  in  South  Africa.  The  prospects  of 
a  new  and  important  market  being  opened  there,  when- 
ever the  war  should  end,  attracted  marked  attention  at 
the  time,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  local  soap  indus- 
try promptly  developed  and  we  are  even  now  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  soap  factories  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, Natal,  etc.,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  not  fail 
to  flourish. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hope  of  finding  a  good  market 
for  soap  in  South  Africa  has'  not  let  manufacturers  in 
Europe  and  even  in  America  rest,  and  so  the  Bluebook 
just  issued  by  the  English  government  contains  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  situation,  written  by  a  special 
commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  and  cog- 
nate subjects : 

There  is  a  growing  local  industry,  but  it  has  not  yet 
attained  much  importance,  and  the  bulk  of  the  soap 
used — common,  soft,  and  toilet — is  imported.  Great 
Britain  controls  the  trade,  and  more  than  90  per  cent. 
of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain.  In  toilet 
soaps,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  compete  to  a 
small  extent,  especially  in  the  better  qualities,  just  as 
they  do  in  the  home  market.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
price,  but  of  specialties.  America  shows  signs  of  be- 
coming a  more  important  competitor  in  all  classes.  A 
well-known  American  firm  is  making  a  serious  bid  for 
the  trade,  and  has  met  with  some  success.     Natal  and 


the  Transvaal  import  some  soap  from  Quilimane  and 
Mozambique,  but  it  is  not  an  increasing  business,  and 
does  not  materially  interfere  with  British  makers,  in 
spite  of  the  lower  railway  freights  it  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed as  South  African  produce.  Most  of  the  best 
known  British  brands  are  extensively  advertised  in 
South  Africa.  The  trade  appears  to  be  well  worked  by 
home  manufacturers. 

Imports  of  soap  in   1902  through  Cape  and  Natal 
ports: 

From  Great.  Britain £295,769 

From  the  United  States 9,755 

From  Holland 2,637 

From  Germany  2,201 

From  Quilimane  3,308 

The  British  figures,  no  doubt,    include    some    Con- 
tinental manufactures. 


An  Engineer's  Reply. 

Factory  Inspector  D.  H.  McAbee,  of  Indiana,  re- 
ceived the  following  report  from  an  engineer,  who  was 
asked  to  comply  with  the  boiler  inspection  laws  of. the 
state : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  inspected — 
Unknown — steam  boiler,  manufactured  by — Unknown 
— and  the  same  has  been  tested  by — Unknown —  and 
that  the  following  is  a  full  and  true  statement  of  con- 
ditions found  by  me: 

"Kind  of  boiler  ? — Unknown. 

"Tensile  strength,  when  known? — Unknown. 

"Seams,  lap  or  butt? — Unknown. 

"How  many  rows'  of  rivets? — -Never  counted  them; 
why  ? 

"Heads  of  boilers,  cast  or  wrought? — Unknown.  I 
wasn't  there  when  it  was  made. 

"Bursting  pressure? — Unknown.    It  never  bursted. 

"Internal  or  external  furnace  ? — Unknown. 

"Are  boilers  properly  braced  or  stayed? — Unknown. 

'"Any  loose  braces? — Suppose  braces  were  loose,  what 
of  it? 

"Are  there  any  stop  valves  between  supply  valves  and 
boiler? — Why  should  such  be  necessary? 

"Any  scale  or  deposit  in  the  boiler? — Yes,  some,  of 
course.     Impossible  to  keep  a  boiler  perfectly  clean. 

"Explanations  or  remarks. — Please  give  us  some  idea 
as  to  what  you  mean  by  these  questions  and  what  they 
are  for,  and  maybe  we  can  tell  you  something  about 
what  you  want." — Iron  Age. 


The  Prussian  government  has  obtained  permission  to 
operate  a  state  potash  mine  at  Bleicherode,  in  the  district 
of  Sanferhausen,  Hartz  mountains,  Saxony.  The  gov- 
ernment recently  obtained  the  mining  rights'  to  a  tract 
of  land  23,552,317  square  feet  in  area. 
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15he  Cottonseed  Industry. 

(B}T  Edwin  Lehman  Johnson  in  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Eeporter.) 

There  is  going  to  be  less  discord,  less  ruinous  rivalry 
and  competition,  more  of  harmony  and  pulling  together 
among  oil  mill  men  than  heretofore.  I  think  the  growth 
in  membership  and  importance  of  the  Interstate  Crush- 
ers' Association,  especially  the  recent  most  successful 
meeting  at  Memphis  last  May,  shows  this  clearly. 

Although  the  combination  or  trust  principle  which 
has  done  so  much  for  industries  which  were  in  a  bad 
way,  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  cottonseed  in- 
dustry, and  although  the  two  notable  trials  of  it  in 
the  history  of  the  trade,  while  temporarily  beneficial, 
only  served  finally  to  overestimate  the  erection  of  oil 
mills,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  all  the  benefits  of  such 
combination  without  their  evil  effects'  can  be  obtained 
from  general  membership  in  this  Interstate  Crushers' 
Association  and  still  further  increasing  its  importance 
and  field  of  work.  Certainly  every  oil  mill  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  a  member  of  this  association. 
I  shall  deal  with  this  subject  further  on  in  this  letter. 

My  second  reason  for  believing  that  better  times  are 
in  store  for  the  cottonseed  industry  is  my  conviction 
that  we  are  going  to  have  next  season  and  years  fol- 
lowing higher  values  for  cottonseed  products  and  a 
larger  margin  in  manufacturing. 

Beginning  with  no  cottonsed  products  to  market  at 
all  some  forty  years  ago,  we  have  been  by  leaps  and 
bounds  annually  increasing  the  output  of  cottonseed 
products  until  now  the  entire  available  seed  crop,  except 
a  very  small  percentage,  is  annually  crushed.  Under 
old  conditions  cottonseed  products  could  not  help  -sell- 
ing at  far  less  than  their  intrinsic  value.  But  one  or 
two  years  more  will  see  an  end  to  this  and  the  annual 
production  of  cottonseed  products  will  be  stationary, 
simply  because  we  will  then  be  crushing  all  the  seed 
that  there  is  to  crush,  while  the  demand  will  continue 
to  increase  as  formerly.  As  the  population  and  growth 
of  the  civilized  world  is  constantly  increasing  with  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  feed  stuffs  and  fer- 
tilizers, this  growing  demand  no  longer  being  met  by 
a  growing  production  will  of  itself  raise  the  price  of 
cottonseed  products  to  their  intrinsic  value  compared 
with  similar  feed  stuffs  and  fertilizers  instead  of  re- 
maining as  now  far  below  them  in  price. 

PRICE  OF  COTTONSEED  HELD  DOWN. 

If  the  oil  mills  insist  on  raising  their  raw  products 
cottonseed  to  a  price  in  proportion,  there  will,  of  course, 
be  no  greater  manufacturing  margin  and  no  greater- 
profit.  There  is  no  need  of  this,  and  this  is  where  the 
Interstate  Crushers"  Association  should  come  in  and 
exert  its  influence,  if  not  it's  authority,  as  well.  Cot- 
tonseed are  and  have  been  not  only  high  enough,  but 


too  high  of  late  years  for  any  reasonable  manufactur- 
ing profit.  The  oil  mills  alone  have  made  cottonseed 
worth  what  they  are  and  the  oil  mills  need,  have  earned, 
and  richly  deserve  a  larger  manufacturing  margin.  The 
planters  are  already  having  their  good  times.  It  is  the 
oil  mills'  turn  next. 

Fifteen  to  $18  per  ton  seems  to  be  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  seed.  There  is  absolutely  no  need,  nor  is  it  in 
the  public  interest  to  raise  the  price  above  these  figures 
until  we  have  reached  an  entirely  new  and  permanently 
higher  plane  of  values  for  cottonseed  products.  It  is 
absurd  that  the  oil  mills  should  pay  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  a  ton  of  cottonseed,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  from  that 
ton.  No  other  industry  of  similar  proportion  does  as' 
much  for  the  owners  of  the  raw  product. 

A  combination  to  put  clown  the  price  of  cottonseed 
or  to  maintain  it  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  would  prob- 
ably be  criminal  under  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States. 
An  agreement  enforced  by  an  association  not  to  pay 
more  than  a  certain  definite  fixed  and  fair  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  a  ton  of  seed  for  a  ton  of 
seed  would  not  only  not  be  criminal  under  any  of  these 
laws,  but  would  be  in -the  public  interest  and  would 
insure  a  fair  manufacturing  margin  at  all  times  for  the 
mills  in  existence  without  offering  any  inducement  to 
the  needless  multiplication  of  unnecessary  mills.  This 
is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance. 

My  third  reason  for  believing  that  there  are  better 
times  ahead  in  the  cottonseed  industry  is  that  there  are 
from  four  to  five  dollars  per  ton  of  value  in  the  cotton- 
seed, even  at  present  prices  of  products,  which  the  best 
of  the  old  methods  will  not  get  out,  but  which  recent 
inventions  make  possible. 

Taking  the  average  analysis  of  cottonseed  from  North 
Carolina  to  Texas,  we  will  find  that  the  average  ton  of 
seed  contains  150  pounds  of  lint,  50  gallons  of  oil  and 
900  pounds  of  cake  or  meal.  The  average  results  ob- 
tained by  the  oil  mills  are  32|  pounds  of  lint,  40  gallons 
of  oil,  800  pounds  of  cake  and  800  pounds  of  hulls. 
Here  are  over  100  pounds  of  lint,  10  gallons  of  oil, 
and  100  pounds  of  cake  or  meal  available  in  the  seed 
which  are  not  obtained  by  the  oil  mill  and  which  are 
certainly  worth  between  $4  and  $5  per  ton.  We  are 
going  to  get  out  these  extra  values  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  not  going  to  leave  so  much  meats  and  oil  in  the 
hulls,  nor  are  we  going  to-  continue  always  to  sell  two- 
fifths  of  the  weight  of  our  cottonseed,  which  we  buy  at 
$15  to  $18  per  ton,  as  crude  hulls  at  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

My  fourth  reason  for  believing  in  good  times  ahead 
is  that  the  recent  inventions  just  referred  to  make  it 
possible,  as  it  has  not  been  heretofore,  to  run  our  hy- 
draulic presses  on  30  minutes  time  instead  of  20  minutes 
time,  and  get  enough  more  oil  to  make  it  worth  while. 
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This  will  give  each  oil  mill  half  as  long  a  crush  again 
as  it  now  has,  and  will  make  it  less  necessary  than  he- 
fore  to  rush  into  the  market  and  bull  the  price  of  seed 
to  get  enough  to  keep  from  shutting  down.  This  slower 
and  more  thorough  pressing  of  the  seed  by  the  aid  of 
the  new  invention  will  furnish  more  work  and  profit- 
able work  for  our  oil  mills,  whose  season  of  operation 
is  now  altogether  too  short  for  such  expensive  and 
elaborate  plants,  and  it  will  do  much  to  keep  the  price 
of  seed  down  to  reasonable  figures. 

Not  only  are  we  going  to  get  more  of  the  high  priced 
products — lint,  oil  and  cake  or  meal — from  a  ton  of 
seed,  but  we  are  sroing  to  make  these  better. 

The  foundation  for  this  will  be  bettor  care  of  the 
seed,  both  before  and  after  reaching  the  mill.  Bad 
weather  in  seed  harvesting  time  now  causes  the  loss'  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  heating  of  seed,  which  loss 
would  not  occur  if  the  seed  were  received  sound  and 
kept  sound.  We  know  little  of  the  cause  of  the  heating 
of  seed,  except  that  moisture  contributes  to  it,  and  we 
know  little  of  the  cure  for  it  except  that  airing  and  dry- 
ing checks  it.  The  last  crashers'  convention  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  the  writer  is  chairman,  to  confer 
with  the  new  United  States  Government  Department  of 
Commerce  with  a  view  to  inquiring  thoroughly  into  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  heating  of  cottonseed.  The  writer 
requests  all  oil  manufacturers  to  send  him  at  their  earli- 
est convenience  their  estimates  of  the  damage  which  re- 
sults in  bad  years  from  this  cause,  in  order  that  he  may 
make  as  effective  a  presentation  of  this  matter  as  pos- 
sible to  the  government  authority.  Its  importance  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Even  with  sound  seed  there  is  a  great  variation  in 
character  of  c'ake  and  meal,  which  is  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing to  buyers  and  causes  great  losses  in  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle.  .In  view  of  the  numerous  grades  of  cot- 
ton and  cotton  oil  and  the  great  help  these  grades  are 
to  the  buyers  in  selecting  what  they  want,  it  is  clear 
that  only  two  grades,  prime  and  off,  of  cottonseed  meal 
are  not  enough  for  either  present  trade  or  manufactur- 
ing conditions,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  no  longer  turn  out  cottonseed  meal  just  as  it 
happened  to  run  through  the  mill,  but  should  vary  our 
methods  of  manufacture  and  manipulation  so  as  to  make 
the  meal  conform  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
For  instance,  what  is  needed  for  the  mixers  of  feed 
stuffs  should  be  of  high  protein  content,  what  is  needed 
for  fertilizer  makers  should  be  of  high  ammonia  con- 
tent, and  what  is  needed  for  the  feeders  of  straight  meal 
should  be  of  lower  protein  and  fat  content,  so  that  it 
may  be  fed  more  safely,  with  less  waste  and  in  greater 
quantities  than  at  present.  The  market  for  cottonseed 
meal  is  capable  of  a  verv  great  development  if  the  meal 
itself  is  made  more  uniform  and  with  reference  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 


RECENT  AND  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

In  such  an  undeveloped  field  as  the  cottonseed,  there 
is  much  work  for  the  inventor  jet  to  do,  and  the  general 
prejudice  of  oil  mills  against  invention  and  patents  is 
very  unfortunate.  Instead  of  seeking  to  evade  or  nul- 
lify good  inventions  or  patents  in  our  industry  we  ought 
to  do  our  utmost  to  uphold  and  support  them,  so  as  to 
encourage  further  invention  and  progress.  It  is  far 
better  to  work  under  the  protection  of  a  patent  than  to 
seek  to  evade  it.  If  the  validity  of  the  oleomargarine 
patents  had  been  maintained,  and  the  inventors  had 
wisely  directed  and  controlled  the  new  industry,  there 
would  never  have  been  the  opposition  and  prejudice 
against  this  article  to-day  and  the  oil  mills  would  have 
had  a  much  better  and  wider  market  for  their  finer 
grades  of  oil.  Eecent  inventions'  and  those  yet  to 
come  are  going  to  help  us  greatly  to  increase  the  profits 
of  the  oil  mills  if  we  cordially  welcome  them  and  prop- 
erly apply  them  to  our  work. 

Oil  manufacturers  are  going  to  study  the  underlying 
principles  of  cottonseed,  its  composition  and  possibilities, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  different  manufacturing  opera- 
tions upon  the  products,  nor  are  they  going  to  continue 
to  sell  such  an  important  product  as  cottonseed  meal 
without  knowing  exactly  what  it  contains  and  how  val- 
uable it  is.  Instead  of  being  content  to  run  "crude" 
mills,  they  are  going  to  make  this  industry  as  scientific 
as  the  manufacture  of  steel,  molasses,  sugar  and  like 
products.  Not  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  can  then 
build  a  new  oil  mill  and  hire  some  mechanic  of  none 
or  little  experience  to  run  it  profitably.  Ignorance  in 
the  future  is  going  to  he  very  costly.  Knowledge  alone 
is  going  to  be  profitable;  the  work  of  the  chemist  is 
going  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  manufacturers  them- 
selves are  going  to  study  so  that  they  can  utilize  the 
chemist's  work  in  manufacture. 

Xo  one  who  has  followed  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
industry  for  twenty  years  as  the  writer  has  done,  can 
help  believing  that  there  is  a  good  time  coming  to  the 
oil  mills.  "We  are  not,  however,  to  sit  down  idly  and 
wait  for  it,  but  to  set  to  work  and  bring  it  about.  Our 
general  method  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
which  consists  in  separating  hulls  and  kernels,  cooking 
the  kernels  free  of  hulls  and  pressing  out  the  oil 
through  hydraulic  presses,  is  all  right  and  makes  the 
best  quality  of  products. 

What  we  need  is  not  to  change,  but  to  improve  on 
these  operations,  utilizing  the  latest  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries along  these  lines.  We  do  not  need  to  pay  less 
for  seed,  but  we  should  certainly  not  pay  more  for  it. 
Content  with  what  seed  we  can  get,  we  should  take  care 
of  it,  work  it  earefuly,  slowly  and  get  out  of  every  ton 
all  there  is  in  it.  Those  who  do  this  will  find  their  good 
times  close  at  hand. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  better  times  for  all 
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engaged  in  our  industry,  but  the  best  times'  are  going 
to  be  for  those  who  are  widest  awake,  most  energetic  and 
enterprising,  who  are  not  afraid  of  new  things  which 
have  already  "made  good,"  and  who  beware  of  foolish 
experiments  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cotton- 
seed had  no  hope  of  success  from  the  beginning. 


A  Story  From  Paris. 

Some  time  ago  the  Paris  "Temps"  published  the  fol- 
lowing very  instructive  story : 

A  young  tgirl,  attracting  all  the  more  attention  in 
Paris  by  her  magnificent  growth  of  hair,  as  the  latter 
had  a  beautiful  golden  blonde  color,  was'  accosted  in  the 
street  by  a  man  who  persuaded  her  to  sell  him  her  hair 
for  the  price  of  1,000  francs  (say  $200).  The  girl, 
who,  beyond  her  golden  hair,  possessed  little  enough 
gold,  assented  and  went  to  the  stranger's  studio.  Here 
she  was  required  to  undo  her  hair  and  the  latter  Avas 
arranged  to  surround  her  like  a  royal  mantle.  In  this 
position  she  was  photographed  by  the  "strange  gentle- 
man," who  thereupon  cut  the  hair  to  about  half  its  nat- 
ural length,  and  then  photographed  her  a  second  time. 
Finally  he  took  a  hair  clipper  and  removed  the  hair 
until  the  poor  girl  was  bald;  then  he  took  a  third  pic- 
ture. 

The  girl  cried  pitifully  when  she  saw  herself  in  a 
mirror  in  the  "studio,"  but  the  stranger  pressed  twenty 
dollars  into  her  hand — instead  of  the  promised  two  hun- 
dred— and  invited  her  to  leave. 

Swindled  of  both  beauty  and  the  promised  compensa- 
tion, the  deluded  victim  went  to  the  nearest  police  com- 
missioner to  tell  her  story.  An  officer  sent  to  the  noble 
stranger's  studio  returned  soon  after  with  the  three  neg- 
atives; the  one  taken  last,  showing  the  bald  head,  was 
marked :  "Before  Using" ;  the  one  with  the  hair  at  half 
length  was  marked :  "After  3  Months,"  and  the  one  first 
taken,  showing  the  hair  in  all  its  natural  glory,  bore  the 
inscription :  "After  6  Months." 

Of  course,  the  stranger  was  the  manufacturer  of  a  hair 
wash  of  some  kind,  and  the  pictures  were  intended  to 
serve  for  advertising  purposes.  Owing1  to  the  exertions 
of  the  police  commissioner  the  stranger  finally  was  in- 
duced to  pay  the  poor  girl  at  least  a  hundred  dollars, 
although  the  proper  thing  would  have  been  to  have  him 
arrested,  the  "Temps"  thinks. 

(Stories  of  this  order,  when  they  appear  in  European 
papers,  are  almost  invariably  credited  to  America.  Why 
in  this  instance  an  exception  is  made  we  cannot  con- 
jecture, unless  it  be  that — it  is  true. ) 


Among  this  year's  calendars  received,  the  one  from 
the  American  Chemical  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  particu- 
larly neat  and  ornamental.     Thanks. 


Export  Perfumery  Trade. 

La  Perfumerie  has  been  giving,  in  recent  issues,  some 
very  interesting  notes  on  the  world's  perfumery  trade, 
and  we  give  here  extracts  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing items. —  (Oils,  Colours  and  Drysalteries.) 

Roumanta. — Common  qualities  cannot  stand  the  cus- 
toms duties,  so  that  only  fine  and  demi-fine  goods  are 
imported.  Soaps  made  in  the  country  are  very  poor, 
and  the  best  customers  buy  nothing  but  foreign  articles, 
chiefly  French. 

Bucharest. — Articles'  are  sold  with  the  makers'  label, 
rarely  with  that  of  seller.  Purchases  are  made  direct 
by  leading  firms. 

Kustenji. — Only  cheap  goods" are  imported,  and  con- 
sumption is  not  great.  Purchases  are  generally  made 
through  commission  agents  at  Bucharest  and  Galatz; 
also  at-  Kustenji  Galatz.  A  great  quantity  of  fine  and 
demi-fine  articles  are  imported  from  France,  and  sold 
with  makers'  labels. 

J  assy. — During  the  last  three  years  the  average  annual 
imports  were:  France,  60,000  kilos  of  perfumery  and 
soaps  valued  at  318,000  francs;  Germany,  32,000  kilos, 
176,000  francs;  Austria-Hungary,  12,000  kilos,  62,000 
francs.  French  articles  are  of  fine  quality;  those  from 
Germany  and  Austria  inferior  kinds'.  Purchases  are 
made  through  agents. 

Russia. — The  Russians  prefer  foreign  perfumery,  and 
Russian  commercial  travelers  often  act  as  agents  for 
foreign  merchants.  Imports  are  of  fine  quality,  inferior 
articles  being  barred  by  custom  duties'.  Local  manufac- 
ture is  limited  to  production  of  cheap  soap.  The  most 
important  manufacturing  centers  are  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  Riga, 

St.  Petersburg. — Extracts  are  usually  imported  in 
estagnons  (tinned  copper  receptacles'),  except  the  best 
Paris  brands,  which  are  in  bottles.  Soaps  are  boxed  in 
3's,  6's  and  12's.  Exporters  should  have  their  goods  sold 
with  their  own  labels  and  bottles'.  Purchases  are  made 
by  agents. 

Baku. — Soap  is  sold  here  in  boxes  of  three  cakes  each;; 
perfumes  in  boxes  of  three  bottles,  weighing  16.9  to  28 
drs.  avoir. ;  eau  de  cologne  in  bottles  of  28  drs.  to  about 
14  ozs. 

-  Batum. — Orders  are  occasionally  given  to  travelers, 
though  wholesale  dealers  generally  buy  from  the  fac- 
tory. 

Bielaja,  Tserkov,  Kiev. — Foreign  goods  find  poor  mar- 
kets at  Bielaja-Tserkov.  The  center  of  supplies  for  the 
country  is  Kiev,  where  French  and  English  perfumery 
is  on  sale  at  some  first-class  shops'.  Kiev  is  the  entrepot 
of-  a  large  part  of  the  government  of  Volhyma,  Podolia. 
Chernigov  and  Poltava. 

Kharkov. — The  value  of  annual  imports  is  estimated 
at  £1,600.    The  articles  are  chiefly  of  fine  quality.  Sales 
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are  injured  by  the  high  profits  of  retail  dealers.     Pur- 
chases are  made  through  agents  and  travelers. 

Moscoie. — Fine  quality  of  perfumes.  The  bottles  most 
in  demand  weigh  1  oz.  and  2  oz.  Soap  boxes  contain 
three,  six  and  twelve  cakes.  Nearly  all  business  is  done 
by  representatives  or  travelers:  commission  agents  do 
nothing. 

Vovorossisk. — Slight  trade  in  fancy  articles.  Buyers 
generally  apply  to  representatives  in  the  market. 

Odessa. — Approximate  value  of  annual  imports'  is 
£20,000.     Purchases  through  commission  agents. 

Poti. — Small  trade  in  fine  quality  perfumery.  Pur- 
chases buy  in  large  Russian  towns.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  find  an  agent  in  the  country  owing  to  the  small  de- 
mand. Chemists  and  druggists  alone  sell  good  perfum- 
ery; all  the  other  retail  dealers  have  inferior  qualities. 

Riga. — The  average  annual  imports  are  valued  at 
57,000  roubles;  chiefly  French  of  fine  quality. 

Warsaw. — Foreign  imports  are  of  fine  quality,  manu- 
facturers send  travelers  through  Russia  to  canvass  for 
orders.  One  or  two  firms  have  a  representative  at  Mos- 
cow and  another  at  Warsaw.  A  Berlin  firm  has  a  bot- 
tling establishment  at  "Warsaw  through  which  it  trans- 
acts business.  This  system  is  advantageous,  as  weight 
of  the  bottle  is  not  allowed  for  in  calculating  the  cus- 
toms duties.  Some  French  firms  tried  it  for  a  time,, 
but  had  to  abandon  it  owing  to  abuses. 

Finland. — The  chief  imports  for  the  year  1899  were 
obtained  from  Russia  (£1,680) ;  Sweden  and  Norway 
(£2,600);  Germany  (£8,040);  Belgium  and  Holland 
(£500);  France  (£680);  and  England  (£230).  Both 
fine  and  cheap  perfumery  are  imported.  There  are  soap 
works  in  the  Grand  Duchy  which  manufacture  common 
kinds.  The  demand  for  perfumery  is  restricted  to  cheap 
varieties.  Fancy  articles  would  sell  about  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year  if  not  too  expensive.  The  Finns  do  not 
use  perfumery  as  much  as  the  Russians.  As  for  the 
Scandinavians,  they  look  for  antiseptic  qualities  more 
than  delicacy  of  fragrance  in  toilet  requisites. 

Eelsingfors. — Soap  is  sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 
The  first  has  the  greatest  sale  and  is  mainly  cheap.  Buy- 
ers purchase  from  commission  agents  at  Berlin,  Lubeck 
and  Hamhurg. 

Servia-. — The  countries  which  import  most  are,  in 
order  of  importance,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  France. 
There  are  no  factories  in  the  country  and  imports  are 
cheap.  French  trade  is  declining  before  Austria  and 
Germany;  these  countries  supply  a  bad  quality.  They 
owe  their  success  to  their  French  style  of  packing  and 
labels. 

Belgrade. — Soap  is  sold  in  boxes  of  three  and  six 
cakes;  perfumes  in  boxes  of  six  and  twelve  bottles,  and 
three  for  choice  qualities.  Buyers  purchase  through  rep- 
resentatives in  this  country. 


Sweden. — There  are  large  perfumery  works  at  Stock- 
holm, and  imports  are  very  limited,  and  mainly  of  a 
fine  quality.  Cheap  articles  have  to  pay  the  same  duty 
as  the  others.  French,  German,  English  and  American 
products'  are  most  in  demand.  Latterly  German  brands 
have  been  much  sought  for. 


Olive  Oil  and  Its  Substitutes. 

So  widely  distributed  an  article  of  commerce  as  olive 
oil  could  hardly  be  expected  to  escape  the  risk  of  adul- 
teration and  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  well-known  oils 
that  are  used  in  varying  degrees  as  olive  oil  substitutes. 
Amongst  the  leading  countries  of  production  are  Italy, 
France,  and  California.    The  processes'  of  manufacture 
are  simple.    In  the  last-named  country,  for  example,  the 
fruit  is  picked  when  ripe,  and  dried  either  in  the  sun 
or  by  means  of  dryers.    It  is  then  crushed  in  a  mill  and 
the  oil  extracted  by  a  powerful  press,  the  details  of  pro- 
cedure varying  in  different  mills.     In  some  places  the 
olives  are  mixed  with  hot  water  before  making  even  the 
first  pressing.     The  first  oil  that  issues  from  the  press 
is'  called  the  "virgin  oil,"  and  this  constitutes  the  high- 
est grade  of  salad  oil.    The  pulp  resulting  from  the  first 
operation  is  put  under  much  higher  pressure  to  yield  the 
second-pressing  oil,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  mixed  with  the 
virgin  oil.    The  pulp  is  now  treated  with  hot  water,  and 
pressed  again,  when  a  third-grade  oil  is  produced.    This 
is  used  for  the  table,  for  lubricating  fine  machinery,  and 
for  burning.    The  pulp  still  contains  oily  matter  which 
is  extracted  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  used  in  mak- 
ing castile  soap  and  in  dyeing.    The  oil  from  the  several 
pressings  is'  run  into  tanks  with  water,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  pulp  and  gummy  matters  settle.     The 
oil  is  carefully  drawn  off,  filtered,  and  stored  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  until  ready  for  bottling,  as  olive  oil  becomes 
rancid  very  quickly  if  exposed  to  light  and  heat.    It  was 
reported  in  1897  that  there  were  in  California  2,500,000 
olive  trees,  capable  of    producing,    besides    dried    and 
pickled  olives,  2,000,000  gallons  of  oil  annually.     This 
quantity  is,  however,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present 
production,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  both  the. 
French  and  Italian  oils  can  be  imported  cheaper  than 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  the  Californian  article. 
Still,  the  figures  quoted  are  of  interest,  as  showing  that 
California  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  entire  quantity 
of  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States.     In  1900 
that  country  imported  649,423  gallons  from  Italy,  275,- 
461  gallons  from  France,  and  42,"818  gallons  from  all 
other  sources,  the  total  being  967,702  gallons.     These 
imports  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon.    The  Italian 
oil  is  much  cheaper  than  the  French  product.    The  aver- 
age difference  in  price  is  about  60  cents  per  gallon,  and 
is  partly  due  to  the  packages  in  which  the  oils  are 
shipped.    Another  reason  for  the  lower  average  price  of 
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the  Italian  oils  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  low-grade 
oil  is  imported  from  Italy.  The  price  of  high-grade 
oils  from  both  countries  is  about  the  same.  Italian  oils 
are  valued  at  an  average  of  about  $1  per  gallon,  and 
French  oils  at  $1.60;  adding  50  cents  per  gallon  for 
duty,  their  values  become  $1.50  and  $2.10,  respectively. 
The  cost  of  production  of  Calif orni an  oil  is  estimated 
at  $1.88  per  gallon,  and  the  addition  of  50  cents'  per 
gallon  for  bottling  brings  the  actual  cost  of  preparing 
these  oils  for  market  up  to  $2.38.  The  Calif ornian  oils 
retail  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the  French,  and 
the  latter  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure  than  the  Italian 
oils.  As  regards  adulterated  oils,  it  appears  that  price 
is  not  always,  or  even  generally,  an  indication  of  purity. 
The  Californian  oils  show  very  little  variation  in  price, 
as  all  this  oil  is  of  highest  quality.  In  the  case  of  both 
French  and  Italian  oils'  some  very  low  grades  are  placed 
on  the  markets.  The  best  grades  of  all  three  varieties 
of  oil  being  about  the  same  retail  price.  Olive  oil  sub- 
stitutes include  the  oils  of  cotton-seed,  pea-nut,  sesame, 
maize,  mustard-seed,  rape-seed,  and  colza,  sunflower, 
poppy-seed,  and  lard.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  the  chief  adul- 
terant of,  and  substitute  for,  olive  oil  in  America.  It  is 
used  to  a  large  etxent  under  the  name  of  salad  oil,  but 
is  also  frequently  sold  as  olive  oil,  with  which  it  is' 
extensively  mixed.  The  well-refined  oil  has  a  pleasant 
though  characteristic  taste  and  odor,  and  is  much  less 
liable  to  become  rancid  than  are  olive  and  other  oils  used 
in  the  preparation  of  salads.  The  cotton-seed  oil,  sold 
for  salads  is  refined  in  part  by  the  use  of  alkali,  and  this 
treatment  removes  all  free  fatty  acids.  Pea-nut  oil  is 
probably  used  as  an  adulterant  of  olive  oil  more  exten- 
sively in  Europe  than  in  America,  where  cotton-seed  oil 
is  so  common.  This  oil  has  a  pleasant,  nutty  flavor  and 
makes  a  good  salad  oil,  for  which  purpose  it  is  largely 
used  in  Europe  under  its  own  name.  Many  of  the  or- 
dinary chemical  tests  fail  to  distinguish  this  oil  from 
olive  oil,  with  which  therefore  considerable  quantities  of 
pea-nut  oil  might  be  mixed  without  being  detected. 
Sesame  oil,  like  pea-nut  oil,  has  a  pleasant  flavor,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil.  Maize 
oil  is  produced  in.  large  quantities  in  the  United  States, 
and,  owing  to  its  cheapness,  may  find  use  as  a  substitute 
for  olive  oil.  This  product,  which  is  a  semi-drying  oil 
similar  to  cotton-seed  oil,  has  so  far  been  but  little  used 
for  salad  purposes.  It  has  the  flavor  and  odor  charac- 
teristic of  maize,  and  these  qualities  aid  in  its  detection. 
Mustard-seed  oil  belongs  to  the  rape-seed  oil  group,  and 
differs  but  slightly  in  character  from  rape-seed  oil.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  an  adulterant  of  olive  oils, 
though  it  is  frequently  added  to  rape  oil,  and  this  may 
find  its  way  into'  olive  oil.  Means  of  detecting  it  in  small 
quantities  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  for  rape  oil.  The 
presence  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  oils  of  cruciferous 
seeds,  such  as  mustard,  rape,  and  colza,  affords,  however, 


a  means  for  the  identification  of  these  oils.  If  the  latter 
are  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  and  stirred  with  a 
silver  spoon,  the  metal  will  become  blackened  by  the 
formation  of  sulphide.  Pi  ape-seed  and  colza  oils  are  less 
well  adapted  than  some  that  have  been  named  as  sub- 
stitutes- for  olive  oil,  owing  to  their  acid  taste,  even  when 
well  refined.  Sunflower  oil  is  mild  in  taste  and  of 
pleasant  odor,  and  the  cold  drawn  oil  is  stated  to  be  used 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
characteristics  of  this  oil  are  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  olive  oil  that  additions  of  even  relatively  small 
quantities  to  olive  oil  woxild  easily  be  detected.  The  oil 
of  poppy-seed,  though  used  in  Europe  as'  a  salad  oil  and 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  sometimes  as  an  adulterant 
for  olive  oil,  is  not  used  in  America  to  any  extent,  either 
as  a  salad  or  a  cooking  oil,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever 
employed  as  an  olive  oil  adulterant,  Lard  oil  is  so 
manufactured  that  it  remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures', and  when  well  refined  is  entirely  free  from  the 
taste  and  odor  of  lard.  When  heated,  however,  it  de- 
velops this  odor,  which  may  serve  as  a  means  of  detect- 
ing lard  oil.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  examination  of  olive  oils  for  adulteration,  a  com- 
plete analysis  is  usually  necessary  to  reveal  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  oil.  In  cases  of  gross  adulteration  the  qual- 
itative tests,  specific  gravity,  and  index  of  refraction  will 
often  show  the  nature  of  the  adulterant  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  employed.  The  adulteration  of  foreign 
oils  imported  into  the  United  States  is  practiced  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  is  popularly  supposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  oils  bought  upon  the  market,  bearing  labels 
indicating  a  foreign  origin,  were  found  to  be  quite  ex- 
tensively adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  these  adulterated  oils,  bearing  foreign  labels, 
are  labelled  and  modified  after  leaving  the  port  of  entry, 
neither  the  domestic  nor  the  foreign  producer  being  re- 
sponsible for  them.  This  practice  is  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests alike  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  of 
the  Californian,  French,  and  Italian  pure  olive  oils. 


How  It  Is  Generally  Done. 

"Let  us  form  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  soap  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Hill.  Soap 
is  a  staple  article  and  will  always  find  a  ready  market; 
and  even  if  the  price  is  low,  the  cost  of  mining  it  would 
be  so  small  that  it  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  an 
immense  profit.  This  fact  is  certainly  plain  to  anyone. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  form  a  company.  It  will 
require  some  money  to  incorporate  it  and  pay  for  adver- 
tising, and  especially  for  printing  certificates  of  stock. 
The  company  should  have  a  capital  stock  of,  say,  twenty 
millions,  and  they  should  advertise  it  at  from  two  to 
five  cents  per  share  of  stock  whose  par  value  is  one  dol- 
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lar.  Then  one-half  of  the  two  or  five  cents  would  go  to 
the  promoter  or  promoters,  and  the  other  half  into  the 
pockets  of  the  company.  Should  the  stock  become  ex- 
hausted at  any  time,  it  would  be  easy  to  print  more  and 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  any  member  of  the  company 
cares  to  receive  more  money.  I  suppose  there  are  limits 
to  the  requirements  of  the  most  avaricious. 

"You  may  criticise  this  proposition  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  soap  mine  in  this  vicinity?  How  do  you 
know  there  is  none?  There  are  vast  possibilities,  the 
depths  have  not  been  explored  :  and  in  the  search,  instead 
of  soap  we  might  strike  diamonds.  No  matter  if  we  sell 
all  the  stock  a  good  printing  plant  can  furnish  the  strike 
will  be  rich  enough  for  ns. 

"And  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the  mine  is  concerned,  if 
we  knew  where  it  was  we  could  go  to  work,  develop  the 
mine  and  get  our  money  that  way.  But  as  we  know 
nothing  about  it  we  must  follow  the  example  of  oil,  min- 
ing and  other  stock  company  schemes.  They  know  no 
more  than  we  do.  They  obtain  an  option  on  a  square 
rod  or  two  of  land,  bore  a  hole  a  few  inches  deep  with 
an  auger,  call  it  an  oil  or  gas  well  and  sell  stock  to  de- 
velop it.  The  gold  mines  are  about  the  same  thing.  If 
any  of  us  had  a  large  quantity  of  gold  upon  his  premises 
and  knew  it,  do  you  suppose  he  would  be  looking  for 
people  to  share  the  find  with  him  and  guarantee  them 
thousands  of  dollars  for  every  one  they  invest  ?  That  is 
what  is  done  in  mining  schemes  every  day,  but  a  guar- 
antee with  nothing  to  back  it  is  worthless. 

"It  all  depends  on  the  promoter.  He  is  the  slick  duck 
who  does  the  business.  Of  course,  he  must  have  a  liberal 
commission;  it  is  no  use  to  ask  him  to  take  any  stock. 
He  knows  what  the  stock  is  and  must  have  cold  cash. 
A  man  so  innocent  that  he  could  be  induced  to  risk  any 
investment  would  be  too  innocent  to  make  a  success  as 
a  promoter.  He  must  be  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
know  all  about  it. 

"This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  acquire  a  fortune,  and 
it  will  actually  be  of  benefit  to  the  country;  it  will  be 
the  means  of  investing  their  money  in  Western  mines 
and  oil  wells  and  other  'get-rich-quick'  schemes  located 
so  far  away  that  it  can  never  get  back  to  them  will  be 
benefited  by  investing  with  us.  We  will  get  the  money 
and  spend  it  here.  It  will  come  easy  and  we  will  spend 
it  liberally,  so  it  will  naturally  flow  back  to  its  origin, 
and  perhaps  come  back  to  us  for  more  stock,  as  many 
bite  a  number  of  times  at  these  fascinating  propositions. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  is  the  greatest  idea  of  all.  When 
there  is  money  to  throw  away,  by  giving  it  to  me  here 
it  would  soon  get  into  circulation.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  all  I  ever  did  get  in  any  manner  was  soon  circulat- 
ing, and  thus  they  would  have  another  chance  at  it. 

"If  I  meet  sufficient  encouragement  in  this  business 
proposition,  you  will  hear  from  me  again." — Exchange. 


A  New  Combined  Palm  Oil. 

MM.  Hallet  and  Spinnael  have  originated  a  process 
for  obtaining  oil  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  (Elaeis 
Guinacensis),  consisting  essentially  in  treating  both  the 
fibrous  pulp  of  the  fruit  and  the  kernel  which  it  con- 
tains, so  that  the  oil  may  proceed  at  the  some  time  from 
both. 

The  fruit  of  the  palm  tree,  from  which  this  oil  is  ex- 
tracted, is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hazel  nut,  and  has 
a  fibrous  pulp  enveloping  a  hard  shell  containing  the 
kernel. 

Hitherto  the  fibrous  kernel  has  been  treated  separated 
from  the  pulp,  in  order  to  extract  the  oil  called  palm 
oil,  and  the  oil  from  the  kernel  called  palm  kernel  oil. 
which  are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  stearine. 

The  fibrous  pulp,  which  contains  about  75  per  cent, 
in  weight  of  oil,  is  ordinarily  treated  on  the  spot  by  the 
natives  by  means  of  rudimentary  processes  and  appara- 
tus, which  do  not  permit  of  obtaining  more  than  about 
a  third  of  the  oil  contained. 

According  to  the  process  generally  employed  the  entire 
fruit  is  boiled  in  water.  Afterward  it  is  beaten  up  with 
a  wooden  pestle  in  a  mortar,  in  order  to  separate  the  pulp 
from  the  kernel,  and  the  whole  is  then  boiled  again  and 
the  supernatant  oil  collected.  The  mixture  is  drawn 
off,  the  kernels  separated  by  band  and  another  part  of 
the  oil  extracted  by  pressing  the  detached  pulp  with  the 
hand  in  a  cloth  or  network.  "The  shell  is  then  broken  by 
hand  between  two  stones  or  otherwise,  and  the  kernels 
taken  out,  dried  and  forwarded  to  industrial  centers  to 
be  treated  by  means  of  improved  processes  and  appara- 
tus. They  contain  about  33  per  cent,  in  weight  of  oil, 
called  palm  kernel  oil. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  kernels  is  white,  slightly 
greenish,  while  the  palm  oil  extracted  from  the  pulp  by 
the  natives  is  orange  red,  and  should  be  bleached  prev- 
iously to  its  employment  in  soapmaking. 

The  entire  fruit  will  not  bear  a  long  voyage  without 
spoiling,  and,  as  to  the  pulp,  there  is  no  practical  method 
of  separating  the  kernel  while  preserving  its  percentage 
in  oil,  and  it  is  not  transportable  in  crates  on  account  of 
its'  change  in  the  air,  and  the  transportation  in  casks  is 
too  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical  processes 
and  apparatus  employed  until  lately  for  the  extraction 
of  the  oil  were  too  complicated  to  be  used  in  the  countries 
where  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  in  these  countries  the  new  processes 
of  direct  extraction  of  the  palm  oil  with  solvents  without 
the  employment  of  a  press  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  by  submitting  the  entire  fruit  to  treatment, 
without  separating  the  kernel  from  the  fibrous  pulp,  a 
new  oil  is  obtained,  white  and  slightly  yellowish  in  color, 
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which,  may -be  employed  in  stearine  and  soap  manufac- 
ture without  any  previous  preparation. 

The  process  consists  in  preserving  the  fruit,  sheltered 
from  the  air  in  silos,  until  the  time  when  a  special  fer- 
mentation is  observed,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  in- 
creases the  yield  of  oil  by  some  5  or  6  per  cent.  The 
entire  fruit'is  then  submitted  to  appropriate  mechanical 
grinders,  and  the  product  is  treated  with  solvents,  in  ac- 
cordance with  processes  already  in  use. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  treatment  being  cap- 
able of  employment  without  difficulty  in  the  localities 
where  the  fruit  is  collected,  the  mode  of  treatment  men- 
tioned presents  the  triple  advantage  of  considerably  in- 
creasing the  yield  in  oil,  of  obtaining  an  oil  free  from 
water  and  from  impurities,  and  of  reducing  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

Compared  with  palm  and  palm  kernel  oils,  extracted 
separately  from  the  pulp  and  the  kernel,  the  new  oil, 
extracted  from  the  entire  fruit,  has  the  following  dis- 
tinct characteristics : 

In  a  temperate  climate,  it  has  the  consistency  of  or- 
dinary table  butter,  while  the  palm  and  the  palm  kernel 
oils  are  of  solid  consistency.  Its  fusing  point  is  from  28 
to  30  degrees  C. ;  the  fusing  point  of  the  fatty  acids  is 
from  43  to  44  degrees  C.  The  yield  in  glycerine  is  8  to 
9  per  cent,  and  in  fatty  acids  95  to  9G  per  cent. 

The  fusing  point  of  palm  oil  varies  from  22  to  43 
degrees  C,  according  to  its  source ;  and  the  fusing  point 
of  the  fatty  acids  from  40  to  48  degrees  C. ;  its  yield  in 
glycerine  is  from  9  to  10  per  cent.,  and  its  yield  in  fatty 
acids  from  96  to  97  per  cent. 

The  fusing  point  of  palm  kernel  oil  is  25  to  26  de- 
grees C,  and  the  fusing  point  of  its  fatty  acids  from  26 
to  27  degrees  C.  The  yield  in  glycerine  is  11  to  12  per 
cent,  and  the  yield  in  fatty  acids  91  to  92  per  cent.    . 

The  excess  of  the  yield  in  each  case  proceeds  from  the 
water  combined. — La  Revue  de  Chimie  Industrielle. 
translated  by  the  Paint  and  Drug  Eep. 


Society  of  Public  Analysis,  England. 

From  the  minutes  of  a  recent  meeting  of  this  society, 
as  published  in  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  we 
""extract  the  following  notes: 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOME  ALMOND  AND  ALLIED  OILS 

By  J.  Lewkowitsch,  Ph.  D.,  F.  I.  C. 
The  author,  in  his  customary  iconoclastic  manner,  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  ordinary  chemical  and  physical 
constants  of  almond,  apricot  and  peach  kernel  oils  can- 
not serve  to  distinguish  between  them  with  certainty, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  color  tests.  With  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  and  water  in  equal 
parts,  almond  oil  should  give  no  color,  while  both  the 
kernel  oils  produce  a  red  coloration.  Tested  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  phloroglucinol,  followed  by  nitric 


acid  of  specific  gravity  1.45,  peach  and  almond  kernel 
oils  both  afford  a  bright  red,  and  almond  oil  no  color 
under  most  circumstances,  but  with  certain  oils  of  known 
purity  even  these  tests  fail,  and  a  very  slight  reaction 
only  is  obtained  with  an  almond  oil,  mixed  with  25  per 
cent,  of  one  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Brewis  stated  that  there  was  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  market  value  between  almond  oil  on  the 
one  hand  and  peach  or  apricot  on  the  other,  the  former 
being  much  the  most  costly;  there  was  but  little  peach 
kernel  oil  to  be  met  with,  much  of  what  was  sold  under 
that  name  being  apricot  kernel  oil. 

Mr.  Allen-  suggested  that  as  there  was  evidently  so  lit- 
tle difference  between  the  three  oils  they  should  be  sold 
under  a  common,  but  appropriate  designation,  instead  of 
selling  one  for  the  other  as  at  present. 

NOTE  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SPERM  OIL. 

By  L.  Myddleton  Nash,  F.  I.  C. 
Since  the  liquid  wax  alcohols  which  constitute  about 
40  per  cent,  of  this  oil  have  the  property,  when  dissolved 
in  strong  alcohol,  of  enormously  increasing  the  solubility 
of  any  mineral  oil  that  might  be  present  as  an  adulterant, 
it  is  essential  that  too  much  reliance  be  not  placed  on 
ready. solubility  of  the.unsaponified  portion  of  the  oil  in 
alcohol  as  a  criterion  of  purity.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  sperm  alcohols  and  ethyl  alcohol  dissolves  mineral 
oil  in  any  proportion. 


An  Artificial  Substitute  for  Pumice. 

Artificial  pumice  is  made  in  quantities  in  Bietigheim 
in  the  valley  of  the  Enz  in  Germany,  which  is'  said  to 
be  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  genuine  stone.  It  is 
made  from  ground  sandstone  and  clay,  and  there  are 
ten  kinds,  differing  from  each  other  in  regard  to  hard- 
ness  and  grain  as  follows:  (1)  A  hard  and  a  soft  kind, 
with  coarse  grain,  particularly  useful  in  the  leather, 
wax-cloth,  felt,  and  wood  industries;  (2)  a  hard  and 
soft  kind,  with  medium  coarse  grain,  suited  to  stucco 
"workers  and  sculptors,  and  particularly  useful  for  pol- 
ishing wood  before  it  is  painted;  (3)  a  soft,  fine-grained 
stone  for  the  white  and  dry  polish  of  wood  and  for  tin 
goods;  (4)  one  of  medium  hardness,  with  fine  grain, 
for  giving  the  wood  a  surface  for  an  oil  polish;  (5)  a 
hard,  fine-grained  one  for  working  metals  and  stones', 
especially  lithographic  stones;  and  finally  pumice  stones 
with  a  very  fine  grain,.  These  artificial  stones  are  used 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  volcanic  origin. 
For  giving  a  smooth  surface  to  wood,  a  dry  stone  is  ap- 
plied, but  to  give  it  a  fine  polish  the  stone  is  dipped  in 
oil.  For  fine  work  no  coarse-grained  and  for  coarse 
work  no  fine-grained  stones  are  used.  The  unreliability 
of  pumice,  both  in  grain  and  hardness,  variations  being 
noted  even  in  the  same  piece,  suggested  the  idea  of  re- 
placing it  with  the  artificial  product. 
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Oil  of  Rosemary. 

Pancoast  and  Graham  give  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy  the  results  of  examination  of  fifteen  sam- 
ples of  Dalmatian  and  French  oils  of  rosemary.  The 
Dalniation,  otherwise  called  Italian  or  Trieste,  oil  is  pro- 
duced on  the  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  principal- 
ly Lesina.  French  oil  is  distilled  in  the  soiith  of  France, 
and  is  dearer  than  Dalmatian.  Gildemeister  and  Hoff- 
man give  the  specific  gravity  at  15°  as  0.900  to  0.920, 
and  the  optical  rotation  4-1.45°  to  +5°.  Schimmel 
gives  a  higher,  0.915  and  the  optical  rotation  +1°  to 
+1°  for  Dalmatian,  and  4-1°  to  +11°  for  French. 
The  present  authors  say  nothing  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
samples  submitted  to  them,  only  giving  factors.  Two 
samples  of  Dalmatian  had  the  specific  gravity  of  0.895 
and  0.S97,  the  rotation  of  the  latter  being  +30.59°; 
The  others  were  within  the  above-mentioned  limits.  In 
the  case  of  the  French  oils  six  specimens  were  under 
the  lower  specific  gravity  limit:  thus  one  oil  from  flow- 
ers was  specific  gravity  0.888,  and  yielded  8.3  per  cent, 
of  bornyl  acetate  (the  highest  observed),  and  -(-5.45° 
optical  rotation.  Another  sample  was  0.884,  3.4,  and 
+18.30,  the  third  0.8S8,  4.9,  and  +18.30. 


Rose  Geranium  Oil. 

In  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  bulletin  on  the 
adulteration  of  drugs'  and  chemicals,  which  has  just 
been  completed  by  Lyman  K.  Kebler,  chief  of  the  drug- 
laboratory  of  the  agricultural  department,  rose  geran- 
ium and  its  substitutes  are  discussed.    Mr.  Kebler  says : 

"In  spite  of  the  great  advance  made  in  the  chemistry 
of  essential  oils'  during  the  past  decade  ample  evidence 
can  readily  be  collected  to  show  that  this  is  as  yet  a 
fertile  field  for  the  adulterator.  Many  kinds  of  manip- 
ulators are  found,  from  the  tyro  who  endeavors  to  palm 
off  oil  of  French  turpentine  for  oil  of  rue,  and  the  dis- 
tiller who  sprinkles  his  rose  leaves  with  geranium  oil 
before  distilling,  to  the  chemist  who  is  an  abettor  to  the 
use  of  acetin  and  glycerine  in  volatile  oils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  apparent  content  of  ester  and 
alcohol,  respectively. 

"By  referring  to  the  various  price  lists  it  will  be 
found  that  the  quotations  for  the  geranium  oils  vary 
from  $12  per  pound  for  the  Spanish  to  $2.25  for  the 
Turkish  oil;  and  ginger-grass  oil,  which  is  conceded  to 
be  only  another  name  for  an  inferior  Turkish  oil,  some- 
times highly  adulterated,  quoted  at  $1.10  per  pound. 
Certainly  here  seems  to  be  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
clever  manipulator." 

Mr.  Kebler  points  out  the  close  similarity  of  rose 
geranium  oils,  calling  attention  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  combined  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  such 
combinations. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

11,754.  Soap  and  Soap  Powder.  Davis  &  Marston, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  The  word  "Cricket,"  or  the 
representation  of  a  cricket. 

41.834.  Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and  Sachet  Powders. 
Ladd  &  Coffin,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  words 
"Cake  Walk." 

41.835.  Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and  Sachet  Powders. 
Ladd  &  Coffin,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  word 
"Edeol." 

41.836.  Toilet  Soap.  Frank  M.  Coulter,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.    The  representation  of  a  lemon. 

41.837.  Soap.  Puck  Manufacturing  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  The  word  "Puck's,"  associated 
with  a  representation  of  the  character  known 
as  "Puck,"  the  figure  being  represented  as 
holding  in  one  hand  a  hat  and  in  the  other  a 
cake  of  soap  having  the  word  "Puck"  thereon. 

41.838.  Laundary  Soap.  F.  P.  Garrettson  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    The  word  "Aquidneck." 

LABELS. 

10,642.  Title,  "Soapex."  (For  washing  compound.) 
W.  B.  Hollingshead  Company,  New  York. 
NY. 

10,646.  Title,  "Klenzene."  (For  washing  powder.) 
Jarrell  &  Turner,  East  on,  Md. 

PRINTS. 

882.     Title,  "Hasn't  Scratched   Yet."     (For    scouring 
soap.)     The  Bon- Ami  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemisent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Con- 
necticut Fat  Eendering  Company  was  held  on  January 
11,  when  action  was  taken  on  the  increase  of  capital  to 
$50,000. 


■  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  9. — Henry  S.  Goslee,  of  Glas- 
tonbury, was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Erickson  Soap 
Company  on  Smith  street,  on  an  application  made  to  the 
superior  court  by  Sidney  E.  Clarke,  counsel  for  Louis 
Erickson,  former  president  of  the  company.  Daniel  A. 
Markham  was  accepted  as  surety  in  the  sum  of  $500  for 
the  receiver.  Attorney  John  Eobinson,  representing 
some  of  the  parties  interested,  said  the  money  to  be 
handled  by  the  receiver  would  probably  not  exceed  $700. 
The  former  president  of  the  company  and  the  directors 
had  a  disagreement,  Mr.  Erickson  being  deposed  and 
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suit  commenced  against  him  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract. Mr.  Erickson  then  commenced  suit  to  wind  up 
the  business.  Henry  W.  Harris  and  Alfred  B.  Wilson 
were  appointed  appraisers.  Judge  Case  refused  to  issue 
order  of  sale  until  the  appraisers  have  valued  the  prop- 
erty. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  has  been  called  for  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  4  in  New  York  City.  Following  the  regular 
business  meeting  there  will  be  a  dinner  and  a  vaudeville 
performance  on  February  4.  The  entertainment  com- 
mittee includes  F.  E.  Watermeyer,  representing  Fritzsche 
Bros. ;  0.  G.  Euler,  of  Euler  &  Bobeson,  and  Bichard  A. 
Hudnut. 


Incorporated :  Lautz  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  capital 
$1,000,000.  Frederick  C.  M.  Lautz,  Carl  A.  Lautz  and 
0.  J.  Lautz  will  manufacture  soap  and  glycerine. 


Peddieord  &  Hess  have  purchased  the  Ludlow  Soap 
Factory  in  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  and  will  enlarge 
and  operate  the  plant. 


Marinette,  Wis.,  Jan.  15 — The  Minnesota  Soap  Com- 
pany of  St.  Paul  has  purchased  the  factory  of  the  Mar- 
inette Soap  Company  in  this  city,  and  will  operate  it  for 
a  time.  The  consideration  was  $5,000.  The  local  com- 
pany has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years'  and 
has  a  large  factory. 


One  of  the  best  advertised  soap  factories  just  now  is 
the  Home  Soap  Co.,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  whose  erection 
of  a  new  factory  is  opposed  by  near-by  residents.  Pend- 
ing legal  steps  the  construction  goes  merrily  on  and  the 
amount  of  free  advertising  which  the  company  is  getting 
out  of  the  movements-  of  the  opposition  is  something  to 
be  envied.  Besidents  of  the  vicinity  claim  that  in  grant- 
ing a  license  for  the  location  of  the  factory,  the  Board  of 
Health  committed  an  offense  which,  if  it  did  not  smell 
to  heaven  now,  would  do  so  as  soon  as  the  factory  will 
start  operations.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
Health  there  were  present  people  from  Millbury,  Mill- 
bury  Junction,  and  even  a  delegation  from  Worcester. 
It  seems  a  pity  the  factory  was  not  quite  ready  to  dis- 
tribute samples. 


General  Appraiser  I.  F.  Fischer  handed  down  a  de- 
cision sustaining  the  protest  of  the  American  Express 
Company  to  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers against  the  classification  of  certain  merchandise 
by  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  merchandise  consissted  of  soap  pencils  and  was 
assessed  for  duty  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  par- 
agraph 208  of  the  tariff  act,  as  manufactures  of  wood. 


The  importers  claimed  the  pencils  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent,  under  section  6  of  the  act,  as  unenumerated  articles. 
The  testimony  before  the  board  showed  that  the  pencils 
were  composed  in  part  of  wood  and  part  of  soap,  the 
chief  value  being  of  soap.  Mr.  Fischer  held  that  as  there 
was  no  specific  duty  on  soap  the  merchandise  should  come 
under  section  6. 


Incorporated :  Crescent  Soap  Company,  ot  New  York 
City;  capital,  $5,000.  Directors,  H.  P.  Wallenstein  and 
Julius  Looser,  of  New  York  City,  and  C.  Archibald 
Keller,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Kaiser  &  Ziegerufass  have   completed   their  packing 
and  soap  plant  in  Winona,  Minn. 


The  Tripoline  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Beaumont, 
Texas,  has  been  incorporated;  object,  to  manufacture 
scouring  soap.  Capital  $500,000.  President,  E<  H.  Car- 
roll; vice-presidents,  Walter  Crawford,  George  W.  Car- 
roll; treasurer,  J.  L.  Cunningham;  secretary,  Lewis  H. 
Scurlock. 


The  Auburn  Soap  &  Chemical  Company,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  has  certified  to  the  secretary  of  state  that  one- 
half  or  its  capital  of  $10,000  has  been  paid  in,  $4,000 
in  cash  and  $1,000  in  property. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  now  proud  in  the  possession  of  a 
soap  factory,  promoted  by  the  Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem- 
ical Co.  The  officials  of  the  new  enterprise  are:  Pres- 
ident, Frank  E.  Pierson;  vice-president,  Edward  H. 
Bridgman;  treasurer  and  manager,  Howard  G.  Miller. 
These,  with  Charles  K.  Ferry,  A.  W.  Plumb  and  Frank 
Russell,  comprise  the  stockholders  and  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


The  real  estate  of  the  Chickasaw  Soap  Co.,  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  as  well  as  its  machinery,  materials  and 
soap  on  hand,  were  advertised  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  on  January  20. 


Matern  Gerbig  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Cumberland 
Soap  Company  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  William  Brechler. 
who  will  continue  the  business  with  Mr.  Ernest  Jahn, 
who  was  Mr.  Gerbig's  partner. 


Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  Jan.  13.— The  J.  O.  Draper  Soap 
Company,  which  has  been  operating  its  plant  on  Front 
street  for  some  time,  has  sold  out  to  Swift  &  Co.,  and 
soap  is  no  longer  being  manufactured  at  the  Front  street 
factory. 


The  American  Chemical  Co.,  manufacturers  of  soda, 
640  to  646  Carr  Street,  and  C.  H.  &  D.  B.  E.,  Cincin- 
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nati,  Ohio,  of  which  W.  D.  Grote  is  the  proprietor,  have 
found  it  necessary,  owing  to  increased  trade,  to  open  a 
branch  house  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  have  leased  a  ware- 
house for  a  term  of  years  in  that  city  at  North  Levee  and 
Carr  Street,  which  is  located  on  the  Terminal 
R.  R.,  with  offices  in  the  Granite  Building, 
Room  210.  B.  C.  Cadwell.  who  has  been  their 
cashier  at  Cincinnati,  has  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
and  is  manager  of  that  branch.  This  will  great- 
ly facilitate  shipments'  for  their  western  and  south- 
western trade,  and  will  also  enable  them  to  fill  spot 
orders.  They  earnestly  solicit  inquiries  for  goods  in 
their  line  as  mentioned  in  their  advertisement  in  this 
issue  on  page  144. 


loss,  estimated  at  $30,000,  is  to  be  ascribed  largely  to 
inadequate  water  mains  in  that  part  of  the  city. 


Matern  Gerbig  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  who  has  just 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Cumberland  Soap  Works, 
will  make  a  visit  to  Germany,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
and  may  possibly' decide  to  remain  there  permanently. 


We  regret  very  much  to  learn  that  the  factory  of 
ihe  Wiehle  Soap  Co.,  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  January  22,  only  two  days  after  we 
received  a  letter  from  the  firm  showing  them  to  be  in 
the  most  flourishing  activity.  The  factory  is  described 
?s  the  oldest  manufacturing  industry  in  Ironton.     The 


Kansas  'City,  Mo.,  Jan.  15. — Work  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  superstructure  of  building  "No.  2"  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company's  soap  factory  in  Armour- 
dale  will  be  begun  next  week.  The  foundations  are  fin- 
ished and  the  brick  and  concrete  piers  between  the  walls 
have  been  almost  completed.  This  building  will  have 
two  floors.  It  will  be  436  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  for 
half  the  length  and  50  feet  for  the  other 'half.  It  will 
contain  the  oil  refinery,  lye  house,  glycerine  works, 
power  house  and  machine  shops.  The  wall  at  the  east 
end  of  the  main 'building  has  been  built  high  enough  for 
the  second  story  ceiling.  The  other  walls  are  up  to  the 
second  floor  and  the  work  of  construction  is  progressing 
rapidly.  This  building  will  have  four  floors1  and  will  be 
403  by  100  feet.  In  it  will  be  the  main  soap  factory, 
the  general  offices  and  the  packing  and  shipping  depart- 
ments of  the 'plant.  The  walls  of  the  foundations  are 
eleven  feet  and  six  inches  high,  a  height  which  will  be 
sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
buildings  against  any  overflows  of  the  Kaw  River  which 
may  come  in  the  future. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  buildings  finished  and  ready 
for  the  installation  of  machinery  by  May  1.     The  men 


pROM  the  number  of  the  herein  illustrated  crutchers 
and  presses,  which  we  are  selling,  many  of  the 
orders  coming  from  concerns  who  already  have  our 
equipment  and  are  enlarging,  we  are  positive  that  they 
are  giving  satisfaction,  which  after  all  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing. 


GIVE     US     AN 

-OPPORTUNITY 

OF     SERVING 

YOU.    ^  &  j*  jl  j. 


--.j  ■ 


H.     W.     DOPP     CO.,     Niagara  3St° 
====  BUFFALO,    N.    Y.    U.    S.   A.  = 
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in  charge  of  the  work  say  that  unless  weather  conditions 
are  unusually  bad  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  structures  before  that  time.  Before  January 
J  the  men  were  idle  four  days  a  month  because. of  un- 
favorable winter  weather.  So  far  this  month  they  have 
been  able  to  work  about  half  the  time.  About  one  hun- 
dred men  are  now  employed. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


346  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  May - 

field,  Ky. 

347  Lock  wood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

Allpine  Tar  337 
Ammonaptha  347 
Bestever  S86 
Big  iDiun  348 
Bi-Naptha  348 
Bleachem  Soap  341. 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Egg  Tar ;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  ISO 
Gray-beard  348 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Home  Pride  347 
India  Castile  337 
La  Platte  337 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Marigold  106 
Milo  106 

Monahan'*  Green  Soap  341 
Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


0.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Papoose  348 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pow  Wow  348 

Queen  Regent  337 

Quo  Vadis  337 

Raven  Tar  337 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Snow  Float  348 

Summer  Blossoms  33!' 

Sunburst  106 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Top  Notch  106 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Veribest  286 

Violet  Blossoms  337 

Yellowstone  106 

Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  !New  York  City. 
Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hasn't  Scratched  Yet;   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Red  Hot  38 
Bauty  32 
Wheel  32 
Blo-Re-Mo  333 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JACOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


Revolution   In  Soap   Drying. 


We  guarantee  a  saving  of  go  per 
cent,  in  time  and  space  and  an  all- 
round  economical  operation  in  our 
machines. 

Write  to 


American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

120  Liberty  Street   -    -  NEW  YORK 
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BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the  Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

^    ■  «  ■   ^ 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  846 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y.  Empress  Eugenie  115 

345  Colombia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g  Empire  Geranium  8S7 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans.    Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Ancbor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  846 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Bifly-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

CHths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3  ■ 

Colnmbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  9 

Credential  Shaving  Stic      6 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Caltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


England. 
Eureka  S 
Evergreen  28 
Expert  286 


Facine340 

Fairbank  s  Prim  rose  2 

'•  Scouring2 

German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Familv  1 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flannel2 
Flip345 
Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
French  Violette  3 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  846 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Familv  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
llollo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Dactylis  11 

Dermicura  327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  3  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola,  BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  8 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

L'e  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  de  Sevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  8 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  8 
Lotos  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline  300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  8 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Napbthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Ro°e   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old    English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  8 

Our  Own  3 

Oor  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  840 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
"        Pink  298 
Lilv298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marecbal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf-Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  3 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transpaient  Glycer 

ine  8 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring3 
Romola  8 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbos,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile 2 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"       Jockey  clnb  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  387 


Wego  96 

Wendela  3 

Whale  3 

White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

White  Rose  Honey  3 

White  Saxony  3 

White  Wonder  346 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 

Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  8 

World's  Fair  2 

World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.  if  if  if   if   if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

gay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following- 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air'Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factoeies  and  Machineet  Foe  Sale  oe  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertiiing  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

By  a  man  who  has  had  9  years  experience  as  a  Soap  &  Oil 
Chemist,  and  18  years  as  a  Soap  Maker.  Can  make  toilet  and 
Laundry  Soaps  of  all  kinds,  including  the  best  "money  makers 
on  the  market.  Experienced  also  in  Cotton  foots  Soaps  and  the 
extraction  of  glycerin.  Satisfactory  references  given.  Address: 
"J.  F."  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  an  intelligent,  practical  soapmaker, 
with  first-class  references.  Experienced  in  laundry,  toilet  and 
textile  goods,  also  white,  green  and  yellow  soda  and  potash 
soaps,  hard  and  soft,  soap  powder,  scouring,  floating,  transparent, 
etc.  All  letters  confidential  and  returned  if  desired.  If  you 
want  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory  man,  please  address: 
Reasonable  Terms,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale:  A  modern  soap  factoiy  with  best  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing on  an  economical  basis,  located  in  a  fine  city  in  the 
middle  west,  that  can  not  be  excelled  for  market  of  product,  or 
getting  raw  material,  also  best  social  and  educational  facilities. 
Owner  wants  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health;  will  sell  on 
good  terms,  or  with  the  right  party  may  retain  an  interest  in 
same.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  money 
making  business.  Address:  "E.  B.  J."  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Situation  wanted  by  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  soap- 
maker.  Address:  Y.  Z.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  chemist  who  for  many  years  has  been  making  all  and  even- 
kind  of  soaps  and  perfumes,  as  well  as  refined,  bleached  and 
pressed  all  kinds  of  fats  and  oils,  and  has  been  doing  all  chemical 
work  pertaining  thereto,  wishes  to  make  a  change.  Address: 
C.  X.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  young  man,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  soap  business, 
wishes  employment  with  some  Eastern  concern.  If  necessary 
would  invest  money  in  the  business.  Address:  A.  Z.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  wanted  by  a  first-class  soapmaker  in  laundry  and 
toilet;  can  take  charge  of  factory.  Best  of  references  as  to 
character  and  ability,  including  present  employers.  Address: 
B.  Y.,  care  of  this  paper. 


By  an  expert,  all-round  American  soapmaker,  for  years  sup- 
erintendent of  factory.  To  show  good  faith,  will  begin  on  trial 
without  pay  'till  ability  is  proved.  Can  refer  to  everyone  of  past 
employers  without  exception.  Address  :  Frank  W.  Hill,  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PARTNER     WANTED. 

An  up-to-date  business  man,  with  energy  and  some  capital,  in 
a  soap  manufacturing  business  in  a  western  state.  Population 
60,000.  For  full  particulars  address:  W.  C.  M.,  care  of  this 
Journal. 


HARD-WOOD    BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description.     Krell 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  practical  soapmaker,  one  competent  to  take  charge 
of  soap  factory.  Address:  Caswell  &  O'Rourke,  Derby  Line, 
Vermont. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 
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American  Soap  journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 


One 
Half 
Quarter 
Eighth 


Page. 


$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 


3  MONTHS.  ,  6  MONTHS.  |12  MONTHS. 


$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 


$1.35  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 


$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 


SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


Fur  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  tint  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.-,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


ie  "'Wanted  and  For  Sale"  advertisements  in  this 
paperlcontain  several  announcements  this  month,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  able  to  fill  the  several  wants. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an  oil  mill  in  Mar- 
seilles.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  letter,  but 
there  is  something  almost  remarkable  in  our  receiving  it, 
for  it  was  addressed :  — 

Monsieur  Milwaukee, 
Director  of  the  American  Soap  Journal, 

Wisconsin,  Etats  Unis. 
We  believe  that  Monsieur  Milwaukee  is  proud  of  this 
paper,  but  honesty  obliges  us  to  confess  that  only  a  small 
portion    of    him    is    Director    of    the    American    Soap 
Journal. 


We  need  one  copy  each  of  the  April.  1903  and  the 
December,  1903  Soap  Journal;  we  need  them  very 
much,  and  willl  pay  25  cents  for  each.  Who  will  sena 
them  to  us? 


Once  more  we  feel  the  need  of  saying  publicly,  what 
we  have  written  privately  to  many  correspondents  of  late. 
Namely :  We  do  not  intend  to  operate  an  employment 
agency. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  offering  us  a  good  commmis. 
sion,  if  we  will  find  employment  as  a  soap  maker  for  the 
writer.  We  also  have  a  letter  from  a  soap  factory  asking 
us  confidentially  for  a  suitable  soapmaker.  Between  the 
two  it  might  be  easy  for  us  to  make  a  nice  commission ; 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  operate  an  employment  agency. 

The  cheapest,  quickest,  fairest,  way  of  all  is  to  make 
your  wants  known  in  our  "Wanted"column.  It  costs  a 
minimum  amount  of  money  only;  it  is  conducted  in  an 
absolutely  impartial  way;  it  refuses  any  chance  for  a 
"commission;"  and  we  do  not  intend  to  operate  an  em- 
ployment agency. 

We  hope  that  all  good  soapmakers  will  find  a  good 
position,  and  that  all  good  soap  factories  will  find  good 
soapmakers.  Our  "Wanted"  column  will  do  more  to 
bring  this  about  than  anything  that  ever  happened,  but 
WE  DO  NOT  INTEND  TO  OPERATE  AN  EM- 
PLOYMENT AGENCY ! 


One  of  our  subscribers  who,  from  time  to  time,  gives  us 
a  hint  that  may  do  some  good  to  other  readers  without 
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hurting  him,  and  who  has  read  the  late  issues  of  this 
paper  as  carefully  as  he  did  those  of  ten  years  ago,  re- 
marked in  a  recent  letter :  "A  mean  cuss  is  he,  who  only 
chops  down  trees  and  does  not  plant  new  ones  for  those 
coming  after  him." 

This  observation,  (made  evidently  after  reading  Mr. 
Moulies's  contribution),  was  intended  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  fact,  it  means  that  those  profiting  from  the 
good  things  given  freely  by  readers  of  this  paper,  should 
not  be  content  to  just  take  the  profit.  They  should  en- 
deavor to  reciprocate. 


eiation.     It  is  well  worth  reading,  even  if  you  are  not 
a  perfumer. 


Eeading,  as  we  do,  week  a^rer  week,  a  large  "number 
of  trade  papers  from  Europe,  we  have  often  noticed 
strange  paragraphs  that  almost  peremptorily  called  for 
some  comment  on  our  part;  but  on  second  thought  we 
usually  conclude  that  but  few  of  our  readers  would  be 
really  interested  in  the  same  and  so  we  pass  them  by,  as 
a  rule.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  curiosity  that  we 
lately  observed  which  we  cannot  keep  ourselves  from  re- 
marking about,  to-wit: 

From  German  soap  papers  we  learn  that  the  ever- 
present  "law"  forbids  small  soap  makers,  working  alone 
or  with  only  one  or  two  emplo}res,  from  holding  them- 
selves out  as  soap  "manufacturers,"  it  being  held  that 
such  an  establishment  is  only  a  "work  shop"  and  that  its 
owner,  in  using  the  pretentious  designation  of  "factory" 
or  "manufacturer,"  creates  the  impression  among  the 
consumers  that  he  has  greater  manufacturing  facilities 
than  is  really  the  case,  and  that  therefore  he  is  guilty 
of  "unfair  competition." — It  would  seem  to  any  but  the 
very  narrowest  minded  persons,  that  so  long  as  a  con- 
sumer chooses  a  certain  brand  of  soap  at  the  price  asked, 
it  makes  no  difference  in  how  large  an  establishment  it 
was  made !  To  deny  the  small  soap  maker  the  right  to 
call  himself  a.  manufacturer  is  on  its  face  an  absurdly 
small,  hair-splitting,  mean  piece  of  business,  so  small 
indeed  that  we  at  first  did  not  comment  on  it  at  all. 

But  just  now  we  read  in  one  of  these  German  papers 
the  cool  statement  that  the  name  "Soap  Powder"  is  the 
ordinary  designation  in  Germany  for  all  washing  pow- 
ders, including  those  containing  no  soap  whatever. 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  Germany  it  is  not  consid- 
ered unfair  to  sell  the  consumer  washing  soda  under  tbe 
name  of  soap;  but  if  a  small  producer  calls  himself  a 
manufacturer,  then  the  large  producers  in  company  with 
the  law  convict  him  for  misleading  the  consumer ! 


We  wish  to  set  right  one  of  our  expressions  of  opinion 
in  the  February  Journal,  in  which  we  quite  inadvert- 
ently chose  our  words  so  as  to  say  something  different 
from  what  we  actually  meant.  Y\e  stated  that  it  was 
"surprising  that  usually  serious-minded  people  could 
take  up  the  argument  against  the  hygienic  value  of  soap 
in  earnest."  Now,  it  certainly  is  surprising  that  such 
a  paper  as  the  Lancet  could  give  space  to  a  foolish  letter 
of  a  certain  correspondent,  who  could  think  of  no  other 
way  of  becoming  famous  than  to  "discover"  that  soap  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  sorts  of  diseases.  "  And  it  is  equally 
surprising  that,  so  foolish  a  proposition  should  occupy 
the  serious  thoughts  of  "Professors"  and  "Students," 
who  thereupon  felt  at  once  a  crying  need  of  replying  to 
this  letter. 

The  whole  thing  looked  to  us  about  the  same  as  though 
some  person  claimed  to  have  discovered  that  two  times 
two  was  nineteen,  and  that  the  "Professors"  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry  felt  called  upon  to  disprove  the  the- 
ory. 

The  whole  performance  was  too  widespread  to  quite 
ignore  it,  and  too  foolish  to  take  seriously,  but  in  so 
much  as  it  could  injure  the  consumption  of  soap,  it  was 
but  right  for  any  one  interested  in  soap  "to  take  up  the 
question  in  earnest."  In  our  statement,  therefore,  we 
meant  (but  forgot)  to  exclude  all  who  have  a  real  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  soap. 


From   Correspondents. 


The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  manufacturing 
perfumers  at  their  meeting  last  month,  as  printed  on 
another  page  of  this  paper,  shows  much  good  resulting 
from  properly  directed  efforts  of  a  well-organized  asso- 


IN  A  REMINISCENT  STRAIN. 

February  15.  1904. 
Dr.  Gatlimann. 

Dear  Friend : My  condition  of  health  is 

not  so  very  bad;  I  have  no  organic  trouble;  just  a  little 
played  out.  My  stomach  does  not  work  right,  like  a  ket- 
tle of  soap  which  does  not  work  as  it  should — there  is 
some  fault  with  the  "stock,"  or  else  it  is  badly  manipu- 
lated. 

The  "List  of  Brands"  received.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  interest,  for  though  apparently  it  is  nothing  but 
dry  details,  yet  it  has  been,  to  me,  a  history  of  the  soap 
trade  in  the  IT.  S.  for  the  past  50  years.  It  tells  me  of 
some  brands  which  I  had  entirely  forgotten;  once  they 
were  money-makers.  They  were  known  from  New  York 
to  California,  but  at  last  they  ran  on  the  rock  of  adver- 
sity or  were  badly  handled  and  went  to  pieces  in  a  col- 
lision.    They  are  now  forgotten  wrecks. 

My  object  in  buying  the  list  was  to  see  if  any  one  had 
selected  or  used  a  title  which  had  been  evolved  in  my 
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mind  and  which  I  thought  would  be  exactly  suited  to  a 
soap  we  thought  of  making.  Sure  enough,  there  was 
the  very  name  I  had  originated!  So  far  as  I  know  it  is 
not  in  use  now,  though,  and  I  may  write  the  owner 
about  it.    .  Yours  truly, 


|  This  writer  is  a  large  soap  manufacturer,  taking  a 
vacation  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  As  it  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  write  so  interestingly,  we  hope  other 
manufacturers  will  see  the  good  points  of  a  vacation. — 
Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


A  FALSE  REPORT  CORRECTED. 

Pawtueket,  R.  I.,  Feb.  10,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :  We  note  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  1st  an  item 
stating  that  "J.  0.  Draper  &  Co.  had  sold  out  their  busi- 
ness to  Swift  &  Co.  and  that  the  soap  manufactory  on 
Front  street  would  be  closed." 

This  is  an  error  and  we  wish  you  co  correct  it.  We 
are  still  making  soap  on  Front  street  and  our  business  is 
on  the  increase. 

We  did  sell  our  grease  collecting  teams  to  Swift  &  Co. 
and  that  was  all ;  we  are  running  our  business  as  we  have 
done  and  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  Swift  &  Co. 
or  any  other  firm. 

We  would  like  to  know  the  source  of  your  informa- 
tion,  so  we  can  write  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  0.  Draper  &  Co. 


A  NEW  CANDIDATE. 

February  18,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :     I  am  in  the  market  to  buy  a  medium  size 
soap  factory.     If  you  hear  of  any  such  opportunity  I 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  refer  the  parties 
to  me.     Thanking  you  in  advance, 
Tours  truly, 


[Anxious  as  we  are  to  serve  our  readers,  we  would 
be  swamped  altogether  with  work,  if  we  were  to  under- 
take such  commissions.  Our  "'Wanted  and  For  Sale," 
page  takes  the  best  of  care  of  such  wants,  better  than  Ave 
can  personally,  and  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. — Editor 
A.  S.  J.] 


EXIT  SOAP. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir :  As  you  have  expressed  a  fondness  for  ob- 
taining facts  in  reference  to  new  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  soap,  the  enclosed  clipping  from  "The  Ameri- 
can Inventor"  may  prove  of  interest.     Perhaps  you  are 


already  acquainted  with  this  so-called  "soap  fruit,'"  and 
if  so,  won't  you  kindly  send  us  some  particulars,  so  that 
we  can  get  our  inventive  skill  at  work  designing  ma- 
chinery for  the  economical  handling  of  same,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  "Progressive  American"  will  soon  begin 
to  plant  forests  of  same  to  do  away  with  the  ever  costly 
materials  now  in  use  for  the  production  of  soap. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HOUCHIN  &  HUBER. 

[Enclosure :] 

The  soap  tree  of  Algeria,  the  Sapindus  utilis,  is  to 
be  used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  tree  produces  a  fru^which  when  ripe  is  about 
the  size  of  a  chestnut,  smooth  and  plump.  The  color 
varies  from  yellowish-green  to  brown,  and  the  inside 
is  of  a  dark  color  and  contains  an  oily  kernel.  If  care- 
fully chosen,  a  cutting  from  this  tree  in  the  course  of 
two  years  reaches  the  height  of  six  feet.  It  does  not, 
however,  reach  maturity  until  its  sixth  year,  when  it 
bears  from  25  to  100  kilogrammes  of  fruit. 

The  methods  of  treating  the  fruit  to  obtain  from  it 
its  saponaceous  properties  are  varied,  water  or  alcohol 
being  generally  used.  The  cost  of  production  and  man- 
ufacture are  alike  small,  and,  owing  to  theabsence  of  all 
alkaline  properties,  it  is  said  to  be  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  soap  of  commerce. 


SOAP  PREMIUMS  WANTED. 

February  6,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir :  If  you  could  furnish  us  with  the  names 
of  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  premiums  suitable  for 
the  soap  trade,  we  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  etc. 


[If  anyone  is  prepared  to  supply  this  demand,  we  are 
ready  to  give  him  the  name  and  address  of  the  enquirer. 
—Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


SOAP  MACHINERY  WANTED. 

Rock  Island,  Que.,  Feb.  15,  1904. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:     We  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
small  soap  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  and 
laundry.     Can  you  furnish  the  address  of  some  one  who 
will  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same  ? 
Yours  truly, 

Colonial  Soap  Co. 


WHITE-WASH  ON  TAP. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal : 

The  "Weekly  Industrial  Record"  of  January  8,  1904. 
publishes  an  article  headed  "Adulterated  Turpentine," 
written  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Tennille  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
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istry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  on  the  subject  of 
'Adulteration  of  Turpentine."  He  says  that  complaints 
have  been  made  of  an  adulteration  of  turpentine  and  so 
much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  matter  that  a  number  of 
samples  were  collected  for  examination,  and  analysis, 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  these  samples  were  found 
to  contain  adulterants.  He  points  out  as  "adulterant 
usually  encountered  in  sophisticated  turpentine,  petro- 
leum, in  one  or  more  of  its  fractions."  He  says  that  tur- 
pentine is  used  chiefly  as  a  diluent  and  solvent  in  the 
preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes  and  that  adulterated 
turpentine  works  harm  to  the  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer of  the  finished  product  both  as  to  financial  loss 
and  personal  inconvenience."  He  concludes  by  saying : 
"In  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  principal  turpentine  pro- 
ducing states,  there  are  laws,  enacted  last  year,  prohibit- 
ing under' penalty,  the  adulteration  of  turpentine,  and 
prohibiting  also  the  marketing  of  any  turpentine,  as 
"Pure  Spirits  of  Turpentine"  except  that  manufactured 
by  the  distillation  of  the  gum.  There  have  been  remark- 
ably few  instances  on  the  part  of  producers  to  ship 
adulterated  turps,  and  in  every  case,  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  both,  the  attempt  has  been  discovered  by  the 
rigid  inspection  system  and  the  adulterated  stuff  confis- 
cated.   Adulterations    of    turpentine,    therefore, 

SHIPPED  FROM   GEORGIA  AND   FLORIDA  ARE   MADE   AFTER 

the  product  leaves  producer's  hands."  That  remark- 
able communication  ignores  the  fact  that  the  charge  is 
made  that  the  adulteration  begins  at  the  still  and  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  adulteration  by  petroleum.  It 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  turpentine  is  used  in  medicine 
externally  and  internally.  And  as  for  the  "farcial"  laws 
sumer  and  how  that  "White-wash"  will  stand.  My  au- 
thorities are: — 

First,  an  editorial  of  the  Industrial  Record  as  follows : 
"J.  E.  Parker,  chief  inspector  of  naval  stores  for  Flor- 
ida acting  under  the  statute  of  1903  making  it  illegal 
to  make  adulterated  turpentine,  "rounded  up"  twenty- 
one  barrels  of  it  last  week,  which  upon  inspection  proved 
to  have  had  three  gallons  of  kerosene  to  each  barrel. 
It  was  turned  over  to  Hon.  A.  G.  Hartridge,  states  at- 
torne}f,  and  was  sold  last  Monday,  bringing  45  cents  a 
gallon.  The  proceeds,  something  over  four  hundred 
dollars,  was  turned  over  to  the  fine  and  forfeiture  fund 
of  this  state." 

Second,  "Florida  Times  Union,"  January  19,  1904, 
an  article  headed  "Adulterated  Turpentine  Sold." 
"Acting  under  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Deputy 
"Sheriff  Edward  Williams  yesterday  sold  at  public  auc- 
"tion  96314  gallons  of  adulterated  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
"The  order  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Florida 
"vs.  the  National  Transit  and  Terminal  Company,  to 
"which   company  the  turpentine  had   been  .consigned. 


"The  adulterated  spirits  sold  for  45  cents  per  gallon, 
"the  entire  lot  bringing  $433.58.  It  was  bought  by  S. 
"A.  Williams." 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Kerosene  selling 
at  45  cents  a  gallon  is  fine,  is  it  not  ? 

Adulterated  turpentine  turned  loose  on  the  market, 
legally,  after  having  been  confiscated!  Shades  of 
Jericho !  is  there  any  "farcial  performance"  that  can 
beat  that?  Oh!  please  tell  me.  And  of  course  the 
purchaser  has  not  paid  45  cents  per  gallon  for  fun;  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  sell  it  at  a  profit. 
And  that  is  how,  myDear  Doctor,  the  consumer  is  pro- 
tected. Perhaps  some  of  your  patients  will  have  to  take 
some  of  that  very  same  confiscated  spirits  of  petroleum; 
clear,  dear,  what  kind  of  white-wash  Mr.  Tennille  has 
given  us !  And  he  did  not  allude  to  the  impurities 
mixed  with  the  gum  before  and  at  the  operation  of  dis- 
tilling. What  for,  anyhow?  The  editor  of  the  Indus- 
trial Record  referring  to  my  "exposure"  told  me  that 
I  ought  to  know  that  turpentine  purifies  itself  !  I  bet 
that  you  had  not  thought  of  that!  Of  course,  no;  if 
you  had,  you  would  not  have  published  my  exposure.  It 
is  just  like  a  "vegetable  soup"  in  which  you  put  the 
vegetables  without-  washing  them.  Imagine  carrots, 
cabbages,  onions  and  all  kinds  of  other  vegetables  dug 
up  with  some  chunk  of  manure  hanging  on  the  roots; 
some  "earth  worm"  entwined  around  the  trunk ;  some 
of  these  green,  plump  things,  comfortably  installed  in 
the  cozy  folds  of  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  looking  the 
very  image  of  supreme  happiness,  and  you  put  all  that 
into  the  pot,  and  call  that  a  pure  "vegetable  soup !" 
Well,  that  is  just  what  the  Pure  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
is  and  will  be  until  the  impurities  are  eliminated  before 
the  distilling  of  the  gum  takes  place;  and  it  is  that 
"pure  stuff"  that  you  are  compelled  to  give  to  your 
patients. 

For  your  next  issue  I  shall  reply  to  Prof.  Herty's  let- 
ter. It  is  true  that  he  refers  to  "your  correspondent  of 
Jacksonville"  without  naming  me,  but  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  means  me,  knowing  of  no  other 
correspondent  of  your  paper  here.  By  that  time  Prof. 
Herty  will  not  be  so  much  pressed  by  work  in  the  woods 
as  the  "catting  of  boxes"  and  the  placing  of  the  cups 
will  be  over  in  a  few  days  and,  perhaps,  he  will  find 
time  for  the  "personal"  controversy  referred  to  in  his 
letter.  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Moulie. 


Meeting  of  the  Manufacturing 
Perfumers. 

As  previously  announced,  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  was  held 
in  New  York  last  month.     Bichard  A.  Hudnut  presided 
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and  in  his  opening  address  spoke  of  several  important 
suggestions  made  by  members,  as  follows : 

First : — "We  think  if  the  newspapers  would  have  more 
to  say  about  American  perfumes  in  general  it  would  be 
more  popular  to  use  them." 

Second : — "The  year  has  been  good  for  business,  but 
with  an  expense  for  handling  our  product,  which  is  more 
than  it  should  be,  on  account  of  the  evils  we  have  time 
and  again  discussed,  and  which  we  suppose  all  our  con- 
freres are  subjected  to." 

Third : — "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  makers  of  per- 
fumers' glassware  in  this  country  are  so  bound  together 
that  they  have  practically  eliminated  competition  so  that 
requests  for  quotations  on  specified  bottles  result  in 
identical  quotations  from  each  glass  house  applied  to, 
and  full  information  regarding  the  quotations  is  sup- 
plied to  all  glass  houses  interested ;  also,  since  those  same 
houses  have  in  the  past  year  reduced  their  cash  discount 
from  two  (2)  per  cent,  to  one  (1)  per  cent.,  and  regular 
terms  from  sixty  days  to  thirty  days,  and  restricted  to 
not  later  than  May  1st,  time  allowed  for  taking  out  bot- 
tles made  up  on  contracts,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  good  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association 
demands  the  breaking  up  of  this  monopoly." 

Fourth : — "Your  circular  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  re- 
ceived. Replying  thereto  would  say  that  the  most  un- 
businesslike methods  which  come  to  our  notice  is  sell- 
ing the  retailer  at  jobbing  prices  in  small  quantities, 
and  prepaying  freight  on  small  orders.  We  consider  that 
quantity  should  govern  the  discounts  and  freight.  From 
the  inclosed  letter  you  will  see  that  for  some  time  past 
we  have  been  influenced  into  using  the  same  methods, 
but,  as  we  believe  it  unbusinesslike,  and  has  worked 
harm  to  our  trade,  and  an  annoyance  to  us,  we  resolve 
to  discontinue  the  practice. 

"In  regard  to  foreign  goods  which  we  compete  with 
most  our  experience  is  that  so  many  cheap  domestic 
goods  at  ruinous  prices  are  thrown  upon  the  market  with 
schemes  that  it  prejudices  the  consumer  in  favor  of 
foreign  makes.  However,  we  deem  it  of  little  conse- 
quence what  we  may  advise  or  suggest  as  probably  all 
'unmereantile  and  unbusinesslike'  methods  have  been 
presented  at  previous  meetings  of  the  association,  and 
no  definite  action  taken  except  to  refer  the  same  to  a 
committee." 

Fifth : — "We  are  all  allowing  our  agents  a  larger 
latitude  in  making  prices  and  terms  than  we  should — 
so  competition  forces  prices  which  are  at  best  very  low 
— still  lower.  It  is  very  expensive  with  the  great  com- 
petition. The  large  value  agents  put  on  their  services, 
and  the  small  return  they  give  us  to  do  a  small  business. 
We  should  get  better  prices  and  sell  on  short  time.  Is 
a  consolidation  possible?  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
foreign  goods  will  have  the  preference  over  our  own  in 


sale,  while  I  am  sure  we  give  the  trade  50  per  cent,  bet- 
ter values.  I  can  only  see  the  situation  and  regret  that 
I  cannot  suggest  a  remedy." 

The  membership  of  the  association  at  present  is  made 
up  by  57  active  and  59  associate  members. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  in  his  report 
stated  that 

"The  attention  of  the  board  was  called  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Fraternal  Relations  to  the 
fact  that,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  same  name  of  a  per- 
fume was  being  used  by  more  than  one  firm  and  he  re- 
quested that  suitable  action  be  taken  thereon.  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  attention  was  called  to  Article  I  of  the 
By-Laws,  which  provides  that : — 

"To  the  Executive  Board  may  be  referred  disputes 
between  members,  relative  to  names,  patents,  trade- 
marks, etc.,"  and  that  inasmuch  as  this  provision  is  per- 
missory  and  not  mandatory  and  is  intended  to  afford 
aggrieved  members  the  opportunity  adjusting  their  dif- 
ferences, it  is  not  competent  for  this  board  to  take  action 
upon  the  use  of  any  names  by  more  than  one  firm  until 
the  matter  shall  have  been  referred  to  it  by  the  aggrieved 
members. 

No  complaints  during  1903  have  come  before  this 
board.  It  is,  therefore,  not  officially  known  that  any 
grievances  or  differences  of  opinion  exist.  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  a  greater  use  of  the  provision 
quoted  would  be  advantageous  and  that  if  a  larger  use 
of  the  board  as  a  medium  for  settling  differences  were 
made  it  would  promote  the  general  harmony." 

The  chairman  also  stated  that  (as  previously  reported 
in  the  American  Soap  Journal)  the  plan  of  making  a 
collective  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  had  been  abandoned. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  reported : — 

"At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  your  committee  had 
the  honor  to  report  that  no  great  activity  was  required 
of  it  during  1902.  Similar  conditions,  so  far  as  active 
work  in  respect  to  injurious  legislation  before  Congress 
is  concerned,  have  existed  during  1903,  and  your  com- 
mittee has  therefore  comparatively  little  to  report  in 
that  direction. 

"It  is  satisfactory  when  no  such  legislation  requires 
the  attention  from  the  association,  for  in  these  matters 
there  is  so  much  uncertainty  that  it  often  has  the  effect 
of  unsettling  business  and  creating  conditions  injurious 
to  trade,  and  these  are  particularly  liable  to  exist  when 
changes  in  the  tariff  are  being  considered.  There  is 
hope  on  the  part  of  some  who  are  averse  to  the  protec- 
tion of  home  industries  that  Congress  will  make  many 
changes  in  our  present  tariff  laws.  Let  us  hope  that  no 
such  unfortunate  condition  may  exist,  for  it  will  have 
injurious  effect  not  only  upon  our  own,  but'  upon  all 
business  interests  throughout  the  country." 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Interests  had  sent  a  report 
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the  burden  of  which  was  that  any  agreement  as  to  uni- 
formity of  prices,  discounts,  terms,  freight  rebates,  con- 
signment of  goods,  etc.  was  not  practical  or  possible,  as 
members  of  the  association  desire  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  their  own  way. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  report  was  the  fol- 
lowing of  Theo.  Rickseeker,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Importations  and  Undervaluations  of  Foreign  Goods : 

The  imports  of  manufactured  perfumery  and  toilet 
preparations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
-show  a  total  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of 
$115,172,  or  1644-  per  cent. 

The  actual  totals  being : — 
Imports  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  .$703,868 
Imports  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903 .  .   824,0-10 

The  complete  table  herewith  submitted  shows  that  of 
this  total  the  strictly  perfumery  imports  were: — 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902 $442,168 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903 510,642 

Increase  of  $68,474,  or  15.05  per  cent.  Percentage  of 
increase  in  1902  over  1901  was  20.03  per  cent. 

A  share  of  the  general  increase  is  due  to  increased 
valuations:  also  to  the  increase  in  our  population  and 
prosperity.  But  the  cold  fact  remains  that  government 
statistics  show  a  steady  increase  in  imports  each  year, 
in  the  face  of  an  average  duty  of  66.87  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  for  the  past  three  years  show  an 
average  increase  of  $105,876  each  year. 

The  grand  total  of  imports  plus  the  duty  and  im- 
porter's reasonable  profits  reached  the  total  of  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  last  year,  which  the  American 
people  are  buying  largely  on  a  misapprehension. 

The  last  analysis  of  this  situation  and  the  conclusion 
of  your  committee  is  that  a  remedy  for  this  condition 
should  be  considered  seriously  by  our  association  if  we 
would  stay  this  growing  menace  to  our  interests. 

The  slight  reduction  in  the  average  rate  of  duty  for 
1903  to  66.87  per  cent,  shown  in  the  table  is  due  to  the 
greater  proportionate  increase  in  imports  of  preparations 
named  in  paragraph  70,  as  against  prefumery  strictly. 

The  difficulties  confronting  your  committee  in  the 
discovery  of  leads,  the  detection  of  errors,  abuses  or 
frauds  in  connection  with  importations  of  perfumery 
and  crude  materials  call  for  such  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience as  is  rarely  possessed  by  a  layman. 

On  this  hypothesis  your  committee,  as  reported  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  temporarily  engaged  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  former  United  States  customs  officer,  whose 
credentials  warranted  confidence,  to  investigate  and  re- 
port any  leads  or  evidence  he  might  discover  to  the 
Executive  Board. 

This  preliminary  examination  he  was  to  make  with- 
out charge,  leaving  the  board  to  determine  whether  he 
should  be  thereafter  employed  at  a  fixed  compensation. 


We  were  gratified  that  we  had  secured  a  clean,  skilled 
man  for  this  work;  but  unfortunately  his  death  was  an- 
nounced on  Feb.  22,  last. 

Another  gentleman  offered  his  services,  but  your  com- 
mittee concluded  he  was  not  equipped  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  would  warrant  his  engagement. 

Our  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington  elicited  the  personal  attention  of  Secretary 
Shaw,  whose  instructions  to  the  Appraiser  in  New  York 
secured  interest  and  special  watchfulness  in  his  division 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  secure  any  practical 
assistance  from  our  government  it  is  necessary  to  for- 
mally state  your  case  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the. 
Treasury,  specifying  the  names  of  export  houses  in  Eu- 
rope and  their  consignees  here  that  are  to  be  investigated. 
Also,  that  the  conduct  of  the  secret  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  inviolable,  and  calls  for  the  most  delicate 
handling. 

Last  year's  report  alluded  to  a  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury  in  Europe  with  whom  we  had  conferences,  who 
understood  our  case  and  had  experinece  in  kindred  lines. 
Subsequently  we  asked  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington  if  they  would  not  instruct  him  to  include 
our  interests  in  his  investigations  there.  This  was  de- 
clined, as  the  department  found  it  involved  transferring 
him  to  another  field  which  was  pre-empted. 

In  the  matter  of  errors  in  invoicing  crude  materials  :— 

Last  spring  your  chairman  made  a  short  business  trip 
to  Europe  and  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  certain  of  the 
best  manufacturers  and  distillers  in  various  parts  of 
France  and  Switzerland  if  they  knew  of  any  errors  in 
invoicing  synthetics,  natural  products  or  partly  made 
compounds,  that  called  for  investigation,  and  found  no 
leads  in  this  direction. 

He  also  secured  the  correct  rates  of  discount  for  ex- 
port of  the  various  European  manufacturing  perfumers 
and  supplied  same  to  the  Appraiser's  Department  here. 

The  net  results  of  the  work  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  moral  effect  of  the  fact  that  this  association  is 
alert  to  its  interests,  and  its  helpful  influence  with  gov- 
ernment officials  in  securing  enforcement  of  the  customs 
law  is  certainly  wholesome  and  a  menace  to  those  who 
would  circumvent  them  or  make  false  entries. 

On  April  29,  1903,  our  esteemed  secretary,  Mr.  Davis, 
mailed '  you  excerpts  from  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Reporter  under  dates  of  April  20  and  April  27  also  from 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  World  April  18,  announc- 
ing the  increase  of  17  per  cent,  on  certain  entries  of 
French  imports  of  perfumery  partly  manufactured,  by 
the  Appraiser  and  the  General  Appraiser. 

The  Board  of  Eeappraisement  of  the  United  States 
General  Appraisers  reaffirmed  this,  decision  on  appeal. 
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So,  that,  while  they  do  not    (nor  do  we),  reflect  on 
the  integrity  of  the  importing  house,  the  advance  in 
duties  of  It  per  cent,  stands. 

It  also  transpired  that  the  importers  publicly  ad- 
vanced their  American  wholesale  prices. 

There  is  probably  no  feature  of  the  Appraiser's  duties 
more  troublesome  anil  difficult  than  a  just  appraisement 
of  partially  manufactured  goods. 

And  in  this  condition  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying 
to  the  ready,  conscientious,  luisiness-like  treatment  of 
these  matters  by  the  Appraisers  as  well  as  courtesy 
shown  us. 

As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the  Executive  Board 
authorized  us  to  expend  up  to  $500  for  investigations, 
but  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  incur  any  liability 
so  far.  and  leave  our  successors,  new  men.  with  new 
ideas  and  fresh  energy,  to  continue  the  work. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  promptly  acquaint  them  with 
any  facts  or  leads  bearing  on  questions  involved,  and 
that  they  may  rely  on  that  family  secrecy  necessary  to 
successful  outcome  of  investigation. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Kichardson,  and 
passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  on  Freight  and 
Transportation  be  instructed  to  ascertain  the  date  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion and  present  our  claims  in  writing  for  readjustment 
of  classification  of  freights,  putting  tooth,  toilet  and  face 
powders  at  same  rates  as  soap  valued  at  over  ten  cents  a 
pound  and  perfumes  under  same  rate  as  Florida  water 
and  toilet  waters.  That  this  written  application  be 
signed  by  the  committee  and  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  association.  Also  that  the  committee  con- 
fer with  the  Executive  Board  for  such  action  as  they 
deem  best.  Also  that  the  Executive  Board  provide  a 
seal  of  the  association  to  add  strength  to  all  such  docu- 
ments." 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  H.  S.  Woodworth, 

Vice-President,  Adolph  Spiehler. 

Second  Vice-President,  F.  B.  March. 

Secretary.  James  E.  Davis. 

Treasurer,  Eobert  C.  Eastman. 


J5he  Chemical  Factor  in 
Human   Progress. 

By  Peter  T.  Austen.  Ph.D..  F.  C.  S.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Burgers  College  and  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute.* 

What  is  now  called  chemistry  is  not  an  old  science. 
It  is  true  that  the  name  chemistry  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Chemia  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt.  The 
Arabians,  who  in  the  year  6-10  A.  D.  overran  Egypt, 


obtained  their  knowledge  of  chemistry,  that  is,  the  crude 
rudiments  then  known,  in  that  country,  and  prefixed 
the  Arabic  article  to  the  word,  thus  producing  the  term. 
Alchemy.  The  word  Chemia  first  occurs  in  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  of  the  fourth  century  and  refers  to  the  art 
of  making  gold  and  silver,  and  also  means  the  Secret,  or 
Black  Art. 

In  the  writings  of  Geber,  who  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Arabian  alchemists,  many  chemical  opera- 
tions, such  as  filtration,  distillation,  crystallization  and 
sublimation  were  known,  and  by  their  use  he  produces 
new  substances  and  purifies  known  ones.  A  number  of 
substances  are  described,  as  alum,  green  vitriol,  saltpetre, 
sal-ammoniac,  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia.  the  solvent  for 
gold,  and  also  oxide  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate; 
perhaps,  too,  sulphuric  acid.  Still  it  was  alchemy,  not 
chemistry.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  knowledge  of 
alchemy  had  spread  from  the  academies  of  Spain  all  over 
western  Europe.  In  Spain  was  Eaymund  Dully;  in  Ger- 
many, Albertus  Magnus;  in  France.  Arnold  Villanovus; 
in  England.  Soger  Bacon,  who  was  tried  for  sorcery,  and 
Avho  showed  that  certain  appearances  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency  were  due  to  natural  causes.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  interest  in  the  study  had  still  more  in-  ' 
creased  and  many  new  substances  had  been  discovered. 
The  old  idea  of  Geber  that  all  matter  was  composed  of 
sulphur  and  mercury  was  generally  accepted,  and  now 
Basil  Valentine  adds  a  third  constituent,  salt.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  principles,  and  hence  not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  substances  bearing  their  names.  The 
Aristotelian  symbolic  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water, 
had  been  given  up.  Up  to  about  this  point  chemistry 
had  meant  an  attempt  to  make  gold  and  silver.  Now 
the  era  of  medical  chemistry  began,  and  the  search  after 
the  elixir  vitoe,  a  cure  for  all  ills,  began;  and  in  this 
search  many  valuable  medicines  were  discovered.  Chem- 
istry was  the  servant  of  medicine.  I  might  trace  out 
more  fully  the  development  of  the  science,  but  I  simply 
wish  to  point  out  how  young  a  science  chemistrv  is.  We 
are  now  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  not  yet  is  there  an 
idea  of  a  science  of  chemistrv.  From  about  this  period 
up  to  1770  discussions  and  wordy  wars  were  waged,  wild 
theories  and  speculations  were  advanced  and  refuted, 
but  no  means  were  at  hand  to  enable  the  investigators 
to  apply  exact  measurements  to  the  chemical  changes 
of  matter.  In  1770  the  great  French  investigator, 
Lavoisier,  announced  the  principle  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  proving  it  by  the  use  of  the  balance, 
and  chemistry  became  an  exact  science. 

It  is  hard  to  appreciate  the  enormous  advance  that 
science  had  made  in  the  last  century.  Think  of  the 
marvelous  wealth  of  chemical  knowledge  at  our  disposal 
to-day,  and  then  recall  the  fact  that  onlv  131  vears  ago 
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chemistry  became  an  exact  science.  It  was  seen  then 
that  a  chemical  change  involved  the  weight  of  the  mate- 
rials used.  Discovery  followed  discovery,  and  in  1803 
John  Dalton  gave  to  the  world,  in  intelligible  language, . 
the  first  real  chemical  law,  the  law  of  chemical  combina- 
tion in  definite  and  'constant  proportions,  and  the  first 
real  chemical  theory,  the  atomic  theory.  More  exactly, 
Dalton  pronounded  the  first  quantitative  atomic  theory, 
his  predecessors  having  suggested  only  qualitative  ideas. 
ISTqw  followed  Guy  Lussae's  law  of  combination  by  gase- 
ous volume,  the  wonderful  law  of  Avogadro,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  modern  chemistry,  the  law  of  specific  heats 
by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  the  law  of  isomorphism  by 
Mitscherlich.  I  will  stop  here.  The  precious  metal  had 
been  found.  Many  bad  been  the  prospectors  in  this 
mine  of  wealth.  Here  and  there  a  nugget  had  been 
found,  but  now  the  great  vein  was  opened  and  energetic, 
hardy  workers  bent  to  the  toil.  Discovery  followed  dis- 
covery, ramification  on  ramification  of  noble  metal  was 
disclosed.  The  world  seemed  flooded  by  the  continually 
increasing  additions  to  its  wealth  of  knowledge.  And 
there  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  yield  of  this  wonder- 
ful source.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  discoveries, 
their  applications  to  human  affairs,  and  their  influence 
on  the  development  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  exactly  the  dates  or  beginnings 
of  discoveries.  Almost  every  great  advance*  bears  the 
imprint  of  many  hands,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  just  at  what  point  it  began.  If  Darwin  and  Spen- 
cer did  much  for  the  theory  of  evolution  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Kant,  Goethe,  Lessing,  Herder,  St.  Hil- 
aire  and  Lamarck  also  pondered  over  it,  and  that  seven 
centuries  before  Christ  it  was  agitated.  Several  critics 
in  attempting  to  rob  Darwin  of  his  share  of  this  work 
by  citing  previous  workers  in  the  field,  have  quite  un- 
consciously strengthened  the  theory  by  showing  that  it, 
like  many  others,  has  grown  by  slow  development.  So 
with  the  atomic  theory.  The  seeds  sown  amid  the  specu- 
lations of  Lucretius  about  atoms,  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  shuttlecocks  for  metaphysicians,  germi- 
nating in  more  favorable  soil,  bore  a  flower  of  most  won- 
drous beauty,  the  afomic  theory  of  John  Dalton." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  actually  realize  is 
the  fact  that,  but  a  short  time  ago,  almost  all  of  what 
we  now  term  necessities  of  life  did  not  exist.  Bailroads, 
steamships,  telegraphs,  and  all  the  mechanism  of  our 
'life  to-day  were  then  unknown.  "In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury," writes  Gore,  "we  knew  nothing  of  foreign  wines, 
foods  or  fruits,  watches,  clocks,  steel  pens,  bank  notes, 
checks,  money  orders,  the  postal  system,  police,  tele- 
graphs, paved  streets,  macadamized  roads,  stage  coaches, 
cabs,  omnibuses,  tramways,  railways,  canals,  steam  en- 
gines, steamships,  gas  lighting,  electric  lighting,  photo- 
graphy, bicycles,  sewing  machines,  pianos,  silk,  alpaca, 


wool,  soap,  coal-tar  dyes,  artificial  manures,  phosphorus 
matches,  petroleum  lamps,  articles  of  gutta  percha  and 
india  rubber,  etc.,  and  many  other  conveniences."*  Even 
we  have  seen  the  telephone  take  up  its  place  among  our 
valuable  but  not  always  obedient  servants.  And  many 
of  us  will  probably  live  to  see  thermo-electricity  grow  to 
be  a  giant  who'  shall  place  at  our  disposal  powers  as  yet 
almost  incalculable. 

Eeturning  over  some  of  the  great  chemical  develop- 
ments to  find  a  starting  point  agriculture  appears  to 
be  a  good  field  to  begin  in.  As  agriculture  is  the  oldest 
industry  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  facts  should  have  been  discovered  during  the  cen- 
turies of  its  practice.  But,  before  chemistry  was  de- 
veloped, there  could  be  no  science  of  agriculture.  What 
was  known  was  purely  empirical,  and  no  reason  could 
be  assigned  for  the  result.  Many  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  scientific  agriculture  dates  from  1862,  thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Lieb\g's 
great  work  on  "The  Chemical  Process  of  Vegetable  Nu- 
trition and  the  Laws  of  Agriculture."  Liebig's  first 
work  appeared  in  1840,  and  was  met  with  a  storm  of 
abuse  and  criticism.  But  then  the  world  often  means 
that  one  has  evolved  an  idea  having  some  claim  to  orig- 
inality. It  seemed  particularly  to  vex  the  public  that  a 
chemist  should  meddle  with  agriculture,  and  dare  to 
assail  the  views  of  practical  farmers.  The  book  went 
through  many  editions  and  then  dropped  out  of  notice, 
for,  although  founded  on  correct  principles,  Liebig  had 
erred  in  his  inferences,  and  his  ideas  when  put  into 
practice  failed  entirely.  Liebig  stated  that  the  plant 
lived  on,  or  assimilated,  the  simple  or  inorganic  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  and  converted  them  into  complicated 
organic  substances  such  as  cellulose,  sugar,  albumen,  etc., 
and  that  the  animals  lived  on  the  plant;  that  the  plant 
built  up  complicated  substances  out  of  simple  ones,  and 
that  the  animal  consumed  these  complex  substances  and 
then  converted  them  back  into  simple  substances.  In 
other  words,  the  plant  was  a  synthetic  organism,  and 
the  animal  an  analytic.  To  establish  this,  and  to  found 
upon  it  a  practical  method  of  agriculture  and  physiology, 
was  a  work  so  colossal  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  the 
mighty  intellect  of  Liebig  should  have  failed  at  first  to 
grasp  all  of  the  details.  Liebig  examined  an  immense 
number  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  found 
that  while  the  plants  all  contained  the  same  ash-consti- 
tuents, different  kinds  contained  different  proportions  . 
of  these  mineral  ingredients ;  even  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  as  the  leaves,  the  stalks  or  the  seeds,  con- 
tained varying  relations  of  ash-constituents.  As  a  re- 
sult. Liebig  was  able  to  state  that  every  plant  takes  from 
the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  substances  as  a 
definite  mixture,  and  that  these  substances  will  be  found 
again  in  the  ash,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
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mil  which  the  plant  requires  to  form  its  combustible  parts 
are  taken  up  through  its  leaves  and  roots  from  Hie  at- 
mosphere. If  wheat,  or  corn,  is  grown  on  a  field,  year 
after  year,  in  time  the  mineral  food  of  the  soil  will  be- 
come exhausted  and  the  plants  will  not  thrive,  but  will 
be  dwarfed  and  puny  and  incapable  of  enduring  the 
weather,  or  will  die  of  starvation.  Now,  if  the  proper 
amount  of  mineral  nutriment  be  added  to  the  soil,  the 
plants  will  grow,  and  the  atmosphere  and  mechanical 
nature  of  the  soil  will  look  after  the  rest. 

A  factory  was  established  to  manufacture  artificial 
fertilizers  according  to  Liebig's  idea,  but  after  several 
years  of  trial  it  was  found  that  they  were  a  complete 
failure.  Liebig  knew  that  his  theory  was  right,  but 
was  unable  to  explain  why  it  failed  in  practice.  He 
worked  and  thought,  and  thought  and  worked.  After 
several  years  he  noticed  that  certain  fields  which  he 
had  treated  with  his  fertilizers,  and  which  had  not 
been  bettered  by  them,  began  to  show  slight  but  marked 
and  increasing  signs  of  fertility.  In  the  meantime,  the 
English  farmer,  Lawes,  working  with  a  chemist  named 
Gilbert,  showed  that  fertilizers  would  produce  effects  if 
added  in  a  soluble  form,  and  further  that  ammonia  and 
forms  of  nitrogen  were  not  taken  up  by  the  plants  from 
the  air  alone,  but  that  they  must  be  added  to  the  soil. 
If  these  conditions  were  followed,  the  yield  of  a  field 
\\as  enormously  increased.  Liebig  had  supposed  that  if 
his  fertilizers  were  easily  soluble  in  water  they  would 
soak  through  the  earth  before  the  plant  could  assimilate 
them,  and  had  hence  made  them  as  difficult  soluble  in 
water  as  he  could.  But  Thompson  and  Way  long  ago 
proved  that  surface  soil  had  the  power  to  retain  certain 
substances  when  in  solution.  The  scales  fell  from  Lie- 
big's eyes.  The  mineral  food  of  the  plant  must  be 
placed  on  the  soil  in  soluble  form;  the  soil  would  hold 
it  and  the  roots  would  absorb  it.  In  1862  appeared  the 
new  edition  of  his  great  work  and  agriculture  became  a 
science.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizers  be- 
came an  industry.  It  was  easy  to  find  out  what  was  the 
proper  food  of  any  plant,  and  no  farm  need  suffer  from 
exhaustion.  Since  then  the  progress  in  this  branch  of 
science  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  hard  to  follow  it.  The 
striking  facts  of  this  discovery  have  been  merely  touched 
upon;  there  are  many  minor  ones,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  successful  application  of  the  results 
are  numerous,  but  every  day  shows  advance  in  our  ability 
to  understand  and  apply  them. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  discovery  upon  civiliza- 
tion? We  find  that  agriculture  as  a  livelihood,  indeed, 
as  a  profession,  has  enormously  increased.  The  vast 
deposits  of  fossil  bones,  phosphate  rock,  and  of  guano 
have  been  opened,  and  have  developed  a  great  industry, 
as  well  as  have  increased  the  resources  of  the  world 
many   fold.     Stations  have  been   established  in  many 


places  for  the  examination  of  fertilizers  and  the  deter- 
mination of  their  value  by  chemical  analysis,  and  employ 
a  small  army  of  trained  chemists.  The  education  and 
protection  of  the  farmer  have  become  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  Instead  of  farming  land  until  it 
is  used  up,  or  relying  on  an  empirical  rotation  of  crops, 
the  nutrients  taken  from  the  soil  are  systematically  put 
back.  Careful  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
plant  and  the  effect  of  chemical  fertilizers  enable  us  to 
develop  certain  products  formed  by  the  plant.  Thus 
the  beet  rpot,  by  careful  treatment,  has  been  compelled 
to  produce  a  far  greater  amount  of  sugar  than  formerly, 
and  Germany  has  been  freed  from  her  dependence  on 
other  countries  for  her  supply  of  sugar.  Certain  sub- 
stances have  been  found  to  increase  the  specific  functions 
of  a  plant,  and  so  a  plant  can  be  developed  into  leaves, 
roots,  stalk  or  seed.  Its  stalk  can  be  strengthened  or 
weakened.  In  fact,  we  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
masters  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  in  other  words,  we 
can  make  two  or  even  ten  spears  of  gross  grow  where 
there  was  but  one,  and  each  will  be  bigger  than  the 
original  one. 

No  man  who  has  brains  and  muscle,  and  who  is  not 
afraid  to  work,  need  ever  starve  in  this  country,  where 
land  is  so  plentiful.  Let  us  note  one  fact  here,  which 
is  often  overlooked.  The  great  wave  of  agricultural 
development  has  swept  over  the  West  and  is  rolling 
towards  the  Pacific.  These  pioneers  skim  the  cream. 
When  the  soil  gets  exhausted  they  move  on  to  new 
ground.  This  is  not  an  entirely  beneficial  production. 
We  are  sending  it  is  true,  vast  amounts  of  grain  and 
foodstuffs  to  Europe,  and  money  is  coming  back,  and  in 
what  proportion?  The  mineral  ingredients  of  these 
breadstuffs  are  lost  to  us,  and  soon  we  shall  have  to 
replace  them,  which  will  cost  us  more,  perhaps,  than  we 
have  received.     In  1883  we  exported : — 

Of  wheat $120,000,000 

Of  corn 28,700,000 

In  all $148,700,000 

The  cost  of  production  of  this  was  $60,400,00;  so 
that  one  might  think  there  was  a  profit  of  $88,300,000. 

According  to  Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station,  however,  there  were  in  this  exported 
wheat  and  corn  70,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  40,000  tons  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  21,000  tons  of  potash,  which  are 
worth,  at  market  rates  $33,000,000.  Hence  our  real 
profit  is  only  $55,300,000,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  West.  This  amount  in  time 
must  be  replaced,  or  our  soil  will  become  exhausted. 
So  long  as  Ave  can  draw  on  our  native  supplies,  well 
and  good,  but  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  have 
to  buy  them  back,  and  at  an  advanced  price. 

In  a  word,  then,  Liebsig's  great  discovery  has  done 
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much  to  develop  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
nations,  for  the  independence  of  a  nation  will  be  based 
largely  on  how  well  it  can  feed  its  inhabitants,  that 
is,  its  power  of  endurance.  No  better  result  of  the  won- 
ders that  scientific  agriculture  can  accomplish  may  be 
seen  than  in  the  States  of  'Connecticut  and  Xew  Jersey. 
Look  at  the  thousands  of  acres  reclaimed  from  stone  and 
sterility  and  now  yielding  bountiful  crops  under  scien- 
tific treatment.  Nor  forget  what  honor  is  due  to  the 
men  who,  by  dint  of  sheer  persistence,  grit  and  brains, 
introduced  Liebig's  work  into  this  country,  and  who  have 
educated  the  plain  agricultural  workers  to  such  an  extent 
that  these  States  can  compete  with  others  better  adapted 
by  nature  for  agriculture  production,  who  established  the 
first  agricultural  stations,  after  which  all  of  our  others 
have  been  modeled,  and  to  whom  not  only  these  States 
but  our  whole  country  owes  a  debt  of  millions  of  dollars, 
if  prosperity  can  be  repaid  in  cash.  I  mean  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Haven,  and  Prof.  George 
H.  Cook,  of  New  Brunswick. 

TO   BE   CONTINUED 

A  Method  of  Grading  Soa^ps  a.s  to  their 
Detergent  Power. 

BY  H.  W.  HILLTER. 

As  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  no  method  for  directly 
determining  the  detergent  value  of  a  soap  is  now  known. 
It  is  assumed,  and  with  much  justice,  that  the  value  of  a 
soap  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  combined  fatty  acids 
present,  and  the  valuation  of  soaps  is  now  based  on  the 
determination  of  the  fatty  acids.  Besides  this,  the  de- 
termination of  the  free  alkali  and  of  water  and  various 
filling  materials  is  required.  These  determinations  give 
evidence  on  which  the  valuation  of  the  soap  may  be 
based  and,  to  some  extent,  for  ascertaining  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  made,  but  do  not  give  any  direct  meas- 
ure of  the  value  as  a  cleansing  agent  and,  further,  re- 
quire a  complex  judgment  to  interpret  them. 

The  method  now  proposed  is  based  on  the  study  of 
sodium  in  soaps,  previously  published  in  this  Journal. 
25,  511  and  524.  In  the  articles  indicated,  it  was  found 
that  when  a  solution  of  a  soap  is  made  to  form  drops  be- 
neath the  surface  of  an  oil,  the  number  of  drops  formed 
from  a  given  volume  of  the  solution  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  soap  present  in  the  solution.  Further,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  number  of  drops  formed 
was  a  measure  of  the  emulsifying  power  of  the  given 
soap  solution,  and  that  the  emulsifying  power  was  so 
large  a  part  of  the  cleansing  power  that  it  might  stand 
as  a  measure  of  it,  especially,  since  two  of  the  other 
probable  factors  in  cleansing,  namely,  penetrating  or 
wetting  power,  and  lubricating  power  are  dependent  on 
the  same  physical  properties  as  the  emulsifying  power. 


Soaps  are  used  principally  in  one  or  two  ways.  They 
are  used  with  cold  or  luke-warm  water,  as  in  wool-scour- 
ing and  for  toilet  purposes;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  used  in  boiling  water,  as  in  silk-boiling,  dish-wash- 
ing, and  laundry  work.  A  soap  may  be  of  value  for  one 
of  these  purposes  and  of  comparatively  little  value  for 
the  other.  The  method  proposed  takes  these  two  pecul- 
iar conditions  of  use  into  account  and  attempts  to  grade 
the  soaps  as  to  their  efficiency  for  cold  use  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  use  with  hot  water. 

For  making  the  test  for  efficiency  in  use  with  hot 
water,  the  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
study  of  sodium  palmitate  and  stearate,  but  modified  in 
the  interest  of  greater  constancy  of  results.  The  essen- 
tial part  is  a  pipette  (A)  with  a  capillary  outlet  of  about 
0.5  mm.  internal  diameter  and  a  flat,  horizontal  sur- 
face, about  10  mm.  in  diameter,  from  which  the  drops 
fall.  This  surface  must  be  free  from  capillary  open- 
ings, which  may  contain  air,  as  described  in  a  former 
article.  The  reservoir  of  the  pipette  is  spherical,  that  it 
may  have  a  small  vertical  height  relatively  to  its  volume, 
since  a  great  vertical  height  makes  a  greater  difference 
in  the  pressure  and  consequent  rate  of  flow  at  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  end  of  an  observation.  When 
the  initial  pressure  is  great,  the  rapidity  of  flow  may 
make  the  solution  run  down  in  a  stream  or  cause  the 
drops  to  be  formed  too  rapidly  to  be  easily  counted. 
This  may  be  overcome  by  dipping  the  pipette  more  deep- 
ly into  the  oil;  but  when  that  is  clone  the  latter  drops 
are  formed  more  slowly  than  is  desirable.  By  having 
the  bulb  capacious  in  proportion  to  its  vertical  height 
the  initial  and  final  rates  of  flow  are  nearly  enough  alike 
to  prevent  any  special  difficulty.     The  pipette  holds  5 
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cc.  from  a  mark  on  the  stem  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
capillary.  The  stem  has  an  internal  diameter  of  3mm.. 
wide  enough  to  allow  filling  from  above,  and,  to  facili- 
tate this  method  of  filling,  it  is  widened  at  the  upper 
end  into  a  small  funnel. 

The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  receptacle  for 
the  oil.  which  may  be  a  simple  test-tube,  but  is  prefer- 
ably made  in  the  form  (BC)  indicated  in  the  drawing. 
This  form  maintains  a  more  nearly  constant  pressure 
and  promotes  more  regular  work.  To  maintain  the  ap- 
paratus at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  it  is  supported  in 
a  large  beaker,  which  is  used  as  a  water-bath.  The 
beaker  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  aluminum  with 
its  edges  turned  down  over  the  edge  of  the  beaker,  and 
with  a  performation  cut  in  it  suitable  for  the  insertion 
of  the  apparatus. 

To  make  use  of  the  apparatus,  2  or  3  ce.  of  water  are 
poured  into  B  and  then  followed  by  cc.  of  kerosene.  A 
little  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  previously  heated  on  a 
boiling  water-bath,  is  poured  into  the  pipette  and  shaken 
about,  and  then  blown  out  through  the  capillary,  using 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  as  a  mouth-piece.  This  is  re- 
prated  twin'  more.  Then  the  pipette  is  filled  full,  and 
by  a  strong  pressure  from  the  lungs  the  air  bubbles  are 
forced  out  of  the  capillary  and  washed  away.  The 
pipette,  supported  in  a  cork,  is  placed  in  the  kerosene, 
and  the  number  of  drops  formed  from  5  ec.  of  the  solu- 
tion is  counted.  The  solution,  as  it  flows  from  the 
pipette,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  oil  reservoir  B  and 
overflows  into  C,  while  the  level  of  the  kerosene  remains 
constant  and  the  variation  of  pressure  is  that  only  which 
results  from  the  change  of  level  of  the  solution  in  the 
pipette..  Since  this  is  in  every  case  the  same,  com- 
parable results  are  more  easily  obtained  than  by  the  use 
of  a  test-tube  as  oil  reservoir. 

To  make  a  test  of  efficiency  of  the  soap  for  use  in  cold 
water,  the  same  apparatus  is  used,  except  that  the 
beaker,  used  as  a  water- jack,  is  not  necessary. 

As  a  standard  for  the  hot  test,  1  gram  of  neutral 
sodium  palmitate,  dissolved  in  200  cc.  of  hot  water,  is 
used.  Of  this,  10  cc,  20  cc,  30  cc,  and  40  cc.  are,  re- 
spectively, diluted  fo  50  cc.  with  boiling  water,  giving 
solutions  containing  0.2,  0.4,  0.6,  and  0.8  of  the  stand- 
ard. The  number  of  drops  formed  by  each  of  these  so- 
lutions, when  it  flows  into  a  kerosene,  adopted  as  a 
standard  kerosene,  is  determined,  and  also  the  number  of 
drops  formed  by  the  standard  solution  itself  and  the 
number  of  drops  formed  by  water.  The  data  obtained 
are  plotted  as  a  curve  in  which  the  ordinates  represent 
percentages  of  the  standard  and  the  abscissas  represent 
the  number  of  drops  corresponding  to  the  percentages 
of  the  standard.  The  data,  obtained  with  a  certain 
kerosene,  are  here  given  and  the  curve  (A)  derived  is 
shown  in  the  ficrure. 


The   standard   is    made   by    bringing   together   0.921 
gram  of  palmitic  acid  and  '■'<<>  CC  decinormal  sodium  hy- 
droxide and  diluting  to  200  cc.  with  hot  water. 
Full  standard  gives  drops  271-265-269  =268  average. 
0.9  "  "         -  228-228  =228 

0.6  "  "         "  L80-178  =179 

0.4  "  -         "  118-121  =119         " 

0.2  "  "         "  56-55%=  56 

Water      "  "        "  19  y2=  19 

If  any  solution  of  sodium  palmitate,  which  contains 
an  amount  less  than  one  part  in  200  of  water,  is  tested 
by  the  dropping  method  at  the  boiling-point,  the  amount 
present  may  be  determined  by  counting  the  number  of 
drops  formed.  By  finding,  on  the  curve,  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  drops  counted  and  letting 
fall  a  perpendicular  from  this  point  upon  the  base  line, 
a  point  will  lie  formed  which  indicates,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  standard,  the  amount  of  palmitate  present. 

Other  soaps  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way  and  re- 
ferred to  sodium  palmitate  as  a  standard.  If  0.5  gram 
of  a  commercial  soap  is  dissolved  in  100  cc  hot  water 
and  its  solution  tested  at  the  boiling-point,  we  may  state 
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the  result  in  this  way :  The  soap  in  question  gives  the 
number  of  drops  which  would. be  given  by  a  solution  of 
sodium  palmitate  containing  (.<■)  per  cent,  of  the  stand- 
ard. 

According  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  previ- 
ous articles,  the  number  of  drops  is  a  measure  of  the 
detergent  power  of  the  solution.  Consequently,  the  re- 
sult of  the  test  may  he  stated  as  follows:  The  soap  has, 
•when  used  for  cleansing  with  hot  water,  a  detergent 
power  as  great  as  a  soap  containing  (x)  per  cent,  of 
sodium  palmitate. 

1EST  FOR  COLD-W.iTER  SOAPS. 

A  solution  containing  one  part  of  sodium  oleate  in 
200  parts  of  cold,  freshly  boiled,  distilled  water  is  taken 
as  the  100  per  cent,  standard  for  soaps  to  be  used  with 
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cold  water.  From  this,  fractional  standards  are  made 
as  before,  using  cold,  freshly  boiled,  distilled  water  to 
dilute  with.  All  are  tested  as  to  their  drop  number  in 
the  cold  and  a  curve  constructed.  In  a  previous  article 
it  was  stated  that  the  curve  for  sodium  oleate  was  differ- 
ent in  shape  from  the  curves  for  the  other  sodium  soaps 
tested.  The  following  data  gives  a  curve  for  the  oleate 
(B),  which  appear  to  have  nearly  the  same  form  as  the 
curves  previously  given  for  rosin  soap  and  different  from 
the  curves  formerly  given  for  oleate.  But  this  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  greater  dilution  of  the  solution  and 
to  the  greater  number  of  fractional  standards,  and  to  the 
fact  that  observations  are  made  nearer  the  origin.  The . 
curve  shows  that  sodium  oleate  is  somewhat  hydrolyzed 
at  great  dilutions.  A  set  of  standards  gave  the  follow- 
ing data  and  curve  (B). 

Full  standard  gives  drops  153-153=153  average. 
0.8  ';  "       "       139-141=140 

0.7  "  "       "        128-128=128 

0.6  "  "       "        123-122=123        "       . 

0.5  "  "       "        111-111=111 

0.4  "  "       "        107-105=106 

0.3  "  "       "  84      =  84        " 

0.2  "  "       "         51-50  =  51 

0.1  "  "       "  25-25  =  25 

Water  "   ■'  "         11-11  =  11 

For  evaluating  a  commercial  soap  the  efficiency  in  use 
with  cold  water  the  following  method  of  working  was 
decided  upon  after  trying  several  others,  which  will  be 
indicated  later.  The  soap  to  be  tested  is  shaved  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  0.5  gram  of  the  shavings  weighed  and 
placed  in  a  100  cc.  flask.  The  flask  is  then  filled  to 
the  mark  with  cold,  freshly  boiled  water  and  allowed 
to  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  the  solution  is 
stirred,  and  filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  letting  all  run 
through  that  will  and.  keeping  the  solution  in  the  funnel 
protected  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  bya  watch- 
glass.  When  all  has  run  through,  the  filtrate  is  stirred 
gently,  avoiding  making  a  foam,  and  a  dropping  test  in 
the  cold  is  made,  using  the  same  pipette  and  kerosene 
as  that  used  in  testing  the  standards.  By  applying,  to 
the  standard  curve,  the  drop  number  observed,  a  number 
is  obtained  which  may  be  stated,  as  in  case  of  the  hot 
test.  A  certain  number  of  drops  shows  that  the  soap 
in  question  is  as  efficient  for  cold  cleansing  as  an  equal 
amount  of  soap  containing  (x)  per  cent,  of  sodium 
oleate. 

Since  surface-tension,  viscosity,  specific  gravity  and 
solubility,  factors  which  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
working  of  the  test,  are  all  influenced  by  changes  of 
temperature,  it  is  best  to  maintian  the  temperature  con- 
stant, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  all  the  work  involved  in 
making  the  cold  test.     It  will  be  convenient,  in  many 


cases,  to  select  a  convenient  room  temperature  and  main- 
tain this,  as  nearly  as  possible,  during  the  preparation 
and  testing  of  the  standards,  and  the  preparation  and 
testing  of  the  soap  solutions  to  be  evaluated.  If  many 
tests  are  to  be  made,  a  trough  with  glass  sides,  through 
which  a  stream  of  hydrant  water  is  maintained,  might 
be  convenient  to  set  the  flasks  in  and  to  receive  the  oil- 
holder  while  observations  are  being  made. 

Data  obtained  with  a  few  commercial  soaps  are  here 
given,  showing  for  each  the  number  of  drops  formed 
in  the  cold  test  and  the  percentage  efficiency  for  cold  use, 
indicated  by  the  test;  and  the  drop  number  by  the  hot 
test  and  percentage  efficiency  for  hot  use.  The  soaps 
tested  are  nearly  all  much-advertised  soaps. 


Number. 

Drops. 

Efficiency. 

Drops. 

Efficiency. 

Remarks. 

I 

121 

37 

90 

3' 

Cold  made,  cocoacut  oil. 

2 

56 

13 

67 

21 

Hygienic  cccoanut  oil. 

3 

114 

34 

221 

77 

Toilet. 

4 

T19" 

36 

202 

69 

Shaving. 

5 

84 

22 

80 

28 

Tar.  toilet. 

6 

75 

19 

I03 

35 

Yellow  laundry,  rosin. 

7 

[00 

2S 

'35 

45 

"           "             " 

S 

107 

31 

173 

58 

Household  for  cold  use. 

9 

98 

27 

150 

5° 

(1             "             »' 

io 

■39 

49 

170 

57 

II 

97 

27 

.    206 

7! 

White  laundry  and  toilet. 

12 

226 

79 

"             " 

13 

216 

75 

Prime  yellow  laundry. 

U 

120 

37 

2(8 

76 

"           "              " 

15 

104 

3° 

277 

106 

Steam  laundry,  tallow. 

16 

)42 

54 

Castile,  old  and  dry. 

These  results  show  how  wide  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween soaps  which  have  wide  sale  and  'also  the  desir- 
ability of  having  some  standard  by  Avhich  to  readily 
judge  them.  In  the  retail  market,  many  household 
soaps  sell  at  the  price  of  five  cents  per  bar.  The  bars 
vary  very  much  in  weight,  but  it  was  found  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  value  per  bar  was  approximately 
equal  according  to  the  dropping  test.  For  example,  No. 
6  is  sold  in  bars  weighing  330  grams;  its  hot  test  shows 
35  per  cent.  The  product  of  these,  or  efficiency  per  bar 
is  115.5.  No.  7  is  sold  in  270-gram  bars.  The  hot  test 
shows  45  per  cent,,  or  efficiency  per  bar,  121.5.  ISTo.  11 
is  sold  in  160-gram  bars.  Hot  test,  71  per  cent.  Effi- 
ciency per  bar,  113.6. 

This  calculation  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  manu- 
facturers have  correcly  estimated  the  relative  value  of 
their'  product. 

From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  those  soaps  in- 
tended for  toilet  purposes  or  advertised  for  cold  use  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  relatively  high  efficiency  by  the 
cold  test.  No.  16  is  a  dry,  old,  standard  castile  soap 
and  shows  the  highest  cold  test  of  any.  But  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  even  this  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  as  efficient  as  pure  sodium  oleate. 

No.  15  is  a  soap  known  to  be  made  from  tallow.  It 
is  consumed  by  local  steam  laundries  and  regarded  by 
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them  as  the  best  soap  they  can  find  for  their  purpose. 
According  to  the  hot  test,  it  is  above  the  standard  pal- 
mitate  in  efficiency.  Nos.  f  1,  12.  13,  and  14  are  among 
the  most  highly  appreciated  family  soaps  on  the  market, 
and  show  a  high  hot  test. 

That  there  is  not  a  complete  agreement  between  the 
tests  and  the  advertised  uses  is  not  strong  evidence 
against  the  test.  The  makers  may  be  mistaken  in  their 
judgment  of  the  best  way  to  use  their  soap,  or  they  may. 
in  sonic  cases,  purposely  advertise  them  for  uses  to  which 
they  are  not  well  adapted. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  method,  at  least  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  will  give  a  very  exact  measure  of  the  value  of 
soaps,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  in  a  field  where  there  is  no 
exact  method,  the  one  here  proposed  may  aid  consumers 
in  selecting  soaps  fitted  to  their  special  needs  and  in 
writing  specifications  by  which  soaps  may  be  contracted 
for.  It  is  also  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  a  more  concor- 
dant judgment,  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  as  to  what 
a  normal  soap  is.  and  as  to  bow  far  it  is  legitimate  to 
vary  from  this  normal  soap.  If  some  ready  method  of 
judging  a  soap  is  adopted,  it  may  seem  unprofitable  both 
to  maker  and  consumer  to  pay  freight  charges  on  water 
and  fillers  which  are  of  no  real  detergent  value. 

The  hot  test  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  results  con- 
cordant  within  1  per  cent,  for  successive*  samples  and 
within  a  much  closer  limit  in  duplicate  tests  of  the  same 
-ample.  The  cold  test  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  hot  test 
"u  account  of  the  colloidal  nature  of  the  solution.  It 
will  probably  s:rade  soaps  within  4  or  5  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  soaps  whose  solutions  are  very  slimy,  and  within 
a  closer  limit  in  cases  in  which  the  solutions  are  mobile. 
The  working  out  of  the  hot  test  presented  no  particu- 
lar difficulty,  since  the  soaps  worked  with  dissolve  in 
hot  water  to  give  mobile  solutions  which  readily  flow 
through  the  pipette  and  can  be  readily  duplicated.  In 
working  out  the  cold  test,  the  method  indicated  was 
adopted  only  when  other  methods  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Tt  is  thought  best  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  these 
attempts  that  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  them 
without  modification. 

At  first  the  sohrtions,  prepared  for  the  hot  test,  were 
allowed  to  cool,  then  poured  upon  a  filter  and  the  filtrate 
tested  cold.  But  the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate  gives 
a  lower  drop  number  than  the  later  portions,  and  even 
if  all  is  allowed  to  drain  off  before  testing,  and  in  this 
way  an  average  for  the  whole  sample  obtained,  the  drop 
numbers  for  successive  samples  is  not  at  all  concordant. 
These  difficulties  are  probably  due  to  the  great  variation 
in  the  solubility  of  the  colloidal  precipitate  which  sepa- 
rates, with  small  differences  in  temperature  and  to  the 
slowness  with  which  equilibrium  is  reached  between  the 
dissolved  and  undissolved  colloid. 


It  was  thought  that  by  making  the  solutions  more 
dilute,  they  might  have  a  low  enough  viscosity,  when 
cold,  to  flow  through  the  pipette  without  filtering.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case  when  the  solutions  contained 
only  one  part  in  400  parts  of  water,  but  on  testing  sev- 
eral soaps  of  different  classes  in  this  way,  they  all  showed 
nearly  the  same  cold  test  and  no  comparison  could  be 
based  on  the  results. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  adding  a  solution  of 
common  salt  to  the  soap  solution  and  then  filtering.  It 
was  found  that  when  equal  quantities  of  2.5  per  cent, 
sodium  chloride  solution  were  added  to  0.5  per  cent, 
sodium  palmitate  solution,  that  nearly  all  of  the  palmi- 
tate  was  precipitated  and  the  filtrate  showed  only  a  small 
drop  number.  When  the  same  salt  solution  was  added 
to  0.5  per  cent,  oleate  solution  there  was,  at  first,  no 
precipitation  and  the  drop  number  was  increased.  But 
the  oleate  solution  with  salt,  on  making  successive  tests, 
showed  a  rapidly  decreasing  drop  number,  making  it 
impossible  to  use  this  mixture  as  a  basis  for 'a  standard 
curve.  The  decrease  in  number  of  drops  is  very  soon 
apparent,  the  solution  becomes  cloudy,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  nearly  all  of  the  oleate  appears  to  be  precipitated, 
while  the  filtrates,  no  matter  what  the  original  strength, 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  the  same  minimum  drop 
number. — Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Societv. 


Trade   Mark   Decision. 

The  word  "Velva"  having  been  refused  registration 
as  a  trade-mark  in  view  of  the  word  "velvet,"  previously 
registered  for  the  same  goods,  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  wdto  has  decided  in  sub- 
stance following: — 

The  use  of  a  mark  by  one  person  upon  laundry  soap 
will  prevent  the  subsequent  registration  of  that  mark  to 
another  upon  toilet  soap,  since  there  is  no  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  soap. 

The  fact  that  a  registrant  may  not  object  to  the  sub- 
sequent registration  by  another  is  not  of  consequence, 
since  the  right  to  registration  cannot  be  conferred  by  li- 
eense_from  the  real  owner.  The  lawr  authorizes  regis- 
tration by  the  owner  alone. 

Both  parties  use  the  mark  upon  soap,  and  there  is  no 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  toilet  soap  and  laundry 
soap.  Some  soaps  are  intended  exclusively  as  toilet 
soaps  and  others  are  intended  exclusively  as  laundry 
soaps,  but  there  are  still  others  intended  for  either  use. 
It  must  be  held  that  the  goods  are  of  substantially  the 
same  descriptive  properties,  although  the  specific  goods 
in  one  case  are  said  to  be  laundry  soaps  and  in  the  other 
toilet  soaps. 
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English  Oil  of   Lavender. 

John  C.  Umney  writing  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
states  that  much  genuine  English  oil  of  lavender  now  in 
market  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  *  "It  is  the  custom,"  he  says,  "of 
the  large  distillers  at  Mitcham  to  separate  lavender  oil 
distillates  into  two  portions,  this  separaton  not  being 
based  upon  any  definite  chemical  characters,  but  upon 
practical  experience,  since  the  last  runnings  of  the  still 
are  not  so  pleasant  as  the  first,  although  the  portions  set 
aside  as  'second  runnings'  are  anything  but  uniform.  It 
comes  about,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  English  oils  are 
not  normal  distillates  of  lavender — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  the  whole  of  the  essential  oil  distilled  from  la- 
vender, but  in  a  sense  fractional  oils,  which  in  many  in- 
stances have  a  specific  gravity  below  0.885.  In  order  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  a  division  and  classi- 
fication of  these  oils  in  the  way  that  I  have  indicated,  I 
have,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Miller,  of  Mit- 
cham, Surrey,  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of  making- 
observations  iipon  oils  of  lavender  of  their  production. 
Operating  upon  a  charge  of  1-V>  tons  of  lavender,  freshly 
cut,  with  1,200  gallons  of  water,  and  allowing  the  dis- 
tillation to  proceed  for  three  hours  (which  is  the  usual 
time  method  adopted),  and  subsequently  pushing  the 
distillation  to  a  finish,  one  is  able  to  obtain  distillates 
which  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  fraction 
varying  from  -L  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  final  oil  obtained.  I 
have  in  this  way  divided  and  examined  oils  distilled  in 
the  years  1901.  1902,  and  1903,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  these  oils,  with  their  percentages  of  esters  calculated 
as  linalyl  acetate,  are  set  out  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Sp.  gr.  Present 

at  15°  C.  percent- 

when  first  Present        age  of 

examined.  .  sp.  gr.         Esters. 

1901  1st.  distillate 0.881  0.88G  6.2 

2nd       ditto.' 0.884  0.889  7.3 

1902  1st    distillate 0.882  0.885  8.1 

2nd       ditto 0.887  0.890  12.0 

1903  1st    distillate 0.881  0.881  8.2 

2nd       ditto 0.889  0.889  12.0 

From  this  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  idea  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  increases  on  keeping  which  has  been 
long  accepted,  is  confirmed.  When  freshly  distilled  the 
so-called  'first  runnings'  rarely  possess  as  high  a  specific 
gravity  as  is  required  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  al- 
though after  keeping  for  two  or  three  years  an  oil  hav- 
ing an  original  specific  gravity  of  0.831  appears  to  rise 
to  0.885  or  0.8SG.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
quoted  that  the  percentages  of  esters  contained  in  the 
second  fractions  is  higher  than  in  the  first.  This  is 
what  one  would  expect  taking  into  consideration  the 
relative  boiling-points  of  the  constituents,  but,  judged 
bv  the  smell,  in  everv  instance  the  second  fraction  is 


decidedly  less  pleasant  than  the  first,  the  selection  of 
the  products  as  practiced  by  the  distillers  being  for  trad- 
ing purposes  fully  confirmed.  In  my  opinion,  the  dif- 
ferences in  these  fractionated  distillates,  however,  is  due 
rather  to  the  presence  of  decomposition  products  in  the 
second.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
samples  of  lavender  oil  distilled  from  fresh  lavender 
grown  in  other  districts,  having  made  observations  for 
five  years  on  the  annual  products  from  lavender  grown 
on  Sir  Walter  Gibley's  estate  at  Elsenham,  where  the 
soil  is  strong  clay  with  some  chalk.  The  specific  gravity 
of  those  oils  (not  divided  into  two  portions  on  distilla- 
tion) examined  were  as  under : — 

1897 sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.  0.891 

1898 ditto  0.889 

1899 ditto  0.891 

1900 ditto  0.888 

1901 ditto  0.885 

In  every  instance  it  will  be  observed  that  the  specific 
gravities  are  as  required  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
From  these  characters  and  also  from  further  observa- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  soil  has  a  distinct  influence 
upon  the  characters  of  lavender  oil,  especially  the  specific 
gravity.  I  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  oil  dis- 
tilled from  lavender  grown  at  Warlingham,  in  precisely 
the  same  stills  and  in  the  same  method  as  lavender 
grown  at  Mitcham,  has  a  distinctly  higher  specific  grav- 
ity. The  soil  at  Warlingham  is  strong  loam  on  clay, 
whilst  the  soil  in  the  Mitcham  district,  upon  which  these 
particular  observations  were  made,  was  light  loam  on 
chalk.  There  is  also  a  little  difference  in  the  altitudes, 
although  not  anything  really  very  material,  Warlingham 
being  about  four  hundred  feet  higher  than  Mitcham  and 
Ewell.  whilst  Elsenham  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  sea-level."  The  author  concludes  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  limit  to 
0.883 ;  that  this  with  other  characters  would  still  prac- 
tically ensure  an  unsophisticated  oil. 


Assay  of  Oil  of  Cloves. 

Thorns  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  described 
a  modification  of  his  method  for  the  determination  of 
eugenol  in  oil  of  cloves.  This  modification  was  devised 
because  recent  researches  on  the  composition  of  the  oil 
have  shown  that,  in  addition  to  eugenol  and  caryophel- 
lene,  which  were  formerly  considered  to  be  its  only 
constituents',  the  oil  contains  furfurol,  a  my  lmethy  Ike- 
tone,  benzoyleugenol,  acet eugenol,  aeetsalicyleugenoV 
and  methylheptylketone.  The  new  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows: Five  grams  of  the  oil  are  mixed  with  20  grams 
of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  warmed  on 
the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  transferred  to  a 
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separator.  The  alkaline  solution  is  run  off  into  a  beak- 
er, and  to  it  is  added  the  alkaline  washings  of  the  ses- 
quiterpene layer.  Six  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  are 
now  added  to  the  beaker,  and  the  whole  warmed  until 
the  formation  of  benzoyleugenol  is  complete  and  the 
excess  of  benzoyl  chloride  decomposed.  After  cooling, 
the  liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  esters  that  have  sep- 
arated and  solidfied,  and  the  latter  are  washed  with 
50  c.c.  of  water,  any  crystals  that  may  have  been  car- 
ried over  during  the  process  being  returned.  The  crystal- 
line cake  is  washed  twice  by  melting  it  with  water,  shak- 
ing gently  and  cooling;  25  c.c.  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 
are  then  added  to  the  moist  precipitate  and  the  mixture 
warmed  and  cooled  with  constant  agitation,  so  that  the 
benzoyleugenol  separates  in  small  crystals.  These  are 
transferred  to  a  filter,  drained  and  washed  with  alcohol 
until  the  filtrate  measures  .25  c.c;  they  are  then  dried 
ami  weighed.  For  the  25  c.c.  of  filtrate  a  correction  of 
0.55  gram  of  benzoyleugenol  has  to  be  made.  Analyses 
made  by  the  author  show  that  the  process  is  accurate. 
In  conclusion  Thorns  points  out  that  eugenol  when  quite 
pure  has  but  an  extremely  slight  odor,  the  aroma  of  clove 
oil  being  due  to  esters. 


An  Ervglish  View  of  American 
Soa.p   Exports. 

Under  the  title  ''"British  Industries  Under  Free 
Trade"  a  book  lias  just  appeared  in  England  which, 
among  many  other  industries,  touches  upon  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  soap.  The  remarks'  on  soap  in 
particular  as  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott,  are  as 
follows : 

"The  soap  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  nothing  to  hope  for,  but  much  to  fear 
from,  any  system  of  preferential  tariffs.  *  *  *  * 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  soap  manufactur- 
ers are  as  well  equipped  and  have  men  quite  as  capable 
as  our  own  at  the  head  of  their  trade.  *  *  *  But 
although  they  have  tried  for  years  to  capture  the  world's 
trade  in  soap,  they  have,  with  the  exception,  of  a  few 
isolated  instances,  where  heavy  advertising  has  secured 
them  problematical  successes  in  Europe,  so  far  only  es- 
tablished a  small  regular  export  trade  in  ordinary 
soaps  in  the  West  Indies,  whilst  all  other  markets  are 
practically  supplied  with  soap  made  in  Free  Trade 
England.  *  *  *  The  amount  of  soap  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  consumed.  *  *  *  For  the  same 
year  (1900),  the- soap  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  home  consumption  can  be  safely  estimated 
at  2.600,000  cwt.,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
show  exports  of  874,214  cwt.,  making  a  total  of  3,474,- 
21 4  cwt. 

"Hence  the  imports,  during  1900,  of  191,233  cwt.. 


are  only  equal  to  H  per  cent,  of  the  soap  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  soap 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  Scott  then  touches  upon  the  raw-materials  of  the 
industry.  He  points  out  thai  palm  oil  is  exclusively  an 
export  frcm  the  West  Coast,  and  so-called  south  coast 
of  Africa.  "Cottonseed,  aa  well  as  some  of  the  cotton- 
seed oil,  is  a  product  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  larger  quantity  of  cottonseed  crushed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  however,  comes  from 
Egypt,  and  some  small  quantity  also  comes  from  In- 
d  ia . 

"Cocoanut  oil  is  used,  roughly  speaking,  in  three 
qualities,  namely,  Cochin  oil,  Ceylon  oil,  and  Copra  oil. 
The  first  two  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  their 
origin.  Copra  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  quantities  are  imported  from  France  (Mar- 
seilles), and  Germany  (Hamburg).  The  same  may  he 
stated  with  regard  to  palm  kernel  oil.  Although  this 
oil  is  produced  from  the  imported  kernels,  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  large  quantity  is  im- 
ported from  the  two  ports  mentioned  above." 

As  regards  tallow,  he  gives  statistics  of  the  past  ten 
years  to  show  that  "no  matter  through  what  cause,  the 
supply  of  Australian  tallow  has  been  decreasing  of  re- 
cent years,  while  the  supply  of  South  American,  of 
equally  suitable  quality,  is  an  increasing  one.  The  price 
is  from  £2,  to  £3  less  per  ton.  Argentina  is  willing  to 
supply  us  at  a  lower  price,  and  our  Australian  colonies 
are  not  satisfied,  with  €2  and  C3  per  ton  more,  because 
they  live  in  a  country  affected  by  droughts. 

"The  whole  question  of  materials  resolves  itself  into 
the  fact  that  for  tallow  we  are  better  served  by  outsid- 
ers than  by  our  colonies.  For  palm  and  oilier  oils  ami 
resin  we  can  only  be  unfavorably  affected  by  any  pro- 
tective tariff.  Any  interference  with  the  free  imports 
of  raw  materials  would  seriously  handicap  the  soap- 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country,  and,  if  the  duty 
were  high,  would  probably  destroy  the  export  trade." 


Detection   of  Soap  and  Saponifiable 
Matters  in   Mineral   Oils. 

The  following  new  methods  for  the  detection  of  soap 
and  saponifiable  matter  in  mineral  oils  have  been  worked 
out  at  the  research  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Nobel  Broth- 
ers, in  St.  Petersburg,  by  Hr.  A.  Knutsen.  These  meth- 
ods, as  our  readers  can  see,  are  very  simple  indeed  and 
easily  applied. 

SOAP    SOLUBLE    IN    WATER     (ALKALI    SOAPS.) 

Take  of  the  oil  in  question,  10  c.c.  in  a  test  tube,  and 
add  to  it  10  to  15  drops  of  distilled  water,  heat  it  over 
a  Bunsen  flame  or  a  spirit  flame  to  about  80°  C,  under 
continual  shaking.  When  the  above-mentioned  temper- 
ature is  reached,  the  tube  is  still  vi'o-orouslv  shaken  two 
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or  three  minutes,  and  then  placed  in  a  vessel  tilled  with 
hot  water.  If  the  sample  contains  soap,  the  latter  will 
soon  separate  together  with  the  added  water  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube. 

As  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  I  can 
state  that,  by  this  test/ as  little  as  0.1  per  cent,  of  soap 
may  be  detected.  The  separated  water  will,  of  course, 
-only  be  turbid  for  0.1  per  cent.  If  the  sample 
of  oil  is  very  thick,  for  instance,  engine  oil. 
cylinder  oil,  or  grease,  a  .solution  is  first  prepared  from 
the  oil  or  grease  in  pure  kerosene  or  solar  oil.  Take 
from  the  thin  oil.  in  a  test  tube  10  c.c,  add  to  it  10  to  15 
drops  of  distilled  water,  and  operate  as  above. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  precipitation  of  soap  is 
nearly  complete,  so  that  the  test  may  be  applied  for 
;il>l>roximate  quantitative  determination  of  soap. 

SOAP  INSOLUBLE  IN  WATJEP.    (SOAPS  OF  THE  EARTHS  AND 
THE  HEAVY  METALS.) 

Ten  c.c.  of  the  mineral  oil  are  placed  in  a  test  tube 
with  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  (KOH)  "or  caustic  soda 
(NaOH)  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  add  to  the  contents  10  to 
15  drops  of  distilled  water,  heat  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  or 
a  spirit  flame,  to  about  80  degrees  C,  under  continual 
shaking  of  the  tube,  till  the  caustic  soda  or  potash  are 
all  dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  complete,  the  shak- 
ing is  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  tube 
placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  hot  water.  The  soap,  as 
well  as  the  added  water,  and  the  surplus  of  potash  or 
soda  precipitated.  If  the  oil  in  question  is  too  thick, 
it  is  first  prepared  a  solution  from.it  in  kerosene,  or 
refined  solar  oil.  and  the  solution  treated  as  above. 

DETECTION  OF  FATTY  OIL  IN   MINERAL  OIL. 

•  Take  in  a  test  tube  10  c.c.  of  the  oil,  add  to  it  10  to 
15  drops  of  distilled  water  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  heat  to 
about  83  degrees  C.  by  energetically  shaking  the  tube 
till  all  the  alkali  is  dissolved.  After  dissolving,  the 
shaking  is  continued  for  some  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  the  tube  placed  in  hot  water.  The  fatty  oil  is  now 
saponified,  and  the  formed  soap-  precipitates  together - 
with  the  added  water  and  the  excess'  of  alkali. 

By  applying  this  test,  as  little  fatty  acid  as  0.1  per 
cent,  may  be  detected.  If  the  oil  is  very  thick,  it  must 
lie  thinned  with  kerosene  or  refined  solar  oil,  and  the 
solution  treated  as  above. 


15he  Oil  Palm  in  Pemba  and  Dahomey. 

The  value  of  oil  palm  kernels  exported  from  Pemba 
during  1902  was  £550.  The  products  of  the  oil  palm 
should,  however,  take  much  more  important  rank 
among  the  exports  of  the  island  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  The  Pemba  variety  of  oil  palm,  which  grows  wild 
and  in  abundance  all  over  the  island,  to  which,  appar- 
ently, it  is  indigenous,  differs  from  the  West  African 
species   (Eluus  Guineensis)    in    having    for    its  inflor- 


escence, not  a  spike,  but  a  raceme.  The  fleshy  thalamus, 
in  which  is  embedded  the  seed,  yields,  when  ripe,  in  the 
case  of  tire  Pemba  variety,  as  in  that  of  the  West  African 
species,  an  oil  which  should  prove  a  valuable  commer- 
cial commodity.  The  inhabitants  of  Pemba  are  ignor- 
ant, apparently,  of  the  method,  as  employed  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  for  extracting  the  oil  from  the  pulp 
of  the  ripe  fruit.  Indeed,  the  oil  palm  is  almost  com- 
pletely neglected  in  Pemba,  no  attempts  being  made 
either  to  care  for-  the  existing  trees  or  to  plant  others. 
Yet,  as  is  well  known,  systematic  cultivation  of  the  oil 
palm  has  proved  the  financial  salvation  of  various 
places  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 
The  Zanzibar  government  would  be  doing  good  service , 
to  Pemba  by  encouraging  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
the  oil  palm,  by  making  known  to  the  inhabitants  the 
method  of  extracting  therefrom  its  oil,  and  by  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  introducing  into  the  island  the 
species  of  palm  oil  which  has  proved  itself  so  valuable 
equally  well  in  Pemba.  To  form  an  idea  of  how  this 
industry  might  becleveloped,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note 
the  following  few  points  concerning  the  palm-oil  trade 
of  Dahomey.  In  1902  Dahomey  exported  £510,730 
worth  of  palm  oil  and  kernels,  of  which  £162,392  worth 
went  to  France,  £291,480  worth  to  Germany  and  Ger- 
man colonies,  and  £56,852  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  colonies.  The  continental  trade  is  more  profit- 
able, hence  the  small  share  taken  by  the  British  Empire. 
The  export  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of 
1901.  A  light  railway  is  to  be  constructed  for  trans- 
porting the  barrels,  which  have  hitherto  been  moved 
from  place  to  place  by  natives,  who  roll  them  along  the 
bush  paths.  The  merchants  of  Porto  Novo,  finding  that 
the  kernels  brought  by  the  natives  for  sale  were  being 
increasingly  adulterated,  came  to  a.  private  arrange- 
ment among  themselves  in  the  year  1900  to  provide  for 
the  inspection  of  all  kernels  before  buying  them.  This 
private  arrangment  was  legalized  by  a  decree  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  provides  for  a. service  of  inspection  consist- 
ing of  a  chief  inspector  and  a  certain  number  of  in- 
spectors whose  duty  is  to  examine  all  kernels  brought 
into  Porto  Novo  or  Ivotonou,  and  give  them  a  certificate 
of  purity,  which  is  refused  when  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  foreign  matter  is  found.  Kernels  that  have  been  re- 
fused must  be  picked  over  before  being  again  presented 
for  inspection.  The  inspection  staff  is  chosen,  con- 
trolled, and  paid  entirely  by  the  merchants.  The  in- 
spectors a,re  punishable  by  law  for  not  carrying  out  their 
duties.  Sellers  are  punished  for  evading  or  refusing 
inspection,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  public  forces  can 
be  used  to  enforce  compliance.  The  flaw  in  the  ar- 
rangement is  that,  although  penalties  are  provided 
against  sellers,  there  is  no  punishment  for  firms  which 
buy  adulterated  kernels  in  defiance  of  the  agreement. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  if  the  entire  matter 
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were  taken  over  by  the  government,  as  lias  been  done  in 
French  Guinea,  so  that,  if  necessary,  inspections  could 
be  mack'  at  bush  centers  instead  of,  as  at  present,  at  the 

coast  market,  where  it  is  chiefly  the  middleman  who 
suffers,  whereas  the  native  producer,  who  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  adulteration,  is  untouched,  and,  quite 
possibly,  doe-  not  even  know-  that  any  regulations  exist. 


Sale  of  a  Tra.de  Mark. 

By  reason  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  commissioner 
of  patents  wherein  interference  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  were  an- 
nulled, attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  trade-mark  right  cannot  be  transferred  as  an  abstract 
right.  It  cannot  be  sold  apart  from  the  article  upon 
which  it  is  used,  the  reason  being  that  such  a  transfer 
would  lie  productive  of  fraud  upon  the  public. 

Covering  this  point,  the  United  States  supreme  court 
has  also  ruled  that  as  distinct  property,  separate  from 
the  article  created  by  the  original  producer  or  manufac- 
turer, a  trade-mark  may  not  he  the  subject  of  sale.  But 
when  any  trade-mark  is  affixed  to  articles  manufactured 
at  a  particular  establishment  and  acquires  .a  special 
n  putation  in  connection  with  the  place  of  manufacture, 
and  that  establishment  is  transferred. either  by  contract 
or  operation  of  law  to  others,  the  right  to  the  use  of  a 
trade-mark  may  be  lawfully  transferred  with  it.  Its 
sequent  use  by  the  person  to  whom  the  establish- 
ment is  transferred  is  considered  as  only  indicating  that 
id'  Li'oods  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  manufactured  at  the 
same  place  and  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  to 
which  the  mark  was  attached  by  its  original  designer. 

It  is  held  by  the  commissioner  that  where  a  party 
claims  the  right  to  trade-mark  registration  by  assign- 
ment from  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  yet  should  that 
assignment  not  purport  to  transfer  the  business  as  well, 
iln  n  the  applicant  is  not  the  owner  and  is  not  entitled 
to  registration,  as  a  trade-mark  cannot  be  transferred 
without  a  transfer  of  the  business.. 


Duty  on  Soap. 

An  opinion  was  handed  down  last  month  by  General 
Appraiser  f.  F.  Fischer,  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers,  making  a  distinction  between  soap 
used  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  railway  cars,-  refrig- 
i  rators  and  public  buildings  and  soap  used  for  the  bodv 
as  a  disinfectant  or  medicinal  article.  The  decision  sus- 
tained a  protest  of  W.  A.  L.  Vogt,  of  New  York,  against 
the  action  of  the  collector  of  custom-. 

The  merchandise  is  what  is  known  as  "sacarholate," 
and  was  assessed  tor  duty  al  15  cents  per  pound  as  a 
medicinal  soap.  The  article  is  used  exclusively  for  scour- 
ing purposes,  and.  according  to  the  Unfiling  of  Mr. 
Fischer,  differs  from   -naps  which  are  used    for  disin- 


fecting personal  clothing,  inasmuch  as  such  soaps  are 
indirectly  used  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  body. 
The  importers  claimed  the  merchandise  should  be 
classified  under  paragraph  72  of  the  tariff  act,  as  soap 
not  specially  provided  for,  assessable  at  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  decision  of  the  hoard  sustained  the  pro- 
test and  the  collector  was  notified  to  liquidate  accord- 
ingly. 


Candles  irv  Honduras. 

A  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  on  candles  is  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  consul  of  Puerto  Cortes. 
The  duties  now  are:  Stearin.  10  cents  (Honduras  cur- 
rency) per  kilo.,  formerly  30  cents;  wax,  20  cents  (Hon- 
duras currency)  per  kilo.,  formerly  60  cents;  tallow.  6 
cents  (  Honduras  currency)  per  kilo.,  formerly  20  edits. 


Adulterated  Citronella   Oil. 

BY   ERNEST   -7.    PARRY   AND   C.   T.    BEXXETT. 

A  shipment  of  citronella  oil  recently  imported  has 
been  examined,  and  disclosed  an  adulterant  which,  al- 
though easily  detected  on  analysis,  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
nature  when  an  oil  is  sold  as  a  "Sehimmel's  test*'  con- 
tract and  is  only  examined  in  reference  to  its  solubility. 
The  adulterant  was  alcohol,  which  was  present  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20  per  cent.,  and  had  probably  been  added  in 
order  to  make  an  already  adulterated  oil  soluble,  and 
thus  pass  "Sehimmel's  test."  The  oil  had  the  following 
characters : 

Sp.gr 0 .  899 

Optical  rotation   — 12° 

Refractive  index 1  .  4578 

Geraniol  value,  per  cent 50 

On  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  the  oil  com- 
menced to  boil  so  rapidly  that  the  vacuum  was  broken 
and  the  distillate  carried  out  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
Twenty  per  cent,  was  obtained  in  a  steady  stream,  with 
the  thermometer  constant  at  82-83  degrees,  after  which 
it  rapidly  rose.  The  distillate  was  soluble  in  water  to 
the  extent  of  95  per  cent.,  the  remaining  5  per  cent, 
being  oil  mechanically  carried  over.  The  liquid  at  once 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  iodoform  when  treated  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  boiled  practically  constantly  at  80 
degrees.  It  was,  therefore,  clearly  alcohol  mixed  with 
some  water,  as  probably  a  strong  spirit  had  been  used 
for  the  adulteration. 

Full  particulars  of  the  test  for  adulterated  citronella 
oil,  devised  by  Mr.  Kelway,  Bamber,  agricultural  chemist 
to  the  government  of  Ceylon,  have  been  forwarded  to  us, 
and  we  hope  to  make  experiments  with  it  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  obvious  that  the  adulterant 
above  described — viz.  alcohol — would  not  be  detected  by 
this  test,  and  it  may  be  found  that  substances  like  resin- 
spirit   or  Russian  petroleum   could  not    lie  detected   in 
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small  quantities,  since  these  bodies  are  freely  soluble. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  highly  improbable  that  a-  quantitative 
determination  can  be  made  in  citronella  oil  and  in  mix- 
tures of  citronella  oil  and  alcohol  of  the  specified 
strength.  The  test  depends  on  the  solubility  of  the  adul- 
terant in  the  fixed  oil  being  greater  than  its  solubility  in 
the  mixture  of  citronella  oil  and  alcohol  of  specified 
strength.  We  are  glad  that  steps  are  "being  taken  to 
insure  the  purity  of  this  oil,  and  hope  that  the  supply 
of  citronella  oil  in  future  will  be  above  suspicion. — 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 


A  F^ble. 


A  duck  which  faithfully  stuck  to  business  during  the 
summer  and  laid  several  dozens  of  large  fawn-colored 
eggs,  complained  that  she  wasn't  appreciated.  "See 
that  hen  over  there,"  said  the  duck;  "she  hasn't  laid  as 
many  eggs  as  I  have,  nor  as  big,  but  she  has  books  writ- 
ten about  her  and  verses  composed  in  her  honor,  while 
nobody  is  saying  a  word  about  me."  "The  trouble  with 
you  is,"  said  the  wise  rooster  that  was  standing  near, 
"that  you  don't  tell  the  public  what  you  have  done. 
You  lay  an  egg  and  waddle  off  without  saying  a  Word, 
but  that-  sister  of  mine  never  lays  one  without  letting 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood  know  about  it.  If  you 
want  to  cut  any  ice  in  this  community  you  must  learn 
to  advertise." — Ex. 


From  A  Fellow   Sufferer. 

The  Southern  Drug  .Journal  writes : 

The  man  who  does  not  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply 
sometimes  loses  the  stamp  which  the  government  re- 
quires him  to  put  on  his  letter  of  inquiry,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  of  writing  and  the  anxiety  of  waiting 
which  he  goes  through.  The  other  day  we  received  a 
letter  to  be  forwarded  to  one  of  our  contributors.  The 
contributor  opened  and  read  the  letter  and  in  writing  to 
us  about  another  matter  enclosed  it,  endorsed,  "No 
stamp;  no  reply."  The  writer  had  asked  for  informa- 
tion which  would  have  been  of  value  to  him  but  the  giv- 
ing of  which  would  have  occupied  the  time  of  a  very  busy 
man  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  whatever.  Some 
anxious  inquirers  have  learned  the  trick  of  avoiding 
wasting  a  stamp  on  their  own  letters,  by  writing  a  postal 
card.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  littleness  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding does  not  occur  to  them,  but  it  is  feared  that  some 
of  them  get  on  the  one-cent  basis  with  meanness  pre- 
pense. We  once  heard  an  axiom  which  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  forget,  and  this  is  it:  "Postal  cards  require  no 
answer."  'These  cards  have  a  use,  but  if  there  is  any 
exception  to  the  rule  quoted,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  at 


this  moment.  Perhaps  the  meanest  man  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  who  tries  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
of  a  free  sample  copy  of  a  publication,  to  get  hold  of  a 
certain  special  number  which  he  wants  and  is  too  stingy 
to  buy,  and  who  writes  for  it  on  a  postal  card.  At  a 
convention  of  druggists  which  we  attended  many  years 
ago,  a  picturesque  old  mountaineer  made  the  speech,  of 
the  occasion,  one  of  his  epigrams  being  to  the  effect  that 
some  members  of  the  calling  were  so  narrow  that  they 
could  look  down  the  neck  of  an  ordinary  bottle  with  both 
eyes  at  once.  The  no-stamp-for-a-reply  and  the  postal 
card  men  could  use  in  this  way  the  six-dram  panel 
variety. 


American   Minerals. 

The  Census  Bureau  publishes  the  following  figures : 

Soapstone  and  Talc. — There  were  20  mines  or  quar- 
ries in  this  industry,  with  20  operators,  under  owner- 
ship as  follows: — Individual,  4;  firms,  3;  incorporated 
companies,  13.  Additional  details  were  as  follow?:— 
Number  of  salaried  employes,  75;  total  salaries,  $63,- 
715;' average  number  of  wage  earners,  771;  total  wages, 
$279,083;  cost  of  supplies  and  materials,  $125,932; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  $80,136;  product,  97,563  short 
tons  valued  at  $1,138167  exclusive  of  390  short  tons 
valued,  at  $2,340  reported  with  mineral  paints. 

Borax. — There  were  6  mines  and  quarries  returned 
in  this  industry  with  6  operators,  all  of  which  were  in- 
corporated companies.  Additional  details  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Average  number  of  salaried  employes,  14 ;  total 
salaries,  18,128;  average  number  of  wage  earners,  153; 
total  wages,  $114,865;  cost  of  supplies  and  materials, 
$213,538;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $47,606;  product,  19,- 
142  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,383,614,  divided  as  follows: 
Crude,  2,600  short  tons,  valued,  at  $91,000,  and  re- 
fined, 16,542  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,292,614. 

Fuller's  Earth. — There  were  4  mines  in  the  industry, 
with  14  salaried  employes  and  114  wage  earners.  The 
product  was  11,492  short  tons,  valued  at  $98,144. 

Infusorial  Earth,  Tripoli  and  Pumice. — There  were 
11  mines  and  quarries  in  operation  during  the  census 
year  1902  in  this  industry.  There  were  10  operators, 
the  character  of  ownership  being  as  follows : — Individ- 
ual, 3;  firm,  4;  incorporated  companies,  3.  Additional 
details  of  the  industry  were  as  follows : — Number  of  sal- 
aried employes,  8;  total  salaries,  $4,016;  average  num- 
ber of  wage  earners,  35;  total  wages,-  $13,682;  cost  of 
supplies  and  materials,  $2,297;  miscellaneous  expenses, 
$2,263;  product.  6,415  short  tons,  valued  at  $55,994. 
This  does  not  include  175  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,436, 
mined  as  a  by-product,  in  the  production  of  soapstone 
and  talc. 
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PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS.     AROUND     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  ua  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

Ellery  W.  Whitney,  formerly  dealer  in  soap  and  oils, 
of  the  firm  of  Angler  &  Whitney,  Arlington,  has  filed 
a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  He  owes  $7,345.22;  assets  $1. 


The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


PATENTS. 

744,150.     Soap  Frames.     Henry  D.  Winton,  Wellesley 

Hills.   Mass..   assignor  to   Hersey   Mfg.   Co., 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
746,984.     Apparatus  for  manufacturing  soap.     Alfred 

Flagendorf,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
747,108.     Apparatus   for   extracting  grease.     Scott   L. 

Holff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

U,S97.  Lard,  Tallow,  Lard  Compounds,  and  Substi- 
tutes for  Lard.  Cudahy  Bros.  Co.,  Cudahy, 
Wis.  The  representation  of  a  peacock  and  the 
word  "Peacock." 

kl,89S.  Vegetable  Oil-Cake.  P.  G.  Kinney  &  Co., 
New  Orleans.  La.  The  figure  of  an  open  hand 
with  the  words  "The  Open''  arranged  adajacent 
thereto. 

U,899.  Soap.  Frank  0.  Ives.  Cheshire,  Conn.  The 
word  "Quick  0,"  arranged  as  shown — i.  e.,  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  word  being  capitals. 

£1,952.  Laundry  Bluing.  The  Laundry  Blue  Corn- 
pan}-,  Chicago,  111.  The  compound  word  frWig- 
gle-Stick." 

!  1,988.  Perfumes.  Selwyn  Importing  '&  Trading  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  The  words  "La  Feria,"  as- 
sociated with  the  representation  of  a  Spanish 
dancing  woman  holding  a  tambourine  in  one 
hand. 

tl,989.  Perfumes.  Selwyn  Importing  &  Trading  Co., 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.  The  word-symbol  "Tint- 
oret"  and  a  medallion  displaying  a  female  head 
and  inclosed  in  a  florentine  scroll. 

-!  1 ,990.  Soaps.  Eaymond  Chemical  Co.,  New  York.  X. 
Y.     The  word  "Benzobalm." 

41.991.  Scouring-Soap.  Frederick  C.  Bargar,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.    The  hyphenated  word  "Ne-Ces-Te." 

H,992.  Cleaning  Compounds  for  Cleaning  and  Scour- 
ing. John  A.  Buck.  Kosciusko,  Miss.  The 
words  "Creole  Girl's  Delight,"  together  with 
the  representation  of  the  head  and  bust. of  a 
girl. 

LABELS. 

1 1  >.:  10.  Title :  "Hill's  Popular  Pink  Penetrating  Hand 
Soap."  (For  Soap.)  Boyal  C.  Hicks,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


The  factory  of  the  Marinette  Soap  Co.,  recently  sold 
out,  is  being  dismantled. 


The  Home  Soap  Co.  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  has  come  out 
ahead  in  its  fight  with  the  Grafton  country  club,  the 
Board  of  Health  having  refused  to  revoke  the  license 
So  far,  so  good. 


granted  the  firm 


Incorporated:  Beatrice  Manufacturing  Company, 
Portland,  Ore.;  capital  $10,000.  J.  J.  O'Malley,  W.  C. 
Manchester  and  W.  S.  Hufford,  incorporators;  will  make 
soap. 


California  will  install  an  olive  oil  factory  in  the  Cali- 
fornia space  in  the  Agricultural  building  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  will  be  shown 
in  detail. 


The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
tends to  exhibit  a  cottonseed  oil  mill  in  full  operation. 


Incorporated:  John  X.  Hinkle  Company,  Columbus, 
O. ;  capital,  $100,000.  John  X.  Hinkle,  David  C.  Beggs 
and  others,  incorporators.  To  make  soap,  carpet 
stretchers  and  pipe  wrenches. 


Charles  Zichter,  a  workman  in  Meyer's  soda  works  at 
Xew  Baltimore,  Mich.,  was  frightfully  injured  by  fall- 
ing into  a  kettle  with  boiling  lye. 


The  O'Xeils  Oil  &  Paint  Co.  of  this  city  will  erect 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  chips,  having  in- 
creased their  capital  stock  to  $150,000  for  the  purpose. 


A.  C.  Mulford  is  the  head  of  a  party  organizing  a 
company  to  manufacture  soap  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and 


Hastings,  Xeb. 


Incorporated:  The  Oilseeds  Company,  of  Croton, 
Westchester  county.  X.  Y.,  to  deal  in  oils,  soaps,  etc. 
Capital,  $350,000.  Directors:  F.  J.  Dunham.  W.  G. 
Dunham  and  P.  E.  Steele,  of  Xew  York  citv. 


A  German  colonial  government  committee  recently 
offered  a  prize  for  an  efficient  machine  for  extracting 
palm  oil.  German  manufacturers  have  taken  part  in 
this  competition,  and  the  prize  has  been  adjudged  to  a 
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Berlin  firm  of  machine  manufacturers  named  Haake. 
By  means  of  the  Haake  machine  the  yield  of  oil  is  more 
than  doubled.  The  nuts  contain  on  an  average  22  per 
cent,  of  oil.  It  is  said  that  under  native  methods  only 
7  per  cent,  of  this  is  collected ;  by  means  of  the  new 
machine  the  yield  is  increased  to  15  or  18  per  cent. 


The  works  of  the  H.  J.  Callahan  Soap  Co.  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  recently  damaged  by  fire,  are  being  restored 
and  an  addition  is  contemplated  also. 


Incorporated :  Cleveland  Oil  Soap  Company,  Cleve- 
land, 0. ;  capital  $5,000.  Edwin  A.  Arthur  and  others, 
incorporators. 


The  Wadhams  Oil  &  Grease  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  cap- 
italized at  $100,000,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Wad- 
hams  Oil  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  officers  or  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  The  officers  are:  E.  A.  Wadhams, 
president;  George  L.  Graves,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, and  George  A.  Streeter,  secretary. 


A  daily  or  a  half- weekly  market  report  on  tallow, 
grease  and  oils  is  offered  our  readers  by  R.  C.  Jacobsen 
of  Chicago  in  his  advertisement  on  another  page.     Look 

it  up. 


The  Ehrenfried  Soap  Co.  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  been 
re-organizecl,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  and  is  pre- 
paring to  push  business. 


The  report  that  J.  O.  Draper  &  Co.  of  Pawtucket,  R. 
I.,  had  sold  out  their  soap  business  to  Swift  &  Co.  was 
a  false  rumor.  The  sale  of  their  grease  collecting  teams 
to  Swift  &  Co.  was  all  that  gave  rise  to  the  report. 


Stephen  Bowles  Colgate,  son  of  Bowles  Colgate,  who, 
with  William  Colgate,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Colgate  &  Co.,  died  on  February  10.  Owing  to  ill  health 
he  had  not  been  in  active  business  for  some  years. 


Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  in- 
stalled a  water  softening  plant  having  a  capacity  of  35,- 
000  an  hour.  It  purifies  all'  the  water  used  for  feed 
purposes  in  the  boiler  house,  which  supplies  the  steam 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  as  well  as 
that  required  in  the  refining  of  cottonseed  oil  and  gly- 
cerin. 


Kansas  City,  Feb.  12,  1901. — If  a  conference  being 
held  at  the  Coates  house  to-day  between  soap  manufac- 
turers and  representatives  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  as- 
sociation of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  territory 


is  successful,  no  more  common  soaps  will  be  sold  in  Kan- 
sas and  the  two  territories  at  eight  bars  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  at  other  similar  cut  rate  prices. 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  arrange  a  plan 
whereby  common  soap  prices  can  be  held  on  a  steady 
basis.  No  general  rise  or  decline  in  the  prices  of  these 
soaps  is  contemplated. 

Frank  Woods,  of  Wichita,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Wholesale  Grocers'  association;  William  Davis  of  Tb- 
peka,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Kan- 
sas organization,  and  W.  E.  Edgar  of  El  Reno,  Okla., 
who  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
in  the  territories,  are  attending  the  meeting.  Among 
the  soap  men  present  are  Milton  W.  Kirk  of  Chicago 
and  his  secretary,  George  Schroeder;  W.  Thatcher 
Smith,  general  Western  representative  of  the  Kirk  com- 
pany; William  Peet  of  Kansas  City,  C.  C.  Walker  of 
Denver,  E.  Strauss  of  Omaha,  representing  the  Cudahy 
soap  interests,  and  W.  A.  Miller  of  Chicago. 

The  wholesale  grocers  of  Kansas  and  the  territories 
have  been  discussing  the  soap  question  for  several 
months,  and  they  have  met  at  the  Hotel  Baltimore  sev- 
eral times  to  talk  over  the  situation.  Some  of  the 
grocers  have  claimed -that  others  were  favored  by  the 
soap  manufacturers  in  such  ways  that  they  could  sell 
soap  at  reduced  prices  and  thus  enable  retailers  to  de- 
moralize the  trade. 


The  Kewburgh,  N.  Y.,  "News"  has  the  following: 

"A  year  ago  last  summer  a  number  of  Peekskill  men 
were  induced  to  subscribe  heavily  for  stock  in  the  Medi- 
cura  Soap  Company  upon  representation  by  the  pro- 
moters that  they  would  erect  a  large  factory  in  the  vil- 
lage and  provide  employment  for  hundreds  of  men  and 
girls.  The  Peekskill  papers  said  that  Medicura  soap 
would  be  the  making  of  the  town  and  prominent  citi- 
zens, who  investigated  the  proposition,  so  far  as  they 
could,  talked  up  the  industry  for  all  they  were  worth. 
The  Peekskill  men  parted  with  their  spare  cash,  receiv- 
ing therefor  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  common  and 
preferred  stock.  Eighteen  months  have  noAV  passed, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  promoters  of  the  company 
ever  intend  to  manufacture  Medicura  soap  or  anything 
else  in  Peekskill. 

"The  Peekskill  'News'  says :  'We  have  talked  with  a 
numbej  of  those  who  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Medi- 
cura" Soap  Company,  and  almost  without  exception  they 
have  hard  words  to  say  concerning  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  They  declare  that  the  entire  thing  was  a 
fake  from  the  start  and  the  promise  to  erect  a  factory  in 
Peekskill  was  only  bait  to  lead  investors  to  put  their 
money  into  the  scheme.' 

"Peekskill  has  learned  a  lesson  that  many  other  townt 
through  the  country  have  learned.     A  Western  town  of 
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about  the  same  population  as  Newburg  three  years  ago 
started  out  with  a  gnat  hurrah  to  build  up  its  indus- 
tries. Promoters  of  a  seamless,  tube  concern,  alleged  to 
have  been  independent  of  the  steel  trust,  came  along  and 
offered  to  locate  a  mill  in  the  town  that  would  employ 
a  thousand  skilled  workmen  if  citizens  would  subscribe 
for  $100,000  worth  of  stock.  They  took  the  stock  and 
the  company  went  so  far  as  to  erect  a  cheap  building  or 
two  and  make  a  pretense  at  getting  ready  to  operate. 
Within  a  year  the  .doors  and  windows  of  the  buildings 
were  nailed  shut,  the  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  and  the  local  stockholders  have  some  experience 
as  the  sole  return  for  their  investment." 


The  warehouse  of  the  American  Witch  Hazel  Com- 
pany, at  Chester,  Conn.,  was  burned  with  its  contents. 
including  about  400  barrels  of  witch  hazel  extract.  The 
building  was  of  wood,  two  and  one-half  stories  high, 
with  a  large  wing.  Ten  new  stills  had  just  been  added 
to  (he  building:. 


Pennsylvania  papers  are  full  of  contradictory  ac- 
counts  of  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  soap  salesman  said 
t<>  he  named  John  G.  Beehtel.  No  further  details  are 
available,  as  all  the  accounts  are  palpably  incorrect  in 
details  and  therefore  quite  unreliable.  It  happened  in 
Seranton  on  February  19  and  the  local  paper  from  which 
other   reports  are  copied,  stated  that  the  critically  in- 


jured man  was  agent  for  the  "Boston  &  Gamble  Soap 
Co.  of  Pittsburg."  There  is  evidently  a  sad  story  ai 
the  foundation  of  these  reports,  but  the  exact  facts  we 
have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  as  yet. 

The  Tripoline  Manufacturing  Co.  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  soap  factory  to  be  built  in  Beaumont. 
I'exas. 


A  fire  in  Chicago  on  February  19  destroyed  a  build- 
ing occupied  in  part  by  Enoch  Morgan  &  Sons  as  a 
storage  place. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  Lemola  Soap  Company  and 
others,  of  Los  Angeles.  CaL,  brought  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  against  the  Eureka  Soap 
Company,  of  this  city,  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  a 
patented  method  of  making  soap  from  lemons  and  for 
the  alleged  use  of  a  copyright  trade-mark.  The  usual 
accounting  and  perpetual  injunction  are  asked  for. 

75he   Markets. 

Tallow.— In  New  York,  city  tallow  last  sold  at  5ic 
iu  hlids.,  with  an  advance  asked  for  further  lots.  Prime 
country  5i  to  5fc  as  to  quality,  with  but  small  supply. 
City  rendered,  at  Chicago  5fc. 

Grease. — House  and  bone  If  to4|c;  Yellow  4|  to  4^c; 
UB"  white  5c. 


When  your  soap  machinery 
bears  this  mark,  nothing  but 
SATISFACTION  can  come 
of  its    use. 

Correspondence  a  pleasure. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  2£&i 


-1310 

St., 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
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Cocoanut  Oil. — Ceylon  6f  to  7c  for  spot,  6|c  for  early 
arrival ;  Cochin  7  to  Tie  asked  for  spot  and  6f  to  7c  for 
March  arrivals. 

Corn"  Oil. — 4.40  for  car  lots;    market  firm. 

Olive  Foots/ — 5  to  5-g-c  for  ordinary  grade,  and  4-c 
advance  for  choice  grades. 


Palm  Oil.- 

Lagos. 


-65  to  6fc  for  red;     6^  to  6fc  for  spot 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


346  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  May- 

field,  Ky. 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

Allpine  Tar  337 
Ammonaptha  347 
Bestever  286 
Big  Injun  348 
Ki-Napiha  348 
Bleachem  Soap  341 
Breath  of  Beliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Coaster  32 
Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

"Detroit.  Mich. 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
G-ray-beard  348 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Home  Pride  347 
Tndia  Castile  337 
La  Platte  337 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Marigold  106 
Milo  106 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 
Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Papoose  348 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pow  Wow  348 

Queen  Regent  337 

Quo  Vadis  337 

Raven  Tar  337 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Snow  Float  348 

Summer  Blossoms  337 

Sunburst  106 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Top  Notch  106 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Veri  best  286 

Violet  Blossoms  337 

Yellowstone  106 

Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  ISIew  York  City. 
Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Aquidneck;    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hasn't  Scratched  Yet:  Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Red  Hot  38 
Bautv  32 
Wheel  32 
Bio- Re-Mo  333 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JACOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Sireet,  Chicago. 


Our  Process  oi  Drying  ana  Impregnating 


saves  you  90  per  cent  in  time,  space  and  steam, 
interest  and  insurance,  recovers  valuable  solvents 
in  the  same  operation  and  is  the  most  economical 
method  throughout.     Suitable  for  all  materials. 


Results  Guaranteed 


Estimates  Furnished 
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OF       THE 


BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *r  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUK  BEANDS  AKE  ENTEEED  IN  YOUE  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  346 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y.  Empress  Eugenie  115 

345  Columbia  Ret'g.  &  MT  g  Empire  Geranium  837 

Co.  Ltd .,  New  Orleans.    Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Am  ber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  846 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bells  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Billy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  ond  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'ue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

CHths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Facine340 

Fair  bank's  Prim  rose  2 

'•  Scouring  2 

German  Fam.  2 

"  Glycerine-Tar  2 

MottledGerm'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flannels 
Flip  345 
Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
French  Violette  3 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  Oleine  29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  846 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ho  Ho  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Dactylis  ]  1 

Dermicura  327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  3  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola,  BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  8 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  de  Sevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent3 
Liberty's  Quartette  8 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  8 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  387 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  387 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  8 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  16y 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moes  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Faphtbal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptbolive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Cq. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Ro«e   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old    English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marecbal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde,  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

"  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
StainofE,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  S 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  8 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roekford  Scouring3 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"       Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  GrandMeur  331 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 

Wendela  3 

Whale  3 

White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

White  Rose  Honey  3 

White  Saxony  3 

White  Wonder  346 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 

Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  8 

World's  Fair  2 

World's  Wck53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  S 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  if  if  if   if   if 

W 
E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  A< 


IN  THIS  PAPER 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


n 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being-  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following- 
reasons: 


The'  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  ttrst  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  ate  for  advs.  tip  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted:  By  an  intelligent,  practical  soapmaker, 
with  first-class  references.  Experienced  in  laundry,  toilet  and 
textile  goods;  also  white,  green  and  yellow  soda  and  potash 
soaps,  hard  and  soft,  soap  powder,  scouring,  floating,  transparent, 
etc.  All  letters  confidential  and  returned  if  desired.  If  you 
want  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory  man,  please  address: 
Reasonable  Terms,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


A  chemist  who  for  many  years  has  been  making  all  and  every 
kind  of  soaps  and  perfumes,  as  well  as  refined,  bleached  and 
pressed  all  kinds  of  fats  and  oils,  and  has  been  doing  all  chemical 
work  pertaining  thereto,  wishes  to  make  a  change.  Address: 
C.  X.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  young  man,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  soap  business, 
wishes  employment  with  some  Eastern  concern.  If  necessary 
would  invest  money  in  the  business.  Address:  A.  Z.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  wanted  by  a  first-class  soapmaker  in  laundry  and 
toilet;  can  take  charge  of  factory.  Best  of  references  as  to 
character  and  ability,  including  present  employers.  Address: 
B.  Y.,  care  of  this  paper. 


Wanted:  Position,  as  Soap  Chemist  or  Soap  Maker,  with  a 
firm  that  knows  how  to  appreciate  Real  Worth.  Can  begin 
work  in  30  days  notice,  and  can  take  full  charge  of  plant.  Aa  a  1, 
references.  Address:  "D.  W."  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


SOAP     MAKING     TAUGHT 

in  person  or  by  mail,  in  all  its  branches.     Address:  Technical, 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis: 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  two  high  pressure  copper  digesters  in 
good  condition,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.  long.  Apply  to  The 
Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER     WANTED. 

Partner  Wanted:  Practical  Soap  Man,  Salesman  or  Superin- 
tendent, may  secure  interest  in  factory  in  fine  location  with 
good  business.  Investment  required,  $5,000  to  .$10,000.  Full 
information  given  to  parties  meaning  business.  Address:  Gen- 
eral Finance  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. 

Wanted:  Soap  Kettle,  about  12  feet  diameter.  Address,  with 
description  and  price  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  Soap  Kettle, 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SITUATION   WANTED. 

Situation  wanted  by  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  soap- 
maker.  Address:  Y.  Z.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


By  an  expert,  all-round  American  soapmaker,  for  years  sup- 
erintendent of  factory.  To  show  good  faith,  will  begin  on  trial 
without  pay 'till  ability  is  proved.  Can  refer  to  everyone  of  past 
employers  without  exception.  Address  :  Frank  W.  Hill,  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  practical  soapmaker,  one  competent  to  take  charge 
of  soap  factory.     Address:    Caswell  &  O'Rourke,  Derby  Line, 

Vermont. 


"Soap  Maker  wanted,  jnust  possess  good  experience  of  best 
quality  Toilet,  Shaving  and  Household  Soaps,  good  position  for 
suitable  man.     Box  30,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal." 


HARD-WOOD    BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description.     Krell 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


COPIES  OF  SOAP  JOURNAL  WANTED. 

April  and  December  1903  copies  of  this  Journal  wanted. 
Will  pay  25  cents  a  copy.  Address:  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Tin-  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Christ 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMJCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

± ^ " 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  April  1,  1904. 


IL.   XIV.   No.   8. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  months. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

One          Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

Eighth       "    

135  00 
75  Oil 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  anv 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 
2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee.  AVis.,  U.  S.  A. 


; — tg— 

In  the  March  Soaf  JourwSl  we  called  attention  to 
the  interest  attaching  to  qui-  "Wanted  and  For  Sale" 
columns.  With  the  early  morning  mail  of  March  10 
alone  we  received  at  this  office  17  letters,  being  replies 
to  lie  forwarded  to  d ifl'er en t.  advertisers  in  the  coin  inns 
mentioned.  We  keep  no  record  whatever  of  this  class 
of  mail,  but  believe  17  letters  in  one  single  mail  for  10 
different  advertisers  to  break  the  record.  This,  'of 
course,  is  only  a  small  part  of  all  the  replies  received 
and  forwarded  during  the  month. 


In  order  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  our  having 
stretched  the  figures  in  the  foregoing,  we  will  specify 
below  in  such  a  manner  that  our  advertisers,  as  well 
as  their  corespondents,  can  verify  the  number  of  letters 
as  well  as  the  date.  We  forwarded  on  March  10  letters 
received  on  the  same  morning  as  follows : 

To  A.  Z..  letters  from  four  correspondents. 

To  Box  30.  letters  from  one  correspondent. 

To  Y.  Z.,  letters  from  one  correspondent. 

To  Soap  Kettle,  letters  from  one  correspondent. 

To  Reasonable  Terms,  two  letters. 

To  F.  W.  Hill,  letters  from  one  correspondent. 

To  C.  X.,  letters  from  two  correspondents. 

To  B.  Y.,  letters  from  two  correspondents 

To  1).  W.,  letters  from  one  correspondent. 

To  Technical,  letters  from  two  correspondents. 

In  addition  the  same  mail  brought  two  replies  to 
our  own  advertisement  for  back  numbers  of  this  paper, 
which  really  ought  to  be  added  also,  and  which  would 
bring  the  total  up  to  19  letters  for  11  advertisers  in 
one  mail. 


We  have  already  admitted  that  this  is  probably 'the 
best  Ave  ever  did  in  one  mail,  but  in  our  opinion — just 
as  certainly  as  a  thermometer  will  indicate  the  surround- 
ing temperature — so  the  effectiveness  of  these  small 
advertisements  is  the  one  proof  of  effective  and  extensive 
circulation  of  a  trade  paper.  And  that  is  the  point 
all   the  foregoing  is  aimed  at. 


Having  made  one  point,  permit  ns  now  to  gently  drive 
it  home  and  rnb  it  in:  Two  soap  makers,  who  recently 
advertised  in  the  Soap  Journal  for  positions,  have 
since,  of  their  own  accord  entirely,  written  us  suhstan- 
tidlly  as  follows   (we  change  the  wording  advisedly,  as 
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the  letters  were  strictly  confidential,  bait  the  sense  of 
both  was  the  same)  :  "I  advertised  in  your  paper,  and 
also  in  —  for  a  position  as  soap  maker.  I  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  answers  through  my  ad. 
in  the  Soap  Journal,  and  besides  what  answers  I  got 
through  my  ad.  in  the  -  -  were  only  duplicates 

of  some  which  the  American  Soar  Journal  had  also 
bought.  Hereafter,  when  I  want  anything,  I  shall 
advertise  in  your  paper  alone." 

Both  letters  are  on  file  in  this  office  and  we  prestune 
that,  although  they  were  not  for  publication,  in  case 
of  need  we  could  get  the  permission  of  their  writers  to 
show  them  to  a  select  committee ! 

The  point  of  this,  again,  is  that  practically  all  soap 
manufacturers  read  the  Soap  Journal,  and  answer 
advertisements  in  the  same  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  do  in  case  of  advertisements  appearing  elsewhere. 


A  correspondent,  rightly  or  wrongly,  recently  wrote 
us.:  "The  Soap  Manufacturers  could' do  as  well  as  the 
Perfumers'  Association  in  united  effort  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  each  other;  but  they  are  Christians  and  also 
scientists,  and  for  short  they  have  become  'Christian 
Scientists'  so  far  as  their  ills  are  concerned.  They  be- 
lieve in  'absent  treatment."  allowing  each  of  them  to 
stay  home  and  let  an  association  work  out  their  salvation 
at  the  cost  of  an  annual  fee  (dues)." 


For  other  evidences  of  being  alive,  our  subscription 
list  tells  us  that  among  our  latest  additions  of  new  read- 
ers there  are  soap  makers  in  New  Foundland,  Alberta, 
Japan,  Natal,  and  even  Central  Asia  (Siberia.)  where 
the  manager  of  the  AYorks  of  the  Imperial  Domain  has 
just  become  a  subscriber  for  this  paper.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  other  countries  and  the  United  States. 


We  have  often  watched  with  pleasure  the  handsome- 
team  of  heavy  Percheron  grays  of  the  B.  J.  Johnson 
Soap  Co.  of  this  city,  and  well  remember  the  late  senior 
of  that  firm,  driving  down  the  street  behind  his  fine 
roadster  at  a  merry  clip,  even  after  he  had  well  turned 
the  "three-score  years  and  ten"  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  period  in  life  when  man  is  no  longer 
interested  in  fast  horses.  We  also  remember  the  mag- 
nificent teams  and  trucks  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Babbitt;  partic- 
ularly that  team  of  four  dappled  gray  Normandy  stal- 
lions, imported  at  a  cost  of  $  1^,000.  And  many  of  our 
readers  will  recall  to  memory  the  fine  6-horse  team  of 
blacks  employed  by  J.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.  during  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  and  after. 

We  select  only  these  few  examples;  as  a  rule,  all 
soap  makers'  horses  are  fine  animals. 

But  our  love  for  fine  animals  is  not  confined  to  horses 
alone ;  it  extends  to  the  noble  and  good  of  every  species 


of  animals,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  that  when  we 
consider  that  he,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  manufacture 
of  that  article,  the  use  of  which  uplifts  man  to  a  condi- 
tion "next  to  Godliness,"  cannot  consistently  disregard 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  less  favored  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  creation. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  again  proven  by  an 
item  which  we  find  in  the  Evansville  Courier  of  March 
18,  as  follows: 

A  Bonnie  Wee  Scottie. 
He  arrived  on  the  morning  of  Si.  Patrick's  da}'  by 
the  Adams  lightning  express  train,  coming  from  Mr. 
Charles  Melzer  in  Colorado  and  going  direct  to  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  Melzer,  where  he  will  make  his  home  here- 
after. His  full  name  is  Bobbie  Roger  Macduff,  but  he 
dislikes  titles  and  long  names,  preferring  to  be  addressed 
just  plain  Mac.  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
Scotch  families,  celebrated  for  their  war-like  spirit,  and 
even  now  at  his  tender  age  Mac  displays  wonderful  self- 
reliance  and  a  total  disregard  of  every  day  convention- 
alities. 

An  incident  illustrating  his  independence  and  readi- 
ness to  defend  his  views  and  principles  at  any  cost, 
occurred  directly  after  his  arrival,  when  his  host  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  bath  room,  suggesting  that  he  refresh 
himself  by  a  nice  warm  bath  after  his  long  journey;  this 
well-meant  invitation  he  flatly  declined,  saying  he  does 
not  believe  in  soap  and  water  and  citing  the  anti-soap 
doctrine  of  a  Chicago  professor  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion. Every  argument  failed  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  almost  without  warning  he  flew  into  a  terrible 
rage,  creating  such  a  rumpus  that  a  passerby  turned  in 
a  hurry  call  for  the  hobo  chariot.  With  considerable 
difficulty  he  was  finally  quieted. 

When  dinner  was  ready,  Mac  was  served  wiih  a 
lovely  dish  of  mush  and  milk,  which  had  been  expressly 
pn  pared  for  him,  and  it  was  believed  would  be  duly 
relished  by  the  youngster,  but  he  only  took  one  sniff  at 
it,  tinned  up  his  puggy  nose  and  indicated  that  a  steak, 
done  very  rare,  would  be  acceptable.  When  this  was 
brought  he  bolted  it  down  like  a  cannibal,  and  im- 
mediately after  sauntered  into  the  parlor,  and,  with 
great  nonchalance,  flung  himself  upon  the  floor  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Melzer  is  much  worried  over  Mac's  peculiar 
manners,  or  rather,  lack  of  manners,  quite  incompatible 
witli  his  alleged  nobility,  and  fears  that  Mac  may  not 
be  Mac  at  all.  Maybe  he  is  a  son  of  Stereguschtchi 
Besposhtchadni  or  of  Vnushitelni  Damdijapoviub. 
.  His  fierce  black  eyes,  face  all  overgrown  with  bristly 
whiskers,  wabbling  gait  and  general  ugliness  strikingly 
resemble  the  picture  of  a  Manchurian  bandit  or  Cossack 
chief.  However  that  may  be,  by  gentle  and  patient 
training  it  is  hoped  that  Mac  will  in  time  adopt  the  way's 
of  civilized  folk  and  become  a  respected  member  of  this 
peaceable  community. 

Oh,  but  Mac'e  is  a  chappie,  'e's  a  laddie, 
'E's  a  Tartar,  'e's  a  terror,  'e's  a  brick. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Melzcr's  fears  regarding 
the  noble  birth  of  "Mac"  were  groundless;  it  turns  out 
that  he  came  from  the  celebrated  kennels  of  Dr.  Fayette 
C.  Ewing,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.  Dr.  Ewing  is  the  foremost 
authority  on  Scottish  terriers  and  owns  the  finest  speci- 
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mens  in  America.  "Mac"  is  a  son  of  "The  Laird/5  dam 
"Forget-me-not,"  and  both  these  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  Seotties  in  the  land.  He  is  one  of  a  septet 
horn  last  January,  ami  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
St.  Louis  next  summer  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
Mrs.  Forget-me-not  and  two  of  Mac's  brothers  on  exhi- 
bition there. 


Even  at  the  risk  of  unduly  prolonging  our  remarks 
on  animals,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  here  of  re- 
verting once  more  to  horses  and  recalling  the  memory 
of  two  of  these  animals,  which  we  hope  to  remember  to 
the  last. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  horse  that  had  just  passed 
through  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71 ;  it  had 
returned  with  the  tips  of  both  ears  cut  off  by  a  saber-cut, 
aimed  at  its  rider,  and  found  its  way  to  a  farm  where 
the  writer  passed  his  vacations  of  boyhood  days.  A 
riding  instructor  of  the  German  dragoons  was  mounted 
on  the  horse,  took  the  writer  up  in  the  saddle,  and  to- 
gether we  crossed  a  wide  river  where  the  horse  first 
waded,  then  swam  for  a  stretch,  and  finally  safely  waded 
with  its  burden  up  the  opposite  bank.  A  year  or  so 
later  this  noble  animal  drowned  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  while  left  alone  on  a  pasture  adjoining  the  river. 
That  was  thirty  years  ago. 

The  other  Horse  which  the  writer  remembers  es- 
pecially, was  one  winch  lie  saw  in — Evansville,  Ind. 
It  was  one  which  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Melzer,  Sr.,  as  a 
buggy-horse,  and  which  since  his  death  was  simply  being 
petted  and  taken  care  of  by  his  sons,  without  ever  being 
made  to  do  anything.  It  was  just  taking  a  walk  around 
the  house.  That  was  nearly  liftcon  years  ago,  but  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  visit,  nor  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  horse. 


And  this  brings  to  mind  when,  also  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Soap 
Journal,  offering  three  puppies  horn  and  raised  in  the 
Evansville  soap  factory,  to  as  many  soap  manufacturers 
who  would  promise  to  be  good  to  them.  But,  dear  me, 
talking  of  things  thirty  and  fifteen  years  ago,  and  find- 
ing ourselves  so  talkative,  makes  us  suspect  that  we  are 
getting  old.     Perhaps  we  better  change  the  subject. 


Among  the  letters  published  in  our  last  month's 
Journal,  there  was  one  to  which  was  appended  a  clip- 
ping referring  to  a  natural  soap  to  be  made  from  a  tree 
known  as  "Sapindus  utilis."  The  clipping  seems  des- 
tined to  have  a  variegated  course  of  travel  before  it. 

Among  other  places,  it  made  its  appearance  in  Har- 
per's Weekly   not    long  ago,   and    in   consequence   that 


paper   recently   received   the    following   letter   from    St. 

Louis  : 

"To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  W'cch-lij: 

Slit. — Of  course  vou  can  say,  with  Hymn. 
'What  is  writ,  is  writ. 
Wish  it  would  he  worthier.' 
Or.  .  .  .To  the  contrary,  you  might  be  willing  to  listen 
to  reason  and  to  repair  the  wrong  you  did.     I  refer  to 
the  item  in  yours  of  February  G  on  Soap. 

"It  is  bad  enough  when  one  hears  the  argument,  'I 
read  it  in  the  papers."  Your  paper,  faking  a  somewhat 
exalted  position  [mind  your  coat  of  arms],  gives  a. 
peculiar  stamp  of  reliability  and  veracity  to  the  contents 
of  your  columns.  That  is  why  most  of  us  like  Harper's 
Weekly. 

"Truth  and  fiction,  and  most  of  the  last-named  va- 
riety, is  mixed  in  your  'Soap'  information.  Sapindus 
is  not  at  all  noteworthy.  Neither  are  the  plants  new  to 
science,  as  the  average  reader  might  feel  inclined  to 
think.  There  are  about  600  species  of  the  family  where 
the  plaid  quoted  belong  to,  and  all  of  them  contain 
more  or  Jess  of  this  substance  what  you  erroneously  call 
soap. 

"You  bring  about  further  delusions  when  you  state, 
A  natural  soap  can  be  obtained  from  the  fruit. 

"And  to  impress  your  readers  that  you  know  what 
soap  is,  you  continue — alkali  is  absent. 

"Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  good 
soap — and  you  advocated :  the  soap  from  Sapindus  utilis. 
is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  'ordinary'  commercial 
product — always  contains  free  alkali. 

"It  would  not  wash  the  greasy  spots  out  of  your 
clothing,  neither  would  it  give  you  that  agreeable  sen- 
sation of  being  clean,  after  using  it,  if  it  did  not.  A 
natural  soap  does  not  exist.  Soap  is  an  artificial 
product,  does  not  grow  on  trees.  The  consummation  of 
soap  is  a  guide  for  civilization.  As  Liebig  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  after  him  once  said,  'Seife  ist  die 
Hauptsache."  Eomans  nor  Greeks  did  know  soap. 
Neither  do  savages  use  it  at  the  present  day.  You  are 
making  soap  when  you  shake  linseed  oil  with  lime-water 
(an  excellent  remedy,  by  the  way.  for  burns  and  scalds), 
or  when  you  boil  the  drippings,  the  leakings,  the  wash- 
ings, of  wood-ashes  with  fat.  It  is  better  to  leave  the 
making  of  hard  soap  to  a  soap  manufacturer. 

"The  Sapindus  plants  do  not  contain  'soap.'  hut 
saponin,  an  active  principle  appearing  in  white  crystal- 
line needles,  when  isolated,  known  to  chemists  under  the 
collective  name  of  'a  glucoside.' 

"It  is  found  in  the  soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis)  ; 
in  the  soap-wood  (Quillaia  Saponaria)  :  is  not  as  harm- 
less a  substance  as  one  might  think  from  its  soapy  name  ; 
does  not  clean  clothes  any  more  than  water  will  do; 
foams  when  shaken  with  water;  das  its  des  Pudejs  Kern. 
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Beer,  soda  water,  and  other  beverages,  to  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  'body,*  of  'richness,'  is  given,  which  are 
wanted  with  foam,  owe  this  sometimes  to  saponin. 

"80  yon  see,  Mr.  Editor,  'Sapindus'  contains  quite  a 
different  thing  from  'Soap.' 

"I  am,  sir, 

J.  B.  Nagelvoort." 


But  what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  about  that 
clipping  is,  that  it  actually  came  to  America,  last  Jan- 
uary, in  the  form  of  an  official  report  of  our  Consul- 
General  in  Frankfort,  Germany !  And  how  Harper's 
Weekly  has  to  bear  the  blame ! 


And  then  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  actually 
has  a  better  understanding  of  the  true  facts  than  had  our 
Consul-General  and  his  German  advisers,  and  than  Har- 
per's Weekly,  spoils  his  really  interesting  communica- 
tion by  another  equally  large  blunder  of  his  own.  He 
says  that  good  soap  always  contains  free  alkali  and  that 
it  would  not  give  us  "that  agreeable  sensation"'  after 
using  it,  if  it  did  not. 

If  there  is  anything  we  would  willingly  sacrifice,  it 
certainly  is  "that  agreeable  sensation"  experienced  after 
using  a  soap  containing  free  alkali. 


Burglars  who  cracked  a  safe  at  the  Reading  Railway 
Station  at  Frackville,  Pa.,  used  a  perfumed  soap  to  re- 
tain the  nitroglycerine  in  the  safe.  A  quantity  of  soap 
of  the  same  odor  was  found  on  the  persons  of  several 
suspects,  and  the  rest  was  simple. 

It  does  not  pay  to  be  too  fastidious. 


In  our  columns  entitled  "Around  the  Soap  Factories," 
we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  condense  a.  groat  deal 
of  information  reaching  us,  into  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. Thus  we  have  one  item  on  another  page  of  this 
paper  which  reads:  "L.  B.  Darling  &  Co.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  have  applied  to  the  board  of  aldermen 
for  a  license  for  making  soap."  The  brief  item  is  the 
condensed  milk  of  the  cocoanut  of  three  separate  reports 
1  li.it  came  to  hand. 

One  of  these  reports  came  in  the  shape  of  a  clipping 
from  a  New  Haven  newspaper,  and  by  way  of  diversion 
we  give  it  in  full  herewith: 

"The  committee  on  licenses  held  a.  meeting  last  night 
in  the  city  hall,  and  the  most  important  matter  to 
coino  up  was  the  petition  for  a  license  from  L.  B.  Dar- 
ling &  Co.  to  make  soft  soap  at  244  Fair  street.  There 
were  present  several  interested  parties  awaiting  for  the 
reading  of  the  petition  in  anticipation  of  giving  their 
views  in  the  case.  It  is  understood  that  this  petition 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  city  officials  for  some  time 
and  has  been  the  cause  id'  much  interest.     The  question 


as  to  whether  the  city  ordinance  relating  to  the  trying- 
out  of  soap  grease,  lard  and  tallow  within  the  city  lim- 
its was  being  violated  furnished  a  subject  for  investiga- 
tion and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  committee  on  li- 
censes at  the  meeting  last  night'. 

"After  the  reading  of  the  petition,  a  chance  was  given 
for  those  interested  to  speak  on  the  request.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Wright,  health  officer,  stated  that  the  company  was  do- 
ing business  in  Fair  street,  and  has  been  doing  business 
there  for  some  time.  He  said'  that  he  had  received  no 
complaint  from  this  source  within  the  past  two  years. 

"L.  R.  Hemmingway,  president  and  manager  of  the 
company,  who  petitioned  for  a  license  for  manufactur- 
ing soft  soap,  stated  that  'the  company  has  a  receiving- 
station  in  Fair  street,  and  that  the  place  is  kept  clean 
and  connected  with  the  sewer.  He  stated  that  the  stuff 
brought  there  is  never  kept  over  night,  but  is  always 
carted  away  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  He,  said  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  committee  should  question  any  such 
license,  as  he  considered  it  was  a  benefit,  as  the  poor 
people'  in  the  locality  of  the  station  bring  in  bones  and 
such  things,  in  return  for  which  they  received  soft  soap, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  no  other  means  of  getting 
soap.' 

"Mr.  Hamilton,  who  lives  in  Warren  street,  stated 
that  he  objected  to  the  soap  factory  doing  business  in 
its  present  location  and  opposed  greatly  the  granting 
of  a  license  to  the  company.  He  said  the  odor  from  the 
place  was  unpleasant,  '  and  that '  many  times  he  was 
obliged  to  close  the  doors  and  windows  in  his  house  to 
keep  out  the  bad  smell.  He  said  in  time  of  a  west  wind 
the  odor  was  unbearable.  Mr.  ■  Hamilton  also  stated, 
that  the  Vicinity' was  thickly  populated  and  it  was  no- 
place to  make  soap.  He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Hemming- 
way if  he  was  sure  the  smell  came  from  the  soap  station 
or  the  harbor.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  received  the 
odor  from  both  places  and  that  he  was  supplied  all  the 
time  with  plenty  of  flavors. 

"Mr.  Bone  of  Warren  street  also  raised  an  objection 
to  the  granting  of  the  license  on  the  same  grounds  as 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

"C.  E-  White,  who  is  interested  in  the  soap  company, 
stated  that  the  soft  soap  is  made  from  pure  grease  and 
potash  and  the  smell  could  not  injure  or  displease  any- 
one. He  stated  that  a  boiled  dinner  on  the  kitchen 
stove  is  more  unpleasant  to  the  average  person  than  the 
manufacturing  of  soap. He  described  the  odor  from 
the  soap  boiling  like  the  odor  from  boiling  clothes  on  a 
wash  dav.  He  spoke  of  the  poor  families  who  get  soap 
at  this  station  for  their  use  for  practically  nothing.  He 
stated  there  is  no  rendering  done  at  this  place,  as  all 
the  garbage  is  sent  to  the  North  Haven' factory. 

"Alderman  Spreyer  stated  to  the  committee  that, 
while  he  was  not  interested   in   the  matter   from   any, 
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standpoint,  lie  would  suggest  that  the  committee  post- 
pone the  granting  of  any  license  until  Die'  revision  of 
the  city  ordinances  is  completed.  As  long  as  the  com- 
pany lias  waited  since  September  a  year  ago  for  a  li- 
cense, lie  would  suggest  a  delay  of  two  weeks,  and  by 
that  time  he  thought  the  new  ordinances  would  he  in 
shape  and  might  have  some  clause  pertaining  to  this 
matter,  lie  stated  that  there  might  he  in  the  revised 
ordinances  a  clause  taking  away  the  right  of  granting 
licenses  From  the 'aldermen  and  giving  this  duty  to  the 
hoard  of  health.  These  remarks  impressed  the  com- 
mittee favorably,  and  probably  no  licenses  will  be 
granted  until  after  the  revision  of  the  ordinances. 

"Mr.  Hemmingway,  manager  of  the  company,  was 
seen  by  a  Palladium  reporter  after  the  meeting,  and 
stated  that  the  company  is  at  the  present  time  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  New  Haven  Rendering 
company.  It  was  originally  the  L.  R.  Hemmingway 
company,  and  later  sold  out  to  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  company,  who  in  turn  sold  to  the  L.  B. 
Darling  company,  which  absorbed  into  the  New  Haven 
Rendering  company,  He  applied  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men two  years  ago  for  a  license,  the  old  license  having 
expired.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  from  the  aldermen 
in  relation  to  the  license,  and  the  company  still  con- 
tinued to  do  business.  He  stated  that  soap  business 
has  been  done  in  this  location  for  eight  years  and  he 
never  before  heard  of  any  complaint.  The  company 
receives  the  hones  and  necessary  stuff  for  making  soap 
al  this  station  and  vwvy  day  it  is  loaded  in  large  teams 
and  driven  to  the  factory  in  North  Haven,  to  be  made 
into  soap.  At  the  receiving  station,  in  Fair  street, 
soap  is  made  once  a  week  in  a  kettle  holding  700  gallons, 
ami  the  people  come  there  and  get  it. 

".Mr.  Hemmingway  advanced  the  point  of  soap  man- 
ufacturing in  Bridgeport  and  some  of  the  large  cities, 
where  the  factories  are  located  in  the  center  of  the 
cities."' 


History  repeals  itself,  to  be  sure.  A  year  or  so  aero, 
palm  oil  suddenly  sprang  into  the  breach  when  other 
soap  stocks  had  become  uncomfortably  expensive;  and 
now  il  seems  that  peanut  oil  has  come  to  perform  a  sim- 
ilar mission.  Not  that  American  peanut  oil  had  sud- 
denly become  plentiful,  for  it  is  the  Indian  (and)  Afri- 
can) peanut  which  has  been  so  plentifully  supplied  to 
European  oil  mills,  that  the  latter  can  offer  us  oil  at 
an  unusually  low  price.  Tt  i-  claim' d  that  something 
like  ten  thousand  barrels  of  peanut  oil  have  lately  been 
purchased  by  American  soap  manufacturers. 

Some  years  ago  an  oil  and  soap  factory  was  stalled  in 
Richmond.  Va.,  with  the  object  of  u  nq  the  peanut  as 
a  raw  material  :  but  it  seems  that  our  own  peanuts  are 
too  expensive  to  be  so  utilized — bringing  a  better  price 


as  an  edible  commodity — and  so  the  facio„y  las  not  been 
heard  of  any  more  of  late. 

Peanut  oil  is  probably  preferable  (fc.r  >.?,;•  making 
purposes)  to  cotton  oil,  and,  if  its  price  is  as  low  or  lower 
than  the  latter,  will  be  used  freely.  India  and  Africa 
raise  immense  quantities  of  peanuts  for  oil  making  pur- 
poses, and  ship  them  regularly  to  Europe — especially 
Marseilles — where  this  soap  stock  is  fairly  well  intro- 
duced by  this  time.  But  until  now  no  such  large  use 
has  been  made  of  peanut  oil  in  this  country.  Whether 
the  present  position  of  this  raw  material  will  remain  un- 
changed for  any  length  of  time,  is  a  question. 


From   Our  Correspondents. 


NEWS  FROM'  MEXICO. 

.Mexico,  March  1G,  L904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathman: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  we  send  you  $2.00  for  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Soap  Journal. 

Last  year  times  were  not  favorable;  raw  materials 
cost  on  an  average  3?c.  per  Kilo,  the  cost  of  manufacture 
being  5c.  for  the  same  weight;  and  with  soap  selling  at 
29c.  there  was  very  little  margin. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  our  tiller  for  a 
time,  as  the  soap  would  not  take  it  for  anything  in  the 
world  after  we  had  put  in  some  new  machines,  though 
before,  on  the  old  system,  we  had  no  1  rouble.  But  an 
item  in  the  AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL  gave  ns  a  hint 
ami  after  considerable  time  and  experience  we  devised 
a  filler  which  the  soap  takes  very  well  although  it  may 
not  lie  quite  neutral. 

Your  book,  "American  Soaps,"  was  id'  great  aid  to 
us,  and  we  would  not  give  it  for  any  money. 

This  year  seemed  to  he  somewhat  better,  as  we  began 
with  oil  at  29c.  and  30c.  per  Kilo,  but  factories,  such  as 
La  Esperanza,  La  Alianza,  and  others  of  the  same  firm, 
viz.,  Compania  Industrial  Jabonera,  became  aggressive 
and  rebate  the  price.  They  sell  soap  at  23c.  per  Kilo, 
but  the  soap  is  over-tilled  and  when  fresh  it  seems  like 
cheese,  and  dry,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  The  people 
buy  it  on  account  of  the  size. 

Thanking  you   for  past  favors,  we  remain 
Yours  truly, 


NOT  GUILTY! 

Chicago,  March  T,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soop  Journal: 

Leap  Sip — In  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung  of  Augsburg, 
tiermany,  I  recently  read  a  reference  to  an  (un-named) 
American  trade  paper,  in  whose  pages  a  correspondent 
is  said  to  have  made  the  statement  that  "in  Germany 
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they  have  a  Soap  Manufacturers' Association  and  a  Soap 
Makers'  and  Perfumers'  Association,  and  at  their  meet- 
ings the  soap  manufacturers  talk  mostly  prices  of  soap, 
and  the  soap  makers  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  elect  new  offi- 
cers, decide  upon  the  next  meeting  place,,  drink  lots  of 
been  and  go'  home  with  a  big  head." 

Being  myself  a  member  of  the  Soap  Makers'  and 
Perfumers'  Association  (headquarters  at  Munich),  and 
having  occasionally  attended  the  meetings,  I  should  be 
in  a  position ^to  correct  this  erroneous  statement,  but 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal or  some  other  paper  which  originally  published  the 
above;  I  should  hardly  think  it  was  your  paper,  though. 
[Neither  it  was;  in  fact  we  have  not  seen  the  remark 
at  all. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  beer  consumed  by 
the  soap  makers  assembling  in  Munich — a  matter  of 
course  in  Munich,  one  might  say — this  is  by  no  means 
a  prominent  feature.  As  often  as  I  attended  the  meet- 
ings, they  were  largely  occupied  with  lectures  on  sub- 
jects of  practical  interest  to  the  trade,  followed  mostly 
by  lively  discussions  of  the  subject.  In  addition  all 
technical  problems  brought  up  are  answered  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible.  The  association  affords  aid  to  sick 
members,  acts  as  employment  agency  without  charge, 
and  Avas  responsible  for  the  establishment'  of  a  technical 
school  for  the  soap  industry.  Lastly,  it  has  a  fine  li- 
brary at  the  disposal  of  its  members. 

1  understand  that  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  of  Chicago, 
whom  I  respect  highly  as  an  able  soap  maker,  is  one  of 
your  friends,  and  feel  therefore  that  I  should  like  to  be 
accounted  as  one  of  your  friends  also.  As  an  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  before-mentioned  association,  I 
would  request  you  to  join  us,  in  the  interest  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  well  as  of  your  own.  Our  membership  ex- 
tends even  to  China  and  Japan,  and  I  should  be  greatly 
pleased  to  secure  your  membership. 

I   enclose  $2.00   for  a  year's  subscription  for  your 
Journal  and,  awaiting  your  reply,  remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

Karl  Heilbronner, 
2802  Michigan  Ave. 


SOAP  FROM  CASTOE  OIL. 

Durango,  Mexico,  February  15,  1904. 
Part'"*  in  the  State  of  Durango  are  interested  in 
processes  or  machinery  for  the  making  .of  soap  from 
the  castor  bean.  The  plant  (Ricinus  communis,  also 
known  in  Spanish  countries  as  Talma  eristi)  grows  ex- 
tremely well  here,  very  speedily  coming  in  places  to  be 
as  high  as  a  small  tree,  and  produces  in  abundance.  A 
great  deal  of  common  soap  is  made  in  the  "Laguna  dis- 
trict" of  this  State  and  Coahuila,  the  great  cotton  dis- 
trict of  Mexico,  especially  by  one  large  factory.  The 
seed  of  the  cotton  plant  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the 


soap  produced  for  most  common  use  herabouts,  not 
being  perfumed,  has  a  very  bad  odor.  Some  time  since 
an  owner  of  a  large  estate  in  Durango  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  equipping  his  plantation  with  machinery 
for  extracting  the  oil  of  the  castor  bean,  and  also  for 
making  soap  from  it  if  possible.  His  experiment  was  a 
failure,  and  the  plant  has  lain  idle  for  several  years. 
Parties  who  propose  to  operate  it,  if  they  could  find  a 
successful  process,  or  who  would  undertake  to  make 
large  shipments  of  the  castor  bean  to  the  United  States, 
are  interested  in  hearing  from  any  person  or  persons 
who  can  communicate  to  them  information  on  the  sub- 
ject  and  perhaps  open  business  relations  with  them. 

James  A.  Le  Roy,  Consul. 
[The  owner  of  the  estate  in  Durango  might  have 
saved  his  •'large  sum  of  money";  and  the  parties  now- 
interested  may  save  quite  a  little  of  theirs,  if  they  will 
take  the  following  information,  free  of  charge :  Castor 
oil,  by  its  very  nature,  does  not  make  a  desirable  soap ; 
a  small  proportion  of  it  added  to  other  oils  or  fats  has 
its  uses,  but  the  problem  of  making  a  good  soap  from 
castor  oil  alone  is.  like  trying  to  make  butter  from  oleo 
oil  and  stearine.] 


SOAP  IN  CUBA. 

Havana,  March  8,  1901. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — Well,  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  it 
favors  importations  from  the  (J.  S.  at  from  '20  to  30 
per  cent,  less  duty  than  other  productions. 

On  soaps  the  duty  has  been  increased  by  30  per  cent., 
on  all  except  those  from  the  U.  S.,  which  pay  the  same 
as  former])",  so  that  soap  from  the  V.  S.  pays  about  1-J 
cents  per  pound  duty,  and  soap  from  other  countries 
about  2  cents.  This  is  only  a  temporary  regulation, 
in  force  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  duly 
authorized  by  Congress,  as  on  account  of  its  being 
election  time  there  is  not  time  to  pass  the  necessary 
measures  and  revise  the  customs  tariff  just  now. 

Ouotations  for  soaps  are  as  follows  (in  Spanish  gold )  : 
"Rocamora"  $G.30  for  imported;  local  manufactures: 
The  Key,  $1.75;  The  Padlock,  $1.50;  Matanzas.  $4.00. 
American  (for  100  lbs.)  $1.50:  French,  $7.50  to  $7.05. 

The  duty  being  $1.50  A  n  gold  on  American 

soaps,  besides  shipping  and  landing  expenses,  I  do  not 
very  well  see  how  they  can  sell  at  $4.50  (which  is  really 
$4.05  in  American  coin).  Figuring  duty  and  other 
charges,  the  expenses  must  be  fully  $1.75,  leaving  barely 
$2.30  for  100  lbs.  of  soap,  out  of  which  must  come  all 
working  and  general  expenses. 

By  all  appearances,  American  manufacturers  are  not 
making  fortunes  by  shipping  soap  to  Cuba. 
Yours,  etc., 

A.  d'Estampes. 
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ON  NAVAL  STOEES. 

# 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  26,  1904. 
Editor  American  .Soap  Journal  : 

I  send  you  enclosed,  clipped  from  the  "Weekly  In- 
dustrial Record"  of  Feb.  19,  last,  an  article  of  great 
interest  to  the  consumers  of  naval  stores.  Your  readers 
will  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  movement  has 
succeeded  and  is  an  established  fact.  This  being  my 
busiest  time  of  the  year,  I  cannot  reply  to  Mr.  Herty's 
letter;  but  that  will  keep. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Moulie. 
[Enclosure.] 

A  Minimum  Price  foe  Naval  Stores  with  a  Stand- 
ing Bid  to  Protect  It. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Turpen- 
tine Operators'  Association  was  held  at  Jacksonville 
Monday,  February  15.  A  movement  for  the  protec- 
tion of  operators  against  the  manipulations  of  any  per- 
sons who  may  desire  to  participate  at  any  time  in  a 
decline  in  the  prices  of  naval  stores  was  inaugurated. 
This  movement  was  nothing  less  than  the  naming  of  a 
minimum  price  for  turpentine  and  rosin,  and  a  request 
upon  factors  not  to  sell  at  a  less  price.  In  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  movement  the  Operators'  Tank  and 
Warehouse  Company,  which  is  wholly  an  operators'  pro- 
tective organization,  agreed  to  take  all  receipts  at  Sa- 
vannah at  the  minimum  price  named,  thereby  assuring 
sales  at  all  times  at  and  above  the  figures  named  in  the 
minimum. 

The  Turpentine  Operators'  Association  therefore  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  all  operators : 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Feb.  17,  1904. 

Dear  Sirs — We  enclose  a  letter  for  you  to  sign  and 
return  at  once.  This  is  an  order  to  youx  factor  to  not 
sell  any  of  your  stuff  during  this  year  for  less  than  the 
prices  named.  The  Operators'  Tank  and  Warehouse 
Co.  has  arranged  to  buy  at  these  prices  all  the  stuff  that 
the  factors  can't  sell  at  or  above  the  minimum  prices 
named.  This  plan  contemplates  that  prices  cannot  go 
below,  but  may  go  much  higher  than  these  minimum 
prices,  and  whatever  higher  they  go,  the  operator  gets 
the  benefit.  Please  sign  at  once  and  return  to  this 
office.     We  will  take  -  gount  of  all  the  letters  and 

forward  them  to  the  factors  that  may  be  named.  This 
is  a  great  and  important  move,  and  the  quicker  these 
letters  are  signed  and  returned  the  better.  The  factors 
are  ready  to  stand  by  the  operators  in  this  undertaking, 
but  want  your  signature  and  backing.  Write  in  the 
blank  at  the  beginning  of  letter  the  name  of  your  factors 
before  signing.  Please  give  this  immediate  attention 
and  oblige. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 


TURPENTINE  OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A.  D.  Covington,  President, 

P.  A.  Hollomon,  Secretary. 

The  following  letter  which  is  to  be  written  by  the 
operators  to  the  factors,  shows  the  minimum  prices  be- 
low which  no  sales  must  be  made  : 

Dear  Sir — During  1904  you  will  please  not  sell  any 
of  our  product  at  less  than  the  following  prices : 

Spirits  turpentine,  50  cents  per  gallon. 

Rosins,  A,  B,  C,  D,  $2.00;  E,  $2.10;  F,  $2.20;  G, 
$2.25;  H,  $2.35;  I,  $2.50;  K,  $2.75;  M,  $3.00;  WG, 
$3.35;  WW,  $3.50. 

In  consideration  of  your  standing  by  us  and  secur- 
ing these  prices  for  us  we  agree  not  to  sell  any  stuff 
except  through  our  factors. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signature)    

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  all  factors 
doing  business  in  Savannah : 

Gentlemen — It  is  the  purpose  of  the  producers  of 
naval  stores,  who  are  members  of  the  Turpentine  Op- 
erators' Association,  not  to  sell  any  of  their  product 
during  the  season  of  1904  at  less  than  the  following 
prices,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  have  all  such  producers 
notify  their  factors  not  to  sell  their  products  below 
the  minimum  prices  named: 

Spirits  turpentine,  50  cents  per  gallon. 

Rosins,  A,  B,  C,  D,  $2.00;  E,  $2.10;  F,  $2.20;  G, 
$2.25;  H,  $2.35;  I.  $2.50;  K,  $2.75;  M,  $3.00;  N, 
$3.20;  WG,  $3.35;  WW,  $3.50. 

In  order  to  insure  these  prices  for  our  members,  we 
have  arranged  with  the  Operators'  Tank  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  and  through  that  company  with  the  National  Tank 
and  Export  Co.,  whereby  all  receipts  on  the  Savannah 
market  that  are  not  taken  promptly  at  or  above  the 
prices  named,  are  to  be  purchased  from  the  factors  by 
the  Operators'  Tank  and  Warehouse  Co.,  at  the  mini- 
mum prices  named. 

We  believe  that  you  are  friendly  to  the  operator  and 
his  interests,  as  represented  by  this  association,  and  we 
therefore  request  that  you  write  us,  as  per  form  en- 
closed, assuring  us  that  you  will  not  make  any  sales 
during  the  season  below  the  prices  named  and  will  not 
make  any  sales  on  private  terms,  or  otherwise,  that  will 
defeat  our  object  in  securing  the  best  possible  prices 
throughout  the  season  and  that  we  may  expect  your 
hearty  co-operation  in  all  matters  looking  to  th„  general 
welfare  of  the  industry. 

Soliciting  an  early  reply,  we  are, 
Yours  very  truly, 

TURPENTINE  OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

By  means  of  recapitulation,  the  Record  will  empha- 
size just  what  this  movement  means.  In  the  first  place, 
it  means  prices  for  spirits  and  rosin  can  and  will  go 
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just  as  high  as  the  conditions  may  warrant;  they  can- 
not go  below  a  stated  price. 

The  scheme  of  the  manipulator  is  to  precipitate  a 
market  decline  and  then  run  it  up  to  unload  what  he 
has  bought  at  a  profit.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  trading 
for  gain  without  any  regard  at  any  time  to  the  interest 
of  the  producer.  By  naming  a  minimum  price  of  50 
cents  for  spirits  all  trading  must  be  done  above  this 
figure  and  the  exporter  must  run  the  prices  up  above 
this  figure  to  get  his  profits.  The  minimum  is  a  dead- 
line, so  to  speak,  below  which  no  trading  can  be  done, 
as  the  Operators'  Tank  and  Warehouse  Company  stands 
ready  to  protect  the  operators  by  taking  in  all  receipts 
at  the  low  water  mark. 

Any  operator  can  always  feel  protected  by  this  means 
and  it  matters  not  how  remote  he  may  be  from  the  scene 
of  trading  and  from  the  manipulations  of  those  inter- 
ests inimical  to  his  own,  he  can  realize  that  whether  his 
spirits  is  selling  for  sixty  and  above,  it  cannot  and  will 
not  sell  below  fifty. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  a  radical  movement. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to 
do  anything  radical.  Fifty  cents  as  a  minimum  for 
spirits  is  extremely  conservative.  May-August  is  to- 
day selling  at  52  cents.  Why  is  it  selling  at  that  figure  ? 
Because  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Association  and  the 
Operators'  Tank  and  Warehouse  Company  are  watching 
the  interests  of  the  operators,  and  as  protective  agencies 
their  power  and  influence  are  felt  upon  the  market. 

The  Eeeord  urges,  in  justice  to  the  operators  and  in 
fairness  to  every  interest  in  the  great  naval  stores-  in- 
dustry, the  factors  to  agree  not  to  sell  the  product  of 
their  customers  for  less  than  the  minimum  agreed  upon 
and  upon  all  the  operators  to  see  that  their  factors  are 
immediately  placed  in  receipt  of  letters  from  them  ask- 
ing that  they  stand  by  them  in  this  undertaking,  and 
whatever  conditions  may  arise  not  to  sell  their  product 
at  less  than  50  cents  for  spirits  and  the  low  water  mark 
agreed  upon  for  the  several  grades  of  rosins. 

Knowing  the  factors  as  we  clo,  we  believe  they  will 
agree  to  help  aid  in  a  movement  of  this  kind. 


Perfumery. 

(An  Illustrated  Lecture  before  the  Society  of  Chemical 

Industry,  March  25th,   1904.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen: 

The  subject  of  "Perfumery"  is  so  very  extensive,  that 
in  order  to  include  as  much  information  as  possible, 
I  have  had  to  abbreviate  my  remarks.  Parts  of  plants, 
as  well-as  natural  plant  products,  which  have  been  used 
since  antiquity  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odor,  their 
pleasant  taste,  or  their  medicinal  virtue,  enter  the 
world's  commerce  up  to  the  present  time  in  their  orig- 


inal ^form,  being  either  previously  dried  or  prepared  in 
some  expedient  manner.  With  the  improvements  in 
technology  these  aromatic  volatile  oils,  gums,  resins, 
barks  and  roots,  have  gradually  been  prepared  in  a  purer 
and  better  condition.  After  several  thousand  years  of 
knowledge  and  actual  use  of  the  aromaties  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  their  essential  constituents,  the  volatile  oils, 
have  since  the  middle  ages  and  more  particularly  in 
modern  times  been  successfully  isolated  in  their  nat- 
ural freshness  and  entire  efficiency.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians prepared  perfumes  for  different  purposes,  for 
embalming  the  dead,  as  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  for 
domestic  uses.  Other  nations  of  antiquity,  as  the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians  are  kncwn  to  have 
made  great  use  of  perfumes.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  offerings  of  perfumes  to  their  gods.  Perfumes 
were  made  and  used  in  great  profusion.  The  Arabs 
introduced  their  use  into  Spain  with  many  curious  re- 
ceipts. In  the  middle  ages,  France  and  Italy  were 
most  conspicuous  for  their  manufacture  and  use.  Al- 
coholic perfumes  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  made  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  England  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  perfumes  were  used  freely.  The  world  centres 
for  the  manufacturing  of  perfumes  to-day  are  London 
and. Paris  chiefly. 

Synthetic  Products,  highly  odoriferous,  are  manufac- 
tured by  a  dozen  or  more  large  firms  throughout  the 
world.  These  chemicals  are  crystalline  and  liquid  and 
many  of  them,  when  diluted,  so  closely  resemble  the 
fragrant  flowers  that  they  are  extensively  used  in  manu- 
facturing all  kinds  of  perfumery.  The  active  principle 
is  in  some  cases  identical.  Chemists  have  achieved 
great  fame  in  exactly  imitating  the  delicate  flower  odors 
to  perfection.  The  synthetics  most  largely  used  in  per- 
fumery to-day  are  perhaps : 

Ionone,  a  liquid  violet  odor  sold  under  many  names, 
discovered  by  Prof.  Tichmann. 

Cumarine,  the  active  principle  of  the  Tonka  bean. 

Heliotropine,  distilled  from  white  pepper. 

Terpineol,  the  odor  of  Lilac  Blossoms  from  Tur- 
pentine. 

Cassia  Oil,  three  times  stronger  than  the  natural  oil. 

Citral,  Geraniol,  Artificial  Musk,  Hyacinthe,  Jasmin, 
Xeroli,  etc.  The  list  of  these  products  is  being  added  to 
continually.  Many  of  these  synthetics  are  the  active 
principle  in  several  natural  products,  e.g.,  Geraniol  is 
active  in  Lavender,  Lemongrass,  Linaloe  and  the  Eose 
Oils.  The  synthetics  are  a  triumph  to  the  research 
chemist ;  they  are  indispensible  to  the  manufacturing 
perfumer  and  confectioner,  and  owing  to  extreme  com- 
petition the  prices  are  very  low.  Samples  for  examina- 
tion are  on  the  table. 

The  Animal  Odors  of  interest  and  value  to  the  per- 
fumer are  but  four  in  number : 
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Musk. — From  the  mu.sk  deer  hunted  in  the  snowy 
mountainous  region  of  northern  India  and  China.  Not 
above  2  feet  tall  and  of  great  agility,  this  small  animal 
is  shot  or  snared  by  the  natives  for  the  little  sack  or 
pod  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin  under  the  belly,  con- 
taining at  its  best  in  adults  a  reddish  brown  granular 
moist  musk,  about  1  oz.,  which  turns  black  on  exposure. 
The  odor  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  food  eaten,  and  owing 
to  the  limited  supply  and  consequent  high  price  (about 
$14.00  per  oz.  here),  scientific  adulteration  takes  place. 
Shot,  red  earth,  dried  blood,  etc.,  are  squeezed  into  the 
pods  by  the  cute  Chinaman,  to  weigh  heavy.  Musk, 
sometimes  called  the  "Vulgar  Odor,"  is  pungent,  pene- 
trating, and  lasting;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  fixing  agent 
in  handkerchief  perfumes  making  the  bouquet  more 
lasting.    A  scent  that  lingers  is  most  desirable. 

Civet. — Derived  from  the  Civet  Cat,  a  slender,  car- 
nivorous animal  about  2£  feet  long,  native  to  northern 
Africa.  The  civet  is  secreted  in  a  small  double  sack 
lined  with  glands,  wherein  is  secreted  this  unctuous  odor 
which  is  a  semi-liquid  of  yellowish  color,  becoming 
brown  and  harder  on  exposure  to  air.  Insoluble  in 
water,  entirely  so  in  hot  alcohol.  Contains»a  volatile  oil 
and  free  ammonia.  Like  many  other  substances  of 
oriental  origin,  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Dutch,  who  used  to  keep  numbers  of  civets  alive  at 
Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  perfume 
when  secreted,  amounting  to  about  \  oz.  per  week.  It 
is  usually  sold  in  a  horn  at  about  $4.00  an  oz.  The 
odor  of  Civet  is  very  repulsive,  but  when  properly 
diluted  and  combined  with  sweet-smelling  odors,  it  pro- 
duces a  very  pleasing  effect,  possessing  a  much  more 
floral  fragrance  than  Musk.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
reproduce  the  perfume  of  some  flowers  without  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  same  sub- 
stance modified  only  by  the  quantity  of  matter  presented 
to  the  nose  should  produce  such  an  opposite  effect  on 
the  olfactory  nerve,  but  such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
odorous  bodies,  especially  essential  oils,  which  if  smelled 
in  bulk  are  far  from  nice  and  in  some  cases  nauseous, 
such  as  Thyme,  Patchoulv  and  Vetivert  Oils,  but  if 
diluted  with  1,000  times  their  volume  of  spirit,  then 
their  fragrance  is  delightful.  Quantity  is  equivalent  to 
an  allotropic  condition  of  matter :  quantity  produces 
opposite  physical  effects  upon  the  faculties. 

Castor. — A  substance  somewhat  resembling  Musk, 
secreted  by  the  beaver,  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  of  a 
strong,  penetrating,  fetid  odor.  Best  obtained  from  the 
Russian  beaver.  Benzoic  Acid  is  recognized  among  the 
numerous  organic  compounds  forming  Castor.  Its  use 
in  perfumery  is  very  limited. 

Ambergris — or,  the  diseased  liver  of  the  Sperm  whale, 
is  of  a  greyish-black  color  and  worth  to-day  $26.00  an 
oz. — dearer  than  gold.    It  is  probably  the  cause  and  not 


the  effect  of  the  disease.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of 
Southern  islands  and  is  used  in  tincture  form  in  the 
finest  perfumes  as  a  fixing  agent. 

The  Gums  and  Balsams  are  too  numerous  to  enu- 
merate here.  Myrrh,  Opoponax,  Benzoin,  Balsam  Peru 
and  Tolu  and  Styrax  and  many  others  are  used  largely 
in  tincture  form  to  make  up  the  bouquet  of  certain 
perfumes,  also  to  give  the  odor  permanence. 

Certain  Mosses  and  many  roots,  barks  and  woods  are 
used  in  ground  form  in  Sachets,  or  distilled  to  obtain 
the  odoriferous  body  more  concentrated.  Some  samples 
are: 

Mousse  de  Chene. 
Orris  Boot. 
Vetivert  Root. 
Cinnamon  Bark. 
Sandal  Wood,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Spices — cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  etc. — are  of  great 
importance  in  forming  certain  perfumes.  All  the  above, 
and  many  more,  are  distilled  very  extensively  by  Schim- 
mel  &  Co.  of  Leipsig,  Germany,  perhaps  the  largest 
essential  oil  distillery  in  the  world.  Each  substance 
is  distilled  under  the  most  suitable  conditions,  which 
vary  with  each  product.  The  %  yield  of  oil  varies 
markedly,  also  the  quality  of  different  parcels  of  goods 
received,  according  to  the  climate  conditions  when 
grown.  What  magic  valves  nature  must  use  in  the  case 
of  the  nutmeg,  with  its  outer  coating  of  mace !  Two 
odors  grown  side  by  side  but  totally  different.  The 
spices  are  indigenous  to  India  and  Ceylon  and  the  hot 
Southern  climates,  and  exported  to  Europe  for  distilla- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  Ceylon,  the  well-known  Citronella  oil  is 
distilled  here  as  a  leading  industry.  It  grows  in  the 
form  of  a  tall  grass,  very  rank  and  easily  cultivated; 
the  oil  is  sold  in  ^-ton  drums  over  the  world,  worth 
to-day  25  cents  per  pound.  There  is  a  quality  grown 
and  distilled  in  Java  three  times  more  aromatic,  which 
is  now  in  great  demand.  There  is  merely  time  to  refer 
to  the  Peppermint  farms  of  Michigan,  and,  in  a  small 
way,  Park  Hill,  Ont. ;  the  Sassafras  bark  which  is 
grown  and  distilled  in  Virginia;  the  Lavender  fields  of 
Mitcham,  England;  the  extensive  cultivation  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  Citrus  family,  Lime,  Lemon,  Orange  and 
Berganiot  in  southern  Italy  and  northern  Africa. 

Analyses. — Adulteration  is  largely  resorted  to  by  un- 
scrupulous dealers.  Standard  chemical  tests  and  the 
polariscope  are  used  to  detect  them. 

The  chemistry  of  the  essential  oils  is  intensely  inter- 
esting. They  are  entirely  volatile  and  their  name  is 
legion.  They  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature,  with 
few  exceptions ;  in  color,  they  range  from  white  straw 
color  to  brown;  specific  gravity  ranging  from  in  Oil  of 
Coriander  0.87   to   Oil   of   Cloves   1.07;   composed   of 
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hydrogen,  oxygen  and  so  rich  in  carbon  that  they  burn 
with  a  smoky  flame.  They  are  valued  commercially  by 
estimating  the  percentage  of  the  active  principle  which 
varies  widely  with  the  different  latitudes  and  altitudes 
where  the  products  were  grown.  Time  won't  permit 
to  detail  further. 

Reference  Works. — "The  Volatile  Oils/'  Grildermeis- 
ter  &  Hoffmann;  Fritzsche  Bros.,  "Descriptive  Cata- 
logue"; Piesse's  Perfumery";  "Romance  of  Perfume 
Lands,"  F.  S.  Clifford;  "Odorographia,"  J.  C.  Sawer, 
F.  L.  S.,  Edinburgh. 

The  Sense  of  Smell  is  very  much  neglected  and  sel- 
dom developed.  The  possibility  of  development  is  in- 
dicated by  the  wonderful  sense  of  smell  which  is  found 
in  deers,  foxes,  dogs,  'etc.,  aAso  in  Indians.  There  is  a 
case  on  good  authority  of  a  woman  living  in  Guelph, 
who  can  sort  the  clothing  of  a  number  of  persons  after 
washing  and  ironing,  by  her  sense  of  smell  alone.  There 
is  no  question  that  plants  use  odors  for  purposes  bene- 
ficial to  themselves,  and  that  the  production  of  prin- 
ciples of  characteristic  taste  and  smell  by  plants  is  only 
because  they  serve  its  necessities. 

The  subject  of  cross  fertilization  is  interesting.  It 
is  very  desirable,  probably  necessary,  that  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  seeds,  there  should  be  a  carrying 
of  pollen,  from  one  flower  to  another.  The  wind  to  an 
extent  does  this,  but  the  chief  agency  is  insect  visitation. 
Flowers  bribe  butterflies  mostly  by  bright  colors,  "as  they 
are  day-flying  insects  and  color  appeals  to  them.  Moths 
being  night-flyers  and  far  outnumbering  the  butterflies, 
have  their  visits  bid  for  by  the  flower  on  other  lines. 
The  flower  needing  their  good  offices,  makes  its  petals 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  sometimes  by  opening  more 
fully  at  night,  but  more  particularly  by  being  of  a  light 
or  white  color.  Vying  with  each  other  for  insect  visita- 
tion, they  compete  in  the  production  of  odors,  which 
become  stronger  as  evening  approaches.  Night-feeding 
moths  are  all  provided  with  long  sucking-tubes,  which 
when  not  in  use  are  neatly  folded  tip.  The  odor  of  the 
flower  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  moth  in  its  search  for  the 
nectar  which  the  flower  has  provided.  There  being  a 
close  relationship  between  taste  and  smell,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  moth  judges  of  the  quality  of  the 
nectar  by  the  perfume  of  the  flower.  Few  plants  would 
be  discovered  by  moths  at  night,  had  they  only  the  color 
of  the  flower  to  guide  them. 

Etomologists  recently  captured  night-flying  moths  by 
"sugaring,"  which  means  spreading -syrupy  sweet  liquids 
to  attract  them.  It  has  been  found  that  the  efficiency 
of  this  method  has  been  very  much  increased  by  adding 
some  odorous  principle  approved  of  by  moths.  White, 
sweet-scented  flowers  always  remain  open  at  night,  many 
of  them  do  not  open  till   darkness  approaches.     Ex- 


amples:     Stephanotis,   Jasmine,   Tuberose,    Nicotiana, 
Light-colored  Petuneas,  etc. 

Aromatic  principles,  such  as  the  spices,  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  plant  from  insect  depredations,  and  are 
produced  by  it  primarily  for  that  purpose.  These  are 
all  volatile.  The  plant  producing  them  grows  in  hot, 
dry  climates  and  would  suffer  from  excessive  tempera- 
ture, were  it  not  for  the  cooling  effects  of  the  evaporat- 
ing volatile  principles  of  the  spices.  Flowers  of  the 
Orange,  Lemon,  etc.,  are  attractive  to  insects  and  their 
visits  are  needed.  The  fruits  of  these  have  no  need  of 
insects  and  find  them  a  nuisance,  so  shoo  them  off  by 
the  acrid  volatile  oils  of  their  outer  coverings.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  attractive  to  higher  animal  life, 
which,  being  able  to  remove  the  outer  peeling,  finds 
the  temptation  which  the  tree  has  prepared  for  it,  and 
as  a  return  becomes  a  medium  of  disseminating  the 
seeds.  The  mints,  by  their  volatile,  strongly-tasting 
oils  in  the  leaves,  preserve  them  from  insects. 

In  the  flower  fields  of  southern  France  the  village  of 
Grasse  is  located  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Maritime 
range  of  the  Alps,  and  about  10  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Cannes  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  many  fertile 
valleys  adjacent  are  ideal  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
The  inception  of  the  present  perfume  Industry  was  in 
1776.  Recently  the  trade  has  undergone  a  marked 
division  into  the  two  present  lines,  namely,  the  dealer 
in  crude  materials  and  the  manufacturing  perfumer 
who  looks  to  the  former  for  his  supply  of  materials. 

The  blossoms  of  Rose,  Orange,  Violets,  etc.,  when 
immersed  in  hot  lard,  give  up  their  odor,  and  perfumed 
lard  or  pomade  is  formed,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
handkerchief  perfumes.  By  repeating  the  process,  the 
lard  eventually  becomes  saturated  and  is  shipped  in  tins 
to  perfumers  who  wash  out  the  odor  with  pure  spirit. 

In  1886  a  French  chemist  applied  the  process  of  ether 
extraction,  with  which  all  chemists  are  familiar,  to 
flowers  on  the  largest  scale.  He  used  petroleum  ether, 
and  the  residue  which  he  obtained  was  found  to  con-, 
tain  in  highly  concentrated  form  the  substances  to  which 
the  odor  of  flowers  is  due.  The  products  so  obtained 
were  termed  natural  perfumes. 

LANTERN"  VIEWS  NOW. 

(1)  Represents  the  largest  of  several  factories  at 
Grasse.  Building  to  the  left,  80x300  feet,  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  natural  perfumes  by  the  ether  ex- 
traction process  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.    To  the  right  is  the  Grand  Hotel. 

(2)  A  field  of  violets.  This  flower  with  its  delicate 
odor  scarcely  stands  immersion  in  the  hot  fat  in  pomade 
making — the  character  of  the  resulting  odor  is  imper- 
fect— indicating  that  it  is  either  not  all  extracted  by 
the  grease,  or  that  some  of  the  component  bodies  to 
which  the  odor  is  due  are  destroyed.     The  ether  extrac- 
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tion  process  yields  a  much  truer  odor  of  violets.  Fields 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  usually  utilized  in  plant- 
ing violets,  affording  the  right  amount  of  shade.  Be- 
planted  every  five  years,  one  acre  yields  200  pounds  of 
violets — "double  Parma"  variety. 

(3)  Gathering  Eoses. — The  plants  are  cut  down  to 
the  roots  each  year.  The  "Cabbage  Province"  variety 
is  cultivated,  yielding  its  delicious  odor  to  the  hot 
grease  or  benzene.  Distillation  with  steam  yields  the 
well-known  otto  of  Eoses  and  rose  water  as  a  by  product. 
Seven  thousand  plants  to  the  acre  yield  5,000  pounds  of 
roses.  Ten  pounds  of  roses  make  1  pound  pomade,  or 
70  pounds  for  1  oz.  of  natural  perfume. 

(4)  Tuberoses. — Similar  to  American  tuberose,  but 
larger,  more  double.  The  odor  breaks  down  under  heat, 
not  affected  by  moisture.  The  pomade  is  made  by  al- 
lowing the  flowers  to  lie  on  the  cold  grease.  Six  pounds 
blossoms  make  1  lb.  pomade,  or  50  lbs.  for  1  oz.  of  nat- 
ural perfume.  Requires  special  care  and  constant  irri- 
gation. 

(5)  Jasmin  growing  in  a  field  between  the  towns  of 
Grasse  and  Cannes.  Gathered  only  during  one  hour 
after  sunrise  or  they  are  absolutely  worthless.  The  odor 
is  so  delicate  that  a  trace  of  moisture  renders  its  extrac- 
tion impossible.  These  Jasmin  Grandiflora  blossoms 
free  from  dew  are  picked  and  carried, in  baskets  on  the 
heads  of  peasant  girls.  Five  hundred  lbs.  flowers  from 
each  acre. 

(6)  This  picture  represents  a  series  of  stills  all  in  use. 

(7)  Orange  blossoms  being  gathered.  The  tree  is 
similar  to  our  sweet  orange.  The  fruit  is  worthless. 
The  flowers  distilled  yield  Oil  of  Neroli;  with  lard, 
pomade.  From  the  leaves  is  distilled  oil  of  petit  grain 
and  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  Oil  of  Portugal.  Orange 
flower  water  is  collected  with  the  distillate  and  sold  for 
use  in  toilet  waters  and  colognes. 

(8)  A  picture  from  Dr.  Piesse's  book  on  perfumery, 
showing  the  wire-bottomed  frames  on  which  the  flowers 
were  scattered  and  piled  close  to  exclude  air,  confining 
the  odor  of  the  layers  of  flowers  to  action  upon  the  oil. 
Such  was  the  method  a  century  ago. 

(9)  This  shows  the  same  process,  but  the  sashes  are 
fitted  with  a  glass  plate  upon  which  the  melted  grease 
was  poured  and  allowed  to  solidify. 

(10)  A  primitive  method  for  extracting  odor,  a  fur- 
nace in  the  back  ground  with  a  series  of  water  baths. 
Successive  lots  of  flowers  were  macerated  in  hot  grease. 

(11)  Showing  the  screw  press  adopted  in  1841, 
which  made  possible  the  production  of  pomade  No.  24. 
Though  primitive,  it  answered  with  satisfaction  for 
many  years. 

(12)  A  drying  room  where  flowers  are  dried  by 
gentle  heat  for  sachets  powders. 

(13)  A  still  for  distilling  clove  and  similar  oik. 
So  arranged  that  the  solid  substance  at  the  bottom  of 


the  still  can  be  stirred  to  prevent  caking.  This  same 
variety  of  still,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  still  employed  for 
this  purpose  in  most  establishments. 

(15)  A  Lavender  Still,  Surrey,  England,  identical 
with  the  French  Lavender  still. 

(18)  Geranium  oil  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. There  are  three  general  varieties  differing  in 
origin  as  well  as  in  physical  properties.  These  are  the 
French  Oil  distilled  at  Grasse,  the  Algerian,  and  the 
Spanish.  The  principal  source  of  this  oil  is  Algeria. 
This  picture  shows  25,000  acres  under  cultivation  at 
Boufarik  in  Algeria,  placed  under  cultivation  by  a 
French  colony,  most  of  whom  died  off  or  left  owing  to 
malaria.  A  Grasse  firm  took  over  the  estate  and 
planted  Eucalyptus  trees  in  abundance,  to  be  seen  at  the 
left  and  the  right  of  the  fore-ground,  which  made  the 
district  perfectly  healthy. 

(19)  Panorama  picture  of  a  Geranium  field  under 
cultivation,  not  as  good  as  the  next  slide, 

(20)  which  shows  a  smaller  section  of  these  immense 
fields  of  Geranium  plants.  Three  crops  are  gathered 
during  the  year.  First  when  the  plants  are  8  feet  high, 
the  second  when  6  feet  high,  and  the  third  crop  attains 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  large  plant  in  America.  The 
ground  requires  considerable  fertilizer. 

(21)  Gathering  Cassie  flowers  also  grown  on  this 
immense  estate. - 

"A  Short  Narcissn s,  a  fair  daffodil, 
Pansies  to  please  the  sight  and  Cassie  sweet  to  smell," 
expressed  Dryden's  idea  of  Cassie.    An  odor  not  appre- 
ciated by  many,  but  indispensible  in  producing  violet 
perfume. 

(22)  A  closer  view  of  the  largest  of  the  buildings 
shown  in  the  first  picture  of  this  series. 

(23)  Copy  of  an  old  picture  representing  the  stills 
used  by  early  colonists  in  making  Geranium  oil. 

(24)  Showing  35  stills,  up-to-date,  for  distilling  the 
oil  from  the  Geranium  plant. 

(25)  Another  view  of  the  same  building  facing  an 
opposite  direction. 

(26)  Residence  of  the  overseer  of  Boufarik. 

(27)  Buildings  occupied  by  employees  of  the  Bou- 
farik factory. 

(28)  Farm-yard  at  Boufarik. 

(29)  The  largest  olive  tree  in  the  world.  The  oil 
is  pressed  at  Boufarik  and  is  quite  priceless. 

(30)  A  map  of  the  Bulgarian  Rose  district  from 
which  all  the  Turkish  Otto  of  Rose  is.  distilled.  It 
shows  the  main 'chain  of  the  Balcan  mountains.  Par- 
allel to  the  south  is  another  chain  joining  at  the  west 
and  east,  forming  a  valley.  Herein  is  raised  and  dis- 
tilled all  the  Turkish  Otto  of  Eose.  This  map  was 
drawn  by  a  Turkish  gentleman,  Mr.  Shipkoff,  whose 
fine  brand  of  Otto  of  Eose  is  well  known  to  perfumers. 
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(31)  From  a  photograph;  one  of  the  small  Rose  Oil 
distilleries  owned  by  one  of  the  rose  growers;  Mr.  Ship- 
koff  in  the  back-ground  making  the  usual  test  of  the 
congealing  point  of  the  oil,  which  for  his  purpose  must 
be  between  65  and  67  degrees  F.  The  stills  or  kalembics 
are  made  from  hammered  copper.  The  mixture  of  rose 
oil  and  water  is  collected  in  flasks  with  long,  narrow 
necks.  The  otto  is  skimmed  off  the  surface  with  a 
spoon.  The  rose  water  is  thrown  away,  as  transporta- 
tion is  difficult,  and  suitable  containers  are  not  to  be 
had.    The  French  rose  water  is  sold  at  a  good  price. 

(32)  A  Bulgarian  peasant  girl. 

(34)  A  Bulgarian  otto  of  rose  distillery,  showing 
the  stills  protected  from  the  hot  wind  by  an  open  shed. 

(33)  Peasants  gathering  roses  for  distilling.  The 
mountains  in  the  back-ground  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
topographical   conditions.      Labor  is  extremely   cheap. 

The  people  of  to-day  are  very  lavish  in  using  per- 
fumes; violet  is  at  present  the  popular  odor  and  used, 
by  all  classes.    Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in 
this  luxury.      The   healthful,   antiseptic   properties   of 
perfumes  are  recognized  and  utilized. 

I  wish  to  thank  Prof.  Lang,  Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  Bain 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  for  their  very  kind  assistance. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  speak  before 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Specimens  are  on  exhibition — raw  products  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe ;  and  finished  perfumes. 

Toronto,  Out.  A.  P.  Taylor. 


Siftings. 

The  Saponification  of  Shea-butter:  (C.  Dirks,  in 
the  Seifenfabrikant).  Shea-butter  is  exported  from 
East  India  and  Africa  and  is  made  from  the  kernel 
of  Bassia  Parkii.  This  kernel  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut 
and  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  capsule  which  is  edible;  the 
tree  attains  a  height  of  about  25  to  35  feet.  The  fat  is 
rather  tough  in  consistency  and  sticky,  varying  from 
white  to  greenish  gray  in  color,  and  is  rather  rich  in 
stearine.  But  the  stearine  is  quite  brittle  and  for  this 
reason  shea-butter  can  be  used  in  soap-making  only  in 
combination  with  other  fats.  Saponified  by  itself,  lye 
of  10  to  12  degrees  B.  is  most  suitable,  but  even  a  mod- 
erate excess  of  lye  suffices  to  separate  the  soap.  The 
best  combination  is  one-third  shea-butter  and  two-thirds 
palm  kernel  oil,  to  which  for  some  soaps  it  is  well  to 
add  also  peanut  oil  or  some  other  stock  ealcvdated  to 
counteract  the  brittle  texture  arising  from  shea-butter. 
The  latter  contains  considerable  free,  fatty  acid  and 
yields  correspondingly  little  glycerine ;  moreover,  as 
brought  into  the  market,  it  contains  up  to  15  per  cent, 
of  unsaponifiable  impurities.     Its  brittle  nature  makes 


soap  from  this  material  ill  adapted  for  most  kinds  of 
filling. 

%  ifr  %  ^  % 

Fixing  Odors:  (Th.  Gallo,  in  Seifenfabrikant). 
The  odors  of  flowers  are  evanescent,  and  the  alcohol 
used  as  their  chief  solvent  in  perfumery  evaporates 
rapidly,  and  in  doing  so  tends  to  carry  the  perfume 
away  with  it.  To  retain  the  odors,  there  have  been 
used  since  olden  times  materials  which  are  strongly 
odorous  in  themselves,  and  which  were  known  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  when  placed  on  the  skin,  etc.  Such 
materials,  still  in  use  at  this  time,  are  musk,  amber, 
castoreum  and  civet,  and  certain  balsams  and  resins, 
i.e.,  benzoe,  tolu,  peru,  storax,  copaira,  myrrh,  olibanum 
and  (rarely)  mastyx.  All  these  fixatives  are  used  in 
the  form  of  alcoholic  infusions,  and  the  solid  residues 
of  the  first  named  class  (of  animal  origin)  are  then 
used  in  making  sachet  powders.  These  several  sub- 
stances are  employed  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
odor,  and  partly  because  they  retain  other  odors  while 
they  themselves  remain  on  the  perfumed  clothes,  etc. 

In  addition  certain  artificial  fixatives  have  been  orig- 
inated and  are  coming  into  use  to  some  extent. 

♦  ♦  *  &  .  sfc 

Errors  in  Soap  Analysis:  (Dr.  F.  Goldschmidt,  in 
Seifenfabrikant.)  The  determination  of  the  percent- 
age of  the  fatty  acids  in  a  soap  is  generally  one  of  the 
simpler  analytical  procedures,  and  yet  in  the  case  of 
coeoanut  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  soaps  there  are  certain 
peculiar  difficulties  that  render  the  results  of  the  usual 
quantitive  analyses  quite  untrustworthy.  As  is  well 
known,  coeoanut  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  differ  from  all 
other  soap  stocks  by  their  exceptionally  high  proportion 
of  certain  very  volatile,  fatty  acids,  and  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  determining  the  fatty  acids  of  a  soap  it  is 
indisj)ensable  to  subject  the  separated  fatty  acids  to  a 
drying  process  before  weighing  them.  But  in  this  dry- 
ing process  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  fatty 
acids  of  coeoanut  and  palm  kernel  oil  are  volatilized. 
Thus  it  has  been  determined  that  in  the  case  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  oil  soap  of  65  per  cent,  fatty  acid  content,  after 
four  hours'  drying  of  the  fatty  acids,  only  43^  per  cent. 

of  fatty  acids  were  left  behind  ! 

#         ♦         ♦         ♦         * 

Perfuming  Soap:  (Seifensieder-Zeitung.)  For 
agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  low-priced,  combina- 
tions of  oils  to  perfume  toilet  soaps,  the  following  are 
recommended — parts  by  weight : 

Oils  of:  lavender  (40)  ;  caraway  (40)  ;  cassia  (20)  ; 
clove  (20)  ;  fennel  (10)  ;  peppermint  (10). 

Or:  Lemongrass  (30);  Citronella  (20);  Clove 
(10)  ;  Cassia  (5). 

Or :  Clove  (100)  ;  Patchouli  (50)  ;  Citronella  (50)  ; 
Peppermint  (10)  ;  Cassia  (50)  ;  Artif.  Bitter  Almond 
(25). 
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Or:     Citronelk  (100)  ;  Anise  (20)  ;  Sassafras  (30)  ; 

Cassia  (10)  ;  Clove  (10)  ;  Peppermint  (20). 
*         #         ♦         &         * 

Testing  Giycerine  for  Iron:  (E.  Dowzard,  in  Chem- 
ist find  Druggist.)  The  presence  of  iron  in  glycerine 
is  very  objectionable,  as  anything  more  than  a  very  faint 
trace  gives  an  unsightly  preparation  with  tannic  acid. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  definite  test  in  the  B.  P. 
for  it.  The  test  I  have  been  using  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  which  has  always  given  perfect  satisfaction, 
is  performed  as  follows :  Pour  about  75  c.e.  of  glycerin 
into  a  Nessler  glass;  to  this  add  2  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  make  the  mixture  up  to 
100  c.c.  with  water.  After  mixing  thoroughly,  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  color  is  then  noted  by  placing  the  Nessler  glass  on 
a  white  tile  in  a  good  light,  and  looking  through  the 
column  of  Liquid  from  above.  At  the  most  there  should 
only  be  a  slight  darkening  in  color.  The  tannic  acid 
solution  should  contain  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  pre- 
vent decomposition.  Glycerin  which  will  stand  this  test 
Is  now  easily  obtainable.  Some  samples  when  exam- 
ined by  the  method  turn  to  an  almost  inky  blackness, 
and  a  great  number  give  a  very  distinct  darkening. 

Soap  Candy  or  Candy  Soap:  (English  Correspon- 
dent of  Seifenfabrikant.)  Just  as,  in  eating  candy, 
our  girls  enjoy  a  change  of  flavor  at  frequent  intervals, 
so  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  vary- 
ing the  perfume  of  their  toilet  soaps  frequently.  But 
they  manifestly  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  on  their 
dressing  table  an  assortment  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  cakes  of 
different  toilet  soaps.  This  consideration  has  caused  an 
Englishman  to  evolve  a  grand  idea  ;  he  proposes  to  make 
an  imitation  candy  of  variously  perfumed  soaps,  and  to 
pack  it  into  boxes  such  as  regularly  used  for  candy. 
Each  "candy"  is  sufficient  for  washing  the  hands  two  or 
three  times,  or  for  one  complete  morning  ablution,  and 
each  box  contains  a  variety  of  odors  scarcely  equalled 
liy  a  box  of  mixed  candy.  Of  course  the  color  of  the 
pieces  varies  accordingly.  Slightly  phantastic  as  this 
idea  appears  at  first  sight,  we  should  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  it  did  not  contain  the  germ  of  a  really  valu- 
able pointer. 

Surprise  Boap-Pr-emiums:  The  same  correspondent 
just  quoted  reports  another  inspiration  from  England. 
In  this  case  each  cake  of  soap  contains  some  premium 
or  other  (fancy  pins,  broaches,  buttons,  powder  boxes, 
pocket  knives,  etc. ) ,  and  the  underlying  idea  is  that  the 
purchaser  of  these  soaps  not  only  obtains  the  premium, 
but  is  kept  on  pins  and  needles  to  "get  to  the  bottom" 
of  his  piece  of  soap,  in  order  to  get  over  the  harrassing 
uncertaintv  of  what  his  find  will  be.     Just  how  these 


articles  are  put  into  the  cake  of  soap,  and  how  they  are 
kept  from  being  spoiled  by  the  soap  and  water,  "de- 
ponent sayeth  not.".' 

jjs  ;Je  :£  $  !fc 

Russia,  according  to  the  official  census,  has  558  soap 
factories.  The  consumption  of  soap  in  Russia  is  esti- 
mated at  I;1,  pounds  per  capita  annually  (compared  to 
13J  pounds  in  the  United  States).  This  small  con- 
sumption of  soap  is  due  largely  to  the  high  price  of  raw 
materials  which  makes  soap  an  expensive  article,  wlii le- 
af the  same  time  the  import  duties  limit  the  use  of 
foreign  soaps  to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Veg- 
etable fats  are  also  subject  to  considerable  import  duty, 
so  that  Russian  soaps  are  made  almost  entirely  of  tallow 
and  grease.  The  only  vegetable  oil  used  in  anything 
like  notable  quantities  is  coprah  oil. 

Sapo-Kastanol:  A  druggist  in  Germany  has  ob- 
tained a  patent  on  the  addition  of  saponin,  derived  from 
the  horse  chestnut,  to  a  neutral  soap,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  its  foaming  properties  without  having  re- 
course to  eocoanut  oil. 

%  jj:  %  ^c  # 

Soap  Mal-ing  in  South  Africa:  (Wiener  Seifen- 
sieder  Zeitung.)  Apart  from  a  rather  small  soap  fac- 
tory at  the  Cape,  South  Africa  depended  until  lately  for 
most  of  its  soap  on  Europe.  Recently  a  company  has 
been  organized  in  Natal,  with  a  capital  of  £120,000,  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  stearine,  and  glycerine,  and 
its  factory  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  4,000  tons.  Cocoanut  and  peanut  oil  are 
available  locally,  which  means  a  great  saving  against 
the  former  exportation  of  these  oils  to  Marseilles,  etc.. 
and  re-importation  of  soap  at  a  great  expense  of  freight, 
duty  and  commissions.  A  considerable  quantity  of  soft 
soap  is  used  in  lubricating  mining  machinery,  and 
glycerine  is  needed  very  largely  in  South  African  mines 
in  the  form  of  dynamite. 

Need  we  add  that  the  company  named  is  a  subscriber 
for  the  American  Soap  Journal  ? 


75he   Chemical  Factor  in 
Human    Progress. 

(Continued.) 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  subject  of  live  stock  and 
see  what  chemistry  has  done  there.  Lavoisier  had  shown 
that  animal  warmth  was  due  to  processes  of  oxidation,  a 
kind  of  burning  of  the  carbonaceous  and  hydrogenous 
substances  in  the  body,  just  as  the  heat  of  burning  wood 
is  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  its  chemical 
union  with  oxygen.  Dulong  and  Despretz  proved  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body  was  owing 
to  this  cause.     The  heat  of  our  bodies  appears  to  be  a 
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kind  of  fiameless  fire.  Bodily  heat  is  very  much  like 
steam  heat,  and  to  produce  it  fuel  must  be  constantly 
kept  burning  under  what  may  be  termed  the  boilers  of 
our  organisms.* 

In  the  subject  of  animal  nutrition  the  mighty  mind 
of  Liebig  again  found  a  vast  field  to  till.  In  many 
ways  this  was  no  new  and  untrodden  ground.  Physi- 
ologists had  accumulated  hundreds  of  interesting  facts, 
but  the  great  question,  how  is  it  that  although  the 
nutrition  of  the  various  animals  is  so  different,  the 
composition  of  their  bodies  is  so  nearly  the  same,  had 
not  been  answered.  The  flesh  of  the  ox,  the  bird,  and 
the  man  is  about  the  same  thing.  The  change  of  sub- 
stance in  a  hungry  herbivorous  animal  is  about  the  same 
as  in  a  carnivorous  one.  From  the  day  of  Hipocrates 
to  1840,  this  question  had  been  becoming  more  clearly 
defined,  but  the  answers  to  it  were  conflicting  and  un- 
satisfactory. Suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
darkness  was  dispelled.  The  essential  facts  had  all  been 
found,  but  a  chemist  was  needed  to  translate  and  explain 
them.  It  was  like  the  old  story  of  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  It  was  there,  but  no  one  could  read  it.  It  would 
take  me  too  far  from  my  subject  to  attempt  to  explain 
the  details  of  Liebig's  views  of  physiological  chemistry, 
to  relate  the  fierce  polemic  wars  waged  on  these  ques- 
tions; for  the  dictum  of  Eanke  is  as  true  in  the  history 
of  science  as  in  the  history  of  nations:  "All  progress 
is  through  conflict."  Suffice  it  to  say  'that  Liebig  was 
the  first  to  definitely  assert  that  the  animal  must  find 
the  chief  constituents  of  its  blood,  which  form  and 
nourish  its  whole  body,  ready  formed  in  its  food,  and 
these  substances  originate  and  are  found  in  the  plants. 
Following  this  up,  we  find  that  the  animal  is  a  kind  of 
chemical  factory  in  which  many  chemical  processes  are 
carried  out.  The  machinery  belongs  to  physiology;  the. 
processes,  however,  are  largely  chemical. 

Chemical  statistics  in  relation  to  animal  life  were 
collated  and  increased.  Animals  were  analyzed  whole- 
sale, and  their  chemical  composition  determined.  For 
instance,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  found  that  the  analysis  of 
348  whole  sheep  gave  an  average  of  2.34  per  cent,  of  ash, 
7.13  per  cent,  of  protein,  70.4  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  20.1 
per  cent,  of  water.  All  kinds  of  animals  were  axamined, 
and  the  composition  of  entire  specimens  and  of  the 
various  organs  and  fluids  determined.  Foods  were  ex- 
amined chemically,  and,  in  fact,  not  only  the  body  of 
the  animal,  but  all  that  went  into  it  and  came  out  of 
it  was  analyzed  by  the  chemists.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  that  chemists  found  the  animal  to  be  as  susceptible 
of  experiment  as  the  plant.  Live  stock  can  now  be  fed, 
for  instance,  to  make  flesh,  to  make  fat,  to  yield  milk, 
to  produce  work,  or  to  simply  maintain  life.  The 
nutritive  elements  of  food  can  be  determined  and  their 


digestibility  estimated.  The  economy  of  foods  can  be 
calculated,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  animal-rais- 
ing has  passed  from  empirical  management  to  scientific 
organization,  and  in  this  field,  too,  the  progress  has  been 
rapid,  and  is  still  wonderfully  rapid. 

The  animal  is  now  studied  very  much  like  a  steam 
engine;  in  the  one  case  we  feed  coal  and  get  steam, 
power  or  heat,  in  the  other,  we  feed  fodder  and  get 
milk,  flesh,  or  power,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  "ration" 
can  now  be  made  in  which  the  digestible  protein e,  the  fat 
and  carbohydrates  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  various 
sources,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  markets  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  produce  the  raw  materials.  The  nutritive 
value  and  digestibility  are  carefully  adjusted,  and,  as  a 
result,  for  instance,  we  are  able  to  produce  milk  at  a 
total  expense  of  2%  cents  a  quart.  In  this  country  the 
science  of  live  stock  feeding  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  We 
are,  at  least  in  the  West,  gathering  the  blossom  of  the 
land.  Our  cheap  beef*  and  our  cheap  corn  can  be  pro- 
duced only  for  a  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  riches  taken 
from  the  soil  must  be  put  back  again.  It  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  trace  all  the  effects  of  these  discoveries  on  the 
gradual  progress  of  civilization.  Cheaper  food  and  more 
economical  and  profitable  agriculture  strengthen  the 
great  tap-root  of  all  civilization  and  human  relations  on 
this  earth. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  great  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  scientific  agriculture  farming  has  become  a  profitable 
profession,  and  I  predict  that  more  and  more  we  shall 
see  educated  young  men  entering  it.f 

The  chemical  study  of  foods  has  been  carried  up  to 
the  feeding  of  men.  Prof.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, has  published  the  results  of  his  investigation  on 
the  cost  of  supporting  workmen,  and  finds  that  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  support  a  man,  and  enable 
him  to  do  his  daily  work,  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
12  cents  a  day.  For  45  cents  a  man  can  live  sumptu- 
ously. When  meals  are  provided  for  a  number  at  once 
the  cost  is  ridiculously  small.  It  might  be  well  for  some 
of  the  knights  of  labor  and  serfs  of  capital  to  look  into 
these  matters.  What  a  frightful  waste  there  must  be  in 
onr  household  economy  of  to-day. 

What  a  future  looms  up  in  this  field  of  study.  Think 
of  the  suffering  and  want  that  this  accurate  chemical 
work  will  alleviate  when  it  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. The  German  government  supplies  the  people 
in  certain  districts  with  plainly  written  tracts  explain- 
ing what  are  the  most  valuable  nutriments  in  foods  and 
about  what  amount  of  each  is  needed  to  make  a  daily 
ration  which  shall  neither  want  nor  waste  valuable  sub- 
stance. Our  own  government  is  doing  the  same. 
Chemical  knowledge  gives  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  country,  and  greatly  ameliorates 
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the  environment  by  making  it  more  favorable  to  the 
people. 

In  the  days  of  old,  people  supposed  that  every  object 
was  a  particular  kind  of  matter.  It  is  true  that  Aris- 
totle believed  in  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water, 
but  these  were  used  largely  in  a  figurative  sense.  Wood 
was  a  substance,  so  was  coal,  so  was  water,  so  was  air. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  different  kinds  of  matter.  As 
chemistry  began  to  develop,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  it  was  found  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  matter 
about  us  could  be  resolved  into  a  certain  number  of  sim- 
pler substances,  and  that  these  simple  substances  could 
not  be  further  altered.  They  were  hence  called  ele- 
ments. So  far  about  seventy-fiv  of  these  elements  have 
been  found.  All  of  the  material  objects  about  us  are 
compounds  of  these  elements ;  some,  of  course,  being  very 
common,  and  others  more  or  less  rare.  Oxygen,  for  in- 
stance, a  colorless  gas,  but  when  in  combination,  giving 
rise  to  compounds  of  the  most  various  properties,  con- 
stituting one-half  of  the  earth's  crust,  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  air,  and  about  one-half  of  clay,  sand  and  lime- 
stone. At  first,  methods  of  ascertaining  the  percentage 
composition  of  substances  were  very  crude,  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years  they  have,  by  means  of  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  chemical  balance  and  our  increased 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  behavior  of  substances,  been 
brought  to  a  verv  satisfactory  state  of  exactness.  A  stu- 
dent can  now  analyze  with  ease  substances  that  would 
have  perplexed  the  professor  of  fifty  years  ago.  Aside 
from  the  immense  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  chemical 
causes  and  effects  made  by  this  powerful  lever  placed 
at  our  disposal,  the  public  has  been  afforded  a  most 
marked  protection  against  fraud  and  imposition.  Ho 
matter  how  high-sounding  and  laudatory  the  announce- 
ment of  certain  articles  may  appear,  the  cold-blooded 
analysis  of  the  chemist  at  once  dispels  the  illusion. 
There  is  no  lack  of  unscrupulous  persons  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  many  a  chemical  discovery  to  fill  their  own 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  extent  to 
which  adulteration  is  carried  to-day  cannot  be  conceived 
of  by  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  commercial  articles.  Indeed,  the  popular 
ignorance  on  this  subject  is  astounding.  The  continual 
demand  by  the  public  for  cheap  articles  drives  the  manu- 
facturers to  all  sorts  of  ways  and  means  to  adulterate. 
To  counteract  this,  boards  of  health  are  continually 
analyzing  articles  of  food.  But  commercial  articles, 
however,  are,  as  a  rule,  examined  only  by  those  who 
know  how  a  chemical  analysis  can  protect  the  buyer. 
Some  years  ago  New  York  paid  $10,000  a  dav  for  the 
water  added  to  the  milk  sold  in  that  city.  In  every 
city  one  will  find  many  articles  of  daily  use  are  systema- 
tically adulterated.     The  time  will  come  when  every  city 


will  have  to  have  its  board  of  public  analysts,  who  shall 
analyze  all  articles  free  of  charge.  Such  boards  exist 
now  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the  results  of  their 
work  throws  a  somber  light  on  the  strivings  of  human 
cupidity.  Cream  of  tartar  often  contains  as  high  as  80 
per  cent,  of  adulteration,  illuminating  oils  are  not  sel- 
dom about  as  safe  as  gunpowder,  soaps  may  be  one-half 
water,  borax  is  sometimes  mostly  baking  soda.  In  the 
matter  of  -fertilizers  the  State  experiment  stations  ex- 
amine free  of  charge  all  articles,  and  determine  their 
true  value,  .but  hundreds  of  other  articles  should  also 
be  tested  by  the  government  that  the  public  may  be 
protected.  Slowly  but  surely  the  keen  weapon  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  is  lopping  off  all  the  unsightly  side-shoots  of 
our  civilization.  As  long  as  food  and  drink  consist  of 
chemical  substances  and  so  many  of  the  articles  bought 
and  sold  are  chemical  compounds,  it  should  be  known 
to  what  extent  they  are  what  they  are  claimed  to  be. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  increasing  accuracy  in  chemi- 
cal analysis  upon  our  civilization  ?  It  takes  every  article 
on  its  true  basis  of  intrinsic  worth.  Metals,  ores  and 
articles  of  commerce,  have  a  certain  value  depending  on 
the  nature  and  amount  of  their  valuable  constituents. 
This  is  determined  by  analysis,  and  business  is  at  once 
placed  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  insecurity  in  value 
ceases.  Chemical  analysis  is  the  balance  wheel  of  trade. 
It  establishes  responsibility.  It  says  to  the  cheat,  hon- 
ored and  respected  though  he  may  be  in  the  community 
— and  there  are  thousands  of  them — "Thou  are  the 
man."  It  compels  accuracy  of  statement — rigid  truth. 
There  is  no  effervescent  sentiment  in  a  chemical  analysis. 
It  makes  honesty  compulsory.  Articles  of  food  and  drink 
must  be  what  they  claim  to  be,  no  more,  no  less.  A  man 
who  adulterates  is  a  liar  and  a  thief,  if  not  also  a  coward. 
He  may  cause  ruin,  disaster  and  death.  A  man  who 
buys  adulterated  articles  is  a  fool.  Chemical  analysis 
is  one  of  the  greatest  agents  for  the  protection  of  a  com- 
munity that  there  is,  and  its  power  is  increasing  every 
day.  Again  note :  Chemical  analysis  shows  clearly 
which  of  several  articles  are  the  best.  Then  we  will  buy 
that  article  that  we  know  to  be  the  best.  And  so  chemi- 
cal analysis,  disclosing  to  the  world  where  true  worth  is 
to  be  found,  develops  countries  and  gives  them  resources 
which  may  enable  them  to  compete  with  greater  nations. 
It  shows  us  the  relations  between  the  material  objects 
about  us,  and  our  own  relations  to  them.  For  instance, 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  necessary  to  our  existence,  is 
composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  oxygen  is  being 
continually  consumed  and  appears  again  as  carbonic 
acid,  the  results  of  fires,  fermentation  and  the  respira- 
tion of  animals.  The  plants  consume  the  carbonic  acid 
and  give  back  the  oxygen  again  to  a  great  extent.  There 
are  thousands  of  these  agents  at  work  to  change  the  com- 
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position  of  the  air.  And  yet  its  composition  does  not 
practically  vary.  Should  it,  however,  then  life  would 
feel  the  change  at  once.  An  increase  of  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  the  air  we  breathe  would  produce  a  marked 
effect  upon  us.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  balance  of  these 
conditions  is  kept  in  such  equilibrium  on  such  a  scale. 

And  still  again,  chemical  analysis  showing  how  all 
the  objects  about  us  are  composed  of  but  a  few  different 
kinds  of  matter,  how,  indeed,  we  ourselves  consist  of 
little  more  than  a  dozen  elementary  forms  of  matter, 
compels  us  to. gape  in  bewilderment  at  the  evolution  of 
a  universe  with  its  endless  variety  of  detail,  out  of  less 
than  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  matter. 
(To  be  continued.) 


New  Trade   Mark  Bill. 

The  wide  interest  which  is  now  being  displayed  in 
the  subject  of  trade-mark  legislation,  and  which  is  due 
largely  to  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  that  the  existing  laws  afford  no 
protection  to  trade-marks  used  in  interstate  commerce, 
has  been  emphasized  during  the  past  week  by  the  intro- 
duction in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
of  the  most  comprehensive  measure  on  this  subject  thus 
far  presented. 

The  new  bill  may  be  said  to  combine  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  heretofore  presented  by  Senator  Kittredge 
and  Senator  Stewart,  the  former  measure  providing  for 
elaborate  amendments  in  the  existing  law,  while  the  lat- 
ter embodies  a  plan  for  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of 
trade-marks  to  the  Department,  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  bill  as  introduced  by  Senator  Piatt  carries  with  it 
the  indorsement  of  the  Patent,  Trade-mark  and  Copy- 
right Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
had  previously  indorsed  the  Kittredge  bill,  but  which 
now  advocates  the  measure  presented  by  Mr.  Piatt  as 
more  comprehensive,  and  as  providing  a  thoroughly 
practicable  method  of  transferring  the  trade-mark  divi- 
sion of  the  Patent  Office  to  the  Department  of  Commerce* 
and  Labor.  The  new  bill  also  embodies  a  feature  not 
embraced  in  previous  measures,  granting  protection  to 
parties  employing  their  trade-marks  on  containers  which, 
under  the  new  measure,  may  not  be  refilled  except  by 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  without  the  complete  oblit- 
eration of  all  signs  and  symbols  constituting  any  part 
of  the  registered  device. 

The  requirements  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  regis- 
trable trade-mark  are  identical  in  the  Piatt  bill  and  the 
Kittredge  measure.  The  privileges  accorded  foreigners 
are  similar,  though  described  in  somewhat  different 
terms,  the  Piatt  bill  provding  that  "any  application  for 
registration  of  a  trade-mark  filed  in  this  country  by  any 
person  who  has  previously  regularly  filed  in  any  foreign 


country,  which  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law  affords 
similar  privileges  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  an 
application  for  the  registration  of  the  same  trade-mark 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  force  and  effect  as  would  be 
accorded  to  the  same  application  if  filed  in  this  country 
on  the  date  on  which  application  for  registration  of  the 
same  trade-mark  was  first  filed  in  such  foreign  country, 
provided  such  application  is  filed  in  this  country  within 
four  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  application 
was  first  filed  in  such  foreign  country." 

The  fees  under  both  Piatt  and  Kittredge  bills  are  the 
same  and  are  very  important  reductions  from  the  exist- 
ing schedules,  the  fee  for  each  original  application  for 
registration  being  $10  and  that  for  a  renewal  $5,  while 
the  fee  to  be  paid  on  an  appeal  from  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  trade-marks  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  $10. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new  bill 
constitutes  a  wide  departure  from  other  measures  and 
provides  the  procedure  against  parties  infringing  trade- 
marks, as  follows : — 

"Sec.  19.  That  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  ownership.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owenr  thereof,  reproduce,  counterfeit, 
copy  or  colorably  imitate  any  such  trade-mark,  and  affix 
the  same  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  de- 
scriptive properties  as  those  described  and  in  the  regis- 
tration, or  to  labels,  signs,  packages,  wrappers,  or  recep- 
tacles intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  de- 
scriptive properties  as  those  described  in  such  registra- 
tion, and  shall  use  the  same  in  commerce  with  a  foreign 
nation,  or  among  the  several  States,  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  damages 
therefor  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  thereof;  and  the  party 
aggrieved  shall  also  have  his  remedy  according  to  the 
'  course  of  equity  to  enjoin  the  wrongful  use  of  such  trade- 
mark in  foreign  commerce,  or  among  the  several  States, 
or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  in  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  person  guilty  of  such  wrongful  act;  and 
upon  a  decree  being  rendered  in  any  such  case  for  an 
infringement,  the  complainant  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover, in  addition  to  the  profits  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  defendant,  the  damages  the  complainant  has  sus- 
tained thereby,  and  the  court  will  assess  the  same,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  assessed  under  its  direction;  and 
whenever  in  any  action  a  verdict  is  rendered  for  judg- 
ment thereon  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found  by 
the  verdict  as  the  damages  sustained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  not  exceeding  three  times  the 
amount  of  such  verdict,  together  with  costs.  And  in 
any  case  where  a  verdict  has  been  found  for  the  plaintiff. 
or  an  injunction  issued,  the  court  may  order  the  delivery 
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up  and  the  destruction  of  all  labels,  signs,  packages  and 
so  forth,  upon  which  the  defendant  may  have  used  the 
trade-mark  of  the  plaintiff,  or  complainant,  or  the  color- 
able imitation  thereof." 

A  quasi-criminal  feature  of  the  new  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  not  only  in- 
fringe a  registered  trade-mark,  but  defraud  the  public 
thereb}r,  will  attract  much  attention.  It  imposes  heavy 
penalties,  including  fine  and  imprisonment,  under  con- 
"ditions  set  forth  as  follows : — 

"Sec.  22.  That  whenever  a  trade-mark,  duly  regis- 
tered under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  used  by  the  owner  thereof  in  foreign  com- 
merce, among  the  several  States  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  any  person  who  shall  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  thereof,  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  apply  such 
trade-mark,  or  any  counterfeit  copy  or  deceptive  imita- 
tion thereof,  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same 
class  or  description  as  described  in  such  registration  in 
any  State  or  Territory  into  which  this  merchandise  law- 
fully bearing  said  registered  trade-mark  is  imported,  or 
from  which  it  is  exported,  or  who  shall,  with  intent  to 
defraud,  apply  such  marks  to  labels,  signs,  packages, 
wrappers  or  receptacles  intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  said  merchandise  in  any  such 
State  or  territory,  or  who  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  any  such  State  or  Territory, 
merchandise  so  marked,  or  such  labels,  signs,  packages 
or  receptacles  intended  to  be  used  as  aforesaid,  knowing 
such  to  be  the  intention,  and  who  shall  persist  in  either 
of  these  acts  after  being  notified  of  such  registration 
and  requested  to  desist  therefrom,  shail,  upon  convicition 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  No  person  shall 
be  liable  under  this  section  unless  it  appear  that  the 
offense  has  been  committed  in  some  state  or  territory 
where  the  registered  trade-mark  has  within  one  year  be- 
fore such  offense  been  lawfully  used  commercially  on  or 
in  connection  with  merchandise  of  the  class  or  descrip- 
tion specified  imported  into  such  State  or  Territory  or 
exported  therefrom,  or  in  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes." 

Similar  penalties  are  imposed  upon  any  person  who 
knowingly  reproduces  a  registered  trade-mark  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  or  who  buys  or  sells  goods  to  which 
registered  trade-marks  are  fraudulently  affixed,  or  who. 
with  intent  to  defraud,  "fills,  or  procures  to  be  fraud- 
ulently filled,  any  package  to  which  is  affixed  any  trade- 
mark duly  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  any  colorable  imitation  thereof  calculated  to  deceive 
the  public,  with  any  merchandise  or  article  substantially 
the  same  descriptive  properties  as  those  referred  to  in 


such  registration,  knowing  the  said  trade-mark  to  be 
counterfeit,  or  knowing  the  merchandise  not  to  be  the 
genuine  merchandise  or  article  referred  to  in  such  regis- 
tration, and  sells,  or  uses,  or  offers  for  sale  or  use  such 
counterfeit  merchandise  in  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  among  the  several  States,  or  with  Indian  tribes, 
shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  as  prescribed  in 
section  twenty-four  of  this  act." 

The  reuse  of  containers  bearing  trade-marks  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  owners  thereof  is  forbidden  and  made 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  one  year  by 
the  following  section : — 

"Sec.  28.  That  any  person  who  with  intent  to  injure 
or  defraud  the  owner  of  any  trade-mark  duly  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  other  person 
lawfully  entitled  to  use  or  protect  the  same,  shall,  in 
commerce  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  buy,  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  deal  in  any  used  or  empty  box,  envelope,  wrapper, 
bottle,  cask,  case  or  other  package  to  which  is  affixed, 
so  that  the  same  may  be  obliterated  without  substantial 
injury  to  said  box,  or  other  thing  aforesaid,  any  such 
registered  trade-mark  not  so  destroyed,  defaced,  erased 
or  obliterated  as  to  prevent  its  fraudulent  use,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section 
twenty-four  of  this  act." 

The  decidedly  drastic  provisions  of  this  bill  which  seek 
to  treat  as  crimes  offenses  which  have  heretofore  been 
proceded  against  by  civil  action  will  necessarily  provoke 
considerable  opposition  to  this  bill,  but  it  is  contended 
by  friends  of  the  measure  that  in  no  other  way  can  the 
trade-mark  laws  be  made  effective.  The  representatives 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  this  subject,  will  appear  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Patents  in  advocacy  of  this  measure,  when 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  both  its  friends  and  oppo- 
nents to  be  heard  at  length. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Re- 
porter. 


Moving  A  Large  Oil  Tank. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  ever 
accomplished  on  the  water  by  any  house  mover  has  just 
been  successfully  performed  in  Pittsburg  Pa. 

The  subject  in  question  is  the  removal  of  a  %-ineh 
steel  oil  tank,  80  feet  in  diameter,  26  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing 150  tons,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  a  30-degree  hill 
to  the  river,  placed  upon  five  sand  barges,  towed  a  mile 
down  the  river,  and  moved  200  feet  up  the  steep  bank. 
All  the  more  marvelous  is  it  when  we  consider  that  five 
tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  to  be  crossed 
within  forty  minutes  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  traffic 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Kress-Hanlon  firm,  who 
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engineered  the  work,  were  but  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
This  monster  tank  was  sunk  7  feet  in  the  ground ; 
and  in  order  to  raise  it,  a  trench  4  feet  wide  and  7  feet 
deep  was  dug  around  it,  and  32  holes,  4  feet  square,  2 
feet  deep,  and  8  feet  apart,  were  then  tunneled  under 
it,  and  wooden  blocks  inserted.  By  the  aid  of  64  five- 
ton  jacks,  two  under  each  block,  the  tank  was  raised 
4  feet,  when  it  was  underpinned  with  12-inch  timbers; 
and  the  necessary  running  timbers  being  securely  fast- 
ened with  %-inch  chains,  the  tank  was  gradually  moved 
under  the  steady  power  furnished  by  two  horses  and  the 
necessary  block  and  tackles,  crabs,  and  ropes. 

When  the  railroad  was  reached,  it  was  38  feet  above 
the  ground.  After  being  lowered  32  feet,  chalk  lines 
were  stretched  across  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the  crib- 
bing built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same.  After  a 
battle  with  the  numerous  electric  light  and  telephone 
wires,  the  tank  was  rolled  over  the  tracks  to  within 
ten  feet  of  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  Eiver.  Being- 
lowered  within  24  feet  of  the  water,  it  was  moved  on 
five  sand  fiats,  16  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long.  These 
were  made  stationary  by  ratchets  and  steel  cables  % 
inch  thick,  which  were  placed  from  the  first  to  the  fifth 
flat,  thus  making  the  five  flats  act  as  one.  The  boats 
being  thus  made  fast,  the  tank  was  slowly  rolled  into 
the  position  as  seen  in  the  picture.  It  was  then  carried 
one  mile  down  the  river,  and  transferred  to  its  new  loca- 
tion. 

The  work  was  done  for  the  Atlantic  Befining  Com- 
pany, and  only  required  twenty-four  men  six  weeks  to 
accomplish  the  task. 


That  Natural  Soap. 

The  old  story  of  soap  being  mined  "somewhere  out 
West"  is  still  alive.  The  latest  version  is  that  of  the 
New  York  Times ,  as  follows: 

The  receipt  at  the  World's  Fair  of  an  exhibit  of  "pure 
castile  soap"  that  was  mined  from  a  mountain  of  soap  in 
Nevada  recalls  George  M.  Pullman's  reason  for  not  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  this  natural  soap  on  his  famous  palace 
cars. 

James  A.  Yerington  of  Carson  City,  Executive  Com- 
missioner to  the  World's  Pair  from  Nevada,  was  one  of 
a  number  of  guests  entertained  by  the  sleeping-car  mag- 
nate at  his  residence  at  Pullman,  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
several  years  ago.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Pullman 
turned  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  and  said: 

"Mr.  Yerington,  I  had  a  quantity  of  that  natural 
soap  you  mine  in  Nevada  refined  and  used  it  on  all  my 
cars." 

"I  know  you  did,  Mr.  Pullman,"  was  Yerington's  re- 
ply- 


"I  use  it  yet  in  my  home  here,  but  I  don't  use  it  on 
the  sleeping  cars  any  more." 

"I  knew  you  had  discontinued  its  use,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  why,"  said  Mr.  Yerington.  ' 

"For  the  most  natural  reason  in  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Pullman.  "Every  time  a  train  passed  through  Nevada 
some  citizen  would  board  one  of  our  cars,  and  his  State 
pride  would  lead  him  to  boast  of  the  wonderful  resources 
of  Nevada.  He  would  invariably  tell  about  that  moun- 
tain of  soap,  and  then  add  that  the  soap  in  the  sleep- 
ing car  lavatory  was  dug  from  that  mine.  Instantly 
there  would  be  a  rush  for  the  lavatory,  and  all  of  the 
soap  would  be  confiscated  for  souvenirs.  I  couldn't 
stand  to  use  a  soap  that  I  had  to  chain  to  its  place,  and 
we  could  not  carry  enough  to  supply  the  demand." 

The  soap  is  mined  from  a  mountain  near  Elko,  Nev., 
and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  One  may  enter  the 
mine  with  a  butcher's  knife  and  cut  a  bar  as  large  as  he 
wants.  The  soap  is  beautifully  mottled,  and,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  hardens  somewhat.  The  mountain  is 
of  clay  of  fine  texture,  and  it  contains  much  boracic  acid, 
soda,  and  borate  of  lime.  The  iron  and  other  metals 
give  it  the  beautiful  colors.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
rather  strong  of  alkali,  and  removes  ink  and  stains  read- 
ily. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-ittmgsent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 


The  Southern  Grease  Company  lias  been  granted  a 
permit  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  refining  of  oils  and  fats  and  the  manufacture  of  soaps 
and  by-products.  It  was  stated  that  the  promoters  had 
been  driven  out  of  Chicago  by  the  agitation  in  that  city 
against  rendering  plants  and  like  concerns,  and  had  de- 
cided to  establish  themselves  in  the  Southern  city.  A 
site  has  been  leased  from  the  Crescent  Slaughterhouse 
Company,  and  work  will  commence  at  once  on  the  build- 
ings. 


A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Oil  Seeds  Pressing- 
Company  was  held  last  week  at  the  office  of  John  J. 
Townsend,  referee  in  bankruptcy.  Claims  were  filed  by 
eighty-five  creditors  aggregating  $41,449,  and  James  F. 
McNaboe  was  elected  trustee.  The  total  liabilities  are 
$103,678,  and  nominal  assets  $40,945. 


Watertown,  Mass.,  March  21. — Francis  Kendall, 
aged  83,  died  at  his  home  on  Church  St.,  yesterday 
afternoon  quite  suddenly.  Mr.  Kendall  sustained  a 
fall  last  Thursday,  but  his  friends  believed  that  he  had 
about  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident.     The 
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family  physician  called  yesterday  and  found  his  patient 
is  a  greatly  improved  condition  and  thought  he  would 
he  around  again  in  a  day  or  two.  Along  toward  even- 
ing Mr.  Kendall  was  taken  ill  and  died  before  aid  could 
be  summoned. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  long  identified  with  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  trade  in  this  country.  He  had  lived  in  Watertown 
about  all  his  life,  and  was  extremely  popular.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  First  parish  society,  and 
was  quite  prominent  in  the  Unitarian  club.  He  left 
two  sons. 


verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  full  amount  sued  for 
and  interest,  amounting  to  $5,G35.56. 


The  Beatrice  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Portland,  Ore.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  Among  the  incorporators  are  \\ .  C.  Manchester, 
and  W.  S.  Hufford. 


The  plant  and  business  of  the  Industrial  Soap  &  Oil 
Company  of  Brantford,  Out.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Bitchie,  Hearn  Co.,  of  Toronto. 


The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  cottonseed  oil  mill  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  mill  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons  of  seed, 
and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.  Work 
on  the  plant  will  commence  in  the  spring. 


J.  J.  Burns  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Cosmo 
Buttermilk  Soap  Co.,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  at- 
tention to  his  other  interests.  Warren  E.  Burns  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  company  in  his  place. 
K.  G.  Ripley  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  will 
continue  in  charge  of  the  local  factory.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  business  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  number  of  employees  will  be  largely  in- 
creased in  the  near  future. 


Patersox,  X.  J.,  Feb.  28. — Counsel  in  the  Circuit 
Court  suit  of  the  Enterprise  Mill  Soap  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  against  the  Dordoni  Silk  Company,  of 
this  city,  to  recover  $5,000  damages  on  a  book  account 
for  a  ton  of  soap  ordered  and  for  which  -payment  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  chemically  free 
from  acids,  were  in  court  this  morning  at  8:30  o'clock 
and  summed  up  the  case,  after  which  Judge  Scott 
charged  the  jury,  which  went  out  about  11  o'clock. 

A  number  of  expert  chemists  were  examined  in 
minute  detail,  the  defense  was  that  the  soap  injured 
silk,  and  a  counter  claim  was  put  in.  The  jury  came 
into  court  shortly  before  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  with  a 


Among  the  latest  brands  added  to  our  list  is  one 
owned  by  Geo.  Catlin  of  Chicago  and  which  we  have 
entered  in  our  alphabetical  list  in  somewhat  abbreviated 
form.  Perhaps  M*e  ought  to  state  that,  as  it  was  sent  to 
us,  it  reads : 

Chiles' 

Cactus  Cream 

Skin  Soap. 

Trade  Mark.     Chiles  &  Co. 


Incorporated :  United  Oil  &  Soap  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  capital,  $10,000.  B.  L.  Foote,  L.  E.  Gary 
and  E.  C.  Martin  incorporators. 


Charles  F.  Miller  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  last  October 
purchased  the  soap  works  of  E.  W.  Bell  of  Buffalo, 
went  to  that  city  last  week  to  personally  arrange  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  plant. 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  March  7. — The  first  floor  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Getty  Soap  Company  at 
the  corner  of  Mynster  and  Main  Streets,  gave  way  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  a  section  of  it  fell  several  feet 
to  the  groitnd.  A  large  amount  of  stock  was  stored  on 
the  floor  but  was  not  injured  by  the  accident.  A  slight 
bulge  in  the  west  wall  was  the  only  noticeable  injury  to 
the  building  as  a  whole,  although  the  flooring  will  have 
to  be  replaced.  F.  D.  Mitchell,  the  manager  of  the 
Getty  Soap  Compan}',  states  that  the  damage  all  told 
will  be  slight. 


The  Bartlett  Soap  Works  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  whose 
owner  died  lately,  have  been  sold  to  Samuel  &  Isaac 
Goldich. 


The  San  Gabriel  Essential  Oil  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $200,000. 


Louis  G.  Erickson,  in  proceedings  brought  by  the 
Erickson  Soap  Company,  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore Judge  Case  in  the  Superior  Court  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  of  court  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  violation  of  a  restraining  order  is- 
sued against  him  on  December  26.  The  application 
submitted  to  Judge  Case,  which  was  signed  by  the  clerk 
on  his  order,  sets  out  that  the  plaintiff  company  be- 
lieves that  Louis  G.  Erickson  has  continued  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  and  deal  in  the  soap  that  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  manufacturing  under  the  terms  of  the 
restraining  order.     The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the 
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original  order  was  fixed  at  $2,000.  Since  that  order 
was  issued  the  Eriekson  Soap  Company  has  gone  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Its  affairs  are  now  being  man- 
aged by  Henry  S.  Goslee. 


L.  B.  Darling  &  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have  ap- 
plied to  the  hoard  of  aldermen  for  a  license  for  making- 
soap. 


The  Ahamo  Soap  Company  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
R.  P.  Lawrence  and  John  Michaelsen  are  the  incor- 
porators. The  company  will  manufacture  soap  and 
scouring  compound. 


The  Southern  Soap  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
been  incorporated.     Capital,  $10,000. 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  1.— David  M.  Cohen  and 
Henry  S.  Cohen,  formerly  partners,  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Standard  Soap  Works,  at  12  Canal  Street, 
filed  individual  voluntary  petitions  in  bankruptcy  yes- 
terday, owing  $62,908.52,  with  no  assets.  The  debts 
scheduled  are  all  partnership  debts  and  were  all  incurred 
by  the  firm  last  year.  The  unsecured  claims  are  held 
by  140  creditors,  and  amount  to  $53,253.52. 


The  Summit  City  Soap  Works  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
will  erect  a  new  factory  building,  100x150  feet,  and 
three  stories  high. 


The  new  factory  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  at 
Kansas  City  was  progressing  very  nicely  two  weeks  ago, 
when  an  almost  unheard-of  interruption  suddenly 
caused  a  not  inconsiderable  delay.  The  details  are  de- 
scribed by  a  press  despatch  as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  17. — Sixteen  masked  men, 
heavily  armed,  went  early  this  morning  to  the  plant  of 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Company,  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  West  Armourdale,  and  after  overpower- 
ing the  watchman,  wrecked  the  steel  frame  work  in  the 
first  story  of  the  oil  refinery  building.  The  loss  to  the 
Kansas  City  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  which  has  the  steel 
construction  contract,  and  to  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  is  estimated  at  $5,000. 

S.  M.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the  plant,  said 
that  the  opening  of  the  plant  will  probably  be  delayed 
two  months  by  the  work  of  the  vandals,  and  this  alone 
will  be  a  great  financial  loss  to  the  company.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  men  were  union  structural-  iron  workers 
seeking  revenge. 

The  union  has  a  grievance  against  the  wire  and  iron 
works,  where  a  strike  is  in  progress,  but  there  were  no 
labor  troubles  at  the  Procter  &   Gamble  plant.     The 


vandals  overpowered  J.  H.  L.  Eose,  the  night  watchman, 
and  held  him  prisoner  while  they  went  about  their  work 
of  destruction.  Detectives  are  at  work  on  the  case,  and 
wholesale  arrests  of  union  men  are  ex}jected. 


The  Packer  Tar  Soap  Company  of  Mystic,  Conn., 
has  made  arrangements  to  build  a  new  plant  in  Ston- 
ington.  The  company  has  notified  the  selectmen  of 
Stonington  that  the  plant  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $30,000,  and  it  asks  an  exemption  from 
taxation  under  the  terms  of  the  policy  of  the  town  to- 
ward new  industries. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

752,573.  Making  Chip-Soap.  William  M.  Morse,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  assignor  of  two-thirds  to  L.  B.  and 
E.  E.  Speare,  Boston,  Mass. 

753. 70G.     Apparatus  for  Molding  Soap.     Frederick  C. 

Ihrer,  J.  W.  Alexander,  J.  F.  Barr  and  J.  M. 

Ochiltree,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
754,243.     Soap  Calce.    Leopold  S.  Samuel,  Newark,  N.J. 


42,104. 
42,105. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

Washing   Compound.     Frank   Harrison,  Nor- 
folk, Va.     The  word  "Eozine." 
Certain  Named  Scouring  and  Polishing  Pow- 
der for  Metals.    The  Abrazine  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    The  word  "Abrazine." 

42,107.  Perfumes  in  Liquid  and  Powdered  Form.  Eddy 
Palmer,  New  York,  N.  Yr.  The  word-symbol 
"Ariston." 

Scouring-Soap.    The  Standard  Soap  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.    The  word  "Brightshine." 
Washing     Fluid.       Washaway  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     The  word  "Wash- 
away." 

42,213.  Perfumery  Extracts  and  Essences  and  Toilet 
Waters.  A.  J.  Hilbert  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  word-symbol  "De  Luxe." 


42.211. 


42.212. 


LABELS. 


10.762.  Title,  "Type  Soap."  (For  Saponaceous  Com- 
pounds.) Type  Soap  Co.,  Pierre,  S.  D.,  and 
Chicago,  111. 
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Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


346  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  May- 
field,  Ky. 

3-1T  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

318  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Allpine  Tar  337 
Ammonaptha  347 
Aquidneck;    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  Xew  York  City. 
Bauty  32 
Bestever  286 
Big  Injun  348 
Bi-Naptha  348 
Bleachem  Soap  341 
Blo-Re-Mo  333 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Cade-ola  3 
Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Coaster  32 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Cricket  Soap  Powder:  Davis  & 

Marston,  Hew  York  City. 
rier-Foda  3 
Egg  Tar ;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
Grav-beard  348 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Hasn't  Scratched  Yet :   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Home  Pride  347 
India  Castile  337 
La  Platte  337 
Lily  Blossoms  337 


Marigold  106 

Jlilo  106 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 

Xaptha  Washing  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 

Hamilton.  Ont, 
Norway  Tar  349 
O.  K.  far  348 
Oilex  348 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Papoose  348 
Polar  Bear  106 
Pow  Wow  348 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quo  Vadis  337 
Raven  Tar  337 
Red  Hot  38 
Rio  Grande  337 
Rose  Blossoms  337 
Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Ya. 
Snow  Float  348 
Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Tar  Egg  347 
Tarlex  348 
Tarline  349 
The  Two  TaTs  286 
Top  Notch  106 
Transparent  Brilliant  337 
Transparent  Rose  337 
Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 

Pierre,  S.  D   and  Chicago. 
Yeribest  286 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Washaway — Washaway  Mfg. 

Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wheel  32 
White  Purity  349 
White  Zephyr  349 
Yellowstone  106 


Chemical  Examinations 


and 


Advice  for  Soap  Works, 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH, 


537  Nelson  St 
Chicago,  111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


Eight  of  these  Crutchers  sold  this  month  to 
date  — (March  26th,)  going  to  the  four 
corners  of  our  country,  the  Island  of  Cuba 
and  to  Central  America.  The  demand  cover- 
ing such  a  wide  area  is  created  because  of 
SATISFACTION,  which  we  guarantee.  But 
one  belt  needed;  reverse  obtained  through 
the  gearing,  which  is  bronze  and  steel, 
assuring  long  life  and  quiet  running.  Com- 
plete estimates  furnished ;  correspondence 
a  pleasure.     It  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  J£&18£ 

=  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A  = 
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^Assayers  and  Metallurgists, 

Soap,  Fat  and  Oil  Chemists. 


\ 


Duplicate  and  Control  Assays  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Nickel,  etc. 
Fluxes  and  Formulae  Furnished  with 
Metallurgical  Advice. 

Analysis  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Oils  and 
Greases,  Glycerine,  etc.,  Cotton  Oil, 
Soap  Stock,  Cake,  etc.,  Products  and 
By-Products  of  Factories  and  Refineries 

WATER  AND  COAL. 

605-606 
Security  Building 

\Prices  on  Application.  3|a   LOUlSi    HHOi/ 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JAGOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


Our  Process  of  Drying  and  Impregnating 


saves  you  90  per  cent  in  time,  space  and  steam, 
interest  and  insurance,  recovers  valuable  solvents 
in  the  same  operation  and  is  the  most  economical 
method  throughout.     Suitable  for  all  materials. 


Results  Guaranteed 


Estimates  Furnished 


American  Vacuum  Druinu  Machine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mends. e-^^       120  Liberty  St..  New  York 
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SU-FFLEMEXTTAXre    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  uot  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        1ST  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  , New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coo  337 
Am  ber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  3 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3' 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Bifiy-Goat340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  ond  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'ue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumtt  S 

Caraille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

( 'leaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cliths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  8 

Cnltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Daetylis  11 
Devmicnra  327 
Diadem  3 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Facine340 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 
Seouring2 
"  German  Fam.  2 

Glycerine-Tar  2 
"  Mottled  Germ'n 

OliveS 
"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flanuel2 
Flip  345 
Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
French  Violette  3 
Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound.  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hv  Lo96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise 


Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  de  Sevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Ltmola  Toilet.  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lcmolive  54 
Lemonine,  E-  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  36 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  16M 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Naphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No    3725  White   Rce   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


old    English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Ox  olive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
"        Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  t  'arnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

'  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry, Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Stainoff.  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattauooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Sue  cess  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  aud  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346  ' 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Creino340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roekford  ScouringS 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo.  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
•'        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfieur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Panne  337 


Wego  96 

Wendela  3 

Whale  3 

While  Fairy  2 

White  PiueCastile344 

White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

White  Rose  Honey  3 

White  Saxony  3 

While  Wonder  346 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 

Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 

World's  Fair  2 

World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarclla  3 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.  if  if  if   if.  if 

W 

E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

IM 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218   and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  n  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The"entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air-  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Foe  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  ir. 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 


A  chemist  who  for  many  years  has  been  making  all  and  every 
kind  of  soaps  and  perfumes,  as  well  as  refined,  bleached  and 
pressed  all  kinds  of  fats  and  oils,  and  has  been  doing  all  chemical 
work  pertaining  thereto,  wishes  to  make  a  change.  Address: 
C.  X.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted:  Position,  as  Soap  Chemist  or  Soap  Maker,  with  a 
firm  that  knows  how  to  appreciate  Real  Worth.  Can  begin 
work  in  30  days  notice,  and  can  take  full  charge  of  plant.  Aa  a  1, 
references.  Address:  "D.  W."  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


"Soap  Maker-wanted,  must  possess  good  experience  of  best 
quality  Toilet,  Shaving  and  Household  Soaps,  good  position  for 
suitable  man.     Box  30,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal." 


Wanted: — A  scientific  soapmaker.  competent  to  take  entire 
charge  of  manufacture  of  a  cold  boiled  laundry  soap.  New  fac- 
tory. Give  references,  wages  and  when  could  come.  Address: 
Manufacturer,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist,  Perfum- 
er and  Manufacturer  of  Houshold  Preparations  on  large  scale, 
Glycerine  recovery  from  Spent  Lye,  Twitchell  or  Autoclave 
Process,  Oils,  Fats,  Fertilizer  and  Tankage  Analysis  a  Specialty, 
is  open  for  engagement.  Am  a  graduate  of  German  University. 
Good  References.     Address:  "Technic"  care  of  this  paper. 


Position  Wanted:  By  first  class  oil  and  soap  chemist,  expert 
in  refining  cottonseed  oils  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  soaps. 
Would  like  to  correspond  with  parties  who  are  looking  for  such 
a  man.  Am  ready  to  make  change  July  1st;  have  been  in  the 
business  over  30  years,  am  in  good  health  and  strictly  sober, 
would  take  interest  in  suitable  concern.  A  good  healthy  loca- 
tion preferred.  Very  best  of  references.  Address:  W.  F.  N. 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  an  experienced  soapmaker  and  super- 
intendent now  in  sole  charge  of  a  large  plant.  At  liberty  after 
May  1st.  Would  like  to  communicate  with  those  wanting  a  high- 
class  man. 

Up  to  date  in  Laundry,  Toilet  and  Textile  goods.  No  charge 
unless  satisfactory.  References:  past  and  present  employers. 
Address:  Shaving  Soap,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PARTNER     WANTED. 

Partner  Wanted:  Practical  Soap  Man.  Salesman  or  Superin- 
tendent, may  secure  interest  in  factory  in  fine  location  with 
good  business.  Investment  required,  $'5,000  to  .$10,000.  Full 
information  given  to  parties  meanina;  business.  Address:  Gen- 
eral Finance  Company,  Davenport,'Iowa. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  two  high  pressure  copper  digesters  in 
good  condition,  4  ft.  in  diameter  aDd  18  ft.  long.  Apply  to  The 
Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Soap  Factory  For  Sale:  Situated  in  the  city  of  Reading,  Pa. 
the  only  soap  factory  in  the  city,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  a 
large  Railroad  Center,  large  manufacturing  interests.  The  fac- 
tory is  a  3  story  brick,  60  ft.  front  by  40  ft.  deep;  lot  110  on 
which  is  erected  an  iron  stable  for  3  horses.  Plenty  of  raw 
material  to  draw  from.  Further  particulars  given  on  application 
to  F.  K.Miller,  1438  Perkiomen  Ave.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 


For  Sale  or  Rent:  Sosp  Factory  in  eastern  Pennsylvania;  isin 
first-class  condition  and  fully  equipped,  including  printing  plant 
and  everything  needed  in  conducting  the  business,  has  capacity 
of  about  300  cases  laundry  per  week. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  any  one  starting  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  branch  or  change  of  location.  Will  sell  cheap  for  cash, 
if  sold  at  once,  or  give  liberal  terms.  Address:  E.  V.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal. 


HARD-WOOD   BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard- wood  barrels  of  any  description. 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Krell 


SOAP     MAKING     TAUGHT 

in  person  or  by  mail,  in  all  its  branches.     Address:  Technical, 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


imL 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTRS. 

Half           "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  01 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 

ElOHTH       "     

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE    OF   PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  ,of  all  manufacturing  industries  ofa 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 
2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


i  another  page  we  publish  the  letter  of  a  eorrespond- 
ho  desires  to  sell  out  trade-mark,  formula,  etc.,  of  a 
well-advertised  soap;  and  he  wants  us  to  find  the 
"for  a  commission." 
/is  Ave  accept  no  such  commission  under  any  circum- 
stances, we  print  the  letter  without  charge,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  repeating  that  we  conduct  no  employment 
agency,  real  estate  agency,  or  general  commission  house. 
We  publish  a  newspaper  and  fill  orders  for  subscrip- 
tions and  advertising;  we  also  deal  in  books  concerning 
the  trade,  and  occasionally  we  do  a  favor  to  soap  manu- 
facturers when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  That 
is  all. 


Having  asked  us  from  time  to  time  the  name  of  some 
chemist  prepared  to  execute  tests,  analyses,  etc.,  along 
soap  lines",  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  adver- 
tisements in  this  paper  of  two  such  laboratories.  While 
about  it,  we  recommend  all  our  other  advertisements  to 
vour  attention  as  well. 


Last  month  we  heard  (and  so  informed  our  readers) 
that  the  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  contem- 
plated the  erection  of  a  $30,000  soap  factory  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn. 

This  month  we  have  the  pleasure  of  repeating  an- 
other report  that  the  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.,  of  Mystic, 
Conn.,  will  build  a  new  $30,0000  soap  factory  in  East 
Mystic,  Conn. 

In  the  meantime  we  read  in  the  National  Provisioner 
that  the  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  will 
erect  a  factory  at  Willim antic,  Conn.,  at  a  cost  of  $30.- 
000. 

We  can't  say  whether  it  is  to  be  a  peripatetic  factory,  or 
whether  the  factory  is  to  stand  with  one  corner  in  each 
of  these  towns,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  a  chain  of  $30,- 
000  factories  to  be  erected,  or  whether  there  is  some- 
thing altogther  "Mystic" — al  to  happen.    . 

Perhaps  tin-  real  explanation  is  that  Connecticut  pa- 
pers have  contracted  a  chronic  eruption  about  the  Packer 
Tar  Son])  Co.'s  building  operations.  Some  years  ago 
when  the  firm  built  a  barn  or  something,  we  don't  recall 
which,  the  papers  for  miles  and  miles  around  the  said 
barn  or  something,  went  on  about  like  this: 

"The  Packer  Tar  Snap  Co.  contemplates  building  a 
barn."     (A    few  days  Inter):     "The  Packer  Tar  Soap 
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Co.  has  applied  for  a  building  permit  to  erect  a  barn." 
(A  few  days  later)  :  "The  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.  has 
been  given  a  building  permit  to  erect  a  barn."  (A  few 
days  later.  :  '"The  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.  have  accepted 
Architect  Jones'  plan  for  a  barn."  (A  few  days  later)  : 
"The  Packer  T  ar  Soap  Co.  have  placed  the  contract  for 
bricks  to  be  used  in  their  new  barn."  (A  few  days  later)  : 
"The  first  boat-load  of  bricks  for  the  Packer  Tar  Soap 
Co.'s  new  barn  has  arrived."  And  again,  and  again, 
ever  and  anon  a  few  days  later,  one  could  read  through- 
out Connecticut  how  the  brick  work  was  started,  how  it 
went  on,  how  it  as  nearly  finished,  how  it  was  quite  fin- 
ished and  ready  for  the  shingles,  how  the  shingles  were 
contracted  for,  and  how  they  arrived,  and  how  they  were 
put  on.  And  when  that  barn  was  done  at  last,  all  Con- 
necticut breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  hoped  it  might  be 
big  enough  never  to  require  an  addition. 

The  prospect  of  a  $30,000  soap  factory  to  be  born  un- 
der such  conditions  lies  heavily  on  our  journalistic  mind. 


In  a  foreign  exchange  (an  English  drug  paper),  we 
notice  an  advertisement  which  affords  "food  for  reflec- 
tion." It  is  an  advertisement  of  a  wholesale  druggist  of 
London  who,  sandwiched  in  between  an  effervescing  sa- 
line, castor  oil,  quinine,  coca  wine,  foods  and  tonics, 
gives  up  half  of  his  advertising  space  to — toilet  soaps. 

This  half  of  his  advertising  space  consists  of  two  full 
pages,  and  (but  for  the  fact  that  the  advertisement  con- 
sists entirely  of  "half-tones"  printed  in  blue  ink  which 
do  not  admit  of  reproduction),  we  should  present  a  copy 
here,  as  an  object  lesson.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to 
reprint  the  few  lines  which  caught  our  attention,  and  to 
describe  the  rest. 

The  two-page  advertisement  consists  chiefly  of  pretty 
illustrations  of  boxes  and  cakes  of  soap,  leaving  space 
for  only  a  few  lines  of  print.  In  these  few  lines  the  re- 
tail druggists  are  given  notice  that  they  are  offered : 

a)  Toilet  soaps  in  fancy  boxes,  lithographed  in  colors 
and  bearing  customers'  name  and  address  (in  1  gross 
lots). 

b)  Samples  of  soap  wrappers  and  boxes  on  applica- 
tion. 

c)  High-class  toilet  soaps  for  introduction  as  a  drug- 
gist's own  proprietary . 

d)  Prices  of  tablets  (cakes)  18  to  30  shillings  per 
gross;  wrappers  one  to  one  and  a  half  shillings  per 
gross;  boxes  one  to  two  shillings  per  dozen. 

e)  Beautifully  illustrated  price  list,  in  colors,  on  re- 
quest. 

*         *         * 

Here  comes  the  opportunity  for  reflection.  Tt  is  a 
wholesale  druggist  (not  a  soap  manufacturer)  who  at 
the  expense  of  half  of  his  advertising  space  pushes  toilet 


soaps ;  he  offers  fancy  boxes,  lithographed  in  colors,  bear- 
ing customers'  name  to  make  the  contents  appear  as  the 
druggist's  oAvn  proprietary ;  samples "  of  wrapper  and 
boxes  on  application;  beautifully  illustrated  price  lists 
in  colors.  It  will  be  seen  that  samples  of  the  soap  are 
not  thought  worth  while.  And  the  boxes  cost  from  12 
to  24  shillings  a  gross,  while  the  soap  is  18  to  30  shillings 
a  gross. 

*         *         * 

Think  of  it. 


"Soaps  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  recently  written  by  Dr.  N.  Kruskal  for  a  Ger- 
man trade  paper,  and  appearing  in  translation  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Era  of  l\Tew  York  for  March  31  and 
April  7.  We  reprint  herewith  the  introductory  remarks 
of  the  article,  referring  those  especially  interested  to  the 
paper  named : 

"There  are  now  commonly  used  for  washing  silk,  wool 
and  kindred  products  instead  of  soap,  artificially  pre- 
pared, others  which  are  furnished  us  completely  by  na- 
ture and  belong  entirely  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
many  countries  these  products  of  nature  are  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce,  some  such  as  Quillaja  bark,  be- 
ing exclusively  used  in  our  own  households. 

"The  plants  thus  used  all  contain  a  glucoside  belong- 
ing to  the  saponine  group.  For  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  formula  of  these  substances  I  refer  to  my  ar- 
ticle published  in  "Arbeiten  des  Pharmacologischen  Inst, 
zu  Dorpat,  Vol.  VI."  There  I  also  point  out  the  fact 
that  all  saponine  substances  form  homologous  groups." 

"Many  soap  substituting  plans  have  as  yet  not  been 
examined  as  to  their  chemical  composition,  but  all  ex- 
hibit the  same  physical  properties :  they  lather  with  wa- 
ter, have  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  dissolve  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  hold  finely  divided  substances  in  suspension. 

"'The  glucoside  saponine  was  formerly,  according  to 
the  plant  in  which  it  was  found,  named  differently,  as 
for  instance  :■  Monesine,  senegine,  quillajine,  struthine, 
githagine,  nigelline,  etc.  These*  names  having  at  first 
distinct  meanings,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  saponine 
substances,  when  obtained  from  various  plants  were  not 
identical.  But  this  view  was  abandoned  in  course  of 
time,  and  it  is  now  assumed  that  the  acrid  substances  of 
senega  root  and  of  the  seeds  of  Agrostemma  githago  are 
identical  with  saponine  of  quillaja  bark,  and  with  the 
saponine  of  the  white  soap  root,"  as  prepared  by  Bley  and 
later  by  Bussy.  Already  in  the  year  1854  Boley  held 
that  these  saponine  substances  were  identical  and  twenty 
years  later  Christophson  insisted  the  same  for  the  sapo- 
nine substances  contained  in  Saponaria  offic,  Gypso- 
phyla  struthium,  Quillaja  saponaira  and  Agrostemma 
githago.  In  1892  v.  Schulz  proved  the  identity  of  the 
above  named  saponine  substances  with  those  found  in 
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the  different  sarsapaxilla  roots  and  my  investigations  on 
saponines  also  proved  the  same  in  regard  to  those  found 
in  Sapindus  saponaria  and  ITelonias  dioica.  Later  dif- 
ferent authors  claim  the  same  for  the  saponine  sub- 
stances in  other  plants. 

"The  identity  of  the  different  saponine  substances  hav- 
ing been  proved,  the  cheaper  quillaja  bark  was  suggested 
as  a  substitute  for  the  root  of  saponaria  rubra.  Kobert 
even  recommending  quillaja  bark  as  a  substitute  for  the 
expensive  root  of' senega  as  used  medicinally.  Clicinal 
investigations  having  given  good  results. 

"In  the  following  list  I  have  endeavored  to  name  the 
different  plants  in  which  a  saponine  substance  has  been 
found.     Many  of  these  are  used  as  soaps." 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  229  plants.) 


From  Our  Correspondents. 


WILLING  TO  SELL  OUT. 

Philadelphia,  April  7,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir :    Wishing  to  retire  from  active  business,  the 

trade-mark,  formulas,  etc.,  of  the ■  soap  iff  for 

sale. 

While  over  $400,000  has  been  spent  in  advertising  this 
soap,  it  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  for  while  it  is  known 
in  every  hamlet  of  the  United  States  (and  favorably 
known),  the  sale  of  the  soap  has  been  allowed  to  run 
down  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  advertising  and  soliciting. 

In  order  to  effect  a  quick  sale,  I  would  take  $3,000  in 
cash,  and  a  royalty  of  10  cents  a  box,(  the  royalty  to 
cease  at  the  end  of  10  years). 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  if  you  would 
undertake  the  sale,  for  a  commission,  if  successful,  as 
that  would  seem  a  much  better  plan  than  to  advertise  it. 

Trusting  to  be  favored  with  a  reply, 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 


A  FILLING  MIXTURE. 
Dr.  H.  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  Eef erring  to  our  reeenc  cor- 
respondence and  your  inquiry,  would  say  that  tne  fillei 
which  we  at  last  adopted  is  composed  as  follows:  Sugar 
2  parts,  water  4  parts,  silicate  of  soda  6  parts,  and  starch 
stirred  in  lye  7°  B.  2  parts.  The  silicate  being  30°  B. 
This  cost  us  endless  experiences,  hut  it  gives  us  good 
satisfaction,  and  you  are  welcome  to  publish  it  if  you 
like,  but  without  our  name  and  address. 

Truly  yours, 

(The  above  formula  will  not  suit  every  case,  any  more 
than  will  any  other  formula  for  a  filler:  but  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  correspondents  work,  it  has 


proven  superior  to  anything  else.  It  isgiven  to  our  read- 
ers by  our  correspondents  in  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  some  useful  hints  occasionally  found  in  our  pages. — 
Editor  A.  S.  J.) 


GONE  OUT   OF  BUSINESS. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  mailed  you  a  copy  of  the  Soap  Joun- 
\-\j.  lor  which  you  advertised;  you  need  not  send  aivj 
pay  for  same.  Kindly  say  in  your  next  issue  that  1 
have  gone  out  of  the  soap  business.       Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  Wellington. 


SOAP   PLANT  WANTED. 

London,  Ont.,  April  15,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  about  to  erect  a  soap  plant  here  and 
would  be  pleased  if  you  can  give  me  information  as  to 
where  I   can  buy   crutchers,  frames,  presses  and  cut- 
ting table,  also  soap  kettles.     Or  would  be  pleased  if. 
you  can  put  me  in  communication  with  parties  having 

them.       Yours  truly, 

(A  copy  of  this  paper,  which  we  sent  to  our  corre- 
spondent, will  show  him  certainly  the  firms  making  and 
advertising  the  standard  machinery  and  supplies.— 
Editor  A.  S.  J.) 


"HILARIOUS  SOAP  MANUFACTURERS"  AND 
"SOAPS  THAT  THINK." 

Chicago,  April  7,   1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir :  Remembering  the  effect  a  former  patent  of 
mine  had  on  some  colleagues  (see  "May  We  Laugh"  in 
a  previous  number  of  this  Jouknal),  and  realizing  that 
an  occasional  hearty  laugh  is  good  for  the  health,  1 
herewith  forward  you,  dear  Dr.  Gathmann,  copy  of  a 
patent  recently  obtained  by  the  writer;  also  a  sketch  en- 
titled "Soaps  That  Think."  Will  leave  it  to  your  read- 
ers to  choose  between  "Soapmakers  Who  Laugh"  and 
"Soaps  That  Think."  As  the  soap-using  public  as  a 
rule  does  not  think  when  selecting  soaps,  I  thought  it  a 
good'thing  to  let  the  soaps  I  make  do  some  "thinking." 
Later  on,  perhaps,  I  may  feel  like  saying  somethino- 
about  liow  the  different  soaps  "think."     I  remain,  etc. 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 

[First  Enclosure.] 
Be  it  known  that  I,  George  A.  Schmidt,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  residing  at  Chicago,  in  the  county  of 
Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  have  invented  certain  new 
and  useful  Improvements  in  Medicated  Soaps  and 
Methods  of  Preparing  Same;  and  I  do  hereby  declare 
the  following  to  be  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description. 
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of  the  invention,  such  as  will  (.liable  others  skilled  in 
the  art  to  which  it  appertains  to  make  and  use  the 
same. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  novel  medicated  soap  and 
method  of  making  same,  the  object  being  to  produce 
medicated  soap  in  which  the.  medicaments  are  kept 
out  of  intimate  contact  with,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
sphere  of,  chemical  action  of  soap  or  its  constituent 
substances. 

My  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  that  class 
of  toilet  soap  known  as  '"'gritty" — that  is,  soap  with 
which  powdered  or  granulated  pumice-stone,  infusorial 
earth,  fossil  diatomes,  tripoli,  etc.,  are  mixed,  such  com- 
binations being  better  adapted  to  purify  the  furrows 
and  recesses  of  the  skin  than  ordinary  soaps. 

It  is  well  known  by  scientists  that  a  number  of  med- 
icaments when  mixed  with  soaps  are  subjected  to  chem- 
ical action  which  causes  deterioration  and  frecpient In- 
complete chemical  transformation  of  such  medicaments, 
thereby  rendering  them  powerless  to  effect  that  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Furthermore,  such  medicaments  are 
not  brought  into  "Such  intimate  contact  with  the  skin 
as  to  penetrate  sufficiently,  so  that  they  are  practically 
powerless  to  act.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  I  ore- . 
pare  medicated  soap  in  the  following  manner: 

In  order  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  medica- 
ments, I  introduce  the  latter  into  the  pores  of  the  gritty 
material.  This  I  effect  by  granulating  material — such 
as  pumice-stone,  infusorial  earth,  fossil  diatomes,  tri- 
poli, or  any  other  suitable  porous  material — and  thor- 
oughly calcine  the  same  by  means  of  a  high  degree  of 
heat.  I  then  introduce  such  powdered  granulated  ma- 
terial into  a  vessel,  which  may  be  sealed  hermetically, 
wherein  the  same  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  solutions 
or  extracts  or  antiseptics,  deodorants,  etc.,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  air  at  a  pressure  preferably  not 
less  than  fifty  pounds,  which  serves  to  force  such  medi- 
caments into  the  pores  of  said  granules.  Such  pressure 
is  maintained,  preferably,  for  several  hours  and  the  en  - 
tire  mass  stirred  and  agitated  during  this  time  to  effect 
the  best  results.  Said  gritty  substance  is  then  dried 
and  is  now  ready  to  be  added  to  the  soap.  This  may  be 
done  by  mixing  such  gritty  material  directly  with  the 
soap  while  the  latter  is  liquid,  so  that  each  granule  bo- 
comes  enveloped  with  a  film  of  such  soap,  which  by  rea- 
son of  its  more  viscous  state  does  not  readily  penetrate 
the  pores  of  said  gritty  material,  and  therefore  cannot 
chemically  affect  the  medicaments  contained  in  such 
pores  to  any  material  extent,  so  that  the  latter  and  said 
soap'  are  maintained  out  of  intimate  contact,  so  that 
their  relative  action  on  the  skin  is  practically  independ- 
ent. 

When  using  the  soap,  the  added  water  while  dissolv- 
ing the  soap  also  dissolves  such  medicaments  out  of  the 


pores  of  the  gritty  granules ;  but  the  latter  action  is  nec- 
essarily gradual  and  occurs  during  the  time  that  such 
granules  are  rolled  over  the  skin,  and  their  sharp  points 
penetrate  all  fissures  and  pores,  thereby  introducing 
such  medicaments  directly  to  the  points  at  which  they 
are  most  effective  and  before  any  chemical  transforma- 
tion or  deterioration  is  effected.  In  fact,  the  chemical 
changes  brought  about  when  the  soap,  medicaments  con- 
tained in  the  gritty  material,  and  water  meet  in  the 
minute  recesses  of  the  skin,  where  germs,  microbes,  and 
skin  secretives  accumulate,  have  the  effect  of  detaching 
these  to  surround  them  with  soapy  solutions,  and  the 
added  mechanical  action  of  the  gritty  material  forces 
them  to  the  surface,  whence  they  are  easily  removed.  In 
immersing  such  gritty  material  entirely  in  the  soap,  so 
as  to  surround  each  granule  entirely  with  a  film  thereof, 
a  chemical  transformation  or  deterioration  of  the  med- 
icaments on  the  surfaces  of  said  granules  is  effected, 
and  thus  a  part  of  the  benefit  thereof  is  lost,  and  to 
this  end  I  prefer  to  prepare  the  soap  for  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

I  coat  sheets  of  stiff,  heavy  paper,  cardboard,  or  fabric 
of  suitable  kinds  on  one  or  both  sides  with  the  soap 
while  the  latter  is  liquid  and  hot,  and  before  said  soap 
dries  or  coagulates  I  spread  the  medicated  granules  over 
the  film  of  soap,  so  that  they  adhere  thereto  and  are  re- 
tained upon  the  sheets  thereby.  In  this  manner  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  area  of  each  granule  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  soap,  so  that  the  resulting 
deterioration  or  chemical  transformation  is  proportion- 
ately reduced  and  effectiveness  of  the  medicaments  pre- 
served in  a  correspondingly  greater  degree.  The  said 
sheets  are  then  put  up  in  packages  in  any  suitable  man- 
ner and  are  necessarily  far  more  sanitary,  inasmuch  as 
each  person  uses  a  sheet,  which  is  thrown  away,  so  that 
the  next  person  does  not  come  in  contact  with  soap  pre- 
viously used  by  another  and  all  danger  of  infection  from 
this  source  is  avoided.  Soap  thus  prepared  retains  its 
effectiveness  indefinitely  and  exceeds  all  medicated  soaps 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner  in  effectiveness  to  a  great 
degree. 

I  claim  as  my  invntion: 

1.  The  herein-described  method  of  preparing  medi- 
cated soap,  which  consists  in  mixing  calcined  granulated 
porous  gritty  material  with  liquefied  medicaments,  sub- 
jecting such  mixtures  to  the  action  of  air  under  pres- 
sure in  a  sealed  vessel,  subsequently  drying  said  gritty 
material,  and  mixing  same  with  soap  in  liquid  state. 

2.  The  herein-described  method  of  preparing  medi- 
cated soap,  which  consists  in  miving  calcined  granulated 
porous  gritty  material  with  liquefied  medicaments,  sub- 
jecting such  mixture  to  the  action  of  air  under  pressure 
in  a  sealed  vessel,  subsequently  drying  said  gritty  ma- 
terial and  mixing  same  with  soap  in  liquid  state. 
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3.  The  herein-d&eribed  method  of  preparing  medi- 
cated soap  which  consists  in  miving  calclined  granulated 
porous  gritty  material  with  liquefied  medicaments  sub- 
jecting such  mixture  to  the  action  of  air  under  pres- 
sure  in  a  sealed  vessel,  subsequently  drying  said  gritty 
material,  coating  sheets  of  suitable  material  with  soap 
in  liquid  form,  and  covering  said  coated  surface  with 
said  medicated  gritty  material  before  said  soap  has 
coagulated. 

4.  The  herein-described  method  of  preparing  medi- 
cated soap,  which  consists  in  mixing  calcined  granulate;! 
porous  gritty  material  with  liquefied  medicaments,  sub- 
jecting such  mixture  to  the  action  of  air  under  pressure 
in  a  sealed  vessel,  subsequently  drying  said  gritty  ma- 
terial, coating  sheet-  of  suitable  material  with  soap  in 
liquid  form,  and  covering  the  coated  surface  with  said 
medicated  gritty  material  before  said  soap  has  coagu- 
lated. 

5.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  medicated  toilet 
soap  consisting  of  soap  having  mixed  therewith  granu- 
lated porous  gritty  material,  previously  medicated,  said 
gritty  material  being  adapted  to  retain  the  medicament.- 
out  of  the  sphere  of  chemical  action  of  the  soap. 

6.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  sheets  of  suit- 
able material  coated  with  soap,  and  having  the  coated 
surface  covered  with  previously-medicated  granulated 
porous  gritty  material. 

[Second  Enclosure.] 

"SOAPS  THAT  THINK:" 

(Copyright,  1904,  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago.) 

"Dirt  Killer-.'"  "Filth  Destroyers.'*  "'Germ  Annihila- 
tors/5  and  many  other  "Radical  Eradicators  of  the  Un- 
desirable/' are  well  known  to.  and  the  power  of  these 
destructive  agent-  i-  not  doubted  by  the  housewife,  who 
finds  daily  proof  thereof  in  the  fabrics,  which  testify 
how  little  the  averagi  soap  and  similar  purifying  pre- 
parations discriminate  between  the  useful  and  the  oppo- 
site. 

Damage  done  to  clothes  and  "dead"  surfaces  are  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  the  injury  wrought  to  the 
living  human  skin.  Were  the  extenl  of  the  deleterious 
i  ffects  of  many  soap-  and  costly  toilet  preparations  fully 
realized,  the  public  would  surely  use  more  judgment  in 
•.electing  such  goods.  Sallow  and  chapped  skin  and  bad 
complexion-- are  largely  due  to  the  infiltration  into  the 
depth-  of  the  epidermis  of  poisonous  or  strongly  alka- 
line, .corrosive  "cosmetics"  and  soaps.  Especially  the 
preparations  applied  in  liquid  form  very  frequently  over- 
step that  delicate  boundary  line  which  divides  the  dead 
cuticle,  with  it-  undesirable  living  inhabitants,  the  germs 
and  micro-organisms,  from  the  useful,  tissue-buildina 
cells;  the  latter  delicate  creatures  often  succumb  quicker 
to  the  noxious  influences  of  alcoholic  extracts  and  pois- 


onous solutions  than  do  the  former.  Wrinkles,  freckled 
skin,  and  deranged,  impaired  skin  secretions,  with  man} 
evil  consequences,  are  the  result  of  thoughtless  skin 
treatment.  The  damage  done  is  often  so  gradual  that 
the  better  class  of  toilet  preparations  may  he  used  for 
years  before  the  deleterious  effects  become  apparent  and, 
because  the  cosmetic  has  been  used  so  long,  the  un-  ii- 
factory  state  of  the  skin  is  attributed  to  quite  difforen' 
causes. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  manufacturers  of 
unwholesome  toilet  preparations  are  to  carry  the  burden 
of  blame  alone.  To  us  it  seems  as  if  purchasers  were 
even  more  to  blame  when  they  demand  low-priced  goods. 
Take  for  an  example  "cold  cream."  To  combine  the  best 
oils,  gums  and  waxes  demands  much  care  and  judgment 
in  selecting  the  raw  materials  and  to  mix  them  properly 
— the  addition  of  a  little  borax  facilitates  matters  greatly 
and  yields  quicker,  a  nicer  product,  of  superior  a:  pear- 
cm:  .  besides,  quite  an  amount  of  water  may  he  incor- 
porated if  boras  is  added — because  the  majority  of  pur- 
chasers judge  by  appearance,  and  because  the  borax  as- 
serts its  deleterious  influence  very  slowly,  the  makers 
and  dealers  in  "old-fashioned"  cold  cream  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  gradually  abandon  the  old  and  tried  for- 
mula, all  the  more  readily  as  borax  is  mild  and  efficient 
as  a  cleaner  and  there  is  no  objection  to  its  us-,  if  it  is 
completely  rinsed  out  of  the  cuticle  after  it  Jigs  dime  its 
work  of  dissolving  a  certain  part  of  the  skin  accumula- 
tion. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  these  distinctions  which  causes 
so  much  injury  to  delicate  skin. 

As  the  busy  housewife  and  business  man  cannot  pos- 
sibly spare  the  time  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  ration.-!  1 
skin  and  scalp  culture,  he  should  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  cosmetic  and  toilet  soaps  the  kind  of  "soaps  thai 
think."  That  kind  ha-  printed  on  the  wrappers  around 
them,  the  boxes  and  other  accompanying  matter,  the 
ideas  which  govern  the  use  of  each  particular  kind  of 
Aseage  or  "Soaps  That  Think"  You  should  reason 
thus  : 

Kind  Nature  has  always  been  our  most  reliable  teach- 
er and  has  placed  an  example  close  by,  from  which  we 
can  learn  how  to  proceed.  The  mucous  membranes 
which  line  the  internal  cavities  of  our  bodies,  the  inter- 
ior of  our  mouth,  nose,  etc..  get  rid  of  the  dust,  germs, 
micro-organisms,  etc..  by  secreting  a  fluid,  thin  in  con- 
sistency when  undesirable  matter  is  easily  removed,  but 
becoming  thicker  and  more  abundant  when  the  dange] 
from  those  minutest,  innumerable  foes  to  mankind,  the 
bacilli,  etc..  increases  ;  The  mucus  expectorated  is  nothing 
else  but  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  feature  to  rid  it-  ! ;" 
o'f  the  undesirable  and  injurious. 

"Ascage/;  or  "Soap-  That  Think"  work  on  the  same 
principles.     Properly  applied  to  the  skin,  they  loosen. 
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envelope,  lift-up<  and  out  the  undesirable.  Some  of 
them  are  used  in  liquid,  others  in  semi-solid,  cake  or 
granular  form.  Taking  into  consideration  the  habits  of 
the  user,  the  difference  in  the  water  and  other  means  at 
his  or  her  command,  the  nature  of  the  secretions  of  the 
skin  and  the  accumulations  of  dust,  etc.,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood why  quite  a  variety  of  such  promoters  of  health, 
vigor,  beauty,  comfort  and  happiness,  are  needed  by  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

As  you,  dear  reader,  select  the  workmen  to  do  a  par- 
ticular job,  according  to  his  ability  and  reputation,  don't 
you  think  you  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  pre- 
paration which  comes  nearest  to  you,  gets,  or  ought  to 
get,  closer  acquainted  with  you  than  even  the  water  in 
your  bath  tub  (because  water  alone  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  your  skin  whence  waste  matter  should  be 
removed,  if  you  want  sterilized,  that  is,  pure  healthy 
skin)  ;  don't  you  think  you  should  patronize  a  con- 
scientious, intelligent  dealer  in  "Soaps  That  Think*' 
rather  than  experiment  with  the  goods  sold  by  the  in- 
experienced and  unscrupulous  ? 

You  cannot  afford  to  have  it  appear  as  if  "Soaps  That 
Think"  do  so  more  logically  than  you  do  yourself,  assist 
them  in  so  far  at  least  that  you  avoid  the  ordinary  trash 
and  substitute  therefor  soaps  which  are  recommended 
and  for  sale  by  experienced,  honorable,  intelligent  deal- 
ers. 


LOOKING  FOR  YOTJ? 

Leeds,  April  19th,  1904. 

Publisher  of  American  Soap  Journal, 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  been  favoured  by  a  receipt  of 
the  copy  of  your  Journal.  We  have  a  desire  to  represent 
one  of  the  best  American  soap  firms  for  Milling  and 
Manufacturing  soaps  and  we  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
give  us  the  address  or  put  us  into  touch  with  firms  that 
can  supply  nearly  first-class  goods.  We  are  an  old  estab- 
lished firm  in  the  centre  of  the  Yorkshire  Woollen 
Manufacturing  Districts,  and  no  doubt  could  influence  a 
large  amount  of  business.  Thanking  you  in  anticipa- 
tion. Yours  truly, 

William  Lynd  &  Co.  Limited. 

A.  H.  Watson,  Director. 


Soa.p  and  the  Bea.rd. 

The  average  man,  if  he  ever  considered  the  question 
at  all,  if  asked  why  soap  was  rubbed  into  the  beard  be- 
fore shaving,  would  probably  reply  "to  soften  it." 
Some  scientist  has  recently  examined  microscopically  an 
ordinary  dry  hair  from  an  unshaven  chin  and  on  another 
duly  saponified  secundum  art-em  by  our  ancient  confrere, 
the  barber.     The  result  of  this  treatment  is  apparently 


the  conversion  of  the  hair  into  a  firm  elastic  tube  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  drying  soap,  the  whole  affording 
the  necessary  resistance  to  a  cutting  edge.  Soap  does 
not  soften  the  beard,  therefore,  but  partly  stiffens  it. 
Readers  of  The  Talisman  will  remember  how  Saladin 
surpassed  Richard  I's  performance  with  a  two-handed 
sword  on  a  mace,  by  severing  with  his  Damascus  scimi- 
tar a  veil  floating  in  the  air.  In  the  day  of  Damascus 
blades,  doubtless,  soap  was  unnecessary  to  the  barbers  of 
Bagdad,  and  assumed  its  present  prominence  in  our 
scheme  of  civilization  only  when  some  oriental  Yankee 
threw  a  panic  into  the  steel  industry  by  the  invention  of 
potmetal. — N.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 


Honor  Between  Principals  and 
Employees. 

(From  Oil  and  Col.  Journal,  London,  England.) 

If,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  there  is  "honor  among 
thieves,"  there  surely  should  be  a  very  nice  sense  of 
honor  between  business  people,  and  more  especially  be- 
tween employees  and  their  employers.  Happily,  that 
honorable  feeling  is  manifested,  as  a  rule,  or  business 
life  would  be  one  of  incessant  animosity.  In  the  very 
great  majority  of  cases,  so  long  as  business  relations  ex- 
ist between  employers  and  employed  (in  any  capacity) 
good  feeling  prevails.  The  employer  freely  trusts  his 
servant  with  the  private  details  of  his  business,  and 
very  often  with  special  methods  of  manufacture  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  not  known  to  his  competitors.  The 
employee  respects  that  confidence,  and  guards  his  prin- 
cipal's trade  secrets  as  jealously  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
In  the  course  of  years  the  confidential  employee  natur- 
ally desires  to  be  something  more  than  a  servant,  and 
goes  into  business  on  his  own  account.  This  is  the  time 
when  friction  first  occurs  in  his  relations  with  his  for- 
mer principals,  and  when  his  sense  of  honor  is  put  to  the 
test. 

The  position  of  an  employee  leaving  a  firm  with  whom 
he  has  been  confidentially  associated  for  many  years  is 
a  critical  one.  It  must,  however,  be  considered  from 
an  all-round  point  of  view.  The  employee  commencing 
business  for  himself  must  naturally,  almost  necessarily, 
adopt  the  business  with  which  he  has  been  familiar,  and 
in  which  he  has  acquired  general  experience  while  in 
the  service  of  the  principals  he  is  now  leaving.  His 
former  employers  may  think  it  rather  hard  that  the 
trade  experience  their  servant  has  gained  during  his 
twenty  years  in  their  service  should  now  be  used  in 
competition  with  them  in  the  markets  they  supply, 
whether  as  manufacturers  or  distributors.  But  within 
certain  limits  this  is  inevitable,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  it.     The  demands  of  the  public  are  in- 
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creasing  every  year  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  number  of  those  who  seek  to 
supply  those  demands  should  increase  also.  There  is 
nothing  dishonorable  in  a  former  employe  entered  into 
honest  competition  with  his  late  employer — and  this  is 
just  the  point  where  the  "honor"  comes  in.  The  em- 
ployee must  himself  decide  what  in  his  case  would  be 
"honest"  competition.  There  will  probably  be  many 
little  business  secrets  which  he  has  learned,  and  he  is 
hardly  entitled  to  use  them  on  his  own  behalf.  There 
may  be  a  process  of  production  introduced  by  his  late 
principal,  and  not  generally  known  in  the  trade.  Al- 
though it  may  not  be  patented,  and  though  it  might  be 
open  to  a  stranger  to  make  use  of  it,  if  he  could  obtain 
particulars  of  it,  it  would  not  be  honorable  in  the  for- 
mer employee  to  utilize  it.  A  case  has  just  been  heard 
in  the  courts  in  which  a  former  employee  who  had 
been  liberally  treated  by  his  employers,  on  leaving  their 
service,  sought  to  introduce  two  competitive  manufac- 
turers on  to  the  works  after  business  hours.  The  works 
manager  saw  him  moving  stealthily  round  the  premises, 
and  looking  through  the  windows,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  premises,  and  two  stran- 
gers, seen  to  be  standing  outside,  were  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  two  manufacturers  brought  there  by  the 
former  employee.  The  works  manager  tackled  the  lat- 
ter, and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  His  replies 
were  not  satisfactory,  and  an  action  was  brought  against 
him,  and  damages  claimed.  They  had,  at  great  expense, 
introduced  new  plant;  they  had  adapted  the  latest  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  and  had  recently  brought  out  sev- 
eral lines  of  specialties.  They  naturally  did  not  care 
for  competitors  to  be  prying  into  these  things  even 
through  a  window,  and  they  claimed  damages.  The  judge 
explained  that  though  perhaps  no  real  injury  had  been 
done,  damages  could  be  given  if  there  had  been  a  moral 
injury  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  jury  found  that  the  ob- 
ject of  defendant's  visit  was  to  obtain  information  about 
the  methods  of  business,  and  awarded  the  plaintiffs  £25 
damages.  It  is  not  honorable  for  an  employee  either  to 
make  use  of  his  former  employer's  business  secrets  him- 
self or  to  communicate  them  to  others. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  may  mention  that  only  last 
week  wc  had  an  interview  with  a  gentleman  who  is  pur- 
suing the  same  class  of  business  as  his  former  principals, 
whom  he  left  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  answer  to  a  re- 
mark of  ours  with  reference  to  a  particular  line,  he 
said.  "Yes,  of  course  I  supply  it,  because  my  customers 
ask  for  it.  but  I  do  not  press  it,  and  I  do  not  advertise 
it,  because  it  has  always  been  a  leading  line  with  my 
former  principals,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  trade  in  it."  This  is  the  honorable  sentiment 
which  should  animate  employers  and  employed  alike. 


Adulterated  Soda.  Crystals. 

Before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  according  to  the 
Oil  and  Colorman's  Journal,  from  which  the  following 
is  a  condensed  report,  on  January  8,  a  complaint  was 
heard  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co. 
against  Messrs.  Burgoyne  &  Co.,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
contravened  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  that  they 
had  sold  quantities  of  soda  crystals  of  a  false  descrip- 
tion, and  with  a  mark  resembling  that  of  the  com- 
plainants' firm.  Mr.  D.  M.  Kerly  appeared  for  the  com- 
plainants; and  Mr.  A.  1ST.  Langridge  appeared  for  the 
respondents.  The  Clerk  having  read  the  information, 
asked  if  the  defendants  elected  that  thi*  case  should  be 
dealt  with  summarily  or  by  indictment.  Mr.  Lang- 
ridge replied  that  he  preferred  to  have  it  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, and  that  he  would  plead  guilty  to  the  summonses 
for  applying  a  false  description  and  selling  with  the 
false  description. 

The  Clerk  said  he  understood  defendants  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  summonses  for  applying  a  false  trade  de- 
scription and  for  selling  the  goods  with  the  false  trade 
description  so  applied. 

Mr.  Langridge  said  that  was  the  case. 

The  Clerk  said  this  would  mean  a  plea  of  guilty  on 
six  of  the  summonses  out  of  the  twelve  issued. 

Mr.  Kerly,  in  stating  the  facts  for  the  prosecution, 
said  this  was  a  case  of  very  considerable  importance,  be- 
cause it  related  to  the  question  whether  certain  stuffs, 
which  were  called  soda  crystals,  but  which  were  not  in 
fact  soda  crystals,  could  be  honestly  sold  under  that  de- 
scription. His  clients,  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co., 
the  well-known  alkali  and  soda  manufacturers,  had  as- 
certained that  an  enormous  quantity  of  this  stuff  had 
been  imported  into  this  country,  and  that  no  doubt  it 
had  got  into  a  good  many  hands ;  and  what  took  place 
to-day  in  this  court  would  be  of  great  value  in  assisting 
people  who,  with  honest  intentions,  might  otherwise  pass 
back  to  the  public  a  quantity  of  this  material.  He 
called  the  Lord  Mayor's  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1887.  By  Section  2,  it  pro- 
vided that  every  person  who  "applies  any  false  trade  de- 
scription," and  then,  later  on,'  "every  person  who  sells  or 
exposes  for,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale  or  any  pur- 
pose of  trade- or  manufacture,  any  goods,  or  things,  to 
which  any  forged  trade-mark,  or  false  trade  description, 
is  applied,  or  to  which  any  trade-mark  or  mark  so  nearly 
resembles  a  trade-mark  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive,  is 
falsely  applied,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall"  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  on  a  subsequent  conviction  to 
imprisonment,  and  so  on.  Then,  he  should  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  sub-Section  4,  which  said:  "The  court 
before  whom  any  person  is  convicted  under  this  section 
may  order  any  forfeited  articles  to  be  destroyed  or  other- 
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wise  disposed  of  as  the  court  thinks  fit."  The  goods,  in 
this  case,  were  what  were  known  as  soda  crystals — that 
was,  the  common  washing  soda  of  commerce.  Soda  crys- 
tals consisted  property  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  water  of 
crystallisation :  but  in  the  preparation  of  soda  crys- 
tals, for  the  convenience  of  the  manufacturer,  in  order, 
he  believed,  to  make  the  crystals  less  sticky,  so  that 
they  could  be  crushed  and  put  into  a  drying  machine 
more  conveniently,  a  very  small  percentage,  which, 
with  an  honest  manufacturer  never  exceeded  2  per  cent. 
— and,  in  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.'s  case,  never 
exceeded  1  per  cent. — of  sulphate  of  soda,  was  added 
to  the  crystals.  Now,  the  addition  was  absolutely  use- 
less to  the  purchaser,  because  sulphate  of  soda  had  no 
detergent  effect.  It  made  the  soda  useless  instead  of 
being  effective.  Now,  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  adul- 
terating the  soda  crystals — that  was  to  say,  the  carbonate 
of  socla  with  another  sort  of  soda — sulphate  of  soda. 
There  was  an  obvious  advantage  in  doing  this  because 
one  cost  £4  10s.  per  ton  and  the  other  cost  £1  14s.  per 
ton,  so  that  to  the  fraudulent  manufacturer  there  was  an 
obvious  advantage  in  adulterating  these  crystals  with  this 
other  substance.  It  had  been  discovered  that  a  number 
of  manufacturers  had  been  putting  upon  the  market 
what  was  described  in  one  of  the  books,  to  which  he  had 
had  his  attention  called,  as  a  sulphite  of  soda  made  up  in 
costal  form.  That  was  a  thing  known  as  Glauber's  salt, 
which  was  not  a  socla  at  all.  They  crystallised  this  stuff 
so  as  to  have  a  preparation  of  the  sulphate  instead  of  the 
carbonate — that  was  to  say,  crystallised  with  water — 
and  dealt  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  pure  crystals. 
In  some  cases  they  mixed  these  Glauber's  salts  and  the 
soda  crystals,  and  passed  them  off  as  soda  crystals.  In 
other  cases  the  fraud  was  more  cleverly  performed,  be- 
cause it  was  possible,  by  dissolving  in  the  liquor  the 
sulphate  of  soda — which  was  the  saltcake  of  commerce 
■ — and  the  soda  ash,  to  get  a  product  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  from  the  crystals  of  soda.  It  was  possible 
to  have  a  single  crystal  which  contained  the  adulterant 
salts,  and  yet  impossible  to  see  it  was  not  the  time  soda. 
He  had  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer, 
which  was  that  the  one  material  only  cost  him  a  fourth 
of  the  real  article,  and  that  enabled  him,  of  course,  to 
sell  at  a  considerable  reduction  to  the  purchaser.  In 
those  cases  the  crystals  were  entirely  useless.  In  this  ease 
now  before  the  court,  Burgoyne  &.  Co.,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  firm  who  had  recently  entered  into  business,  bad 
been  sending  out  to  the  trade  letters,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  an  example.  This  letter  was  sent  to  a  Mr. 
Drake,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the  sets 
of  summonses: — "Dear  Sir,- — We  should  be  pleased  to 
have  a  trial  order  from  you.  for  our  No.  1  quality  soda 
crystals,  packed  in  new,  strong  1-cwt.  or  2-cwt.  bags, 
clearly  and  neatly  marked  B.'  M.  &  Co,"    Now,  the  only 


"B.  M.  &  Co."  were  his  clients,  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co. 
"This  soda  is  strong,  white,  and  dry ;  the  crystals  are 
well  formed  and  well  broken  up,  especially  to  facilitate 
packing  and  weighing  up  in  the  retail  trade.  We  de- 
liver at  60s.  6  d.  per  ton."  Here  was  the  price  for  large 
quantities,  and  the  wholesale  price,  it  would  be  observed 
was  62s.  a  ton.  "We  deliver  at  60s.  6d.  per  ton,  net 
cash,  and  guarantee  that  there  is  no  equal  value  on  the 
market.  The  War  Office  and  Admiralty  use  our  soda, 
and  it  has  passed  all  their  tests  satisfactorily" — which 
is  misleading.  "All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  take  a  trial 
lot,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  do  a  regular  business 
afterwards."  Now,  getting  an  offer  of  that  stuff  so  de- 
scribed at  what  was  below  the.  market  price,  Mr.  Drake 
not  unnaturally  ordered  a  ton,  and  he  got  it.  The 
stuff  was  sent  with  the  following  delivery  note : — "Please 
receive  herewith  ten  bags — 2-cwt.  bags — soda  crystals, 
marked  B.  M.  C,  in  good  condition,  and  carriage  paid." 
Then  there  was  a  corresponding  invoice — £3  0s.  6d.  for 
ten  bags  soda  crystals,  2-cwt.  each,  and  the  ten  bags  were 
in  fact  delivered.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  bags  had 
"B.  M.  C."  marked  upon  them,  and  the  other,  he 
thought,  "B.  M.  &  Co."  They  were  delivered,  as  he  had 
said,  to  Mr.  Drake,  arid  they  were  immediately  sent  on 
to  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.'s  works  at  Silverton,  where 
they  were  analysed  by  Dr.  Lamb,  who  was  a  well-known 
chemist  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Blevins,  who  was  his  assist- 
ant, but  by  Mr.  Salamon  and  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  who 
were  two  of  the  best-known  analytical  chemists  in  Lon- 
don. There  was  no  doubt  about  what  the  bags  con- 
tained. Instead  of  containing  98  or  99  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  was  the  real  soda  of  commerce, 
they  contained  9  or  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  samples 
varied  in  the  extent  of  adulterations,  but  some  con- 
tained no  less  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  useless  Glauber's 
salts,  and,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  crystal.  Under 
those  circumstances,  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  had  no  other 
course  but  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  court.  He 
was  quite  aware  there  was  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  call  any  evi- 
dence, but  he  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  the 
box  the  chemists — Dr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Salamon,  and  Mr. 
Otto  Hehner — because,  as  he  had  said,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  this  stuff  on  the  market,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  the  trade  that  a 
definite  and  authoritative  statement  of  what  soda  crys- 
tals were — what  that  meant,  and  what  were  the  limits  of 
anything  to  be  reasonably  added — should  be  publicly 
made.  He  did  not  propose  to  prove  the  s&les,  because 
he  understood  that  would  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  Lang-ridge  said  he  would  not  dispute  that. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gordon  Salamon  then  entered  the  witness- 
box,  and,  having  been  duly  sworn,  stated,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Kerly,  that  he  received  some  samples  of  so-called 
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soda  crystals  from  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Kerly :  Give  me  what,  commercially,  soda  crystals 
mean. 

The  Witness:  Soda  crystals  mean  carbonate  of  soda 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation 
which  belongs  to  it.  It  is  converted  into  soda  crys- 
tals, plus  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  impurities,  so  far  as  cleansing  effects  are  con- 
cerned, which  impurity  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  soda  crystals,  but  which  never  exceeds 
2  per  cent.  The  impurity  consists  essentially  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  is  technically  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  product.  It  is  no  value  to  the  pur- 
i  baser  wbatever.  It  has  no  detergent  effect,  no  cleans- 
ing effect,  and  if  used  in  an  exaggerated  quantity,  it 
would  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  impair  the  action  of 
the  soap.  Sbown  a  sample  of  the  article  complained  of, 
and  marked  "B.  M.  C,"  Witness  said  that  consisted  of 
95-59  per  cent.  Glauber's  salts  and  4-48  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate  crystals. 

Mr.  Kerly :  That  is  to  sa}r,  instead  of  98  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate  crystals,  it  had  only  4-48  per  cent., 
and,  instead  of  having  a  small  proportion  of  Glauber's 
salts,  it  had  got  95-59  per  cent. 

AYitness:  It  was  not  a  washing  soda  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Glauber's  salts  is,  I  believe,  about  35s.  a  ton, 
and  I  purchased  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  ease,  a  sample  of  soda  crystals,  and  I 
got  7  lb.  for  4d.,  which,  of  course,  works  out  at  a  little 
over  £5  per  ton. 

Mr.  Kerly  said  he  had  other  analytical  evidence  to 
submit,  but  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Salamon's  position  as 
an  analyst  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
calling  them. 

Mr.  Langridge  said  he  did  not  dispute  what  Mr.  Sala- 
mon  had  told  them,  except  he  should  like  to  ask  him  one 
or  two  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  soda  crystals,  and 
the  appearance  of  them — whether  they  had  always  been 
as  pure  as  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  said  they  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Langridge:  You  are  aware 
that  the  manufacture  of  soda  crystals  has  been  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  ammonia-soda  process? 

AVitness:  The  ammonia-soda  process  has  changed  it, 
and  the  result  of  the  change  is  that  to  produce  soda  crys- 
tals a  small  proportion  of  impurity  has  to  be  added  to 
the  mother  liquors  from  which  the  crystals  are  made. 

You  think  you  get  a  purer  product  now? 

In  the  Le  Blanc  process  this  sulphate  of  soda  that  I 
have  alluded  to  was  present  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  2  per  cent,  on  the  finished  product. 

But  was  it  not  subsequently  converted  into  carbonate 
crystals  ? 

Yes,  I  have  already  answered  that  by  saying  it  was  to 
that  extent. 


Was  it  not  much  more  likely  in  earlier  days  to  find  a 
larger  extent  of  adulteration  than  2  per  cent.  ? 

It  may  have  been,  but  the  adulteration  with  a  large 
quantity  was  well  known  and  recorded.  For  instance,  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  the  "Chemical  News"  of  1867,  where, 
under  the  title  of  "Mock*  Scotch  Soda  Crystals,"  it  says 
this:  "These  are  properly  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  them  from  Scotch  (washing  soda  of  the 
shop)  by  the  eye  alone.  They  are  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner."  Then  there  follows  a  description  of 
how  they  are  prepared,  and  it  says:  "The  resulting 
crystals  are  large  and  hard ;  they  are  dried  in  the  air  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  packed  in  casks. 

Mr.  Langridge :  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  putting  to 
you. 

The  Witness:  That  is  the  mock  soda  crystals.  Then 
Lunge,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  alkali,  says :  "Some 
crystals  are  adulterated  with  the  much  cheaper  Glauber's 
salts.  It  is  those  consumers — for  whom  the  latter  is 
absolutely  worthless — housewives  and  laundresses — who 
are  most  exposed  to  this  fraud."  J.  H.  Swindell's 
("Chemical  News,"  XXL,  page  227)  mentions  "that  the 
manufacture  of  mock  Scotch  soda  crystals  was  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  products  sold  as  best  Scotch 
soda."  That  was  written  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
this  practice  was  acknowledged  as  a  fraud  thirty  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Langridge :  Is  not  the  author  in  effect  saying  that 
the  crystal  as  formed  gives  no  guarantee  of  purity  ? 

The  Witness :  That  is  so  in  this  case,  because  you  can- 
not detect  whether  it  is  a  fraud  or  pure  washing  soda 
unless  by  analysis. 

Mr.  Langridge:  Then  it  has  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion? 

The  Witness:  Oh,  no;  it  has  opened  the  chance  of 
fraud,  that  is  all,  but  it  has  not  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. It  has  been  known  that  the  public  shoitld  be  hon- 
estly guarded  against  fraud  to  this  extent. 

Mr.  Kerly,  addressing  the  Lord  Mayor,  said  that, 
although  his  clieuts  had  been  content  to  take  the  plea 
of  guilty  in  respect  of  applying  the  false  trade  descrip- 
tion and  selling  with  the  false  trade  description,  and 
although  there  were  many  questions,  such  as  the  letters 
of  Burgoyne  &  Co.,  which  were  also  seriously  complained 
of,  he  did  not  propose  to  proceed  in  respect  of  the  other 
charges.  He  would  ask  his  lordship  to  make  an  order 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  so-called  soda  which  he 
had  described,  some  four  tons,  and  which  was  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  defendants  in  this 
case.  It  was  stuff  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fraud,  and  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  fraud.  The  court  had  power  under  the  Act  to  order 
the  destruction,  and  he  asked  his  lordship  to  give  such 
instructions. 

Mr.  Langridge  said  that  in  this  case,  which  was  a  test 
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ease  by  Brainier,  Mond  &  Co.,  they  had  unfortunately 
elected  to  proceed  against  a  young  man  who  had  only 
been  engaged  in  this  trade  since  the  end  of  May  last, 
and  had  only  dealt  with  these  goods  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent. There  were,  no  doubt,  many  manufacturers  who 
had  been  importing  these  goods  and  selling  them  to  a 
very  large  extent,  but  in  this  particular  case  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne  had  only  been  engaged  in  the  trade  a  little  less 
than  five  months  before  the  summons  was  issued,  and 
he  had  only  imported  a  very  small  quantity  of  these 
goods.  They  were  imported  from  Belgium,  and  were 
bought  by  his  clients  on  the  representation  of  the  seller 
that  they  contained  some  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  soda — that  was  to  say,  that  they  would  be  of  somewhat 
inferior  quality  to  the  quality  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co., 
and  that  they  would  contain  impurities  to  the  extent  of 
15  per  cent.  They  were  brought  over  to  this  country, 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Burgoyne  ex  ship,  and  delivered  ex 
ship  or  ex  wharf,  so  that  he  had  no  dealings  with  them 
at  all,  practically,  after  the  sale  except  to  deliver  them. 
Of  course,  his  client  having  got  the  goods  on  that  repre- 
sentation was  fairly  entitled  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  be  supplied  by  sellers  with  an  article  which 
had  turned  out,  so  unfortunately  for  him,  to  be  not  at 
all  the  article  which  he  was  buying  or  which  he  wished 
to  sell  to  his  customers.  No  one  was  more  astonished  or 
dismayed  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  trade  than  his 
client  when  he  heard  of  the  facts,  and  discovered  how 
he  had  been  imposed  upon.  Having  learned  that  the 
crystals,  so  far  as  being  a  substance  which  might  be 
fairly  described  as  soda  crystals,  were  really  sulphate  of 
soda  adulterated  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  he  did 
not  desire  to  set  up  any  defense.  His  client  had  been 
brought  into  this  position  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  court 
to  say  that  the  justice  of  the  case  would  be  met  by  a  very 
small — a  nominal — penalty.  He  might  say  that  Bur- 
goyne &  Co.  had  ceased  to  stock  goods  coming  from  the 
manufacturer  who  had  brought  th'ern  into  this  trouble, 
and  he  did  not  propose  to  sell  such  goods  as  soda  crystals 
again.  He  considered  that  the  publicity  given  to  this 
case  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  achieve  the  results 
which  his  learned  friend  desired. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  giving  his  decision,  said : — I  have 
of  course  listened  very  carefully  in  this  case  to  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ridge  is  that  which  I  have  heard  before  in  this  court 
when  imported  articles  come  here,  and  are  found  to 
be  not  such  as  represented.  The  statement  by  the  so- 
licitor or  by  counsel  usually  is  that  they  have  been  sent 
over  here,  and  the  receiver  has  been  ignorant  of  the 
contents ;  but,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  these  state- 
ments are  perfectly  accurate.  I  daresay  Messrs.  Bur- 
goyne, if  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  ma- 


terial, would  have  very  soon  found  out  that  a  fraud 
had  been  perpetrated  upon  them.  However,  as  Brun- 
ner, Mond  &  Co.  do  not  press  for  any  damages,  I  shall 
impose  a  penalty  of  £5  in  each  case.  There  are  six 
cases,  and  that  will  therefore  be  £30  in  all.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  destruction  of  the  goods,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion, of  course,  between  this  case  and  the  case  of  food 
or  anything  which  is  likely  to  endanger  health.  In 
this  particular  case  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity why  these  four  tons  should  be  destroyed,  because 
the  article  is  one  that  can  be  sold.  It  is  an  article  of 
merchandise,  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  prosecutors,  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  if 
they  accept  a  statement  of  the  defendants  that  they  will . 
not  sell  this  material  as  soda  crystals,  but  sell  it  for 
some  other  purpose,  therefore  I  do  not  make  an  order 
for  the  destruction  of  this  material.  The  penalty  will 
"be  £30. 


Sa.ponifica.tion. 

(J.  Stewart  Remington  in  Oils,  Colors  and  Dysalteries.) 

When  fatty  oils  are  heated  with  water,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  10  atmospheres,  or  distilled  with  super- 
heated steam,  they  are  decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerol.  When  a  fatty  oil  is  heated  to  110°  C.  with 
about  10  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acicl,  a 
similar  decomposition  takes  place.  On  washing  the 
product  with  hot  water,  the  glycerol  and  mineral  acid 
are  removed,  the  fatty  acids  separating  as  an  oily  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Decomposition  also  takes 
place  when  an  oil  or  fat  is  treated  with  an  alkali,  such 
as  caustic  potash,  or  with  a  basic  salt,  such  as  lime, 
preferably,  in  the  latter  case,  under  pressure. 

In  either  case  a  soap  is  produced  (salt  of  the  fatty 
acids)  and  glycerine. 

These  three  instances  are  given  in  order  to  show  the 
wide  range  covered  by  the  term  "saponification." 

Whenever  an.  "ester"  (ether  of  the  fatty  acid)  is  split 
•up  into  an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  the  change  is  called 
"saponification,"  no  matter  whether  the  agent,  bringing 
about  the  change  be  water,  and  acid,  or  a  base. 

With  the  exception  of  butyrin  and  valerin,  the  former 
occurring  in  butter  fat,  and  the  latter  in  porpoise  oil 
and  whale  oil,  the  esters,  which  form  the  proximate 
constituents  of  oils  and  fats,  yield  up  equal  amounts  of 
fatty  acids  on  saponification,  the  amount  of  glycerine 
being  also  within  narrow  limits. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  majority  of  oils  and  fats  yield, 
on  saponification,  from  94  to  96  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids, 
and  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  glycerine.  Oils,  such  as 
porpoise  and  cocoanut,  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  glycerine,  while 
rape  oil  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity. 
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Products  of  saponifi- 
cation of  100  parts. 
Fatty  acids.      Glycerol. 

Porpoise  oil S8.96  26.77 

Cocoanirl  oil 94.04  14.42 

Olive  oil 95.70  10.40 

Rape  oil 96.39  8.75 

Linseed  oil 95.67  10.48 

Castor  oil 95.92  9.88 

Tallow  oil ' 95.73  10.34 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  saponification  of 
an  oil   or   fat   is  the  number  of  milligrams  of  caustic 
sh    (KHO)   required  to  saponify  one  gram  of  the 
oil  or  fat  under  examination. 

There  are  two  ways  of  carrying  out  this  determina- 
tion, either  by  hot  saponification  or  by  cold  saponifica- 
tion, the  former  method  being  the  one  most  generally  in 
use.     The  determination  of  the  saponification  value  of 
oils  and  fats  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  analysis  of 
bodies,  as  it.  forms  a  ready  means  of  determining 
'mount  of  mineral  oil  present  in  compound  oils,  as 
mineral  oils  do  not  absorb  any  potash.     Therefore,  the 
miri      1 1  oil  to  an  oil  of  known  saponifica- 
tion value  can  be  readify  ascertained. 

In  order  to  deti  rmim      i     saponification  value  of  an 

oil,  two  solutions  are  required,  viz..  a  semi-normal  solu- 

hydrochloric    acid,    and    a   solution   of   caustic 

tsh  in  alcohol. 

The  caustic  potash  is  prepared  by  dissolving  28  grams 

of  pure  caustic  potash  in  about  35  c.c.  of  water,  and 

pouring  into  500  c.c.  of  methylated  spirit,  which 

has  been  previously  purified  by  distillation  with  caustic 

alkali.     It  is  then  well  shaken,  made  up  to  1,000  c.c, 

allow  and  for  twenty-lour  hours,  and  then  filtered 

clear. 

For   iiie   determination,    anything    from  two   to   five 

grar  oil  will  he  found  most  convenient,  and  this 

d  into  a  4  oz.  conical  flask,  with  25  to  30  c.c. 

of  the  alcohol  potash  solution,  and  the  flask  attached  to 

an    inverted    condenser,    the   whole   being   placed   on    a 

water-hath,  and  allowed  to  boil  for  thirty  minutes.     The 

aid  be  shaken  and  agitated  from  time  to  time. 

This  time  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for  eom- 

■     onifieation  to  take  place. 
\i  the  same  time  star!  a  second  flask  on  a  water-bath, 
lining  alcoholic  potash  only.     "When  this  has  been 
d  to  boiling  point,  add  1  c.c.  of  the  indicator  solu- 
tion   ( phenol phthalein)    and   run   in   the  semi-normal 
acid.     By  this  means  the  strength  of  the  alcoholic  pot- 
ash is  determined,  under  similar  conditions  to  the  esti- 
mation itself.  The  flask  containing  the  oil  and  alcoholic 
potash  is  then  removed,  1  c.c.  of  phenolphthalein  added, 
and  the  solution  titrated  with  the  semi-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  in  the  previous  blank  case. 


The  difference  in  the  volume  of  the  standard  acid 
used  in  the  two  titrations  is  equivalent  to  the  caustic 
potash  consumed  in  saponifying  the  oil  or  fat. 

Example.  2  grams  of  oil  were  saponified  by  boiling 
with    25    c.c.    of    alcoholic    potash    solution.     In    this 

N 
titration,    6.2    c.c.   of   —   HC1   were   required.     In   the 

.2 
blank  experiment  19.45  c.c.  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
were  required.  The  amount  of  potash,  therefore,  used 
in  saponifying  the  oil,  was  able  to  neutralize  19.45-6.2= 
—  13.25  c.c.  of  the  semi-normal  acid.  The  saponification 
13.25  X  28 

value  was  therefore =185.5  mgrms  KHO. 

2 
In  the  case  of  an  oil  of  dark  color,  where  the  change 
of  the  indicator  is  hard  to  see,  a  brisk  agitation,  causing 
the  formation  of  a  white  froth,  may  sometimes  aid  in 
reading  the  end  reaction,  or  alkali  blue  can  be  used  in 
the  place  of  phenolphthalein. 

In  the  cold  method  of  saponification,  about  three 
grams  of  the  oil  or  fat  are  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  pe- 
troleum spirit,  and  to  this  is  added  25  c.c.  of  standard 
alcoholic  potash.  The  saponification  is  generally  com- 
plete in  about  four  hours,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
flask  overnight,  before  titrating  back  the  excess  of  alkali. 
As  the  writer  has  previously  mentioned,  the  saponi- 
fication value  is  of  importance  when  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  mineral  oil,  when  mixed  with  an  animal  or 
vegetable  oil.  It  is  also  of  importance  in  detecting  small 
quantities  of  these  oils  in  mineral  oils. 

Example.  2  grams  of  light  machinery  oil,  containing 
rape  oil,  was  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash  solution, 
which,  on  titration,  took  15.26  c.c.  of  semi -normal  hy- 
drochloric acid.  In  the  blank  experiment,  2.0  c.c.  or 
N 

— hydrochloric  acid  were  required,   (1  c.c.  of  standard 
2 

HC1  being  equivalent  to  0.02.8  grams  of  KOH)    21.0 
—  15. 26='. 74.     The  saponification  value  of  the  sample 
28X5.74 

was ■  =  80.36. 

-     2 
In  order  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  rape  oil  in  the 
mixture  it  is  necessary  to  look  up  the   saponification 
value  of  rape  oil,  which  will  be  about  178.     The  per- 
centage of  rape  oil  in  the  mixture  will  be 
80.36  X  100 

=45.1  per  cent. 

178 
It  is  hoped  that  the  above  notes  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  saponification  will  be  found  of  value.     Other 
determinations,  entering  into  the  examination  of  oils 
and  fats,  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  date. 
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Antoine  Baume. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Druggist  writes  in  the  course  of  an  account  of  his  round 
trip  among  celebrated  Paris  drug  stores : 

iSo  I  jogged  on  again,  and  in  the  Rue  Coq-Heron,  just 
off  the  Rue  de  Louvre,  found  the  big  bustling  modem 
pharmacy  which  figures  in  our  illustration  as  the  "Phar- 
macie  Page- Adrian- Gigon" — these  are,  of  course,  the 
names  of  its  present  and  its  two  last  proprietors.  To 
me  it  was  chiefly  interesting  as  "Baume's  Pharmacy." 

A  tiny  inscription  on  the  door  stated  "ci-devant  25 
Pue  Coquilliere."  Now,  150  years  ago  Antoine  Baume 
(1728-1804),  Master  Apothecary  of  the  Corporation  of 
Paris,  and  (in  1773)  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  kept  open  shop  in  the  Rue  Coquilliere.  His 
"Manual  of  Chemistry1'  and  Ms  "Experimental  and  Rea- 
soned Chemistry''"  are  out  of  date  now,  of  course ;  but 
though  his  "Elements  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Phar- 
macy" sells  for  a  franc  or  two  on  the  Quai  Malaquais 
(the  "Bookseller's  Row"  of  Paris)  its  perusal  has  given 
me  a  high  idea  of  the  author's  ability.  He  invented  the 
aerometer  which  bears  his  name,  and  devised  the  s}rstent 
of  comparing  thermometers ;  he  wrote  on  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  salts,  on  the  combination  and  preparation  of  fatty 
substances,  etc. 

His  successors,  Page  and  Adrian,  have  left  honorable 
names  in  the  records  of  Parisian  pharmacy,  and  M. 
Gigon,  the  present  proprietor,  had  Ms  name  brought 
prominently  before  the  Parisian  public  lately.  He  is 
deputy-mayor  of  this  quarter  of  Paris  (the  first  arron- 
dissement)— in  fact,  he  was  away  at  the  "rnairie"  when 
I  called.  In  tliis  official  capacity  he  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
a  few  months  ago.  (Of  course,  in  France  the  only  legal 
marriage  is  at  the  town  hall ;  the  church  ceremony  has  no 
official  status  since  the  Revolution.)  I  believe  M.  Gigon 
is  the  only  living  pharmacist,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
living  laymen,  who  can  boast  of  having  thus  bound  a 
Minister  of  State  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 


A  Letter  From  Dr.  Herty  on  the 
Gathering  of  Turpentine. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  communication  in 
your  issue  of  February  6,  entitled  "About  the  New 
Method  of  Gathering  Turpentine." 

The  experiments  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  George 
W.  Colin,  in  the  use  of  detachable  boxes,  are  historically  . 
interesting.  His  assumption,  however,  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  any  plan  because  of  the  failure  of  his  experi- 
ments, scarcely  needs  comment  other  than  a  statement, 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
three  million  cups  in  use  by  turpentine  operators,  and 


that  this  number  would  easily  have  been  eight  million, 
had  the  potteries  been  able  to  supply  the  actual  demand 
in  time  for  the  present  season. 

Your  correspondent  quotes  from  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  January  2,  the  statement,  "New  Method  of 
Gathering  Turpentine  Invented  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  public." 

I  am  unwilling  to  receive  credit  for  generosity  wMch 
does  not  properly  belong  to  me,  and  consequently  feel 
that  I  should  further  add  that  the  new  system  of  cup 
and  gutters  devised  by  me  has  been  patented,  as  it  was 
devised  by  me  before  entering  the  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry;  but  the  bureau,  wMle  recognizing  my  per- 
sonal right  to  the  patent,  deems  it  improper  for  me  to 
receive  any  royalty  on  the  patent  so  long  as  I  am  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  bureau. 

Charles  H.  Herty. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  9,  1904. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Rejected  Boxes? 

Here  is  an  interesting  question  of  law ;  the  moral  side 
of  the  problem  is  sufficiently  plain.  A  manufacturer  of 
a  proprietary  preparation  secures  Ms  containers  of  pro- 
tected form, .  design  and  label  from  a  maker  of  boxes. 
A  shipment  of  the  boxes  proves  defective  and  is  promptly 
returned.  The  box  man  sells  the  rejected  goods  to  a 
competitor  of  the  first  proprietor,  and  the  competitor 
fills  the  contamers  with  counterfeit  materials  and  places 
the  spurious  good  on  the  market. 

The  question  is  this :  In  how  far  is  the  manufacturer 
of  boxes  liable  for  the  injury  done  the  first  proprietary 
manufacturer?  The  second  manufacturer  is,  of  course, 
the  real  culprit,  he  is  plainly  guilty  of  a  grave  offense; 
but  is  the  box  man  who  sells  Mm  the  containers  entirely 
guiltless?  Has  he  a  legal  right  to  sell  the  rejected  goods 
to  whomsoever  he  may  see  fit? 

Here  another  interesting  question  arises.  Every  large 
manufacturer  must  occasionally  reject  containers  which 
for  some  reason  are  not  acceptable.  These  goods  go 
back  to  the  maker.  Are  they  a  dead  loss  to  him,  or  does 
he  dispose  of  them  for  the  best  price  obtainable  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  rejected  containers? — Pharmaceutical 
Era. 


As  Advertised. 

Mrs.  Subbubs  (indignant)— "See  here,  sir;  you 
claimed  that  your  soap  wouldn't  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  has  simply  ruined  this 
cloth !" 

Bland  Salesman — "But  you  see,  ma'am,  this  is  not  the 
most  delicate  fabric  in  the  world."- — Nat'l  Laundry 
Jour. 
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A  FaJse  Prophet. 

It  was  a  Boston  advertising  solicitor  who,  failing  to 
secure  a  Sapolio  advertisement  because  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned conditions  which  his  paper  enforced,  rates  being 
doubled  for  display,  50  per  cent,  added  for  broken  col- 
umns, 50  per  cent,  for  cuts,  etc.,  said  to  the  protesting 
advertiser,  who  said  that  he  might  advertise  when  the 
system  was  changed: 

"Our  paper  will  be  taking  business  on  these  terms 
after  yon  are  out  of  business." 

He  was  a  false  prophet.  Fame  takes  off  her  wreath 
to  the  Herald  and  Globe,  of  Boston,  and  compliments 
them  on  the  common  sense  shown  in  their  announcement 
that  there  will  be  no  extra  charge  hereafter  for  extra 
display  or  broken  columns.  Perhaps  that  prophet  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  but  the  Sapolio  manager  is  still  on 
deck  with  copy.  However.  Michael  Wineburgh  and  his 
predecessor.  William  P.  Carlton,  have  long  held  the  ad- 
vertising thus  diverted. — Fame..  . 


Sittings. 

Cold-Made  Cocoanut  Soap:  (Prom  an  article  by  A.  Z. 
in  Seifensieder-ZeitungN) .  The  making  of  soap  by  the 
cold  process  is  of  modern  origin,  comparatively,  dating 
from  the  introduction  of  cocoanut  oil  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  and  being  first  practically  carried  out  in 
England.  From  England  the  process  found  its  way  to 
the  continent,  and  in  Germany  it  was  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg  where  it  was  first  practiced.  Here  settled,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  a  Scotchman  who  started 
to  make  soap  by  the  aid  of  two  wash-boilers.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  he  became  the  founder  of  a  firm 
which  still  flourishes  at  this  day.  and  whose  white,  un- 
performed cocoanut  soap«  became  the  standard  for  other 
factories  to  emulate.  It  has  happened  that  competitors 
succeeded  far  better  in  imitating  the  wrappers  and 
prints,  than  in  the  care  and  attention  to  detail  with 
which  the  soap  was  made. 

That  cold-made  cocoanut  toilet  soap,  manufactured 
with  expert  knowledge  and  unspoiled  by  filling,  is  an 
excellent  product,  is  proven  by  the  undiminished  con- 
sumption in  the  face  of  the  extensive  offers  of  cheap 
and  yet  well-made  milled  soaps. 

A  soapmaker  who  knows  his  business  can  make  a 
pure,  unfilled  cocoanut  soap  that  will  contain  no  free 
alkali  and  only  a  minimum  of  unsaponified  fat  (which 
will  be  pleasant  in  use  rather  than  otherwise'). 

The  special  qualities  of  cocoanut  oil  soap  are  read'-- 
lathering,  rapid  action,  and  peculiar  transparency.  If  it 
i>  desired  to  modify  these,  the  most  appropriate  means 
is  the  addition  of  good  tallow,  olive  oil.  peanut  oil  or 
lard  o^  the  whitest  color  and  as  nearly  odorless  as  possi- 
ble. Tf  over  25$  of  these  fats  are  added,  the  soap  result- 
ing may  be  faultless,  but  the  peculiar  character  of  cocoa- 


nut  oil  soap  will  disappear ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  more  nearly 
of  the  nature  of  most  milled  soaps. 

Copra  oil  is  not  a  suitable  variety  of  the  oil,  its  specific 
odor,  grey  color  and  large  proportion  of  free  fatty  acid 
making  it  unfit  for  cold-made  toilet  soap.  Cochin  oii 
yields  the  purest  and  whitest  soap. 

Rapid  thickening  in  crutching,  or  even  the  separation 
of  the  fat  and  lye  during  the  process,  if  no  other  irreg- 
ularity has  been  permitted,  is  always  due  to  a  large 
amount  of  free  fatty  acid  in  the  oil.  The  best  oil  is  char- 
acterized by  its  white  color  and  faint  nutty  odor;  the 
latter  is  an  important  guide,  for  even  a  slightly  yellow- 
ish or  greyish  oil — provided  its  odor  is  that  of  a  good 
oil — may  yield  perfectly  white  soap.  A  strong  odor  is 
due  to  free  fatty  acids  and  indicates  in  advance  that  the 
soap  made  from  such  oil  will  not  be  faultless. 

For  the  best  quality  of  soaps,  even  the  best  of  Cochin 
oil  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  refining  process,' as  fol- 
lows :  First,  the  coarser  impurities  are  removed  by  set- 
tling and  straining.     Then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  15" 
salt  water  is  run  into  a  kettle  and  then  the  oil  is  boiled 
on  it  for  half  an  hour.     Now  add  for  ever}'  100  lbs.  of 
oil  3  or!  lbs.  38°  to  40°  soda  lye;  this  causes  a  con- 
siderable boiling  up  of    the  kettle    contents,    and    as 
neither  the  addition  of  lye  or  water  will  check  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  slowlv  and  to  provide  sufficient 
kettle  room  in  the  first  place.     (This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  fire-heated   kettle  in   Germany 
and  all  the  more  dangerous  on  that  account.     A  closed 
steam  coil  is  certainly  as  effective  and  more  manageable.) 
Open  steam  is  unsuitable  for  the  operation,  as  it  closes 
the  soap  too  far.     Once  the  amount  of  lye  named  is  all 
in  the  kettle,  the  danger  of  boiling  over  is  greatly  less- 
ened.   After  a,  short  boil,  dry  salt  is  added  until  a  heavy, 
compact,  dirty  grey  curd  rises  to  the  surface,  where  it 
must  be  promptly  skimmed  off  while  boiling  slowly  and 
before  a  large  quantity  of  it  can  accumulate  atone  time. 
If  a  layer  of  the  skum  were  permitted  to  cover  the  en- 
tire surface,  boiling  over  would  suddenly  be  inevitable. 
At  last,  when  in  spite  of  further  addition  of  salt,  only 
a  clean,  white  froth  arises,  the  operation  is  ended.    Heat 
is  turned  off,  and  the  oil  left  to  settle.    It  should  now  be 
used  as  soon  as  possible;  in  other  words,  the  stock  should 
not  be  refined  for  a  long  time  ahead,  as  it  would  deter- 
iorate again. 

The  refined  oil  now  is  milky,  dull,  and  a  fine  skin 
probably  covers  it — phenomena,  clue  to  emulsifieation  and 
formation  of  a  little  soap.  Such  an  oil  is  nearly  free 
from  uneombined  fatty  acids  and  often  requires  hours 
of  crutching  for  saponification,  but  the  resulting  soap 
is  of  snowy-  whiteness  and  unlimited  durability.  The 
lesser  qualities  of  coacoanut  oil  require  this  refining  all 
the  more:  oils  that  are  not  markedly  improved  by  it,  are 
simply  unfit  for  the  cold  process. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  the  temperature  in 
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cratching ;  using  the  oil  too  warm  readily  causes  disturb- 
ances. The  best  results  are  obtained  at  80  to  84°  F.  in 
summer  and  92  to  95°  F.  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Too  long  crutching,  allowing  the  soap  to  become  too 
thick  before  framing,  causes  it  to  harden  prematurely  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  and  On  the  sides  before  it  can 
heat  properly.  The  consequence  is  a  well-formed,  trans-, 
lucent  soap  in  the  center,  while  the  remainder  is  dull 
and  almost  resembles  a  filled  soap.  For  the  same  reason 
iron  frames  are  not  very  suitable,  as  iron  (being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat)  prevents  the  spontaneous  heating  of 
the  soap  at  the  sides  and  the  soap  next  to  the  iron  forms 
badly  and  likely  contains  both  free  fat  and  free  alkali. 
Good-sized  wooden  frames  that  will  permit  every  par- 
ticle of  soap  to  heat  to  the  point  of  complete  liquefaction 
are  the  best,  giving  not  only  the  most  uniform  product, 
but  permitting  also  the  full  amount  of  lye  possible  with- 
out danger  of  free  alkali  remaining.  Loose  sheets  of 
zinc  placed  on  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  frames 
are  handy  in  preventing  the  soap-  from  sticking.  They 
are  removed  from  the  frame  along- with  the  soap. 

The  best  results  are  obtained,  furthermore,  by  adher- 
ing to  one  brand  of  high-grade  caustic  and  using  the 
lye  always  at  the  same  strength— usually  38°  B.,  but 
varying  from  36  to  40°  B.  as  to  circumstances.  Two 
parts  of  cocoanut  oil  require  one  part  of  38°  lye,  made 
from  high  percentage  caustic.  Filled  soaps  usually  re- 
quire an  extra  allowance  of  lye  to  hold  the  filling. 

In  filling  with  silicate,  the  soap  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  so  warm  as  described  before,  as  in  that  case  a 
separation,  or  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  soap  at  least, 
might  result. 


Vacuum  Process  For  Tallow. 

In  the  usual  methods  of  tallow-melting,  whether  over 
direct  fire  or  by  steam  heat,  with  or  without  additions  of 
water,  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  raw  material 
are  subject  to-  decomposition,  and  the  products  of  dry. 
distillation  and  hydrolysis  are  undoubtedly  dissolved  by 
the  tallow,  to  which  they  impart  a  yellow  color  and  a 
disagreeable  smell.  When  ,  water  is  added,  glue  is 
formed,  and  this,  too,  undergoes  decomposition  during 
prolonged  boiling,  both  the  glue  itself  and  its  de- 
composition products  being  dissolved  by  the  tallow,  and 
thus  forming  a  suitable  medium  for  the  development  of 
bacteria.  It  is  also-  probable  that  tallow  obtained  by 
melting  over  a.  naked  fire  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
organic  bases  in  solution,  these  then  partially  saponify- 
ing the  tallow  and  liberating  glycerine,  which  easily  fer- 
ments and  damages  the  tallow.  A  similar  result  follows 
from  the  changes  produced  in  the  tissue  present. in  the 
raw  fat,  when  steam  heat  is  employed. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  of  the  fact  that 
solutions  of  glue  do  not  change  when  boiled  in  vacuo, 


though  readily  decomposed  on  boiling  in  the  air,  LidofT; 
concluded  that  he  formation  of  glue  from  its  originat- 
ing materials  would  proceed  very  slowly  in  vacuum  pans ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  found  that  no  glue  could  be  obtained  by 
boiling  cartilage  with  water  in  a  vacuum  pan  for  one 
hour  and  a  half,  the  material  remaining  entirely  un- 
changed. For  this  reason  he  proposed  to  apply  the 
vacuum  process  to  tallow-melting,  and  has  obtained  suc- 
cessful results  from  the  operation.  To  ensure  success 
the  crude  tallow  should  be  carefully  washed,  then  sorted 
to  remove  ■  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bones,  fibre?, 
sinews,  and  other  fleshy  matter,  this  operation  being  fol- 
lowed by  chopping  the  mass  down  to  a  homogeneous  pulp 
in  suitable  machines.  The  pulp-  should  be  washed  until 
the  water  runs  away  clear,  and  the  residue  should  then 
bei  melted  in  a  vacuum  pan  (350  to  400  mm.  vacuum) 
for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours. 

When  this  last  operation  is  completed,  the  contents 
of  the  pan  are  poured  into  the  clarifying  tank,  where  the 
tallow  settles  down,  or  rather  the  water  and  greaves 
sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  tallow  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. To  ensure  complete  separation  of  the  impurities, 
the  vessel  is  lagged  with  non-conducting  material. 
Nevertheless,  however  carefully  this,  clarification  process 
has  been  carried  out,  it  is  advisable  to  force  the  clarified 
and  solidified  tallow  through  a  fine  filter,  in  order  to 
remove  the  finely  divided  solid  impurities  held  in  sus- 
pension. 

The  purified  product  is  pure  white  in  color,  exhibits 
a  decidedly  crystalline  structure,  is  perfectly  inodorous, 
and  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time  without  suffering  any 
change  in  its  properties.  For  example,  the  acid  valuer — 
initially  24 — of  a  sample  prepared  in  this  manner,  and 
stored  for  six  years  in  a  tightly  closed  porcelain  vessel, 
only. increased  to  32  during  that  long  period;  whereas,  a 
sample  stored  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  but 
prepared  from  the  same  raw  material  by  melting  over  a 
naked  fire,  turned  bad  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  acquired  a  highly  disagreeable,  rancid  smell.  The 
greaves  furnished  by  the  vacuum  process  retain  the  orig- 
inal structure  of  the  tissue,  and,  when  dried,  pressed, 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  keep  without  alteration  for  a 
long  time,  and  form  a  valuable  fodder,  as  well  as  con- 
stituting a  first-class  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  glue,  more  especially  since  they  principally  consist  of 
gelatinous  substances. — Chem.  Bev.  Fett-  u.  Earz.  Ind. 


The  box  department  and  machine  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Soap  company  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  last 
week.  This  is  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Soap  company,  with  other  plants  at  Pittsburg  and  Buf- 
falo; $200,000  insurance  was  carried  under  general 
form.  The  loss  is  about  10  per  cent.  The  entire  plant 
was  equipped  with  Kane  sprinklers,  excepting  the  box 
department. 
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Or\   15/>e   Manufacture  of  Soa.p, 

In  an  "Industrial  History  of  Birmingham,"  pub- 
Iished  in  1866,  the  following  interesting  article  occurs 
(abstracted  by  Oil  and  Colourman's  Journal)  : 

Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  districts  obtain 
their  chief  supply  of  hard  soap  from  the  local  manu- 
factories, also  from  London,  Liverpool,  Warrington, 
ami  Bristol.  Formerly  soap-making  was  carried  on  in 
most  of  the  small  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and,  but  little 
was  furnished  by  the  seaport  towns. 

The  improvements,  however,  introduced  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  by  the  larger  makers  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  together  with  the  facilities  of  transit  by 
means  of  canals  and  railways,  have  greatly  diminished 
the  number  of  makers  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  principal  hard  soaps  in  use  were — white  soap, 
consisting  of  soda  and  tallow;  mottled  soap,  consisting 
of  soda,  tallow,  and  kitchen  grease;  and  brown  soap, 
consisting  of  soda,  palm  oil,  and  resin.  The  palm  oil 
in  its  natural  state  being  of  a  red  color,  against  which 
much  prejudice  existed,  it  was  partially  bleached  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.  An  improved  method  of  bleach- 
ing was  discovered  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who  first  introduced 
it  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Blair,  of  Tipton.  It  consisted 
of  simply  heating  the  oil  to  a  temperature  of  430  de- 
i8.  This  improvement  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by 
boiling  by  steam  and  exposing  a  large  surface  of  the  oil 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  Finally,  a  still  more  effectual 
method  of  bleaching  was  discovered,  and  is  now  gener- 
ally adopted.  It  is  accomplished  by  treating  the  oil 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydro-chloric  acid.  The 
superior  quality  of  soap  yielded  by  this  process  greatly 
diminished  the  consumption  of  those  kinds  previously 
in  use,  and  it  became  the  staple  article  of  demand  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  Counties.  In  London  this  kind 
of  soap  was  objected  to  from  its  peculiar  odor,  and  one 
made  of  tallow  and  resin  was  generally  preferred. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  soap,  which  occasioned 
a  reduction  to  the  consumer  of  more  than  1-Jd.  per  lb., 
the  tallow  and  resin  soaps  just  referred  to  have  had  a 
;ely  increased  consumption.  About  sixteen  varie- 
are  now  manufactured,  a  blue  mottled  soap,  made 
ilm  oil  and  cocoanut  oil,  lately  introduced  being 
much  in  request  in  this  district.  From  time  to  time 
considerable  improvements  in  the  process  of  soap-mak- 
Lng  have  taken  place,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  being 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  boiling  of  soap,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  method  of  boiling  by  an  open  fire.  Another 
improvement  consisted  of  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
eausticising  the  alkali.  This  is  now  done  by  boiling 
by  steam  a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 


Previously  the  alkali  was  interstratified  with  lime  in  a 
vat,  and  the  caustic  soda  separated  by  filtration. 

A  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  the  alkali  used  in  soap-making 
by  a  process  introduced  at  Widnes.  The  crude  soda 
liquor  obtained  from  the  decomposed  sulphate  of  so- 
dium contained  a  portion  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  which 
was  objectionable  on  account  of  its  communicating  a 
blueish  tint  to  the  saponified  fat.  This  defect,  form- 
erly obviated  by  evaporating  the  liquors  and  heating  the 
residue  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  is  now  remedied  by 
warming  the  liquors  and  passing  them  down  through 
a  tower  filled  with  coke,  through  which  a  current  of 
air  is  passing  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  manufacturer  also  uses  the  weak  caustic  lees  in 
his  steam  boilers  instead  of  water,  thus  effecting  by  one 
process  the  generation  of  steam  and  the  concentration 
of  the  lees. 

With  respect  to  the  consumption  of  hard  soap  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  computed  to  amount  to 
rather  more  than  100,000  tons  per  annum.  Estimating 
the  population  at  30,000,000,  this  would  give  7-J  lb.  for 
each  person. 

The  quantity  produced  in  Birmingham  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  probably  does  not  exceed  2,500  tons 
per  annum. 

Hard  soap  is  made  by  boiling  oil  and  tallow,  or  these 
materials  mixed  with  resin,  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  To  prepare  this  solution,  which  is  called  lees,  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium  is  first  dissolved  in  a 
vat  with  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  then  syphoned  off 
into  another  vat  of  large  dimensions,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  caustic  lime,  and  the  density  reduced  by  water  to 
20  deg.  of  Twaddell's  hydrometer.  This  reduction  of 
density  is  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  causticisation 
of  the  lees.  The  mixture  is  boiled  by  free  steam  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  when  the  solution  is  found,  by  testing, 
to  be  sufficiently  caustic,  the  boiling  is  discontinued,  the 
lime  deposits  itself  in  the  vat,  and  the  clear  lee  is  re- 
moved by  a  pump  into  a  reservoir.  It  will  be  found 
when  cold  to  have  a  density  of  24  deg.,  and  to  contain 
about  7-85  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda.  The  pans  or 
"coppejs"  in  which  soap  is  made  are  large  cylinders  of 
wrought  iron,  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from 
12  to  15  ft.  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  formed  by  a  wide 
flange,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a:  cup,  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  21?  ft.  in  depth,  to  receive  the  pump,  and 
a  coil  of  pipes  for  boiling  the  copper  by  steam.  This 
coil  has  no  perforations,  and  is  intended  to  heat  the 
lee,  or  soap  by  surface  action  only.  Another  coil  of 
pipes,  with  perforations,  is  laid  upon  the  flange  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  by  free  steam. 

The  process  of  soap-boiling  is  commenced  by  placing 
in  the  copper  from  12  to  15  tons  of  tallow,  and  adding  a 
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quantity  of  lee  from  the  reservoir.  The  free  steam  is 
then  admitted,  and  the  materials  brought  into  a  state  of 
ebullition.  When  it  is  found  by  tasting  that  the  lee  has 
lost  its  sharpness,  another  addition  of  lee  is  made,  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  till  the  copper  is  full.  The 
soda  of  the  lee  is  now  combined  with  the  tallow,  the 
product  being  in  a  state  of  close  union  with  the  water. 
To  separate  the  latter,  a  quantity  of  common  salt  is 
added,  which  causes  the  partially  saponified  tallow  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  The  spent  lee,  which  contains  the 
glycerine  previously  in  combination  with  the  tallow, 
together  with  the  common  salt,  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  sodium,  and  some  other  impurities,  is  now  removed. 
This  is  usually  done  by  a  pump,  though  this  method  is 
troublesome  and  unnecessary.  By  the  ninth  section  of 
the  Act  ©f  Parliament  which  regulated  the  process  of 
soap-making  till  a  late  period,  it  was  forbidden  to  re- 
move the  lees  or  soap  from  the  copper  by  any  other 
means  than  by  a  "movable  pump  and  open  shute,  or  by 
pails  and  ladles  only."  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  unac- 
quainted with  the  trade  to  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  such  a  regulation,  and  sev- 
eral makers,  finding  it  impossible  to  adapt  the  apparatus 
in  use  during  the  existence  of  the  Excise  restrictions  to 
modern  improvements,  have  recently  erected  new  man- 
ufactories. The  coppers  were  formerly  placed  in  the 
basement  of  the  building,  and  the  soap  had  to  be  car- 
ried in  pails  to  a  room  on  the  same  or  higher  level.  By 
reversing  this  order,  and  placing  the  coppers  in  the 
upper  story,  it  is  easy  to  remove  either  the  lees  or  soap 
by  running  it  off  through  a  tap. 

After  the  removal  of  the  spent  lee,  a  further  quantity 
of  lee  is  added,  and  the  process  above  described  is  re- 
peated till  the  whole  of  the  tallow  is  converted  into  soap. 
This  is  known  to  be  accomplished  when,  after  a  long 
boiling  the  causticity  of  the  lee  is  maintained,  and  the 
soap  is  no  longer  greasy  to  the  touch,  but  breaks  into 
scales  or  layers  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  The 
partially  spent  lee  is  now  removed,  and  such  a  quantity  ■ 
of  water  added  as  will  bring  the  soap  to  a  perfectly 
fluid  state.  When  this  is  found  to  be  effected,  lee  is 
slowly  added  till  the  soap  begins  to  part  from  the  weak 
lee.  The  use  of  free  steam  which  has  hitherto  been 
employed  is  discontinued,  and  the  copper  is  made  to  boil 
by  the  close  coil.  As  the  evaporation  proceeds,  a  light 
froth  or  head  gradually  covers  the  surface  of  the  soap, 
which'  is  now  a  mass  of  small  grains,  and  the  process  is 
complete.  The  supply  of  steam  being  stopped,  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  rest  for  twenty-four  hourse,  during 
which  time  the  lee  subsides.  The  soap  is  now  removed 
by  a  ladle,  and  placed  in  moulds  or  frames  made  either 
of  wood  or  iron.  The  wooden  moulds  are  made  by 
placing  a  series  of  wooden  frames  one  upon  another, 
each  frame  (technically  called  a  lift)  being  5  in.  deep, 


45  in.  long,  and  15  in.  wide,  resembling  a  box  without 
top  or  bottom.  The  whole  are  bound  together  and  se- 
cured to  an  iron  bottom  by  means  of  iron  bars,  so  as 
to  form  a  vat  of  the  depth  required,  usually  about  60  in. 
The  next  operation  upon  the  soap  is  called  "crutching," 
and  consists  of  stirring  it  with  an  implement  called  a 
"crutch,"  with  the  handle  downwards,  the  effect  being 
to  give  the  soap  an  uniform  and  smooth  appearance. 
The  product  is  called  white  or  curd  soap.  It  is  found 
by  analysis  to  contain : 

Soda    6-96 

Fatty   acids 61-63 

Water    30-30 

Iron,  alumnia,  chloride,  and  sul- 
phate of  sodium 1-11 

100-00 
When  the  soap  has  remained  in  the  frames  for  about 
a  week,  and  has  become  hard,  these  are  removed.  It  is 
then  cut  into  layers  by  a  wire,  and  divided  into  bars 
by  a  machine.  After  twelve  hours  it  is  ready  for  sale. 
Primrose  soap  is  made  by  saponifying  the  tallow  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  white  soap,  and  then  adding  a 
quantity  of  fine  resin  equal  in  weight  to  one-fourth 
of  the  tallow  used,  and  continuing  the  operations  in  the 
manner  before  described.  But  as  a  soap  containing 
resin,  if  framed  in  a  state  of  curd,  would  be  opaque  and 
objectionable  in  appearance  and  color,  it  is  necessary 
to  submit  to  a  further  operation,  called  "fitting."  This 
process  is  effected  by  removing  the  lees  from  the  bottom 
of  the  copper  by  a  pump,  and  adding  a  quantity  of  water 
amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soap. 
The  addition  of  water  brings  the  soap  into  a  perfectly 
liquid  state,  and,  after  well  boiling,  the  steam  is  turned 
off,  and  the  whole  left  to  settle  for  forty-eight  hours. 
The  water  does  not  continue  mixed  with  the  whole  of 
the  soap,  but,  combining  with  a  portion  only  (generally 
about  25  per  cent.),  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper, 
carrying  with  it  the  excess  of  alkali,  together  with  the 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  and  other  impurities  which 
may  happen  to  be  present.  This  deposit  is  called 
"nigre." 

The  supernatant  soap  is  now  transparent  and  of  a 
lemon  color,  containing  by  analysis: 

Eesinous  and  fatty  acids 62-00 

Soda ■  •       6-96 

Water    30-50 

Chloride  and  sulphate  of  sodium .  .       0-54 

100-00 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  loss  of  resin  occurs  dur- 
ing its  conversion  into  soap  equivalent  to  40  per  cent., 
and  no  method  has  been  devised  by  which  this  loss  can 
be  remedied,  or  has  the  subject  received  that  consid- 
eration which  it  deserves. 
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Extra  Pale  Soap. 
The  nigre  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  prim- 
rose soap  is  of  dark  color,  and  cannot  be  used  again  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  same  kind  of  soap.  It  is,  there- 
fore, usually  transferred  to  another  copper,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  tallow  and  saponified  as  be- 
fore. This  addition  partially  obviates  the  defect,  but, 
as  the  soap  produced  is  not  equal  in  color  to  primrose 
soap,  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  under  the  name  of  extra 
pale. 

Tallow  Crown. 
The  nigre  from  the  extra  pale  soap  is  made  into  tal- 
low crown  by  adding  a  quantity  of  brine,  and  boiling 
to  a  curd. 

The  brine  is  then  removed  by  the  pump  and  the  soap 
fitted  in  the  usual  manner,  no  fresh  material  being  em- 
ployed.  The  nigre  is  returned  to  the  succeeding  boil 
of  tallow  crown.  This  soap,  being  much  inferior  in 
color  to  extra  pale,  is  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  deteriora- 
tion  in  color;  by  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
preesnee  of  iron  and  alumina  derived  from  the  lees, 
but  as  this  change  in  color  does  not  take  place  in  a  soap 
made  without  resin,  it  cannot  be  due  to  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  metals,  or  to  their  combination  with  tallow. 
Others  have  thought  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
resin  was  present  in  the  nigre  than  in  the  soap,  and  that 
this  might  cause  the  degradation  in  the  color,  but  as  the 
tint  is  brown  while  the  color  produced  by  resin  is  yel- 
low, this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory.  It  may  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  some  con- 
stituent of  the  resin,  or  from  a  combination  taking  place 
between  the  resin  and  the  iron  and  alumina.  When  a 
cheap  tallow  soap  is  required,  it  is  made  by  the  addition 
of  weak  brine  in  the  frames. 

Palm  Oil. 
Palm  oil  in  its  natural  state  is  of  a  red  color,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  This  is  effected  by  first  melt- 
ing the  oil  in  a  vat,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some 
time  to  deposit  any  impurity  which  may  be  present.  It 
is  then  transferred  to  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
cool  to  90  deg.  F.  To  each  ton  of  oil,  20  lb.  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  dissolved,  and  56  lb.  hydrochloric 
acid,  of  28  deg.  TwaddelPs  hydrometer,  are  added;  the 
whole  is  well  stirred,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  is  found 
to  be  nearly  free  from  color. 

Ten  gallons  of  boiling  water  is  now  added,  and  the 
whole,  after  well  stirring,  is  left  to  subside.  The  sesqui- 
chloride  of  chromium  and  chloride  of  potassium  are 
found  in  solution  in  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
the  oil  is  ready  for  use. 

Palm  Oil  Soap. 
Crown  pale  is  made  from  chrome-bleached  palm  oil 
and  fine  resin,  in  the  same  manner  as  primrose  soap. 


Mottled  brown  is  made  from  palm  oil  bleached  by 
nitric  acid.  This  process  is  less  expensive  than  the 
method  of  bleaching  by  bichromate  of  potash,  and  as  an 
inferior  and  cheap  resin  is  used,  the  soap  is  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  crown  pale. 

Third  pale  was  at  one  time  more  largely  consumed  in 
the  Midland  Counties  than  any  other  variety  of  soap. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  in  1853,  better  kinds  have 
been  substituted  at  a  lower  price,  and  third  pale  is  now 
but  little  used.  It  is  made  by  adding  3-|-  ewt.  of  weak 
brine  to  16|  cwt.  of  crown  pale.  This  addition  is  made 
in  the  frames. 

Common  yellow  is  made  by  adding  8  cwt.  of  weak 
brine  to  12  cwt.  of  mottled  brown  soap  in  the  frames. 
The  effect  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  many  other  salts 
upon  soap  is  curious.     If  an  attempt  be  made  to  unite 
the  latter  with  water,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
and  immediate  stiffening  of  the  mixture  takes  place, 
and  the  whole  becomes  nearly  solid,  but  if  to  this  mix- 
ture a  few  pounds  of  common  salt  be  added  it  will  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity,  and  will  not  re- 
sume its  former  consistence  until  the  temperature  is 
reduced  to  130  deg.  F.     The  production  of  a  state  of 
fluidity,  however,  is  not  the  only  result  obtained  by 
brine.    It  has  the  property  of  hardening  soap  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  even  though  a  very  small  quantity 
be  added,  the  effect  of  a  few  ounces  of  strong  brine 
upon  a  ton  of  soap  being  quite  perceptible. 
Mottled  Soaps. 
First,  mottled  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  white 
soap,  the  materials  employed  being  tallow  and  kitchen 
stuff.     The  mottling  is  not  produced  by  any  artificial 
addition,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  nigre  or  metallic  soap, 
which  distributes  itself  in  spots  when  the  soap  is  al- 
lowed to  undergo  a  semi-cristallization  by  gradual  cool- 
ing in  large  frames.     In  yellow  soaps,  the  nigre  is  de- 
posited in  the  coppers  by  the  process  of  fitting,  and  in 
white  soap  is  prevented  from  separating  by  rapid  cool- 
ing.    Popular  prejudice,  however,  is  in  favor  of  this 
appearance  in  this  description  of  soap,  which  was  at 
one  time  a  guarantee  of  genuineness,  no  method  being 
known  by  which  a  mottle  could  be  introduced  into  an 
adulterated  soap.     Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  many 
varieties  of  watered  mottled  have  been  manufactured 
and  largely  sold,  the  genuine  mottled  soaps  being  in 
this  locality  almost  superseded  by  the  adulterated  ones. 
A  very  had  and  beautifully  mottled  soap  was  found, 
on  analysis  to  contain : 

Fatty  acids 18-66 

Water   , 62-50 

Soda    4-24 

Sulphate  of  Sodium 0-67 

Chloride  of  Sodium 10-31 

Silicic  acid 0-30 
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Iron  and  alumina 

Organic  matter  and  glycerine.  . 


0-57 

2-75 


Glycerine,  iron,  alumina,  chloride 

sulphate  of  sodium 4-02 


100-00 
Whereas  a  genuine  mottled  soap  contains : 

Fatty,  acids  .  .  / 62-00 

Water    30-00 

Soda    . 7-00 

Iron,  alumina,  chloride,  and  sul- 
phate of  sodium 1-00 


100-00 
Crown  mottled  differs  from  first  mottled  in  being 
made  from  bone  grease  only,  and  has  the  same  percent- 
age composition.  Blue  mottled,  which  is  of  recent  in- 
troduction, is  largely  used  in  Birmingham  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Its  manufacture,  which  is  of  Ger- 
man origin,  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Kottula,  superintendent  of  the  Avorks  of  Messrs.  Blake  & 
Maxwell,  of  Liverpool,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
invention. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  of  London,  some  time  afterwards 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  soap,  and 
contested  the  validity  of  the  patent  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  was  well  known  in  the  trade  that  the  patent  was  in- 
valid, and  in  one  case  a  manufacturer  submitted  to  work 
under  a  license  for  which  a  large  sum  was  paid  rather 
than  incur  the  expense  of  a  legal  contest.  It  was  proved 
upon  the  trial  that  a  description  of  the  process  had  been 
published  in  a  book  written  by  a  Mr.  Kurten,  and  that 
soap  had  been  made  in  London  from  directions  con- 
tained therein.  The  patent  was  therefore  declared  to 
be  invalid.  Previous  to  the  trial,  the  licenses  under 
Kottula's  patent  were  threatened  with  legal  proceedings 
by  another  patentee,  who  asserted  that  Kottula's  patent 
was  an  infringement  upon  one  previously  granted  to 
him.  The  evidence  produced  upon  the  trial  was  so 
conclusive  that  no  further  steps  were  taken. 

The  process  by  which  blue  mottled  soap  is  made  is  as 
follows:  A  quantity  of  palm  oil,  bleached  by  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  is  saponified  and  boiled  to  a  curd  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  curd  is  then  transferred  to  another 
copper,  and  a  quantity  of  coeoanut  oil,  equal  in  weight 
to  half  the  palm  oil,  is  added,  and  saponified  with  twice 
its  weight  of  lees  at  34  deg.  of  density,  Twaddell's  hy- 
drometer. Some  ultramarine  blue  is  then  added,  and 
the  soap,  which  is  not  in  a  state  of  curd,  but  in  com- 
bination with  all  the  water  of  the  lees  last  used,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  frames.  The  ultramarine  in  cooling  sep- 
arates from  the  soap,  and  produces  the  mottled  appear- 
ance.    This  soap  contains,  by  analysis : 

Fatty   acids 46-13 

Soda    6-85 

Water    43-00 


100-00 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  manufacturers 
do  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration, which  is  adopted  to  enable  the  retailer  to  ac- 
commodate his  price  to  the  requirements  of  his  custo- 
mers. 


New  Columbian  Tariff. 

The  Columbian  tariff  law  of  Oct.  31,  1903,  translated 
by  Consul  General  A.  G.  Snyder  at  Bogota,  shows  the 
following  changes,  among  others,  in  the  new  tariff  scale 
for  imports  into  that  country. 

Class  2. — 1  cent  gold  per  kilogram  (2.2046  lbs.), 
stearic  acid  for  commercial  purposes,  stearin  and  tallow, 
not  manufactured. 

Class  4. — 3  cents  gold  per  kilogram  (2.2046  lbs.)  — 
Common  resin  and  tallow  soap. 

Class  6. — 10  cents  gold  per  kilogram  (2.2046  lbs.)  — 
Alimentary  products,  prepared;  tallow  or  other  candles 
not  specifically  mentioned ;  common  oil  soap  and  others, 
except  those  which  figure  in  the  fourth  class. 


15he  U.  S.  Flag  As  A  Trade-Mark. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  decided  that  Sec.  640  of  the 
Penal  Code,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  United  States  flag  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
advertisement,  is  unconstitutional. 

The  court  holds  that  the  section  violates  not  only 
the  State,  but  also  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  is  an 
unwarranted  interference  with  personal  liberty  and  an 
attempt  at  class  legislation.  There  can  be  nothing, 
says  the  Court,  in  the  use  or  representation  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  belittle  or  degrade  the  United  States 
ensign.  On  the  contrary,  its  depiction  and  the  colors 
that  usually  accompany  such  decoration  must  inspire  a 
feeling  of  patriotism. 

John  H.  McPike,  the  manager  of  the  cigar  depart- 
ment of  a  general  store,  was  arrested  some  months  ago 
for  offering  for  sale  several  brands  of  cigars  upon  the 
boxes  of  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  displayed. 

The  Appellate  Division  upholds  his  release  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  saying  that  it  is  nowhere  apparent 
that  the  defendant's  cigar  box  labels  tended  to  degrade 
or  belittle  the  flag.  The  trademark  and  label  adopted 
by  the  cigarmakers  had  been  used  long  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  to  the  Code,  and  had  always 
been  considered  legitimate.  The  right  to  a  trademark, 
says  the  Court,  is  a  well  defined  property  right. 
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While  it  is  plain  that  the  provision  of  the  Code  re- 
garding the  defilement,  mutilation  or  degradation  of 
the  flag  comes  well  within  the  authority  and  police 
power  of  the  legislature,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
provisions  regarding  advertisements.  If  the  flag  is 
publicly  degraded,  says  the  Court,  there  is  liable  to  be 
popular  anger  and  possibly  riot.  Therefore,  the  legis- 
lature in  its  police  power  has  the  right  to  make  such 
defilement  a  crime. 

But,  continues  the  Court,  the  advertisement  provis- 
ions are  unwarranted  and  unconstitutional.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  citizens,  and  secondly  they  exercise  an  unjust 
discrimination  and  interfere  with  commerce. 

The  law  also,  says  the  Court,  clearly  makes  a  class 
discrimination  which  is  unconstitutional,  since  book 
publishers,  jewelers,  stationers,  and  newspaper  proprie 
tors  are  expressly  exempted  from  its  penal  provisions. 

PATENTS    MS    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

755,362.  Machine  for  stamping  soap,  etc.  Llewellyn 
L.  Conway,  assignor  of  onedialf  to  Louisville 
Soap  company,  Louisville,  Ky. 
755,479.  Manufacture  of  starch  Robert  Goldschmidt, 
Tajkovitz,  and  J.  Hasek,  Shichov,  Austria- 
Hungary. 
755,945.     Soap  and  making  same.     George  A.  Schmidt. 

Chicago,  111. 
757,397.     Soap  and  soap  holder.    Edwin  M.  Goldsmith, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRADE-MARKS. 
12,374.     Perfumery.     Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  word  -"Fantasy." 
I  ■.'.:: ;  5.     Toilet  Soap.    Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  word  "Fantasy." 
L2,376.     Certain  named    soap.      Vinolia    Co.,  Limited, 
London,  England.    The  word  "Dylissia." 
LABELS. 
1  <  1,940.     Title,  "Dr.  Grey's  Almond  Cream  Toilet  Soap."' 
(For  toilet  soap.)     Enterprise    Soap    Works, 
Nashville,  Term. 
10,928.     Title,   "Radium."      (For  soap.)      Gerhard   & 
Boehning,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

Newe-itenusent  ug  by  onr  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  29.— The  St.  Louis  Soap  Com- 
pany, a  St.  Louis  corporation,  has  nearly  completed  a 
one-story  soap  factory  on  Winstanley  avenue,  East  St. 
Louis,  near  the  Swift  and  Armour  packing  plants.     The 


building  is  a  frame  structure,  50x110  feet,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  machinery  and  all  modern  facilities  for 
the  manufacturing  of  laundry  and  borax  soaps.  It  is 
the  intention,  later,  to  replace  the  present  building  with 
a  brick  structure  of  greater  capacity,  and  to  increase 
the  business  throughout  the  Southwest. 


The  Ermine  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  laundry  and  toilet 
soap,  and  is  remodeling  the  Tritsch  Woolen  Mills  build- 
ing at  Logan,  Ohio,  for  its  purpose. 


Noelle,  Speth  &  Co.,  architects,  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  soap  manufacturing  plant  in  Reading,  Pa.  It  will 
include  a  three-story  warehouse,  a  three-story  factory,  a 
two-story  stable,  a  one-story  office  and  a  one-story  stable, 
covering  an  area  of  about  1%  acres.  All  will  be  of 
brick  mill  construction. 


The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Soap  Co.  has  secured  a  con- 
tract to  supply  the  various  state  institutions  of  Wiscon- 
sin with  laundiw  soaps  for  one  year. 


T.  J.  Reynolds,  for  many  years  sales  manager  of  the 
N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  with  that 
company  to  become  associated  with  the  Globe  Soap  Co. 
of  Cincinnati.  Since  April  1st  he  has  been  the  secre- 
tary of  the  latter  firm.     Geo.  B.  Wilson  is  the  treasurer. 


The  Akron  Soap  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Columbus,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by  Adam 
Duncan,  E.  E.  Otis,  Alex.  G.  Duncan,  Archibald  A. 
Duncan,  W.  M.  Graham  and  J.  S.  Benner. 

The  new  company  will  have  its  plant  along  the  Ohio 
canal,  north  of  Akron. 

This  firm  is  a  reorganization  of  the  former  Akron 
Soap  Co.,  whose  factory  was  located  in  Akron,  in  a  build- 
ing owned  and  now  occupied  by  Henry  Robinson. 


The  Packer  Tar  Soap  Co.  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  $30,000  factory  building  on  the  East  Side  of  Mys- 
tic, Conn.     That's  what  the  latest  papers  say,  anyway. 


New  York,  April  21 :  The  Erie  has  located  the  Bab- 
bitt Soap  Co.  on  its  line  near  Granton,  N.  Y.,  where 
a  new  town,  to  be  called  Babbitt,  will  be  founded. 


Incorporated  :  Cape  City  Soap  Works,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.;  capital  $40,000.  C.  J.  Gratiot,  Louis  B. 
Houck  and  others,  incorporators. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  4  (Special)— Articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Mineral  Soap  Company  have  been 
filed  here,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  nearly  all  Memphis  men.     The  company 
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has  already  secured  a  lease  on  the  Bickford  building 
on  Centre  Alley,  and  is  now  installing  the  necessary 
machinery.  During  the  present  week  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  soap  will  be  started. 


A  cotton  oil  mill,  soap  factory  and  candle  making 
plant  are  to  be  built  in  Progreso,  the  principal  port  of 
Yucatan.  The  necessary  concession  has  been  granted 
to  Carlos  Lanaux  and  Arturo  Eckanove. 


The  Schulz  &  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  has  filed  the  neces- 
sary papers  with  the  secretary  of  state  to  reduce  its 
capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $300,000. 


In  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  a  large  section 
of  Toronto's  (Canada)  business  district,  the  works  of 
the  Comfort  Soap  Co.  were  entirely  destroyed. 


The  tallow  and  soap  works  of  A.  Lord  &  Co.,  at 
Everett,  Mass.,  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,000 
by  fire  on  April  13. 


A.  A.  Wellington  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  has  gone  out  of 
the  soap  business. 


Mark  Sherwin  has  accepted  the  position  of  soap 
maker  at  the  Standard  Soap  Works,  San  Francisco,  or 
rather,  West  Berkeley,  Cal.  D.  E.  Dowling,  who  had 
that  position  for  twenty  years  or  more,  has  left. 


Aaron  Mendleson,  of  the  firm  of  Aaron  Mendleson  & 
Sons,  potash  and  soap  powder  manufacturers  at  Albany, 
1ST.  Y.,  died  on  April  11  at  his  residence  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Mendleson  had  been  ill  for  some  time.  A  widow, 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  survive  him 


Employes  of  the  Standard  Soap  factory  in  West 
Berkeley  discovered  a  strange  old  man,  now  believed 
to  be  demented,  in  the -act  of  setting  fire  to  the  works  on 
April  13th.  He  was  taken  in  custody  just  in  time  to 
avert  a  disaster. 


Something  evidently  "will  be  doing"  in  Des  Moines 
or  Iowa  City  before  long.  The  following  are  three 
items  published  in  a  few  days'  intervals  in  the  Des 
Moines  Capital : 

April  9 :  The  Windsor  Bros.'  Soap  company,  re- 
cently organized  by  Leland  and  Baymond  Windsor,  has 
made  a  lease  of  the  double  three  story  building  at  West 
Second  street  and  Court  avenue,  now  occupied  by  the 
Bollins  vinegar  and  pickeling  works.  The  company  will 
take  possession  about  May  15  and  expects  to  have  its 
factory  running  about  July  1. 

April  11:  (Special  from  Iowa.  City  to  the  Des 
Moines  Capital)  :     It  is  reported  here  that  there  will 


be  a  new  soap  manufacturing  company  put  in  this  sum- 
mer with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  Some  of  the 
strongest  business  men  in  the  city  are  said  to  be  behind 
the  enterprise.  The  company  will  not  be  obliged  to 
build  a  new  building,  as  there  is  such  a  one  as  will  suit 
their  needs  now  standing  empty. 

April  15 :  Cashier  McKinney  of  the  Capital  City 
State  bank,  who  is  trustee  for  the  Puck  Manufacturing 
company,  has  about  perfected  the  foreclosure  of  the 
bonds  against  the  company's  old  soap  plant,  and  is 
arranging  to  sell  it.     Mr.  McKinney  said: 

"The  Boltons  hold  about  two-thirds  of  the  bonds  and 
I  expect  them  to  bid  the  property  in  at  the  sale." 

It  was  learned  that  the  Boltons  have  about  perfected 
the  reorganization  of  the  old  Bolton  Soap  Company, 
which  formerly  operated  the  plant  with  the  purchase  of 
the  property  in  view.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  company 
to  continue  the  soap-making  business  of  the  old  Puck 
company,  and  in  addition  to  add  to  the  plant  and  in- 
crease the  output  of  the  laundry  soap  department.  To 
this  end  they  have  closed  a  contract  with  Frank  Mason 
for  the  exclusive  use  in  Iowa  of  the  Mason  Crystal  White 
formulas,  formerly  controlled  by  a  Clinton  company, 
and  which  is  now  being  used  by  the  big  Peak  factory  in 
Kansas  City. 

It  is  understood  favorable  progress  is  being  made  to- 
ward an  arrangement  with  grocery  jobbers  to  handle  the 
output  of  the  plant. 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  29. — Harry  Rose,  manager  of 
the  local  office  of  the  Hygiea  Soap  company,  and  a  gen- 
eral good  fellow,  is  not  in  town,  and  his  friends  are  at 
loss  to  account  for  his  disappearance. 

About  the  first  of  February,  when  the  company  opened 
an  office  in  this  city,  Eose  was  installed  as  manager.  He 
did  quite  a  business  with  the  machine.  It  was  designed 
to  be  used  in  the  toilet  rooms  of  factories  and  was  found 
to  be  good  for  the  public  building  and  bar  room  toilet 
rooms.  Bose  had  installed  about  fifty  of  these  machines 
in  different  places  in  this  city. 

Bose  left  his  home  in  this  city  a  week  ago  Monday 
morning,  without  taking  even  an  extra  dollar  with  him. 
He  went  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  company  and 
there  waited  over  an  hour  for  the  manager.  He  left 
saying  that  he  was  going  out  to  get  a  dress  suit  case. 
He  returned  later  and  this  time  did  not  see  the  man- 
ager. He  finally  left  the  office  saying  that  he  had  sent  a 
check  to  square  upi  his  accounts  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
at  hand  that  day. 

Bose  has  not  been  seen  in  this  city  since.  When  he 
did  not  appear  his  brother  opened  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  Bomaine  building  and  kept  business  going 
for  a  time.  Finally  he  notified  the  New  York  end  of  the 
concern.  They  sent  a  new  manager  in  his  place,  who 
arrived  last  Tuesday. 
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Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


346  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  May- 

field,  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

gas  City,  Mo. 
318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 

Oklahoma  City. 
M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 


349 
350 


351 


Allpine  Tar  337 

Ammonaptha  347 

Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettsou 

&  Co.,  New  York  Citj-. 
Bauty  32 
ISestever  286 
Big  Injun  348 
Big  Luck  350 
Bi-Naptha  348 
Bleachem  Soap  341 
Blo-Re-Mo  333 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Cade-ola  3 
Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Coaster  32 
Cream  Xaptha  343 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marstou,  ISew  York  City. 
Der-Foda  3 
Dylissia— Yin-lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 
Ebony  351 
Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Fantasy  11 
Flaco  350 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
Gondola  38 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 
Gray-beard  348 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Hasn't  Scratched  Yet .;   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Home  Pride  347 

India  Castile  337 

La  Platte  337 

Letter  Box  38 

Lily  Blossoms  337 

Marigold  106 

Milo  106 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Norway  Tar  349 
O.  K.  Tar  348 
Oilsx  348 
Old  Man  4 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Papoose  348 
Polar  Bear  106 
Postman's  38 
Pow  Wow  348 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quo  Vadis  337 
Raven  Tar  337 
Red  Hot  38 
Rio  Grande  337 
Rose  Blossoms  337 
Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Snow  Float  348 
Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Spotless  350 
Steamboat  350 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Tar  Egg  347 
Tarlex  348 
Tarline  349 
The  Two  Tars  286 
Top  Notch  106 
Transparent  Brilliant  337 
Transparent  Rose  337 
Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 

Pierre,  S.  D.  and  Chicago. 
Veribest  286 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Washaway — Washaway  Mfg. 

Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wheel  32 
White  Purity  349 
White  Zephyr  349 
Yellowstone  106 


Chemical  Examinations  fl 
Advice  for  Soap  Works, 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH 


537  Nelson  St., 
Chicago,   111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps.  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


113    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 
Puck's  Shaving  113 
Puck's  Tar  113 
Snowhite  113 


Kitcholine  113 
Floss  113 
Iowa  Belle  113 
"High  5"  113 
Carbolized  Castile  113 
Fuzz  113 
White  Linen  113 


This  illustrates  our  standard  seamless  steam  jacketed  kettle,  which 
can  be  equipped  with  various  types  of  agitators,  of  which  we  have 
a  very  large  assortment  of  patterns.  This  kettle  is  absolutely  smooth, 
cast    in    one    piece,    and    guaranteed    to    stand    specified    pressures. 


Look  for  this  Trade  Mark  on  our 

Apparatus,  as  It  guarantees 

SATISFACTION. 


Write   us 

for 
particulars. 


Correspondence 


pleasure. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  18Z2£*£ 

=====  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  ===== 
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/Assayers  and  Metallurgists, 

Soap,  Fat  and  Oil  Chemists. 


N 


LABORATORY 

Duplicate  and  Control  Assays  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Nickel,  etc. 
Fluxes  and  Formulae  Furnished  with 
Metallurgical  Advice. 

Analysis  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Oils,  Greases, 
Glycerine,  etc.,  Cotton  Oil,  Soap  Stock, 
Cake,  etc.,  Products  and  By-Products 
of  Factories  and  Refineries. 

WATER  AND  COAL. 


\Prices  on  Application. 


605-606 
Security  Building 

Si  Louis,  Mo  J 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 

ON  =^=^= 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  G.  JACOBSEH, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


HIGH 
CLASS 


VACUUM  PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,  etc.  v  v 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical   process. 


American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

Alex.  F.  Jttende,  g^1^       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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ST7FFX.EMEXTTAITC    LIST 

CDF*        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  uot  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  aud  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Bi'ands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        1ST  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BBANDS  ABE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

344  Home  Soap  Co. .  N.  Y. 

345  Columbia  Ret'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  .New  Orleans. 


Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

Sew  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  8 
Antillia2 
Amy  Dp  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  340 


Baby  .Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beanty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  S 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Broun  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  lltir  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Biliy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Bine  Chip  340 
BlneC  ond  2 
Bine  Coco  34" 
Bine  Family  340 
Bine  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  310 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reyerie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  T»n >-.  Soap  Co, 
Dayton.  Ohio. 


i  aleutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

i  leske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Clean  easy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Ci  >ths  Pin  340 

( !oa  >"ut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  <fc  Elroy  Casl 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16   ' 

Crown  Princess  337 

i  'rystal  Honoy  S46 

Crystal  Sulphur  3 

I  r\  Mai  Palace  3 

i 'rystal  Transpaient  Tar  3 

"  "  i  'arbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Dactylis  1 1 
Dermicnra  327 
Diadem  8 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 
Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 
Soap  Co. 


Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Euci'yl  Eueryl  Ltd..  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Facine3J0 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 
Scouring  2 
German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
"  Navy  Bine  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  Oleine  29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  340 

i  Hycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  311 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co..  St.  Louie 

Mo. 
Kins: Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  A". 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2     - 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54. 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Le  Fameus  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Eepagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Ltmola  Toilet.  Lemola  Soap 

<'o  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren.  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  B 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  i  o  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 
.    kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexican  o  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Milkens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Milieus  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Saphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptba  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Nox labor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Ro-e  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old    English  Brown   Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Y'en  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daren 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
StaiuofE,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Taconv  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Superior  Transpaient  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floatim 
U-Lika -Me  286 


121 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Family  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Rockford  Scouring2 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo.  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfteur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 

Wendela  3 

Whale  3 

White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

White  Rose  Honey  3 

White  Saxony  3 

While  Wonder  346 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 

Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  8 

World's  Fair  2 

World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BUNK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  ff  9f  sr   if   ff 

w 

E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

sTsTsr 

218   and   220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad. '»  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  iirst  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted:  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $L00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  ate  for  advs.  up  to  Jive  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties    advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  first-class,  up-to-date  laundry  and 
toilet  soap  maker;  knowledge  of  chemistry,  export  and  cotton 
seed  foots  soaps,  etc.  At  liberty  to  accept  a  position  by  May  1, 
1904.  A-l  references.  For  further  particulars  address:  P.  E.  W. 
care  Michigan  Soap  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Position  Wanted:  Capable,,  young  soapmaker,  German, 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  household  soap,  specially 
toilet  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  of  every  kind,  desires 
situation.  Best  references  and  testimonials.  Address:  K.  H., 
care  of  General  Post  Office,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted:  Position,  as  Soap  Chemist  or  Soap  Maker,  with  a 
firm  that  knows  how  to  appreciate  Real  Worth.  Can  begin 
work  in  30  days  notice,  and  can  take  full  charge  of  plant.  Aa  a  1. 
references.  Address:  "D.  W."  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist,  Perfum- 
er and  Manufacturer  of  Houshold  Preparations  on  large  scale, 
Glycerine  recovery  from  Spent  Lye,  Twitchell  or  Autoclave 
Process,  Oils,  Fats,  Fertilizer  and  Tankage  Analysis  a  Specialty, 
is  open  for  engagement.  Am  a  graduate  of  German  University. 
Good  References.     Address:  "Technic"  care  of  this  paper. 


Position  Wanted:  By  first  class  oil  and  soap  chemist,  expert 
in  refining  cottonseed  oils  and  manufacture  of  ail  kinds  of  soaps. 
Would  like  to  correspond  with  parties  who  are  looking  for  such 
a  man.  Am  ready  to  make  change  July  1st;  have  been  in  the 
business  over  30  years,  am  in  good  health  and  strictly  sober, 
would  take  interest  in  suitable  concern.  A  good  healthy  loca- 
tion preferred.  Very  best  of  references.  Address:  W."  F.  N. 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


"Soap  Maker  wanted,  must  possess  good  experience  of  best 
quality  Toilet,  Shaving  and  Household  Soaps,  good  position  for 
suitable  man.     Box  30,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal." 


Wanted: — A  scientific  soapmaker,  competent  to  take  entire 
charge  of  manufacture  of  a  cold  boiled  laundry  soap.  New  fac- 
tory. .Give  references,  wages  and  when  could  come.  Address. 
Manufacturer,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  two  high  pressure  copper  digesters  in 
good  condition,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.  long.  Apply  to  The 
Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Soap  Factory  For  Sale:  Siluated  in  the  city  of  Reading,  Pa. 
the  only  soap  factory  in  the  city,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  a 
large  Railroad  Center,  large  manufacturing  interests.  The  fac- 
tory is  a  3  story  brick,  60  ft.  front  by  40  ft.  deep;  lot  110  on 
which  is  ere<  ted  an  iron  stable  for  3  horses.  Plenty  of  raw 
material  to  draw  fr^m.  Further  particulars  given  on  application 
toF.  K.Miller,  1438  Perkiomen  Ave.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 


For  Sale  or  Rent:  Soap  Factory  in  eastern  Pennsylvania;  is  in 
first-class  condition  and  fully  equipped,  including  printing  plant 
and  everything  needed  in  conducting  the  business,  has  capacity 
of  about  300  eases  laundry  per  week. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  any  one  starting  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  branch  or  change  of  location.  Will  sell  cheap  for  cash, 
if  sold  at  once,  or  give  liberal  term=.  Address:  E.  V.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal. 


HARD-WOOD    BARRELS  BOUGHT. 

We  buy  empty  hard-wood  barrels  of  any  description: 
Brothers,  1612  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Krell 


Situation  Wanted:  By  an  experienced  soapmaker  and  super- 
intendent now  in  sole  charge  of  a  large  plant.  At  liberty  after 
May  1st.  Would  like  to  communicate  with  those  wanting  a  high- 
class  man. 

Up  to  date  in  Laundry,  Toilet  and  Textile  goods.  No  charge 
unless  satisfactory.  References:  past  and  present  employers. 
Address:  Shaving  Soap,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PARTNER     WANTED. 

Partner  Wanted:  Practical  Soap  Man,  Salesman  or  Superin- 
tendent, may  secure  interest  in  factory  in  fine  location  with 
good  business.  Investment  required,  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Full 
information  given  to  parties  meaning  business.  Address:  Gen- 
eral Finance  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One          Page 

Half            "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE  ON  COVER  DOUBLE  RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Ayenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolute^'  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we   shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


f   til.'   American   Soap 

in  her  of  the  Associa- 

-M  i:i;s.  with  headquar- 


We  do  Dot  like  to  v^&ig&tfL  our  own  columns  all  the 
nice  things  which  the  association  said  about  us  on  the 
occasion ;  but  we  are  proud  of  the  distinction  ! 


The  firm  of  A.  ML  Shukow  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
has  an  order  from  the  empress  of  Russia  to  make  300,000 
cakes  of  soap,  bearing  the  words:  "From  Her  Majesty. 
Empress  Alexandra  Feodorowna,"  and  intended  to  be 
presented  to  the  Russian  soldiers  doing  duty  in  the  far 
Fast.  The  firm  named  will  donate  60,000  additional 
cakes  for  the  same  purpose. 


As  the  firm  of  A.  M.  Shukow  was  a  subscriber  for  the 
American  Soap  Journal  even  before  the  representative 
member  of  the  firm  shook  hands  with  us  over  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893,  we  rather  expect  that  after  the 
three-hundred-thousand  cakes  of  the  above-mentioned 
soap  willjjave  found  their  due  destination,  there  will  be 
a  cake  left  for  our  collection  of  specialties  in  the  soap  line. 


A  soap  manufacturer  who  (in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
Journal)  advertised  for  a  soapmaker,  had  a  number  of 
replies  from  applicants  sent  him  and  he  soon  found  a 
man  who  will  probably  fill  the  position  well.  One  of  the 
answers  received  by  this  advertiser  was  returned  to  us 
with  a  request  for  some  information  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  offer.  We  confess  that  we  can  furnish  no  definite 
explanation.  The  letter  in  question  reads : 
Mr. ,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  ad,  we  beg  to  say  we 
have-a  man  registered  with  us,  familiar  with  soap,  and 
would  like  to  recommend  him  to  you,  provided  you  have 
not  filled  the  position.  We  have  looked  up  his  references 
carefully  and  believe  him  to  be  fully  competent.  There 
is  no  charge  to  you  hi  the  matter.  Awaiting  your  reply, 
we  are.  yours  truly, 

Business  Opportunity  Co.,  New  York  City. 

♦  ♦  * 

All  we  can  think  of  saying  in  this  connection  is  that 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  "Business  Opportunity 
Co.'"  of  New  York  City.  If  they  offer  to  supply  a  soap- 
maker  free  of  charge  to  any  manufacturer,  they  must 
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either  be  a  benevolent  institution  or  charge  soapmakers 
for  finding  (or  trying  to  find  them)  positions.  We  pre- 
sume the  latter  is  the  ease,  for  their  letter  has  the  im- 
print: "Position  and  Investment  Brokers."  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  define  reply,  we  neither  know  the  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Co.  nor  do  we  know  where  the  soap- 
maker  came  from  who  registered  with  the  same,  and  who 
in  this  round-about  way  is  brought  forward  to  the  atten- 
tion of  an  advertiser  in  the  Soap  Journal. 

In  our  humble  opinion  a  really  competent  soapmaker 
knows  enough  to  write  an  advertiser  in  the  Soap  Jour- 
nal without  having  to  register  with  an  employment 
agency  first. 


One  succinct  idea  of  how  we  ought  to  edit  this  paper, 
as  expressed  in  sections  by  more  than  one  reader  at  vari- 
ous times,  may  be  presented  diagramatically  as  follows: 

First  advice :  "I  don't  suppose  any  one  cares  much 
for  your  scientific  articles:  why  don't  you  print  more 
news  items  instead?" 

A  few  months  later :  "If  you  should  hear  certain  ru- 
mors about  difficulties  among  our  partners,  please  do  not 
print  them,  as  they  are  entirely  private  affairs  of  our 
own." 

A  few  months  later:     "We  received  your  inquiry  as 

to  whether  your  report  is  correct  that , 

but  we  must  decline  to  make  a  statement  for  publication 
in  your  paper." 

A  few  months  later  the  same  correspondent  brings  a 
suit  against  a  competitor,  has  a  fire,  falls  into  a  lye 
tank,  and  his  horses  win  a  prize  at  the  State  Fair;  but 
not  one  of  these  items  does  he  bring  to  our  attention; 
an  inquiry  for  details  of  an  item  that  reached  us  indi- 
rectly is  not  favored  by  any  reply  at  all,  but — 

A  few  months  later:  "Why  don't  you  print  more 
news  items?" 

Why,  indeed  ? 


"Die  Moderne  Parfuemerie"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
work  published  on  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and 
cosmetics.  It  is  a  German  work  and  in  the  German 
language.  We  call  the  attention  of  those  in  position  to 
read  a  German  book,  to  a  more  detailed  description  of 
said  publication  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 


If  our  information  is  correct,  a  strange  experience  has 
overtaken  a  firm  of  soap  kettle  manufacturers  in  Peru. 
Ind.  It  appeal's  that  Win.  Heppe  &  Sons,  of  Logansport. 
Ind..  had  four  large  tanks  for  their  factory  made  at 
Peru  recently.  When  the  tanks  were  to  be  loaded  on  the 
train  for  shipment,  it  was  found  that  they  were  too  big 
for  the  cars,  and  it  was  necessary  to  roll  them  all  the 
way  from  Peru  to  Logansport,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.  When  they  got  there,  the  tanks  were  on  the  wrong 


side  of  the  river,  and  were  too  large  to  go  through  the 
bridge.  Then  the  men  in  charge  attempted  to  float  them 
across  under  the  bridge,  but  they  would  not  go  that  way, 
either.  It  was  finally  clone  by  filling  them  partly  full 
of  water  and  floating  them  across.  Then  when  the 
tanks  were  brought  opposite  the  factory,  the  river  bank 
was  so  steep  that  they  could  not  be  brought  up  it.  That 
difficulty  has  not  yet  been  surmounted  and  the  tanks  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bank. 


The  following  is  printed  on  the  authority  of  a  Pitts- 
burg reporter : 

Whether  it  is  because  of  a  scarcity  of  painters  or 
because  of  the  high  price  of  material  is  not  known,  but 
a  large  number  of  buildings  in  the  downtown  district 
are  being  improved  in  appearance  with  water  and  soap. 
Scarcely  a  street  can  be  passed  but  is  seen  two  or  more 
men  perched  on  a  scaffold  supported  by  block  and  tackle, 
with  buckets  and  a  sponge  washing  the  buildings. 

Some  of  the  buildings  thus  treated  look  like  new,  while 
others  change  the  appearance  to  various  shades.'  The 
painters  claim  that  washing  the  exterior  of  a  building  is 
as  expensive  as  painting.""  It  requires  the  same  amount 
of  work  and  the  alkali  and  the  heated  water  costs  as 
much  as  paint.  The  only  possible  saving  in  the  method 
is  the  hiring  of  unskilled  workmen  for  $1.50  a  day  in- 
stead of  paying  a  painter  $3.50. 


Among  the  large  and  variegated  number  of  questions 
on  soapmaking  which  have  reached  us  almost  daily  for 
many  years  now,  we  do  not  recall  a  single  one  quite  as 
unusual  as  one  received  last  month.  It  reads :  "Where 
can  machinery,  for  making  toilet  soaps  by  hand,  be  had  ?" 

"Machinery  for  doing  things  by  hand"'  is  one  of  the 
few  things  we  have  not  heard  of  before,  and  we  came 
very  near  feeling  that  for  once  we  were  floored.  On 
catching  our  .second  wind,  however,  we  realize  that  our 
enquirer  does  not  refer  to  a  set  of  artificial  hands  at  all.. 
as  we  first  thought.  No,  he  evidently  has  read  some 
ancient  book  on  soapmaking  and  has  come  to  feel  that 
no  soap  is  quite  equal  to  one  that  has  been  "made  by 
hand,"*  in  which  procedure  some  artificial  aid  is  never- 
theless indicated.  We  write  this  before  answering  our 
enquirer ;  what  we  had  better  tell  him  is  a  problem  still 
awaiting  its  solution. 


From  Our  Correspondents. 


A  UNIQUE  SOAP. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  4,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Doctor :     Just  to  show  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  mail  you  this  day  under  separate 
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cover  a  box  of  twelve  cakes  of  Nottaul  soap,  and  trust 
vnu  will  accept  the  same  with  rhy  compliments. 

In  view  of  the  assertion  made  time  and  time  again 
that  "all  soaps  are  alike."  I  submil  this  soap  to  you,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  after  critical  inspection,  analysis 
ami  use  of  the  same  that  I  have  a  soap  that  looks  and  is 
dim  n  i!t  from  all  others.  //.IS  MERIT,  and  is  an  ideal 
lull  I  soap.     I  am.  with  regards,  yours,  etc.. 

Leo  S.  Samuel. 
*     *     * 

|  The  cakes  of  soap  sent  with  the  above  are  certainly 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  As  the  name  "Nottaul  Soap" 
implies,  it  is  Xot  All  Soap,  hut  each  cake  consists  of  two 
sections  of  soap  (one  a  white  soap,  the  other  green), 
holding  between  them  a  layer  of  face  cream,  the  whole 
giving  each  cake  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  "layer 
cake."  The  cakes  are  delicately  perfumed;  the  soap 
itself  of  line  quality  ami  appearance,  and  the  novelty  is 
wry  striking.  We  take  it  that  these  samples  are  the 
culmination  of  a  number  of  patents  on  special  soap  cakes, 
which  Mr.  Samuel  has  secured  at  various  times  in  recent 
years.  It  would  seem  that  this  soap  should  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  favorable  reception. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


BINDERS  FOE  SOAP  JOURNAL. 
A  tnerican  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  advise  me  if  you  have  a  binder  or 
smiie  suitable  arrangement  for  keeping  copies  of  the 
"Journal"  together.     Yours,  etc. 

&        '!-        % 

[We  formerly  furnished  such  binders  on  request,  but 
as  each  one  lasts  a  life-time,  nearly  all  readers  desiring 
them  have  been  supplied  long  ago,  so  that  when  our  last 
stock  was  used  up  we  did  not  order  any  more.  However. 
large  stationer-  and  the  news  companies  furnish  cheap 
temporary  hinders  for  monthly  magazines  of  all  sizes. — 
Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


IL    EST    AVEC    LE    CTEL    DES    ACCOMMODE- 
MENTS ! 
( Moliere's  Immortal  Tartuffe.) 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

T  have  recently  announced  that  I  would  soon  reply 
to  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Herty's  letter  to  you  and  published 
in  your  issue  of  February  last,  page  1-46  and  to  which 
I  respectfully  refer  your  readers  so  that  my  reply  can 
be  clearly  understood ;  I  also  refer  them  to  page  144 
of  the  same  issue.  Prof.  Herty  complains  that  "I  have 
made  efforts  to  discredit  his  connection  with  the  cup 
and  gutter  system  of  turpentining."  I  respectfully 
refute  all  of  this,  because  I  have  always  admitted  "his 
connection  with  the  system."  but  T  admit  that  I  have 
sought  to  discredit  the  assertion  he  makes  "originated 


by  him"  and  shall  seek  to  discredit,  it  until  he  has 
publicly,  himself,  given  credit  to  the  "originator"  the 
real,  the  only  "originator  of  the  whole  system"  and  that 
is,  "Hugues." 

Prof.  Herty  has  originated  nothing  of  the  system 
proper  and  he  admits  that.  The  originator  of  the  "idea?3 
is  Hugues;  The  originator  of  the  pot,  is  Hugues;  The 
originator  of  the  "gutters"  is  Hugues;  The  originator 
of  the  "aim"  to  be  accomplished  by  the  "idea,"  the 
"appliances,"  constituting  the  whole  system  is  Hugues 
and  that  "aim"  has  been  accomplished  in  France  for 
the  last  42  or  44  years ! 

It  is  a  strange  statement  to  make  "that  the  French 
system  of  "chipping"  is  impracticable  in  America"  after 
having  found  "practicable"  the  "idea"  the  "aim"  and 
the  "appliances."  But  there  was  the  "negro  in  the 
woodpile."  The  "negro  in  the  woodpile"  was  "a  pat- 
ent" and  the  patent  came.  Prof.  Herty  wanted  a  Pat- 
ent for  what  he  called  "his  system"  and,  one  day,  I 
read  in  the  "Times  Union"  that  Prof.  Herty  HAD 
SUCCEEDED  IN  OBTAINING  A  PATENT  FOR 
HIS  SYSTEM  OF  TURPENTINING.— That  word 
"succeeded"  is  a  "world"  in  itself. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  been  "officially"  announced  that 
Prof.  Herty  will  charge  no  "royalty"  "as  long  as  he  is 
connected  with  the  TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  I 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  that  declaration  that  has 
kept  back  many  Turpentine  Operators  from  using -the 
Cup  system  apprehending;  and  this  reasonably,  that 
Prof.  Herty,  sooner  or  later  will  sever  his  connection 
with  said  Dept.  and  that  the  "royalty"  will  have  to  be 
paid. 

I  have  for  my  part  said  that  freely,  even  to  his 
closest  friends,  and  I  have  said  and  repeat  it  here,  that 
not  for  one  minute  has  ever  Prof.  Herty  worked  to  an- 
other end  than  the  end  of  advancing  his  interests,  and 
the  "taking"  of  a  Patent  for  a  system  originated  by 
another  and  applied  by  him  without  the  least  improve- 
ment on  any  of  the  "elements"  which  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  idea,  aim,  results,  and  appliances,  justify 
me  in  saying  .so.  And  the  "granting"  of  such  a  Patent, 
to  a  man  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  nation,  and  is 
paid  with  the  nation's  money,  is  a  wrong  by  itself;  it 
■is  a  wrong  also  because  that  "system"  is  not  patentable 
or  at  least  should  not  he  patentable  and  the  reading  of 
the  "Patent,"  such  as  it  has  been  granted,  justifies  the 
heading  of  this  article  which  can  be  translated  thus: 
"There  are   accommodations  with   the    Patent    Office." 

The  "aristocracizing"  of  a  common,  vulgar  clay  pot 
into  a  Cup  does  not  constitute  an  improvement.  The 
"chipping"  by  left-handed,  right-foo'ed  men,  or  by  men 
who  have  one  eye  looking  to  the  ceiling  while  the  other 
eye  looks  at  the  cellar,  does  not  constitute  an  improve- 
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merit,  on  the  contrary,  I  call  that  useless  complications. 
The  fact  that  the  gum  is  made  to  run  into  the  pot  at 
the  end  of  a  gutter  instead  of  the  middle  of  it,  curved 
for  the  purpose,  does  not  constitute  an  improvement. 
Tht  fact  of  making  the  arrangement  of  the  appliances 
looking  "kind  of  dudish"  instead  of  looking  "kind"  of  a 
"rud-ish  common  sense"  does  not  constitute  an  improve- 
ment. Hugues,  over  42  years  ago,  conceived  an  "idea" 
with  an  "aim."  To  execute  the  one  and  to  attain  the 
other,  "appliances"  were  needed.  He  invented  a  clay 
pot  to  receive  the  gum  from  the  tree  and  zinc  gutters 
to  carry  the  gum  into  the  pot :  success  crowned  the 
effort ;  the  Hugues  system  was  established  and  used  ever 
since  with  the  same  results. 

Some  35  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  living  here  used 
that  very  system  in  gathering  pine  gum  and  gave  credit 
to  the  originator  for  the  invention.  Some  13*years  ago, 
having  read  in  the  American  Soap  Journal  an  article 
on  Naval  Stores,  revealing  the  disastrous  ways  of  gath- 
ering the  gum  in  the  double  sense  of  wasting  the  gum 
and  ruining  the  trees,  I  contributed  an  article  in  the 
American  Soap  Journal  with  illustrations  of  the  tree, 
pot,  gutters  and  gum  and  a  graphic  explanation  of  the 
whole,  system  and  of  the  distillation  by  steam.  In  1892 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  having  known  of  this, 
took  the  matter  up  and  since  then,  according  to  Prof. 
Herty  himself,  numerous  patents  for  "mutilated  imita- 
tions" of  Hugues'  system  were  applied  for  and  granted. 
The  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  Hugues'  system, 
such  as  they  were,  published  in  your  paper,  have  been 
"published  in  other  papers  and  this  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  Prof.  Herty,  and  yet  he  also  applied  for  a  patent 
and  succeeded  to  have  it  granted,  but  I  dare  predict 
that,  should  any  one  refuse  to  pay  a  "royalty"  for  the 
use  of  that  system,  if  such  was  charged,  and  would  let 
himself  be  prosecuted  and  make  a  test  case  of  it,  the 
Patent  could  not  stand;  it  would  be  revoked. 

I  have  not  the  least  ill  feeling  against  Prof.  Herty, 
nor  have  I  anything  to  gain  through  the  fight  I  make 
for  the  sake  of  right  and  justice;  still,  I  might  be  ex- 
cusable to  resent  proceedings  which  have  proved  to  be 
a  conspiracy  from  Prof.  Herty's  supporters  against  my 
efforts  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number.  That  conspiracy  has  even  caused  me  pecu- 
niary losses  and  deprived  thousands  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  operation  of  the  Hugues  system  of  gather- 
ing the  gum;  the  operation  of  eliminating  the  impuri- 
ties from  the  gam  before  distillation  and  he  operation 
of  distilling  said  gum,  and  to  thus  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  these  precautions  in  producing  a  larger  per- 
centage and  perfect  products  and  this  was  in  1901  and 
at  the  very  time  when  Prof.  Herty  was  only  experiment- 
ing.    The  Florida  and  Georgia  papers  bad  given  out 


what  Prof.  Herty  'was  doing  and  predicted  a  success 
of  immense  magnitude  and  towards  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  announcement  was  made  that  Prof.  Herty 
would  attend  the  1st  Convention  which  was  to  be  held 
in  Jacksonville  by  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Associa- 
tion and  that  he  was  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "his  system" 
of  turpentining;  he  did  so,  but  he  did  not  meet  with 
the  appreciation  which  he  deserved,  owing  to  the  fact, 
probably,  that  his  experiment  had  not  yet  reached  a  con- 
vincing stage,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  T.  0.  to  mend  their  ways. 

But  to  come  back  to  that  conspiracy  against  me.  I 
must  state  that  some  two  weeks  before  the  holding  of 
the  convention  I  decided  to  write  a  paper  which  I .  in- 
tended to  read  at  that  convention  and  as  I  needed  some 
information  relating  to  reliable  statistics  and  to  obtain 
them,  I  wrote  some  questions  which  I  sent  to  the  Editor 
of  the  "F!a.  Times  Union,"  requesting  the  reply  to  be 
published  in  the  column  "Questions  and  Answers"  which 
is  one  of  the  features  of  that  paper.  I  also  saw  the  edi- 
tor himself,  and  explaining  the  object  of  my  queries, 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  publish  the  "answer"  on  the 
following  Sunday ;  he  told  me  yes,  but  neither  the  ques- 
tions nor  the  answers  were  published.  I  met  the  editor 
some  3  or  4  days  later  and  on  asking  him  whether  I 
could  depend  on  his  promise  or  not,  he  replied  yes;  you 
can.  But,  again  no  publication  and  no  reference  to  my 
queries.  About  4  or  5  days  before  the  holding  of  the 
convention  I  met  the  editor  again  and  as  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  having  kept  silent  in  spite  of  his  promise, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  attend  to  that  at  once, 
but  he  did  not,  and  so,  I  could  not  have  my  paper  ready 
in  time  nor  to  this  day  have  I  ever  received  the  reply 
promised  three  times.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Prof. 
Herty,  so  the  inference  is  obvious. 

Our  "State  Fair"  was  to  be  held  two  or  three  months 
later  and  upon  pressing  requests  from  the  Director, 
Major  Healey,  I  had  consented  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
my  line  of  perfumes,  which  exhibit  was  to  be  sent,  at 
the  close  of  the  Fair,  to  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  expo- 
sition. They  thought  so  much  of  my  exhibit  that  when 
the  diagram  of  the  plan  of  the  grounds  was  ready,  I  was 
invited  to  select  my  space  the  first  of  all  other  exhibit- 
ors, which  was  done.  About  a  week  before  the  opening 
of  the  Fair,  I  announced  to  the  managers  that  I  was 
going  to  exhibit  the  Hugues  sj^tem  of  turpentining  with 
all  the  appliances  and  even  a  small  saplin  upon  which 
the  appliances  would  be  placed;  also  t^at  I  was  to  show 
the  gum  with  the.  impurities ;  the  process  of  eliminating 
them  and  the  distillations  of  the  purified  gum,  so  that 
the  public  could  see  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
that  system  ;  I  was  told :  "go  ahead."  Four  days  before 
the  opening  I  had  the  saplin  in  place  and  all  in  good 
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shape  to  receive  the  fixtures  in  which  I  was  to  put  my 
.rjerfumes,  &c.  After  having  arranged  with  the  painter 
For  a  sign,  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the  measurement 
so"  I  went  to  the  grounds  on  the  next  day  and  you  ^m  ay 
perhaps  judge  of  my  surprise  when,  at  the  space  allotted 
to  me  more  than  3  months  back,  and  which  bore  my 
aame  on  the  previous  day,  I  read  "Manon"  (Manon  is  a 
candy  maker).  I  looked  at  the  next  space  and  the 
dexl  and  the  next,  but  no  space  for  Moulie  was  to  be 
seen,  i  hunted  up  the  officials  and  the  director,  but 
none  se<  on  d  to  know  anything  about  that  change  until, 
pressed  by  me  for  a  categoric  reply,  the  director  told 
me  that  my  space  had  been  sold  to  "Manon"  by  some 
kind  of  misunderstanding,  but  added  he,  you  can  suit 
yourself  yonder  on  the  back  of  the  other  exhibits,  etc., 
etc.  Of  course  they  very  well  knew  that  I  would  not 
take  a  back  space  in  any  case  and  that  I  would  with- 
draw, simply  and  totally.  It  is  just  what  had  been 
planned  so  that  no  interference  with  Prof.  Herty's  work 
could  take  place:  this  caused  me  a  loss  of  about  $75.00. 
And  when  in  1903,  the  next  convention  of  the  Turpen- 
tine Operators  was  held,  Prof.  Herty  had  the  credit  of 
the  Ungues  system,  all  by  himself.  You  know  how  I 
cai  toom  d  and  criticized;  how  I  claimed  the  credit  of  the 
ro  lor  Ungues:  you  have  read  the  controversy  pub- 
d  in  the  Times  Union  at  that  time  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, 1  had  tin  best;  you  have  even  read  the  "modest 
disclaim"'  of  Prof.  Herty  of  the  discovery  of  the  cup 
and  oi Inn-  appliances,  &c,  and  yet,  shortly  after  that 
"disclaim"  we  were  told  that  Prof.  Herty  had  "suc- 
ceeded" in  obtaining  a  Patent  for  a  system  which  he 
acknowledged,  was  originated  in  France  by  Hugues  and 
so  I  close  in  repeating : 

"II  est  avec  le  ciel  des  accommodements ! 
Yours  truly, 

E.    MOULTE. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  26,  1904. 

[This  letter  was  received  a  month  ago,  as  shown  by  its 
date,  but  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space  required,  could  not 
then  be  printed.     Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


Siftings. 

English  Rosin  Soap. —  (Abstracted  from  an  article  by 
G.  Lutz,  in  Seifensieder-Zeitung)  :  Soaps  made  from 
mixed  fats  and  about  15$  rosin  have  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent taken  the  place  (in  England  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent )  of  the  old,  difficultly  soluble  curd  soaps,  and  of  the 
so  popular  tallow-rosin  soaps  (pale  soaps)  with  25$ 
rosin. 

The  ready  solubility  and  quick  lathering  of  such  a 
soap,  affording  a  relatively  high  washing  power,  even  in 
cold  water,  together  with  the  immense  advertising  of  the 
Sunlight  soap,  made  this  product  extremely  popular  with 
the  English  consumer.     Its  success  prompted  other  man- 


ufacturers to  make  similar  soaps,  -which,  under  many 
names,   have  also  become  very  popular. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  such 
a  soap  as  conducted  in  one  of  the  larger  English  fac- 
tories.    The  kettles  employed  are  cylindrical.  Ifi  feet  in 
diameter  and  19  feet  high,  and  provided  with  three  con- 
centric steam  coils  for  open  steam  of  three  to  four  at- 
mospheres.    With  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  glycerine, 
only  ltyes  of  20-22°  B.  are  used.     The  stock  consists  of 
14,000  lbs.  tallow, 
14,000  lbs.  cotton  oil. 
14,000  lbs.  cocoanut  oil, 
5,600  lbs.  rosin  (A.  W.  W.,  \  W.  G.). 

The  .melted  tallow  and  the  cotton  oil  are  run  (or 
pumped)  into  the  kettle,  steam  is  turned  on,  and  20° 
lye  is  run  in  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when,  after  two 
or  three  hours,  the  stock  is  all  in  the  kettle,  there  is  also 
a  good  combination  between  it  and  the  lye.  To  prevent 
thickening  (bunching),  about  2$  of  salt  is  added  as  soon 
as  the  stock  and  lye  combine.  Enough  lye  is  then  added 
to  give  tlie  snap  a  slightly  sharp  taste,  and  then  it  is 
separated  by  means  of  about  2,400  lbs.  of  salt.  Next  the 
rosin  is  added-  and  enough  steam- is  turned  on  to  keep 
the  soap  continually  in  motion  and  to  prevent  the  rosin 
from  sticking  to  the  bottom.  After  about  three  hours 
of  boiling  the  rosin  will  be  dissolved  and  with  this  the 
firs!  day's  boiling  is  finished.  Next  morning  the  waste 
lye  is  run  off  to  the  glycerine  department  and  will  be 
absolutely  free  from  alkali.  Next  6,000  lbs  of  20°  lye 
are  gradually  run  into  the  kettle,  boiled  well  through, 
and  then  the  cocoanut  oil  is  added  while  continuing  the 
steam  briskly:  from  time  to  time  some  salt  is  added  to 
prevent  the  soap  from  closing  too  much  and  frothing.  At 
the  same  time,  while  steadily  boiling,  about  14,000  lbs. 
of  20°  lye  are  gradually  run  in,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  all  the  cocoanut  oil  is  in  the  kettle,  the  soap  is 
slightly  weak,  hut  has  absorbed  all  of  the  lye.  Now  fol- 
lows about  half  an  hour's  boiling  in  order  to  fully  com- 
bine the  alkali  and  then  the  soap  is  grained  with  salt. 
During  the  afternoon  the  waste  lye  is  run  off;  it  also  is 
free  from  caustic  alkali  and  can  lie  used  for  the  recovery 
cf  the  glycerine. 

Steam  is  again  turned  on  and  20°  lye  is  carefully 
added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  soap  is 
slightly  open  ;  boiling  is  then  continued  for  several  hours 
and  after  that  enough  lye  is  added  in  several  successive 
amounts  to  separate  the  soap  entirely  and  form  a  clear 
lye. 

Next  morning  the  waste  lye  is  run  off;  it  is  very  alka- 
line and  is  saved  for  use  in  killing  fat  for  lower  grade 
soaps. 

Steam  is  now  turned  on  (and,  if  desired,  scraps  and 
nigi'e  from  last  boil  are  added.  These  will  he  melted 
after  boiling  for  about  two  hours).     Enough  water  is 
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added  now  to  close  the  soap  so  that  a  sample  will  slide 
off  a  hot  paddle  in  a  continuous  mass.  At  this  point 
there  is  added  2  lbs.  of  chlorophyll,  dissolved  previously 
in  hot  soap  solution,  and  when  this  is  evenly  distributed 
through  the  soap,  the  kettle  contents  are  left  to  them- 
selves for  three  days.  The  object  of  the  chlorophyll  is 
to  counteract  the  color  of  the  rosin. 

After  a  rest  of  three  days  there  results  a  soap  contain- 
ing about  0-6  to  Q-1fo  of  free  alkali ;  if  left  in  this  state  it 
would  sweat  markedly  and  would  not  be  of  that  degree 
of  neutrality  demanded  of  a  good  soap.  To  obviate  this, 
a  process  of  neutralization  by  means  of  cocoanut  oil  is 
the  next  step.  For  this  purpose  a  certain  quantity  of 
melted  cocoanut  oil  is  added  to  the  soap  in  the  crutcher 
just  before  framing.  The  frames  are  of  a  size  to  take 
in  1,400  lbs  of  soap.  It  is  best  to  calculate  the  necessary 
quantity  of  cocoanut  oil  on  the  basis  of  the  free  alkali 
present :  but  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  nice  calcu- 
lations, it  may  suffice  to  use  2  lbs.  of  cocoanut  oil  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  soap;  more  than  3  lbs.  will  rarely  be 
needed. 


Seed  Oils  in  the  United  States. 

(Prom  a  Report  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
The  United  States  'has,  within  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, become  by  far  the  heaviest  producer  of  oleaginous 
seeds  in  the  world.  This  has  been  wholly  due  to  the 
utilization  of  the  cotton  seed  crop  and  the  expansion  of 
flaxseed  cultivation.  Previous  to  these  developments 
little  attention  was  paid  in  this  country  to  this  class 
of  agriculture.  None  of  that  great  variety  of  purely 
oil-yielding  seeds,  the  oils  of  which  are  of  well  known 
edible  and  industrial  importance  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  indigenous  to  the  United  States ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  of  tastes  and  customs  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a  heterogenous  immigration,  little 
or  no  effort  was  made  to  transplant  them  for  their  oil- 
yielding  properties.  In  fact,  it  is  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  oleaginous  seed  plants  also  yield  valu- 
able fibers  that  their  cultivation  was  originally  under- 
taken in  this  country.  Textile  materials  being  a  prime 
necessity  of  civilized  people,  the  flax  plant  was  one  of 
the  first  agricultural  products  introduced  into  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  cotton  plant  is  believed  to  be  indige- 
nous to  the  New  as  well  as  to  the'  Old  AVorlcl.  With  the 
exception  of  the  castor  beans,  the  culture  of.  which  is  a 
specialized  industry  in  a  few  Western  states,  cotton  and 
flax  are  the  only  oleaginous  seed  plants  that  have  ever 
been  utilized  to  a  notable  extent  in  the  United  States  for 
oil-making  purposes.  Oil  has  been  manufactured  in  re- 
cent years,  it  is  true,  from  corn,  but  only  as  a  by-product 
of  the  glucose  industry.  Hemp,  which  is  raised  exten- 
sively in  Pviissia  for  the  oil  from  its  seed,  and  peanuts, 
large  quantities  of  whfch  are  imported  into  Prance  from 


Senegal  and  the  East  Indies  for  manufacture  into  oil. 
are  also  raised  in  the  United  States,  but  not  because  of 
their  oleaginous  properties !  and  the  small  esteem  in 
which  the  like  properties  of  flax  and  cotton  were  origi- 
nally held  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  two  and  a 
half  centuries  after  the  settlement  of  this  country  flax 
was  cultivated  chiefly  and  cotton  exclusively  for  the 
value  of  the  fiber.  It  is  only  within  the  past  half  cen- 
tury that,  by  reason  of  an  economic  revolution  almost 
unique  in  an  age  noted  for  the  utilization  of  waste,  the 
once  most  valued  part  of  the  flax  plant  has  degenerated 
in  this  country  into  a  waste  product,  and  the  seed, 
formerly  a  secondary  consideration,  has  become  the  sole 
object  of  cultivation.  Within  the  same  period,  too,  the 
rapidly  increasing  cotton  seed  crop,  previously  only'a 
troublesome  waste  product,  has  been  made  available  as 
the  greatest  single  resoiux-e  for  oleaginous  seed  in  the 
world. 

ANIMAL  FATS  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

The  cultivation  of  sunflower  seed,  colza,  poppy  seed, 
sesamum,  ravison,  mustard  seed,  and  many  other  exclu- 
sively oil-}delding  seeds  is  a  factor  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  rural  economy  of  many  foreign  countries. 
That  none  of  these  exclusively  oil-yielding  seeds  has  ever 
been  cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  oil-making  pur- 
poses has  been  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  demand  for 
their  products.  A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  though  modified  in  recent  years,  has  been  the 
use  of  animal  fats,  both  in  domestic  and  in  industrial 
life,  for  many  purposes  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries  largely  employ  vegetable  oils.  Por  most 
industrial  purposes,  likewise,  animal  fats  havej  been 
utilized  to  a  large  extent  in  the  United  States  when  for 
the  same  purposes  vegetable  oils  were  chiefly  used  abroad. 
Until  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  the  tallow  candle  and 
animal  oils  furnished  an  illuminating  power  in  this 
country  that  in  older  ones  was,  and  to  some  extent  still 
is,  supplied  by  colza  oil  and  diverse  other  oils  of  vegetable 
origin.  For  lubricating  purposes  also  animal  fats  have 
been  extensively  used  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  United 
States  when  for  like  purposes  abroad  the  demand  has 
been  for  rape  seed  oil  or  other  vegetable  oils.  In  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  wherein  large  quantities  and  many 
varieties  of  vegetable  oils  have  always  been  utilized 
abroad,  grease  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  United 
States,  especiallv  in  the  home-made  product  of  the  farm. 

FLAXSEED  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  late  as  I860  the  quantity  of  linseed  oil  manufac- 
tured from  seed  grown  in  the  United  States  did  not 
much,  if  at  all,  exceed  1,000,000  gallons  a  year;  and: 
since  the  value  of  the  oleaginous  properties  of  the  cotton^ 
seed  crop  was  then  practically  unrecognized,  this  quan- 
tity closely  represents  the  total  output  at  that  date  of 
all  oil  made  from  home-grown  oleaginous  seed.     The  use 
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in  this  country  of  the  products  of  oil-yielding  seeds  was 
at  that  time  largely  confined  to  linseed  oil,  valuable  for 
its  use  in  paint  and  varnish.  But  the  domestic  output 
of  this  product  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
and  the  imports  of  oil  and  seed,  expressed  together  in 
terms  of  oil.  amounted  to  about  6,000,000  gallons.  Im- 
ports of  other  fixed  or  expressed  oils,  including  rape  seed; 
hemp  seed,  cocoanut  and  palm  oil,  amounted  to  less  than 
2,000,000  gallons.  The  domestic  consumption,  therefore, 
of  all  kinds  of  this  class  amounted  in  1860  to  less  than 
9,000,000  gallons.  The  marvelous  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  production  of  oleaginous  seeds  and-in  the 
consumption  of  their  oils  in  the  United  States  since  that 
date  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  annually  manufactured  from  the  domestic  crops 
of  flaxseed  and  cotton  seed  a  product  of  from  160,000,000 
to  170,00.0,000  gallons  of  oil (  three-fourths  of  which 
probably  enters  into  home  consumption. 

The  development  of  flaxseed  cultivation  on  an  impor- 
tant scale  in  the  United  States  dates  from  the  cessation 
of  the  Civil  war.     In  the  activity  of  the  westward  move- 
ment of  population,  incident  to  the  disbandment  of  the 
military  forces,  flaxseed  culture,  specialized  and  limited 
in   territorial   extent,  moved  with  the  tide  of  progress 
gradually  M-estward  and  northwestward  from  the  Ohio 
into  the  territory  then  known  as  the  West  and  Northwest. 
Virgin  soil  seemed  to  be  essential  to  its  profitable  culti- 
vation.    In  the  wake  of  agricultural  expansion  followed 
another  economic  movement,  that  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  the  building 
of  homes  and  factories,  the  ecpiipment  of  railways,  and 
tin'  growth  of  towns  and  cities — a  movement  that  gave 
great  impetus  to  flaxseed  production  in  that  it  increased 
enormously  the  demand  for  paint,  and  hence  for  linseed 
oil.  the  principal  object  of  flaxseed  cultivation..       The 
effect  was   immediately   apparent.     The   flaxseed   crop, 
which  by  1869  had  already  increased  to  1,730,000  bush- 
els, was  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  next  ten  years.     In 
1  879  it  amounted  to  7,170,000  bushels,  and  upward  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  crop  was  produced  in  the  western  states, 
manufactured  by  Western  mills,  and  consumed  in  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Alleghenies.     There  was  little  or  no 
surplus,  and  the  markets  of  the  East  were  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  imports  of  flaxseed  from  British  India.     It  was 
not  until  1891.  however,  that  the  important  point  was 
reached  in  the  history  of  the  crop  when  domestic  supply 
overtook  demand.     Begular  foreign  imports  to  Eastern 
mills  after  that  date  ceased,  and  the  United  States  took 
rank  among  exporting  nations.     Meanwhile  the  domestic 
demand  for  linseed  oil  had  greatly  increased  (  but  the 
domestic  production  of  flaxseed  more  than  kept  pace  with 
this  increased  demand.     The  crop  of  1903  amounted  to 
27,300,000  bushels,  or  764,400  tons,  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  average  exports  of  the  previous  five 


years  had  amounted  to  upward  of  3,000,000  bushels  an- 
nually, this  crop  came  upon  markets  heavily  overloaded 
with  the  surplus  of  the  two  proceeding  years.  TlTe  in- 
dustrial demand  for  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  limited  to  the  domestic  demand  for  oil,  the 
export  trade  in  the  manufactured  product  being  of  small 
proportion.  Potentially  the  1903  crop  represents  (after 
deducting  1,500,000  bushels  for  next  year's  seeding) 
64,450,000  gallons  of  oil,  or  fully  15,000,000  gallons 
more  than  the  country's  requirements.  The  quantity 
actually  manufactured  each  year  does  not  exceed  50.- 
000,000  gallons. 

UXITED  STATES  AS  A  PRODUCER  OF  OLEAGINOUS  SEEDS. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  rank  as 
a  producer  of  oleaginous  seeds,  however,  is  principally 
due  to  the  utilization  of  the  cotton  seed  crop,  and  is  the 
result  of  industrial  rather  than  agricultural  development. 
From  the  beginning  of  cotton  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
try cotton  seed  had  been  in  weight  a  relatively  important 
but  in  value  a  worthless  product  of  the  cotton  belt.  Con- 
stituting in  weight  two-thirds  of  the  seed  cotton  as 
picked  from  the  boll,  each  annual  increase  in  valuable 
cotton  lint  resulted  in  a  double  increase  of  worthless 
cotton  seed.  And  a  few  years  previous  to  the  Civil  war 
something  like  2,000,000  tons  of  this  useless  and  cumber- 
some product  was  a  result  of  each  year's  harvest.  Be- 
yond the  small  quantities  used  for  cattle  feeding  and 
fertilizing,  there  was  probably  little  thought,  less  pros- 
pect, of  its  profitable  utilization.  The  economic  field 
that  it  was  afterward  to  share  as  a  cooking  oil  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  was  completely  filled  in. the  one 
case  by  lard  and  in  the  other  by  other  greases.  More- 
over, the  building  up  of  an  export  trade  was  debarred  by 
the  liability  of  the  seed  to  heat  in  transportation.  Cot- 
ton seed  oil  was  then  manufactured  in  Europe  from 
seed  imported  from  Egypt;  and  a  few  sporadic  attempts, 
probably  based  on  the  hope  of  an  export  trade  in  cotton 
seed  oil,  were  made  to  establish  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Civil  war  checked  whatever  chance  there  might 
have  been  of  success. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
cotton  production  regained  the  ground  lost  during  the 
war  and  the  utilization  of  the  enormous  waste  repre- 
sented by  the  seed  became  a  subject  of  renewed  interest. 
With  the  prospect  of  millions  of  tons  of  raw  material 
produced  without  the  cultivation  of  a  single  additional 
acre  of  land(  without  the  employment  of  additional  la- 
bor, or  the  investment  of  additional  capital  over  and 
above  that  required  for  the  production  of  the  staple,  cot- 
ton presented  an  alluring  field  for  exploitation.  A  few 
mills  were  erected  late  in  the  sixties,  equipped  with 
hydraulic  presses  identical  with  those  then  in  common 
use  in  the  North  for  the  expression  of  oil  from  flaxseed. 
Probably  the  utilization  of  waste  was  the  most  active 
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principle  underlying  the  early  experiments.  Contrary  to 
what  had  been  the  case  with  linseed  oil,  no  important 
domestic  demand  pre-existed  for  the  cotton  seed  product. 
Unadapted  to  general  illuminating  and  lubricating  pur- 
poses, deficient  in  the  drying  properties  essential  to  its 
use  in  paint,  its  edible  properties  unknown,  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  seemed  limited.  Interest  became  centered  in 
the  export  trade.  The  foreign  demand  increased  with 
each  successive  year,  and  soon  became  the  chief  support 
of  the  new  industry.  In  1879-80  the  quantity  of  cotton 
seed  oil  manufactured  in  the  United  States  had  increased 
to  about  9,000,000  gallons;  and  the  importance  of  the 
export  trade  was  apparent  in  the  fact  that  almost  7,000,- 
000  gallons  were  shipped  abroad  against  a  little  over 
2,000,000  gallons  consumed  at  home 

In  the  following  year  the  discovery  was  made  that 
cotton  seed  oil  mixed  with  certain  animal  fats  made  an 
acceptable  and  valuable  substitute  for  lard.  This  gave 
an  immediate  impetus  to  the  industry  and  eventually 
resulted  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  Southern  states.  A  domestic  demand  sprang 
up  that  absorbed  practically  the  entire  output  of  the 
then  existing  mills,  and  foreign  trade,  as  a  result  of  the 
active  domestic  competition,  dwindled  to  insignificant 
proportions.  In  1881-82  the  output  of  cotton  seed  oil 
increased  to  about  12,000,000,  and  in  1882-83  to  about 
15,000,000  gallons.  Of  these  quantities,  11,000,000  and 
nearly  15,000,000  gallons  respectively  were  taken  by  the 
home  trade.  The  combined  exports  of  the  two  years 
amounted  to  only  1,129,160  gallons.  Prom  the  date  of 
this  discovery  began  a  period  of  activity  in  this  industry 
that  has  continued  almost  without  abatement  up  to  the 
present  day.  New  mills  were  constructed  year  after 
year  throughout  the  South,  until  they  now  number  up- 
ward of  600.  The  quantity  of  cotton  seed  utilized,  which, 
previous  to  1881,  had  never  amounted  to  one-tenth  of  the 
total  crop,  has  increased  until  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
average  crop  is  now  converted  into  valuable  products; 
this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  cotton  seed  has  meanwhile  increased  in  about  the  same 
proportions.  New  uses  found  from  time  to  time  for 
cotton  seed  oil  have  given  additional  stimulus  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  demand.  A  few  years  after  the 
decline  in  the  export  trade  in  1882  it  was  restored  to  its 
old  proportions.  Meanwhile  the  domestic  trade,  primar- 
ily as  a  result  of  the  demand  from  packing  houses,  was 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  1893-94  exports  had 
increased  to  15,000,000  gallons ;  the  domestic  demand  in 
the  same  year  absorbed  about  -10,000,000  gallons. 

Between  1894-95  and  1902-03  the  production  of  cotton 
seed  oil  in  the  United  States  was  doubled.  In  the  for- 
mer year  arose  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  this  prod- 
uct in  Europe.  In  1898-99  it  culminated  in  exports  of 
upward  of  50,000,000  gallons,  domestic  demand  in  the 
meantime  averaging  about  40,000,000  gallons.     This  re- 


markable increase  in  the  foreign  trade  attracted  to  the 
industry  new  capital  and  enterprise  and  resulted  in  a 
period  of  the  greatest  activity  in  the  erection  of  mills 
known  in  its  history.  Since  1898-99  exports  have  de- 
clined irregularly,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1902-03  they 
amounted  to  only  35,642,994  gallons.  But  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  has  increased  steadily  and  is  estimated  to 
have  amounted  in  1902-03  to  a  total  of  from  110,000,000 
to  115,000,000  gallons.  Of  this  enormous  output,  the 
domestic  demand  absorbed  from  75,000,000  to  80,000,000 
gallons. 

The  production  of  flaxseed  and  cotton  seed — the  two 
crops  practically  constituting  the  oleaginous  seed  crop  of 
the  United  States — now  aggregates  annually  upward  of 
5,500,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  with  every  500- 
pound  bale  of  cotton  picked  there  is  gathered  one-half 
ton  of  seed,  and  hence  a  cotton  crop  of  10,000,000  bales 
indicates  a  production  of  5,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed. 
The  average  annual  production  of  flaxseed  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  about  672,000  tons.  A  10,000,000 
bale  cotton  crop  and  an  average  production  of  flaxseed 
therefore  result  in  an  output  of  5,672,000  tons  of  olea- 
ginous seed. 

Although  statistics  upon  the  production  of  the  many 
varieties  of  oleaginous  seeds  in  the  principal  producing 
countries  are  incomplete,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  exceeds  the  combined  crops 
of  any  other  two  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
not  all  of  the  United  States  crops  is  utilized  for  oil- 
making  purposes.  Probably  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  seed  crop  finds  its  way  to  the  oil  mills,  and  of 
late  years  there  has  been  an  overproduction  of  flaxseed. 
But,  assuming  that  3,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed  are  now 
annually  converted  into  ail,  and,  putting  the  average 
quantity  of  flaxseed  crushed  annually  during  the  past 
five  years  at  500,000  tons,  the  total  crush  of  these  seeds 
may  be  conservatively  estimated  at  3,500,000  tons. 
Whether  considered  separately  or  collectively,  these  fig- 
ures' indicate  that  the  United  States  stands  first  among 
all  countries  as  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  producer  of 
oleaginous  seeds. 


J5he  Chemical  Factor  in 
Human  Progress. 

(Continued.) 
For  a.  number  of  years  chemists  have  been  laboring 
to  produce  substances  and  study  their  properties.  In 
this  way  a  vast  number  of  compounds  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  the  list  is  now  yearly  added  to  at  a  rate 
that  makes  one's  head  ache.  The  chemist  interests 
himself  chiefly  with  their  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties, and  as  to  their  proper  position  in  the  particular 
classes  to  which  they  belong.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands   of   such    substances    have    been    created,    or    dis- 
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covered,  by  the  chemist,  and  but  a  very  small  number 
of  them  have  as  yet  been  applied.  The  study  of  their 
physiological  properties  will  afford  work  for  a  legion 
of  physiologists.  Take  ether  and  chloroform  as  in- 
stances. How  hard  it  is  to  imagine  a  time  when  an- 
esthesia was  unknown.  Think  of  being  unable  to  over- 
come pain  !  Of  course  the  introduction  of  these  agents 
met  with  opposition.  Some  said  it  was  wrong  to  pre- 
vent pain,  as  others  thought  it  a  sin  to  use  an  um- 
brella because  the  rain  was  intended  to  wet  us,  or  to 
insure  one's  life  because  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  But  in  time  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were 
dispelled  and  the  world  came  to  know  one  of  the  greatest 
<!.  --ings  that  science  has  bestowed  upon  humanity.  The 
pain  and  suffering  that  these  agents  have  saved  human- 
ity is  incalculable.  Operations,  which  years  ago  would 
have  been  regarded  as  madness,  are  now,  by  their  use, 
of  common  occurrence.  There  are  thousands  of  sub- 
stances whose  physiological  properties  have  not  yet  been 
i'  -ii id.  It  may  lie  that  among  all  these  substances  we 
may  find  ones. that  will  directly  affect  each  function 
and  organ  in  our  bodies.  Physicians  have  as  yet  but 
barely  enti  red  this  field  of  physiological  research;  and 
unfortunately  their  labors  are  hampered  in  certain  places 
by  the  attacks  of  the  so-called  Bestarians.  who  would  not 
permit  vivisection.  Strange  how  little  compunction 
these  people  seem  to  feel  in  allowing  the  results  ob- 
tained by  vivisection  to  be  applied  in  the  treatment  of 
their  own  families  when  sick.  The  law  of  atonement 
is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  scientific 
research.  If  certain  diseases  are  to  be  controlled,  their 
causes  discovered,  and  stamped  out,  cats  and  dogs  may 
have  to  lie  sacrificed.  We  may  wish  all  of  our  friends, 
all  the  babies  and  all  of  the  cats  and  dogs  to  live,  but 
like  many  other  things  we  would  like  to  have,  we  may 
have  to  suffer  disappointment.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
fair  sex  is  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  destruction 
of  animals.  Think  of  whal  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  birds  is  continually  going  on  that  our  fair  friends 
may  be  able  to  carry  fragments  of  the  remains  on  their 
heads.*  Even  if  the  tortures  ascribed  to  vivisection 
existed,  they  would  pile  beside  the  horrors  that  fol- 
low the  sportsman.  The  animals  and  birds  dying  in 
fevered  agony  of  peritonitis  and  being  eaten  alive  by 
ants  and  beetles  are  fully  as  heartrending  as  anything 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  vivisection  by  the  wildest 
imagination. 

Look  at  the  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  disinfectants.  .And  hero,  again,  but  an  absurdly 
small  number  of  the  vast  array  of  substances  at  our 
disposal  have  been  tried.  Many  diseases  are  commu- 
nicated by  a  kind  of  seeds,  spores  or  germs.  If  these 
seeds  can  be  killed  it  is  impossible  for  the  disease  to 
g<  1   a  foothold.     Just  as  when  the  seeds  of  a  plant  are 


killed  they  will  not  sprout.  The  following  instance  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  is  interesting. 

Some  years  ago  the  whole  city  of  Detroit  was  dis- 
infected by  Dr.  Oscar  W.  Wight,  health  officer  of  that 
city.  All  the  receiving  basins,  sewers,  etc.,  were  dis- 
infected by  copperas,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewers 
was  purified  by  hanging  in  the  manholes  iron  pails 
filled  with  burning  sulphur.  In  all,  the  amount  of 
copperas  used  by  officials  and  citizens  was  280,000 
pounds.  The  gaseous  disinfection  of  the  sewers  re- 
quires about  three  tons  of  roll  bimstone.  The  total 
expense  for  the  complete  disinfection  of  the  sewers 
(75,000  pounds  of  copperas  and  6,000  pounds  of  sul- 
phur), was  less  than  $1,300. 

After  the  first  disinfection  of  the  city,  there  followed 
a  great  abatement  of  diphtheria,  and  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  scarlet  fever.  The  second  experiment  was 
followed  by  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  diphtheria. 
Some  years  ago  I  kept  the  gutters  of  New  Brunswick, 
X.  J.,  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  bromine,  and  ob- 
tained a  marked  improvement  in  them.  These  facts 
make  one  stop  and  ponder.  If,  then,  instead  of  spend- 
ing the  money  of  a  community  in  supporting  inefficient 
officials,  ward  heelers  and  political  quacks,  a  portion  of 
it  were  expended  in  the  systematic  purification  of  the 
town,  the  death  rate  would  be  decreased;  there  would 
be  fewer  little  graves  to  dig.  But  think  of  the  astonish- 
ment of  even  a  not  unusually  common  council  if  asked 
to  appropriate,  several  times  a  year,  a  sum  of  money 
to  buy  materials  to  throw  into  the  sewers.  Diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and,  for  all  we  knoAV,  many  other  dis- 
eases, are  the  punishment  of  infractions  of  laws  or- 
dained for  our  benefit.  Official  cupidity,  negligencv  and 
ignorance  mean  more  than  bankrupt  towns,  business 
depression,  and  loss  of  confidence.  They  mean  broken 
hearts  and  bleak  graves.  The  money  received  from  poli- 
tical deals,  or  from  the  sale  of  a  vote,  is  but  poor  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  a  child.  The  increase  in  per- 
sonal responsibility  caused  by  the  increase  in  scientific 
knowledge  is  a  vast  one.  It  will  be  the  great  lever  of 
the  future. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  good  old-fashioned 
phrase,  "dispensation  of  Providence,"  as  so  often  used, 
will  have  to  he  replaced  by  the  more  easily  understood 
but  less  pleasant,  although  entirely  synonymous  words, 
"the  effect  of  ignorance,"  or  "the  punishment  of  in- 
capacity," or  again,  "the  result  of  neglect,"  or  yet  again, 
"the  spew  of  dishonesty."  In  fact,  the  object  lessons 
of  Nature  are  so  plain  that  a  philosopher  might  think 
them  to  have  been  especially  designed  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  average  politician.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
cases  at  Plymouth.  The  discharges  of  a  typhoid  patient 
were  thrown  into  .a  brook,  and  the  brook  ran  into  the 
reservoir  of  the  town.     Soon  there  were  2.000  cases  of 
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typhoid.  About  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Lausanne.  Switzerland.  Such  are  the  object  lessons 
of  Nature. 

As  chemical  knowledge  advances  and  chemists  analyze 
minerals  and  the  substances  found  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, determining  their  relations  and  properties,  classi- 
fication of  many  compounds  becomes  possible.  Many 
substances,  exclusive  of  those  found  in  animals,  have 
been  produced  by  the  chemists.  Thus  ordinary  salt  is 
the  same  substance,-  whether  extracted  from  seawater 
or  produced  by  mixing  muriatic  acid  and  soda.  But 
the  substances  found  in  animals,  that  is  in  organized 
objects,  while  they  were  analyzed  and  their  composition 
accurately  determined,  were  supposed  to  owe  their  for- 
mation to  the  action  of  some  mysterious  vital  power, 
usually  called  "vital  force."  It  was  assumed,  with  really 
no  apparent  reason  than  it  had  not  yet  been  done,  that 
it  could  not  be  possible  to  make  an  organic  substance 
artificially.  The  animal  by  reason  of  its  mysterious, 
inherent  vital  forces  must  do  that. 

There  is  a  certain  compound  called  urea  which  is 
formed  in  the  animal  system,  and  which  in  many  ways 
is  of  extreme  importance.  It  was  described  in  1773  by 
Eouelle,  and  determined  in  1790  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin.  In  every  way  it  was  then  considered  as  an 
organic  substance  par  excellence.  In  1828  the  great 
master,  AVoehler,  of  Goettingen,  made  urea  artificially 
by  heating  ammonium  cyanate,  and  the  vast  field  of 
organic  chemistry  was  opened  to  investigators.  In  1832 
Liebig  and  Woehler  published  the  results  of  their  labors 
on  benzoic  acid  and  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  letting 
in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  chemical  consti- 
tution. The  great  Berzelius  in  his  excitement  proposes 
to  call  the  new  radical  "Proin,"  from  Vroi,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  Since  this  time,  the  truly  marvelous 
structure  of  organic  chemistry  has  grown  at  a  rate  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  any  science. 
I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  expfaining  organic 
chemistry  to  the  general  reader,  for  it  is  a  wonderfully 
interesting  subject.  We  can  appreciate  its  results  al- 
though unable  in  all  eases  to  follow  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  obtained. 

There  have  been  so  many  remarkable  victories 
achieved  in  the  field  of  organic  chemistry  that  it  is 
hard  to  decide  which  to  mention.  Prominent  among 
them  are  aniline  colors.  A  more  uninviting  substance 
than  coaltar  is  not  often  found,  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  chemist  it  has  yielded  compounds  which,  by  pro- 
found study  and  skillful  manipulation,  supply  the 
world  with  colors  surpassing  in  beauty  anything  pro- 
duced by  Nature.  In  a  few  years  a  great  industry  has 
sprung  up,  employing  thousands  of  men  and  an  enor- 
"  mous  capital;  and  all  this  founded  on  a  waste  product 


which  manufacturers  were  once  at  their  wits'  end  to 
find  means  to  dispose  of. 

And,  then,  to  what  an  extent  is  the  fair  sex  indebted 
to  the  humble  chemist !  We  have  given  them  the  won- 
derful aniline  colors,  which  would  put  Solomon  in  all ' 
his  glory  to  shame,  and  compel  the  peacock  to  hide  his 
head  and  his  tail  in  bedazzled  desuetude.  We  can  make 
velvet  out  of  cotton  and  sealskin  out  of  silk.  We  can 
supply  perfumes  surpassing  the  distilled  refinement  of 
the  spices  of  Araby.  We  can  make  artificial  blushes, 
heart  palpitations,*  inflated  rubber  bosoms,  and  ala- 
baster complexions.  We  can'  make  imitation  feathers, 
or  whole  birds  if  necessary,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  floral 
and  animal  remnants  for  personal  decoration.  We  can 
change  raven  locks  to  tresses  of  glinting  gold  or  vice 
versa.  We  can  supply  eyes  of  any  shade  of  color,  as 
well  as  an}'  number  or  kind  of  teeth.  In  fact,  the 
chemist  is  to  the  girl  of  the  epoch  what  the  lamp  was  to 
Aladdin — only  more  so. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  so-called  necessities  of  life  are 
of  quite  recent  introduction.  Sugar,  for  instance,  as 
late  as  A.  D.  150  was  prescribed  by  Galen  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  in  1455  was  still  a  rarity.  In  1775  all  Eng- 
land consumed  only  20,000,000  pounds  in  the  course  of 
the  year  against  20,000,000  hundred  weight  in  1885. 
And  now  comes  the  new  sweet  substance,  saccharine, 
which  is  so  sweet  that  a  pinch  of  it  will  sweeten  a  barrel 
of  water. 

It  is  strange  to  note  what  a  power  may  be  exerted  by 
a  chemist  working  in  some  small  and  but  little  known 
■  laboratory.  Graebe  and  Liebermann  undertook  the 
study  of  alizarine,  the  coloring  matter  of  madder,  and 
soon  found  out  its  chemical  nature,  and  were  able  to 
produce  it  artificially  from  a  substance  found  in  coal 
tar.  A  manufacture  was  founded  and  madder  growing 
is  slowly  but  surely  dying  out.  Lately  Baeyer  has^un- 
(angled  the  complications  of  indigo  blue,  and  it  is  now 
but  a  matter  of  time  when  indigo  growing  will  cease 
to  be  an  industry.  Salicylic  acid,  formerly  a  rare  and 
costly  product,  has  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
through  the  labors  of  Kolbe,  who  showed  how  it  could 
be  made  cheaply  from  carbolic  acid.  And  now  a  na- 
tion can  send  its  armies  out  to  battleAn  a  region  where 
rheumatic  complaints  would  cripple  them  and  leave 
them  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  their  foes,  had  they  not 
this  power  at  their  control  to  subdue  these  diseases. 
It  is  true,  the  diplomat  utilizes  to  their  full  worth  the 
powers  at  his  disposal,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  chemist  furnishes'  him  with  many  of  his  most 
efficacious  agents. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  long  list  of  triumphs  in  organic 
chemistry  and  show  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  certain  diligent  investigators  in  this  field.     In 
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the  matter  of  the  processes  of  digestion  our  knowledge 
of  organic  chemistry  has  enabled -us  to  make  important 
progress  in  the  last  years.  We  are  now  able  to  produce 
many  new  and  valuable  forms  of  food,  especially  for 
children  and  invalids.  Thousands  of  lives  are  saved 
every  day  by  the  use  of  chemical  foods  and  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  discoveries. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  iron  and  steel.  If 
iron  contains  even  very  small  amounts  of  certain  sub- 
stances, as  phosphorus,  for  instance,  it  has  but  little 
value,  for  its  properties  arc  injured.  In  the  last  years 
a  young  English  ch<  mist  of  the  name  of  Gilchrist 
Thomas  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  phosphorus 
could  be  easily  removed  from  iron.  This  appears  to 
be  a  simple  matter,  yet  how  much  it  means.  Immense 
deposits  of  iron  ore  which  could  not  be  used,  because 
they  contained  phosphorus,  became- at  once  of  value. 
'Idio  material  wealth  of  the  country  was  immensely 
increased.  The  uses  of  iron  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
production  was  increased.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
this  untitled,  almost  unknown  young  man,*  has  done 
a-  much  or  more  for  England  than  all  her  kings, 
queens  and  aristocracy  put  together  have  accomplished 
for  her. 


Washing  Raw  Wool. 

Tin'  efficient  Mashing  or  scouring  of  the  raw  wool  is  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest  to  the  spinner  who  wants 
to  receive  his  raw  material  in  such  a  condition  as  will 
enable  him  to  spin  his  yarn  with  the  minimum  of  trouble 
and  of  waste,  and  this  desideratum  is  much  facilitated  by 
care  being  exercised  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  wool 
washing.  The  fleece,  when  clipped  from  the  sheep,  is 
naturally  dirty,  oily,  and  full  of  yolk — a  yellowish  oil  or 
fatty  substance  secreted  by  the  skin  glands,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  lubricant  for  the  fiber,  prevents,  its 
matting  or  felting  together,  and  softens  the  wool  at  the 
same  time.  It,  however,  imparts  a  certain  degree  of 
adhesiveness  that  causes  the  wool  to  take  up  soil  and 
other  kinds  of  dirt  from  the  ground  while  the  sheep  is 
pasturing. 

All  this  dirt  and  yolk  must  be  removed,  and  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  in  connection  with  the  matter :  Is  it  bet- 
ter to  wash  the  sheep  before  shearing  or  not?  Different 
opinions  have  been  expressed  on  this  point.  Eeally  the 
matter  is  one  largely  dependent  on  local  circumstances. 
For  instance,  in  regard  to  wool  of  this  country,  it  is 
preferable,  we  think,  to  shear  the  sheep  first,  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  professional  wool  washer  to  deal  with  it; 
probably  the  scouring  will  be  more  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  and  the  wool  left  in  better  condition  for  the  spinner. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  Australian  and  American 
wools,  it  would  be  better  to  wash  first,  provided  due  care 
be  taken,  because  if  the  wool  is  not  scoured,  changes 


may  take  place  during  transit,  and  the  wool  become 
stained  and  so  rendered  more  difficult  to  bleach,  while 
if  any  heating  occurs,  which  is  quite  possible,  the  texture 
of  the  fiber  may  be  damaged. 

Then  again,  the  dirt  being  removed,  there  must  re- 
sult a  saving  in  freight  between  Australia  or  America 
and  England,  and  the  wool  being  in  a  better  and  more 
presentable  condition  the  buyer  is  induced  to  give  a 
little  better  price  for  it. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  wash  the  wool  so  much  as  to 
lake  out  all  the  yolk — for  then  the  wool  is  apt  to  become 
somewhat  harsh  and  homy,  particularly  if  the  washing 
liquors  are  rather  alkaline.  Every  endeavor  should  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  wool  washer  to  retain  the  soft 
feel  and  luster  of  the  wool. 

The  wool  washer  wants  to  produce  a  clean  and  white 
wool,  but  he  must  be  careful  not  to  treat  it  in  any  way 
that  will  destroy  its  natural  properties. 

If  the  wool  comes  up  harsh  in  feel  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  there  is  most  decidedly  something  wrong  some- 
where. Generally  if  these  effects  occur,  it  may  safely  be 
put  down  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  particu- 
larly of  soda,  and  this  will  greatly  depend  on  the  kind 
of  soap  and  alkali  the  wool  washer  uses. 

The  best  soap  is  undoubtedly  a  potash  soft  soap,  but 
there  is  a  risk  of  this  being  adulterated  with  soda,  for 
by  using  the  latter  alkali  more  water  can  be  got  into  the 
soap  without  showing  it.  If  alkali  be  added  as  well  as 
soap,  an  excess  would  lead  to  this  same  defect. 

Then  again,  if  the  temperature  of  the  scouring  bath 
is  too  high  and  soda  be  present,  the  defect  is  most  likely 
to  happen,  for  the  action  of  alkali  is  very  much  intensi- 
fied. It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  soap  for  its  con- 
tents of  water,  fatty  matter,  and  alkali,  a  not  very  diffi- 
cult operation,  but  requiring  care. 

The  quality  of  the  water  used  in  the  washing  is  not 
without  some  influence  on  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
operation.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  soft  water  must 
be  used,  but  soft  water  is  not  always  available,  and  hard 
water  has  often  to  be  used. 

When  the  wool  washer  is  compelled  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  use  hard  water,  it  is  decidedly  cheaper 
and  more  preferable  to  soften  the  water  by  means  of 
a  proper  quantity  of  lime  and  soda  rather  than  to  use 
soap,  for  a  certain  amount  of  the  latter  must  be  neutral- 
ized and  destroyed  by  the  lime  salts  in  the  water  before 
the  remainder  can  exert  any  scouring  effect.  Many  forms 
of  water  softening  plant  have  been  devised  and  are  in 
use  with  excellent  results,  both  a.s  regards  economy  and 
better  execution  of  the  work  for  which  the  water  is  used. 

Where  a  proper  softening  plant  is  not  available,  the 
addition  of  4  pounds  caustic  soda  to  100  gallons  of  water 
will  soften  the  water  and  make  it  more  satisfactory  for 


washing  wool. 
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Our  Customers. 

"Most  people  imagine,"  said  a  druggist  in  the  Chinese 
district  of  New  York,  "that  a  Chinaman  uses  very  little 
medicine.  That  is  not  so;  even  a  Chinaman  must  be 
sick  some  time  or  other;  and  when  he  is  he  spares  no 
expense.    He  always  gets  the  best." 

"Still/'  said  the  skeptical  one,  "a  Chinaman  always 
prefers  Chinese  medicines,  doesn't  he?" 

"Not  necessarily.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  do  use 
their  own  Celestial  concoctions;  but  a  large  majority 
are  contented  with  the  ordinary  American  preparations. 
Probably  they  are  governed  by  the  smell  of  each  article; 
they  like  fine  perfumes,  you  know — that's  why  they  buy 
so  much  toilet  soap." 

"Soap  !"  the  skeptical  one  smiled  audibly.  "You  can't 
convince  me  that  your  Chinamen  use  anything  but  laun- 
dry soap." 

"That's  where  you  are  wrong — you  and  everybody  else. 
Do  you  know  that  the  Chinese  buy  more  toilet  soap  than 
does  the  average  American?  And  the  very  best  kind, 
too — twenty-five  cent  cakes  oftener  than  ten  or  five-cent 
ones.  Sometimes  they  will  pay  several  dollars  for  a  box 
of  fine  perfumed  soap  and  send  it  as  a  present  to  some 
relative  in  China." 

The  skeptical  one  tried  another  tack.  "I  suppose  they 
prefer  elegant  and  expensive  perfumes  also,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"Quite  right.  They  use  perfumed  water  extensively 
in  nursing  rheumatism.  Why,  a  Chinaman  will  use  a 
whole  bottle  of  Florida  water  in  washing  down  a  rheu- 
matic limb.  And  the  more  expensive  the  perfume  the 
better  they  like  it." 


Limited  Liability  Companies  and 
"Bhe  Oil  Trade  of  To-Day. 

A  PRESENT  DAY  VIEW. 

"What !  not  give  us  credit  for  a  barrel  of  oil,  and  ours 
a  limited  company !" 

"It  is  because  yours  is  a  limited  company,  sir,  that  we 
hesitate  to  give  you  credit." 

The  first  speaker  was  the  representative  of  a  company 
which  we  will  call  the  Universal  Paint,  Putty,  and  Oil 
Supply  Association,  Ltd.  His  gentlemanly  tone  and 
polite  manner  inspired  confidence,  yet  the  gentleman  he 
addressed  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"To  judge  from  your  appearance,"  continued  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  courteous  bow — he  was  the  head  of  an  old- 
established  firm  of  oil  merchants — "we  should  be  safe  to 
grant  you  individually  unlimited  credit,  but  our  ex- 
perience of  limited  companies  is  so  unfavorable  that  we 
can  only  deal  with  you  collectively  on  cash  terms." 

"You  surprise  me,"  replied  the  paint  and  putty  sup- 
plier.    "Our  object  in  registering  ourselves  as  a  limited 


company  was  to  command  confidence ;  yet  you  say  it  ex- 
cites your  suspicion." 

"Just  so,"  was  the  frank  rejomer.  "To  us  a  limited 
company  suggests  limited  means.  When  we  deal  with 
an  ordinary  customer  we  know  from  whom  to  expect 
payment,  whom  to  sue,  whose  goods  to  seize,  and  whom 
to  make  bankrupt;  but  a  limited  company  has  a  knack 
of  dissolving  into  thin  air.  There  is  an  indefinite  vague- 
ness about  its  assets,  its  preferred  creditors,  its  mortgage 
bonds,  and  its  other  liabilities,  that  to  take  proceedings 
is  often  financial  suicide.  Ah !  Mr.  X.,  is  that  you  ? 
Step  into  my  private  room  and  I'll  join  you  in  a  minute." 

This  commercial  duologue  to  which  I  had  unwittingly 
played  the  eavesdropper  interested  me  much,  so  that 
when  my  friend  joined  me  I  was  tempted  to  revert  to 
the  subject. 

"Is  it  a  fact,"  I  asked,  "that  you  view  limited  com- 
panies with  such  suspicion  ?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  prompt  reply;  "and  I  have  good 
reason.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  lost  three 
times  as  much  by  limited  companies  as  by  private  cus- 
tomers. An  ordinary  customer,  when  in  difficulties,  will 
do  his  utmost  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  His  friends  and 
relations  frequently  come  forward  and  a  substantial 
composition  or  dividend  is  often  paid.  But  with  a 
limited  company,  its  bones  are  hardly  worth  picking 
after  the  preferred  creditor's  have  been  satisfied  and  the 
lawyers  have  gorged  their  fill.  In  fact,  we  view  every 
limited  company  with  suspicion  unless  its  history  is 
known  to  us.  Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
sound — most  of  those,  for  instance,  which  have  been 
formed  for  family  reasons.  The  decease  or  retirement 
of  a  partner  may  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  capital, 
unless  means  to  retain  it  can  be  devised.  In  some  cases 
the  growth  of  a  business  will  render  its  formation  into  a 
limited  company  desirable.  A  sound  concern,  crippled 
for  want  of  capital,  may  in  this  way  obtain  means  of 
extending  and  consolidating  an  increasing  business." 

"Surely,"  I  remarked,  "these  are  legitimate  objects, 
and  ought  not  to  prejudice  a  company's  credit." 

"True,  but  these  unfortunately  are  not  always  the  real 
motives.  Registration  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to 
solely  to  protect  the  personal  effects  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I  know  companies  which  have  traded  almost 
entirely  on  'credit — in  other  words,  on  the  capital  of 
others.  We  ourselves  were  only  recently  victimized  by 
a  company,  which  was  actually  promoted  and  registered 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fraud.  .  It  was  literally  a  Long 
Firm,  Ltd.  Itsmodus  operandi  was  as  simple  as  it  was 
effective.  The  conspirators,  who  were  three  in  number, 
advertised  in  a  daily  paper  intimating  that  a  gentleman 
was  prepared  to  finance  a  business  requiring  capital. 
They  received  a  number  of  replies,  from  which  two  suit- 
ing their  purpose  were  selected.     These  two  were  decay- 
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Lng  businesses,  the  proprietor  in  each  case  being  elderly 
a  ntl  easily  induced  to  dispose  of  stock  and  good  will  at  a 
price  far  above  the  real  value.  A  small  deposit  was  paid. 
and  the  vendors  were  informed  that  the  business  would 
be  registered  as  limited  liability  companies',  and  that  the 


the  game  went  merrily  on.  and  the  rogues  might  have 
escaped  scot-free  with  their  plunder  had  they  not  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  their  articles  of  association.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  as  a  limited  company  they 
could  only  be  proceeded  against  in  a  civil  court,  a  suppo- 


balance  of  the  purcha.se  money  would  be  secured  to  the      sition  that  was  shared  by  many  of  their  victims.    Indeed 
vendors  by  mortgage  bonds  on  the  assets  of  the  company, 
hearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.     The  vendors  were  also 
induced  by  tempting  fees  to  accept  seats  on  the  board, 
which,  by  the  bye,  never  sat. 

'Tn  due  course  the  two  companies  were  registered,  and 
operations  commenced.  Letters  were  dispatched  in  all 
directions  asking  for  quotations  and  samples  of  various 
goods.  After  an  artful  interval  these  inquiries  were  fol- 
lowed  by  orders  for  goods  of  every  description,  from  pig- 
iron  to  brown  paper.  We  were  favored  with  an  order 
for  ten  barrels  of  oil.  This/'  continued  my  friend,  tak- 
ing a  letter  from  a  pigeon-hole  and  handing  it  to  me,  "is 
the  order." 

It  was  typewritten  on  good  paper,  with  the  name  of      a  case  for  f-ne  public  prosecutor  rather  than  for  private 
the  company  printed  in  bold  capitals,  in  which  the  word      acti0n?" 


there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  continued 
their  depredations  unchecked  hut  for  the  public  spirit 
of  a  prominent  member  of  the  oil  trade.  This  gentle- 
man called  a  meeting  of  creditors,  or  rather  victims,  of 
whom  there  were  over  sixty,  and  suggested  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  apathy  of  nearly  all  concerned  was  re- 
markable. Only  twelve  or  fifteen  attended  the  meeting. 
and  these  received  the  proposition  in  frigid  silence.  He 
informed  them  that  a  considerable  sum  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  prosecution,  and  asked  them  to  join  him 
in  guaranteeing  the  amount.  There  was  a  general  mur- 
mur that  it  would  he  throwing  good  money  after  bad." 
"Where  were  the  police?"  I  inquired.     "Was  it  not 


••limited"  figured  prominently. 

"The  man  who  designed  this,"  I  observed,  "deserved 
to  succeed." 

"But  look  at  this,"  said  my  friend,  taking  another 
letter  from  the  same  receptacle.  "It  is  the  reply  from 
the  other  bogus  company  to  our  inquiry  with  reference 
to  the  credit  of  the  first." 

The  "get-up"  of  this  letter  was  even  better  than  the 
other,  and  "Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  the  War. 
Office,  and  other  Government  Departments,"  was  printed 
in  bold  type  in  the  left-hand  corner,  also  the  telephone 
number  and  telegraphic  address.  It  ran  :  "Eeplying  to 
vour  inquiry,  we  give  this  company  credit  for  £200.  We 
believe  that  they  are  safe  for  a  larger  amount,  but  our 
transactions  with  them  have  not  required  credit  beyond 
this  amount." 

"Would  anyone  reading  that  letter,"  asked  my  friend, 
"suspect  collusion?  Give  them  credit,  it  virtually  says, 
for  £?00:  but  our  limited  knowledge  of  their  financial 
position,  although  satisfactory  does  not  warrant  us  in 
advising  you  to  go  further.  Another  reference  which 
they  gave  us  was  that  of  a  well-known  firm  in  the  city. 
from  whom  they  had  made  a  large  purchase.  For  this 
purchase  they  promptly  tendered  a  check  in  payment  to 
in,-pire  confidence.  This  transaction  was  a  mere  move 
in  their  game  for  reference  purposes.  This  firm  had 
known  one  of  the  vendors  as  a  respectable  man.  and 
wrote  us  to  this  effect,  adding  that  they  understood  that 
fresh  capital  had  been  introduced,  and  that  they  had  re- 
cently had  a  business  transaction  which  had  gone 
through  satisfactorily.  We  afterwards  had  the  grim  con- 
solation of  recognizing  this  firm  among  the  victims.  We, 
like  others,  sent  the  goods,  which  were  received  at  one 
•  door,  to  be  dispatched  at  another.  For  two  or  three  weeks 


"We  applied  to  the  police,"  replied  my  friend,  "but 
they  would  not  or  could  not  take  action  unless  a  private 
prosecutor  was  forthcoming.  We  then  approached  the 
public  prosecutor,  and  the  best  we  could  get  from  him 
was  a  promise  to  intervene  if  the  evidence  which  Ave  pro- 
duced justified  intervention.  Our  public-spirited  friend 
told  the  meeting  this;  also  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ex- 
pect him  to  bring  the  rogues  to  justice  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  spend  his  time  and  energy  in  a  prosecution 
which  might  not  merely  end  in  an  acquittal  but  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  action  for  damages  for  malicious  prosecu- 
tion. We* realized  that  our  friend,  as  a  business  man 
among  business  men,  was  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But 
he  appealed  to  our  sense  of  business  morality.  These 
men.  he  argued,  were  dangerous  to  the  community,  and 
if  we  let  them  escape,  emboldened  by  success,  they  would 
reappear  to  again  fleece  us.  His  eloquence  induced  a 
(r\v  of  us  to  yield  a  half-hearted  consent.  A  guarantee 
fund  was  opened,  and  he  agreed  to  undertake  the  prose- 
cution. A  warrant  was  issued,  and  the  three  men  were 
arrested,  one  foolishly  drawing  a  revolver,  an  indiscre- 
tion that  weighed  heavily  with  the  jury.  Their  defense 
was  a  denial  of  all  criminal  intent.  The  prosecution, 
they  declared,  was  instituted  vindictively  by  disappoint- 
ed creditors,  and  the  case  was  really  one  for  a  civil  court." 

"Excuse  my  interrupting  you,"  I  interposed,  "but  may 
I  ask  the  nature  of  the  charge  preferred  against  them  ?" 

"Conspiracy."  replied  my  friend,  "and  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  a  blurred  letter  in  that  letter  you  hold  in  your 
hand.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  letter 
' y!  the  tale  of  which  is  slightly  bent." 

I  referred  to  the  letter,  and  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  y's  throughout  the  letter  were  all  blurred. 
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"Now  look  at  the  reply  received  from  the  other  com- 
pany with  reference  to  the  credit  of  the  first."1 

"What  a  coincidence !"  I  exclaimed.  "The  y's  are 
identical.     Why,  it  was  written  on  the  same  typewriter!" 

"Yes,  and  that  was  our  case,"  remarked  my  friend. 
"The  revolver  satisfied  the  jury,  and  the  typewriter  con- 
vinced the  judge.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  now  the 
registered  address  of  this  limited 'liability  company  is  a 
well-known  convict  establishment  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. Are  you  surprised  that  we  regard  limited  liability 
companies  with  suspicion?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "nor  am  I  surprised  that  you  sent 
away  the  universal  supplier  without  his  barrel  of  oil." 

"I  didn't,"  remarked  my  friend ;  "he  satisfied  me  that 
his  company  was  ably  managed  and  financed,  so  I  exe- 
cuted his  order." 

A  fortnight  later  I  met  my  friend  on  "change. 

"Have  you  heard  about  the  Universal  Paint,  Putty 
and  Oil  Supply  Association.  Ltd.?"  he  asked. 

"No.     What  about  it  ?" 

"It  has  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation,"  he  replied. 
"I  have  written  off  that  barrel  of  oil  as  a  bad  debt."- 
Oil  &  Colourman's  Journal. 


75he  Ammonia  Process  For  T5he 
Production  of  Soda- 
It  is  forty  years  since  the  first  Solvay  factory  was 
established  in  Belgium  after  overcoming  many  difficul- 
ties. It  was  by  attempting  to  manufacture  sesquiear- 
bonate  of  ammonia  that  the  reaction  which  produced 
soda  was  accidentally  discovered.  A  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1861,  but  when  the  process  was  about -to  be  util- 
ized practically,' it  was  discovered  that  the  same  reaction 
had  been  previously  patented  by  Turck-Dyar  and  Hem- 
ming. But  in  reality  not  one  had  been  able  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  it.  Fresnel,  the  illustrious  French 
optician,  who  had  first  made  the  discovery,  was  about  to 
render  it  practical,  when,  after  consulting  the  most  emi- 
nent chemists  of  the'period,  he  abandoned  the  idea.  The 
Leblanc  process  was  then  firmly  established. 

Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  and  England, 
but  always  without  success.  Muspratt,  the  great  English 
manufacturer,  sunk  £40,000  in  the  effort.  Grimes,  Gos- 
sage,  Dyar  and  Hehhing.  Bowker  and  Deacon  attempted 
to  make  use  of  the  reaction  industrially ;  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles that  they  met  were  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  the 
imperfection  of  the  mechanical  apparatus,  from  which 
resulted,  not  the  impossibility  of  manufacture,  but  of 
competing  in  price  with  the  Leblanc  soda. 

In  1854  Schoelsing  took  out  a  patent  in  France,  and 
later  associated  himself  with  Holland.  They  established 
a  factory  at  Puteaux,  near  Paris,  with  continuous  ap- 
paratus, but  notwithstanding  large  pecuniary  outlay,  the 
factory  was  obliged  to  close. 


Must  these  persistent  failures  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury be  attributed  to  a  constitutional  defect  ?  Many  had 
become  discouraged,  but  Solvay  had  the  tenacity  result- 
ing from  unshaken  faith  and  new  ideas.  He  was  able 
to  convince  Pimz,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  past 
exjDefience.  and  the  future  that  might  not  have  seemed 
encouraging,  Solvay  &  Co.  founded  their  establishment 
in  1863  at  Couillet,  with  the  modest  capital  of  136,000 
francs.  This  was  destined  forty  years  later  to  almost 
exclusively  supply  the  entire  world  with  soda. 

In  1865  commenced  the  incessant  struggle,  the 
changes,  the  constant  improvement  of  apparatus,  the 
series  of  accidents  incident  to  every  new  installation. 
In  1866  the  factory  produced  1,500  kilograms  per  day. 
In  1867  it  distributed  its  first  dividend,  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  1869  it  doubled  its  factory  space.  From  that  time 
the  development  was  more  rapid. 

In  1872  an  Englishman,  L.  Mond,  who  had.  treated 
the  .residues  of  the  Leblanc  soda,  foresaw  the  future  open- 
ing to  this  industry,  and  not  wishing  to  see  his  factory 
abandoned,  came  to  an  understanding  with  Solvay,  and 
established  at  Norwich,  a  factory  on  the  Couillet  model, 
opposite  a  Leblanc  factory.  From  that  time  it  was  war 
without  truce  between  the  two  processes. 

During  this  period  the  Couillet  estamlishment  was 
gradually  extended;  in  1873  the  sister  factory  at  Dom- 
basle  was  built,  and  the  Leblanc  process  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  could  not  recover.  Born  with  the  century, 
it  was  to  die  with  the  century  by  overproduction  and  by 
a  gradual  fall  in  the  price.  The  moral  of  this  short  his- 
tory is  that,  as  the  vital  competition  of  organized  beings 
assures  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  in  industry  the  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  must  survive  his  competitors.  It 
was  to  be  so  in  this  case,  because  success  rested  on  the 
fundamental  fact  that  soda  was  obtained  in  the  solid 
state  by  a  reaction,  cold,  from  the  liquid  solution  fur- 
nished almost  exclusively  by  nature,  while  the  Leblanc 
method  required  from  the  outset  sodium  chloride  in  a 
solid  state,  in  order  to  obtain  carbonate  of  soda  only  in 
the  liquid  state,  after  reactions  at  a  high  temperature. 
Besides,  our  process  was  to  become  entirely  continuous 
and  mechanical,  and  to  produce  a  precipitated  soda,  very 
pure,  and  more  and  more  demanded  in  industry.  To-day 
time  has  sealed  the  value  of  the  industrial  process  with 
ammonia,  but  it  seemed  difficult  at  first  to  foresee  this 
result. 

Two  factors  have  concurred  in  this  success.  The  faith 
to  which  I  have  referred,  which  animated  me  and  all  my 
.fellowdaborers,  especially  my  revered  brother,  who  shared 
my  own  confidence.  We  have  worked  without  relaxa- 
tion, constantly  striving  to  increase  our  knowledge,  and 
with  unceasing  courage.  Industry  is  a  perpetual  battle, 
in  which  those  who  sleep  will  perish  and  those  will  suc- 
ceed who  struggle  unremittingly,  relying  on  thoroughly 
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rational  principles.  It  is  well  to  never  abandon  a  good 
idea  in  which  one  has  faith  and  confidence.  The  diffi- 
culty is  often  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  grain 
and  the  chaff.  The  man  of  pure  science  is  sometimes  too 
strict  in  bis  judgments.  It  was  thus  that  Thenard  dis- 
couraged Fresnel,  and  that  Stas,  the  illustrious  com- 
patriot of  Solvay,  declared  the  process  to  be  too  delicate 
Eor  practice.  It  is  true  that  inventors  frequently  have 
tlw  contrary  defect,  too  much  optimism. 


T5he  Iodine  Value  of  Oils. 

BY  J.   STEWART  REMINGTON. 

The  above  determination  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  technical  examination  of  oils  and  fats, 
and  though  a  good  deal  lias  from  time  to  time  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  it  is  felt  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
in  again  returning  to  the  question  and  bringing  before 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  the  general  principles  under- 
lying the  theory  and  practice  of  this  determination,  as 
well  as  reviewing  the  various  modifications  of  the  process 
which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  scientific  journals. 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining  the 
iodine  absorption  of  oils,  viz..  Huebl's,  Wijs's  and  Wall- 
er's methods. 

In  the  original  method,  devised  by  Huebl,  the  deter- 
mination is  based  on  the  absorption  of  iodine  of  fats  and 
oils  in  an  alcoholic  solution  in  the  presence  of  mercuric 
chloride,  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  determination. 
the  following  reagents  are  required: 
( t  )  Absolute  alcohol, 
i  "3 )    Pure  chloroform. 

( 3 !  Potassium  iodide  solution.  (This  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  one  part  of  pure  potassium  iodide  in  ten 
parts  of  water,  and  should  give  no  blue  color  when  slight- 
ly acidified,  and  starch  paste  is  added  to  it.) 

(4)  A  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  made  by  dis- 
solving 25  grams  of  pure  sodium  thiosulphate  in  distilled 
water  and  made  up  to  one  litre  (1,000c. a). 

(  5  )  A  solution  of  iodine,  made  by  dissolving  25  grams 
of  resublimed  iodine  in  500  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol. 

(6)  A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 30  grams  of  the  salt  in  500  c.c.  of  absolutel  alcohol. 

(  ',  )  Starch  paste,  which  is  best  made  by  grinding  1 
gram  of  starch  with  1.0  c.c.  water  in  a  mortar,  and  pour- 
ing it  into  about  90  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  and  filtering. 
The  filtrate  should  alone  be  used,  and  the  paste  made 
fresh  every  day.  as  old  paste  will  not  do. 

It  will  be  necesasry  before  commencing  operations  to 
carefully  standardize  or  accurately  determine  the  strength 
of  the  thiosulphate  solution.  Full  details  regarding  this 
can  be  obtained  from  text-books  dealing  with  the  .subject. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  strength  of 
this  solution  diminishes  on  keeping.  With  regard  to  the 
iodine  and  mercuric  chloride  solutions,  both  should  be 


filtered  before  use.  Some  chemists  mix  these  solutions 
together,  allowing  them  to  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
while  others  follow  the  practice  advocated  by  Dr.  Lew- 
kowitsch,  of  keeping  the  solutions  separate,  and  not  mix- 
ing them  until  they  are  required  for  use.  The  mixture, 
however,  in  this  case,  must  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
By  following  this  latter  method,  little  or  no  change  takes 
place  in  the  value  or  strength  of  the  solutions,  while, 
when  mixed  together  from  the  first,  the  strength  is  more 
likely  to  diminish  on  keeping. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  the  solutions  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  the  determination  must  be  kept 
in  the  dark. 

The  determination  is  made  as  follows  : 

About  0.2  to  0.4  grams  of  the  sample  of  oil  is  accur- 
ately weighed  by  difference  into  a  flask,  of  about  300  c.c. 
of  chloroform.  When  this  has  taken  place,  25  c.c.  of  the 
iodine-mercuric-chloride  solution  is  added.  At  the  same 
time  a  blank  experiment  is  started,  using  the  same 
amount  of  chloroform  and  iodine  solution.  The  flasks 
are  then  corked  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark  for 
not  less  than  sixteen  hours.  If  the  liquid  after  this  time 
should  not  appear  a  dark  brown  color,  a.  further  25  c.c. 
of  the  iodine  solution  is  added,  and  the  liquid  left  over- 
night, but  enough  iodine  should  be  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  ensure  that  one-half  of  it  remains  unabsorbed. 
To  the  flasks  is  then  added  25  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide,  and  about  150  c.c.  of  water. 

N 

The    uncombined    iodine    is    then    titrated    with    — 

10 
sodium  thiosulphate,  the  flask  being  well  shaken  during 
the  addition  of  this  solution,  and  until  the  free  iodine 
has  almost  disappeared. 

A  little  of  the  fresh  starch  is  now  added,  and  the  thio- 
sulphate solution  drop  by  drop,  until  the  blue  coloration 
has  just  disappeared.  The  blank  experiment  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  required  in  the  first  case  deducted  from 
those  used  in  the  blank  experiment. 

If  the  sodium  thiosulphate  is  exactly  decinormal,  the 
difference   is    multiplied   by    00127.        This   gives   the 
amount  of  iodine  taken  up  by  the  same  or  oil  under  ex- 
amination— the  calculation  being  as  follows  : 
Example — 

Oil  taken  0.3  grams 

Blank  required 32.0  c.c. 

Sample  required 20.0  c.c. 

12  c.c.         12X-0127 
=.1524X100=50.8  per  cent,  iodine  absorbed. 

.3 

In  the  next  method  to  be  described,  known  a,s  Wijs's 
method,  this  depends  on  the  use  of  a  solution  of  iodine 
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monochloride  in  glacial  acetic  acid  ,and  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Dissolve  12.5  grams  of  iodine  in  one  litre  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  gently  warming  all  the  time.  When  cold, 
take  25  c.c.  and  dilute  to  200  c.c.  with  distilled  water, 
and  add  10  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  titrate 
with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  adding 
starch  in  the  same  way  as  under  Huebl's  method. 

An  apparatus  must  now  be  arranged  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  chlorine,  which  is  made  by  decomposing  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  equal  parts  of  manganese-dioxide  and 
sodium  chloride  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Heat  the 
mixture  in  a  suitable  flask,  the  chlorine  gas  being  well 
washed  by  passing  it  through  a  series  of  wash  bottles, 
containing  alternately  water  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  chloride  is  passed  at  a  steady  rate  through  the 
dark  colored  iodine  solution,  which  gradually  becomes 
lighter  in  color,  and  at  last  when  the  final  change  takes 
place,  by  the  formation  of  iodine-monochloride,  the  liq- 
uid becomes  yellow,  the  end  reaction  being  soon  deter- 
mined with  a  little  practice. 

Now  measure  out  25  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  solution  and 
acid  this,  along  with  20  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide  solution, 
400  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  titrate  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. The  amount  of  thiosulphate  used  should  be 
double  the  volume  used  by  the  iodine  solution  in  the 
previous  titration. 

This  solution  of  iodine  chloride,  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  mixed  Huebl  solu- 
tions, the  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  former  be- 
ing that  the  time  of  absorption  is  considerably  reduced. 

About  fifteen  minutes  only  is  required  by  oils  having 
a  low  iodine  absorption,  semi-drying  oils  about  thirty 
minutes,  while  more  unsaturated  oils,  such  as  linseed, 
require  about  one  hour. 

A  better  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  iodine 
monochloride  has  been  devised  by  Lewkowitseh,  by  dis- 
solving 5  grams  of  iodine  trichloride  and  5.4  grams  of 
iodine  in  500  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  These  dissolve 
to  a  clear  port-wine-colored  solution.  This  method  pos- 
sesses a  great  many  advantages  over  that  of  Huebl,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  universal  adoption  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time.  It  has  been  shown  that  light  has  little 
effect  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  Wijs's  solution. — Oils, 
Colours  &  Drysalteries. 


A  New  Odoriferous  Substance  Suitable 
For  Perfumery. 

English  patent  by  the  Fabriques  de  Produits  de  Chi- 
mie  Organique  de  Laire,  of  92  Rue  St.  Charles,  Paris. 
France. 

In  investigating  various  essential  oils  such  as  essential 
oil  obtained  from  cassia  flowers,  oil  of  ambrette  seeds, 
there  has  been  discovered  therein  and  liberated  there- 


from a  new  and  important  substance  which  is  found  to 
be  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol  (either  primary  or  secondary), 
having  the  chemical  composition  C15H2G0,  and  possess- 
ing a  very  pleasant,  sweet  and  persisting  odor  of  fresh 
flowers.  This  odor  is  not  very  pronounced  in  the  essen- 
tial oils  in  which  the  alcohol  is  present,  even  if  they  con- 
tain the  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  its  ex- 
traction remunerative,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  either  con- 
cealed by  the  stronger  or  entirely  different  smell  of  other 
bodies  present  therein,  or  that  the  alcohol  exists  in  the 
form  of  chemical  combinations  only  faintly  odorous  or 
of  an  entirely  different  odor  from  that  of  the  new  prod- 
uct itself. 

By  the  present  invention  the  alcohol  can  be  either  pro- ' 
duced  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  or  sufficiently  pure  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  may  serve  as  a  new  perfume 
by  itself  or  may  be  used  for  the  artificial  production  of 
natural  essential  oils  in  which  this  sesquiterpene  alcohol 
or  its  chemical  combinations  are  present,  or  it  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  odorous  substances  for 
entirely  novel  effects  in  perfumes  which  hitherto  could 
not  have  been  obtained.  In  both  cases  there  may  be  ob- 
tained technical  effects  different  from  those  obtained  by 
using  the  essences  from  which  this  alcohol  is  extracted. 

The  alcohol  may  be  separated  from  the  essential  oils 
in  which  it  occurs  in  a  free  state  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion, but  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  it  by  this  processs  as  a 
sufficiently  pure  product. 

To  obtain  it  readily  in  a  pure  state,  essential  oils  con- 
taining the  sesquiterpene  alcohol  are  treated  with  an- 
hydrides of  acids  such  as  pathalic  anhydride,  camphoric 
anhydride,  benzoic  anhydride  and  the  like ;  or  better,  the 
fractions  obtained  from  these  essential  oils  by  fractional 
distillation,  which  are  richest  in  this  alcohol,  such  as  the 
fractions  boiling  from  150  to  200  degrees  C.  at  20  m.m. 
pressure  or  at  a  somewhat  lower  pressure  in  the  ease  of 
essential  oils  of  higher  boiling  point,  are  subjected  to  the 
treatment  with  the  above-mentioned  anhydrides. 

The  ether-like  substances  then  obtained  are  purified 
according  to  any  well-known  process,  and  are  then  sa- 
ponified to  liberate  the  alcohol. 

Essential  oils  containing  not  only  the  free  alcohol  but 
also  derivatives  of  it  such  as  esters  capable  of  treatment 
with  alkalis  to  yield  the  free  alcohol,  are  preferably  sub- 
jected to  previous  saponification  with  an  alkali  or  an  al- 
kaline earth.  The  treatment  with  alkali  has  a  double 
effect :  first,  the  effect  of  saponification ;  and  second,  the 
effect  of  resinification  of  the  impurities  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  alcohol  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
methods  or  fractional  distillation,  etc. 

In  the  working  of  the  process  on  an  industrial  scale 
there  may  even  be  used  the  crude  product  obtained  by 
fractional  distillation  of  the  previously  saponified  sub- 
stances which  is  rich  in  the  product  sought. 
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After  the  substances  have  been-  saponified  as  described, 
and  a  ['tor  submitting  them  to  fractional  distillation  un- 
der reduced  pressure,  those  fractions  which  are  rich  in 
the  alcohol  are  purified  as  above  described,  by  treatment 
with  anhydrides  of  acids. 

When  the  essence  is  rich  in  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  it  is 
better  to  treat  it  with  an  anhydride  of  an  acid  in  pres- 
ence of  an  appropriate  solvent  and  to  operate  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  example  hereinafter  given. 

If  the  essence  is  poor  in  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  it  is 
preferable  to  treat  it  with  an  anhydride  without  a  sol- 
vent and  to  keep  the  temperature  somewhat  higher. 

The  most  advantageous  conditions  of  dilution  and 
temperature  often  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  essence  to 
be  treated,  but  a  few  trials  suffice  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions. 

In  certain  cases  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  repeat  the 
treatment  with  acid  anhydride  several  times  with  a  view 
of  a  substantially  complete  extraction  of  the  required 
alcohol  contained  in  the  essential  substance  under  treat- 
ment. A  test  made  with  the  residue  from  the  first  treat- 
ment will  show  whether  a  second  treatment  is  necessary. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  alcohol  obtained  according  to  the 
different  modes  of  treatment  hereinafter  described  is  still 
not  pure,  repeated  treatment  with  acid  anhydrides  may 
be  applied  with  advantage. 


A  New  Combined  Palm  Oil. 

MM.  Hallet  and  Sinnael  have  originated  a  process 
for  obtaining  oil  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  (Elaeis 
Guinacensis),  says  La  Revue  de  Chimie  Industrielle, 
consisting  essentially  in  treating  both  the  fibrous  pulp 
of  the  fruit  and  the  kernel  which  it  contains,  so  that  the 
oil  may  proceed  at  the  same  time  from  both. 

The  fruit  of  the  palm  tree,  from  which  this  oil  is 
extracted,  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hazel  nut,  and 
has  a  fibrous  pulp  enveloping  a  hard  shell  containing  the 
kernel. 

Hitherto  the  fibrous  kernel  has  been  treated  separated 
from  the  pulp,  in  order  to  extract  the  oil  called  palm 
oil,  and  the  oil  from  the  kernel  called  palm  oil,  which 
are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
stearine. 

The  fibrous  pulp,  which  contains  about  75  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  oil,  is  ordinarily  treated  on  the  spot  by  the 
natives  by  means  of  rudimentary  processes  and  appara- 
tus, which  do  not  permit  of  obtaining  more  than  about  a 
third  of  the  oil  contained. 

According  to  the  process  generally  employed,  the  en- 
tire fruit  is  boiled  in  water.  Afterward  it  is  beaten  up 
with  a  wooden  pestle  in  a  mortar,  in  order  to  separate 
the  pulp  from  the  kernel,  and  the  whole  is  then  boiled 
again  and  the  supernatant  oil  collected.     The  mixture 


is  drawn  off,  the  kernels  separated  by  hand  and  another 
part  of  the  oil  extracted  by  pressing  the  detached  pulp 
with  the  hand  in  a  cloth  or  net-work.  The  shell  is  then 
broken  by  hand  between  two  stones  or  otherwise,  and  the 
kernels  taken  out,  dried  and  forwarded  to  industrial  cen- 
ters to  be  treated  by  means  of  improved  processes  and 
apparatus.  They  contain  about  33  per  cent,  in  weight 
of  oil,  called  palm  kernel  oil. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  kernels  is  white,  slightly 
greenish,  while  the  palm  oil  extracted  from  the  pulp 
by  the  natives  is  orange  red,  and  should  be  bleached  pre- 
viously to  its  employment  in  soapmaking. 

The  entire  fruit  will  not  bear  a  long  voyage  without 
spoiling,  and,  as  to  the  pulp,  there  is  no  practical  method 
of  separating  the  kernel  while  preserving  its  percentage 
in  oil,  and  it  is  not  transportable  in  crates  on  account  of 
its  change  in  the  air,  and  the  transportation  in  casks  is 
too  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses and  apparatus  employed  until  lately  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  oil,  were  too  complicated  to  be  used  in 
the  countries  where  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  in  these  countries  the  new  processes 
of  direct  extraction  of  the  palm  oil  with  solvents  without 
the  employment  of  a  press,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  by  submitting  the  entire  fruit  to  treatment, 
without  separating  the  kernel  from  the  fibrous  pulp,  a 
new  oil  is  obtained,  white  and  slightly  yellowish  in  color, 
which  may  be  employed  in  stearine  and  soap  manufac- 
ture without  any  previous  preparation. 

The  process  consists  in  preserving  the  fruit,  sheltered 
from  the  air  in  silos,  until  the  time  when  a  special  fer- 
mentation -is  observed,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  in- 
creases the  yield  of  oil  by  some  5  or  6  per  cent.  The 
entire  fruit  is  then  submitted  to  appropriate  mechanical 
grinders,  and  the  product  is  treated  with  solvents,  in 
accordance  with  processes  already  in  use. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  treatment  being 
capable  of  employment  without  difficulty  in  the  localities 
where  the  fruit  is  collected,  the  mode  of  treatment  men- 
tioned presents  the  triple  advantage  of  considerably  in- 
creasing the  yield  in  oil,  of  obtaining  an  oil  free  from 
water  and  from  impurities,  and  of  reducing  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

Compared  with  palm  and  palm  kernel  oils,  extracted 
separately  from  the  pulp  and  the  kernel,  the  new  oil, 
extracted  from  the  entire  fruit,  has  the  following  dis- 
tinct characteristics: 

In  a  temperate  climate,  it  has  the  consistency  of  or- 
dinary table  butter,  while  the  palm  and  the  palm  kernel 
oils  are  of  solid  consistency.  Its  fusing  point  is  from 
28  to  30  deg.  C,  the  fusing  point  of  the  fatty  acids  is 
from  40  to  44  deg.  C.  The  yield  in  glycerine  is  8  to  9 
per  cent,  and  in  fatty  acids  95  to  96  per  cent. 

The  fusing  point  of  palm  oil  varies  from  22  to  43 
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cleg.  C,  according  to  its  source,  and  the  fusing  point  of 
the  fatty  acids  from  40  to  48  deg.  C,  its  yield  in  glyc- 
erine is  from  9  to  10  per  cent,,  and  its  yield  in  fatty  acids 
from  96  to  97  per  cent. 

The  fusing  point  of  palm  kernel  oil  is  25  to  26  deg.  C, 
and  the  fusing  point  of  its  fatty  acids  from  26  to  27 
deg.  C,  The  yield  in  glycerine  is  11  to  12  per  cent., 
and  the  yield  in  fatty  acids  91  to  92  per  cent, 

The  excess  of  the  yield  in  each  case  proceeds  from  the 
water  combined. 


A  New  Book  on  Perfumery. 

Under  the  title,  "Die  Moderne  Parfitmerie,"  there  has 
been  brought  out  a  new  work  (published  by  H.  Ziol- 
kowsky,  Angsburg,  Germany),  which  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice.  It  was  written,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
practical  men,  by  H.  Mann,  and  is  not  only  the  most 
recent  work  on  perfumery,  but  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a 
vast  improvement  over  older  books  dealing  with  the  same 
subject, 

The  book  under  consideration  is  a  work  after  our  own 
heart !  It  is  not — like  so  many  technical  books — a  mere 
imitation  of  older  works,  but  it  is  the  result  of  an  honest 
endeavor  to  present  to  the  reader  an  original  and  exact 
picture  of  actual,  modern  practice.  It  is  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  man,  and  its  aim  is  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  practical  value  to  the  manufac- 
turer. It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  a  book  appearing  on 
the  market,  at  a  time  when  most  text-books  of  all  kinds 
seem  written  for  the  purpose  of  either  extracting  money 
from  (disappointed)  buyers;  or  for  creating  some  cheap 
glory  for  an  ambitious,  but  poorly  equipped,  writer. 

This  book  is  replete  with  useful  information  and  for- 
mula1, including  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  the 
new  synthetics,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  cannot 
read  it  in  the  original  language,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
good  translator  may  be  found  to  make  possible  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  in  English.  It  comprises  over  500 
pages  and  is  sold  by  the  publishers  at  the  very  low  price 
of  M  10.00  (about  $2.50)  ;  even  with  postage  and  duty 
added,  the  cost  will  be  insignificant  compared  to  its  real 
value. 


Work  has  been  commenced  to  double  the  capacity  of 
the  soap  factory  of  James  Beach  &  Sons,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Two  four-story  brick  buildings  are  being  built 
for  the  purpose,  one  60x75  and  the  other  25x35  feet.. 


PATENTS   MS    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

42.442.  Perfumes  in  Solid,  Liquid  and  Powdered 
Form.  Richard  Hudmit.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  words  "Le  Reve." 

42.443.  Perfumes  in  Solid,  Liquid  and  Powdered 
Form.  Richard  Hudnut,  Yew  York,  Y.  Y. 
The  word  "Chrysis."  ' 

42,477.  Laundry  soap.  The  Lenox  Sprayer  and, 
Chemical  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  word 
"Please." 

LABELS. 

11.017.  Title:  "Pompeian  Massage  Soap."  (For 
Soap.)  Frederick  W.  Stecker,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11.018.  Title:  "Pompeian  Massage  Soap.  (For 
Soap.)  Frederick  W.  Stecker,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11.042.  Title:  "Sultan's  Favorite."  (For  Perfume.) 
Sowma  G.  Hayeck.  Yew  York,  Y.  Y. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  ub  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  colnmn 

Millbury,  May  2, — Dr.  A.  G.  Hurd.  chairman;  Jas. 
H.  Ferguson,  clerk,  and  Charles  C.  Longley  of  the  board 
of  health,  visited  the  works  of  the  Home  Soap  Co.,  at 
Millbury  -Junction,  this  afternoon,  to  see  how  the  busi- 
ness is  progressing,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  is 
best  to  do  about  the  petition  of  the  Grafton  Country 
Club  and  others  that  the  license  be  revoked. 

The  board  is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  there  is  a 
chance  to  take  away  the  license  each  year  or  renew  it  as 
conditions  may  call  for. 

The  board  found  the  soap  works  in  operation,  but  did 
not  find  the  neighbors  unhappy  on  account  of  it.  The 
board  will  defer  action  on  the  renewal  of  the  license  for 
a  few  clays. 


The  Larkin  Soap  Company,  of  Buffalo,  Y.  Y.,  has 
filed  plans  with  the  building  department  of  that  city  for 
a  $300,000  office  building. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  May  10. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  J.  T.  Robertson  Soap  Company,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $15,000  to  $50,000.  Among  other  business 
transacted  at  the  meeting  was  the  purchase  of  the  mill 
property  which  was  formerly  the  Childs  place,  but  was 
purchased  by  J.  T.  Robertson  several  years  ago,  from 
Mr.  Childs.  The  company  has  been  leasing  the  mill  from 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  corporation  and 
after  whom  the  company  is  named.  It  was  also  voted 
to  increase  the  size  of  this  plant  and  work  will  begin 
soon  on  plans  and  specifications.    It  is  expected  now  that 
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the  work  on  the  new  mill  will  not  begin  until  about  the 
first  of  July.  The  company  has -conducted  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  here  and  gives  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  It  is  one 
of  the  reliable  industries  ol  the  north  end.  A  number 
of  persons  aboul  town  had  Imped  that  the  increasing  of 
the  amount  of  the  capital  would  give  the  Manchester 
public  another  opportunity  for  investing  their  money, 
but  the  stock  will  be  taken  by  the  present  stockholders 
and  there  will  be  no  new  issue. 


The  Elberton  Oil  Mills,  Elherton,  Ga.,  are  installing 
a  snap  plant  in  connection  with  their  mill. 


Jeksey  City,  X.  J..  May  12.— The  B.  T.  Babbitt  Soap 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  82  Washington  Street.  Xew 
York  City,  i-  about  to  start  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
factory  buildings  on  the  eighty-seven  acres  of  land  in  the 
Township  of  North  Bergen,  which  they  purchased  on 
Dec.  4,  1903.  The  plans,  which  have  been  made  by 
Engineer  C.  0.  Aiken,  call  for  nine  buildings,  viz.,  a 
two-story  brick  building  (in  feet  wide  by  "300  feet  deep, 
to  he  known  a-  the  potash  building;  a  two-story  brick 
storage  building  60x120;  four  one-story  brick  storage 
buildings,  50x120,  50x100,  60x120  and  120x150;  a  one- 
story  brick  printing  building,  50x200;  a  one-story  brick 
soap  manufacturing  building.  150x200,  and  a  brick  of- 
fice building. 


The  Chicago  plant  of  the  Armour  Soap  Works  at  Thir- 
ty-first l'!a<e  and  Benson  Street  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
May  12th.  causing  a  loss  of  $200,000  on  building  and 
contents.  The  lire  was  lor  a  time  exceedingly  hard  to 
subdue,  and  before  it  was  under  control  a  number  of 
frame  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory  were 
damaged.  The  fire  for  a  time  threatened  to  explode  the 
largest  gas  tank  in  Chicago,  owned  by  the  Universal  Gas 
Company,  and  containing  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Thirty  engines  were  called  out.  The  cause  of  the  blaze 
is  unknown.  It  was  discovered  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building  by  a  workman,  and  then  had  good  headwav. 


A  large  part  of  the  machinery  formerly  used  at  the 
plant  of  the  Marinette  Soap  Co.  has  been  purchased  by 
the  H.  J.  Callahan  Snap  Co.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  who 
will  enlarge  their  capacity  accordingly.  J.  A.  Cannon. 
I'M-  over  25  years  soapmaker  for  the  Marinette  firm,  has 
also  gone  to  the  Green  Bav  concern. 


Worgester,  Mass.,  May  3. — W.  C.  Pierce,  for  20  years 
manager  of  the  -Terome  Marble  Company  and  of  the  J. 
Russel  Marble  Company  since  the  incorporation  of  that 
company  as  the  successors  of  the  Jerome  Marble  Com- 
pany, and  David  B.  Bice,  for  the  last  11  years  a  travel- 


ing salesman  tor  the  company,  have  bought  the  business 
of  the  Worcester  Oil  Company,  located  at  64  Park  Ave- 
nue, and  will  conduct  the  same  under  the  firm  name  of 
The  Pierce  &  Pice  Oil  Company.  They  will  manufac- 
ture the  usual  oil  stocks  and  mill  and  laundry  soaps. 

Mr.  Pierce  will  remain  with  the  J.  Russel  Marble 
Company  until  arrangements  are  made  to  fill  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rice  is  now  at  the  new  place  of  business,  and  plans 
are  being  made  for  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  present  plant. 


The  Clobe  Soap  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  has  taken  a 
lease  on  a  block  of  buildings  and  will  enlarge  plant. 


Incorporated:  Standard  Soap  Works,  Boston.  Capi- 
tal. $10,000;  par  value,  $100.  President,  Frank  A.  Ep- 
stein. Boston ;. treasurer,  Julius  Cohen,  Roxbury ;  clerk, 
David  A.  Lourie,  Chelsea;  directors,  Julius  Cohen, 
Frank  A.  Epstein,  Morris  Skibelsky,  Roxbury. 


The  American  Soap  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 


J.  O.  Draper  &  Co.,  soap  manufacturers,  Pawtueket, 
R.  I.,  were  incorporated  last  month  under  the  name  of 
the  J.  O.  Draper  Company. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  IS.— Henderson  &  Co.  have 
plans  of  extensive  alterations  to  be  made  to  Dobbins' 
soap  factory,  at  Seventeenth  and  Federal  Streets,  Cam- 
den. 


Jersey  City,  X.  J..  April  80.— There  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Jersey  City  the  Seven  Oaks  Company,  regis- 
tered office  55  York  Street.  The  concern  appears  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Colgate  concern.  The  objects  set  forth 
in  the  title  do  not  in  any  way  touch  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  but  are  of  omnibus  character  and  permit 
any  kind  of  business.  The  capital  stock,  as  in  all  nomi- 
nal concerns,  is  very  small,  being  fixed  at  $2,000  in 
shares  of  $1  each.  All  the  stock  is  subscribed  to  the 
share*  being  held  by  the  following  incorporators:  Sid- 
ney M.  Colgate,  999  shares ;  Austin  Colgate,  999  shares, 
and  Adelbert  A.  Kenvon,  8  shares.  All  the  incorpora- 
tors reside  in  the  Oranges. 

A  contract  has  been  placed  for  extensive  alterations 
and  additons  to  the  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  works  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


It  is  reported  that  Geo.  Olmstead,  a  retired  cigar  man- 
ufacturer, and  B.  H.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  Deland  & 
Gilbert  of  Branchville.  Conn.,  are  to  embark  in  soap- 
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making  in  London,  Out.  They  have  leased  the  old  Ad- 
vertiser building  on  Richmond  street,  and  carpenters  are 
remodeling  and  refitting  it  for  the  new  firm,  which  is  to 
be  called  "The  Crown  Chemical  Co." 


A  company  organized  recently  in  New  Orleans,  under 
the  name  of  the  German-American  Soap  Works,  is 
erecting  a  factory  in  that  city  and  expects  to  have  its  first 
soap  on  the  market  by  the  middle  of  next  month. 


The  soap  works  of  W.  H.  Spahn  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  have 
been  sold  to  S.  Shncker  and  Harry  Shindel. 


A  fire  was  discovered  by  the  watchman  in  the  rear  of 
the  J.  C.  Dow  Soap  factory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
the  night  of  May  16.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
incendiary  attempt  to  destroy  the  works  and  the  police 
are  at  work  on  the  case. 


The  Brown  Soap  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 


J.  E.  Butler,  of  New  Hope,  Ala.,  and  J.  M.  Kyser,  of 
Himtsville,  have  organized  a  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000  to  establish  and  operate  a  cotton  seed 
oil  mill,  fertilizer  factory,  soap  factory,  and  ginning 
plant  at  Himtsville,  Ala. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  18. — The  operation  of  the 
new  million  dollar  Proctor  &  Gamble  Soap  Plant  in 
Arrnourdale  will  begin  August  15,  according  to  W.  C. 
Proctor  of  Cincinnati,  general  -manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Proctor  and  his  father,  W.  A.  Proctor,  president 
of  the  company,  arrived  in  Kansas  City  yesterday  to 
inspect  the  plant  and  to  attend  to  private  interests. 

"We  intended  to  go  to  the  factory  this  afternoon," 
said  Manager  Proctor  at  the  Hotel  Baltimore  last  night, 
but  an  engagement  with  President  Stilwell  of  the  Orient 
railway  occupied  more  time  than  we  anticipated  and  our 
inspection  was  necessarily  postponed:  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

"The  reports  to  the  general  office  assure  us,  despite 
numerous  delays  and  mishaps,  that  we  will  be  in  shape 
to  begin  operations  the  middle  of  August.  Frank  Skill- 
man,  a  superintendent  of  the  main  factory  at  Ivorydale, 
just  out  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  City  factory.  He  will  assume 
charge  June  1  and  make  his  headquarters  here  after 
that  date. 

"Mr.  Skillman  will  have  under  him  650  men,  whose 
work  will  be  directed  through  him,  from  the  main  office 
in  Ivorydale.  He  will  superintend  both  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  different  Proctor  &  Gamble  varieties  of  soap 
and  the  refining  of  cotton  seed  oil.     When  the  Kansas 


City  branch  was  decided  upon  the  directors  figured  on 
an  output  amounting  to  $5,000,000  annually.  Since  we 
have  come  to  Kansas  City  and  talked  with  Mr.  Stilwell 
and  other  large  capitalists,  we  are  confident  the  yearly 
receipts  will  exceed  by  an  appreciable  sum  that  figure. 
It  does  not  take  one  many  hours  to  realize  that  Kansas 
City  is  destined  within  a  few  years  to  be  the  great  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  vast  Southwest  country,  and 
frankly  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  selecting  this  loca- 
tion. 

"Our  information  is  that  the  buildings  are  practically 
complete.  A  3,500  horse-power  boiler  plant  is  about 
done  and  the  installation  of  machinery  is  progressing 
rapidly  under  the  direction  of  the  Westinghouse  people 
of  New  York." 

President  Proctor  and  General  Manager  Proctor  will 
return  from  Arrnourdale  at  noon,  and  leave  for  Cincin- 
nati this  afternoon. 


The  John  Stanley  Soap  Works  on  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  City,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  27.  The  loss 
is  said  to  be  complete. 


Edward  Lipps  of  the  Christopher  Lipps  Soap  Co.  has 
just  had  an  adventure  that  he  will  remember  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  gone  fishing  with  a  brother  and  some 
friends,  and  the  party,  in  separate  boats,  was  overtaken 
by  a  severe  storm  in  Chesapeake  bay.  The  brother, 
Frederick  Lipps,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  in  a 
most  exhausted  condition  and  after  giving  the  alarm, 
organized  a  searching  party  which  started  on  a  tug 
boat  to  look  fox  Edward  Lipps. 

After  23  hours  of  exposure  to  the  elements,  the  miss- 
ing man  was  found,  unconscious,  in  his  boat  that  had 
drifted  ashore.  He  is  well  on  the  way  to  recovery,  we 
are  glad  to  learn. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


113    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  May- 

field,  Ky. 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 

318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co., 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co. , 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 


Allpine  Tar  337 
Ammonaptha  347 
Aquidneck;     F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bauty  32 
Bestever  286 
Big  Iniun  348 
Big  Luck  350 
Bi-Naptha  348 
Bleachem  Soap  341 


Blo-Re-Mo  333 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Cade-ola  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 

Cascade  16 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Coaster  32 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Cricket  Soap  Powder ;  Davis  & 

Marston,  Mew  York  City. 
Der-Foda  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 
Dylissia — Vin  lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 
Ebony  351 
Egg  Tar ;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

"Detroit,  Mich. 
Fantasy  11 
Feltine  352 
Flaco  350 
Floss  113 
Fuzz  113 
Gasene  106 
Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
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Gondola  38 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 
Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 

Soap  38 
Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 

Soap  38 
Gray- beard  3-18 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Hasn't  Scratched  Yet ;    Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
•'Hiah  5"  113 
Home  Pride  347 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Kitchnline  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  353 
La  Platte  337 
Letter  Box  38 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Marigold  106 
Milo  106 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 
Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  H.  Jndd  &  Co. 

Hamilton,  Out. 
Norway  Tar  349 
O.  K.  far  348 
(li lex  348 
Old  Man  4 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Papoose  348 
Pike  16 
Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Cbern. 

Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Polar  Bear  106 
Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 

Stecker.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Postman's  38 
Pow  Wow  348 
Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 
Puck's  Shaving  113 
Puck's  Tar  113 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quo  Yadis  337 


Raven  Tar  337 
Red  Hot  38 
Rio  Grande  337 
Rose  Blossoms  337 
Rozine— -Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Ya. 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Soapex  ;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Spotless  350 
Steamboat  350 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Tar  Egg  347 
Tarlex  34S 
Tarline  349 
The  Two  Tars  286 
Top  Notch  106 
Transparent  Brilliant  337 
Transparent  Rose  337 
Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 

Pierre,  S.  D   and  Chicago. 
Yeribest286 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Washaway— Washaway  Mfg 

Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wheel  32 
White  Linen  113 
White  Purity  349 
White  Zephyr  349 
Yellowstone  106 


Chemical  Examinations 8nd 
Advice  for  Soap  Works, 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH 


537  Nelson  St  , 
Chicago,   111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps.  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


This  illustrates  our  standard  seamless  steam  jacketed  kettle,  which 
can  be  equipped  with  various  types  of  agitators,  of  which  we  have 
a  very  large  assortment  of  patterns  This  kettle  is  absolutely  smooth, 
cast    in    one    piece,    and    guaranteed    to    stand    specified    pressures. 


Look  for  this  Trade  Mark  on  our 

Apparatus,  as  It  guarantees 

SATISFACTION. 


Write   us 

for 
particulars, 


Correspondence 


a 


pleasure. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  fi0^0 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
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fAssayers  and  Metallurgists 

Soap,  Fat  and  Oil  Chemists, 


\ 


■R8  \ 
&  HOWARD 


LABORATORY 

Duplicate  and  Control  Assays  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Nickel,  etc. 
Fluxes  and  Formulae  Furnished  with 
Metallurgical  Advice. 

Analysis  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Oils,  Greases, 
Glycerine,  etc.,  Cotton  Oil,  Soap  Stock, 
Cake,  etc.,  Products  and  By-Products 
of  Factories  and  Refineries. 
WATER  AND  COAL. 


\ Prices  on  Application, 


605-606 
Security  Building 

St.  Louis,  MoJ 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  G.  JAGOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


HIGH 
CLASS 


VACUUM   PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,  etc.  v  v 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical    process. 


American  Vacuum  Druino  Machine  Company 

Alex.  P.  Mende,  p-^^       120  Liberty  St..  New  york 
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SXJPPLEMElTTAR'y    LIST 


OF1       THE 


BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 


N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registeriDg  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUE  BBANDS  AKE  ENTEKED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


^3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  346 

344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y.         Empress  Eugenie  115 

345  ' 


;ome  Soap  Co.,  N.  i .  Empress  Eugenie  115 

olumbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g  Empire  Geranium  837 
}o.  Ltd  , New  Orleans.    Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England. 


Columb 
C 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coc«  337 
Am  ber  Rose  316 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Amy  Op  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving  S 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bells  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  (.lvcerine.3 
Bifiy-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oiid  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'ue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co 
Dayton.  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  8 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  8 

(  eske  Polski  3 

Chlorine. 340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  341) 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  345 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  8 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crvstal  Sulphur  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
C'uta  Alba  S 

Caltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


England. 
Eureka  8 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


Faeine340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
Scouring  2 
German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Bine  2 

Federal  Familv  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giaut  3 

Gloriola  2!) 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  ChiD  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hv  Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvlhvild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
llollo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Daetylis  11 

Dermicura  327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  3  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola.  BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Dnrango  Best.  Durango(Colo.)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S 
Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Ltmola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Milieus  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>'aphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Ro«e    Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old    English  Brown  Wind 
sor  846 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  'lime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conu. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lilv298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daren 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Savf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
StainoH,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Taconv  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Superior  Transpaient  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
ToulaToula.334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d' Amour  3 
Rex-  Cremo340 
Rex  Familv  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roekford  Scouring2 
Romola.8 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizen» 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3  • 

Jockey  club  3  ' 
.    ""        Violete  de  Parme  3 
Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 

Wen  del  a  3 

Whale  3 

White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

White  Rose  Honey  3 

White  Saxony  3 

White  Wonder  846 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 

Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 

World's  Fair  2 

World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 
.Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY.  ¥f  ff  ff   &   ¥f 


BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 
-STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 
VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 
CARD  CASES, 
COIN   PURSES, 
MATCH   CASES, 
CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

ENVELOPES. 


218   and   220    THIRD    STREET, 
MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being- less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  Operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factobies  and  Machinery  Foe  Sale  oe  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  ate  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  first-class,  up-to-date  laundry  and 
toilet  soap  maker;  knowledge  of  chemistry,  export  and  cotton 
seed  foots  soaps,  etc.  At  liberty  to  accept  a  position  by  May  1, 
1904.  A-l  references.  For  further  particulars  address:  P.  E.W. 
care  Michigan  Soap  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Position  Wanted:  Capable,  young  soapmaker,  German, 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  household  soap,  specially 
toilet  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  of  every  kind,  desires 
situation.  Best  references  and  testimonials.  Address:  K.  H., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  first  class  oil  and  soap  chemist,  expert 
in  refining  cottonseed  oils  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  soaps. 
Would  like  to  correspond  with  parlies  who  are  looking  for  such 
a  man.  Am  ready  to  make  change  July  1st;  have  been  in  the 
business  over  30  years,  am  in  good  health  and  strictly  sober, 
would  take  interest  in  suitable  concern.  A  good  healthy  loca- 
tion preferred.  Very  best  of  references.  Address:  W.  F.  N. 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Position  Wanted:  By  an  up-to  date  soap  maker,  25  years' 
experience  in  making  of  all  kinds  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps; 
including  all  kinds  of  textile  soaps,  chips  and  soap  powder, 
recovery  of  glycerine  from  waste  soap  lye  with  the  best  ob- 
tainable results.  Best  of  references.  Address:  F.  U.  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  thoroughly  reliable,  up-to-date  soap- 
maker,  competent  in  Laundry,  Toilet  and  Textiles.  Samples  of 
any  soap  if  desired.  Will  guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  pay. 
First-class  references  gladly  furnished.  Formulae  and  directions 
for  any  soap  furnished  by  mail.  Correspondence  held  strictly 
private.  Address:  Horace  Marble,  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  A  Soapmaker,  who  is  also  a  good  soap 
and  oil  chemist,  would  like  a  permanent  position  with  some 
progressive  firm.  Can  make  any  kind  of  toilet  or  laundry  soap 
and  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  methods  of  manufacture.  Can 
make  exceptionally  fine  soaps  from  cotton  seed  foots,  and  is 
well  trained  in  glycerin  recovery.  Cheap  firms  need  not  ans- 
wer. Address:  J.  J.  E.  B.,care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"Soap  Maker  wanted,  must  possess  good  experience  of  best 
quality  Toilet,  Shaving  and  Household  Soaps,  good  position  for 
suitable  man.     Box  30,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal." 


Wanted: — A  scientific  soapmaker,  competent  to  take  entire 
charge  of  manufacture  of  a  cold  boiled  laundry  soap.  New  fac- 
tory. Give  references,  wages  and  when  could  come.  Address. 
Manufacturer,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Soapmaker  Wanted:  We  are  desirous  of  securing  a  first-class 
soapmaker  who  has  experience  in  making  tallow  and  cotton 
seed  foot  soaps.    Address:  H.  S.  care  of  this  paper. 


SOAP  AND  CANDLE  MAKER  WANTED. 

A  new  soap  and  candle  business,  with  exceptional  opportun- 
ities, desires  to  find  an  experienced  all-around  soap  and  candle 
maker,  one  who  is  willing  to  work.  A  suitable  man,  if  he  likes, 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Address:  G.  T.  care  of 
this  paper. 


FOR    SALE. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  two  high  pressure  copper  digesters  in 
good  condition,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.  long.  Apply  to  The 
Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FORMULAE  FOR  SALE. 

Formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  soap  furnished 
at  reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Soap  manufac- 
turers who  have  spoiled  soap  on  hand  will  find  it  to  their  advant- 
age to  address:  B.  Hite  Dardley,  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PARTNER     WANTED. 

Partuer  Wanted:  Practical  Soap  Man,  Salesman  or  Superin- 
tendent, may  secure  interest  in  factory  in  fine  location  with 
good  business.  Investment  required,  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Full 
information  given  to  parties  meaning  business.  Address:  Gen- 
eral Finance  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Owing  to  the   cool   weather  prevailing  in  the  early 

spring,  the  new  crop  of  soap  brands  was  somewhat  de- 

|  |)  \ i  a  ]        layed;  but  earl)-  signs  of  an  average  harvest,  at  least. 


are  even  now  presenting  themselves. 


TJ 


% 
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In  a  recent  communication  from  United  States  Con- 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 

SUBSCRIPTION:         \ 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.0(Ka  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


Oaul-General  Bellows,  at  Yokohama,  the  attention  of 
American  manufacturers  and  inventors  is  called  to  the 
Hint  that  those  doing  business  in  Japan  are  threatened 
wifch  a  serious  state  of  affairs  owing  to  the  actions  of 
certain  persons  in  that  country  who  have  been  lately 
registering  a  number  of  the  most  famous  American 
trade  marks.  This  has  put  to  a  standstill  the  business 
covered  by  such  trade  marks  except  when  purchased 
through  the  persons  who  have  wrongfully  registered 
them. 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTR8. 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

Eighth       "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  0  1 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  0(1 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


F>>i  Rales  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
ihe  head  <  f  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.   HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  soapmaker  who  advertised  in  this  paper  last  month 
for  a  position,  received  among  other  replies  one  which 
he  returned  to  us  for  comment.  It  was  from  a  writer 
who  .stated  that  he  would  need  a  soapmaker  "in  a  few 
months,"  and  in  the  meantime  would  like  to  receive 
samples  of  such  soap  as  the  advertiser  could  make, 
"about  1^  lbs.  of  each."  Apart  from  the  fact  that  our 
correspondent  is  now  making  about  50  brands,  which 
would  mean  about  75  lbs.  of  samples,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  any  soapmaker  to  prepare  1-^  lbs.  of  every 
soap  which  he  can  make. 


However,  our  correspondent  inclined  to  tire  belief  that 
this  was  merely  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  the  asking  a 
lot  of  soap  from  every  soapmaker  looking  for  a  posi- 
tion, which  was  the  reason  why  he  asked  for  our  com- 
ment. In  this,  we  are  convinced,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
the  request  for  these  samples  comes  from  the  private 
address  of  a  member  of  a  bona  fide  soap  manufacturing- 
firm. 


Laundry  papers  contain  the  advertisement  of  a  Chi- 
cago man  who  invites  laundries  to  "Make  Your  Own 
Soap.""  Apart  from  the  testimonial  of  a  Kansas  City 
laundry,  the  advertisement  consists  of  these  statements : 

"I  have  a  system  that  is  in  use  in  many  large  laun- 
dries, also  have  a  special  galvanized  steel  tank  for  the 
purpose,  from  five  barrels  upward.  My  formula  will 
produce  the  desired  soap  in  two  hours'  time,  up  to  three 
thousand   pounds,   saving  one-third,   with   better   soap; 
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always  uniform.  The  laundryman  knows  what  that 
means.  I  sell  tanks  and  formulas  low,  where  I  do  not 
have  to  install  same.  Testimonials  verify  claims.  Also 
sell  high  test  caustic  soda  for  soap  making  (low  grade 
causes  trouble)  packed  in  air  tight  50  lb.  cans,  4  to 
case,  the  highest  test.  English  lime  in  10  lb.  cans,  2  to 
case,  both  3|  cents.  Correspondence  solicited.  All  or- 
ders shipped  same  day  received,  carload  or  case.  I  sell 
more  than  any  supply  house  in  the  country,  making  the 
trade  with  soap  business." 


Soap  manufacturers  supplying  laundries  will  look 
forward  to  some  interesting  correspondence  with  their 
customers  when  this  advertisement  begins  to  take  ef- 
fect. 


The  importation  of  all  sorts  of  luxuries  has  shown 
a  marked  falling  off  in  recent  months.  In  the  matter 
of  toilet  soaps  the  imports  for  April  last  amounted  to 
$79,916,  as  against  $87,484  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  In  classing  toilet  soap  with  luxuries,  of  course, 
reference  is  had  to  imported  toilet  soaps  only ;  those  of 
home  manufacture  are  necessities. 


The  Hazleton  (Pa.)  "Plain  Speaker"  says:  Few 
grocers  in  the  large  cities  have  any  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dous havoc  wrought  in  the  country  grocer's  soap  trade 
by  soap  premium  schemes. 

Throughout  the  interior  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  the  premium  scheme  has  practically  killed 
the  retail  soap  trade.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
grocer  to  receive  orders  for  $5,  $10  or  $15  worth  of 
groceries  which  will  not  contain  a  single  cake  of  soap. 

The  premium  distributing  companies  have  gotten  in 
touch  with  a  large  number  of  hustling  local  women 
who  form  clubs  of  ten,  each  of  whom  contributes  $1  per 
month.  This  buys  a  $10  premium  assortment  every 
month  and  the  premiums  go  to  the  different  club  mem- 
bers in  their  order.  The  lady  who  formed  the  club 
gets  something  special. 

■  Some  families  in  the  coal  regions  have  enough  soap 
stored  in  their  garrets  to  last  two  years. 

The  germ  of  premium  schemes  once  implanted  seems 
most  contagious.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  enthusiasm 
over  the  scheme  was  confined  to  Americans.  To-day. 
especially  in  the  coal  regions,  miners'  families  of  all 
nationalities  are  eagerly  buying  the  soap  and  getting 
the  premiums. 


A  press-dispatch  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  says  in  re- 
gard to  a  new  cotton  oil  mill  and  soap  and  fertilizer 
factory : 

"The  mill  will  be  operated  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  will  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 


to  him,  even  if  no  actual  profit  is  made  by  operation  of 
the  concern." 

Here  is  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  soap  busi- 
ness. First  soap  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it 
would  bring  the  manufacturer.  Then  it  was  made 
without  profit,  for  the  sake  of  the  glycerine.  Then  both 
soap  and  glycerine  were  made  without  profit,  for  the 
sake  of  working  up  tallow,  etc.,  produced  as  a  by-prod- 
uct, in  the  course  of  operating  large  establishments  pro- 
ducing much  grease  and  oil.  And  now  we  have  come 
to  a  point  where  an  entire  manufacturing  establishment 
is  to  be  operated  without  profit,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  farmer  (who  presumably  takes  stock  in  the  concern, 
else  what  could  be  the  object  of  the  operators  of  the  oil 
mill?). 

Unless  this  "is  the  limit,"  the  next  logical  step  in  this 
process  of  evolution  would  be  to  also  work  the  farmer  at 
actual  cost  of  extracting  from  him  whatever  he  contains 
of  value. 


A  month  or  so  ago  a  subscriber  asked  us  for  a  little 
information  on  a  technical  difficulty.  We  replied  "to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  now  have  before  us  a  letter  which 
concludes  with  these  words :  "Please  find  herewith 
check  for  $5.00  in  recognition  of  your  past  courtesies." 
Some  of  our  correspondence  is  very  pleasant  indeed. 


We  do  want  to  be  of  service  to  our  subscribers,  individ- 
ually and  collectively. 

In  this  aim,  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  succeed  more  or 
less  often. 

However,  there  are  a  certain  few  things  which  are 
very  frequently  asked  of  us  which  we  can  not  do. 

We  have  explained  the  conditions  in  such  eases  to  each 
of  our  friends  in  so  many  individual  letters  that  we 
hoped  every  one  in  the  trade  would  understand  them 
by  this  time. 

But  they  don*t. 

The  same  requests  are  coming  in  with  redoubled  fre- 
quency. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  receive  a  letter  in  which  there  is 
a  two  or  three  line  inquiry,  but 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  reply  in  full  to  every  such 
inquiry  in  a  personal  letter. 

Perhaps  the  following,  in  printed  form,  will  satisfy 
future  correspondents  in  place  of  written  replies. 

In  this  we  follow  the  United  States  government,  whose 
departments  have  printed  replies  to  very  many  ques- 
tions, each  beginning  in  substance  with  the  words : 

"It  is  hoped  this  printed  reply  will  be  taken  as  a 
courteous  reply  to  your  inquiry." 

In  other  words,  in  place  of  personal  letters,  we  shall 

hereafter  answer  certain  inquiries  by  sending  a  marked 

copy  of  the  following  printed  remarks : 
*     *     * 
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.Regarding  a  Soapmaker  Being  Wanted:  Every 
month  we  are  asked  by  one  manufacturer  or  another  to 
recommend  a  soapmaker  capable  of  filling  a  certain 
position.  While  at  almost  all  times  we  know  several 
soapmakers  looking  for  a  situation,  we  do  not  know 
accurately  and  in  detail  their  ability  and  character;  nor 
do  we  know  as  a- rule  just  what  are  the  demands  of  a 
given  position  on  the  ability  of  the  soapmaker.  We 
may  know  a  soapmaker  who  is  or  has  been  filling  a  re- 
sponsible position  with  great  credit,  but  whose  abilities 
are  perhaps  very  unlike  those  demanded  in  some  new 
position ! 

Again,  with  bat  occasional  exceptions,  men  looking 
for  new  positions  advertise  to  that  effect  in  the  Soap 
Journal;  our  correspondents  could  save  time  by  writ- 
ing such  advertisers  directly ;  the  latter  can  tell  them 
better  what  they  can  do,  than  we  can. 

Moreover,  a  soapmaker  who  is  employed,  but  is  look- 
ing for  a  chance  of  improving  his  position,  does  not 
]  i'.  mil  us  to  give  his  name;  he  advertises  and  you  can 
reach  him  by  writing.  We  can  not  give  you  his  name. 
J  F  we,  on  the  other  hand,  should  ask  him  to  write  you, 
it  would  appear  to  you  that  we  actually  mean  to  recom- 
mend that  particular  .soapmaker,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  can  not  do  in  many  cases. 

With  few  exceptions  soap  manufacturers  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  their  factory  and  watch  their  soap- 
makers  closely;  hence  we  can  have  no  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  ability.  We  do  know  many  men  closely 
by  their  reputation  ;  but  to  know  that  they  can  do  good 
work  in  say  laundry  or  toilet  soap,  does  not  in  itself 
justify  us  in  recommending  them  to  a  manufacturer 
who  for  all  we  know  makes — among  other  kinds — tex- 
tile soaps,  etc. 


Regardixg  a  Position  Being  Wanted  :  Quite  often 
soapmakers  write  us,  offering— instead  of  advertising  at 
a  small  cost  in  this  paper — to  pay  us  a  substantial  sum 
if  we  will  procure  them  a  position.  Evidently  they 
mean  no  harm  in  making  such  offers,  but  a  few  words 
will  make  it  plain  that  we  can  not  accept  the  latter.  To 
begin  with,  those  who  advertise  in  this  paper  for  posi- 
tions do  so  in  the  conviction  that  we  shall  treat  them 
impartially.;  it  would  be  very  unfair  for  us  to  attempt 
to  secure  the  positions  open  at  any  time  for  those  who 
secretly  pay  us  a  premium !  If  your  employer  were  to 
learn  that  our  recommendation  of  you  was  not  disinter- 
ested, but  that  the  first  month's  wages  which  he  paid 
you  secretly .  went  into  our  pocket,  we  .should  loose  a 
good  friend !  Thirdly,  we  are  busy  enough  with  things 
that  shall  secure  and  retain  us  the  good  will  and  confi- 
dence of  the  trade;  we  have  therefore  no  desire  to  med- 


dle in  what  should  be  entirely  a  matter  between  em- 
ployer and  employe. 

The  one  dollar  (or  the  fifty  cents)  which  we  charge 
for  such  an  advertisement  will  secure  you  all  the  services 
which  this  Journal  can  render  you  in  this  respect;  we 
could  do  no  more  for  $100. 

If,  after  this  explanation,  any  soapmaker  does  not 
wish  to  risk  the  small  fee  for  an  advertisement,  we  can 
have  no  interest  in  securing  him  a  position. 


Regarding  List  of  Soap  Brands  :  In  January,  1902. 
we  published  a  book  containing,  in  alphabetical  order, 
all  the  brands  of  soap  which  up  to  that,  time  we  had 
collected,  and  names  of  their  owners.  All  the  brands 
collected  since  that  time  appear  in  the  supplementary 
list  appearing  in  every  issue  of  the  Soap  Journal.  Thus 
the  original  book  of  1902  and  the  latest  copy  of  the 
Soap  Journal,  taken  together,  form  our  complete  list 
at  any  given  time. 

A  copy  of  the  list  is  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  re- 
mittance of  the  price,  $3.00. 


Improved  Plans. 

New  York,  June  1,  1904. 

Dear  Sir:  Every  year  the  indications  point  more 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  land  in  this  neighborhood  is  be- 
coming too  valuable  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
low-priced  articles. 

Our  arrangements  here  have  been  most  satisfactory 
under  a  long  and  favorable  lease  from  interests  friendly 
to  the  firm;  but.  wishing  to  provide  for  the  inevitable 
move,  as  well  as  for  our  growing  business,  we  have  been 
examining  during  several  years  past  all  possible  loca- 
tions in  or  near  this  city. 

We  have  finally  decided  upon  and  secured  land  on  the 
Jersey  City  Junction  railwa}',  where  we  will  have  the 
best  switching  facilities  and  lowest  freight  rates  and 
also  be  near  the  ferries.  Our  plans  call  for  a  six-story 
building  of  concrete  construction,  fireproof,  108  feet 
square.  There  will  he  no  buildings  adjoining  nor  in 
dangerous  proximity,  thus  assuring  us  light  from  four 
sides  and  the  lowest  insurance  rates. 

The  entire  arrangements  will  be  such  as  will  enable 
us  to  handle  our  business  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
economy  in  every  respect.  As  our  lease  of  this  building 
has  six  years  yet  to  run,  we  have  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  carry  out  our  plans,  and  will  have  .our  new 
plant  running  before  abandoning  this  one,  thus  avoid- 
ing any  interruption.     Respectfully  yours, 

Ttte  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co. 
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"Bhe  Soap  Premium. 

( From  Seif  ensieder-Zeitung. ) 

There  once  lived  a  grocer  who,  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  firm  of  Givens  &  Takem,  was  the  terror  of  all  com- 
mercial travelers;  for  be  it  known  that,  when  he  placed 
an  order  for  goods  of  any  kind,  he  insisted  first  of  all 
on  the  very  lowest  prices ;  and  although  he  paid  his  bills 
only  with  all  sorts  of  deductions  on  as  many  sorts  of 
pretenses,  his  orders  were  given  with  the  understanding 
that  in  order  to  retain  his  good  will  for  the  future  a 
personal,  private  present  of  some  kind  accompanying  the 
goods  ordered  would  be  of  importance. 

Above  this  grocery  store  there  lived  a  maid  who  was 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  the  grocer's  oldest  clerk  had  dis- 
covered this  astonishing  fact;  but  his  courting  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  the  fair  lady ;  even  his  serenading  her 
with  an  okarina,  which  he  knew  how  to  blow  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  was  unsuccessful.  Instead,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  neighbor's  son  was  a  rival,  and  a  luckier 
one  at  that.  When  he  saw  at  last  that  this  fortunate, 
detested  young  man  repeatedly  visited  the  fair  one  on 
an  evening  by  climbing  up  the  rope  of  the  elevator  (to 
gain  the  next  story  unseen  by  curious  eyes),  he  hatched 
out  a  deep,  dark  plot. 

One  afternoon  some  barrels  of  soft  soap,  long  over- 
due, had  at  last  arrived  at  the  store  and  stood  in  the 
yard,  ready  to  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  time  could  be 
found  for  the  work.  Evening  came,  the  hour  was  dark, 
and  presently  the  ever  watchful  clerk  discovered  his 
hated  rival  stealthily  creeping  past  the  window,  climbing 
up  the  elevator  rope,  and  disappearing  into  the  open 
window  of  the  second  story. 

To  rush  into  the  yard  and  open  a  barrel  of  soft  soap 
was  but  a  moment's  work;  up  the  rope  climbed  the 
grocer's!  clerk,  and  then  he  descended  again,  slowly 
greasing  the  rope  with  soft  soap  as  he  cautiously  went 
down.  At  last  he  placed  the  open  barrel  carefully  un- 
derneath and  then  hid  himself  to  watch  the  result  in 
fiendish  glee.  In  due  time  appeared  the  fortunate  lover ; 
he  grasped  the  rope,  swung  himself  out  of  the  window, 
and  shot  like  lightning  down  the  greased  rope,  landing 
with  both  feet  in  the  soap  barrel,  into  which  he  sank 
above  the  ankles.  -  Seeing  the  trap  and  hoping  to  escape 
before  his  cry  of  surprise  should  attract  witnesses,  he 
freed  himself  from  the  soap,  but  only  by  leaving  in  it 
the  beautiful  slippers  in  which  he  had  appeared  before 
his  sweetheart.  This  latter  detail,  however,  escaped  the 
attention  of  our  heavy  villain,  who  with  a  hoarse  chuckle 
rolled  the  barrel  into  the  store  and  retired  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  the  owner  of  the  store  took  occasion 

to  examine  the  soap,  to  find  cause  for  an  extra  discount 

.  from  the  bill.     Then  he  found  the  slippers  embedded 

in  the  soap.     The  clerk,  who  guessed  the  truth  at  once, 


was  frightened,  but  breathed  easier  when  the  boss  re- 
marked : 

"It's  all  right  to  send  me  a  pair  of  such  pretty  slippers 
as  a  premium,  but  putting  them  into  the  soap  is  a 
mean  trick." 


Soap  A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

In  a  book  written  in  1802  by  Hermstaedt,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Berlin,  on  the  art  of  dyeing,  there  is  a 
chapter  on  soap  which  is  very  interesting  to  read  now, 
a  century  later.     He  says : 

"Soap,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  product 
of  airy  fat  with  an  alkaline  salt.  Three  kinds  of  soap 
are  usually  distinguished,  namely,  common  or  house 
soap ;  French,  Marseilles  or  Venetian  soap,  and  black  or 
green  soap.  The  first  two  of  these  consist  of  fat  and 
soda  and  are  hard;  the  last  named  has  potash  for  a 
base  and  is  therefore  always  soft  or  smeary. 

"Common  soap,  also  known  as  tallow  soap,  is  made 
as  follows :  A  caustic  lye  is  made  from  the  ashes  of 
hard  wood  (or  from  potash),  lime  and  water.  In  the 
lye  is  dissolved,  by  boiling,  a  sufficient  amount  of  tallow 
and  then  there  is  added  to  this  solution  enough  salt  to 
separate  the  soap  in  a  solid  .state.  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  potash  with  the  tallow  a  soft  soap  is  formed ; 
but  when  the  salt  enters  the  boiling  mass,  it  gives  up  its 
sodium  to  the  fat,  while  the  potassium  joins  the  liber- 
ated hydrochloric  acid  of  the  salt  to  form  a  neutral  com- 
pound. From  the  soda  and  fat  there  thus  results  a 
solid  soap  which  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  lye  and  is 
taken  off,  dried  and  cut  into  slabs.  The  soap  can  also 
be  made  directly  from  soda,  in  place  of  potash,  and 
then  no  salt  is  needed  to  separate  it  from  the  lye.  The 
lye  left  in  the  kettle  after  removing  the  soap  is  a  combi- 
nation of  potassium  chloride  and  other  impurities  and 
much  water ;  it  is  often  used  for  cleaning  woollen  goods 
in  fulling,  but  is  of  no  real  value  and  only  dirties  the 
cloth. 

"Marseilles  soap,  also  known  as  Venetian,  French,  or 
oil  soap,  is  made  of  olive  oil  and  caustic  soda  lye.  There 
are  two  kinds,  white  and  marbled.  It  is  made  in  coun- 
tries where  olive  oil  is  cheap  and  abundant,  especially 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  France;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
made  in  these  countries  in  stone  pans. 

"The  Venetian  and  Spanish  product  is  usually  white 
in  color,  feels  fatty,  and  has  a  not  unpleasant  odor. 
Externally  it  often  has  a  gray  crust,  while  the  interior 
of  the  bar  often  looks  pale  green.  The  Venetian  soap 
commonly  has  a  colored,  marbled  look  which,  according 
to  some,  is  due  to  copper  sulphate,  while  others  attribute 
it  to  indigo  or  to  cochenille. 

"Black  or  green  soft  soap  is  made  now  of  hemp  oil, 
then  of  fish  oil,  or  sesame  oil,  and  caustic  potash  lye.  It 
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is  green  or  yellowish  and  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  Some- 
ti'.ncs  it  contains  white  dots,  caused  by  the  addition  of 
t  a  Hi':  iv.  The  chief  use  of  soap  for  dyers  is  in  washing 
and  b1  caching  silk  (for  which  purpose  Marseilles  soap 
has  been  exclusively  used),  cotton,  linen  and  washing- 
woolens. 

>fTo  pronounce  the  good  quality  of  any  soap  whatever, 
it  should  have  a  mild,  not  sharply  alkaline  taste;  it 
should  not  make  the  hands  feel  greasy;  it  should  be 
perfectly  soluble  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol.  If  it 
contains  free  soda  or  potash,  these  will  destroy  the 
goods  instead  of  merely  cleaning  them.  If  it  contains 
free  fat,  this  attaches  itself  to  the  pores  of  the  clothes 
and  keeps  them  from  taking  the  dyes  so  that  spots  result. 

"Besides  the  snaps  named,  a  special  soap  has  lately 
been  made  by  adding  to  a  boiling  caustic  potash  or  soda 
lye  as  much  waste  wool  or  even  old  woolen  cloths,  as  the 
lye  can  be  made  to  absorb;  this  solution  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  until  dry.  Such  soap  has  a  black  color 
and  is  probably  the  least  grade  of  all  soaps  for  washing 
and  bleaching  purposes." 


Sittings. 


Potash  lyje  employed  to  substitute  part  of  the  soda 
lye,  in  the  case  of  shaving  soaps,  has  a  two-fold  advan- 
tage. Besides  improving  the  texture  and  the  ready 
lathering  of  the  soap,  is  causes  the  lather  to  dry  less 
rapidly  during  shaving. 

Trade  of  the  Philippines.  The  import  and  ex- 
port trade  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  especially  the 
commerce  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1903,  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  monograph  about  to  be  published  by  the 
bureau  of  insular  affairs  of  the  War  Department.  Im- 
portant tendencies  are  noted  in  the  imports  of  a  num- 
ber of  commodities  of  special  interest  to  the  Reporter's 
readers,  particularly  in  chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  and 
dyes,  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  etc.,  while  the  develop- 
on  nt  of  the  export  trade  in  copra  and  in  cocoanut  oil 
is  significant,  especially  as  a  constantly  increasing  quan- 
tity of  these  commodities  is  being  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  In  summarizing  the  trade  of  1903  the  mono- 
graph sa\  s : 

"The  imports  into  the  Philippine  islands  in  1903 
were  valued  at  $33,811,384:,  as  compared  with  $33,- 
342,1 0(i  in  1902,  while  the  exports  of  1903  aggregated 
$3-.\3'.n;.';  L6,  as  against  $28,671,904  in  1902.  The  trade 
1  iet ween  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  incom- 
ing and  outgoing,  for  1903,  was  $16,908,520,  or  about 
2.")  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the  islands.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  were  $3,837,100,  against  $4,153,- 
174  in  1902,  a  slight  falling  off  in  value.  The  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  1903  were  $13,071,426,  against 


$11,475,948  for  1902,  an  increase  of  $1,595,478.  The 
balance  in  favor  of  the  islands  in  1903  was  $9,234,326.' 
•'A  notable  development  of  1903  was  the  increased 
export  movement  of  copra.  Cocoanut  groves,  which 
arc  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  islands,  are  planted 
200  trees  to  the  hectare  (two  and  a  half  acres).  The 
trees  bear  within  four  or  five  years  after  planting  and 
continue  to  produce  for  100  years.  A  low  price  per 
tree  for  annual  rent  is  $1  Mexican,  or  $40  gold  a  year 
pei-  acre.  Until  recent  years  but  little  attention  seems 
to  have  been  given  this  distinctive  article  of  commerce. 
its  use  being  limited  to  the  making  of  soap,  candles  and 
confectionary.  Like  hemp,  copra  is  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  the  United  States ;  nevertheless  France,  pre- 
ferring the  sun  dried  nuts,  has  taken  nearly  all  of  the 
Philippine  product  sjince  it'he  'i'ndUstfcy;  ^assumed  any 
prominence  in  the  islands,  the  copra  (cocoanut)  oil 
being  extracted  at  Marseilles,  the  ,soap  trade  center  of 
the  world;  but  according  to  recent  reports  the- world's' 
demand  for  certain  food  compounds,  such  as  vegetable, 
cocoaline,  or  other  products  with  suggestive  names,  has 
resulted  in  the  use  of  the  oil  for  that  purpose  and  the 
building  of  several  additional  factories  in  Marseilles  has 
been  necessary.  It  is  said  that' such  articles  are  sold 
at  a  gross  price  of  8  or  9  cents  per  pound  to  thrifty 
Ilollandish  and  Danish  merchants  who,  at  the  added  cost 
of  a  cent  or  two,  repack  them  in  tins  branded  'dairy 
butter,'  and  as  such  ship  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
so  perfect  is  the  present  consistency  that  the  plain  and 
unadultered  fats  now  find  as  ready  a  market  as  butter. 
An  especially  ready  sale  is  found  in  the  tropics,  where, 
by  reason  of  the  low  melting  point,  dairy  butter  can  not 
be  used  to  advantage  without  the  necessary  refrigerating 
plant.   ' 

'"The  progress  in  copra  production  and  the  saving  in 
freight  through  its  shipment  as  cocoanut  oil  should  re- 
sult in  an  influx  of  American  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  these  nuts  in  the  Philippines  and  shipping 
the  oil  to  this  country.  There  is  but  little  of  the  latter 
exported  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  the 
archipelago's  copra  coming  to  the  United  States,  while 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  is  still  but  an  infini- 
tesimal part  of  the  total ;  however,  there  are  indications 
that"  the  Philippine  product  may  figure  in  our  exports 
at  an  early  date  in  view  of  these  shipments  occurring 
in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
time  a  large  quantity  of  unshredded  copra  arriving  at 
United  States  ports  is  purchased  from  French  Oceanica, 
the  industry  being  quite  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
island  of  Tahiti.    ■ 

"Among  the  other  products  of  economic  value  in  the 
Philippines,  ilang-ilang  oil  as  an  export  amounted  to 
$123,182,  or  about  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  trade 
in   1902,  the  shipments  to  France  advancing  in  about 
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the  same  proportion.  Some  consider  the  oil  as  equal 
in  perfume  of  attar  of  roses,  and  by  the  greater  yield 
of  essence  furnished  a  less  expensive  base.  It  becomes 
a  strong  competitor  of  the  latter,  the  perfumers  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  exporting  houses  in  Manila 
shipped  nearly  $10,000  worth  last  year,  making  it  the 
base  of  some  of  their  most  expensive .  extracts.  The 
ilang-ilang  tree  grows  best  in  the  Philippines,  and  it 
takes  about  seventy-five  .  pounds  of  the  flowers,  worth 
from  8  to  15  cents  gold  per  pound,  to  yield  one  pound 
of  oil.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  $4  and  it 
readily  sells  for  $40  to  $55  in  open  market,  with  the 
supply  unequal  to  the  demand.  ■  Sapan  -n-ood,  which  is 
very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Philippines,  was 
shipped  in  larger  quantities  in  1903,  amounting  to  over 
$50,000  worth,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  previous  year.  It  goes  principally  to  Hong 
Kong  and  furnishes  a  coloring  matter  employed  in  dye- 
ing silks,  damasks  and  other  fabrics.  There  has  been 
a  general  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  indigo  leaving  the 
islands.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gums  and  resins, 
straw  goods  and  other  items  which  go  to  make  up  the 
more  restricted  fields  of  native  industry. 

"The  total  imports  of  the  class  including  chemicals, 
drugs,  paints  and  dyes  in  1903  amounted  to  $1,274,655, 
compared  with  $1,001,402  in  1902.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  this  trade  declined  materially  during 
the  year,  amounting  in  1903  to  but  $88,786,  as  com- 
pared with  $97,237  in  1902.  The  British  East  Indies, 
China  and  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  bulk  of 
these  articles  during  the  past  year. 

"In  illuminating  oil  there  seems  to  be  active  competi- 
tion between  American  and  Eussian  producers  to  secure 
the  Philippine  trade,  and  the  total  amount  going  into 
the  islands  during  the  past  three  years  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  $417,638,  to  $535,207,  to  $562,693.  Of 
these  amounts,  the  United  States  furnished  $77,342, 
$294,734  and  $276,512  respectively,  and  Russia  $266;- 
398,  $190,409  and  $256,518.  On  the  basis  reported, 
the  Pussian  has  been  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  Ameri- 
can oil,  a  difference  of  1  cent  per  gallon  being  shown  by 
the  figures  for  1903,  the  quantity  of  the  former  product 
aggregating  2,707,669  gallons,  as  against  2,642,040  gal- 
lons from  tl^e  United  States.  Purchases  of  lubricating 
oil  advanced  from  $16,315  in  1902  to  $44,765  in  1903, 
the  supply  as  heretofore  being  obtained  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the 
gains  indicated,  the  oil  trade  of  the  islands  as  a  whole 
decreased  slightly,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  heavy 
decline  in  vegetable  oils  from  $152,.000  to  $53,049  in 
1903/' 

Japanese  Soap.  Soap  making  was  unknown  in 
Japan  a  few  decades  ago,  but — like  other  things  in 
Japan — it  has  made  such  rapid  progress  that  at  the 


present  time  Japan  not  only  supplies  its  own  needs  in 
soap,  but  is  building  an  increasing  export  trade.  The 
stock  for  a  part  of  these  soaps  consists  of  the  cheap  offal 
of  the  fisheries.  Stores  display  neat  boxes  holding  each 
three  cakes  of  toilet  soap  at  the  price  (per  box)  of  9 
sin  to  1  yen,  equalling  about  7  cents  to  70  cents.  Though 
the  cheap  soaps  are,  of  course,  of  poor  quality,  it  is  said 
that  in  general  the  Japanese  soaps  are  very  creditable, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  not  be  long  in  competing 
successfully  with  the  European  products  as  far  as  East 
India.  The  exports  in  1900  amounted  to  about  $70,000, 
chiefly  to  China  and  British  India. 


Practical  Soap  Making  and 
Aids  from  Science. 

(Condensed  from  the  Seifenfabrikaut.) 

The  boiling  of  soap  is,  taken  by  itself,  one  of  the 
simplest  operations  known — from  a  chemical  point  of 
view.  But  a  certain  measure  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, technical  in  character  chiefly,  is  also  necessary  in 
practice.  Any  trained  chemist  is  capable  of  preparing 
the  products  of  saponification  in  his  laboratory — but,  to 
be  in  position  to  fill  the  place  of  the  soapmaker,  he 
still  requires  a  course  of  training  in  actual  practice.  A 
practical  soapmaker  of  experience,  but  without  scientific 
training,  will  be  a  more  useful  soapmaker  than  the  chem- 
ist who  is  a  novice  in  the  art ;  for  the  practical  points 
are  not  acquired  simply  by  studying  the  theory  and,  in- 
deed, the  technical  execution  in  the  factory  deviates 
nearly  in  every  point  from  what  pure  theory  seems  to 
prescribe  as  the  proper  means..  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
science  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  latter  is  capable 
of  yielding  very  exact  results  in  just  this  connection ; 
but,  in  practically  executing  scientific  operations  on  a 
large  scale,  there  occur  so  many  accidental  deviations 
from  the  usual,  predetermined  rules  that  they  can  not 
all  be  foreseen  in  every  case.  It  is  here  where  practice 
and  experience  come  in. 

Yet  practice  and  experience  will  be  all  the  more  effi- 
cient when  they  are  coupled  with  the  ability  to  trace,  on 
the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge,  unexpected  difficulties 
to  their  real  source,  for  in  this  way  the  remedy  for  any 
difficulty  is  at  once  evident,  without  recourse  to  experi-v 
ments  on  a  large  scale. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chemist  will  always  appear 
as  a  mere  theorist  to  the  practical  soapmaker;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  without  the  chem- 
ist's co-operation  soap  making  could  never  have  attained 
its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  that  a  further  devel- 
opment without  the  aid  of  the  chemist  is  just  about  im- 
possible. For  these  reasons  it  behooves  the  soapmaker 
to  familiarize  himself,  as  far  as  is  within  his  power, 
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with  those  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  which 
bear  on  his  own  special  work.     For  example : 

The  holder  of  a  quantity  of  grease  appears  at  the 
soap  factory  and  is  open  to  receive  an  offer  for  his  stock. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  material  ad- 
mixture of  dirt  or  water  in  the  grease  offered.  A  sample 
i-  quickly  melted  on  the  water  bath  and  a  graduated 
glass  cylimler  permits  promptly  of  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  impurities  present;  it  requires  only  a  practical  soap- 
maker,  not  a  chemist,  to  make  this  test.  But  there  are 
other  greases  (from  tanneries,  etc.)  which  may  be  dark 
and  of  strong  odor,  yet  fit  to  be  used  for  certain  soaps 
if  rightly  treated.  Again,  a  grease  may  appear  out- 
wardly of  good  quality,  dry  and  hard,  and  yet  a  proper 
examination  may  reveal  an  admixture  of  50  per  cent, 
and  even  more,  of  lime  soap  to  which  the  hardness  was 
due !  To  determine  the  actual  fat  present,  the  sample 
must  be  melted,  decomposed  with  acid,  dissolved  in 
ether,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporating 
found.  This  test  is  likely  a  little  beyond  most  practical 
soapmakcrs,  for  he  is  not  used  to  it. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  state  that,  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  soap  that  resulted  frow  working  up  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  in  other  words,  the  yield  of 
soap),  the  weighing  of  the  stock  and  again  weighing  the 
soap  obtained,  is  not  by  any  means  as  reliable  as  is  the 
determination  of  the  fatty  acid  content  of  the  soap  made. 

Again  and  again  young  soapmakers  are  perplexed  by 
untoward  accidents  which  occur  to  them  in  their  work 
at  the  kettle,  and  it  is  only  by  years  of  observation,  hu- 
miliating occurrences  and  sacrifices  that  they  finally  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  an  understanding  of  their  difficulties. 
Should  not  this  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  young 
soapmaker  to  acquire  early  the  greatest  possible  insight 
into  the  chemistry  of  the  materials  and  processes  with 
which  he  is  working? 

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  at  present  the  rich  field  which 
may  offer  itself  to  the  soapmaker  equipped  with  a  better 
scientific  understanding  of  his  calling;  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  methods  of  saponification 
now  in  use  have  not  yet  reached  their  highest  perfection 
and  that  in  the  matter  of  bleaching  and  deodorizing  fats 
much  is  still  to  be  attained. 

There  is,  even  at  this  day,  a  tendency  to  adhere  to 
old  formulas,  and  a  great  fear  of  deviating  from  the 
methods  handed  down  to  us  by  our  predecessors,  simply 
because  the  old,  well  trodden  paths  are  sure  to  lead  us 
to  our  destination.  Yet  ihesb  old  j)aths  lire  foftfcn 
round  about,  and  a  more  direct  route  would  frequently 
bring  us  to  the  point  we  aim  at  just  as  safely  and  with 
less  trouble.  But  we  must  be  "pathfinders"  to  find  the 
better  way ;  it  requires  a  better  training  in  the  scientific 
aspect  of  our  calling  to  discover  our  old  mistakes  and  the 
way  to  avoid  them.     *     *     * 


Effect  of  Perfumes  on   J5he  Color 
and  Odor  of  Soa.p. 

It  happens  at  times  that  toilet  soaps  change  their  odor 
or  their  color  in  an  undesirable  manner  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly. As  a  rule  the  causes  of  such  change  are  in  the 
soap  proper,  but  there  are  cases  where  the  perfumes  are 
at  fault. 

H.  Mann  reports  in  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  effects  of  each  separate  perfuming 
ingredient  on  the  color  of  the  soap,  as  well  as  the  lasting- 
quality  of  the  perfumes.  For  this  purpose  each  essen- 
tial oil  or  other  perfuming  material  was  added,  quite 
singly,  to  a  neutral  and  very  white  soap,  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  give  the  freshly  made  soap  a  reasonably 
strong  odor,  and  the  prepared  specimens  were  then  kept 
for  six  months.  An  examination  after  this  length  of 
time  demonstrated  that  many  perfumes  affect  the  color 
of  the  soap  materially,  and  that  many  of  them — when 
used  singly — are  rather  ineffective,  while  in  combination 
with  others  they  are  well  known  to  produce  good  and 
lasting  effects.  The  test  also  shows  which  perfumes  can 
be  safely  used  for  white  soaps.  The  following  are  the 
results  in  detail : 

The  odor  was  found  to  be 

a.  "Very  strong"  in  the  ease  of  ambrettol  and  yara- 
yara. 

b.  "Very  good"  in  the  ease  of  aubepine,  geranium 
(bourb.),  heliotropine,  irolene,  artificial  musk,  artificial 
neroli,  trefle,  sandalwood  oil,  tolu,  turanol,  vanillin,  and 
wintergreen. 

c.  "Good:"  Amanthol,  oil  hergamot,  hourbonal,  ca- 
nanga,  cumarin,  eucalyptus,  eugenol,  oil  of  pine  needles, 
geranium  (palmarosa),  oil  gingergrass,  orris  oil  (con- 
crete), iso-eugenol,  iso-safrol,  ionon,  oil  of  kuromoji, 
lavender,  lemongrass,  linaloc,  mace,  mirbane,  clove, 
nerolin,  patchouli,  balsam  peru,  oil  petitgrain,  pepper- 
mint, rose  oil  (true  and  artificial),  oil  rosewood,  rose- 
mary, sassafras,  safrol,  star  anise,  storax,  terpineol,  oil 
thyme,  verbena,  civet  (true),  oil  cinnamon  (Ceylon). 

d.  "Finer:"     Anethol. 

e.  "Weaker:"     Aspic,  fennel,  oil  jasmine,  reuniol. 

f.  "Weak:"  Amyl  acetate,  henzaldehyde,  infusion  of 
benzoin,  oil  bitter  almond,  cedar  wood,  coriander,  gerr- 
niol,  caraway,  opoponax,  ylang-ylang  (true  and  arti- 
ficial). 

g.  Infusion  of  orris  is  characterized  as  "quite  changed 
and  bad;"  true  musk  as  "weaker,  but  fine;"  muguet  as 
"good,  but  somewhat  lost;"  oil  Portugal  as  "very  weak 
and  changed." 

The  color  of  the  soap  specimens  after  six  months  is 
described  as  follows : 

a.  "Good  in  specimens  perfumed  with  amandol,  am- 
bret'tol,  amyl  acetate,  anethol,  aubepine,  henzaldehyde, 
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oil  bergamot,  bitter  almond,  cananga,  cedar  wood,  citral, 
lemon,  coriander,  eucalyptus,  fennel,  pine  needles,  gera- 
niol,  geranium  (palmarosa),  gingergrass,  infusion  of 
orris,  iso-eugenol,  iso-safrol,  ionon,  kuromoji,  linaloe, 
mace,  musk  (true),  muguet,  opoponax,  patchouly,  pep- 
permint, oil  of  rose  (true  and  artificial),  rosemary, 
trefle,  sandalwood,  sassafras,  safrol,  star  anise,  terpineol, 
thyme,  wintergreen,  ylang-ylang,  yara-yara,  civet  (true 
and  artificial). 

b.  "Gray :"  Aspic,  clove,  balsam  peru,  storax,  veti- 
ver. 

c.  "Yellowish:"  Carven,  oil  cassia,  eugenol,  geran- 
ium (bourb.),  irolene,  jasmine,  caraway,  mirbane,  musk 
(artificial),  oil  petitgrain,  oil  Portugal,  reuniol,  ver- 
bena, cinnamon  (Ceylon). 

d.  "Brownish :"     Bourbonal,  tolu,  vanillin. 

e.  Infusion  of  benzoe  is  referred  to  as  "bad"  in  color." 


Cold-Ma.de  Soap  with  Silicate. 

(Translated  from  the  Seif  ensieder-Zeitung. ) 
Among  the  many  filling  materials  employed  in  cheap- 
ening the  cold-made  cocoanut  toilet  soaps,  silicate  of 
soda  has  long  been  known.  As  compared  with  other 
fillers,  it  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  some  deter- 
gent power  of  its  own ;  it  softens  the  water  used  in  wash- 
ing. To  prevent  soaps  filled  with  this  material  from 
assuming  a  rough  appearance  and  excessive  hardness  on 
keeping,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  an  adequate  amount 
of  potash  solution,  or  to  make  a  small  additon  of  glyc- 
erine or  of  wool  fat. 

Another  important  point  in  soaps  so  made  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  and  of  the  lye  when  they  are  crutched 
together ;  there  is  a  high  degree  of  spontaneous  heat  de- 
veloped in  the  mass,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be 
crutched  until  they  are  rather  thicker  than  usual  and 
afterward  the  cooling  off  in  the  frame  should  be  rather 
favored.  Soaps  of  this  kind,  if  properly  made,  press 
well,  appear  well,  keep  well,  and  do  not  waste  excessive- 
ly in  use. 

A  suitable  formula  would  be : 
160  lbs.  cocoanut  oil. 
20  lbs.  glycerine. 
84  lbs.  38°  soda  lye. 
160  ibs.  silicate,  mixed  with 
28  lbs.  38°  soda  lye  and 
8  lbs.  30°  potash  solution. 
The  oil,  at  75  to  85°  F.,  to  which  the  glycerine  has 
been  added,  is  run  into  the  crutcher  and  the  lye  worked 
in.    When  the  mass  is  homogeneous  there  are  added  the 
previously  mixed  silicate,  lye  and  potash  solution,  and 
directly  after  these  the  color  and  perfume.    The  crutch- 
ing  is  continued  till  the  soap  is  quite  thick  and  the  soap 
then  framed  without  covering  other  than  a  thin  board. 


In  the  case  of  a  soap  made  partly  of  tallow  the  follow- 
ing proportions  are  recommended : 
150  lbs.  tallow. 
250  lbs.  cocoanut  oil. 
30  lbs.  wool  fat. 
200  lbs.  38°  soda  lye. 
400     lbs.  silicate,  with 
70  lbs.  38°   soda  lye,  and 
20  lbs.  30°  potash  solution. 
The  proceeding  is  the  same  as  before  mentioned,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  stock  in  the  crutcher  Should  be 
about  100°  F. 


Change  of  Trade  Rules. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interstate  Cotton- 
seed Crushers'  Association,  held  at  St.  Louis  early  in 
June,  certain  amendments  of  the  rules  governing  trans- 
actions in  cottonseed  products  were  passed,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  changes  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

Rule  9. — Soap  Stock.  All  sales,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  by  buyer  and  seller,  are  made  upon  a  basis 
of  50  per  cent,  fatty  acid,  not  to  fall  below  40  per  cent. 
If  containing  less  than  40  per  cent,  fatty  acid,  soap 
stock  shall  not  be  considered  merchantable.  Delivery 
to  be  made  in  iron-bound,  hard-wood  packages  or  tank 
ears.  A  contract  tank  car  of  soap  stock  shall  be  50,000 
lbs.,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Nothing  in  this  rule 
shall  be  interpreted  to  fix  the  amount  of  draft  to  be 
drawn  against  shipments  of  soap  stock. 

Rule  32. — Buyers'  Tanks.  In  case  the  buyer  fur- 
nishes tank  cars,  .shipment  of  same  by  buyer  shall  be  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Quick  shipment  of  empty  tank  cars  shall  be  with- 
in two  working  clays. 

(2)  Immediate  shipment  of  empty  tank  cars  shall  be 
within  five  working  days. 

(3)  Prompt  shipment  of  empty  tank  cars  shall  be 
within  ten  working  days. 

(4)  Specified  shipments;  tank  cars  .shall  be  forward- 
ed by  buyer  in  such  time  that  under  the  ordinary  course 
of  transportation  the  tank  cars  shall  reach  the  seller  in 
time  to  allow  him  to  make  deliveries  as  per  contract. 
In  case  the  buyer  does  not  ship  tank  cars  as  specified 
in  the  four  paragraphs  above,  the  seller  on  arrival  of  the 
tank  cars  at  his  mill,  at  his  own  option  may  or  may  not 
fill  them,  but  in  case  he  does,  shall  be  allowed  to  charge 
the  buyer  $2  per  day  for  each  tank  car  for  every  day's 
delay  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  contract  time  of  ship- 
ment (but  he  must  declare  his  intentions  in  this  regard 
within  24  hours  after  expiration  of  the  contract  time)  ; 
provided  that  the  $2  per  day  is  a  demurrage  charge  only, 
and  that  nothing  in  this  rule  may  be  taken  to  limit  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  cancellation  or  limit  the 
measure  of  damages  under  the  contract,  but  in  case  it  is 
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shown  that  the  tank  cars  were  shipped  in  due  time  as 
specified  above  and  delayed  en  route,  the  seller  must  fill 
them,  charging  the  buyer  $2  per  day  per  tank  as  speci- 
fied above,  and  buyer  must  accept  them  under  the  con- 
tract, railroad  records  to  govern  as  to  the  time  of  ship- 
ments and  deliveries  of  tank  cars.  In  case  a  tank  car  is 
disabled  or  lost  another  tank  car  is  to  be  forwarded 
promptly  by  buyer  to  take  its  place,  it  being  understood 
that  the  arrival  of  tank  cars  at  the  town  where  mill  is 
located  shall  constitute  delivery  as  specified  above. 

Rule  33. — Seller  shall,  in  all  cases,  load  tank  ears 
within  48  hours  of  arrival  at  destination  and  to  their 
full  capacity,  when  within  contract  requirements.  In 
ease  the  seller  does  not  load  the  tank  cars  within  48 
hours  alter  their  arrival  he  shall  pay  the  hiryer  $2  per 
Jay  for  each  tank  car  for  every  day's  delay  beyond  the 
48  hours.  In  this  case  destination  means  mill  when 
within  free  switching  limits  of  the  town  where  mill  is 
located.  The  converse  of  this  rule  shall  apply  "to  buyers 
handling  other  tanks  than  their  own. 

Tank  cars  delayed  during  settlement  of  dispute  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise  shall  be  subject  to  demurrage 
at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day,  less  the  customary  unloading 
time  of  48  hours,  the  party  in  error  to  pay  the  demur- 
rage. Seller  shall,  in  all  eases,  inspect  tank  cars  and 
clean  them,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer, 
charging  him  the  actual  cost  for  same. 

Rule  35. — In  all  time  contracts  it  is  understood  that  ' 
the  mill  is  to  run  to  its  full  capacity  and  to  use  every 
means  known  to  produce  goods  of  the  quality  stipulated 
when  so  named,  and  if  failure  to  do  either  or  both  of 
these  appears  intentional,  then  both  actual  and  conse- 
quential damages  may  be  awarded  by  the  arbitration 
committee. 

(2)  In  case  mill  burns  the  contract  is  void;  provided,' 
however,  that  finished  products  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  lire  covered  by  existing  contracts  and  not  burned  or 
damaged  shall  still  apply  thereon. 

"Rule  3G. — All  claims  against  shipments  of  cottonseed 
products  must  be  made  within  five  days  after  arrival  at 
American  points  of  destination  (except  claims  for  de- 
murrage on  tank  cars,  in  which  ease  30  days  shall  be 
allowed  in  which  to  file  claims)  ;  except  a  product  for 
export,  in  which  case  20  days  shall  be  allowed  after  ar- 
rival at  American  point  of  destination. 

Eule  43.  Soap  Stock. — "When  in  tank  cars,  samples 
shall  be  drawn  from  flowing  stock  at  regular  intervals 
as  tank  is  being  loaded,  in  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  seller  as  provided  in  Ride  46.  Samples  shall 
be  taken  in  the  approximate  proportion  of  2  pounds  to 
each  10  barrels  and  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  same. 
From  this  mixture  three  1-pound  samples  shall  be  taken, 
which  shall  be  hermetically  sealed  in  can  or  Mason  jar 
with  rubber  gasket.  The  first  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
buyer,  the  second  to  be  retained  by  the  seller  and  tested 


by  his  chemist,  and  the  third  to  be  retained  intact,  her- 
metically sealed  and  properly  marked  for  identification 
by  the  seller.  If  impractical  for  the  buyer  to  be  repre- 
sented when  samples  are  drawn  at  the  mill,  samples  shall 
be  drawn  by  the  buyer  at  destination  in  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  seller  or  by  a  public  inspector. 
In  the  event  of  difference  in  the  test  between  the  seller's 
chemist  and  the  buyer's  chemist,  the  third  sample  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  disinterested  chemist  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

If  in  barrels,  samples  shall  be  drawn  with  a  trier  from 
each  and  every  barrel,  and  a  gallon  sample  from  the 
mixture,  which  shall  constitute  the  test  for  the  lot,  sam- 
ples to  be  drawn  from  tanks  or  barrels  by  sampler. 

Eule  48.  Arbitration.  (1)  Arbitration  may  be  held 
at  New  York,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Chica- 
go, Dallas  and  Galveston  as  agreed  by  the  parties  at  dif- 
ference, and,  in  case  they  cannot  agree,  then  as  deter- 
mined by  the  secretary  of  the  association.  At  the  above 
mentioned  points  and  all  others,  where  application  is 
made  for  not  less  than  ten  members,  and  in  his  opinion 
it  is  advisable,  the  president  of  this  association,  as  soon 
as  convenient  after  his  election,  shall  appoint  a  perma- 
nent  committee  of  arbitration  to  consist  of  five  members, 
any  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Each  committee  shall  meet, 
upon  call  of  its  chairman,  as  often  as  is  necessary  for  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  business,  and  as  compensation  shall 
receive  for  each  such  meeting  a  fee  of  $25  to  be  divided 
as  later  provided,  together  with  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses of  the  members  actually  in  attendance  and  serv- 
ing, which  fee  shall  be  divided  equally  against  losers  in 
such  eases  as  may  be  acted  upon  at  each  meeting. 

(2)  No  change. 

( 3 )  No  change. 

(4)  No  change. 

(5)  No  change. 

(6)  No  change. 

(7)  Should  any  member  refuse  or  delay  for  three 
days  to  pay  in  full  any  award  of  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee, the  other  members  to  the  arbitration  may  report  the 
matter  to  the  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  on 
arbitration,  who  shall  at  once  proceed  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  complaint,  and  if  confirmed 
shall  at  once  notify  the  president  of  the  association,  who 
shall  immediately,  through  the  secretary,  demand  of  the 
party  at  fault  payment;  and  if  such  payment  is  not 
made  within  three  days  thereafter,  the  member  shall  be 
immediately  expelled  from  the  association,  and  the  pres- 
ident, over  his  signature,  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary, shall  so  notify  him,  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  issue  a  circular  letter  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  notifying  them  that  such  member 
has  been  expelled  from  the  association  for  not  conform- 
ing with  the  provision  of  Rule  48. 
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Leave  Perfumes  To  The  Flowers. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  Southern  paper,  the  Flori- 
da Sun,  has  an  editorial  of  rare  stupidity.  We  print  it 
below  (as  a  curiosity),  without  comment,  other  than 
to  say,  that  any  man  who  believes  and  states  openly  that 
civilized  people  have  no  practical  use  for  the  sense  of 
smell,  can  have  but  little  use  for  any  other  of  his  senses. 

Here  is  the  editorial : 

.Of  all  the  five  senses  given  to  man,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  be  of  no  practical 
use. 

Of  course  we  speak  of  civilized  man,  for  it  is  only  the 
advance  of  civilization  that  has  caused  this  sense  to  be- 
come of  no  practical  use. 

The  savage  uses  it  to  track  his  enemy,  to  detect  his 
presence,  or  to  point  out  to  him  what  to  reject  as  food. 

As  the  Creator,  who  endowed  man  with  the  faculties 
for  his  development,  must  have  intended  man  to  advance 
from  the  savage  state  and  become  civilized,  it  would 
seem  that  the  sense  of  smell  was  given  to  him  solely  for 
his  pleasure. 

Following  out  this  plan,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
created  by  the  same  infinite  power  contains  very  few 
bad  smelling  plants  compared  to  the  large  number  of 
fragrant  ones. 

Man  has  endeavored  to  help  out  nature  by  creating 
perfumes  from. animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  pander 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  only  sense  that  seems  to  have 
been  given  solely  for  pleasure. 

It  must  have  not  been  intended  for  man  to  succeed 
at  this,  for  hundreds  of  years  of  effort  have  not  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a  single  perfume  that  can  compare 
in  fragrance  to  that  of  a  rose,  a  lily,  a  pink,  and  of 
scores  of  other  plants. 

Yet  some  men  and  some  women  load  themselves  with 
these  artificial  perfumes  and  go  about  among  their  fel- 
lows reeking  with  it. 

It  is  a  habit  which  has  quite  the  contrary  effect  to 
that  intended  to  be  produced  by  its'indnlgence. 

It  offends  the  delicate  sense  given  us  for  our  pleasure 
instead  of  being  acceptable  to  it. 

The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the  necessity 
to  use  perfumes — to  disguise,  hide  or  offset  disagreeable 
odors — is  itself  enough  to  condemn  its  practice. 

Absolute  cleanliness  of  the  person  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  away  with  this  excuse. 

To  the  men  who  use  perfume  we  say : 

Use  the  bath  tub  with  plenty  of  soap  and  water  in- 
stead. 

To  the  women  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  without 
the  only  excuse  for  it  and  use  perfume  solefy  as  a.  matter 
of  choice,  we  say : 

You  are  more  attractive  without  it. 


15be  Chemical  Factor  in 
Human   Progress. 

( Continued. ) 

And  again,  now  that  we  are  coming  to  live  in  an  age 
of  steel,  note  that  steel  is  a  chemical  industry.  To 
make  steel,  we  must  decarbonize  iron  to  a  certain  point, 
and  to  do  this  economically  Bessemer  introduced  a 
method  which  revolutionized  the  whole  industry.  Can 
any  one  tell  what  the  debt  of  the  world  is  to  cheap  steel  ? 
Any  one  who  will  bear  it  in  mind  will  find  himself  giv- 
ing hundreds  of  answers  to  it.  Try  to  trace  out  for 
how  many  of  what  are  called  the  necessities  of  daily 
life  we  are  indebted  to  cheap  steel,  and  one  cannot  but 
be  surprised. 

The  subject  of  the  metals  in  general  is  worth  atten- 
tion. Chemistry  has  brought  our  means  of  extracting 
them  from  their  ores  and  their  subsequent  refinement 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  We  have  numer- 
our  alloys  which  are  of  daily  service,  as  phosphorus- 
bronze,  friction-metal,  gun-metal,  and  a  thousand  other 
useful  inventions,  all  tending  to  cheapen  articles  and, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  to  beautify  common  objects. 
Compare  the  doorknobs  and  hinges  tastefully  made  of 
bronze  with  the  common  ones  in  use  only  twenty  years 
and  we  must  never  underestimate  the  power  of  this. 
And  now  we  have  cheap  aluminium.  It  looks  as  if  this 
ago.  This  all  means,  the  art  education  of  the  people, 
may  be  the  metal  of  the  future.  Brilliant,  wonderful  in 
its  many  properties,  and  more  remarkable  still  in  the 
fact  that  every  clay-bed  is  a  mine  of  it.  How  irritating 
this  has  been  to  chemists  for  years  can  well  be  imagined. 
Incalculable  stores  of  this  beautiful  metal  all  about  us 
and  no  means  to  extract  it.  If  aluminum  can  be  modi- 
fied as  iron  now  is,  and  given  properties  akin  to  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  then  the  future  will  be  the  age  of  alum- 
inum. 

If  one  were  to  ask  how  the  state  of  civilization  of  a 
country  should  be  judged,  one  would  probably  be  told 
how  many  churches  there  were,  attention  would  be  drawn 
to  the  volume  of  business  done,  the  fine  hospitals,  the 
excellence  of  the  police,  the  commodious  jail,  the  tax 
rate  and  many  other  prominent  features  of  the  place. 
The  chemist,  however,  would  simply  determine  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  used,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  other  words,  almost  all  of  the  articles  we  use  involve 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  manufacture  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.  Tins  manufacture  is  carried  on  a 
scale  so  vast  that  a  fair  idea  can  hardly  be  given  of  it. 
Every  detail  has  been  studied  and  studied  by  scores  of 
chemists.  Each  reduction  in  the  cost  of  making  it  has 
cheapened  thousands  of  articles.  In  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching  powder  there  was  once  a  great  waste.  The 
acute  mind  of  Walter  Weldon  turned  this  loss  into  a 
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source  of  profit  and  the  price  of  chloride  of  lime  was  re- 
duced. Every  time  that  we  buy  a  piece  of  white  paper 
and  admire  its  whiteness  and  cheapness,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  indebted  to  Walter  Weldon. 

Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  paper,  note  how  striking  has 
been  the  progress.  Cheap  paper  means  cheap  books, 
cheap  newspapers,  cheap  knowledge,  education  of  the 
public.  Good  paper  preserved  eyesight.  I  need  not  say 
that  paper  is  really  a  chemical  manufacture.  But  little 
progress  would  be  made  in  turning  wood  into  paper 
without  the  chemist.  And  note  again  the  future  of  pa- 
per. We  have  paper  car  wheels,  paper  gas  pipes,  paper 
water  pipes,  paper  pails,  paper  .stoves,  paper  chimneys, 
paper  boats,  paper  forts,  etc.,  etc. 

One  of  the  very  important  results  of  the  study  of 
chemistry  has  been  the  gradual  change  of  empirical  and 
wasteful  processes  of  manufacture  into  rational  and 
profitable  methods.  Every  year  show  progress  in  in- 
creasing the  yields  of  manufactured  products,  and  also 
increase  in  purity.  Wastes  are  utilized,  manufacturing 
costs  are  decreased,  labor  is  made  more  efficient,  trade 
expands  and  profits  increase. 

In  1739  Dr.  Clayton,  Dean  of  Kildare,  first  distilled 
coal.  But  it  was  the  end  of  the  century  before  gas  was 
practically  introduced  as  an  illuminating  agent.  Im- 
agine one's  sensation  on  first  being  asked  to  put  a  net- 
work of  piping  into  one's  house  to  convey  a  combustible 
and  .poisonous  gas.  The  joints  might  not  be  tight,  the 
.cocks  might  leak;  we  might  be  poisoned  by  the  thought- 
lessness of  any  one  who  might  not  shut  them  off,  or,  in- 
deed, the  house  might  be  blown  to  bits  should  the  gas 
escape  and  ignite  after  it  had  become  mixed  with  air. 
Yet  it  does  not  worry  us  now,  even  though  all  these 
things  do  come  to  pass  not  infrequently.  From  Dr. 
Clayton's  experiments  lias  arisen  a  vast  industry  with 
complicated  side-branches.  Gas,  coke,  colors,  medicines, 
disinfectants,  delicate  flavoring  essences  and  a  host  of 
other  inventions  have  followed  in  a  steady  stream.  There 
has  been  no  end  to  the  discoveries  in  this  field.  In  Eu- 
rope gas  has  become  almost  a  waste  product,  so  valuable 
have  its  by-products  become. 

The  invention  of  artificial  light  has  extended  the  avail- 
able term  of  man's  life;  by  giving  the  night  to  his  use 
it.  has  by  the  social  intercourse  it  encourages,  polished 
his  manners  and  refined  his  tastes,  perhaps  as  much  as 
anything  has  aided  in  his  intellectual  progress. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  many 
manufactures,  as  for  instance,  the  introduction  and  per- 
fection of  glass  making,  which  allows  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  best  medicine  there  is.  sunshine.  What  a 
world  of  happiness  lies  in  that  word,  "sunshine!"  Dis- 
ease-germs are  paralyzed  by  it.  Plenty  of  it  prevents 
dark  deeds.  If  we  ever  feel  like  being  thankful,  let  us 
that  our  little  ones  can  play  in  the  sunshine,  and  that 


we  can  have  sunshine  in  our  houses  free  of  cost  and 
without  tax.  How  little  one  realizes  the  convenience  in 
the  use  of  glass  and  china  articles.  That  hard,  smooth 
surface  which  can  be  so  readily  cleansed,  and  which 
makes  our  tables  so  attractive  and  our  food  so  palatable. 
We  shall  find  that  much  of  our  pleasure,  and,  indeed,  a 
good  deal  of  our  health,  is  dependent  on  glass  and  por- 
celain. The  chemist  has  done  hard  work  for  us  on  these 
articles,  for  there  have  been  many  neat  chemical  prob- 
lems involved.  We  can  now  give  glass  some  valuable 
properties.  We  make  wool  of  it,  spin  it  into  yarn  and 
weave  wonderful  dresses  of  it;  make  wigs  of  it,  cover 
steam  pipes  and  fill  floors  with  it,  make  railroad  sleepers 
out  of  it.  Perhaps,  in  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  it 
on  a  lathe,  or  even  to  live  in  a  glass  house  without  fear. 
Who  knows?  Does  not  the  illustrious  Hofmann  say, 
"With  the  gods  and  the  chemists  all  things  are  possi- 
ble?" 

There  are  manjr  interesting  applications  of  chemistry 
which  have  been  forceful  factors  in  the  development  of 
civilization.  The  manufacture  of  soap,  for  instance,  the 
use  of  which  has  also  been  taken  as  an  index  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  been  immensely  improved  by  the  labors  of  the 
chemist,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  it  on  the  health  of  a  nation.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  the  public  baths  of  the  Romans,  or  places  where 
all  of  the  poor  may  bathe,  but  we  have  the  next  best 
thing — cheap  soap. 

Then  there  are  remark-able  chemical  improvements  in 
the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing  textiles,  by  which  good 
clothing  has  been  made  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes. 
Cleanliness  and  good  clothing  are  no  small  factors  in  civ- 
ilization. There  have  been  astonishing  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  fermentation,  the  middle  ground  between  biology 
and  chemistry,  from  which  our  ideas  about  diseas- 
germs  and  ptomaine  poisons  have  arisen,  and  due  to 
which  treatment  of  many  diseases  has  been  radically 
altered  for  the  better.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  antiseptic 
surgery,  which  allows  of  operations  never  dreamed  of  in 
past  years,  has  become  not  only  possible,  but  of  daily  oc- 
currence. Thousands  and  thousands  of  useful  lives  have 
been  saved  by  the  application-  of  these  discoveries. 

And  so  our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
things  will  enable  us  in  time  to  prevent  disease.  The 
average  death  rate  in  our  cities  is  far  too  high.  The 
average  duration  of  life  is  about  ten  years  too  short. 
There  are  over  100,000  unnecessary  deaths  every  year 
in  the  United  States.  In  time  we  shall  see  more  of  true 
death.  Euthanasia,  or  old  age.  How  well  Richardson* 
describes  this :  "Without  pain,  anger  or  sorrow,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  the  fated  man  lose  their  brightness. 
Ambition  ceases  or  sinks  into  desire  for  repose ;  ideas  of 
time,  of  space,  of  duty,  languidly  pass  awa}r.  To  sleep 
and  not  to  dream  is  the  pressing,  and  step  by  step,  and 
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still  pressing  need,  until  at  length  it  whiles  nearly  all 
the  hours.  The  awakenings  are  shorter  and  shorter, 
painless,  careless,  happy  awakenings  to  him  of  a  busy 
world,  to  the  merry  sounds  of  children  at  play,  to  the 
sounds  of  voices  offering  aid,  to  the  efforts  of  talking  on 
simple  topics  and  recalling  events  that  have  dwelt  longest 
on  the  memory,  and  then  again  the  overpowering  sleep. 
Thus  on  and  on,  until  at  length  the  animal  nature  is  lost; 
the  intuitive  and  merely  animal  functions  now  no  longer 
required  to  sustain  the  higher  faculties,  in  their  turn, 
succumb  and  fall  into  inertia.  This  is  death  by  Nature, 
and  when  mankind  has  learned  the  truth,  when  the,  time 
.shall  come — as  come  it  will — that  'there  shall  be  no 
more  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  who  hath  not 
filled  his  days/  this  act  of  death  now,  as  a  rule,  so  dread- 
ed because  so  premature,  shall,  arriving  only  at  its  ap- 
pointed hour,  suggest  no  terror,  inflict  no  agony." 

Chemistry  has  even  dared  to  make  the  study  of  life  a 
matter  of  investigation.  Dr.  Oscar  Loew  has  indicated 
that  in  live  albumen  there  is  an  atomic  complex  known 
as  the  aldehyde  group,  and  in  dead  albumen  it  is  not 
present,  A  striking  inference  of  this  fact  is  that  sub- 
stances which  are  known  to  have  an  energetic  action  on 
the  aldehyde  group  exert  also  an  intensely  poisonous  ac- 
tion on  living  protoplasm,  and  certain  substances  have 
on  this  induction  been  examined  and  really  found  to  be 
violent  poisons.  Could  we  reconstruct  the  aldehyde 
group  in  a  dead  protoplasm  ?  And  if  so  would  the  pro- 
toplasm again  be  alive  ?  Who  can  say  ?  It  is  a  myster- 
ious subject  and  the  discoveries  but  make  it  more  mys- 
terious.   But  then  it  is  darkest  before  daybreak.** 

Even  such  a  little  matter  as  a  match  represents  quite 
a  number  of  chemical  phenomena  and  ingenious  applica- 
tions of  chemical  discoveries.  It  is  curious  to  think  of 
what  added  power  has  been  given  to  man.  by  his  ability 
to  make  fire  so  easily.  The  idea,  of  fire  leads  me  to 
speak  of  explosives,  for  there  are  some  very  interesting 
facts  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  subject.  If 
we  had  time  to  investigate  the  effects  of  gunpowder  in 
history  we  should  note  some  striking  results.  Ancient 
history  is  largely  a  history  of  war.  Disputes  were  set- 
tled by  force  of  arms — physical  force.  Eulers  ruled  by 
force.  Blood  flowed  on  slight  provocation.  Might,  not 
right,  was  the  rule.  Weapons  were  of  the  crudest  kind, 
and  wars  often  lasted  for  years.  Later  on  the  ruling 
classes  clad  themselves  in  armor  and  then  as  McElroy 
has  so  well  explained  in  his  article  on  "The  Musket  as 
a  Social  Force,"  for  many  years  the  world  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  "Man  on  Horseback."  He  was  invulner- 
able in  his  armor,  and  with  sword  and  spear  tyrannized, 
brutalized  and  slaughtered  as  his  humor  struck  him. 
The  serfs  fared  badly  in  the  early  days.  In  the  "war 
of  the  Jacquerie,"  in  1348,  there  was  an  exciting  serf- 
hunt  conducted  in  one  of  the  French  towns,  and  after 


three  weeks  over  20,000  miserable  men  were  run  to 
earth  and  killed.  The  man  who  could  strike  the  heaviest 
blow  was  ruler  in  those  days. 

Then  in  the  fourteenth  century  someone  invented 
gunpowder,  and  then  a  queer  sort  of  gun,  a  kind  of 
two-inch  gaspipe  with  a  touchhole.  This  gun  was 
fastened  to  a  stick,  which  one  man  held,  while  a  sec- 
ond applied  the  fire.  The  ball  weighed  a  pound  and 
traveled  scarcely  two  hundred  feet,  so  weak  was  the 
powder.  Crude  as  the  whole  contrivance  was,  and 
tedious  as  it  was  to  fire  off,  it  curled  up  the  man  on 
horseback  in  the  dust  and  left  him  a  waste  product  on 
the  land.  Those  who  had  robbed  the  farmer  of  the 
fruits  of  his  hard  labors,  now  went  to  fertilize  the 
crops,  a  most  admirable  adjustment  of  Nature,  even 
though  it  was  somewhat  belated.  Soon  gunpowder  and 
the  gun  were  improved,  and  by  their  aid  the  robbed 
man  "re-clothed  himself  with  the  rights  that  had  been 
torn  from  him  by  a  thousand  years  of  the  despotism  of 
the  "Man  on  Horseback !" 

During  the  last  fifty  years  explosives  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Chemistry  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  agents  that  are  so  power- 
ful that  they  cannot  be  resisted.  Trace  the  progress 
of  a  nation  by  the  record  of  its  conquests,  and  note 
how  chemistry  has  given  it,  perhaps,  the  majority  of 
its  tools,  its  explosives,  its  system  of  feedings,  its  medi- 
cines, and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  war  will  be  impossible;  in  fact  all  con- 
flicts impossible.  The  dynamite  gun  will  blow  a  fort 
to  dust,  the  submarine  boat  or  the  electric  torpedo, 
guided  by  an  unseen  hand  miles  away,  will  send  a  ship 
into  the  clouds.  The  balloon,  dropping  explosives  and 
inflammables,  will  wipe  a  city  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  a  child  rubs  a  picture  from  a  slate.  An  ex- 
plosive shell,  filled  with  the  proper  chemicals,  will 
poison  a  whole  arnry.  The  prick  of  a  needle,  coated 
with  virus,  will  sow  incurable  disease,  and  you  may 
'select  from  a  catalogue  nauseatingly  long.  A  gill  of 
typhoid  germs  dropped  into  the  water  reservoir  of  an 
ordinary  town  will  leave  a  few  to  tell  of  the  horrors  that 
followed.  War  will  in  time  mean  simply  extermination 
of  both  parties.  Pure  arbitration,  intellectual  investi- 
gation of  the  question,  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
and  laws  involved  in  the  matter,  and  careful  adjust- 
ment must  come  in  time.  Oppression,  tyranny  and 
bossism  are  to  pass  away.  Knowledge  is  the  possession 
of  humanity,  not  of  the  rich  alone,  or  of  the  powerful, 
but  it  is  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  citizen.  An  irre- 
sistible poAver  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  op- 
pressed. First  we  had  the  slave,  then  the  serf,  now  it 
is  the  wage-worker,  the  laborer.  The  capitalist  has 
money,  the  laborer  has  dynamite.'  It  is  about  as  hard 
to    know    what    to    do    with    one    as    with    the    other. 
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Neither  can  ever  rule,  and  this  phase,  like  the  preced- 
ing ones,  will  slowly  pass  away.  Any  attempt  to  con- 
trol others  selfishly  and  wrongfully  will  be  defeated 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  knowledge  of  right. 

Look  abroad  and  notice  how  much  nations  take  from 
each  other  without  fighting.  They  slap  each  other's 
face  and  call  each  other  bad  names,  but  they  don't 
right.  It  is  true  that  they  support  immense  armies 
and  armaments,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  these 
armaments  will  cost  so  much  for  their  support  that  to 
avoid  bankruptcy  they  must  be  given  up.  The  swords 
must  be  turned  into  plowshares  and  the  men  must  go 
to  work  to  aid  in  supporting  instead  of  being  supported 
by  others.  A  peace  of  nations,  a  bankruptcy  of  nations, 
or  an  extermination  of  nations  are  the  three  alternatives 
to-day  for  Europe.     .So  much  Bismarck  saw. 

Force  being  neutralized,  the  conflict  is  to  be  one  of 
intellect,  reasoning  based  on  an  exact  knowledge  of 
facts.  Physical  force  is  already  at  a  considerable  dis- 
count. Educated  brains  are  the  important  factors  of 
success  to-day. 


Flower  Culture  in   Southern   France. 

United  States  Vice-Consul  Piatti  of  Nice,  in  an  offi- 
cial report  give  the  following  information  regarding 
flower  fanning  in  Southern  France : 

Land  having  a  southern  exposure  is  invariably  chosen, 
and  terraces  upon  hillsides,  of  which  there  are  very  many 
in  this  moutainous  district,  have  often  given  the  best  re- 
sults.  The  ground  is  well  dug  and  well  manured  (arti- 
ficial products  for  enriching  the  soil  have  as  yet  been 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent)  ;  beyond  this  no  special 
treatment  is  used,  cultivators  proceeding*  as  with  or- 
dinary crops.  In  exposed  places  precautions  are  taken  to 
cover  the  plants  during  December  and  January,  when 
frosts  are  liable  to  occur.  These  are  very  light  and 
never  sufficient  to  affect  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  the 
coverings  are  intended  to  protect  the  blossoms,  which 
during  the  winter  season  are  sold  to  florists  and  are  sent 
to  the  northern  cities  of  Europe.  Roses  and  other  peren- 
nial plants  are  cut  down,  dug  around,  and  manured  in 
September.  The  winter  crop  of  blossoms,  coming  from 
November  to  February,  is  sold  to  florists.  The  plants 
rest  until  about  May,  when- a  second  crop  of  blossoms  is 
produced,  which  is  sold  for  purposes  of  distillation.  As 
a  protection  against  insects  and  diseases,  sulphur,  lime 
and  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  vines  are  generally  the 
only  preventive  measures  used. 

The  flowers  used  are  those  of  the  acacia,  jasmine,  jon- 
quil, mignonette,  rose,  orange,  pink,  tuberose  and  violet. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  different  kinds  of  blossoms 
vary  naturally  with  the  supply.  Very  high  prices  range 
only  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  any  special  crop 


fails.  As  a  general  rule,  the  crops,  being  of  a  very  per- 
ishable nature  and  requiring  to  be  used  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  being  picked,  are  sold  at- prices  fixed  by  the 
distilleries  themselves.  The  producers  are  therefore 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  immediate  buyers  in  the  dis- 
trict as  the  loss  through  spoiling,  freight  and  other  ex- 
penses would  be  very  serious,  even  if  it  were  practicable 
to  forward  the  crops  for  long  distances  to  other  markets. 
The  market  of  Grasse  being  the  principal  one,  the  re- 
port gives  the  prices  paid  there  per  kilogram  for  these 
blossoms  during  the  past  six  years.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  prices  are  for  the  bare  blossom  alone,  and  in 
the  case  of  roses  for  the  bare  rose  leaves. 

Description.            1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Parma  violet $0.53  $0.43  $0.53  $0.43  $0.43  $0.48 

Acacia 39  .62  .48  .81  1.15  1.15 

Jonquil 39  .62  .82  1.01  .48  ,76 

Mignonette 19  .24  .24  .24  .24  .19 

Roses .10  .11  .16  .19  .15  .13 

Orange  flowers.  .  .      .10  .09  .12  .17  .10  .09 

Jasmine 27  .29  .48  .57  .67 

Tuberose 33  .33  .48  .43  .48 

Pink  or  carnation.     .06  .06  .06  .06  .07  .06 

Some  of  these  blossoms  are  distilled;  from  others  the 
odor  is  extracted  by  absorption  with  grease — the  "en- 
flcurage  method. 

The  reporter  regrets  his  inability  to  ascertain  the  ap- 
proximate quantity  used  at  Grasse,  statistics  not  being 
in  existence. 

In  1903  the  buyers  fixed  a  price  of  6  cents  per  kilo  for 
the  crop  of  orange,  and  in  many  sections  proprietors  pre- 
ferred to  lose  their  crop,  as  the  price  did  not  cover  the 
expenses  of  picking  and  sending  to  market. 

Referring  to  the  Nice  market,  the  reporter  says  the 
Rise  de  Mai  is  the  one  used  principally  for  distilling. 
Of  late  years,  however,  a  quantity  of  Bobrinski  roses  and 
Paul  roses  have  been  used.  The  quantity  of  Roses  de 
Mai  distilled  annually  here  is  about  120,000  pounds. 
The  price  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds)  has  varied  for 
years  between  10  and  18  cents — this  last  price  in  1901. 
This  year  the  price  was  13  cents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  production  and 
the  prices  paid  per  kilo  in  the  Nice  district  during  the 
years  of  1901-1903: 

1901. 
Production. 
Description.  Pounds.       Price. 

Violets  •  •  38,000  $0.43 

Acacia 2,000  1.06 

Mignonette 4,000  .21 

Orange  flowers 180,000  .18 

Jasmine 16,000  .49 
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1902. 
Production. 

Description.  Pounds.       Price. 

Violets  30,000         $0.43 

Acacia 1,600  1.15 

Mignonette ' : 5,400  .19 

Orange  flowers. 290,000  .10 

Jasmine ... ..        2,000  .57 

1903. 
Production. 

Description.  Pounds.       Price. 

Violets 24,000         $0.48 

Acacia (not  harvested) 

Mignonette  ..' ; -  •        6,800  .10 

Orange  flowers. 230,000  .10 

Jasmine (harvest  in  progress) 

Of  jonquil  the  production  is  about  700  kilos  annually, 
selling  at  57  to  95  cents  per  kilo. 

Of  tuberose  the  production  is  about  3,000  kilos,  yield- 
ing 39  cents  per  kilo. 

Of  pinks  18,000  to  25,000  kilos  are  grown,  bringing 
an  average  price  of  6  cents  per  kilo. 
'  Of  orange  leaves  75,000  to  100,000  kilos  are  gath- 
ered, bringing  about  $1.90  per  100  kilos. 

Regarding  Mentone,  there  is  but  one  distillery  there, 
and  the  only  products  distilled  are  the  orange  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  average  price  paid  for  young  leaves  is  18 
cents  per  kilo  and  10  and  12  cents  for  flowers.  The 
aggregate  crop  of  both  may  be  calculated  at  about  350,- 
000  pounds,  and  the  entire  output  of  the .  distillery  is 
contracted  for  by  a  well-known  German  manufacturer 
of  eau  de  cologne. 

The  crop  of  rose  geranium  leaves  has  attained  large 
proportions  in  this  district  and  the  annual  production 
now  reaches  not  less  than  3,300,000  pounds.  One  hec- 
tare (2.471  acres)  will  produce  55,000  to  66,000  pounds 
of  leaves,  which  are  sold  at  from  $1.14  to  $1.33  per  220 
pounds,  The  product  in  pure  essence  of  each  2,204 
pounds  is  2.2  pounds.  A  small  quantity  is  annually  im- 
ported into  Grasse  from  Italy,  about  65,000  pounds  are 
brought  from  Africa,  and  55,000  pounds  from  He  de  la 
Reunion,  near  Mauritius.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  is  known  as  "Turkish  geranium"  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  simply  a  superior  oil  of  palmarosa  manu- 
factured in  British  India. 


Cotton    Oil. 


(From  an  Article  by  E.  Lehman  Johnson  in  the  Na- 
tional Provisioner. ) 

The  fad  of  trying  by  the  arts  of  the  chemist  to  make 
good  goods  out  of  poor  stuff  has  been  a  most  expensive 
one  to  the  cotton  oil  trade.  It  is  high  time  to  drop  it 
Vnd  to  realize  that  if  the  delicate  flavor  of  cotton  oil — 


which  appeals  to  the  public  taste  and  which  alone  will 
make  cotton  oil  and  its  compounds  popular  and  higher 
priced — is  to  be  retained,,  we  must  go  back  to  making 
the  very  best  crude  cotton  oil  that  can  be  made  out  of 
the  seed. 

We  vvant  crude  oil  so  good  that  it  requires  no  harsh 
treatment  to  refine  or  to  bleach  it,  so  good  that  even 
after  refining  and  bleaching  its  delicate  flavor  and  sweet- 
ness may  still  be  retained. 

The  crude  cotton  oil  mills  have  the  solution  of  higher 
price .  of  oil  in  their  own  hands,  for  no  oil  or  lard  refiner 
who  expects  to  remain  in  the  business  and  to  establish 
his  brands  will  select  off,  or  hardly  jDrime,  crude  oil  to 
refine  up  for  the  nices  uses  if  the  crude  oil  mills  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  the  best  crude  for  such.  uses. 

In  order  to  make  this  abundance  of  the  best  crude  oil 
two  things  are  necessary.  First,  the  oil  mills  must  get 
sound  seed  and  keep  them  sound  till  made  into  oil. 
Second,  they  must  follow  strictly  the  American  method 
of  manufacture. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  Sec- 
retary Cortelyou  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  has  offered  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  heating  of  cotton 
seed  if  the  oil  mills  will  give  him  accurate  figures  show- 
ing the  extent  of  the  money  loss  from  this  cause.  I 
therefore  urge  all  branches  of  the  cotton  oil  industry  to 
send  me  as  soon  as  possible  any  reliable  information  in 
their  possession  relating  to  the  heating  of  cotton  seed 
and  the  injury  to  oil,  meal,  etc.,  from  this  cause.  When 
possessed  of  information  of  this  sort  I  hope  to  secure 
some  definite  results  in  improving  the  general  average 
quality  of  our  raw  product  cotton  seed,  without  which 
no  general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  oil  is 
possible. 

Now,  as  to  manufacturing  the  oil  after  we  get  the 
seed,  there  is  a  decided  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
mills  to  depart  from  the  ways  of  our  fathers,  which  made 
our  oil  so  good  that  it  stood  unrivalled  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  raised  it  from  a  mere  soap  grease  to 
the  level  of  the  frying  pan  and  the  table.  The  present 
tendency  is  toward  the  English  method  of  manufacture, 
which  makes  cotton  oil  only  fit  for  the  soap  kettle.  Mr. 
C.  Fitz  Simons,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier,  says :  "The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica, 
published  in  1884,  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  oils  used  for 
food,  and  does  not  place  cotton  seed  oil  in  this  class,  de- 
scribing its  use  for  soap,  lubricant,  etc." 

The  vital  and  essential  difference  between  the  English 
and  American  methods,  as  far  as  quality  of  oil  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  the  English  cook  the  hulls  and  kernels 
of  the  seed  together,  straining  both  oil  and  cake  with 
the  tannic  acid  and  coloring  matter  of  the  hulls,  while 
the  American  method  as  practiced  by  our  fathers  sepa- 
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rated  the  hulls  completely  from  the  kernels  and  cooked 
the  kernels  alone.  The  English  manufacturer  turns  all 
the  hulls  into  cake  at  the  expense  of  both  yield  and 
quality  of  oil,  and  looks  for  his  profits  to  the  undecorti- 
catcd  cake,  for  which  he  has  a  good  market,  while  we 
have  not.  The  American  manufacturer  makes  hulls  as 
well  as  cake,  and  looks  to  the  superior  quality  of  his  oil 
for  his  profit.  The  freer  the  meats  are  from  hulls 
while  cooking,  the  better  the  oil  and  the  lighter  the 
treatment  necessary  to  refine  and  bleach  it,  hence  the 
sweeter  and  more  palatable  it  is. 

The  fact  that  the  hull  of  oil  bearing  seeds  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  oil  when  cooked  with  the  kernels  is  true  of  all 
oils,  and  in  the  making  of  peanut  oil  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  hull  is  a  settled  principle  of  manufacture. 
In  spite  of  this  well  known  fact  our  American  oil  mills 
are  allowing  year  by  year  an  increasing  quantity  of  hulls 
to  go  into  and  remain  with  the  meats  while  being  cooked, 
caring  little  for  the  effect  -on  the  oil  so  long  .as  it 
"passes."  This  policy  is  suicidal,  as  shown  by  the  low 
price  of  both  cotton  oil  and  compound  lard  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  English  policy  of  making  more  cake  per 
ton  of  seed  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  heavy  decline  in  oil. 

The  safe  course  for  those  to  pursue  who  wish  to  hold 
up  our  markets  in  future  years,  both  for  compound  lard 
and  cotton  oil  by  making  the  oil  better,  but  who  can 
not  sell  to  advantage  the  highly  concentrated  cake  or 
meal  which  results  from  the  removal  of  all  the  hull,  is 
to  follow  the  writer's  improvement  of  the  American 
plan,  which  involves  five  different  steps.  First,  the  re- 
moval of  the  hull  from  the  seed,  as  at  present.  Second, 
the  removal  of  the  hulls  and  lint  from  the  meats.  Third, 
the  cooking  of  the  meats  free  of  hulls  or  lint.  Fourth, 
removing  a  small  percentage  of  the  hard  part  of  the  hull, 
together  with  the  fine  meats,  from  the  hulls  in  the  form 
of  lintless  cotton  seed  bran.  Fifth,  adding  this  bran  by 
exact  Wright  or  measure  to  the  cooked  meats  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  porosity  of  the  cake  and  the  maxi- 
mum increased  yield  of  oil  consistent  with  the  ammonia 
or  protein  content  desired  or  required  for  the  meal, 
without  iniurv  whatever  to  the  oil. 


Pastes. 


The  variety  of  materials  that  can  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pastes  are  limited:  wheat  and  rye  flour,  rice 
starch,  cornflour,  and  farina  or  potato  starch,  are  the 
usual  materials,  the  last  one  especially  so,  because  of  its 
cheapness.  The  first  two  materials  named  differ  from 
the  last  three  substances,  they  contain  gluten  as  a  con- 
stituent, whereas,  the  last  three  substances  are  starches 
only. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  composi- 


tion of  the  four  cheap  materials.    Cornflour  is  used  more 
largely  for  edible  purposes  than  for  paste  making. 
Composition  of  Wheat  Flour. 

70.0  per  cent,  starch 

2.4  per  cent,  woody  fibre 
12.4  per  cent,  nitrogenous  matter 

1.4  per  cent,  fat 

1.8  per  cent,  ash 

11.6  per  cent,  water. 

Cornflour  Starch. 

68.4  per  cent,  starch 

2.5  per  cent,  woody  fibre 

9.9  per  cent,  nitrogenous  matter 

4.6  per  cent,  fat 
1.5  per  cent,  ash 

13.1  per  cent,  water. 

Rice  Starch. 

76.5  per  cent,  starch 

0.6  per  cent,  woody  fibre 

7.8  per  cent,  nitrogenous  matter 

0.9  per  cent,  fat 

1.0  per  cent,  ash 

13.2  per  cent,  water. 

Potato  Starch  (Farina). 

26.7  per  cent,  starch 

1.4  per  cent,  woody  fibre 

2.0  per  cent,  nitrogenous  matter 

0.2  per  cent,  fat 

1.0  per  cent,  ash 
14.7  per  cent,  water. 
It  will  be  noted  that  potato  starch  contains  nearly  75 
per  cent,  of  water — nearly  six  times  that  contained  in 
the  other  substances,  while  the  nitrogenous  substance  or 
gluten  is  very  much  smaller.  The  gluten  is  vegetable 
fibre,  and  when  heated  with  water  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, turns  an  opaque  grayish-white,  whereas  potato 
starch  is  of  a  semi-transparent  mass  when  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction 
in  mind  as  the  presence  of  gluten  modifies  the  product. 
The  process  of  converting  the  starchy  mass  into  a  suit- 
able gluten  substance,  for  example,  a  farinaceous  body 
containing  much  gluten  will  form  a  stiff  stodgy  mass, 
M'hereas  potato  starch  can  be  produced  of  a  glairy  con- 
sistence but  little  thicker  than  the  white  (albumen)  of 

per  or 

AGGLTJTINANT   MADE  OF  FARINA    (POTATO  STARCH). 

We  will  consider  this  substance  first,  because  it  is 
largely  used  on  a  commercial  scale  by  several  firms  of 
paste-makers  in  preparing  agglutinant  for  cardboard 
and  bookbinding  industries. 

Starch  is  a  vegetable  carbo-hydrate,  that  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  all  plants.  It  has  the  composition  C6H1005, 
or  some  multiple  of  these  numbers.  Starches  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
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scope  owing  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the  granules. 
The  average  diameter  of  the  starch  granules  are  repre- 
sented in  this  table : 

Beetroot   0.004  m.m. 

Millet 0.010  m.m. 

Bice I 0.022  m.m. 

Cornflour   . 0.030  m.m. 

Wheat 0.050  m.m. 

Sugar    0.070  m.m. 

Arrowroot 0.140  m.m. 

Potato 0.185  m.m. 

FACTS    TO    REMEMBER. 

Cold  water,  alcohol  or  ether  will  not  dissolve  starch 
granules;  but  when  starch  is  heated  with  water  to  be- 
tween 70°  and  72°  C.  (155°  to  151°  F.)  they  swell  and 
split  open,  forming  a  thick  mass  called  starch  paste.  By 
boiling  this  paste  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  the 
particles  of  starch  became  so  finely  divided  that  they 
pass  through  a,  filter,  and  if  boiled  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  solution  becomes  clear,  and  the  starch  is  rendered 
soluble.  By  adding  alcohol  to  such  a  solution  a  white 
amorphous  powder  of  soluble  starch  is  precipitated. 

By  heating  starch  to  166°  C.  (340°  F.)  it  is  converted 
into  dextrine  or  British  gum,  but  a  similar  conversion 
product  is  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  a  little  nitric  acid 
on  starch,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  gums. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  tests  for  the  presence 
of  starch  in  a  substance  in  the  emp^rment  of  iodine  as 
an  indicator,  because  starch  in  both  its  insoluble  and 
soluble  modifications  forms  a  deep  blue  compound  with 
pure  iodine;  this  blue  color  is  destroyed  at  a  temperature 
between  100°  C.  212°  P.),  but  it  reappears  on  cooling; 
this  blue  is  only  produced  by  starch;  dextrine  or  any 
other  isomers  of  starch  do  not  produce  it. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  dissolves  starch 
forming  a  compound  acid;  nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it, 
and  on  adding  water  to  the  .solution,  a  white  substance 
called  xyloidine  is  precipitated.  This  is  a  substitution 
product,  being  starch  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  nitrogen  dioxide  (NO,),  thus,  O^H^ 
(N02)  010. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FARINA  FROM  POTATOES 

Is  not  a  difficult  matter.  An  outline  of  the  process  is 
this: 

The  potatoes  are  well  washed,  and  then  pulped  in  a 
rasping  machine,  which  consists  of  a  rotating  horizontal 
cylinder  furnished  with  interior  serrated  blades  against 
which  the  potatoes  are  pressed.  Unless  the  cells  con- 
taining the  starch  are  torn  open  no  starch  will  be  ex- 
tracted in  the  subsequent  processes.  In  the  rasping  ma- 
chine there  is  a  loss  of  starch  to  the  extent  of  20  to  25 
per  cent. ;  by  grinding  the  rasped  portion  or  giving  it  a 
second  rasping,  a  portion  of  this  starch  may  be  recovered. 

The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  washed  upon  brass  wire 
sieves,  and  the  starch  is  carried  off  in  suspension  in  the 


water,  the  larger  fibres  of  the  cells  of  the  potatoes  being 
left  in  the  sieve.  The  liquid  contains  in  suspension,  be- 
sides starch,  any  free  sand  from  the  potato  cells,  and  in 
solution,  salts,  albumen  and  non-nitrogenous  extractive 
matter.  It  is  run  into  collecting  vats,  well  stirred,  and 
run  off,  leaving  the  sand,  thence  it  passes  to  settles  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hoUrs;  the  first 
deposited  layer  is  nearly  all  pure  starch,  while  upper 
and  later  layers  contain  such  fibrinous  organic  matter  as 
has  passed  through  the  sieves  during  the  washing  of  the 
pulp.  The  lower  layer  is  white,  whilst  the  upper  is  gray- 
ish in  tint  and  can  be  scraped  off  and  rewashed.  Sep- 
aration is  better  effected  by  centrifugal  machines  which 
best  drive  the  water  off  and  segregate  the  starch  and 
fibre  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  centrifugal  separator. 

The  "green"  starch,  in  the  form  of  a  slurry  or  paste, 
containing  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  water,  according  to 
the  method  of  separation  employed,  is  dried  first  at  a 
low  temperature  to  prevent  its  gelatinization  and  finally 
at  60°  to  70°  C.  (140°  to  158°  P.),  as  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  an  air-dried  state  it  contains  16  to  18  per  cent,  of 
water. 

Most  of  the  potato  starch  produced  is  not  dried,  but 
used  in  the  "green"  state  for  conversion  into  starch  su- 
gar (glucose)  by  hydrolyis;  the  residue  left  from  the 
extraction  of  the  starch  still  contains  about  66  per  cent, 
of  its  total  dry  weight  of  starch,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The  water  from  which 
the  starch  has  been  deposited  in  the  washing  process 
contains  a  trifling  amount  of  mineral  manurial  constitu- 
ents such  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  ni- 
trogenous matter. 

FORMULAE  FOR  PASTES  MADE  WITH  POTATO  STARCH  AS  A 

BASE. 

No.  1.  If  potato  starch  be  rubbed  up  to  a  thick  cream 
with  a  little  cold  water,  and  then  boiling  water  poured 
on  it,  the  mass  thickens  to  a  transparent  jelly  which  is 
fairly  adhesive,  but  by  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling 
point  and  stirring  it  thickens  up  considerably.  The 
compound  thus  prepared  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive  to 
be  used  alone  as  an  adhesive  for  cardboard  bookbinding, 
etc.,  but  when  mixed  with  various  substances,  as  stated 
below,  the  compound  thus  prepared  answers  many  pur- 
poses as  a  useful  agglutinant  in  various  trades. 

For  example,  the  thick  potato  starch  can  be  mixed 
with  silicate  of  soda  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.,  when 
a  whitish,  glairy  mass  is  obtained  that  is  very  adhesive 
and  useful  for  coating  paper  to  be  used  on  labels  for 
tins,  jars,  etc.,  but  owing  to  the  silicate,  which  is  a  body 
that  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  feeblest  acid,  and  which 
in  itself  does  not  possess  any  adhesive  qualities  to  fit  it 
for  agglutinanting  purposes,  soda  silicate  is  not  to  be 
recommended  so  much  as  any  of  the  following  sub- 
stances. 
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No.  2.  A  somewhat  similar  looking  adhesive  is  pre- 
pared as  follows:  • 

Rub  up  1  oz.*  of  potato  starch  in  2  fluid  ozs.  of  cold 
water,  arid  then  add  4  fi.  drachms  of  commercial  nitric 
acid  to  the  mixture,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  saucepan 
and  heat  it  gradually  (stirring  all  the  time)  until  it 
thickens,  then  put  in  -3  of  an  oz.  of  powdered  borax,  and 
well  stir  the  whole  until  it  forms  a  solid  jelly;  then  add 
2  fl.  oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  make  the  com- 
pound of  a  glairy  nature,  that  is  very  adhesive,  but  in 
course  of  time  it  liquifies  and  becomes  fluid  like  a  muci- 
lage by  the  addition  of  a  little  glue  solution,  in  which 
4,  of  its  weight  of  glucose  has  been  dissolved.  The  re- 
sulting compound  becomes  like  gum  arabic  mucilage. 

No.  4.  Make  a  compound  of  potato  starch  and  soda 
silicate  as  directed  in  No.  2,  then  separately  soak  glue 
in  cold  water  for  one  hour  just  to  soften  it,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  a  glue-pot  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water  and  add  this  solution  to  the  mixture  of 
farina  and  soda  silicate,  and  stir  the  mixture  and  allow 
it  to  become  cold,  when  it  will  set  to  a  jelly,  but  on  stir- 
ring it  the  compound  becomes  of  a  pasty  consistence, 
which  serves  very  well  to  coat  paper  for  labeling  tins 
and  earthenware,  glass,  etc.,  when  applied  cold  to  the 
paper. 

No.  5.  Soak  1  lb.  of  good  glue  in  cold  water  for 
three  hours,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  a  glue-pot  with  2  fl. 
oz.  of  water.  Separately  rub  up  rjt  oz.  potato  starch  with 
I  oz.  cold  water,  then  add  2  fl.  oz.  hot  water,  and  after 
stirring  heat  the  mixture  until  it  is  thickened ;  then  mix 
1  oz.  of  the  glue  solution  with  the  whole  of  the  starch 
mass,  aiid  after  stirring  allow  to  cool  to  form  a  jelly. 
This  agglutinant  is  suited  for  labels  for  tins. 

No.  6.  Two  drachms  of  potato  starch  mixed  with  1 
drachm  of  cold  water  diluted  with  1  drachm  of  nitric 
acid;  then  pour  1  fi.  oz.  of  boiling  hot  water  on  the  mass, 
and  a  gum-like  jelly  results,  which,  when  boiled,  forms 
a  limpid  liquid.  This  answers  very  well  as  a  mucilage 
for  coating  labels  for  tins,  etc. 

„  No.  7.     Dissolve  2  drachms  of  glue  (previously  soft- 
ened in  cold  water)  in  1  oz.  of  boiling  hot  water. 

Separately  rub  up  -^-  oz.  potato  starch  in  5  drachms 
cold  water  to  make  a  batter,  then  pour  the  hot  glue  solu- 
tion into  the  starch  paste  and  heat  the  mixture '  (not  to 
the  boil)  until  it  thickens,  then  pour  in  1  fl.  drachm  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting  compound  is  a  semi- 
transparent  jelly  that  is  a  very  useful  agglutinant,  but 
by  adding  more  of  the  acid  it  is  rendered  of  a  glairy  con- 
sistence. 

No.  8.  Soak  glue  in  vinegar  until  it  has  absorbed 
twice  its  weight  of  that  fluid — then  melt  it  in  a  glue 
pot,  separately  rub  up  potato  starch  in  cold  water  and 
pour  about  six  times  its  weight  in  boiling  water  in  the 
starch  solution,  and  heat  it  until  it  thickens  slightly, 
then  stir  in  the  glue  solution,  the  resulting  compound 


is  one  that  is  very  adhesive  for  labeling  paper,  for  use 
in  cardboard  box-making,  bookbinding  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  soaking  the  glue  in  vinegar,  it  can 
be  first  soaked  in  water,  and  then  the  softened  glue  dis- 
solved by  heating  half  its  weight  in  vinegar,  and  stirring 
the  mass  into  a  thick  potato  starch  mass  and  heating  the 
while  and  stirring.  Such  an  adhesive,  however,  does  not 
adhere  to  tin,  but  allows  the  labels  to  peel  off,  but  for 
use  as  an  agglutinant  for  bookbinding,  etc.,  it  is  very 
useful  as  it  can  be  used  cold,  so  likewise  in  cardboard 
box-making. 

The  above  compounds  were  obtained  as  the  tangible 
results  of  an  investigation  carried  out  at  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  firm  of  paste  makers  who  want  to  improve 
their  compound,  the  base  of  which  is  farina.  Many  other 
experiments  were  undertaken,  but  those  above  stated  are 
the  only  ones  that  give  tangible  results  of  a  commercial 
value.  Many  compounds  of  farina  can  be  made  that 
produce  useful  aggiutinants,  but  for  commercial  pur- 
poses the  question  of  cost  has  to  be  considered.  For  ex- 
ample, gum  arabic  mucilage,  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  alumina  to  make  it  more  adhesive, 
can  be  mixed  with  starch  paste,  so  likewise  dextrine  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  gelatine  and  glycerine,  etc.,  but  such 
compounds  become  too  expensive,  except  for  making  of- 
fice paste  that  can  be  sold  in  Is.  bottles  of  a  moderate 
size.  The  proportions  stated  in  the  above  formula  are 
those  taken  in  carrying  out  the  original  experiment,  but 
when  they  were  repeated  with  larger  commercial  quan- 
tities the  resulting  aggiutinants  were  just  as  good. 

The  following  formulae  produce  adhesive  substances, 
having  farina  as  a  base,  that  are  useful  for  a  variety  of 
trades. 

No.  9.  This  formulae  produces  a  paste  that  is  used 
largely  in  the  stationery  and  bookbinding  trades.  It  is 
clean  to  use  and  firmly  adhesive,  being  especially  suited 
for  paper  in  cardboard  box-making:  Ingredients,  1  lb. 
farina ;  14,  pints  cold  water.  Make  into  a  smooth  batter 
and  then  pour  1^  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  the  batter, 
stir  well  until  the  mass  thickens,  and  if  it  does  not  re- 
solve itself  into  a  semi-transparent  mass,  boil  it  gently 
with  constant  stirring. 

No.  9.  Flexible  paste  for  office  use:  Ingredients,  1 
lb.  farina;  ^  lb.  dextrine;  1  quart  cold  water.  Digest 
the  dextrine  in  the  water  until  it  forms  a  thick  muci- 
lage, then  add  the  farina,  separately  dissolve  |  lb.  pow- 
dered borax  in  2  gallons  boiling  water  and  add  2J  gills 
of  gleerine,  then  stir  the  fluid  boiling  hot  into  the  starch 
mixture  and  stir  well  until  thickened.  Owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  dextrine  the  compound  should  not  be 
boiled.  It  is  suited  for  any  material  where  an  elastic 
paste  is  required. 

No.  10.  Borax,  boracic  acid  and  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  etc.,  have  a  very  astringent  effect  on  starch 
and  flour  pastes,  etc.,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  some  one 
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of  these  in  the  paste  a  very  adhesive  quick  drying  com- 
pound is  obtained.       • 

The  following  is  a  good  formula:  Ingredients,  1  lb. 
rye,  wheat  or  cornflour,  1  pint  cold  water.  Make  into  a 
batter  and  then  pour  on  it  3  pints  of  boiling  hot  water; 
when  well  thickened  stir>  in  2  fi.  oz.  of  water  in  which  \ 
oz.  of  common  alum  has  been  dissolved;  stir  until  well 
incorporated.  If  a  little  starch  paste  is  sprinkled  with 
borax  or  acid  and  then  stirred,  the  mass  will  thicken  up 
to  a  solid  jelly  that  is  as  elastic  as  india-rubber,  and  ap- 
parently non-adhesive;  consequently  in  using  these 
astringent  substances,  care  must  be  taken  to  not  use 
them  in  excess. 

No.  11.  Bichromated  glue  is  a  good  material  to  mix 
with  farina.  The  glue  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  (5  parts  bichromate  to  100  parts  water) 
for  some  hours,  then  the  softened  glue  is  melted  and 
poured  into  the  starch  paste  that  has  been  made  in  the 
usual  way,  i.  e.,  as  a  batter,  and  then  thickened  with 
boiling  water;  the  mixture  is  boiled  and  stirred  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  the  resulting  compound  is  a  paste  pos- 
,  sessing  a  straw-yellow  tinge,  but  one  which  is  not  affect- 
ed by  damp  when  it  has  dried  on  any  surface. 
i\  No.  12,  Another  waterproof  paste  is  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  rosin  to  the  farina.  A  good  formula  is  this: 
Ingredients,  make  into  a  batter  2  lbs.  of  farina  or  any 
other  starch  in  1  quart  of  boiling  water,  then  pour  on  it 
f  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  when  thickened  put  the 
mass  into  a  saucepan  and  while  it  is  heating  stir  in  1  oz. 
of  finely  powdered  rosin,  and  raise  the  heat  sufficiently 
to  dissolve  the  rosin  in  the  mass,  stirring  well  all  the 
time  until  dissolved ;  this  paste  is  useful  for  posters,  wall 
papers,  leather  goods,  such  as  leather  tops  of  tables,  etc. 
It  must  be  thinned  with  cold  water,  otherwise  the  rosin 
will  separate;  use  boiling  water  if  required  thinner. 

Instead  of  rosin,  venice  turpentine  can  be  used  in  a 
similar  way. 

As  flour  and  farina  pastes  are  apt  to  decompose  by 
turning  sour,  it  is  best  to  prevent  such  decomposition  by 
the  addition  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  crystals 
to  the  paste,  or  else  essential  oil  of  cloves. — Oils,  Colors 
and  Drysalteries. 

*The  proportion  can  be  taken  pro  rata  for  larger  quan- 
tities. 


Got  His  Pa.y  RaJsed. 

A  year  ago  a  manufacturer  hired  a  boy.  For  mouths 
there  was  nothing  noticeable  about  the  boy  except  that 
he  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  machine  he  was  running. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  manufacturer  looked  up  from  his 
work  to  see  the  boy  standing  beside  his  desk. 
■  .  "What  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked. 

"Want  me  pay  raised." 

"What  are  you  getting?" 


"T'fee  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  think  you  are  worth  ?" 

"Four  dollars." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?" 

"Yessir,  an'  I've  been  t'inkin'  so  fer  free  weeks,  but 
I've  been  so  blamed  busy  I  haven't  had  time  to  speak 
to  you  about  it." 

The  boy  got  the  "raise." — Frank  Leslie's. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

760,018.  Making  medicated  soaps.  Rudolf  Eeiss,  Char- 
lottenburg,  and  O.  Schmatolla.,  Germany. 

761,759.  Means  for  distributing  soap  in  liquod  or  paste 
form.    James  M.  Campbell,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

42,753.  Shaving  soap.  Panerazio  M.  Megaro,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  The  representation  of  a  star  hav- 
ing six  points  colored  in  red  with  border  lines 
in  black,  a  wreath  of  green  leaves  and  buds 
inclosed  by  two  concentric  circles,  the  outer 
circle  intersecting  with  the  inner  points  of 
the  star  and  the  inner  circle  inclosing  a  white 
background,  on  which  _  is  inscribed  the  words 
"Saponetto,"  and  the  picture  of  a  cylindrical 
reepetacle  in  black. 

42,620.  Toilet  soaps  in  liquid  and  solid  form.  George 
A.  Schmidt,  Chicago,  111.  The  words  "That 
Think." 

PRINTS. 

11,057.  Title:  "Howard's  True  Violet  Soap."  (For 
Soap.)     Joshua  Edward  Howard,  New  York, 

'  N.  Y. 

LABELS. 

11.123.  Title:  "Blu-nap."'  (For  Soap.)  The  Hen- 
ry Roemer  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

11.124.  Title:  "Hall's  Benzine  Soap.  (For  Soap.) 
E.  L.  Hall  Soap  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

11.117.  Title:  "I-V  Washing  Tablets."  (For  Wash- 
ing Tablets.)  I-V  Washing  Tablet  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

11.118.  Title:  "The  Sa.  Louis  Borax  Soap  Chips." 
(For  Soap.)  St,  Louis  Soap  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

11.119.  Title:  "Washington  White  Laundry  Soap." 
For  Soap.)  The  Washington  C.  H.  Soap  Co., 
Washington  Court-House,  Ohio. 

11.120.  Title:  "Ultramarine  Sheet  Bluing."  (For 
Bluing.)     Francis  J.  Godoy,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

iNews-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

There  has  been  organized  a  company  in  Mexico  City, 
under  the  name  of  the  Sociedad  Anonima  Mexicana  de 
Sosa  Caustica,  with  a  capital  of  -$300,000,  for  the  object 
of  manufacturing  caustic  soda  and  silicate  of  soda.  A 
license  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  has  been  applied 
for;  it  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Mexico. 


The  Pugsley-Dingman  Company  of  Toronto.  Out.,  has 
established  a  branch  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  Sugar  Soap  Company  of  Decatur,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,500.  Object :{  to 
make  soap,  perfumes  and  other  toilet  articles. 


Lightning,  on  June  21,  struck  the  house  of  C.  M. 
Hyde  of  the  Babbitt  Soap  Company,  on  Madison  avenue, 
New  York.  A  number  of  valuable  paintings  and  tapes- 
tries were  destroyed  and  the  house  itself  damaged  con- 
siderably. Mr.  Hyde  and  his  family  were  at  their  sum- 
mer home  in  Connecticut  at  the  time. 


The  government,  through  its  assistant  counsel,  H.  J. 
Webster,  is  making  a  vigorous  fight  against  the  effort 
of  Isaacs,  Yought  &  Co.,  custom  house  brokers  for  A. 
Waldstein,  to  secure  free  entry  as  soap  stock  for  a  com- 
pound 'which  the  government  declares  is  practically  an 
alizarine  assistant  used  in  calico  printing  and  intended 
after  a  little  manipulation  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  compound  is  composed  of  about  75  per  cent  of 
castor  oil,  20  per  cent  of  olive  oil,  and  the  balance  of 
oleic  acid.  It  has  been  assessed  under  the  provision  for 
non-enumerated  articles  of  which  castor  oil  is  the  com- 
ponent of  chief  value,  at  35  cents  a  gallon.  The  duty 
on  alizarine  assistant  is  30  cents  a  gallon.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  government  that  the  stuff  is  much  too  costly  for 
use  in  soap  making. 


A  tiro,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  spontaneous 
combustion,  occurred  in  Lazelle,  Dalley  &  Co./s  factory 
on  June  3d.    The  damage  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 


Extensive  improvements  to  Dobbins'  soap  factory  at 
Seventeenth  and  Federal  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are 
bein<j  made. 


The  building  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Soap  Works  has 
been  "completed. 


A  large  new  factory,  according  to  plans  filed  with  the 
building  department,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  foundation 
of  the  John  T.  Stanley  soap  works  in  New  York  City, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  April  last. 


At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Liberal  Arts  building, 
Block  75,  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co.  has  as  a 
part  of  its  exhibit  a  crystal  booth,  made  entirely  of  the 
quartz  rock  which  they  use  in  the  production  of  their 
silex.  The  process  used  for  pulverizing  the  silex  is  very 
expensive,  but  it  produces  a  grade  which  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  fineness  and  evenness,  and  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal soap-makers  throughout  the  country  using  silex 
arc  using  this  product,  and  state  that  they  cannot  find 
elsewhere  a  material  which  is  as  satisfactory. 


The  Wabash  Soap  &  Chemical  Co.,  of  Wabash,  Ind., 
with  $1,500  capital,  has  been  organized,  with  Frank  M. 
Blount,  Joel  T.  Bees  and  Charles  F.  Moore  as  directors. 


The  Mohawk  Melting  Co.,  of  Colonie,  N.  Y.,  to  deal 
in  hides,  tallow  and  general  rendering,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $100,000  capital,  by  J.  C.  Caritey  and 
Charles  Caritey,  of  Secaucus,  N.  J. ;  Harmon  Eggers 
and  F.  H.  Eggers,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  and  Louis  Silver, 
of  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


The  Butler-Kyser  Oil  Co.  is  a  new  incorporation  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cot- 
tonseed oil,  soap  and  ginning  cotton.  J.  E.  Butler,  of 
New  Hope,  is  the  president,  and  J.  M.  Kyser,  former 
manager  of  the  Alabama  Cotton  Oil  Company's  plant  at 
Huntsville,  is  the  manager.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
firm  is  $50,000,  and  property  has  been  bought  on  the 
N.  C.  &  St.  L.  By.  in  Huntsville,  for  the  erection  of  the 
works. 


The  Mineral  Oil  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  operate  a  soap  factory 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  is  said  that  the  company  intends 
to  make  soap  from  mineral  oil  under  a  process  discov- 
ered by  E.  W.  Barrett,  of  Covington,  Tenn.  Work  on 
a  factory  building  in  South  Memphis  has  already  com- 
menced, and  machinery  is  said  to  be  on  the  way.  Dr. 
G.  E.  Petty  is  the  president,  and  a  trial  on  a  small  scale 
is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  a  fair  business. 

Memphis  papers  claim  that  that  city  is  the  largest  in 
the  country  which  has  had  no  soap  factory  in  late  years. 
(There  was  a  soap  factory  in  Memphis  until  lately,  but 
the  owner  retired  from  business.) 


A  cottonseed  oil  mill  is  being  erected  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  be  operated  by  the  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  but  said 
to  be  practically  a  part  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  firm. 
According  to  rumor,  soap  is  to  be  made  at  these  works 
eventually. 


The  White  Horse  Oil  Co.,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  organ- 
ized with  $50,000  capital.  Walter  J.  Hardy,  M.  E.  Wil- 
liams. J.  T.  Sherman  and  C.  C.  Ball  are  the  directors. 
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Hartford,  Conn. — Judge  Wheeler  yesterday  heard  fur- 
ther the  motion  of  Maria  Erickson  and  her  son,  Louis 
B.  Eriekson,  to  have  the  temporary  injunction  in  force 
against  them  in  a  suit  brought  by  Samuel  J.  Camp,  dis- 
solved. The  Erieksons  were  restrained  from  using  cer- 
tain trade-marks  on  wrappers  for  soaps  formerly  used 
by  the  Erickson  Soap  Company,  the  property  of  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Camp.  Judge  Wheeler  denied 
the  motion  and  the  injunction  continues  in  force. 


The  Frontier  Soap  Co.  is  a  new  firm  at  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Incorporated :  The  National  Soap  Corporation,  at 
Boston,  Mass.  Capital  $100,000.  President,  George 
W.  DArcy,  Dorchester;  treasurer,  Edward  A.  Lally, 
Dorchester. 


W.  D.  Vandenhove/ tallow  broker  of  New  York  City, 
has  concluded  to  retire  from  active  business ;  his  partner 
will  continue  the  business. 


Among  the  new  incorporations  is  the  New  York  Pe- 
troleum Soap  Co.,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  manufacture 
soap.  Capital,  $150,000.  Incorporators,  Lewis  Henry, 
James  Tresouthic,  M.  Wood,  all  of  Jersey  City.  The 
registered  office  is  at  146  Twelfth  Street,  Jersey  City. 


Utica,  N.  Y:}  June  4. — During  the  absence  from  the 
city  of  the  owner,  the  old  soap  factory  of  the  J.  Taven- 
der &  Sons'  Company,  in  Lee  Street,  just  off  of  North 
Genesee  Street,  was  ransacked  by  some  unknown  parties 
and  considerable  damage  was  "done.  Walter  Tavender 
is  now  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  for  some  months 
past  he  has  been  in  Boston.  He  returned  to  the  city 
Saturday  last,  and  when  he  went  to  the  factory  discov- 
ered that  some  one  had  been  there  during  his  absence. 

Most  of  the  damage  consisted  in  the  carrying  away  of 
parts  of  machinery  and  pipe,  which  could  be  sold  as  old 
iron.  The  greatest  damage  was  to  the  elevator.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Tavender,  cost  about  $1,000  to  install 
About  all  that  remains  of  it  now  is  the  platform  or  body 
part.  The  iron  parts,  such  as  the  shafting  and  wheels, 
were  taken  away.  Another  thing  that  had  been  removed 
was  an  engine  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  place  was  pretty  thoroughly  ransacked.  A  large 
tank  on  the  ground  floor  remains,  but  Mr.  Travender 
gives  as  the  probable  reason  why  this  also  was  not  taken 
is  that  the  gas  company  had  a  large  quantity  of  oil  stored 
in  it  during  the  winter.  The  damage,  however,  is  not 
so  much  the  value  of  the  goods  taken,  though  this  is  con- 
siderable, as  it  is  the  value  they  would  be  if  the  machin- 
ery was  wanted  again.  It  will  cost  considerable  money 
to  replace  them.  The  work  is  supposed  to  have  been 
done  by  some  tramps  in  order  that  they  might  scrape 


up  a  little  money  during  the  winter.  .  The  matter  has 
been  reported  to  the  police  and  a  clue  has  been  obtained, 
so  that  it  is  thought  the  offenders  will  be  in  custody 
within  a  few  days. 

When  asked  to-day  whether  or  not  the  factory  would 
be  operated  again,  Mr.  Tavender  stated  that  he  was  not 
certain,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would.  He  stated 
that  he  had  heard  that  parties  were  anxious  to  engage  in 
the  soap  business  here,  and  that  he  might  dispose  of  the 
property  to  them. 

The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  /  OH  Industries. 

By  Dr.  J.  LEWKOWIXSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.00 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

•WANTED"  AND   "FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


113 


346 


Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Beaumont  Soap  Co  . 
field,  Ky. 


May- 
Kan- 


347  Lockwood  Soap  Co., 

sas  City,  Mo. 

348  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 

Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  P.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co. , 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,   Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion  City  Soap  Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  „  Palami  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Allpine  Tar  337 

Anlnionaptha  347 

Antler  337 

Aquidneck:    P.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bauty  32 
Bestever  286 
Big  Eye  353 
Big  Injun  348 
Big  Luck  350 
Bi-Naptha  348 


Bleachem  Soap  341 

Blo-Re-Mo  333 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 

Cascade  16 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Coaster  32 
Colomlio  351 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Der-Foda  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 
Dylissia — Vin^lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

.London,  England. 
Ebony  351 
Eiderdown  837 
Egg  Tar ;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Fantasy  11 
Feltine  352 
Flaco  850 
Floss  113 
Full  Hand  353 
Fuzz  113 
Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 
Gondola  38 
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Grand  Duke  353 
Grand  Dnke  Washing  P.  353 
Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 
Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 

Soap  38 
Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 

Soap  38 
Gray-beard  348 
Green  Oil  Soap  341 
Hasn't  Scratched  Yet;   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
"High  5"  113 
Home  Pride  347 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 
La  Platte  337 
Letter  Box  38 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Lunette  353 
Marigold  100 
Milo  100 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 
Naptha  Wasbine  Powder — (for 

Canada)  W.  II.  Judd  &  Co. 

Hamilton.  Ont. 
Norway  Tar  349 
O.  K.  Tar  348 
Oilex348 
Old  Man  4 
Olive  Branch  354 
Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Pal  ami  355 

Palami  Handwhite  355 
Palami  Silverwhite  355 
Palami  Sunbright  355 
Papoose  348 
Pike  10 
Please-Lenox  Spraver  &  Chem. 

Co.  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Pluto  353 
Polar  Bear  106 
Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 

Stecker,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Queen  Regent  337 

Quo  Vadis  337 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Spotless  350 
Steamboat  350 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Talcum  337 
Tar  Egg  347 
Tarlex  348 
Tarline  349 
That  Think  4 
The  Two  Tars  286 
Top  Notch  106 
Transparent  Brilliant  337 
Transparent  Rose  337 
Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 

Pierre.  S.  D   and  Chicago. 
Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 
Washaway — Washaway  Mfg. 

Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wheel  32 
White  Linen  113 
White  Purity  349 
White  Zephyr  349 
Yellowstone  106 
Zion  City  White  Dove  354 


Chemical  Examinations31"1 
Advice  for  Soap  Works. 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH, 


537  Nelson  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps.  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


This  illustrates  our  standard  seamless  steam  jacketed  kettle,  which 
can  be  equipped  with  various  types  of  agitators,  of  which  we  have 
a  very  large  assortment  of  patterns.  This  kettle  is  absolutely  smooth, 
cast    in    one    piece,    and    guaranteed    to    stand    specified    pressures. 


Look  for  this  Trade  Mark  on  our 

Apparatus,  as  It  guarantees 

SATISFACTION. 


Write   us 

for 

particulars. 

c 

correspondence 

a     - 

pleasure. 

H.     W.     DOPP     CO.,     Niagara   St, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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f  Assayers  and  Metallurgists, 

Soap,  Fat  and  Oil  Chemists. 


LABORATORY 

Duplicate  and  Control  Assays  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Nickel,  etc. 
Fluxes  and  Formulae  Furnished  with 
Metallurgical  Advice. 

Analysis  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Oils,  Greases, 
Glycerine,  etc.,  Cotton  Oil,  Soap  Stock, 
Cake,  etc.,  Products  and  By-Products 
of  Factories  and  Refineries. 
WATER  AND  COAL. 


605-606 
Security  Building 

Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


\Prices  on  Application, 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
dail.y  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  G.  JACOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


HIGH 
CLASS 


VACUUM  PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical   process. 


American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

fllex.  p.  Mende,  g^^       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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STJFFLEMS2TTARTT    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP- MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered   as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        »"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3— Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Elk's  Bouquet  S46 

344  Home  Soap  Co. ,  N. Y.         Empress  Eugenie  115 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g  Empire  Geranium  S3? 


Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Am  her  Rose  346 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia  2 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Atoka  346 


Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shavin 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Glycerine  3 
Biily-Goat  340 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
BlueC  oud  2 
Blue  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Calcutta  Castile  337 

Calumet  3 

Camille  3 

Ceske  Slovonsky  3 

Ceske  Polski  3 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  340 

Cloths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coca  Foam  3 

Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Crown  Princess  337 

Crystal  Honey  346 

Crystal  Sulphnr  3 

Crystal  Palace  3 

Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

'•  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 


Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 


FacineSlO 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 

Scouring2 

"  German  Fain.  2 

"  Giycerine-Tar  3 

"  Mottled  Germ'u 

Olive  2 
"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 

Floral  Feast  115 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 


Gem  Wash.  Componnd,  Clara 
Pearce,  Philadelphia. 

Georgia  01eine29 

Geronne  Violette  3 

Geyser  343 

Giant  3 

Gloriola  29 

Glycerated  Tar  346 

Glycerderma  3 

Golden  Rose  3 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flonr  340 

Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 


Hard  Maple  155 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo  96 


Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ilo-Ilo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 


Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 


Dactylis  11 

Dermicura  327  Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Diadem  3  Kazan  343 

Druggist's  Transparent  3  Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  Mo. 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.)  King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 
Soap  Co.  Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  5l 

Lamsuet  3 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Ltmola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Liberty s  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kiua  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
MiPens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 


Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Naphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  Y'ork. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White   Roee   Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 


Old    English  Brow  n   Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  lime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex.  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxitren  340 

Ox  Oil  340 


Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
Pink  298 
Lily  298 

Peace  340 

Peach  Blue  340 

Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  LTp  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 


Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Savf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

"  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Violet  3 
Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
Stainoff.  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Taconv  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Superior  Transpaient  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Tew-Fer  96 
Tode  340 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Trash  Mover  286 
Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 


Queen  Complexion  3 
Quick  and  Easy  56 


Radiant  Violet  3 
Red  Raven  346 
Reve  d'Amour  3 
Rex  Cremo340 
Rex  Familv340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rexolene  340 
Rexolive  340 
Roclcford  Seouring2 
Romola  3 
Rose  d'Or  3 
Rose  Glycerine  3 
Rose  Immortelle 
Royal  Lily  16 

Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 
England. 


Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Saner' s  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"       Violete  de  Parme  3 
"       Hyacinth  3 


Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 


Wego  96 

Wendela  3 

Whale  3 

White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

White  Rose  Honey  3 

White  Saxony  3 

White  Wonder  346 

Windsor2 

Winner  29 

Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 

Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 

World's  Fair  2 

World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 


Zingarella  3 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  ff  ff  ff   <&   if 

W 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ffffff 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

gay  you  saw  the  Ad.  g  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

!  STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
!  AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINQHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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or 


smart 


Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Fob  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

\ 
In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,   especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted:  Capable,  young  soapmaker,  German, 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  household  soap,  specially 
toilet  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  of  every  kind,  desires 
situation.  Best  references  and  testimonials.  Address:  K.  H., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 

"Soap  Maker  wanted,  must  possess  good  experience  of  best 
quality  Toilet,  Shaving  and  Household  Soaps,  good  position  for 
suitable  man.     Box  30,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal." 


Position  Wanted:  By  first  class  oil  and  soap  chemist,  expert 
in  refining  cottonseed  oils  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  soaps. 
Would  like  to  correspond  with  parties  who  are  looking  for  such 
a  man.  Am  ready  to  make  change  July  1st;  have  been  in  the 
business  over  30  years,  am  in  good  health  and  strictly  sober, 
would  take  interest  in  suitable  concern.  A  good  healthy  loca- 
tion preferred.  Very  best  of  references.  Address:  W.  F.  N. 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Position  Wanted:  By  an  up-to-date  soap  maker,  25  3'ears' 
experience  in  making  of  all  kinds  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps; 
including  all  kinds  of  textile  soaps,  chips  and  soap  powder, 
recovery  of  glycerine  from  waste  soap  lye  with  the  best  ob- 
tainable results.  Best  of  references.  Address:  "Soap,"  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  thoroughly  reliable,  up-to-date  soap- 
maker,  competent  in  Laundry,  Toilet  and  Textiles.  Samples  of 
any  soap  if  desired.  Will  guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  pay. 
First-class  references  gladly  furnished.  Formulae  and  directions 
for  any  soap  furnished  by  mail.  Correspondence  held  strictly 
private.  Address:  Horace  Marble,  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  A  Soapmaker,  who  is  also  a  good  soap 
and  oil  chemist,  would  like  a  permanent  position  with  some 
progressive  firm.  Can  make  any  kind  of  toilet  or  laundry  soap 
and  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  methods  of  manufacture.  Can 
make  exceptionally  fine  soaps  from  cotton  seed  foots,  and  is 
well  trained  in  glycerin  recovery.  Cheap  firms  need  not  ans- 
wer. Address:  J.  J.  E.  B.,care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted:  A  man  to  take  charge  of  and  operate  soap  factory, 
must  be  thoroughly  posted  on  best  methods  of  economical  pro- 
duction of  white  and  laundry  soaps  and  placing  same  on  the 
market.  State  experience,  positions  held,  age,  reference  and 
salary  required.  Address:  K.  L.  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAP  AND  CANDLE  MAKER  WANTED. 

■A  new  soap  and  candle  business,  with  exceptional  opportun- 
ities, desires  to  find  an  experienced  all-around  soap  and  candle 
maker,  one  who  is  willing  to  work.  A  suitable  man,  if  he  likes, 
majr  take  an  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Address:  G.  T.  care  of 
this  paper. 


FOR    SALE. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  two  high  pressure  copper  digesters  in 
good  condition,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.  long.  Apply  to  The 
Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FORMULAE  FOR  SALE. 

Formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  soap  furnished 
at  reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Soap  manufac- 
turers who  have  spoiled  soap  on  hand  will  find  it  to  their  advant- 
age to  address:  B.  Hite  Dardley,  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  an  experienced  soap  maker,  20  years 
experience  in  tallow  and  C.  S.  F.  soaps.  Light  colored  foots 
soap  my  specialty.  Address:  L.  M.  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GREASE     FOR     SALE. 

Superior  quality  grease  in  barrels,  for  sale  by   En.os  F.  Jones- 
Chemical  Co.,  51  Jay  St.,  New  York. 
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Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 
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DR.  HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 
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A  firm  to  whom  we  recently  had  occasion  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  advertising  its  goods  in  The  Amer- 
ican Soap  Journax  writes  us  in  return: 

"We  are  placing  contracts  with  soap-makers  for  our 

goods and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  get  us 

some  contracts  with  different  soap-makers,  we  will  give 
you  5  per  cent,  commission,  as  fast  as  the  bill  is  paid 
for,  and  will  protect  you  from  publicity  in  the  matter  if 
you  wish  it  done.  At  any  rate  your  commission  will  al- 
ways be  private  and  protected.  You  are  in  position  to 
turn  business  to  us  through  your  paper  and  through 
your  other  channels,  and  you  can  make  a  fine  income  by 
placing  half  a  dozen  contracts,  etc.,  etc."  The  letter 
explains  also  how  we  can  make  $180  per  month  in  this 
way,  with  very  little  trouble. 

Really  meritorious  articles,  in  order  to  find  buyers, 
need  only  be  brought  frankly  to  the  attention  of  the 
trade,  and  this  our  advertising  columns  can  do  in  an  un- 
equalled manner  and  at  an  outlay  of  $5  to  $10  a  month 
at  most;  hence  our  correspondent's  offer  of  $180  per 
month  is  plainly  ill-advised  and  probably  was  not  well 
considered  before  it  was  made.  In  this  hope  we  refrain 
for  the  present  from  publishing  the  letter  and  signature 
in  full. 

If  there  are  any  friends  of  the  Soap  Journal  who 
would  like  to  buy  their  supplies  from  a  source  paying  a 
commission  "protected  from  publicity,"  to  us  or  to  any 
other  intermediary,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 

In  the  meantime  our  advertising  columns  are  open,  at 
reasonable  rates,  to  all  reputable  sellers  of  anything  used 
by  the  soap  trade.  If  any  of  these  believe  that  an  open, 
frank  advertisement  of  their  goods  in  this  paper  would 
not  return  them  the  few  dollars  so  invested,  they  may 
have  their  own  reasons  for  thinking  so,  and  may  con- 
tinue thinking  so  till  the  end  of  doom.  If  any  are  afraid 
to  invest  even  a  few  dollars  in  a  legitimate  trial  of  such 
an  advertisement,  we  bear  them  no  ill  will — it  is  their 
right  to  do  as  they  please.  But  if  anyone — refusing  a 
small  fee  for  a  legitimate  service  offered  by  us — coolly 
proposes  instead  to  secretly  bribe  us  into  lending  assist- 
ance in  underhand  methods,  that  one  is  apt  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  Soap  Journal. 

All  this  is  said  with  no  wish  to  show  off ;  the  offer  has 
simply  ruffled  our  temper  and  we  use  this  means  of  blow- 
ing off  a  little  surplus  steam  that  has  accumulated  in 
consequence. 

We  feel  better  now. 
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A  little  New  York  trade  paper,  rioted  for  its  dispro- 
portionately large  bump  of  self-assertiveness,  and  far 
better  known  by  its  large  claims  and  bluster  than  by  any 
actual  accomplishments,  succeeded  in  performing  last 
month  a  very  characteristic  feat.  It  used  up  three 
quarter  pages  of  its  space  in  criticising  other  papers  se- 
verely for  ignoring  the  fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  then. sacri- 
ficed on  its  own  account  less  than  thirty  lines  to  a  de- 
scription of  that  same  fair  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  this  quantitative  display  of  its  pe- 
culiar methods,  it  also  demonstrates  qualitatively  its  su- 
perior facilities  for  bluster.  For  although  the  paper 
mentioned  modestly  asserts,  in  two  or  three  places  of 
each  issue,  that  it  is  just  "the  whole  thing"  in  soap  liter- 
ature, it  had  not  one  word  to  say  of  the  soap  exhibits 
at  the  fair,  but  devoted  its  almost  thirty  lines  exclusive- 
ly to  a  description  of  a  building  in  no  way  of  interest  to 
the  soap  or  any  allied  trade  ! 

However,  tastes  differ,  and  anyone  who  likes  that  sort 
of  thing  will  find  in  our  contemporary  just  what  he 
likes. 


As  to  the  criticism :  If  we  had  little  to  say  about  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  so  far,  it  was  because  we  had  not  seen 
the  fair  and  hence  were  not  aware  of  anything  worth  say- 
ing to  the  soap  trade  in  regard  to  it.  As  it  now  appears 
from  two  reports,  kindly  sent  us  by  friends  of  the  Soap 
Journal  who  did  visit  the  fair,  we  have  not  been  so  cul- 
pably negligent  after  all.  What  there  was  to  report,  has 
kept  quite  well  till  this  month ! 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  both  our  correspondents  who  so 
kindly  took  the  trouble  of  writing  out  what  they  say  in 
St.  Louis  of  interest  to  our  subscribers. 


Speaking  of  fairs,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  over  ten 
years  ago,  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair;  three  months  ago  he  received  his  final  "dividend"; 
that  is  to  say,  he  lost  nearly  his  whole  investment,  re- 
ceiving back  at  length  a  pittance  in  2  or  3  installments, 
the  last  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  over  ten 
years ! 

Besides,  the  Chicago  Fair  at  the  time  provided  the 
Soap  Journal  gratis  with  pictures  illustrating  the  fair 
in  general,  and  generously  allowed  and  even  urged  us  to 
puff  the  fair  to  our  heart's  content.  But  when  we  want- 
ed pictures  of  trade  interest,  we  were  referred  to  the 
"authorized  photographer,"  who  demanded  highest 
prices!  And  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  pictures  except 
this  "authorized"  photographer !  So  long  as  fairs  tax 
newspapers,  by  way  of  "authorized"  rake-offs,  for  what 
the  papers  really  wish  to  publish,  these  papers  will  not 
be  over-anxious  to  sacrifice  much  valuable  space  for  the 
"•ood  of  the  fairs  alone. 


The  question  arose  in  our  correspondence  the  other 
day:  Who  is  the  owner  of  a  brand  of  soap,  when  said 
soap  is  put  on  the  market  as  a  "private  brand?"  In 
other  words,  if  a  wholesaler  has  his  soap  made  under  his 
own  name  by  a  soap  manufacturer  whose  name  does  not 
appear  openly  ? 

It  seems  ordinarily  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  such 
a  brand  belongs  not  to  the  actual  manufacturer,  but  to 
the  ostensible  manufacturer.  But  is  that  question  set- 
tled? 

The  very  purpose  of  a  trade-mark  is  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  goods  marked  by  it.  When  a  dealer  is  falsely 
designated  on  the  wrapper  as  the  manufacturer,  is  not 
that  violating  the  first  principle  of  the  trade-mark?  Is 
it  not  just  such  a  deception  as  the  courts  have  ever,  held 
they  were  not  intended  to  uphold  ?  It  would  seem  so, 
although  possibly — who  knows  what  a  court  may  do — it 
might  be  held  that  a  purchaser  is  not  injured  when  he 
buys  as  being  made  by,  say,  a  dry  goods  merchant,  a 
soap  that  really  was  made  by  a  practical  soap  manufac- 
turer.    So  far,  we  admit,  we  feel  rather  uncertain. 

But  now  comes  an  additional  point :  Granting  for 
the  moment  that  the  dealer  who  first  thinks  of  a  certain 
brand  and  has  it  made  for  himself  by  some  manufacturer, 
may  be  the  real  owner  of  that  brand,  not  only  in  com- 
mon fairness,  but  also  in  law.  What  then  will  be  the 
ownership  of  the  brand,  if  the  dealer  at  any  time  choses 
to  have  his  soap  made  by  another  manufacturer  ?  Surely, 
if  the  .trade-mark  is  of  any  use  at  all,  it  is  that  of  show- 
ing the  identity  of  one  cake  of  soap  with  all  other  cakes 
bearing  the  same  trade-mark.  But  goods  made  for  the 
same  dealer  by  different  manufacturers  are  not  identical 
—no  more  than  if  they  had  been  made  for  different  deal- 
ers by  the  same  different  manufacturers. 

This  is  no  idle  theorizing,  for  we  recall  the  circum- 
stance that  some  years  ago  a  certain  brand  of  paint  was 
declared  by  the  courts  as  invalid,  simply  because  the 
manufacturer  (who  in  that  case  put  up  the  paint  in  his 
.own  name  altogether)  had  procured  his  raw  material  in 
part  from  a  different  mine  than  the  one  where  he  ob- 
tained it  when  the  brand  was  new.  If  the  undisputed 
owner  of  a  legitimate  trade-mark  loses  it  by  merely 
changing  the  source  of  some  of  his  materials,  can  a  deal- 
er owning  a  brand  of  soap  retain  such  ownership  when 
he  changes  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  soap  ? 

This  question  may  have  been  decided  before,  but  if  so, 
we  do  not  recall  the  fact. 


15/>e  St.  Louis  Fair. 

We  have  received  from  a  subscriber  of  The  Amer- 
ican Soap  Journal,,  who  has  recently  spent  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  a  brief  report  on  the  soap 
exhibits  there,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
herewith  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
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Our  correspondent  writes  that  if  the  amount  of  soap 
mi  exhibition  at  this  fair  is  an  index  of  this  nation's 
civilization,  then  the  Americans  have  barely  emerged 
from  the  savage  state.  He  made  a  thorough  canvas  of 
the  main  buildings,  with  the  result  that  he  found  just 
two  American  soap  exhibits,  viz.,  Fairbank's,  who  exhib- 
it a  few  commercial  packages  of  "Gold  Dust'"  Washing 
Powder  and  ■"Fain"'  Soap,  several  plaster  groups  of 
the  Gold  Dust  twins,  and  a  sort  of  fountain  from  which 
oozes  a  slow  stream  of  soap  suds;  and  Babbitt's,  who 
have  a  cottage,  on  the  sides  and  roof  of  which  are  tacked 
33,000  packages  of  "Best"'  Soap  and  1776  Washing 
Powder.  The  one-room  interior  of  this  cottage  is  tastc- 
lullv  furnished  with  a  graphophone  and  a  show  case 
containing  specimens  of  the  plated  ware  premiums  ob- 
lainablc  for  Babbitt's  soap  wrappers.  Adjoining  Bab- 
bitt's  exhibit  is  that  of  P.yle's  Pearline,  consisting  of  a 
gallon  jar  of  Pearline,  a  gallon  jar  of  soft  soap  made 
from  Pyle's  Pearline  and  a  lot  of  remnants  of  yarns, 
ribbons  and  pieces'  of  calico  said  to  have  been  washed 
with  Pearline  without  injury  to  the  colors. 

This  constitutes  the  exhibits  of  American  soaps.  Not 
a  piece  of  toilet  soap,  no  soap  machinery,  no  essential 
oils  or  anything  else  that  could  interest  a  soapmaker. 

The  blame  for  this  paucity  of  representation  of  an  in- 
dustry of  such  vast  importance  must  be  accepted  by 
soap  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  general,  but  in 
particular  by  the  St.  Louis  representatives  of  this  in- 
dustry, who  have  preferred  to  shine  by  their  absence, 
thereby  acknowledging  an  indifference  and  lack  of  loy- 
alty to  their  city's  affairs  that  will  be  hard  to  excuse. 
If  the  soap  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis  had  done  one- 
tenth  as  well  as,  for  instance,  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Co.,  or  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Co.,  we  might  have 
forgiven  them;  but  as  it  is,  the  suspicion  that  their 
highest  aims  are  the  accumulation  of  many  dollars  and 
cents,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  nobler  motives,  is  warrant- 
ed by  the  facts. 

Outside  of  the  above-mentioned  American  soap  ex- 
hibits, our  correspondent  found  in  the  English  section 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  a  magnificent  exhibit  by 
the  Price  Candle  Co.,  of  candles,  waxes,  glycerine,  soaps 
and  statuettes  carved  from  stearic  acid;  also  a  fine 
exhibit  by  J.  C.  &  J.  Field,  and  another  by  the  United 
Alkali  Co. 

In  the  French  section  of  the  same  building  is  a  fine 
individual  exhibit  by  E.  Pinaud,  and  a  collective  ex- 
hibit of  soaps  and  perfumery  by  Simon,  Miehaud,  Plas- 
ma rd  and  Roussille  Freres  &  Cie.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  any  of  the  soaps  or  the  packages  in  this 
exhibit,  and  a  handsome  silk  wrapper  for  Savon  Helio- 
trope, which  our  correspondent  wished  to  see,  was  said 
to  contain  a  wooden  block  and  not  a  cake  of  soap. 

The  German  section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building 
contains   by    far   the   handsomest  collective   exhibit' of 


soaps  and  perfumery  on  the  grounds.  It  consists  of 
six  beautiful  cabinets  arranged  in  oval  form.  These 
cabinets  contain  specimens  of  the  following  six  firms: 
L.  Leichner,  Berlin;  F.  Wolff  &  Sohn,  Karlsruhe;  B. 
Langwisch,  Hamburg;  Geo.  Dralle,  Hamburg;  Verein- 
igte  Chemische  Werke,  Charlottenburg ;  Juenger  &  Geb- 
hardt,  Berlin.  The  handsomest  wrappers  and  pack- 
ages are  those  of  Ceo.  Dralle  and  Wolff  &  Sohn;  as  to 
the  contents  of  these  handsome  wrappers,  boxes  and 
fiacons,  no  opinion  can  be  given,  because  they  are  in- 
accessible. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  .Mexican,  Cuban  and 
Portuguese  sections  contain  a  few  soaps  mixed  in  with 
other  products  of  the  chemical  industry,  but  all  in  all, 
more  soaps  can  be  seen  in  any  department  or  drug  store 
than  at  all  the  fair;  besides  there  one  can  see  the  real 
soap;  at  the  fair  only  the  wrappers  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance. 

On  the  whole,  our  correspondent  received  the  impres- 
sion that,  whilst  the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  certainly  a  big- 
thing  and  worth  everyone's  while  to  see,  it  shows  no  ad- 
vancement in  art  or  industry  over  the  Chicago  Fair, 
and  there  are  some  features  absolutely  objectionable; 
for  instance,  the  innumerable  stands  where  cheap  jew- 
elry and  other  trinkets  are  offered  for  sale,  the  Boer 
war  enclosure  with  sign  saying :  "At  show  to-night  30 
horses  will  fall  under  fire,"  etc.,  etc.  Happily,  the  bull 
fights  have  been  abolished,  yet  there  is  plenty  on  every 
hand  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  indicating  that  the  refine- 
ment of  the  masses  has  made  no  great  progress  and  that 
the  administration  is  not  altogether  opposed  to  indulge 
their  Avicked  inclinations. 


Soap-Makers  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 

BY  GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO. 

A  well-known  professor  of  an  Eastern  university  said 
recently :  "The  person  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  no  hobby 
horse  and  does  not  ride  it  occasionally,  etc.,  etc."  My 
hobby  is  to  put  my  thoughts  on  paper  and  send  them 
to  The  American  Soap  Journal,  reminding  readers 
now  and  then  that  the  chat  of  a  practical  man  must  not 
be  criticised  as  if  it  were  an  essay  by  a  professional 
writer  who  expects  payment  for  his  work. 

Everyone  who  can  possibly  spend  the  time  and  the 
money  should  visit  the  fair  at  St.  Louis.  Great  lessons 
may  be  learned  there,  especially  by  soap  manufacturers, 
but  the  latter  must  learn  by  comparison,  as  the  machin- 
ery and  tools,  as  well  as  the  products  of  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  exhibited,  hardly  deserve 
mention. 

One  of  our  large  soap  concerns  shows  a  large  soap- 
bubble  fountain;  quite  a  striking  exhibit,  but  what  does 
it  say?  Or  what  is  the  object  of  a  building,  erected  by 
another   well-known   soap   firm,   which  is  composed  of 
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packages  which  may  contain  soap  or  soap  powder,  which 
can  be  seen  m  many  scores  to  better  advantage.  Even 
loreign  soap-makers  snow  more  actual  soap  tnan  do  our 
own,  but  these,  too,  have  nothing  new  to  exhibit;  noth- 
ing to  .say,  nothing  new  to  explain. 

The  writer  cannot  help  expressing  surprise  at  the 
attitude  of  American  soap  manufacturers  tor  letting  so 
exceptional  an  opportunity  pass  without  showing  to  the 
world  what  progress  has  been  made  in  making  "Means 
lor  the  removal  Irom  ail  kinds  of  surfaces  of  many  kinds 
of  objectionable  matter."  Is  it  possible  that  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made?-  Is  the  soap-makers'  art  the  only 
occupation  which  has  nothing  to  communicate,  nothing 
to  show,  to  demonstrate  to  the  public? 

I  have  put  that  question  to  men  in  the  business  and 
have  been  answered  "Why  don't  you  exhibit  your  novel- 
ties?''" Simply  because  I  am  doing  my  share  in  that 
direction  in  other  ways,  and  because  dear  experience 
has  taught  me  the  risks  a  man  of  moderate  means  runs 
in  bringing  novelties  before  the  public.  Imitators  have 
always  been  much  more  plentiful  than  originators,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  minor  alterations,  calling  them  im- 
provements, and  even  obtain  a  patent  on  an  article 
where  the  '"adapted''"  original  idea  of  others  represents 
ninety-nine  parts  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  the  original 
idea. 

Experiences  of  that  kind  induced  us  to  offer  to  sev- 
eral large  concerns  to  share  with  them  the  expense, 
work  and  profits  of  a  demonstrative  exhibit,  but  none 
were  willing  to  accept. 

Many  other  branches  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Government,  realize  the  educational,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  commercial  value  of  demonstrations  of  the 
progress  made  lately.  While  the  latter  demonstrates 
and  lectures  on  Kadium,  etc.,  etc.,  bakers  show  new  ways 
of  baking,  manufacturers  of  dough-mixers  demonstrate 
their  machines,  the  National  Cash  Kegister  Co.  lectures 
on  the  advantages  of  their  various  systems,  and  so  many 
other  industries  show  tbey  are  not  asleep,  and  they  find 
it  profitable  to  do  so. 

Not  only  business  firms  but  great  nations  speak  to 
the  world  in  their  exhibits  at  St.  Louis.  Especially  Ger- 
many's exhibits  teach  great  lessons ;  the  spirit  of  the 
energetic  ruler  of  that  country  seems  to  say :  "In  1876 
in  Philadelphia  it  was  .said  of  German  goods  Toor  and 
cheap.'  What  do  you  say  now?"  And  the  investigator 
must  say:  "Expensive,  perhaps,  but  the  best  that  can 
be  produced." 

Then  there  is  Japan — compare  it  with  Russia.  While 
the  former  nearly  equals  Germany  in  the  scope  of  its 
exhibits,  Russia  shows  nothing  but  the  white  cloth  en- 
closure which  hides  the  cases  of  goods  still  unpacked. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference?  The  same,  in  my 
opinion,  which  keeps  the  soap  manufacturers  of  the 
world  behind  the  times;  the  substance,  the  money,  etc., 


is  there,  but  the  proper  spirit  is  missing.  On  that  ac- 
count the  Japanese  win,  the  itussians  lose.  Will  soap- 
makers  profit  by  the  lesson? 

Because  1  have  been  asked  "What  could  you  say  or 
demonstrate  not  already  known;  what  kind  of  a  'spirit'" 
could  be  put  into  the  soap  industry  ?""  I  will  in  reply  add 
a  few  words  to  former  explanations  (printed  m  The 
AjMEKIcan  Soap  Jouunae)  which  show  a  new  (or  old, 
but  not  properly  understood)  side  of  the  very  interest- 
ing and  complicated  subject,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of 
articles  by  means  of  which  we  can  remove  from  the  sur- 
face of  ourselves  and  surroundings  those  ever-present 
accumulations  which  destroy,  if  they  are  not  removed. 
Suppose  that  most  striking  of  soap  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Lair,  the  soap-bubble  fountain,  were  inhabited 
by  "the  proper  spirit"'  which  would  explain  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  order  to  understand  the 
important  work  performed  by  well-made  soap,  I  will 
explain  what  it  does  for  the  human  skin  (as  soaps  used 
for  toilet  purposes  perform  the  most  delicate  and  com- 
picated  duties,  you  can  easily  understand  how  it  acts  on 
other  surfaces  is  you  comprehend  its  action  on  the  skin) . 

"You  should  read  in  some  up-to-date  encyclopaedia 
the  article  on  'Osmosis,'  so  you  can  get  an  idea  why  the 
membrane  (which  separates  two  solutions  of  different 
substances  which  pass  in  opposite  directions  through  the 
dividing  membrane,  and  so  different  bodies  are  separated 
which  cannot  be  taken  apart  as  easily  and  conveniently 
-by -any  other  means)  must  be  kept  in  proper  condition 
so  it  may  do  its  work  well. 

"Your  own  existence  is  a  kind  of  Osmosis,  a  sort  of 
double  filtration,  beginning  in  the  mouth  where  saliva 
comes  through  openings  of  the  skin  from  the  inside  and 
the  taste  proves  that  portions  of  the  food,  however  min- 
ute, pass  through  to  the  nerves;  otherwise  we  would  not 
taste.  These  currents  in  opposite  directions  occur  also 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  where  gastric  juices  are 
.secreted  and  nourishing  solutions  absorbed,  and  in  the 
lungs  where  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled. 

"Many  more  examples  might  be  given  to  show  that 
the  dividing  line,  the  separating  membrane,  is  -all  im- 
portant in  life.  Remembering  this,  we  will  realize  the 
necessity  of  keeping  this  'filtering  medium/  the  internal 
and  external  skin,  in  proper  condition  and  good  work- 
ing order,  by  removing  from  it  everything  which  might 
make  it  impervious. 

"The  soap-maker  has  nothing  to  do  with  internal 
membranes,  but  experience  has  proven  the  fact  that  one 
organ  sympathetically  influences  the  other,  and  we  know 
that  a  clean,  pure  mouth  aids  digestion  very  materially; 
how  much  more  then  must  a  clean,  healthy  skin  benefit 
the  entire  system? 

"This  bubble  fountain  illustrates,   on  a   scale  many 
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thousand  times  enlarged,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  well- 
made  and  properly  used  soaps  act  in  removing  from  the 
human  skin  the  undesirable.  The  latter,  the  'dividing 
membrane,'  if  viewed  under  the  microscope,  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  simple  sheet  many  per- 
sons imagine  it  to  be,  but  a  somplicated  filtering  me- 
dium full  of  minute  passage-ways,  pores,  cavities,  re- 
cesses, etc.,  etc.  In  order  to  loosen,  detach,  surround, 
lift  up  and  out  of  the  depths  the  undesirable,  we  intro- 
duce soap  solutions.  These  get  under  the  dirt;  mas- 
saging, mechanical  work,  washing,  introduces  air  into 
the  solution  just  as  we  do  it  here  by  slowly  blowing  air 
into  the  soap  solution.  Observe  the  result;  the  bubbles 
are  lifting  up  and  out  continually,  thus  demonstrating 
one  of  the  principles  of  purifying." 

Tt  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer  that  our  industry 
would  be  greatly  benefited  were  there  an  organization  of 
soap  manufacturers  who  would  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  "put  the  proper  spirit"  into  our  profession  by  show- 
ing the  public  the  absurdity  of  bringing  daily  into  close 
contact  with  their  bodies  a  substance  of  which  they 
know  nothing  and  with  which  they  ought  to  become 
familiar. 

"Good  things  are  like  good  people;  they  increase  in 
value  the  more  you  know  about  them."  That  is  wherein 
they  differ  from  trash,  of  which  the  opposite  is  true. 


From  Our  Correspondents. 


MANY  THANKS. 

St.  Petersburg.  June  25,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sit:  We  were  pleased  to  read  the  notice  in 
The  American  Soap  Journal  of  June  1st,  with  re- 
gard to  our  firm,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  sending 
you  to-day.  per  registered  sample  post,  one  of  the  360.- 
000  cakes  of  soap,  intended  for  the  soldiers  in  the  far 
East,  to  add  to  your  "collection  of  specialties  in  the  soap 
line." 

We  are.  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Dr.  A.  A.  Shukoff. 

[The  sample  arrived  just  as  we  go  to  press,  being  de- 
layed in  transit.     Comments  to  follow.— A.  S.  J.] 


DIES  WANTED. 

London,  Ont.,  July  20.  1904. 
Dear  Sir:     We  would  like  to  purchase  some  second- 
hand soap. dies  and  would  be  glad  if  you  could  furnish 
us  with  the  names  of  parties  having  such  for  sale. 
Yours  truly, 
The  Crown  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 


LOST  PAPERS. 
Melbourne,  Australia.  June  2-5,  1904. 
Manager  American  Soap  Journal. 

SIR:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Nos.  1  and  3  of  Vol.  13  of  The  American  Soap 
Journal,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  trus- 
tees for  your  courtesy  in  forwarding  the  same  to  the 
library  free  of  charge.  It  is  regretted  that  you  were 
unable  to  supply  the  Nos.  2  and  4,  as  it  is  very  desirable 
for  the  library  to  have  the  volume  complete. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Armstrong, 
Chief  Librarian,  Public  Library  of  Victoria. 
[The  Public  Library  of  Victoria  is  one  of  our  es- 
teemed subscribers,  and  lacks  Nos.  2  and  4  of  our  Vol. 
XIII.  for  purposes  of  binding.  We  should  like  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  each  if  we  could  get  them.  Who  has 
them  to  spare?     Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


WHO  WILL  ANSWER  THIS? 

Mr.  Editor  :  Will  some  of  your  many  readers  please 
give  answer  through  your  columns  why,  in  making  set- 
tled soap,  it  is  the  custom  to  saponify  the  tallow  first 
and  the  rosin  next.  Also  the  advantages  of  so  doing,  if 
any  ?  Yours  truly. 

Inquirer.    • 


ANOTHER  QUESTION. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Sir  :  I  have  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal 
formulae  and  directions  for  about  all  kinds  of  soap, 
but  don't  remember  to  have  seen  the  same  for  shaving 
soap.     Am  I  correct?  Subscriber. 


15he   Essential   Oil   Plants  of 
North   Borneo. 

We  reprint  the  following  from  the  Oils  &  Colour- 
man's  Journal : 

Sirs  :  A  copy  of  your  journal  has  come  into  my 
hands,  from  which  I  notice  you  supply  technical  books 
on  oils.  etc.  T  would  be  much  obliged  by  your  for- 
warding me  your  catalogue. 

What  I  especially  require  is  a  technical  work  on  the 
distillation  and  (or)  extraction  of  essential  oils.  I 
was  for  many  years  in  the  Philippines,  until  the  revo- 
lution and  subsequent  political  troubles  made  it  impos- 
sible for  a  European  to  live  in  the  interior  of  these 
beautiful  islands.  I  had  a  large  estate,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  the  distillation  of  the  Ylang-Ylang  in  the  old 
crude  way.  I  have  since  bought  this  island  of  Daat — 
a  dependencv  of  the  colony  of  Labuan,  the  principal 
part  of   which    I  have   planted    with    cocoanuts.    from 
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which  I  am  making  copra,  which  will  probably  later  on 
he  made  into  oil  on  the  spot;  hut  I  have  also  laid  out  a 
large  plot  with  Ylang-Ylang  trees  procured  from  the 
Philippines,  which  are  thriving  splendidly,  and  will 
be  ready  for  exploiting  in  two  years  hence.  I  have  also 
several  other  tropical  plants  with  sweet  smelling  flowers 
in  course  of  propagation.  There  is  also  an  orchid 
growing  profusely  on  this  island  with  exquisitely  scent- 
ed flowers,  which  give  a  negative  result  in  trials  made 
in  a  small  experimental  still.  With  the  object  of  ex- 
tracting the  essential  oil  from  these  more  delicate  flow- 
ers, I  require  a  work  to  enlighten  me  which  at  the  same 
time  contains  the  newest  mode  of  distilling.  If  you 
know  of  such  a  work  or  works  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  your  letting  me  know. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ho'waed  W.  Bray. 

Pulo  Daat.  Labuan.  North  Borneo,  May  20,  1904. 


Mr.  Yerkes*  First  Deal  in   Soap. 

Charles  T.  Yerkes,  who  is  now  busy  supplying  Lon- 
don with  an  adequate  rapid-transit  system,  beg"an  his 
business  career  with  a  successful  speculation  which  did 
not  involve  the  outlay  of  a  dollar.  It  was  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  he  was  strolling  along  a  wharf  in  Phila- 
delphia, when  he  came  to  a  store  where  an  auction  sale 
was  in  progress. 

"How  much  am  I  offered  for  this  box  of  soap  ?"  asked 
the  auctioneer. 

The  thirteen-year-old  boy  looked  at  the  brand,  and 
saw  that  it  was  the  same  soap  as  that  used  in  his  home. 
He  knew  what  his  mother  paid  for  it  at  retail,  and  so 
he  made  a  bid.  The  auctioneer  smiled  at  him,  cried 
the  bid  once,  and  said :  "Sold  to — what's  your  name, 
bub  ?" 

"Charles  Yerkes." 

"Sold  to  Charley  Yerkes  for ." 

Then  another  box  was  put  up.  and  bid  in  by  the  boy, 
and  this  was  continued  until  fifty  boxes  had  been  struck 
off  to  him.  He  had  a  deposit  of  five  dollars  in  a  savings 
bank  which  had  been  there  some  months.  He  showed 
the  auctioneer  his  certificate  of  deposit  and  said  he 
would  soon  return  and  pay  for  the  soap. 

He  went  to  the  grocer  with  whom  his  family  traded, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  to  buy  some  soap. 
The  grocer  asked  him  how  much  he  had,  and  what  it 
was  worth.  The  lad  replied  that  he  had  fifty  boxes, 
and  that  he  would  sell  the  lot  for  a  certain  sum.  naming 
an  amount  double  that  which  the  soap  had  cost  him  at 
the  auction  house.  The  deal  was  closed,  and  then  the]; 
storekeeper  asked  the  lad  how  he  had  come  by  it.  Whenl 
young  Yerkes  told  him.  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  andR 


said :     "I  had  intended  to  go  to  that  auction,  but  had 
forgot  it." 

The  boy  did  not  draw  his  five  dollars  from  the  bank, 
and  thereafter  it  was  his  great  pride  to  add  to  it.  "It 
is  surprising,"  said  he  not  long  ago  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  first  money-making  effort,  "how  it  grew  from 
year  to  year.  When  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  the 
money  of  which  this  was  the  foundation  amounted  to 
several  thousand  dollars." 


Two  New  Essential  Oils  from  Algeria. 

P.  Jeancard  and  C.  Satic  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.)  describes 
two  new  Algerian  essential  oils,  gouft  and  scheih.  The 
former  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  an  herb  with 
steam  and  has  the  odor  of  absinthe.  It  contains  laevo- 
pinene  and  a  trace  of  an  alcohol  having  the  odor  of 
geraniol.  Scheih  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  an  herb. 
It  has  a  terebinthous  odor  and  is  reddish  brown' in  col- 
or. It  contains  15  per  cent,  of  phenols  soluble  in  so- 
dium hydroxide  solution  from  which  the  dimethyl  ether 
of  pyrogallol  may  be  isolated.  The  portion  which  is  not 
phenol  appears  to  contain  fhujone  and  thujol. 


15he  Making  of  Perfume. 

BY  WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE  IN  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY. 

A  perfume  has  been  defined  as  "a  caress  to  the  nos- 
trils ;"  an  odor  is  an  undue  familiarity.  Caresses  and 
perfumes  are  matters  of  taste.  Some  like  them  soft  and 
some  want  them  strong.  One  is  satisfied  with  a  delicate 
touch,  another  craves  a  hearty  slap.  One  responds  to  an 
impress  that  another  does  not. notice,  and  the  vigorous 
taste  of  the  second  is  abhorrent  to  the  first. 

The  perfumer  must  meet  all  tastes,  and  satisfy  them 
as  far  as  he  can.  And  since  there  is  much  in  a  name, 
he  is  expected  to  satisfv  a  variety  of  tastes  with  per- 
fumes of  the  same  name.  One  can  see  this  illustrated 
in  the  varietv  of  "violet"  extracts  that  contrast  with 
each  other  in  the  market. 

There  is  no  standard  in  taste  that  applies  widely,  and 
there  is  no  standard  in  perfumes  that  is  generallv  ac- 
centable.  even  for  a  sino-le  kind  of  perfume. 

Take  a  rose  perfume,  for  instance.  There  are  ex- 
tracts to  be  obtained  that  imitate  the  soft  odor  of  a 
iacqueminot  rose  fairlv  closelv,  and  there  are  those  that 
fire  puno-pnt  and  more  nearlv  resemble  the  geranium. 
But  the  verity  of  the  one  does  not  hurt  the  popularity 
of  the  other. 

Nor  i«  nrice  anv  indication  of  delicncv  or  fraeness. 
.for  there  is  as  wide  n  rau<re  of  tastes  amon?  the  rich  as 
^nmono-  the  poor.  A  perfumer  must  satisfv  the  buver. 
|wrmfever  mav  be  the  cost;  and  reallv  fine  and  delicate 
■perfumes  can  be  made  to  sell  at  a  low  price.     Price,  in- 
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deed,  is  scarcely  an  indication  of  t.-iste,  but  appeals  to 
other  qualities  in  the  buyer. 

THE  PERFUMES  VS.  TIIK  COOK. 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  very  similar  to  the  art  of 
the  cook.  It  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  seasoning. 
Odors,  like  foods,  have  to  be  seasoned  to  make  them  ap- 
peal. The  cook  knows  that  beef  needs  plenty  of  salt 
and  a  little  butter;  that  pork  is  relished  better  with  a 
mild  sour,  like  apple  sauce;  that  fish  needs  a  sharp  sour 
— piekel  or  lemon  :.  that  lamb  wants  a  spicy  sour — mint 
sauce:  and  that  desserts  must  be  flavored  and  sweet- 
ened right  if  they  are  to  be  palatable. 

And  similarly  'the  perfumer  must  know  the  needs  of 
his  odors  to  develop  their  characters'  and  make  them 
appeal.  He  knows  that  rose  must  have  some  spice:  that 
violet  requires  a  little  "pickling ;"  that  heliotrope  must 
be  sweetened,  etc.  But  the  cook  has  this  advantage — 
that  the  man  who  prefers  Worcestershire  sauce  on  his 
beef  knows  what  he  wants  and  suits  his  own  taste;  that 
he  who  likes  the  sharp  Tabasco  sauce  on  his  fish  will 
use  it:  and  that  all  will  employ  pepper,  salt,  vinegar 
and  sugar  adlibitum. 

But  the  perfumer  must  do  all  the  seasoning  for  his 
customers,  and  his  success  will  depend  upon  how  accur- 
ately he  gauges  their  tastes.  He  cannot  explain  to  them 
that  some  will  like  more  spice  in  their  rose  than  others, 
that  a  delicate  violet  may  be  sharpened  to  suit  any  taste, 
and  that  seasoning  can  be  added  to  odors  as  to  foods. 
to  please  all.  For  there  are  many  more  varieties  of 
spices  in  perfumes  than  in  cooking;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  sweet  odors,  and  there  are  several  of  the 
sharper  odors.  And  in  perfumes  a  proper  choice  must 
be  made,  and  then  only  time  can  "cook  it  in." 

Broadly  speaking,  the  art  of  the  perfumer  lies  in  a 
proper  use  of  the  seasoning  odors  that  may  be  likened 
to  the  pepper,  salt,  sugar  and  vinegar  of  cooking.  The 
perfumer  knows  his  odors  much  as  the  cook  knows  his 
seasoning. 

TO   MAKE  ROSE   ODOB.   SAY. 

The  fundamental  odor  of  a  perfume  is  a  simple 
matter.  For  instance,  oil  of  rose  is  the  basis  of  a  rose 
perfume.  But  every  druggist  knows  that  oil  of  rose 
and  alcohol  will  not  make  a  perfume.  It  would  be  flat, 
like  an  unseasoned  meat.  First  it  needs  "salt."  Here 
comes  in  the  odors  that  impart  stability  and  develop 
flavor  or  odor.  Such  substances  as  musk,  civet,  ben- 
zoin, copaiba,  Peru  balsam,  ambergris,  cinnamon,  etc., 
are  in  this  category.  They  "fix"  the  odor  and  hold  it. 
They  must,  like  salt,  not  be  prominent  of  themselves, 
hut  their  effect  on  the  perfume  must  be  marked.  Most 
perfumes  must  be  well  •■salted,"  and  some  to  a  delicate 
taste  are  disagreeably  ••'salty.''  but  others  like  them  the 
better  I'm-  this  quality. 

Then  a  rese  perfume  needs  a  little  "pepper" — used 


sparingly,  of  course.  There  are  a  variety  of  spicy  odors 
that  permit  of  a  selection :  clove,  mint,  vetivert,  patch- 
ouli, camphor,  geranium,  guaiac  wood,  wintergreen,  and 
a  host  of  the  aromatic  odors.  The  results  here  will 
depend  more  upon  a  proper  proportion  of  the  one  se- 
lected than  upon  a  fine  discrimination  in  selecting, 
though  the  latter  will  be  apparent  also. 

Finally,  a  dash  of  "vinegar"  will  brighten  the  whole 
and  make  it  a  charm  to  the  nostrils.  Here  again  a 
selection  is  to  be  made  from  such  odors  as  almond, 
sandalwood,  cedar,  hyacinth,  heliotrope,  lavender, 
lignaloe,  terpineol,  etc.  The  perfume  must  not  be 
"pickled,"  but  enough  of  one  or  more  of  these  is  needed 
to  brighten  the  whole. 

Bose,  being  a  sweet  odor  in  itself,  needs  no  sweet- 
ening, but  some  odors  would  need  more  of  the  "sugar" 
and  less  or  more  of  the  pepper  or  vinegar,  to  develop 
tli  em  into  acceptable  perfumes. 

SEASONING   HINTS. 

So  the  perfumer  must  know  his  seasonings  and  how 
to  select  them,  as  the  cook  knows  his.  He  must  know 
their  qualities,  their  applications,  and  their  power.  But 
his  art  is  far  more  complicated  than  the  cook's,  for  not 
only  has  he  a  much  larger  variety  of  agents  to  choose 
from,  but  time  is  his  only  test  of  judgment. 

Soft  odors  develop*  on  standing;  the  "pepper  and 
vinegar"  odors  grow  mellow,  and  many  disappear;  the 
"salt"  blends  and  loses  its  individuality;  but  all  this 
takes  time — weeks  and  months.  Then,  after  standing 
for  several  months,  if  the  perfumer  is  not  satisfied,  he 
must  decide  whether  an  error  has  been  made  in  the  se- 
lection of  some  ingredient,  or  in  the  proportions  used. 

Familiarity  with  odors  enables  him  to  judge  pretty 
accurately  whether  he  has  too  much  pepper  in  his  com- 
bination, or  the  wrong  kind  of  spice  is  present;  whether 
it  needs  more  vinegar,  or  is  already  pickled  too  much; 
and  whether  he  has  enough  salt  in  it  to  blend  well,  or 
whether  it  is  lacking  in  these  qualities. 

It  is  easy  to  spoil  a  perfume  by  a  wrong  selection  of 
seasoning,  or  an  unbalanced  combination.  Even  to  the 
consumer  that  likes  everything  highly  seasoned,  only  a 
proper  blending  of  salt,  spice  and  vinegar  will  appeal. 
And  in  perfumes,  .a  single  erroneous  selection  may 
spoil" an  entire  combination,  and  puzzle  the  perfumer 
for  a  time  to  learn  where  the  trouble  is.  Odors  may 
neutralize  each  other,  or  a  dull  or  heavy  odor  may 
smother  a  soft  and  delicate  one,  whereas  a  brighter  and 
stronger,  perhaps  even  a  ranker  odor,  may  develop  the 
delicate  one.  The  perfumer  may  not  hit  the  most  ef- 
fective of  some  class  of  seasoning  in  a  combination,  and 
yet  may  succeed  with  the  public  to  a  good  degree;  but 
if  he  happens  upon  a  "salt"  that  smothers  the  pleas- 
anter  qualities  in  a  combination,  the  public  will  be 
quick  to  reject  the  product. 
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OTHER    ODORS. 

The  secrets  of  perfumery,  then,  lie  in  the  proper 
seasoning  of  odors.  The  development  of  synthetic  and 
artificial  floral  odors  in  recent  years  makes  the  funda- 
mental odors  a  very  simple  matter.  Every  one  knows 
that  oil  of  rose  is  the  basis  of  a  rose  perfume;  ionone 
or  oil  of  orris  of  a  violet  perfume;  heliotropin  of  a 
heliotrope  perfume;  terpineol  of  a  lilac,  etc.  But  these 
of  themselves  are  flat.  They  need  just  the  proper 
seasoning  to  make  them  tasteful.  And  the  "strength" 
of  the  perfume  will  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
the  basal  odor  used,  but  upon  its  development  by  the 
seasoning  odors. 

Much  that  is  misleading  has  been  written  about  per- 
fumes— about  special  facilities  for  getting  basal  odors, 
extreme  precautions  in  qualities,  and  special  facilities 
for  combining  or  for  ripening  perfumes. 

Quality  counts  in  perfumes  just  as  it  does  in  foods. 
The  best  is  inimitable,  but  the  public  is  often  content 
to  take  secondary  grades.  Whatever  quality  they  may 
choose,  the  seasoning  is  imperative.  And  the  higher 
seasonings,  the  more  pungent  or  "stronger"  effects, 
cover  the  finest  qualities  and  make  them  less  necessary. 
The  more  delicate  the  odor,  the  finer  must  be  the  qual- 
ities of  all  the  ingredients.  But  whether  the  public 
really  wants  delicate  or  vigorous  odors  is  a  matter  of 
observation. 

And  as  soon  as  some  qualified  writer  shall  analyze 
the  effects  of  the  seasoning  odors,  and  shall  establish 
some  simple  rules  to  govern  their  selection  and  use,  the 
retail  pharmacist  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  satis- 
factory perfumes  for  himself. 


State  Registration  of  United  States 
Tra.de  Marks. 

The  status  of  the  trade  marks  which  have  been  reg- 
istered in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  is  indeed 
peculiar,  for  under  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  was  rendered  in  the  case  of 
"Warner  vs.  Searle  &  Hereth  Company  (195  U.  S.  191), 
decided  November  30,  1903,  many  registrations  fail  to 
afford  the  protection  which,  when  filing  their  applica- 
tions for  registration,  the  registrants  desired. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  governing 
trade  marks,  and  the  right  to  their  registration,  as  well 
as  its  authority  to  legislate  on  all  other  questions,  is 
derived  from  the  Constitution;  and  only  when  a  law 
is  founded  on  some  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
expressly  authorizes,  or  by  way  of  implication  gives 
power  to  carry  into  efficient  operation  those  powers  ex- 
pressly given,  is  the  law  constitutional.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  law  is  unconstitutional  and  of  no  effect.  Ex- 
amining the  Constitution,  provisions  can  be  found  under 
which  Congress  is  in  certain  cases  authorized  to  enact 


laws  for  the  registration  and  the  protection  of  trade 
marks;  but  Congress  is  not  authorized  to  register  all 
trade  marks,  which  are  used  in  trade  in  the  United 
States,  and  any  general  law  for  the  registration  of 
trade  marks,  which  are  the  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  citizens  and  subjects  of  other  na- 
tions, would,  of  course,  be  invalid.  The  early  national 
trade  mark  law  of  the  United  States  attempted  to  au- 
thorize the  registration  in  the  Patent  Office  of  all  trade 
marks  by  their  lawful  owners,  and,  as  it  exceeded  the 
authority  vested  in  Congress,  it  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional in  the  trade  mark  cases.  100  U.  S.  82,  which 
were  decided  on  November  18.  1879. 

In  that  case  Justice  Miller  carefully  considered  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  trade  mark  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  and,  in  his  opinion,  he  stated  that 
of  the  two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
counsel  claimed  that  Congress  was  authorized  to  enact 
general  laws  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks,  the 
first  was  the  clause  which  authorized  Congress  to  enact 
laws  "to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  dis- 
coveries;" and  the  second  clause  was  that  which,  in 
connection  with  the  granting  clause,  is  as  follows :  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes."  The  first  clause  was  held  not  to 
refer  to  trade  marks,  for  neither  originality,  invention, 
discovery,  science,  nor  art  is  in  any  way  essential  to 
a  trade  mark,  nor  was  it  made  so  under  the  laws  for 
their  registration.  Considering  the  second  clause,  the 
Justice  stated  that  "while  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions means  commerce  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  and 
commerce  among  the  States  means  commerce  between 
individual  citizens  of  different  States,  there  still  re- 
mains a  very  large  amount  of  commerce,  perhaps  the 
largest,  which,  being  trade  or  traffic  between  citizens 
of  the  same  State,  is  beyond  the  control  of  Congress." 
As  the  law  did  not  attempt  to  limit  the  right  to  regis- 
tration to  those  cases  when  the  applicant  had  a  foreign 
trade  or  a  trade  with  citizens  of  another  State  or  with 
an  Indian  tribe,  Congress  exceeded  the  authority  vested 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  were  invalid. 

Having  before  it  the  decision  of  Justice  Miller,  Con- 
gress enacted  in  1881  another  law  for  the  protection 
of  trade  marks,  which  law  is  now  in  force,  but  because 
of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Warner  vs.  Searle  & 
Hereth  Company,  it  is  not  of  the  value  which  Congress 
intended  to  give  it.  The  law  of  1881,  unlike  the  old 
law.  authorizes  the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  the 
Patent  Office,  only  in  cases  where  the  applicant  uses 
his  trade  mark  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  it  therefore  comes  within 
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the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  validity 
of  the  statute  has  not  by  the  courts  been  questioned. 
The  difficulty  arises  because  of  the  construction  which 
is  given  to  the  statute,  in  his  decision  construing  the 
statute,  the  Justice  states  that  as  the  law  of  1881  was 
enacted  to  avoid  the  unconstitutional  features  of  the 
old  law,  and  as  it  expressly  limited  the  right  of  regis- 
tration to  those  marks  which  were  used  in  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  he  held 
that  a  trade  mark  registration  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  was  not  infringed  unless  the  defendant  injured 
the  registrant's  trade  because  of  his  use  of  the  mark 
while  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  or  in  trade  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  When  the. person  copying  the  registered 
trade  mark  does  not  engage  in  commerce  with  a  for- 
eign country  or  with  an  Indian  tribe,  he  cannot  be  held 
to  have  infringed  the  registered  trade  mark;  for  other- 
wise it  would  be  possible  for  a  registrant  to  secure  the 
privileges  which  Congress  previously  attempted  to  con- 
fer under  the  general  law,  and  which  it  was  held  that 
under  the  Constitution  could  not  be  done.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  the  owner  of  a  trade  mark  to  pre- 
vent, under  the  United  States  registration  statute,  its 
infringement,  when  the  infringer  is  doing  business  in 
only  one  State,  for  Congress  cannot  enact  a  law  pro- 
tecting a  trade  mark  in  such  a  case;  and  where  the 
infringer  uses  the  mark  in  commerce  between  the 
States,  the  infringement  cannot  be  prevented  under  the 
national  registration  laws  now  in  force,  for  they  do  not 
provide  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  in  interstate 
commerce,  although  the  Constitution  authorized  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  for  the  registration  and  protection 
of  trade  marks  which  are  used  in  commerce  between 
the  States.  Until  that  amendment  is  made,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  proprietor  of  a  mark  wishes  to  be  sure 
that  his  trade  mark  is  protected,  by  all  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  against  infringement  by  persons  engaged  in 
business  in  only  one  .State,  it  is  advisable  to  comply 
with  the  trade  mark  registration  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  by  the  legislators  of  many  of  the  States. 

AVhile  the  protection  afforded  by  a  United  States 
registration  has  been,  by  the  decision  referred  to,  lim- 
ited, it  is  nevertheless  important  for  manufacturers  to 
secure  the  registration  under  the  federal  laws,  for  the 
Patent  Office  is  an  office  of  record,  to  which  persons 
all  over  the  world  refer  for  evidence  of  the  ownership 
of  trade  marks  in  the  United  States.  The  rights  of 
seizure  under  the  United  States  statutes  and  the  reme- 
dies afforded  for  the  infringement  of  marks  are  also  of 
considerable  value  where  the  infringer  is  engaged  in 
foreign  trade. 

When  the  proprietor  of  the  trade  mark  and  the  in- 
fringer are  citizens  of  different  States,  the  federal 
courts  have  in  many  cases  jurisdiction,  independent  of 


the  Patent  Office  registration,  but  the  rights  of  the 
parties  are  then  founded  on  the  common  law,  and  not 
on  the  statutory  registration. 


Standard  Oil   La.rd  Tierces. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
•pany,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  as  shrewd  a  busi- 
ness management  as  the  world  affords.  The  packing- 
house trade  is  a  large  contributor  to  its  profits  through 
Standard  Oil  methods.  In  the  language  of  a  large 
packer,  "the  Standard  Oil  is  the  slickest  thing  in  the 
business.  Those  fellows  never  take  their  eyes  off  of 
the  profits." 

An  example  of  this  big  trust's  smart  enterprise  is 
furnished  in  the  matter  of  tierces.  The  lard,  tallow 
and  oleo  renderers  can  buy  Standard  Oil  barrels,  new, 
at  at  least  50c.  per  tierce  cheaper  than  they  can  those 
of  other  cooperage  package  concerns.  The  large  pack- 
ers make  most  of  theirs.  The  smaller  plants  cannot 
profitably  do  so.  The  Standard  Oil  people  were  the 
first  to  realize  that  there  was  a  profitable  field  in  this 
direction.  The  company  conceived  the  idea  of  conform- 
ing the  standard  size  of  its  own  oil  barrels  to  that  of 
the  export  tierce  of  the  packer,  and  then  proceeded  to 
clean  up  the  field. 

The  modus  operandi  is  very  simple.  The  Standard 
Oil  tierces  are  made  and  sold  to  whomsoever  will  buy 
at  50c.  per  barrel  less  than  the  current  market  price 
of  such  packages.  These  tierces  finally  land  on  the 
other  .side  of  the  water.  The  minute  they  land  in  Eu- 
rope the  Standard's  people  come  back  on  the  scene, 
and  tire  reason  for  their  price  cutting  and  generosity 
on  this  side  is  at  once  clear.  After  the  lard,  tallow  or 
oil  is  sold  these  tierces,  as  "empties,"  come  back  upon 
the  market.  They  have  but  little  value  to  any  one  over 
there  in  the  packing  trade.  There  is  but  one  customer 
to  whom  they  are  of  any  value.  That  is  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  This  big  petroleum  concern  has  its 
"suckers"  out  all  over  Europe  drawing  in  these  empty 
tierces,  which  they  get  at  a  mere  nominal  sum.  The 
tierces  are  well  soaked.  They  suit  the  Standard  as  well 
as  new  ones. 

It  may  look  small  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
be  scouring  Europe  for  empty  lard,  tallow  and  oleo 
tierces,  but  they  are  figured  in  the  company's  business 
scheme,  and,  if  the  original  idea  in  their  manufacture 
is  not  lost  sight  of,  they  are  made  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  for  ultimate  use  in  that  corporation's  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  all  of  the  tierces  sent  abroad  are  not 
gobbled  up  on  the  continent  as  "seconds,"  but  the 
Standard  loses  only  50c.  on  each  of  those  that  slip 
through  its  drag  net,  and  it  saves  so  much  on  the  vast 
number  recovered  that  the  small  loss  on  the  vagrants 
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is  not  missed,  at  least  hardly  missed.  When  each  tierce 
is  sold  ou  this  .side  at  50c.  below  the  market  it  is  with 
the  view  of  getting  it  into  that  commercial  drift  which 
will  land  it  on  the  other  side  and,  ultimately,  into  the 
warehouses  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  pumps 
it  full  of  kerosene  and  mother  oils.  By  this  clever  ruse 
the  big  kerosene  outfit  makes  the  exporter  of  lards,  tal- 
lows and  oleo  pay  the  freight,  insurance  and  customs 
charges  on  the  other  side  and  all  costs  of  whatever  na- 
ture to  get  these  barrels  over.  All  the  company  then 
does  is  to  hang  around  and  pick  up  these  tierces  vir- 
tually at  rubbish  prices,  take  them  out  of  the  merchant's 
way  at  a  small  figure,  get  them  to  the  concern's  ware- 
houses scald  them  out  and  fill  them  with  oil  for  the 
European  trade.  This  oil  is  carried  over  in  tank  ships 
and  pumped  into  the  company's  local  reservoirs.  It  is 
a  slick,  clean  business  game.  By  getting  these  barrels 
the  renderer  on  this  side  saves  at  least  50c,  and  the 
Standard  gets  back  this  50c.  and  a  lot  more.  It  also 
saves  a  lot  of  shipping  trouble  and  expense  incidental 
to  importing  American  .staves  or  casks  into  Europe.  No 
harm  is  done  to  any  one.  The  packer  is  glad  to  get 
these  tierces  at  50c.  below  the  market  for  such  pack- 
ages; the  merchant  on  the  other  side  is  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  empty,  useless  thing  and  save  both  room  and 
annoyance;  the  oil  company  is  glad  to  get  them  back 
for  its  purposes  at  a  mere  nominal  sum. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  shrewd  business  moves  of  the 
Standard's  management  into  the  sphere  of  the  packing 
house  industry.  The  cottonseed  oil  end  of  it  has  been 
influenced.  Just  how  near  this  concern's  enterprise 
touches  the  zone  of  the  car  tank  for  the  interchange- 
able transportation  of  cottonseed  oil  ■  and  petroleum  is 
not  known  in  outside  circles,  but  an  interest  lies  there. 
The  tierce  serves  as  an  illustration. — The  National  Pro- 
visioner. 


Germa.r\  Washing  Powders  &rvd 
Laundry  Soa.ps. 

In  view  of  the  huge  number  of  different  soaps  and 
washing  powders  that  are  assiduously  puffed,  the  laun- 
dryman  has  to  be  very  careful  what  detergents  he  buys 
for  his  laundry. 

In  the  first  place,  all  washing  powders  and  soap  pow- 
ders must  be  rigidly  avoided.  It  is  true  that  they  make 
easy  work,  and  are  more  easy  to  dissolve  than  soft  and 
grain  soaps.  Eeally  useful  soap  powders  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  may  invariably  be  known  by  their 
price  being  very  little  less,  and  sometimes  more,  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  soap.  Many  soap  powders  are  in- 
completely saponified,  because  they  have  been  merely 
mechanically  mixed,  and,  their  ingredients  have  not  been 


boiled  together.  They  are  nothing  but  mixtures  of  soap, 
fat  and  soda,  and  for  washing  which  can  be  injured  by 
causticity,  or  by  being  smeared  with  grease,  they  mean 
utter  rum.  Tlie  cheaper  the  powder  the  more  soda  it 
contains.  There  are  plenty  of  dishonest  manufacturers 
who  sell  soap  powders  containing  about  five  per  cent,  of 
soap  as  the  best  possible  washing  material  for  laundries. 
ATow  the  washing  power  of  a  powder  resides  in  its  soap 
alone.  The  soda,  beyond  as  much  as  is  needed  to  soften 
the  water,  is  simply  injurious  to  the  goods.  And  how 
does  this  soap  powder  stand  as  regards  price?  Let  us 
compare  a  pure  grain  soap  costing  25s  per  cwt.  with  a 
soap  powder  at  10c  per  cwt.,  a  price  at  which  it  cannot 
contain  more  than  twenty  per.  cent,  of  soap.  We  have 
in  a  cwt.  of  it,  therefore,  soap  costing  5s,  soda  costing  2s 
■id,  the  price  of  soda  being  about  3c  per  cwt.,  total  7s  4d. 
Hence,  by  using  soap  and  soda  and  mixing  them  our- 
selves, instead  of  buying  powder,  we  save  10s,  less  7s  4d, 
i.  e.,  2s  8d  per  cwt. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  whether  a  grain  or 
a  soft  soap  is  best  for  laundry  purposes,  we  should  like 
to  impress  upon  washing  laundry  proprietors  the  great 
importance  of  having  their  water  supply  analyzed.  The 
'expense  of  a  guinea  or  so  thereby  incurred  is  richly  re- 
paid. Nearly  all  water  contains  lime  salts,  and  many 
contain  salts  of  iron  and  magnesia.  Such  waters  must 
always  be  softened  before  any  soap  is  allowed  to  touch 
them.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected  insoluble  lime 
soaps,  etc.,  are  formed,  which  have  no  washing  power, 
and  not  only  waste  the  proper  soap,  but  stain  the  wash- 
ing and  cause  the  machines  to  want  constant  cleaning. 
The  water  is  softened  with  the  amount  of  carbonate  or 
soda  directed  by  the  analyst.  It  should  then  be  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  drawn  off  for  the  dark  floc- 
culent  sediment. 

The  best  soap  to  use  is  a  good  mild  soft  soap.  Soft 
soaps  lather  better  than  the  hard  or  soda  soaps,  so  that 
they  loosen  the  dirt  better  and  make  the  washing  more 
supple.  Soft  soaps  with  a  filling  of  potato  meal  are  to 
be  entirely  rejected.  More  of  them  has  to  be  used,  as 
the  meal  has  no  washing  power,  and  they  mess  up  the 
machines  terribly.  A  cheap  grain  textile  soft  soap  may 
be  used  for  coarse  washing.  As  the  water  has  been  pre- 
viously softened  no  soda  is  necessary  in  the  washing,  and 
none  should  be  used. 

Grain  soaps  are  the  cheapest,  but  waste  much  time  by 
the  slowness  with  which  they  dissolve.  They  are  the 
cheapest  actually,  because,  although  not  the  cheapest 
nominally,  they  contain  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  com- 
bined fatty  acids,  while  a  soft  soap  only  contains  from 
forty-two  to  forty-five  per  cent.  Hence  they  make  more 
washing  liquor  than  an  equal  weight  of  soft  soap. 

Soaps  containing  resin  should  be  avoided,  especially  as 
thev  make  woolen  goods  felt.     If  it  is  certain  that  there 
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is  only  a  little  resin,  however,  little  harm  is  done,  and|ffl 
the  soap  lathers  more  readily  than  without  it. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  best  soaps  lor  the  '/ 
class  of  washing  named  : 

Fine  washing :  Tallow  and  turpentine  soap,  with  soft 
soap,  olive  oil  (Marseilles)  grain  soap. 

Wool  washing:  Tallow  and  turpentine  soap,  white 
or  green  Marseilles  soap. 

Household  and  tabte  linen:  All  the  above  soaps,  and 
also  cheap  olive  oil  soft  soaps  and  textile  soaps. 

Very  dirty  washing :  All  the  above  soaps,  especially 
textile  soaps.  Use  rather  more  soda  in  softening  the 
water. 

Although  the  use  of  soap  powder  and  other  washing 
powder  is  increasing,  many  launderers,  especially  man- 
agers of  steam  laundries,  are  beginning  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  a  fairly  good  soap  of  known  composition  is  a 
better  cleaning  material  to  use  than  compounds  of  more 
or  less  mysterious  composition.  Powders  are  sometimes 
useful  in  household  washing,  but  they  are  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  a  steam  laundry  where  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  goods  is  of  a  far  more  energetic  character. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  while  uni- 
formity in  strength  and  quality  of  the  detergents  used 
is  of  first  importance  in  a  steam  laundry,  the  quality  of 
any  particular  washing  powder  is  liable  constantly  to 
considerable  variation.  It  is  a  very  penny  wise  policy 
to  stint  the  soap  bill.  The  result  may  be  that  the  laun- 
derer  finds  himself  liable  to  pay  compensation  for  ruined 
washing. 

There  are  certainly  a  few  good  washing  powders  on 
the  market,  but  they  are  the  exception,  and  although 
they  can  be  used  with  advantage,  the  evil  properties  of 
the  majority  are  rapidly  causing  laundrymen  who  value 
their  reputation  to  be  chary  of  trying  any  substitute  for 
soap,  whatever  advantages  may  be  claimed  for  it. — 
Deutsche  Waseherei  Zeituns;. 


Bears  Grea.se. 

Ac-cording  to  Raikow,  fresh  bear's  grease  is  very  simi- 
lar to  lard — coarse-grained  in  structure,  pure  white, 
clear  and  partly  translucent ;  the  belly  fat  is  clearer  and 
softer  than  that  from  the  kidneys,  and  has  a  faint,  agree- 
able smell  of  lard.  When  kept  for  twelve  months  in  a 
scaled  bottle,  the  unmelted  fat  goes  somewhat  yellow 
and  slightly  rancid,  whilst  the  melted  fat  keeps  perfect- 
ly -weet  and  white.  The  chopped  fat,  placed  in  a  test- 
tube  plunged  into  an  oil  bath  at  250°  C,  quickly  melts 
and  assumes  a  pale  yellow  tinge,  but  does  not  evolve 
any  vapors  capable  of  acting  on  blue  litmus  paper.  The 
sample  for  analysis  was  melted,  as  in  an  oil  bath,  at 
160°  C,  filtered  while  warm,  and  stored  in  closed  flasks. 
I)    was  slightly  yellow,  and   semi-fluid  at  the  ordinary 


Ptemperature,  with  white,  granular  matters  in  suspen- 
sion. The  solidification  point  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
the  fat  being  merely  of  the  consistency  of  ointment  at 
zero  C.  The  solubility  in  alcohol  is  but  slight.  The 
specific  gravity  is  given  as  0.9104  at  25°  C,  and  0.9209 
at  15°  C.  for  the  belly  Eat,  and  0.9211  at  15°  C.  for  the 
kidney  fat.  The  acid  value  of  both  is  2.2  to  2.3,  but 
while  the  ester  value  of  the  belly  fat  is  only  192.6,  that 
of  the  kidney  fat  is  198.1  to  198.3.  The  iodine  value  of 
the  belly  fat  is  also  lower  than  of  the  kidney  fat,  being 
98.5,  against  106.5  to  107.4.  The  Reichert-Meissl  value 
is  1.66  for  the  belly  fat  and  1.15  for  the  kidney  fat. 
The  melting  points  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids,  deter- 
miney  by  the  Pohl  method,  are  32  to  324/  C.  and  30-£ 
to  31°  C.  respectively,  and  both  fats  give  the  same  re- 
fractometer  index,  viz..  61.2  at  25°  C,  and  53  at  40°  C. 
In  comparison  with  the  most  nearly  allied  fats  (dog, 
fox  and  cat  fats),  bear's  grease  is  of  lower  specific  grav- 
ity and  melting  point,  but  much  higher  iodine  value, 
the  differences  being  attributable  to  the  nut  diet  of  the 
bear.  With  regard  to  the  constants  given  above,  the 
iodine  value  do  not  follow  the  rule  discovered  by  Hen- 
riques  and  Hansen,  according  to  which  the  iodine  value 
of  animal  fats  is  lowest  in  those  obtained  from  the  in- 
ternal organs,  the  converse  being  the  case  here.  A  sim- 
ilar tendency  is  exhibited  by  porpoise  fat. — Chemiker 
Zeitung. 


"Bhe   Frasch   Method  of   Preparing 
Caustic  Alkalies. 

M.  Prasch  has  previously  described  a  process  of  de- 
composition of  a  double  salt  of  nickel  and  ammonium, 
and  has  recognized  that  this  salt,  insoluble  in  ammon- 
iated  solution,  may  lie  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  the  hydrated  nickel  oxide  serv- 
ing to  produce  a  reaction.  The  double  salt  being  in- 
soluble, is  precipitated.  It  is  separated  by  filtration  or 
otherwise  from  the  liquor  and'  from  the  hydrate  of 
sodium,  and  is  converted  anew  into  hydrate. 

When  this  reaction  takes  place  by  boiling  in  water, 
the  ammonia  is  recovered  in  the  anhydrous  state,  while 
the  nickel  is  recuperated  by  filtration  in  the  form  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  nickel.  These  two  bodies  may  be 
utilized  again. 

For  obtaining  the  initial  ammoniacal  solution  the 
anhydrous  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  employed  in  place  of 
the  hydrated  oxide;  also  the  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt 
may  replace  that  of  nickel,  without  the  resulting  reac- 
tion, being  changed,  and  any  hydrated  oxide  may  be 
employed,  of  a  metal  capable  of  forming  with  ammoni- 
um a  double  salt  insoluble  in  the  ammoniated  solution. 

For  operating  the  process  the  hydrated  oxide  of  nick- 
el may  be  treated  with  asoiution  of  ammonia  and  thus 
a  solution  of  hydrate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  obtained. 
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Sodium  chloride  is  then  added  until  all  the  nickel  is 
precipitated  by  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  double 
chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium.  This  chloride  is 
separated  from  the  residual  solution  by  filtration,  then 
mixed  with  a  milk  of  lime  containing  sufficient  hydrat- 
ed  lime  to  absorb  the  chlorine  contained.  The  free  am- 
monia is  distilled  by  the  heat,  and  may  be  separated 
anew  for  dissolving  additional  quantities  of  hydrated 
nickel  oxide. 

Another  manner  of  conducting  the  process  consists 
in  saturating  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  with  am- 
monia and  adding  to  it  hydrated  nickel  oxide.  The 
hydrated  nickel  oxide  may  also  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  until  complete  saturation,  and 
then  treated  with  the  solution. 

The  solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  caustic 
soda  may  be  submitted-  a  second  time  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  the  sodium  hydrate  may  consequently  be  con- 
centrated, the  final  concentration  being  obtained  by 
heat,  and  the  sodium  chloride  still  present  being  separ- 
ated by  crystallization.  Potassium  chloride  may  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  sodium  chloride,  and  the  hydrate  of 
potassium  produced  by  the  same  process.  If  sodium 
carbonate  is  desired  in  place  of  caustic  soda,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  oxide  of  nickel  or  of  cobalt  with  the 
carbonate. — La  Revue  des  Produits  Chimiques. 


Benzine,  Naphtha  and  Gasoline; 
How  Do  They  Differ? 

Over  in  New  Jersey  there  is  a  man  who  signs  his  let- 
ter "Benzine,"  (the  spelling  of  which  pseudonym  shows 
that  there  are  more  things  undiscovered  by  his  diligent 
research  than  he  suspects),  who  "wants  to  know."  When 
we  see  a  fellow  druggist  in  that  state  of  mind,  our  heart 
and  hand  go  out  to  him,  and  such  information  as  we 
possess  is  his  to  command. 

The  Jerseyman,  who  lives  not  so  very  far  from  the 
great  tanks  of  the  oil  company,  has  been  reading  the 
books  and  interviewing  the  trade  in  a  vain  search  for  a 
well-defined  difference  between  the  various  lighter  prod- 
ucts of  petroleum  distillation.  He  reports :  "The  whole 
literature  upon  the  subject  within  my  reach  is  rather 
vague,  indefinite  and  conflicting.  In  pharmacies  they 
generally  dispense  one  for  the  other  here,  as  the  liquids 
are  used  for  cleaning  purposes  generally."  He  went 
to  an  oil  dealer  for  information  and  learned  from  him 
that  at  the  oil  yard,  he  called  for  naphtha  on  one  occa- 
sion and  saw  the  man  draw  it  from  the  barrel  marked 
"Benzin,"  and,  upon  his  objecting,  he  was  told  that  if 
the  handle  of  the  faucet  was  turned  to  the  right  naphtha 
came  forth,  and  if  to  the  left,  benzin. 

This  indefatigable  searcher  after  information  then 
turned  to  "Benzin"  in  his  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
—a  most  excellent  place  to  go  for  information  about 


some  article — and  found  that  the  official  liquid  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.67-0  to  0.675  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.), 
and  a  boiling  point  of  50°  to  60°  C.  (122°  to  140°  F). 
The  Pharmacopoeia  also  gives  some  other  tests  as  to  the 
purity  of  benzin,  and  in  states  where  there  are  laws  re- 
quiring druggists  to  keep  their  official  preparations  up 
to  pharmacopoeia!  standard,  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  article  be  able  to  stand  these  tests. 

The  correspondent  then  consulted  the  dictionary — 
which  is  as  poor  a  place  to  go  for  exact  technical  infor- 
mation, generally  speaking,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
reverse — and  found  that  naphtha  was  there  described  as 
being  lighter  than  benzin  but  as  having  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires  benzin  to  have. 
This,  to  say  the  least,  was  confusing. 

And  so  he  went,  from  book  to  book — some  English, 
some  German,  and  some  issued  as  price-lists  by  Ameri- 
can houses — and  as  the  prestidigitator  might  express  it, 
the  closer  he  watched  the  less  he  saw. 

For  druggists,  of  course,  there  is  only  one  standard 
for  official  articles,  and  that  is  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
as  gasoline  and  naphtha  are  not  pharmacopoeia!,  the 
best  usage  of  the  trade  is  the  safest  guide  for  dealers  in 
these  things. 

In  the  New  York  office  of  the  largest  producers  in  the 
world  of  petroleum,  a  specialist  informed  us  that  names 
changed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the  petro- 
leum distillate  which  might  have  been  sold  under  one 
name  ten  years  ago,  might  now  be  known  by  an  entirely 
different  one.  This  would  seem  to  explain,  or  help  to 
explain,  the  discrepancies  found  in  the  books.  The  same 
specialist  now  describes  "naphtha,  crude,"  as  testing 
from  68  to  72°  by  the  Baume  scale;  "naphtha,  sweet" 
(benzin),.  as  testing  from  62  to  63°,  "naphtha,  stove," 
from  68  to  74°,  and  "gasoline"  as  ranging  from  86  to 
90°. 

Degrees  Baume  are  converted  into  specific  gravity  by 
various  rules,  one  is  to  divide  144  by  the  given  degree 
plus  134.  According  to  a  table  published  in  the  seven- 
teenth edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensary,  taken 
from  the  French  Codex,  62  degrees  Baume  equals  0.735 
specific  gravity;  63  equals  0.731;  68  equals  0.713,  and 
72  equals  0.699. 

Inversely,  benzin  of  the  pharmacopoeial  specific  grav- 
ity, 0.67  to  0.675,  would  test  about  81  to  79.3  Baume. 
The  manufacturer  referred  to  states  that  no  such  benzin 
is  made. 

E.  H.  Gane  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  1903  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  he  stated  that  the 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  obtaining  petroleum 
ethers  of  fairly  constant  boiling  point,  was  the  cause 
of  common  complaint  among  chemists.  Mr.  Gane  by 
actual  experiment  ascertained  that  different  portions  of 
the  same  sample  "went  over"  at  the  same  temperatures 
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■when  the  distillation  was  carried  on  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  Even  a  portion  which  "went  over" 
between  50°  and  60°  C.  in  one  of  his  experiments,  was 
redistilled,  and  15  per  cent,  of  it  went  over  before  40° 
('.  was  reached;  and  even  after  the  temperature  had 
reached  80°  C.  there  remained  25  per  cent,  of  the  sam- 
ple in  the  still. 

Correspondence  with  the  manufacturer  of  naphtha 
showed  to  Mr.  Gane  that  they  were  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  brought  only  the  statement  that  "if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  product  furnished,  he  would  rather 
be  excused  from  supplying  it." 

Thorpe's  "Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry"  gives  the 
following  classifications:  Rhigolene  boils  at  18°  to  20° 
C. ;  gasoline.  70°  to  90°  ;  naphtha,  80°  to  110°  ;  ligroin. 
80°  to  120°,  and  benzin,  120°  to  160°,  but  these  distinc- 
tions have  given  place  to  those  made  by  each  manufac- 
turer to  suit  himself,  and  Mr.  Gane  finds,  as  did  our 
correspondent,  that  the  manufacturers  apply  various 
names,  differently,  to  the  same  product, — Druggists'  Cir- 
cular. 


Refining  Cottonseed  Oil. 

For  refining  cottonseed  oil,  the  most  suitable  reagent 
(says  the  Chemiker  Zeitung)  is  caustic  soda  in  the  form 
of  a  solution  of  15°  B.  strength.  The  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  process  is  determined  by  titrating  an  alco- 
holic-etherael  solution  of  the  oil  with  decinormal  caustic 
soda  and  phenolpthalein,  assisted  by  gentle  heat  and  agi- 
tation, until  the  desired  degree  of  decoloration  is  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  process  of  refining,  the  precipitated  coloring 
matter  produces  a  coagulation  of  the  .soap,  which  has 
up  to  this  point  remained  in  solution.  The  oil  is  said 
to  "break."  the  appearance  of  which  phenomenon  indi- 
cates that  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  oil  is  placed  in 
a  large  rectangular  tank,  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
soda  lye  is  poured  in  as  a  thin  stream,  the  temperature 
being  maintained  a  little  above  20°  C,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  stearin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  above 
limit,  or  the  undecomposed  oil  will  undergo  saponifica- 
tion. An  air  jet  is  employed  to  ensure  the  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  oil  and  alkali,  this  being  found  to  act  more 
efficiently  than  any  mechanical  appliance.  When  the 
oil  is  seen  to  "break,"  beat  is  gradually  applied  by  means 
of  a  steam  coil,  until  the  temperature  reaches  40°  C, 
and  then  more  rapidly  to  bring  jt  up  to  50  to  60°  C, 
agitation  being  continued  until  the  soap  is  black  from 
the  imprisoned  coloring  matter,  and  has  separated  in 
large  flakes,  which  subside  when  the  oil  is  left  to  settle. 
A  temperature  of  at  least  50°  O.  is  necessarv  to  secure 
the  balling  of  the  soap. 


Any  unnecessary  heating  of  the  oil  will  be  productive 
of  waste,  and  impair  the  flavor  of  the  oil.  For  oil  of 
fair  quality,  52  to  55°  C.  will  usually  be  sufficient. 
Should  the  oil  on  "breaking"'  appear  darker  in  color 
than  is  desired,  a  further  addition  of  lye  may  be  given; 
but  this  is  inadvisable,  seeing  that  at  this  stage  it  has 
but  little  influence  on  the  color,  and  exerts  a  saponify- 
ing action  on  the  undecomposed  oil. 


Oils    a.rvd    Fa.ts. 

On  January  25th,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dr.  J. 
Lewkovitsch,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  commenced  a  series  of  four 
Cantor  Lectures  on  oils  and  fats,  their  uses  and  appli- 
cations, before  an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience 
of  members  and  visitors.  Sir  Henry  T.  Wood  was  in 
the  chair.  Dr.  Lewkowitsch  said,  in  its  widest  sense 
the  subject  embraced  not  only  these  familiar  products, 
oils  and  fats,  or  the  products  derived  therefrom,  with 
which  everyone  was  acquainted,  such  as  candles,  soaps, 
but  it  also  included  some  branches  of.  the  agricultural 
industries,  for  not  only  the  cultivation  of  oleaginous 
seeds  and  the  growing  of  oil-yielding  fruits,  but  also 
the  raising  of  fat  stock,  fell  within  the  province  of  the 
industries  which  would  occupy  their  attention  in  these 
lectures. 

The  oil  and  fat  industries  filled  a  very  important 
part  in  the- domestic  economy  of  our  lives,  especially  if 
one  included  the  industries  of  edible  oils  and  fats.  He 
did  not  intend  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  but  would  plunge  straightway  into  the 
present  state  of  the  industry.  From  the  figures  which 
were  placed  on  the  screen  they  would  gather  that  the 
industries  with  which  he  was  dealing  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  economic  industry  which  had  found  some  of 
its  highest  developments  in  this  country,  and  which 
could  favorably  compare  both  in  extent  and  scientific 
importance  with  any  country  on  the  Continent.  In 
order  to  give  them  an  approximate  idea  of  the  enormous 
sums  that  changed  hands  in  these  industries  in  this 
country  alone,  he  would  place  before  them  tables  of 
returns  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  five 
years  1897  to  1902. 

Slides  weir  then  exhibited  on  the  sheet  showing  im- 
ports, exports,  re-exports,  and  on  a  fourth  slide  a  sum- 
mary of  these  figures  was  given. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 
With  regard  to  the  source  of  supply,  the  fatty  oils 
and  fats  occurred  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms.  They  accumulated,  however,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  plain  or  animal  in  greater  quantity 
than  in  others.  In  plants,  they  were  generally  con- 
tained in  the  fruits  or  seeds  in  some  considerable  quan- 
tities, so  that  their  extraction  became  commercially 
feasible.     They  were  able  to  produce  fatty  oils  and  fats 
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scientifically  from  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  manufacture  fatty  acids  themselves 
from  petroleum,  hydro-carbons,  still  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. Nature,  however,  had  so  bountifully  supplied 
them  with  the  raw  material,  that  the  production  of 
oils  and  fats  by  a  synthetical  method  would  for  a  long 
time  to  come  lie  outside  the  domain  of  practical  con- 
siderations. As  the  supply  of  home-grown  oleaginous 
seeds  was  altogether  a  negligible  one,  and,  further,  as 
the  quantities  of  home  products,  fats  such  as  lard,  tal- 
low, butter,  played  an  insignificant  part  as  compared 
with  the  quantities  that  were  required,  foreign  sources 
of  supply  forced  themselves  at  an  early  stage  of  the  in- 
dustry on  to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer.  Owing 
to  the  geographical  position  of  this  country,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  earliest  works  which  were  erected  in 
England  rapidly  migrated  to  the  great  seaports. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
principal  oilseeds  dealt  with  at  those  ports. 

Enormous  as  were  the  quantities  that  were  thus  im- 
ported and  worked  up  in  this  country,  still' they  only 
represented  a  small  quantity  of  the  oleaginous  seeds 
that  nature  offered  us. 

China  and  Japan  still  possessed  vast  stores  of  seeds, 
such  as  bean  seed,  tung  seed  and  others  which  were 
only  awaiting  industrial  application.  India  was  espe- 
cially rich  in  large  quantities  of  oleaginous  seeds,  which 
were  not  worked  up  yet  commercially.  All  that  ap- 
peared to  be  required  were  better  communications  to 
bring  these  products  to  the  sea.  and  to  stimulate  in- 
creased cultivation  of  them.  Still  vaster  were  the  hard 
vegetable  fats  which  tropical  countries  such  as  India, 
the  Sunda  Islands,  South  America,  and  Tropical  Africa 
were  able  to  furnish  us  for  our  soap  and  candle  indus- 
tries. Hitherto  only  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetable 
fats  had  found  extensive  use  in  this  country,  namely, 
cocoanut  oil  and  the  two  oils  obtained  from  the  palm- 
tree,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil.  Smaller  quantities 
only  of  other  fats  such  as  mowah  seed  oil,  mahua  but- 
ter, reach  this  country,  whereas  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope seems  to  be  less  conservative  in  the  choice  of  its 
raw  material.  Thus  Chinese  vegetable  tallow  seems  to 
lie  chiefly  worked  up  in  Marseilles  and  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  whereas  only  comparatively  small  quantities 
reach  this  country.  The  vast  stores  which  the  Malay 
Archipelago  can  furnish  seem  to  be.  comparatively 
speaking,  practically  unknown  to  the  majority  of  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country;  that  was  not  the  place  to 
examine  whether  this  was  due  to  the  want  of  commu- 
nications or  to  the  want  of  enterprise  and  the  indo- 
lence of  the  natives.  In  the  case  of  palm  oil,  it  could 
certainly  be  introduced  in  much  larger  quantities.  It  is 
owing  to  the  deadly  climate  to  Europeans  and  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  nigger  that  one  of  the  most  admirable  raw 


materials  of  our  staple  industry  cannot  be  obtained  at 
a  price  which  would  be  unquestionably  much  lower  than 
that  at  wdiich  it  was  supplied  at  present.  Nor  did  it 
appear  that  those  who  were  interested  in  the  .shipping 
trade  of  West  Africa  took  those  steps  which  seemed  to 
be  required  to  foster  this  industry.  They  ought  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Germany,  who,  since  she  had  en- 
tered into  possession  of  the  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  had  taken  the  most  energetic  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  and  production  of  these  fatty 
materials  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  the 
Guinea  Coast.  Only  lately  they  had  offered  a  prize  of 
only  £75  for  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  a 
method  of  treating  the  palm  fruit  on  the  spot,  and  no 
less  than  80  manufacturers  had  applied  for  the-  prize. 
They  might  confidently  expect  that  our  Imperial  Insti- 
tute would,  like  .similar  institutions  on  the  Continent, 
help  in  arousing  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
place  before  him  the  treasures  that  were  still  lying  un- 
used in  our  Colonies.  Here  he  might  mention  that  one 
of  the  rows  of  bottles  containing  seeds  which  were  ex- 
hibited on  the  table  in  front  of  him  had  been  kindly 
lent  him  by  the  Imperial  Institute  for  that  night,  and 
anyone  interested  could  studv  the  subject  in  Exhibition 
Road.  He  could  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  sam- 
ples before  them,  but  must  content  himself  with  having 
hinted  in  a  few  words  at  the  possibilities  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  become  actualities. 

As  to  the  animal  oils,  he  could  only  devote  a  minute 
or  two  to  those  derived  from  the  marine  animals.  It 
was  only  natural  that  in  this  country  these  oils  should 
be  produced  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  he  was  therefore 
able  to  place  before  them  a  somewhat  complete  collec- 
tion of  marine  animal  oils,  such  as  seal  oils  and  whale 
oil.  etc.  The  industry  of  medicinal  cod  liver  oil  was 
small,  whereas  the  industry  of  commercial  cod  oil  and 
fish  oil  had  received  enormous  impetus  in  recent  years 
through  the  replacing  of  the  old  sailing  crafts  by  fast 
steamers.  Thus  they  obtained  large  quantities  of  oils 
for  the  tanning  industries,  but  even  they  did  not  seem 
to  suffice,  for  they  had  to  import  very  considerable 
quantities  of  cod  oil  from  Newfoundland  and  fish  oil 
from  Japan. 

Turning  to  the  solid  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
production  of  lard,  tallow,  and  butter  in  this  country  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  quantity  as  compared  with  what 
we  import.  The  changes  in  the  source  of  supply  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  twenty  years  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  well  known.  The  name  of  St.  Petersburg 
yellow  candle  tallow,  P.  Y.  C,  once  a  household  word 
with  the  tallow  chandler  and  soap  maker,  had  passed 
away  into  the  limbo  of  things  that  were.  Russia,  in- 
stead of  exporting  tallow,  had  become  a  large  importer 
of  Australian  tallow.    Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  United 
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States  of  America  had  been  supplying  this  market  with 
a  large  amount  of  its  requirements,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  the  United  States  of  America  would,  in  a  few  years, 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  countries  that  could  spare 
any  of  their  supplies  for  us.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  were  now  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for 
this  indispensable  product,  and  he  hoped  that  under 
the  benificent  rule  now  established  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Colony,  these  countries  would  also  be- 
come great  cattle:raising  centers.  Large  as  the  trade 
was  in  'liome"  tallow,  not  even  the  most  experienced 
dealers  seemed  to  be  able  to  give  any  correct  figures  as 
to  the  amount  produced  in  this  country.  From  the 
first  table  shown  on  the  screen,  they  had  seen  the 
enormous  amount  of  butter  that  was  imported  into  this 
country.  Denmark.  Holland.  Sweden,  Siberia,  etc., 
were  all  competitors  in  that  market,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  under  the  stimulus  of  extended 
consumption  improvements  in  cold  storage  methods 
would  permit  the  products  of  the  Antipodes  to  reach  us 
in  the  same  state  of  freshness  as  they  arrived  from 
the  surrounding  countries.  As  regards  lard,  it  was 
well  known  that  our  chief  supplies  came  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  in  the  enormous  pack- 
ing houses  as  many  as  10,000  hogs  were  killed  per  day 
and  worked  up  on  the  same  dav  into  all  the  products 
that  can  be  obtained  from  them.  In  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  quantity  of  lard,  the  word 
lard  had  ceased  to  have  its  old  meaning,  and  in  many 
cases  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  fat  that  came 
from  any  part  of  the  hog. 

The  methods  of  producing  oil  dated  back  to  the  re- 
motest times  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  technical  appliances  of  the  present  day 
must  range  from  the  simplest  devices  up  to  the  most 
elaborate  machinery  employed  in  this  country.  Time 
did  not  permit  him  to  do  more  than  contrast,  bv  means 
of  a  few  slides,  the  present-day  manufacture  of  palm 
oil  and  Chinese  oil  with  the  most  elaborate  machinerv 
in  vogue  in  this  countrv. 

These  slides  having  been  exhibited,  the  lecturer,  con- 
tinuing, sm'd  the  modern  processes  divided  themselves 
into  two  classes,  the  recoverv  of  oil  bv  expression,  and 
the  recoverv  bv  the  extraction  of  volatile  solvents.  He 
thought  ;t  would  be  best  to  illustrate  bv  means  of  slides 
the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  seeds. 

The  lecturer  then  described,  as  thev  were  shown, 
various  slides  illustrating  different  machinerv  used  for 
preparing  copra,  palm  kernels,  arachis.  castor  seed,  cot- 
tonseed and  linseed.  A  number  of  slides  were  also 
shown  of  crushing  machinery,  and  for  converting  seeds 
into  cake  and  oil. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  processes  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  oils  bv  extraction,   and  exhibited  slides,  of 


the  machinery  employed  in  those  processes,  including 
the  machinery  used  both  for  cold  and  hot  solvents. 

Finally,  the  method  for  the  production  of  animals 
fats  were  explained ;  the  manufacture  of  the  five  com- 
mercial brands  of  whale  oil  from  the  blubber  oil  was 
especially  gone  into,  and  samples  exhibited. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  they  had  seen  how  the  raw 
material  was  obtained.  In  the  next  lecture  he  would 
consider  what  processes  were  applied  in  removing  the 
gross  impurities  they  contained,  and  how  they  were  pre- 
pared for  the  various  commercial  uses  and  technical 
purposes  for  which  they  were  required. 


Styra.x. 


This  aromatic  resin,  obtained  from  Styrax  offici- 
nalis L.  by  incising  the  bark,  is  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Syria.  Karamania,  Asia  Minor,  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  and  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  According 
to  Bersch,  it  appears  in  commerce  in  several  forms: — 

(1)  Drops  or  tears  (Styraxo  granulata  in  granis,  in 
lacrimis).  This  kind  comes  from  Karamania,  and  is 
shipped  in  boxes  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  best  quality,  almond  styrax,  contains  nu- 
merous white,  clear  granules. 

(2)  Calamita.  or  Styraxo  in  massis,  is  the  gum 
scraped  from  the  bark  after  the  first  runnings  have 
been  gathered,  and  is  mixed  with  that  exuding  from 
the  trees  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  and 
that  which  has  run  down  on  to  the  ground.  The  mix- 
ture is  sent  to  Cyprus,  where  it  is  melted  down  in  pans, 
and  purified  by  sedimentation,  the  impurities  being 
skimmed  off.  and  the  dirt  and  other  heavy  substances 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  product  furnishes  the  third  quality  (Semona  di 
storace.  or  Scobs  storacina).  which  is  packed  in  bags, 
and  is  regarded  as  good  when  of  a  fine  brown  shade, 
soft  and  greasy  to  handle,  with  a  very  agreeable  aroma, 
and   sweet  balsamic  taste. 

(4)  Common  styrax  (Styrax  vulgaris)  is  met  with 
as  large,  light,  compressed  brown  or  white  cork-like 
balls,  which,  however,  contain  but  little  of  the  actual 
resin,  and  are  of  low  value. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  styrax,  namely,  liquid- 
amber  (Liquidamber  styrax  liquidus,  balsamum  sty- 
racis).  This  is  a  natural  balsam  from  the  Oriental 
amber  tree  (Liquidamber  orientale,  Liquidamber  im- 
herbe),  and  is  produced  in  the  district  of  Aidin.  An- 
other kind  of  soft  styrax  comes  from  Ehodes  and  Chios, 
where  it  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  twigs  of  an  aro- 
matic plant  known  as  Bachuri.  The  residue  is  pressed 
a  second  time,  and  yields  a  nearly  black  oil,  which  is 
said  to  possess  curative  properties,  while  the  final  resi- 
due is  utilized  as  a  fumigant. 
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The  annual  production  of  styrax  in  Khodes  is  some- 
thing like  100  to  120  tons,  the  whole  of  which  is  ex- 
ported— some  direct  to  India  and  China,  some  to  Mar- 
seilles, Havre,  Trieste,  Hamburg,  Eotterdam,  and 
Genoa,  whence  a  part  is  reshipped  to  the  Orient.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of 'the  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Smyrna,  only  85  to  90  tons  per  annum  are 
produced  there.  The  average  price  in  Smyrna  is  £40 
to  £42  per  ton.  f.  o.  b.,  and  the  freight  to  Europe  is 
about  16s.,  to  India  40s.,  and  60s.  to  China.  The 
stock  of  last,  year's  crop  in  Ehodes  is  about  50  tons. 

The  pure  liquid  styrax  is  as  thick  as  turpentine, 
soon  dries,  has  a  sharp,  bitter  taste,  an  agreeable  smell, 
and  is  soluble  in  four  volumes  of  alcohol.  Both  the 
solid  and  liquid  styrax  contain  ethereal  oil  (which 
imparts  the  agreeable  smell)  and  benzoic  acid.  The 
spent  bark  of  the  styrax  tree  (Styrax  officinalis  L.) 
is  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  Indian  in- 
cense. 

Oriental  styrax  is  not  a  merely  modern  article,  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  obtained  from  large 
plantations  on  the  slopes  of  the  Taurus.  He  describes 
the  method  of  preparation,  and  states  that  the  natives 
employed  the  product  for  anointing  their  bodies. — Or- 
gan Oel  und  Fett-Handel.  after  Oil  and  Colorman's 
-Journal. 


Corrosion  of  Stea.m  Boilers. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  in  a  German  contempo- 
rary (Stahl  und  Eisen)  Mr.  L.  Vogt  takes  exception 
to  the  current  practice  of  judging  the  availability  of 
boiler-feed  water  exclusively  according  to  its  hardness, 
i.  e.,  its  percentage  in  substances  susceptible  of  form- 
ing scale.  According  to  him.  the  remaining  compo- 
nents of  the  water  should  also  be  ascertained,  as  these 
give  rise  to  repairs  much  more  frequently  than  the 
former  and  even  directly  result  in  explosions.  This 
problem  is  the  more  important,  as  cleaning  the  water 
will  in  many  cases  produce  strong  corrosion,  when,  re- 
lying on  the  efficiency  of  the  cleaning,  the  boilers  are 
kept  in  operation  for  too  long  a  period.  In  most  cases, 
the  prevailing  substances  forming  scales,  namely,  sul- 
phates and  bicarbonate,  are  precipitated  by  means  of 
soda  and  lime  water,  sodium  sulphate  being  dissolved 
and  pumped  into  the  boiler  along  with  the  cleaned 
water.  After  the  water  has  been  vaporized  the  sodium 
sulphate  will  remain  undissolved  in  the  boiler  water. 
Now  as  with  continued  cleaning  the  concentration  of 
the  sodium  sulphate  is  increased  up  to  rather  higher 
figures,  this  salt  will  finally  exert  corrosive  effects  on 
the  boiler  wall.  The  various  nitrates  and  chlorides 
always  present  in  boiler  water  will,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  air,  be  even  much  more  noxious.     Of  all 


these  substances,  magnesium  chloride  seems  to  be  the 
most  noxious,  barium  and  sodium  chloride  coming  next. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  destructive  effects  of  such 
substances  as  do  not  form  scales,  the  author  suggests 
maintaining  their  concentration  below  the  limit  at 
which  they  attain  the  property  of  attacking  iron.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection 
that  a  thorough  intermixing  of  the  water  does  not  take 
place  except  in  boilers  with  verv  active  water  circula- 
tion, whereas  in  many  other  cases  the  average  concen- 
tration found  by  calculation  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able for  deciding  the  question  at  issue,  which  depends, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  maximum  value  of  concentra- 
tion, as  obtaining  at  the  point  of  strongest  vaporiza- 
tion, i.  e.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heat  source.  The 
author  thinks  soft  water  containing  a  not  immaterial 
percentage  of  salt  remaining  in  solution  to  be  more 
dangerous  in  this  respect  than  a  water  otherwise  equiv- 
alent but  containing  a  higher  percentage  of  scale  form- 
ers, sheet  iron  being  the  more  easily  destroyed  as  its 
surface  is  of  higher  metallic  purity.  As  regards  the 
question  as  to  whether  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron  offers 
less  resistance  to  corrosion,  Mr.  Vogt  thinks  cast  iron 
not  to  be  less  advantageous  than  wrought,  corrosion 
being  most  likely  due  not  to  the  material  of  the  boiler 
but  to  the  quality  of  the  boiler  water. 

In  testing  a  specimen  of  water,  the  minimum  amount 
should  be  3  quarts,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  good  quantitative 
analysis  being  made  together  with  a  checking  analysis. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  use  inferior  water,  parts  of 
the  contents  of  the  boiler  would  have  to  blown  out 
every  week  and  the  boiler  emptied  out  every  6  or  8 
weeks,  rinsed,  and  filled  with  fresh  water.  In  the  case 
of  soda  being  not  objectionable,  owing  to  manufactur- 
ing reasons,  a  daily  addition  of  soda  of  sufficient 
strength  to  give  a  slight  alkali  reaction  would  be  ad- 
visable. 


Essentia.1   Oils. 

J.    A.    L.    ROBINSON,   NAPANEE,   ONT. 
(CANADIAN   DRUGGIST.) 

The  Essential  or  Volatile  Oils  are  an  extensive  and 
important  class  of  bodies  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  save  a  few,  which  are  found  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  oil  of  ants,  for  example. 

They  are  the  volatile,  odorous,  liquid  proximate  prin- 
ciples either  found  already  formed  in  parts  of  plants 
(as  lemon  oil),  or  formed  by  the  action  of  peculiar  fer- 
ments upon  certain  other  plant  constituents  (as  oil  of 
mustard). 

They  are  prepared  from  plants  by  expression,  as  in 
the  case  of  oil  Oil  Lemon  and  Orange,  or  by  distillation 
with  water.     The  process  called  cohobation  or  the  re- 
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distilling  several  times  of  the  distilled  solution  with 
fresh  quantities  of  the  substance  is  resorted  to.,  where 
the  proportion  of  oil  in  the  substance  used  is  so  small 
that  it  is  wholly  dissolved  in  the  distilled  solution. 
This  redistilling  is  kept  up  until  more  oil  passes  over 
than  the  water  will  dissolve. 

Essential  oils  are  composed  of  two  components — one 
containing  oxygen,  the  other  free  from  oxygen — called 
Stearoptens  and  Terpenes,  respectively.  - 

All  Stearoptens  at  ordinary  temperature  are  held  in 
solution  by  terpenes,  many  crystallize  out  at  low  tem- 
perature; in  Oil  Anise  and  Eose  the  crystallization 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  ordinary. 
In  1840  the  analytical  investigations  of  Volckel, 
Sehweiser  and  Varrentrapp  first  enlightened  us  on  this 
point  by  the  analysis  of  Oil  of  Carraway  into  Carvol 
and  Carvene. 

Essential  oils  mix  in  all  proportions  with  fixed  oils, 
and  fats  forming  pomades  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol, 
making  flavoring  extracts  and  perfumes,  and  are  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  forming  the  medicated  waters 
of  the  British  Pharmacopeia. 

Of  the  twenty-five  official  essential  oils,  five  are 
heavier  than  water — the  oils  of  Mustard,  Cinnamon, 
Allspice,  Cloves  and  Wintergreen;  the  other  twenty 
vary  in  specific  gravity  down  to  0.856  and  7,  the  specific 
gravity  of  Oil  Rose  and  Lemon.  The  lightest  true  Es- 
sential oil  is  Oil  of  Citrons,  S.  G.  0.847,  and  the 
heaviest  Oil  Sassafras,  1.096. 

Many  essential  oils,  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  by 
developing  ozone,  become  turbid,  deposit  a  resinous  re- 
sidue, lose  more  or  less  of  their  flavor  and  acquire  a 
tere  binthinate  odor  and  hence  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  in  amber  glass  bottles,  well-filled,  as  far  as  possible. 
Oil  lemon  and  orange  may  be  efficiently  kept  fragrant 
by  adding  and  mixing  one  ounce  alcohol  with  every 
pound  of  oil,  then  add  one  ounce  of  water  which  again 
withdraws  the  alcohol  from  the  oil  and  it  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  oil  as  dilute  alcohol,  where  it  should  be 
left  until  the  oil  has  been  used,  with  an  occasional  shake 
up  after  the  bottle  is  opened  and  contents  exposed  to  the 
air. 

Many  ways  are  recommended  to  purify  essential  oils 
deteriorated  by  age.  M.  Curieux  submits  the  oils  to  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  Borax  rubbed  up  with  animal 
charcoal ;  shake  the  borax  mixture  with  the  deteriorated 
oil  for  fifteen  minutes  and  after  separating  the  two  solu- 
tions, filter.  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends 
agitating  four  pounds  of  oil  with  one  ounce  potassium 
permanganate  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  water.  Decant 
the  oil,  mix  with  warm  water,  shake  again  and,  on  stand- 
ing, the  purified  oil  will  float  clear  on  the  surface. 

There  is  no  class  of  preparations  which  are  so  often 
grosslv  adulterated  when  thev  come  into  the  hands  of 


the  Canadian  Druggist  as  essential  oils.  I  shall  run  over 
a  few  frequent  adulterations  with  simple  tests  for  detec- 
tion of  same. 

1.  Test  for  presence  of  fixed  oils. 

Place  a  single  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  on  white  paper 
and  expose  to  heat  for  a  short  time;  if  pure  it  will  en- 
tirely evaporate ;  if  fixed  oil  is  present  a  greasy  spot  will 
be  left.  Again,  if  fixed  oil  is  present  when  the  suspect- 
ed oil  is  agitated  with  four  times  its  volume  of  95  per 
cent,  alcohol,  there  would  be  a  residue  undissolved  which 
is  saponifiable. 

2.  Test  for  presence  of  alcohol. 

Agitate  with  the  oil  a  small  portion  of  dried  chloride 
of  calcium;  if  the  oil  be  pure  the  calcium  chloride  will 
remain  unaltered,  but  it  will  dissolve  in  oil  containing 
alcohol  and  the  resulting  solution  will  form  a  distinct 
stratum  at  the  bottom  of  graduate,  or,  if  a  little  water 
is  added  to  the  suspected  oil,  the  presence  of  oil  is  de- 
tected by  milkiness  and  loss  of  volume.  Again,  add  a 
few  grains  of  potassium  acetate  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
sulphuric  acid;  if  alcohol  is  present,  there  will  be  the 
fruity  odor  of  acetic  ether.  It  is  a  general  practice  to 
add  strong  alcohol  to  essential  oils  to  render  them  trans- 
parent— oil  cassia  is  nearly  always  treated  thus. 

3.  Test  for  the  presence  of  cheaper  volatile  oils. 
Place  a  drop  of  oil  on  clean  blotting  paper  and  smell 

occasionally ;  the  difference  of  odor  at  the  beginning  and 
toward  the  end  of  evaporation  will  show  the  adultera- 
tion. Redistilled  oil  of  turpentine  is  largely  used  to 
adulterate  highly  scented  essential  oils  such  as  lavender 
and  peppermint.  It  may  be  detected  by  remaining  un- 
dissolved when  the  oil  is  agitated  with  three  times  its 
volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  In  essential  oil  of 
almonds  look  for  cheaper  oils,  particularly  (nitro  ben- 
zole), the  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  also  alcohol. 
In  oil  of  Bergamot  look  for  alcohol,  oil  lemon  and  tur- 
pentine. In  oil  of  lavender  look  for  alcohol,  or  alcohol 
and  santaline;  also  oil  of  turpentine.  In  oil  of  neroli 
look  for  alcohol  or  alcohol  with  oil  of  orange  leaves.  In 
oil  of  rose  look  for  oils  of  rhodium,  sandal  wood,  ger- 
anium, also  camphor  and  spermaceti. 

The  chemist,  who  at  some  future  time  is  called  upon 
to  record  the  enormous  advances  in  pure  and  applied 
chemistry  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  testimony  of  the 
essential  oil  industry  in  the  restless  activity  of  the  age. 
The  ancients  knew  a  few  essential  oils;  others  were  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time,  but  the  light  of  scientific  re- 
search into  the  secrets  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
prepared,  revealed  to  chemists  a  vast  field  for  scientific 
and  commercial  labor.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  two 
directions.  The  one  to  prepare  artificial  essential  oils 
by  synthesis  (as  synthetic  wintergreen  oil)  ;  the  other 
by  analyses  or  isolating  the  stearoptens  from  the  ter- 
penes  as  in  the  manufacture  of  menthol  and  the  ter- 
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peneless  essential  oils.  By  fractional  distillation  the  val- 
uable constituents  of  essential  oils  are  separated  from 
the  less  valuable,  or,  for  practical  purposes,  the  value- 
less. The  terpenes  do  not  participate  in  the  flavor  or 
odor  of  the  oils.  As  before  mentioned,  oil  of  caraway 
was  the  first  oil  to  be  divided  into  its  two  components. 
Carvol  being  the  only  valuable  component  was  marketed 
in  1876  under  the  name  of  "Patent  Caraway  Oil."  In 
1876,  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
oils  of  clove  and  peppermint  were  shown  free  from  ter- 
penes. In  1877  bergamot,  fennel,  thyme  and  lavender 
oils  followed.  Also,  lemon  and  orange  oils,  which  are 
now  concentrated  in  odor  and  flavor  thirty  times  strong- 
er than  the  ordinary  essential  oils. 

Terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  must  not  be  confused  with 
"Citral ;"  the  first  is  made  by  analysis  of  the  true  lemon 
oil,  the  latter  by  synthetical  methods. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

763,463.     Soap-saving    device.       Gennaro    L.    Cataldo, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 


BBtuL  ub  uy  uui  icautio   wii 
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TRADE-MARKS. 

42.835.  Soap.  Frank  0.  Gustafson,  Brockton,  Mass. 
The  representation  of  a  pair  of  hands,  in  one 
of  which,  the  right  hand,  is  held  a  box  con- 
taining a  powder  and  bearing  the  words  "Need- 
less Pummy,"  said  box  being  shown  partially 
open  and  the  powder  being  poured  therefrom 
into  the  other  or  left,  hand,  and  below  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  hands  are  the  words  "Need- 
less Pummy." 

42.836.  Soap.  Puro  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     The  word  "Puro." 

42,886.  Washing  fluids.  Louis  Bloomer,  Newark,  N. 
J.     The  words  "Snow  White." 

42,922.  Washing  powder.  William  K.  Bellis,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  The  words  "Morning  Glory"  sur- 
mounting a  sketch  of  a  blossom  representing  a 
morning  glory. 

43,010.  Soap.  The  North  America  Soap  Co.,  Ltd., 
Victoria,  Canada.     The  word  "Nasco." 


LABELS. 

11,191.  Title:  "Gordon's  Improved  Borax  Axle 
Soap."  (For  Axle-Soap.)  Eobert  W.  Gordon, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


The  Brantford  Soap  Works  Co.  has,  to  our  mind,  the 
prettiest  private  post  card  we  have  ever  seen. 


Vasanji  Premji,  M.  A.,  ±5.  Sc,  is  a  chemist  interested 
in  soap  factory  work  in  Bombay,  India. 


F.  Martin,  of  Columbus,  Ulno,  maker  of  "Power'' 
soap,  has  provided  a  "companion  piece"'"  to  his  soap  in 
the  form  of  a  patented  "Power  Wash  Board."  The  two 
should  prove  a  powerful  combination. 


Armour  &  Co.  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  to  take  the  place  of  their  soap 
factory  in  the  stock  yards^  which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  new  structure  will  be  fireproof,  six  stories 
high,  300x125  feet  in  ground  dimensions,  and  will  cost 
$200,000. 


The  Larkin  Soap  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  re- 
cently purchased  property  in  Edgewater,  N.  J.  No  in- 
timation has  as  yet  been  made  that  the  company  intend 
to  build  a  factory  upon  the  property  purchased,  but  as 
the  purchase  price  was  a  large  one  it  was  ostensibly  for 
this  purpose  and  with  this  idea  that  the  company  bought 
in  the  land. 

The  stretch  is  a  large  one  and  is  of  easy  access  to  the 
ferries.  The  property  along  the  river  front  in  Edge- 
water  is  rapidly  being  bought  up  by  large  manufactur- 
ing concerns  and  while  it  is  now  being  sold  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  is 
not  an  available  piece  of  ground  on  the  river  front  that 
can  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

Meantime  this  company  has  secured  a  permit  to  erect 
a  two-story  brick  addition  to  their  power-house  at  Seneca 
and  Larkin  Streets.  Charles  Berrick's  Sons  are  the  con- 
tractors.   The  addition  will  cost  $50,000. 


Incorporated:  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo' 
Company,  New  York,  soap  and  perfumes;  capital,  $50,- 
000.  Directors — J.  P.  Julia,  Brooklyn ;  Elisco  E.  Spail- 
lat,  Santiago;  Isadore  Levy,  New  York. 


Seattle  and  Everett  capitalists  have  purchased  prac- 
tically all  the  stock  of  the  Mineral  Soap  Company,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  it  is  understood  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  fac- 
tory, which  is  located  near  Latona.  Manager  George  S. 
Bartels  states  that  a  number  of  improvements  will  be 
made  to  the  plant,  and  he  expects  that  the  corporation 
will  double  its  present  output.     He  said : 

"Heretofore  the  stock  in  the  company  has  been  held 
principally  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota  people.     A  deal  has 
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been  put  through  by  winch  Lint;  stock  comes  into  the 
possession  of  resident  moneyed  men  and  capitalists  ol 
Everett,  and  we  expect  that  the  change  will  result  m 
great  improvements." 


Home  Adorning  &  Specialty  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  Ob- 
jects, manufacture  oi'  paints,  oils,  soaps,  etc.;  capital, 
$10,000.  Incorporators,  D.  Wesley  Vannaman,  Alb.  H. 
Kennedy,  Harman  T.  Saylor. 


Hoffheimer  Soap  Company,  Chicago ;  capital,  $50,000 ; 
manufacturing  soap.  Incorporators,  Augustus  Binswan- 
ger,  Elmer  E.  Jackson,  Daniel  E.  Laughlin. 


Pes  Moixes,  Iowa,  July  10. — Ralph  Bolton  has 
bought  at  sheriffs  sale  the  assets  of  the  Puck  Manufac- 
turing Company,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Bolton  represents  a  company  organized  to 
take  over  and  operate  the  plant.  It  is  the  intention  to 
considerably  enlarge  it  and  increase  the  output,  and  con- 
tracts have  already  been  entered  into  with  grocery  job- 
bing concerns  for  taking  a  major  portion  of  the  output. 

The  plant  is  located  at  East  Second  Street  and  the 
Rock  Island  tracks,  and  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Bol- 
tons,  who  sold  it  to  the  Puck  company  and  took  in  part 
consideration  a  large  issue  of  bonds  secured  by  trust 
deed  of  the  property.  The  consideration  paid  at  sheriff's 
sale  consisted  largely  of  the  bonds. 

The  plant  has  been  operated  continuously  by  the  Puck 
company  and  by  trustees  since  its  sale,  and  in  addition 
to  the  manufacture  of  soaps  uneler  the  old  Bolton  pro- 
cesses, it  has  been  turning  out  the  Puck  soaps.  The  new 
managers  have  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Frank  Mason 
''crystal  white"  formulas,  and  will  manufacture  this 
soap  as  well. 

The  new  company  will  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  property  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  and  will 
eoimnence  at  once  the  making  of  improvements  necessary 
to  carrying  out  its  plans. 

The  new  company  was  incorporated  yesterday  with  a 
capitalization  of  $60,000,  for  the  purpose  of  the.  manu- 
facture of  soap  in  Des  Moines.  The  officers  and  first 
board  of  directors  are  Ralph  Bolton,  president;  O.  P. 
Dorrance,  vice-president;  J.  O.  Knudtson,  secretary;  J. 
A.  McKinney,  treasurer. 

The  company  intends  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  soap 
as  soon  as  the  articles  are  filed  with  the  secretarv  of  state. 


Fairehild  &  Shelton  are  reported  to  have  invented  and 
having  built  a  new  device  for  cutting  soap.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  machine  will  save  much  labor  and  expense. 


sold  by  B.  Schapiro  &  Co.  to  capitalists,  who  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  an  important  in- 
dustry at  that  point.  The  tract  is  situated  close  to  the 
Santa  Pe  Railway  depot  at  San  Pablo,  which  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  Richmond,  the  Santa  Pe  city. 

The  deal  by  which  the  land  was  secured  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  through  Schapiro  &  Co  was  conducted 
here  by  Dvw  R.  'Oliver,  the  well-known  mining  man  and 
capitalist  of  this  city.  Mr.  Oliver  has  been  acting  for 
Eastern  and  Southern  California  capitalists,  who  propose 
to  erect  and  maintain  a  large  works  for  manufacturing 
paints,  oils,  soaps  and  refining  oils.  When  the  works  are 
completed  it  is  stated  that  there  will  be  employment  for 
at  least  200  men  in  them.  The  fact  that  the  works  are 
to  be  established  at  San  Pablo  has  already  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  place,  followed  by  a  demand  for 
building  lots.  The  machinery  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
San  Pablo  within  a  week  or  two  and  work  on  the  build- 
ings is  to  be  started  at  once. 


-Xelson  Morris  &  Co.  are  having  plans  drawn  for  a 
soap  factory  of  six  stories.  The  building  will  be  172  by 
128  feet,  and  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  the  interior 
of  mill  construction.  It  will  adjoin  their  plant  at  the 
I'liion  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago,  111. 


The  Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  the 
oldest  established  house  in  the  country  dealing  in  the 
soap  material  line.  Their  connections  for  dealing  in 
fats,  alkali  of  various  kinds  and  miscellaneous  chemicals 
used  in  the  soap  factories  are  of  the  highest  order. 


Thomas  Ross,  soap  manufacturer  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
died  on  July  9th,  in  the  General  Memorial  Hospital  in 
New  York,  where  he  had  gone  for  relief  from  a  cancer. 
Mr.  Ross  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  in 
Columbus  for  several  years.     He  was  born  in  Ireland  52 


Sax  Fkancisco,  Cal.,  July  1,  1904. — A  large  tract 
of  land  at  San  Pablo,  Constra  Costa  County,  has  been 


The  stockholders  of  the  Globe  Refining  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  have  decided  to  go  into  liquidation.  The 
stockholders  will  seek  to  follow  up  the  liquidation  of  the 
concern  with  a  reorganization,  and  for  that  purpose  for- 
eign capital  has  been  enlisted,  and  a  new  name  probably 
will  be  adopted.  The  Globe  Refining  Company  was  or- 
ganized three  years  ago  with  a  capitalization  of  $290,- 
000,  held  by  a  number  of  Louisville  capitalists.  It  is 
charged  that  mismanagement  is  responsible  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  company,  and  the  last  plan  for  reorgan- 
ization fell  through. 

The  assets  of  the  company  are  in  all  valued  at  about 
$175,000,  and  the  liabilities  will  fall  within  that  figure, 
it  is  said.  The  officers  say  that  the  concern  is  solvent, 
but  that  liquidation  and  reorganization  is  necessary  to 
successful  management.  Among  its  assets  are  the  refin- 
ery plant  in  Louisville,  which  is  worth  $120,000  on  the 
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open  market,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  company, 
tne  original  cost  having  been  m  excess  01  that  ngure. 
me  company  also  owns  1U8  tanx  cars  tnat  cost  $500 
ea.cn.  Otner  property  is  also  held  m  tlie  company  s  name, 
years  ago.  lie  came  to  Columbus  about  40  years  ago, 
and  has  been  a  resident  there  ever  since.  Mr.  itoss  leaves 
tliree  brothers  and  two  sisters. 


J.  P.  Colbert,  at  one  Lime  agent  for  a  Pittsburg  soap 
factory,  was  fatally  injured  by  an  engine  on  the  Erie 
road  on  July  12th. 

The  Union  iSoap  >,onvs,  oi  W'ilkesbarre,  Pa.,  have 
started  up  their  new  three-story  factory  plane.  The  germ 
of  this  factory  was  a  small  frame  building  where  Prank 
Bauer,  manager  of  this  new  factory,  started  a  little  plant 
in  1890.  Two  years  later  Mr.  1  eager,  of  Plymouth, 
became  associated  with  him,  and  the  firm  was  then 
known  as  Bauer  &  Yeager.  The  latter,  however,  was  as- 
sociated with  the  firm  for  only  eighteen  months.  Mr. 
Bauer  then  interested  a  number  of  prominent  Wilkes- 
barre  men  in  the  business  who  invested  their  money, 
with  the  result  that  the  present  site  was  secured.  The 
corporation  was  formed  in  1903.  The  erection  of  the 
building  was  commenced  last  September  and  was  com- 
pleted in  April  last. 

It  is  50  by  75  feet,  a  three-story  brick,  with  a  large 
basement,  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  is  handsomely  fitted  throughout. 

There  is  a  line  set  of  offices  on  the  first  iioor.  The 
basement  is  used  for  the  storage  of  the  soap,  transferred 
from  the  kettles  to  the  frames.  On  the  first  floor  the 
kettles  are  located.  On  the  second  floor  the  materials  to 
manufacture  the  soap  are  stored,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
machinery.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  cutting  machines, 
the  dry  room  and  the  boxing  department. 


B.  T.  Babbitt,  soap  manufacturer  of  New  York  City, 
is  preparing  to  erect  an  extensive  plant  at  Granton,  N. 
.1.  Plans  for  the  projected  plant,  which  are  nearing 
compeltion,  call  for  thirteen  large  buildings,  which  will 
comprise  one  of  the  most  extensive  factory  systems  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  The  site  has  already  been  pur- 
chased and  inquiries  are  being  made  for  material  needed 
in  its  construction  and  operation. 


James  Pyle  &  Son,  of  New  York  City,  are  also  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  very  large  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  product.  It  will  be  at  Edgewater, 
N.  J. 

Milkbury,  Conn.,  July  1. — A  conference  has  been 
held  between  the  board  of  health  and  Thomas  H.  Sulli- 
van representing  the  Home  Soap  Company,  concerning 
the  reported  refusal  of  the  board  of  health  to  renew  the 
license  of  the  company.     Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  the 


conference  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  complaints  have 
been  received  by  the  board  concerning  the  soap  and  ren- 
dering works  and  the  members  of  the  board  separately 
acknowledged  that  so  far  as  they  knew  no  nuisance  ex- 
isted. The  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  of  the 
Home  Soap  Company  state  that  no  disagreeable  odors 
have  been  noticed  in  the  period  that  the  works  have  been 
in  operation.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  even 
Harry  Smith,  of  the  Grafton  Country  Club,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  those  opposing  the  soap  works 
at  Millbury  Junction,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
has  not  noticed  any  odors  and  was  not  aware  that  the 
plant  was  in  operation.  In  vIcav  of  these  facts  it  is 
thought  a  trifle  strange  by  the  soap  company  that  the 
license  has  been  turned  clown.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
for  the  action  of  the  board  of  health  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Hurd, 
chairman,  is  that  they  are  looking  out  for  the  future, 
having  in  mind  the  troubles  of  Auburn.  The  board 
fears  that  future  developments  of  the  plant  may  also 
develop  smells,  but  as  the  license  has  to  be  renewed  year- 
ly and  may  be  refused  at  any  time  if  the  board  deems 
it  wise  to  do  so,  it  is  thought  that  this  is  anticipating 
the  future  without  very  much  grounds.  It  is  said  be- 
sides that  it  is  a  case  ,.of  bad  arithmetic  on  the  part  of 
the  board,  for  if  the  plant  now  gives  out  no  odors,  that 
on  the  proposition  twice  nothing  is  nothing,  a  doubling 
or  tripling  of  the  plant  will  not  increase  the  odors.  Mr. 
Sullivan  states  that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
soap  plant  have  not  complained  in  the  least.  Instead 
are  outspoken  in  saying  if  they  had  known  that  the 
works  would  not  prove  as  represented  to  them  by  the 
Country  Club,  that  they  would  never  have  appeared  at 
the  hearing  last  fall  as  remonstrants. 

The  plant  will  be  operated  until  after  an  official  noti- 
fication that  the  refusal  to  renew  the  license  is  final. 
The  action  of  the  board  has  not  yet  been  communicated 
officially  to  the  Home  Soap  Company,  and  this  fact  was 
pointed  out  to  the  board  of  health  with  a  reminder  that 
■  it  was  bad  form  to  publish  their  official  action  in  news- 
paper- before  informing  the  Home  Soap  Company,  who 
Mas  tht  most  interested  party. 


C.  J.  Crew's  soap  factory,  at  Hichmond,  Va.,  was  the 
scene  of  a  small  fire  on  July  7th.     No  harm  done. 


"The  foundation  for  the  new  Packer  soap  factory  is 
in,  and  the  lumber  for  the  structure  is  on  the  ground." 
-Norwich  Bulletin,  June  30,  1904. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Angelo  Olive  54 
Trix  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Glyco  Tar  54 
Four  Leaf  Clover  54 
La  Fiesta  54 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 


Clavel  54 

Power   Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transrarent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Veg-Oil  113 
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The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  a»(  Oil  Industries. 

By  Dr    J.   LEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  wiih  Fats.  Oils,  Wax' s, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.00 


Sent,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN     SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  attentiou  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

■WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE' 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking-  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Chemical  Examinations and 
Advice  for  Soap  Works, 


Examinations,  Advice  mid  Practical 
Suggest  ions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH, 


537  Nelson   St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps.  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine.  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  have  concluded  arrangements  whereby  we  handle  exclusively  the  Whetherill 

Power  Cutting  Machinery  and  are  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  delivery. 

We  feel  safe  to  now  say  that  we  have  the   n.ost  complete  line  of 

up-to-date  cutting  machinery  of  any  firm  in  the  country. 

This    including    the    following:      J-    Jt    jl    j.    j, 


STYLE  "A"  all  iron  hand  power  cutting  table. 
STYLE  "C"   all  iron  semi-automatic  power  cutting  table. 
STYLE  "W"  full  automatic  all  iron  power  cutting  table. 
STYLE  "W"  power  slabber. 


Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  photographs. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  S^s1,0 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
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^Assayers  and  Metallurgists, 

Soap,  Fat  and  Oil  Chemists. 


LABORATORY 

Duplicate  and  Control  Assays  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Nickel,  etc. 
Fluxes  and  Formulae  Furnished  with 
Metallurgical  Advice. 

Analysis  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Oils,  Greases, 
Glycerine,  etc.,  Cotton  Oil,  Soap  Stock, 
Cake,  etc.,  Products  and  By-Products 
of  Factories  .and  Refineries. 
WATER  AND  COAL. 


\Prices  on  Application. 


605-606 
Security  Building 

St.  Louis,  Mo  J 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 

=  ON  _==_ 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JACOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


H 
C 


iSS  VACUUM   PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,      v      Economical    process. 


American  Vacuum  Druino  MacUine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Jttende,  p-^^       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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SU'FFLEMEITT.A.R'?    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE:  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        XT  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  AEE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
113    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

344  Hoiue  Soap  Co. .  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref  jr.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  , New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 

field,  Ky. 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  . 

JEast  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co. , 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,    Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion  City  Soap  Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Antler  337 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving  346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Blo-Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  Cloud  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Familv  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'.ne  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Yiolets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky  3 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Devmicuva  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best.  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yinrlia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  837 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  887 
Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  288 
Expert  286 

Facine340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Familv  1 

Felt  in  e  352 

Flaco  850 

Flannel2 

Flip345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force.  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 

Full"  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Philadelphia. 
Georgia  Oleine  29 
Geronne  Yiolette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet;   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  8 
Heliotrope  Ideal  334 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 
Kazan  343 
Kimola,BellMg.Co.,St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  552 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  FameuxViolettedeSevilll6 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartette  8 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Familv  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Fapbthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Onr  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palami  Handwhite  355 

Palami  Silverwhite  355 

Palami  Sunbright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 

Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340  - 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros..  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem. 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puek's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  118 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  8 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Scouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 

"        Jockey  club  3 

"        Violete  de  Panne  3 

"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Savf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

'  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 

Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 
Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg.Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattauooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  33? 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg-347 

Tarlex  348 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent.  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika'Me286 

Pierre.  S.  D.  and  Chicago. 


Yeribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  537 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53    , 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  f  f  f   ;T   f 

W 
E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM    BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

sTs^W 

218   and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

gay  you  saw  the  Ad.  /*  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  Jive  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted:  Capable,  young  soapmaker,  German, 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  household  soap,  specially 
toilet  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  of  every  kind;  desires 
situation.  Best  references  and  testimonials.  Address:  K.  H., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 

Wanted:  A  man  to  take  charge  of  and  operate  soap  factory, 
must  be  thoroughly  posted  on  best  methods  of  economical  pro- 
duction of  white  and  laundry  soaps  and  placing  same  on  the 
market.  State  experience,  positions  held,  age,  reference  and 
salary  required.  Address:  K.  L.  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  an  up-to  dale  soap  maker,  25  years' 
experience  in  making  of  all  kinds  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps; 
including  all  kinds  of  textile  soaps,  chips  and  soap  powder, 
recovery  of  glycerine  from  waste  soap  lye  with  the  best  ob- 
tainable results.  Best  of  references.  Address:  "Soap,"  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  au  expert  up-to-date  soap  maker, 
chemist  and  perfumer,  25  years'  experience  in  making  all  kinds 
of  laundry,  toilet,  shaving,  textile  and  scouring  soaps  and  soap 
powders ;  also  experienced  in  the  recovery  of  glycerine  from 
spent  lye  and  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  a  soap  manufactur- 
ing business.  Address:  '  'A.  S.  A."  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  thoroughly  experienced  practical  soap 
maker,  chemist  and  pei'fumer.  Have  made  foT  years  all  kinds 
of  soap  and  perfumes,  as  well  as  refined  and  bleached  stock. 
Desiring  to  make  a  change.  Address:  "M.  N."  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted:  A  first-class  soap  maker  to  take  charge  of  the 
management  of  a  Texas  Soap  Concern;  but  must  have  money 
to  invest  in  it  in  order  to  take  more  interest  for  its  wellfare. 
The  best  proposition  ever  offered  for  investment  on  account  of 
its  great  future.  Address:  "H.  G.,"  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR    SALE. 


■  For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  two  high  pressure  copper  digesters  in 
good  condition,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.  long.  Apply  to  The 
Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FORMULAE  FOR  SALE. 


Position  Wanted  :  In  a  large  first-ciass  factorj'  by  a  first-class 
superintendent  and  soap  maker.  A-l  references.  Life  time 
experience  in  every  branch  of  the  trade.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited with  those  only  who  want  a.  high  grade,  intelligent,  reliable 
man,  who  is  always  gentlemanly  and  polite.  Address:  "L.  A. 
Emery,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  soap  furnished 
at  reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Soap  manufac- 
turers who  have  spoiled  soap  on  hand  will  find  it  to  their  advant- 
age to  address:  B.  Hite  Dardley,  care  of  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal. Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted  :  A  thoroughly  experienced  soap  maker 
would  like  a  position,  not  later  than  September  15th.  Can  make 
all  kinds  of  toilet  or  laundry  soap  in  competition  with  the 
market.  Will  supply  up-to-date  formula?  on  reasonable  terms. 
Address:  "A.  &  S.,"  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


GREASE     FOR     SALE. 


Superior  quality  grease  iu  barrels,  for  sale  by  "Enos  F.  Jones 
Chemical  Co.,  51  Jay  St.,  New  York. 
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Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co. 

383  West  Street NEW  YORK. 

Soap  Materials  and 
Mill  Supplies. 


MAKE    A    SPECIALTY 


Prime  Green  Olive  Oil  Foots, 

Cocoanut  Oil, 

Palm  Oil, 

Saponified  Red  Oil, 

&c.,  &c. 


HEADQUARTERS    FOR 

EELaOTROPINE  CRYSl'AU 
AMAND(JL    I 
OIL  OF  WI<iTM« 
FOIN  COUPE 
HYACINTH 


VANILLIN 
.  CIHSAMON 
COUMARIN 

NEROLINE,  &c. 


Lowest  Market  Prices,  Also  Special  For  Contracts. 


COLORS:— Green,  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 

Can  be  used  in  Alkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solutions. 


An  interesting  offer  concerning 

RHOMNOL  II. 


OIL  OF 


rose  fJl4P«€rCr 


PER 

OUNCE 


An  experiment  with  a  free  sample  will  demonstrate  why  it 
is  preferred  by  so  many  manufacturers  to  the  best  natural  oil. 

If  you  are  not  in  need  of  the  very  finest,  and  merely  wish 
to  have  a  Rose  substitute  such  as  we  understand  others  claim 
to  have  equal  to  our  RHODINOL  II,  please  note  that  our 
RHODINOLI,  is  far  superior  to  any  of  them  and  the  price  isbut 
$2.00  per  oz. 

As  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  importance  to  you  to  ascer- 
tain, and  you  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain, 
why  not  try  an  ounce  of  RHODINOL  II,  or  an  ounce  of  each, 
or  a  free  sample? 

Awaiting  reply  from  you  to-day  concerning  the  above, 
or  request  for  samples  and  pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics, 
we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 


Fries  Bros. 


MFG.    CHEMISTS 


OS  REAItE   ST.        NEW    YORK 


Wood  Products  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Sole  Manufacturers  oi 


Columbian  Spirit 


A  Perfect  Article 
for  use  in  making 
Transparent  Soap 


sole  CLAYTON  ROCKHILL,  «e«t 


"Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

Must  he  a  rsflsnn  far  it." 


THE  GRASSELL1  GttEMIGAL  60. 

Main  Office:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH... 
GRADE 


SILICATE  OF  SODfl 

-IN   ALL   FORMS   AND   STRENGTHS 


EAST  CHICAGO.  IND.  and  FQJ^TVILLE,  IM). 


FOR    SALE    AT  , 

EAST  CHICAGO,  IND.  .       i    CLEVEL.A-N'O,  O'ljiO." 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSCU^I     \     "',"','<'    '«!  N"ci&  NATI,  OHIO. 


6.  K.  Williams  &  6b.. 


y.y.y.  Pioneers  in  the  Mining  and  Manufacturing  of  ^Ift^ 


TALC 


For 

Soap 

Manufacturers 


j-   *.  &  -j*    EASTON,  PA.    .*.*..*.* 


Philadelphia  Quartz  60., 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ANDERSON,  IND. 

OFFICE 

121 S.  Third  St., 


,  Pa. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 
121  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or   supplies 
.    may  be  obtained  from  the  following  :. 

BUFFALO Buffalo  Warehouse  &  Distributing  Co. 

CHICAGO M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI -Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLETELANI) Fred.  G.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT  -- Tlieo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  826  Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS-  R.  Vallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW   YORK--..  -Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co.,  381-383WestSt. 

PITTSBURGH     -Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seyenth  Aye. 

ST.  LOUIS -.Wkitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St, 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec),  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co. 


ESPECIALLY  PREPARED   FOR 

SCOURING  AND  LAUNDRY  SOAPS, 

Full  information  and  samples  furnished  upon  application. 


THE  BRIDGEPORT  WOOD  FINISHING  GO., 


New  Milford,  Ct. 


Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
231  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


7  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 


Branch  House,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TH6  American  6li6m!6ai  6o. 

Soda  Ash,  light  and  dense,  in  bulk,  bags  and  barrels. 
Caustic  Soda  in  drums,  all  strengths.  Powdered  and 
Granular  Caustic  Soda  in  barrels,  half  barrels  and 
kegs,  all  strengths.  Sal  Soda.  Chloride  of  Lime 
(Bleaching  Powder)  double  strength  in  casks, xjrufns. 
and  ten  pound  cans.  Special  attention  given  to 
prompt  shipment  and  spot  orders.  "Write  for  prices, 
terms,  etc. 

OFFICE    AND    WORKS 
640,  642,  644  and  646  Carr  Street, 

and  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Office,  Room  210  Granite  Building. 
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VOL.   XV.   No.   1. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One          Pase 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Drug  journals,  grocery  trade  papers  and  other  pub- 
lications catering  to  retailers  declare  that  the  trading 
stamp  nuisance  is  waning  rapidly,  the  public  having 
come  to  realize  that  the  retailer  is  "not  really  giving 
them  any  presents,  but  charging  for  all  they  get." 

The  only  presents  granted  freely,  frankly,  and  with- 
out question  in  these  days  of  strictest  business  economy 
seem  to  be  the  soap  premiums. 


Soap  manufacturers  are  not  making  any  money  to 
speak  of,  but  they  did  in  times  gone  by,  and  they  be- 
lieve with  Carnegie  in  doing  all  the  good  they  can 
with  their  wealth.  So  they  reward  all  cleanly  people 
(those  who  buy  their  soap)  with  pictures,  lamps,  fur- 
niture and  jewels,  to  beautify  their  homes  and  adorn 
their  persons.  The  trading  stamp  may  drop  into  an 
early  and  unmourned  grave,  but  the  soap  premium  will 
flourish  all  the  better  then. 


President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  "has  been  asked"  In  undertake  the  formation  of 
a  national  union  of  soapmakcrs  (and  glycerine  and 
candle  makers). 

Oh  my! 

*         *         * 

Glycerine  and  candle  -makers,  in  this  country,  are 
exceedingly  few  (except  in  connection  with  -^oap  mak- 
ing). Hence  this  problem  practically  means  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  union  of  soapmakers ! 

There  are  undoubtedly  awful  times  ahead.  Just  con- 
sider the  large  proportion  of  soap  manufacturers  who 
are  not  only  their  own  soap  makers,  but  who  are  also 
the  only  soap  manufacturers  (or  makers)  in  their  city. 
These  unfortunate  beings,  in  ease  the  Union  is  formed, 
are  obliged  to  personally  man  their  own  local  union 
entirely,  that  is  to  say.  they  will  become  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  walking  delegate  of 
the  local  union  of  soapmakers,  all  in  their  own  person. 

But  that  is  a  small  matter,  comparatively.  It  is  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  being  ordered  that  things  will 
become  complicated.  When  the  Union  orders  the  soap 
"maker"  to  leave  the  soap  "manufacturer,"  and  the 
manufacturer  in  his  capacity  of  walking  delegate  inter- 
views himself,  first  as  president  of  the  Union,  and  then 
as  an  employer,  and  when  as  soapmaker  he  insists  on 
shorter  hours  which,  as  a  manufacturer  he  cannot  con- 
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cede  to  himself,  then  indeed  he  will  realize  that  he  has 

come  upon  evil  times. 

*         *         * 

Seriously  speaking,  we  can — with  some  effort — pic- 
ture to  ourselves  a  Union  of  soap  makers  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  possibly  in  Chicago. 
These  might  rise  to  become  local  affairs  of  more  or  less 
consequence.  But  to  go  beyond  that  and  dream  of  a 
"National"  Union  means  to  utterly  misunderstand  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  manufacture  of  .soap  (and 
glycerine  and  candles). 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  June  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  giving  the 
average  wages,  in  cents,  per  hour  and  the  hours  per 
week  in  leading  industries  of  the  United  States  in  1903 
and  1890: 

Wages Hours 

Soap.  1903.   1890.   1903.   1890. 

Boilers 21.1         17.5         60.0         60.0 

Cutters 17.5         16.3         60.0         58.1 

Laborers 17.5         18.3         60.0         54.1 

Mixers    19.6         18.6         60.0         55.4 

Holders    . 17.7         16.7         60.0         60.0 

Pressers   16.0         11.3         60.0         54.7 


Last  month  a  certain  firm,  aiming  to  supply  soap 
factories  with  a  certain  material,  previously  quite  un- 
known to  us,  asked  us  for  a  copy  of  the  Soap  Journal. 
This  we  supplied,  as  requested,  gratis.  Then  the  same 
firm  wrote  to  every  soap  maker  who  was  advertising 
for  a  position  in  this  free  sample  copy,  offering  its 
goods,  and  (since  at  the  time  we  could  not  know  the 
contents  of  those  letters)  succeeded  thereby  in  getting 
us  to  forward  its  advertisement  to  about  half  a  dozen 
soap  makers,  at  our  own  expense.  Next  this  firm  wrote 
us,  asking  if  we  would  kindly  spare  them  a  little  space 
in  our  paper  in  which  they  could  advise  soap  manufac- 
turers of  their  new  material.  We  were  on  the  point  of 
agreeing  to  this  also,  not  wishing  to  keep  our  readers 
from  learning  anything  that  was  new,  when  we  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  post  office  that  this  firm  had 
sent  us  half  a  dozen  packages  "too  large  for  delivery  by 
mail  carrier.''"  On  enquiry  we  found  that  these  were 
samples  of  their  goods,  addressed  to  several  soap  makers 


"in  care  of"  the  Soap  Journal,  and  intended  to  be  re- ' 
addressed  and  forwarded  by  us.  The  packages  were 
leaking  badly  and  unfit  to  be  forwarded  without  re- 
packing; besides,  they  would  have  filled  a  wash  basket. 
Instead  of  paying  50  cents  to  an  expressman  for  cart- 
age, repacking  the  samples  in  our  office,  addressing 
them  properly,  and  putting  about  $1.50  worth  of  our 
own  postage  stamps  on  them  for  forwarding  them,  Ave 
preferred  to  simply  refuse  accepting  the  whole  mess. 
What  became  of  it  we  neither  know  nor  care. 

AH  this  is  very  commonplace  and  uninteresting,  and 
we  should  not  have  mentioned  it  in  this  place,  but  for 
a  peculiar  little  extra  wrinkle  that  caught  our  atten- 
tion, viz. :  This  firm  with  its  unparalleled  cheek,  in 
addressing  its  envelopes,  closes  the  same  with  an  extra 
lable,  two  of  which  were  returned  to  us  since  as  curi- 
osities by  the  parties  addressed,  and  one  of  which  reads: 
"We  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  xicts  14.  :22."  The  other  reads: 
"Thy  God  whom  Thou  servest  continually,  he  will  de- 
liver thee.  Dan.  16:6."  The  reading  of  the  labels  on 
the  other  letters  was  different,  but  similar  in  character; 
Ave  cannot  recall  the  exact  Avording.  The  firm  seems 
to  have  as  many  unctuous  quotations  up  its  sleeve  as 
it  has  tricks,  and  hands  them  out  Avith  equal  liberality. 


It  is  reported  that  one  French  manufacturer  of 
soap  machinery,  and  two  or  three  essential  oil  firms  of 
the  same  country,  have  exhibits  at  the"  St.  Louis  Fair. 
If  so,  they  were  still  unpacked  (or  just  being  unpacked) 
at  the  time  when  our  reports  of  last  month  were  being 
written.  At  all  events,  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  facts  as  given. 


Herewith  we  print  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  wrap- 
per covering  the  cakes  of  soap  presented  by  the  Eussian 
empress  to  the  soldiers,  engaged  in  war  in  the  far  East, 
a  sample  of  which  Avas  kindly  sent  us  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Dr.  Shukoff,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  soap  itself 
is  an  "Eschweger"  soap,  for  which  this  firm  has  a  wide 
reputation,  and  the  cake  is  rather  larger  than  those 
usual  for  toilet  soaps.  (The  wrapper  Avas  printed  with 
blue  ink,  which  accounts  for  the  rather  imperfect  re- 
production in  our  photo-engraving.) 
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Two  esteemed  subscribers,  in  widely  distant  parts  of 
this  country,  have  written  us  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
prepared  to  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  a  prac- 
tical soapmaker  with  some  means  to  invest  in  a  flourish- 
ing soap  business.  Both  offers  look  tempting,  and  it 
any  of  our  readers  should  be  looking  for  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  gladly  put  them  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  further  information. 

FROM    OUR.    CORRESPONDENTS 


ABOUT    DIFFERENT  SOAP  MAKERS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  August  7,  1904... 

Dear  Dr.  Gathmann: — As  you  appreciate  curiosi- 
ties. I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  I  received  from  a  firm 
wanting,  as  you  will  notice,  "a  cold  and  half-boiled 
m  ap  maker./3 

Now,  I  have  known  a  good  many  soap  makers  and 
!-o-(  Tilled  soap  makers.  I  can  understand  also  that  an 
undertaker  or  a  medical  college  might  have  use  for  a 
■(■I'd'"  snap  maker,  hut  I  cannot  in  the  least  under- 
stand to  what  possible  use  a  "half -boiled"  soap  maker 
could  be  put..  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  what 
might  happen  to  a  •"cold"  soap  maker  in  a  soap  fac- 
tory. The  nearest  I  have  ever  come  to  seeing  a  "half- 
boiled"  soap  maker  was  when  I  got  my  big  toe  in  a 
full  boiled  nigger;  still,  as  my  toe.  though  big,  is  not 
balf  of  me.  1  cannot  fill  the  bill.  Tf  you  know  of  any 
one  who  answers  the  description,  give  him  my  address 
and  1  -hall  inform  him  who  the  man  is  that  wants  that 
subdivision  of  the  "genus  homo,"  a  "half-boiled  and 
cold"  soap  maker. 

On  second  thought  1  wonder  where  the  writer  of 
that  letter  came  from ;  perhaps  he  came  from  the  moon. 
On  earth  all  creative  operations  produce  heat,  therefore 
a  "cold  made"  soap  maker  is  an  impossibility. 

But  joking  aside,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  firm  de- 
siring to  be  up-to-date  '-in  the  bizz''  should  look  for  a 
-soapmaker''"  simply,  and  not  for  a  man  who  at  the 
best  is  only  part  of  one.  It  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand that  anyone  should  be  called  a  soapmaker  unless 
he  be  a  master  of  his  trade  in  every  way.  A  national 
union  for  mutual  protection  of  soapniakers  from  these 
wage-cutting  "cold"  and  "half-boiled"  soapmakers 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  the  U.  S.,  similar  to  what  I 
am  informed  is  in  existence  in  Germany. 

Yours,  etc..  H..D. 


MACHINERY  WANTED. 

Habaxa.  Cuba,  August  12,  1904. 
The  American,  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sirs:    Whenever  somebody  puts  an  ad.  in  your 
paper  during  the  next   few  months,  wanting  to  sell  a 


rendering  tank  for  tallow,  or  some  other  good  soap 
machinery,  frames,  etc..  kindly  let  me  know  their  ad- 
dress. Yours  truly, 

Max  Paul. 
.  [To  simplify   matters,  we  print   this  letter,  hoping. it 
may  serve  a  good  turn  all  around.     Ed.  A.  S.  J.  | 


ELUSIVE  OLIVE  OIL. 

— .  Aug.  6,  1904. 


Dear  Doctor  :  Some  time  ago  I  obtained  some 
green  olive  oil ;  it  was  delivered  to  me  in  a  stout  wooden 
barrel  that  had  been  carefully  coated  inside  with  what 
appears  to  be  paraffine.  After  about  four  days  it 
seemed  the  oil  was  oozing  out  through  the  solid  staves 
(I  think  of  oak)  of  the  barrel.  There  were  no  leaks 
in  the  barrel,  but  quite  a  pool  of  oil  collected  on  the 
floor,  in  spite  of  the  paraffine  coating.  I  consulted 
everybody  in  this  city  who  ever  knew  anything  about 
handling  oil  in  barrels,  painters,  tanners,  wholesale 
drug  men,  hardware  men,  and'  others,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  I  must  get  an  empty  whisky  barrel  and 
try  my  luck  with  that.  I  did  so,  but  after  30  hours 
the  oil  commenced  to  ooze  through  the  solid  oaken 
staves  of  that  barrel  also,  precisely  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore. The  importers  of  the  oil  say  they  do  not  wonder 
at  my  experience,  as  green  olive  oil  was  "the  most  trou- 
blesome stuff  they  ever  handled,"  but  they  could  sug- 
gest no  remedy  beyond  that  of  transferring  the  oil  to 
a  metal  cask.  But  metal  casks  are  expensive,  and  as 
a  last  resort  I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Soap 
Journal,  as  no  one  else  could  help  me.  Now,  if  you 
know  of  any  way  in  which  I  can  confine  the  green  oil 
safely,  economically  and  permanently,  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  barrel,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 


[We  have  heard  that  the  addition  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  lye  thickens  such  oil  sufficiently  to  prevent  leak- 
age of  this  kind ;  for  oil  to  be  used  in  soap  making  this 
is  probably  the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty.  If  there 
is  any  better  way,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  it, — Ed. 
A.-S.  J.] 


BEAUME  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  American  Soap  Journal 
I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  credited  to  the 
"Druggists'  Circular."  entitled  "Benzine,  Naphtha  and 
Gasoline." 

That  the  difference  between  the  three  is  rather  vague 
and  uncertain  is  well  known  to  dealers,  and  I  have 
found  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  extended  experience 
that  benzine  and  naphtha  are  supplied  from  the  gaso- 
line tank,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  customers.  The 
explanation  of  this  seeming  incongruity  is  fully  given 
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in  the  last  sentence  of  the  article,  to-wit,  "that  the  man- 
ufacturers apply  different  names  to  the  same  product." 
One  statement,  however,  in  the  article  I  feel  bound  to 
criticise,  that  is,  the  rule  given  for  converting  degrees 
Beaume  into  Specific  Gravity,  which  is  to  divide  144  by 
any  given  degree  plus  134,  meaning,  of  course,  for 
liquids  lighter  than  water.  This  I  think  is  not  correct. 
My  rule  for  a  lifetime  is  to  add  the  degree  to  130  and 
divide  the  sum  into  140,  and  for  liquids  heavier  ihan 
water  subtract  the  degree  from  145  and  divide  the  dif- 
ference into  145.  This  rule  is  borne  out  in  commerce. 
Take  for  instance  an  example  familiar  to  all  soapmak- 
ers.  0:1  of  Sassafras  sold  usually  on  a  specific  gravity' 
basis  of  1.070=9%  degrees  Beaume  by  the  above  rule. 
Will  the  editor  kindly  pass  upon  the  matter  and  tell 
us  which  rule  is  correct,  so  that  no  one  will  be  misled. 

Specific  Gravity. 


YLANG-YLANG  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 

Tropical  Porto  Rico  is  to  be  revolutionized.  Amer- 
ican influences  there  may  not  always  have  been  for  the 
best,  but  the  process  of  adaptation  is  .steadily  progress- 
ing. When  this  is  completed  there  will  be  a  new  fu- 
ture for  Porto  Rico.  The  prosperity  of  the  island  must 
always  rest  in  its  agriculture;  but  this  must  be  brought 
up  to  date,  and  made  to  yield  its  quota  of  the  world's 
goods  that  are  in  special  demand. 

Under  the  scientific  directions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  is  proposed  to  make  Porto  Rico  an  island 
of  specialties — specialties  in  tropical  commercial  fruits. 
Sugar,  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  staple  products  will 
not  be  abandoned;  but  the  island's  salvation  appears  to 
lie  in  other  directions.  It  needs  more  variety  of  indus- 
tries— more  materials  out  of  which  to  weave  a  solid, 
substantial  prosperity. 

The  soil,  climate,  and  other  conditions  are  all  there, 
and  even  the  products,  in  some  instances,  but  there 
have  been  lacking  the  brains  and  the  ability  to  adapt 
nature  to  the  demands  of  the  day.  For  some  time  now 
government  experts  have  been  studying  the  botany  of 
the  island,  and  incidentally  experimenting  with  some 
of  the  native  and  imported  plants  of  commercial  value. 
The  opening  of  the  new  prosperity  of  Porto  Rico  will 
begin  with  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  according  to 
the  most  recent  scientific  methods.  Many  of  them  are 
indigenous  to  the  island,  but  either  through  lack  of 
proper  culture,  or  ignorance  of  their  commercial  value, 
they  have  been  of  little  real  use  to  the  natives.  Others 
are  to  be  imported  from  the  Orient  and  transplanted 
to  the  island  for  cultivation.  They  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
hence  there  is  little  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  scien- 
tists having  the  matter  in  charge,  about  their  success. 


One  of  these  is  a  tree  known  as  Cedrela  odorata,  but 
commonly  spoken  of  in  tropical  countries  where  it 
grows  as  ylang-ylang,  thrives  wonderfully  well  in  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  known  in  that  island  as  the  West  Indian 
cedar,  and  its  wood  is  more  compact  and  beautiful  than 
the  best  Central  American  mahogany.  From  different 
parts  of  Porto  Rico  this  tree  has  been  foolishly  cut 
down  and  wastefully  used  for  cabinet  work  and  house- 
building. The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  From  them  is  extracted  a  commercial  prod- 
uct almost  equal  to  the  famous  attar  of  roses.  This 
attar  of  ylang-ylang  is  what  makes  the  trees  most  val- 
uable. It  sells  as  high  as  five  dollars  per  pound. 
Ylang-ylang  oil  has  been  held  almost  as  an  exclusive 
monopoly  by  France  and  Germany ;  but  a  steady  culti- 
vation of  the  trees  in  Porto  Rico  should  lead  to  a 
change.  The  oil  is.  extracted  by  simple  processes,  and 
without  the  use  of  chemicals,  and  from  seventy-five 
pounds  of  the  flowers  a  pound  of  oil  is  usually  pro- 
duced. In  Europe  the  oil  of  ylang-ylang  is  used  as  the 
basic  essence  of  the  best  perfumes  as  much  as  the 
famous  attar  of  roses.  George  E.  Walsh. 


Modern   German   Soap  Factories. 

In  nearly  all  English  speaking  countries  there  is  a 
marked  similarity  in  the  kinds  of  soap  made  and  in 
the  machinery  and  processes  employed  for  the  purpose, 
as  distinguished  from  the  same  in. countries  not  using 
the  English  language.  This  fact  undoubtedly  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  more  active  interchange  of  ideas 
among  countries  using  the  same  language. 

Among  all  the  other  countries  Germany  ranks  first 
in  the  perfection  to  which  soap  making  has  attained, 
but — especially  regarding  laundry  soaps — the  German 
consumer  has  peculiar  views  of  what  soap  is  preferable ; 
the  soap  stocks  available  in  Germany  and  their  relative 
cost  are  also  somewhat  peculiar,  and  lastly  the  manu- 
facturing processes  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  efforts  of  machinery  manufacturers  and  of  special 
investigators  along  the  line  of  splitting  fats  into  fatty 
acids  and  glycerine,  with  subsequent  saponification  by 
means  of  carbonated  (instead  of  caustic)   alkali. 

Something  like  a  revolution  has  come  over  the  Ger- 
man soap  factories  and  the  more  aggressive  among 
them  are  making  numerous  changes  in  their  equip- 
ments. It  is  interesting  to  see  what,  according  to  a 
German,  specialist  in  this  branch  (F.  Schnelle,  civil  en- 
gineer), are  to  be  considered  the  most  modern  plans 
of  a  soap  factory.  The  two  plans  -here  presented  were 
published  by  him  about  a  month  ago  in  the  Seifen- 
fabrilcani,  one  plan  being  that  of  a  factory  chiefly  for 
household  soaps,  in  a  locality  permitting  the  liberal  use 
of  floor  space;  the  other  plan  being  designed  for  use 
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where  the  ground  available   is    comparatively    Limited,  room   and   coal   shed,    box   factory   and   packing   room. 

Both  are  designed  with  a  view  to  boding  soap  by  steam.  The  railroad  track  is  sunk  into  the  -round  like  a  street 

wlncb.  is  fully  recognized  to  be  superior  to  boiling  over      car  track,  so  that  trucks  may  cross  them   wit i    ,1,111- 

a  lire  which,  on  the  whole,  is  still  the  usual  method  in  cultv.     The  soap   boiling  room   and   machinery  requir- 

Germany-  ing  steam   are   placed    next   to  the   boiler  room,   with    a 

The   lilM    I'1'111   contemplates  effecting  nearly  all  the  view  to  making  steam  connections  as  short  as  possible. 


GrunrfriJs. 


Lager. 
Olbehalter. 

Fettspaltung. 

Siederoi. 

Aufzug. 

Formensaal. 

Riegelschneid- 

maschinen  und 

Pressenraum. 

Trockenraum. 

Seifenpuiver  und 

Toiletteseifen. 

Tischlerei. 

Packraurn  und 

Versand. 

Keller  f .  Schniier- 

seiien  und  Lager. 

Versammlungs- 

raum. 

Portier. 

Laboratorium. 

Wagenscliuppen. 

Pferdestall. 

Kesselhaus. 

Maschinenbaus. 

Apparateraum. 

Bureaus. 


manufaeturing     processes    on    one    door    and    provide,  this    being   an    important    point    in    eeonomv.      In    the 

ample  storage   room.      Raw   materials  arrive  ou  a  side  engine   room   is  centralized  the  arrangement   lor  steam 

track  leading  to  the  factory;  finished  goods  are  shipped  distribution,  boiler  feed,  water  purification,  water  pump 

chiefly   by  team-   both    receiving  and  shipping  proceed  ami   heater    lor  exhaust  steam   that   is   to   he   used   over 

m  a  common  yard,  with  which  connect  all  the  parts  of  for  drying  and    heating 
the  factory  concerned  in  this  work:  storage  tanks,  boiler 


'ower   is 


purposes, 
transmitted   directlv   from 


he    engine    to 
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most  machines  requiring  the  same;  belting  is  required 
only  for  the  crutchers  and  for  the  soap  powder  room. 
A  dynamo  in  the  engine  room  provides  the  factory  with 
light. 

In  general,  the  several  rooms  follow  each  other  in 
the  order  as  the  manufacturing  processes  go  on.  The 
stock  room  is  provided  with  a  crane  running  the  length 
of  the  room  and  designed  to  carry  barrels  from  or  to 
the  door;  the  barrels  can  be  rolled  to  a  shed  placed 
outside  of  the  factory,  along  the  chimney,  where  the 
fat  can  be  steamed  out  and  flows  by  itself  into  tanks,  in 


tic  lyes  a  stage  is  constructed  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  so  that  the  lye  runs  of  its  own  accord  into 
the  kettles.  Beneath  the  roof  is  a  water  cistern  for  use 
all  through  the  factory. 

The  kettles  in  this  plan  are  placed  high  enough  to 
discharge  the  soap  directly  into  the  frames;  for  cer- 
tain cases  a  soap  pump  may  be  preferable,  and  the 
kettles  may  then  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other 
machinery.  Soft  soap,  so  universally  made  in  German 
soap  factories,  is  run  directly  into  barrels.  Settled 
soaps  are  drawn  off  through  a  swinging  pipe  and  dis- 


Erdgeschols. 


III.  Etage. 


II.  Eta 


Keller 


T.  Eta»t. 


the  basement  of  the  factory,  whence  it  is  pumped  or 
blown  up  as  required.  The  left  wing  of  the  kettle 
room,  lying  next  to  the  boiler  room,  is  reserved  for 
splitting  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine.  (The  plan 
here  shows  a  pressure  tank,  but  several  other  processes 
for  the  same  purpose  are  fighting  for  supremacy  and 
may  be  used  instead,  as  the  "fermentative'"  process,  the 
Twitchell  process,  the  Krebitz  process).  Carbonated 
alkalis  are  lifted  by  an  elevator  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  soap  kettles  and  emptied  into  the  latter.     For  caus- 


a  Lage7. 

b  Orbehalter. 

c  Fettspaltung. 

d  Siederei. 

e  Siedemeister. 

f    Aufgang. 

g  Pressenraum. 

h  Seifenpulver  und  Toiletteseifen. 

i   Tiscbierei. 

k  Packraum  und  Versand. 

1    Bureaus. 

m  Lagerkeller. 

n  Kesselhaus. 

o  Maschiaeniiaus. 

p  Scriornstein. 

q  Portier. 

r  Treppenhaus. 

s  Laboratorium. 


charged  above  the  frames.  The  soap  reaches  the  cut- 
ting room  by  means  of  an  elevator.  In  place  of  slab- 
bers and  cutting  tables  there  are  now  being  offered  by 
various  manufacturers  certain  systems  of  forming  the 
hot  soap  directly  into  pressed  slabs  or  bars ;  these  are 
now  in  use  in  certain  factories  and  apparently  have 
been  perfected  sufficiently  to  give  satisfaction  to  their 
users. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  plan,  we  find  it  designed 
to   economize  in  the  size  of  real   estate,  on  the  well- 
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known  plan  of  lifting  the  stocks  and  lyes  to  the  top 
and  letting  them  work  their  way  down  as  the  manufac- 
turing processes  go  on.  In  this  plan  an  electrical  trans- 
mission of  power  is  suggested  as  in  many  ways  superior 
to  transmission  by  belting. 

The  letters  used  in  these  plans  designate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Plan  I — a,  Storage;  b,  Oil  Tanks;  c.  Splitting  of 
Fats:  (1,  Kettle  Boom;  e,  Elevator  of  Frames;  g,  Cut- 
ting and  Pressing;  h,  Drying  Boom ;  i.  Soap  Powder 
and  Toilet  Soaps;  k, 'Carpenter;  1,  Packing  and  Ship- 
ping; in.  Cellar  for  Soft  Soaps  and  Storage;  o,  Door- 
keeper; p,  Laboratory;  q.  Wagon  Shed;  r,  Stable; 
s,  Boiler  house;  t,  Engine  Boom;  u,  Machinery  Boom; 
v,  Offices. 

Plan  II— a,  Storage;  b,  Oil  Tanks:  c,  Splitting  of 
Fats;  d.  Kettle  Boom;  e,  Soap  Maker;  f,  Elevator; 
g,  Pressing;  h,  Soap  Powder  and  Toilet  Soaps;  i,  Car- 
penter: k,  Packing  and  Shipping;  1,  Offices;  m,  Stor- 
age Cellar:  n,  Boiler  House:  o.  Machinery  House; 
p,  Chimney;  q,  Doorkeeper;  r.  Stairway;  s,  Laboratory. 


Duplicating  Perfumes. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  presented  the  per- 
fumer or  soap  maker,  than  to  duplicate  a  given  odor 
whose  composition  is  unknown  to  him.  Whether  it  is 
a  question  of  perfuming  a  soap  or  of  making  a  hand- 
kerchief extract,  the  determination  of  the  composition 
of  the  odor  is  always  very  difficult,  and  often  enough 
simply  impossible.  The  following  aims  to  show  ap- 
proximately the  method  by  which  the  problem  may  be 
more  or  less  perfectly  solved. 

Obviously  we  must  suppose  the  experimenter  to  be 
familiar  with  the  entire  scale  of  odorous  principles  of 
the  usually  employed  essential  oils  and  the  principal 
artificial  perfuming  substances;  also  that  he  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  well-trained  sense  of  smell.  Without  these 
two  aids  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  engage  in  tracing 
the  composition  of  any  odor. 

In  the  case  of  a  pronounced  odor,  as  heliotropin,  vio- 
let, or  other  familiar  flowers,  the  problem  is  not  usually 
"lie  of  very  great  difficulty,  since  the  foundation  of  all 
these  odors  is  generally  known  and  their  completion  is 
not  then  over-difficult.  It  is  very  different  in  respect  to 
fancy  odors. 

The  several  odoriferous  bodies,  it  is  well  known,  are 
not  all  equally  volatile  and  are  carried  off  by  'the  evap- 
orating alcohol  more  or  less  readily  and  thus  brought 
to  the  notice  of  our  sense  of  smell.  If  we  bring  a  glass 
plate  moistened  with  the  odor  close  to  our  nose,  the  air 
passing  over  the  plate  brings  about  an  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  and  with  it  the  escape  of  the  odorous  bodies; 
this  enables  us  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  components  oi 


the  odors  and  may  well  be  the  first  step  in  our  examina- 
tion. Small,  perfectly  clean  glass  plates  do  not  allow 
any  odorous  material  to  hide  within  pores,  as  is  pos- 
sible when  this  test  is  made  with  filter  paper  instead, 
as  is  customary;  besides  the  glass  plates  do  not  have  any 
odors  of  their  own,  while  filter  paper  is  apt  to  have 
absorbed  various  smells  from  its  surroundings. 

To  examine  a  handkerchief  extract,  a  little  sample 
is  poured  on  the  glass  plate  and  at  once  brought  near 
the  nose.  As  evaporation  progresses,  a  series  of  com- 
ponent substances  are  successively  revealed  and  a  note 
made  of  them- not  only  as  to  their  kind,  but  also  as  to 
their  intensity.  If  we  helieve  that  we  have  not  identi- 
fied each  and  all  of  the  constituents  of  the  odor,  we 
next  place  the  glass  plate,  when  it  has  apparently  be- 
come quite  dry,  on  a  vessel  (of  a  size  that  the  plate 
quite  covers  it)  previously  filled  with  hot  water  at 
165  deg.  F.  By  placing  the  nose  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  glass  plate,  we  may  now  be  able  to  distinguish 
several  odors,  according  to  their  degree  of  volatility. 

At  last  there  remains  a  slight  dull  spot  on  the  glass 
which  may  be  examined  microscopically,  and  by  the 
presence  of  tiny  crystals,  etc.,  may  reveal  further  clues 
as  to  the  ingredients.  The  presence  of  resins  may  also 
be  readily  demonstrated  in  this  manner.  The  deposit 
on  the  plate  may  finally  be  also  examined  with  the  sev- 
eral known  indicators. 

That  such  methods  may  show  the  way  to  a  compo- 
sition that  will  closely  resemble  the  original  is  evident, 
but  certainly  the  examiner  can  never  claim  to  have 
ascertained  thereby  the  exact  formula  of  this  or  that 
perfume,  but  many  odors  and  ingredients  combine  in 
such  a  manner  and  so  thoroughly,  that  nothing  can 
separate  them  again.  A  considerable  difficulty  arises 
through  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  artificial 
odorous  substances,  as  through  slight  differences  in 
their  manufacture  (and  even  different  raw  materials 
from  which  they  were,  derived)  they  may  cause  quite 
different  effects  in  combination  with  essential  oils  and 
alcohol. 

But,  en  the  whole,  the  method  described  has  proven 
very  useful  and,  after  some  practice  with  it.  fine  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  thereby.  In  addition,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  nearly  all  violet  odors  nowadays  con- 
tain, besides  extract  of  the  pomade,  ionon  and  orris 
oil:  the  examination  therefore  tends  chiefly  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  ylang-ylang,  rose,  or  jasmine  have 
also  been  used,  and  to  what  extent  such  fixatives  as 
musk  and  resins  have  found  employment.  Finally  some 
unusual  ingredient  (vanillin,  cumarin,  etc.)  is  to  be 
searched  for.  Thus  flower  odors  are  less  difficult  to 
examine  than  fancy  "dors,  of  which  nothing  is  known 
in  advance  to  the  investigator  except  their  odor  as  a 
whole. 
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Furthermore,  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  present 
must  be  ascertained,  for  of  course  evaporation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  as  the  alcohol  is  more  concentrated;  from 
a  financial  point  of  view  this  is  important  as  well. 

After  all  these  data  have  been  put  together,  the  next 
step  is  to  use  them  in  practically  making  a  product  of 
our  own;  the  result  may  then  be  improved  or  changed 
as  circumstances  may  require.  The  imitation  may  ad- 
vantageously be  tested  in  the  manner  described,  side 
by  side  with  a  sample  of  the  original,  whereupon  minor 
defects  will  be  revealed. 

In  the  ease  of  soap  perfumes  the  difficulties  are  still 
further  increased.  Usually  we  endeavor  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  mere  odor  of  the  cake,  but  for  a 
more  exact  determination  the  soap  is  cut  into  shavings 
and  dissolved  in  water.  The  very  dilute  soap  solution 
is  then  thoroughly  shaken  with  alcohol,  the  latter  dis- 
tilled off,  and  the  distillate  examined  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  results  are  less  sharply  defined,  however, 
than  in  the  case  of  liquid  perfumes.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  age  of  the  soap,  as  most  odors  develop  their 
full  power  only  some  time  after  the  soap  was  made, 
and  old  odors  often  defy  all  attempts  at  their  examina- 
tion. Still,  the  usefulness  of  this  method  is  well  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that,  for  example,  it  gave  almost 
uniform  results  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Jockey  Club 
extract,  a  sample  of  12  years  and  one  of  2  years  of  age 
of  the  same  extract  having  been  tested;  these  two 
specimens  of  the  same  article  seemed  to  be  two  entirely 
different  makes  before  examination. — Th.  Gallo,  in  Der 
Seifenfabrikant. 


Ricin  Soa.p;    A  Valuable 

Pharmaceutical  Adjunct. 

BY   FREDERICK   T.    GORDON. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  castor  oil  possessed 
qualities  peculiar  to  itself  and  to  no  other  oil,  and  the 
effect  of  the  sulphonated  product  of  this  oil  "sulphor- 
icinoleic  acid"  or  "polysolve"  —  in  making  many  sub- 
stances soluble  in  or  miscible  with  water  is  also  well 
known.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  castor  oil  when 
mixed  with  many  other  oils  renders  them  more  soluble 
in  certain  solvents  than  when  alone,  as  in  alcohol,  for 
example,  equal  parts  of  castor  and  cottonseed  oils  being 
fairly  soluble  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  But,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  inquiry  in  text-books  and 
drug  journals,  one  most  remarkable  property  of  castor 
oil  seems  to  have  been  overlooked — the  really  wonder- 
ful effect  its  soda  or  potash  soap  lias  in  making  sub- 
stances of  widely  different  nature  soluble  in  or  miscible 
with  water.  The  soda  soap  of  castor  oil,  which  I  have 
called  "ricin  soap,"  is  easily  made,  is  cheap  and  has 
many  qualities  of  usefulness  to  recommend  it  to  pharm- 


acists. Before  taking  up  its  manufacture,  however,  and 
the  particular  uses  1  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  this 
article,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  a 
few  of  the  experiments  I  have  made  showing  its  action 
on  certain  bodies  in  making  them  soluble  in  water. 

EOR  EMULSIFYING  OILS,  ETC. 

A  25  per  cent,  solution  of  ricin  soap  was  made  by 
dissolving  25  grams  of  the  dry  soap  in  95  per  cent, 
alcohol  to  make  100  c.c. ;  this  was  used  as  the  most 
convenient  way  of  bringing  the  soap  and  the  substances 
experimented  on  together,  although  it  is  easily  done  by 
simply  heating  this  soap  and  the  liquid  together  on 
the  water-bath.  Dry  ricin  soap  dissolves  freely  in  most 
oils,  some  essential  oils,  such  as  those  of  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, turpentine  and  eucalyptus,  and  copaiba,  glycerin, 
etc.,  by  heating  the  two  together  at  a  gentle  heat.  The 
following  oils,  etc.,  give  these  results : 

Oil  of  cloves — 5  c.c.  of  oil  and  5  c.c.  of  soap  solution 
(equal  to  1.25  grams  of  soap),  mixed,  gave  a  clear  so- 
lution with  10  c.c.  of  water;  with  20  to  50  an  emulsion 
that  can  be  diluted  at  will  to  500  c.c.  and-  which  re- 
mained permanent  for  over  two  weeks,  when  it  was 
thrown  out. 

Oils  of  cinnamon,  peppermint,  or  eucalyptus — 5  c.c. 
of  oil  with  5  c.c.  of  soap  solution  remained  clear  with 
successive  portions  of  5  c.c.  of  water  up  to  four  times 
its  volume;  more  water  than  this  makes  an  emulsion 
that  is  quite  permanent. 

Copaiba — 10  c.c.  with  10  c.c.  of  soap  solution  gave  a 
splendid  emulsion  with  50  c.c.  of  water;  this  emulsion 
flavored  with  wintergreen  oil  and  a  little  syrup  added 
gave  excellent  results  in  several  gonorrhea  cases  I  had 
under  observation.  It  is  permanent  in  the  sense  that 
the  layers  that  separate  after  long  standing  are  easily 
brought  to  the  original  condition  by  a  few  shakes  of 
the  bottle,  (and  this  holds  good  for  all  these  emul- 
sions,) is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  borne 
better  by  patients  than  the  usual  gum  ennusion  of 
copaiba.  It  is  suggested  to  pharmacists  as  being  worthy 
of  trial. 

Oil  of  turpentine — Equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  alcoholic  soap  solution  give  fairly  good  emulsions, 
separating  on  standing  hut  restored  by  shaking.  This 
seems  a  very  good  way  to  administer  turpentine,  the 
action  of  the  castor  oil  being  also  had,  as  the  taste  is 
well  masked  by  syrup  and  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Castor  oil — With  castor  oil  itself,  perfect  emulsions 
can  be  made  with  a  small  proportion  of  ricin  soap,  sim- 
ply by  adding  water  and  shaking. 

All  these  emulsions  are  made  by  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  soap  with  the  oil  and  adding  the  desired 
amount  of  water  and  shaking.  Five  grams  of  the  dry 
soap  dissolved,  Avith  heat,  in  50  grams  of  copaiba  forms 
a  clear,  transparent  jelly,  emulsifying  with  wafer  in  all 
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proportions.     Turpentine  also  dissolves  the  soap  to   a 
jelly  in  this  proportion. 

FOE  DISSOLVING   PHENOLS;  ETC. 

But  while  the  properties  just  mentioned  are  interest- 
ing, it  is  when  we  come  to  the  phenols  and  like  bodies 
that  the  remarkable  properties  of  ricin  soap  stand  out 
clearest.  Let  me  give  a  few  of  the  combinations  that  I 
have  tried,  lack  of  space  forbidding  more  than  a  brief 
note  on  each.  One  gram  of  resorcin,  1  gram  of  soap, 
and  alcohol  to  make  5  c.c.  gives  a  combination  that  is 
soluble  in  water  in  any  proportion,  from  5  c.c.  of  water 
to  500  c.c.,-  without  separation.  .One  gram  of  naphtol, 
1  gram  of  soap,  and  alcohol  to  make  5  c.c.  makes  a  clear 
solution  with  water  in  proportions  from  5  to  40  c.c.  of 
water;  above  the  latter  the  mixture  turns  milky  and 
the  naphtol  separates  out  on  further  dilution.  Menthol, 
thymol,  eucalyptol,  etc.,  act  in  the  same  way  as  naph- 
thol.  All  these  solutions  are  perfectly  clear :  the  sub- 
stance is  actually  dissolved  in  the  water  by  aid  of  the 
soap,  not  just  mixed  with  it.  By  its  use  a  solution  of 
these  bodies  in  water  can  be  made,  and  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  ricin  soap  such  solutions  can  be  made 
seems  of  much  value,  as  they  can  be  used  internally  or 
externally  as  antiseptics  in  their  most  useful  propor- 
tions. With  most  fixed  oils,  by  the  way,  ricin  soap 
gives  combinations  that  give  pretty  good  emulsions. 
Many  more  substances  experimented  on  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  here  noted  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  effects  of  this  soap.  Ichthyol  might  also  be  men- 
tioned; ricin  soap  makes  it  miscible  with  water  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion. 

FOR   MAKING   GLYCERIN    SUPPOSITORIES. 

Very  handsome  and  durable  glycerin  suppositories 
can  be  made  from  ricin  soap.  Dissolve  10  parts  of  the 
dry  soap  in  90  of  glycerin  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat, 
cool  and  pour  into  well-greased  moulds  and  set  aside  in 
a  cool  place  to  solidify.  Such  suppositories  seem,  from 
two  cases  in  which  they  were  used,  to  act  better  than 
the  U.  S.  P.  suppositories  made  from  stearic  acid  soap. 

FOR  PREPARING   CARBOLIC  ACID  MIXTURES. 

But  these  interesting  properties  of  the  soap  are  not 
intended  to  be  the  subject  of  this  article.  What  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  is  the  effect  ricin  soap  has  on  car- 
bolic acid  and  the  application  of  this  practically.  With 
the  aid  of  this  soap  the  pharmacist  can  prepare  watery 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid  of  any  strength  from  a  50  per 
cent,  solution  to  one  only  1  per  cent. 

A  few  notes  first.  Mixtures  of  1  part  of  carbolic  acid 
to  1  part  of  soap  up  to  9  parts  of  acid  to  1  of  soap  are 
soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions.  These  mixtures  are 
made  by  dissolving  the  soap  in  the  melted  acid  on  a 
water-bath — the  soap  dissolving  easily  to  a  clear  solu- 
tion; syrupy  if  strong  in  soap,  fluid  if  strong  in  acid. 


The  acid  here  referred  to  is  the  white  medicinal  vari- 
ety ;  mixtures  of  the  soap  and  the  crude  "90  per  cent, 
red"  acid  of  the  trade  acting  somewhat  differently,  on 
account  of  the  impurities  in  this  acid.  One  part  of 
soap  to  2  parts  of  acid  makes  a  turbid  mixture  with 
1  part  of  water ;  with  2  parts  up  to  4  parts  it  clears  up, 
the  latter  being  a  syrupy  liquid  that  can  be  diluted 
with  water  in  any  proportion.  With  the  crude  "black*' 
acid,  containing  cresylic  acid,  tar  oils  and  coal-tar  cre- 
osote, ricin  soap  gives  a  combination  that  forms  perma- 
nent emulsions  with  water.  One  part  of  soap  dissolved 
in  1  part  of  black  acid  mixes  with  water  up  to  3  parts 
clear ;  over  this  amount  of  water  gives  -an  emulsion  that 
can  be  diluted  at  will.  A  10  per  cent,  emulsion  thus 
made  a  month  ago  is  still  almost  as  when  made.  A  2 
per  cent,  emulsion  of  the  crude  black  acid  closely  re- 
sembles a  proprietary  creolin  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water.  Indeed,  the  behavior  of  this  combi- 
nation makes  me  believe  that  creolin  and  such  prepara- 
tions may  be  made  with  the  use  of  ricin  soap.  The 
milky  emulsions  made  from  the  crude  acid  are  not. at 
all  oily,  have  a  clean  odor,  and  do  not  leave  a  residue 
when  used  on  the  hands. 

Now  these  solutions  of  either  pure,  red  or  black  car- 
bolic acid  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  the  acid 
therein;  they  are  also  alkaline  and  "soapy,"  and  this 
soapy  element  gives  them  a  far  higher  position  in  the 
scale  of  germ-destroyers.  The  soap  will  dissolve  and 
remove  grease  and  dirt,  leaving  a  clear  field  for  the 
carbolic  acid  to  get  at  the  germs;  moreover,  it  will  also 
dissolve  and  clear  away  the  coagulations  caused  by  the 
acid.  A  noteworthy  observation  is  that  the  mixing  of 
ricin  soap  with  carbolic  acid  seems  to  deprive  it  of  its 
caustic  properties.  I  poured  a  50  per  cent,  mixture  of 
soap  and  acid  on  my  bare  arm,  let  it  remain  there  ten 
minutes,  and  when  it  was  wiped  off  there  was  scarcely 
any  reddening  of  the  skin  and  no  burning  was  felt.  In 
handling  these  mixtures  I  of  course  got  more  or  less 
on  my  hands  and  was  astonished  to  find  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  "puckering"  of  the  skin  as  a  result. 

Solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  pure  and  crude,  were 
tested  as  to  their  actual  germicidal  value  on  several 
varieties  of  bacteria — anthrax,  diphtheria,  typhoid  and 
streptococcus — and  in  every  case  were  found  to  far  ex- 
ceed the  normal  power  of  carbolic  acid,  almost  equaling 
mercuric  chloride.  The  germs  were  experimented  on 
in  cultures,  on  dirty  cloths  inoculated  with  cultures,  on 
pieces  of  board,  etc.,  and  the  results  show  that  for  dis- 
infecting and  sterilizing  clothing,  walls  and  floors,  the 
ricin  soap  carbolic  acid  solutions  give  very  positive  re- 
sults. A  great  convenience  of  use  is  that  50  per  cent, 
mixtures  of  soap  and  acid  can  be  made  for  stock  solu- 
tions and  these  may  be  diluted  with  water  to  any  de- 
sired strength. 
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Having  given  these  data  as  a  foundation  for  my  as- 
sertions as  to  the  value  of  such  mixtures,  let  me  come 
down  to  practical  details.  Before  giving  these,  I  would 
say  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  glycerin 
formed  in  the  saponification  of  the  oil  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  solubility  of  carbolic  acid  in  water.  So, 
therefore,  I  tried  many  different  combinations  of  gly- 
cerin and  carbolic  acid — to  find  that  the  results  of  these 
mixtures  were  very  different  from  those  given  with  the 
soap  combinations. 

HOW  TO   MAKE   THE   SOAP. 

The  formula  I  found  best  for  making  the  soda  soap 
of  castor  oil,  ricin  soap,  was  the  following:  Dissolve 
75  grams  of  caustic  soda  (the  kind  that  comes  in  cans) 
in  100  c.c.  of  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  pour  in,  with 
constant  stirring,  100  grams  of  castor  oil.  The  mix- 
ture will  froth  considerably  at  first,  so  a  capacious 
vessel  must  be  used,  a  saucepan,  agate,  for  instance, 
holding  four  times  this  amount.  Keep  the  mixture  at 
a  boil  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  transparent; 
the  oil  is  then  completely  saponified.  If  the  heat  is 
now  withdrawn  a  soft,  jelly-like  soap  will  result ;  it  is 
therefore  better  to  continue  the  heat  until  a  few  drops 
of  the  soap  taken  out  on  a  glass  rod  harden  on  cooling; 
this  will  make  a  soap  the  consistency  of  castile  soap, 
the  easiest  to  work  with.  Pour  the  melted  soap  into 
well-greased  moulds  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  to 
"set."  When  perfectly  hard,  cut  up  into  pieces  of  suit- 
able size.  If  the  soap  is  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried  in 
the  sun  it  becomes  hard  and  horn-like,  transparent,  and 
can  then  be  easily  powdered. 

The  soap  made  as  here  outlined  is  hard,  white,  lathers 
freely  with  water,  has  a  slight  odor  of  castor  oil  and 
keeps  perfectly,  becoming  more  translucent  on  age  and 
drying.  The  potash  soap  made  similarly  is  much  softer, 
but  can  be  got  in  hard  cakes  by  evaporation  while 
melted.  In  making  this  soap,  it  must  be  stirred  fre- 
quently to  keep  it  from  frothing  and  boiling  over,  un- 
less the  heat  is  regulated  at  just  a  boil.  These  propor- 
tions are  of  course  based  on  the  molecular  formulas  of 
the  alkali  and  the  oil,  round  numbers  being  taken  for 
molecular  weights.  Seventy-five  grams  of  soda,  an  ex- 
cess, is  best  taken.  The  excess  of  alkali  is  to  allow  for 
any  deficiency  in  strength  in  the  commercial  caustic 
soda;  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  the  soap  alkaline 
instead  of  neutral,  as  this  enhances  its  power  of  re- 
moving dirt  and  grease.  A  perfectly  neutral  soap  can 
be  made  that  is  an  excellent  one  for  toilet  use,  soften- 
ing and  whitening  the  skin.  This  can  be  made  trans- 
parent by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  heating  to  drive  off 
excess  of  alcohol  and  cooling.  Perfume  may  be  added 
at  will. 


PRACTICAL   USES    FOR   COMBINATIONS. 

For  practical  purposes  1  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing combinations : 

For  surgeons'  use,  dissolve  1  part  of  dry  ricin  soap  in 
4  parts  of  pure  carbolic  acid;  this  makes  an  80  per 
cent,  mixture.  Label,'  "Carbolic  Mixture.  Use  1  dram 
to  1  ounce  of  water  to  make  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid;  use  1  dram  to  10  ounces  of  water  to 
make  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid."  Of 
course  the  quantities  can  be  varied  to  make  any  desired 
amount  of  any  percentage  solution  with  water. 

For  sale  for  household  use,  dissolve  1  part  of  soap 
in  2  or  3  parts  of  the  red  "90  per  cent."  carbolic  acid 
sold  to  the  trade.  Put  up  in  half-pint  or  pint  bottles 
which  can  be  sold  at  25  and  50  cents  (or  more,  or  less). 
Label,  "Carbolic  Acid  Disinfectant  —  Poison.  Direc- 
tions :  Pour  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  disinfectant  into 
two  quarts  of  water,  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed  and 
use  for  scrubbing  .floors,  washing  clothes,  pouring  down 
sinks,  etc." 

As  a  cheaper  product,  the  crude  black  carbolic  acid 
may  be  used.  Dissolve  1  part  of  soap  in  2  parts  of  this 
acid  and  label  as  for  the  red  acid. 

Of  course  these  proportions  and  amounts  may  be 
varied  at  will,  bearing  the  fact  in  mind  that  even  as 
small  a  proportion  as  1  part  of  soap  to  9  of  carbolic 
acid  will  make  the  latter  soluble  in  water,  if  the  white 
or  red,  and  miscible  as  an  emulsion,  if  the  black. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  may  say  that  the  discovery 
of  ricin  soap  and  its  useful  properties  was  partly  acci- 
dental. I  had  started  out  to  make  a  resin  soap  for 
making  a  carbolic  acid  disinfectant  and  used  a  mix- 
ture of  castor  oil  and  resin  that  I  had  made  up  last 
year  for  "sticky  fly  paper,"  and  finding  this  to  work 
so  well  when  made  into  soap  with  alkali,  tried  the  resin 
soap  alone.  This  was  found  to  be  of  little  value;  a 
little  castor  oil  was  added  to  it,  and  it  worked  better. 
Then  the  thought  came  to  try  castor  oil  by  itself — with 
the  results  I  have  here  given.  I  can  recommend  ricin 
soap  to  pharmacists  in  search  of  a  cheap,  effective,  safe 
disinfectant  solution,  in  combinations  as  herein  sug- 
gested, from  actual  results  obtained  in  practice.  A  2 
per  cent,  ricin  soap  solution,  of  carbolic  acid  is  now 
used  altogether  at  the  navy  yard  where  I  am  on  duty; 
we  find  that  it  is  invaluable  for  washing  wounds  of 
parts  soiled  with  grease  and  dirt,  such  as  we  get  every 
day — the  wounds  are  invariably  made  clean  and  aseptic 
by  a  simple  rubbing  of  the  parts  with  cotton  saturated 
with  the  solution.  Dirt  and  grease  disappear  as  if  by 
magic,  bleeding  is  cheeked  and  pain  is  lessened,  while 
cleanliness  absolute  is  proved  by  the  excellent  primary 
healings  we  get.  We  also  use  ricin  soap  solutions  of 
carbolic  acid  for  sterilizing  instruments  (these  can  be 
boiled  with  it  without  the  slightest  ill  effect  on  their 
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edge  or  polish),  and  for  scrubbing  the  deck  and  walls 
of  our  sick-bay  once  in  a  while,  disinfecting  dirty  tow- 
els, dressings,  soiled  garments,  etc.  In  fact,  it  has  alto- 
gether displaced  all  other  disinfectant  solutions.  With 
this  iu  mind.  I  therefore  present  this  paper  to  the 
pharmacists  of  the  country,  hoping  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  some  hint  of  value  from  it,  for  actual  use 
or  for  a  money-making  preparation.  —  Druggists'  Cir- 
cular. 


Prolongation   of  the  German 
Potash  Syndicate. 

Alter  negotiations  extending  over  several  months  it 
has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  for  an 
extension  of  the  German  Potash  Syndicate.  At  one 
time  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  various  conferences  on  the  subject  seemed 
insuperable.  So  much  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  few 
hours  during  which. the  members  were  free  from  their 
syndicate  obligations  one  of  them  —  the  Hohenfels 
Works — is  reported  to  have  sold  largely  for  delivery 
next  year,  because  it  was  considered  highly  probable 
that  the  combination  would  not  be  prolonged.  The  syn- 
dicate has,  however,  been  renewed  on  a  fresh  basis  for 
a  period  of  five  years  instead  of  ten  years,  as  was  orig- 
inally contemplated,  and  the  agreement  has  been  signed 
by  28  works,  including  the  Prussian  and  Anhalt  State 
mining  authorities.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  syndicate  has  been  the  attitude  manifested 
by  the  older  producers  towards  the  newer  works  in 
order  to  prevent  the  wreck  of  the  combination.  The 
old-established  mines  for  a  long  time  refused  to  give 
way  to  the  large  claims  put  forward  by  the  youthful 
producers  in  the  matter  of  allotted  production,  but  at 
the  last  moment  they  agreed  to  make  concessions  rather 
than  witness  a  period  of  cut-throat  competition  which 
would  have  arisen  in  the  event  of  failure  to  renew  the 
syndicate.  The  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  elders  has 
taken  the  form  of  consenting  to  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  appointment  of  the  juveniles  down  to  the  time  of 
expiration  of  the  new  agreement  at  the  end  of  1909, 
whereas  their  own  allotted  output  will  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced  in  the  same  period.  It  had  been  intended 
to  form  the  syndicate,  which  has  been  constituted  as  a 
limited  company,  with  a  share  capital  of  £250,000  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  members  in  proportion  to  their 
participation  in  the  sales  of  potash  salts.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  provide  a  war  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  any  competition  which  might  originate  outside 
of  syndicate  circles,  and  also  to  enable  the  syndicate  to 
purchase  any  new  potash  properties  which  were  likely 
to  be  developed.  This  scheme  has,  however,  not  been 
proceeded  with,  as  the  conclusion  was  finally  arrived  at 


thai  the  syndicate  is  sufficiently  strong  to  deal  with 
any  possible  rivalry  without  the  provision  of  a  war 
chest.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  old  '"nursing" 
system  will  be  continued — namely,  that  rival  borings 
will  be  made  as  occasion  may  arise  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  explorations  which  may  be  undertaken  by  new  pro- 
moters in  the  hope  of  anticipating  the  latter  in  discov- 
eries, and  in  thus  preventing  them  from  obtaining  min- 
ing rights.  This  system,  although  not  always  success- 
ful, has  proved  of  benefit  to  the  syndicate  in  many 
cases.  The  syndicate  now  announces  that  under  the 
new  agreement  potash  products  will  be  divided  into  five 
instead  of  four  groups,  as  under  the  old  arrangement. 
The  first  group  comprises  chloride  products  containing 
more  than  42  per  cent,  of  potash  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  38  per  cent,  potash  manure,  calcined.  The  sec- 
ond is  composed  of  sulphate  products  exceeding  21.5 
per  cent,  of  potash ;  the  third  relates  to  products  rang- 
ing from  12  to  20  per  cent,  potash,  exclusive  of  the  38 
per  cent,  potash  manure  included  in  the  first  group, 
and  the  sulphate  products  in  the  third  group.  The 
fourth  group  embodies  non-earnalite  raw  salts  of  from 
19.9  per  cent,  to  12.4  per  cent,  potash,  and  the  fifth 
represents  carnalite  salts,  including  rieserite. 


Duty  on   Harness  Soa.p. 

Gen,  Sharretts,  of  the  Board  of  General  Apprais- 
ers, in  a  recent  decision  sustains  the  protest  of  Wm. 
S.  Hansell  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  against  the  as- 
sessment of  25  per  cent,  duty  on  certain  harness  soap 
The  merchandise  is  described  in  the  invoice  as  "crown 
harness  soap''  and  "Propert's  saddle  soap."  The  first 
is  a  dark,  semi-transparent  substance  of  the  consist- 
ency of  soft  soap,  while  the  other  material  is  the  color 
of  beeswax  and  possesses  a  degree  of  hardness  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  tallow.  The  chemist  who  made  an 
analysis  reported  that  both   materials  were  true  soaps. 

General  Sharretts  sustains  the  claim  of  the  import- 
ers that  the  soap  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
under  paragraph  72.  The  Collector's  action  in  assess- 
ing duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
7  for  blacking  of  all  kinds,  is  reversed. 


From   15he   Philippines. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Government  Laboratories 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  his  report  to  the  War 
Department,  says  among  other  things: 

"Copra  and  Cocoanuts — The  copra  and  cocoanut  in- 
dustry is  practically  second  to  none  in  the  islands,  and 
the  laboratory  is  now  engaged  in  analyzing  large  num- 
bers of  nuts  of  all  ages  and  the  dried  copra  from  many 
localities.  The  various  samples  are  being  worked  over 
into  copra   and   the  percentage  of  oil.   water  and   cake 
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determined.  So  far  the  work  has  shown  great  varia- 
tion in  nuts  from  different  localities  and  even  from 
the  same  tree.  The  quantitative  analyses  will  be  graph- 
ically displayed  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  analyses  will  shed  some  light  on  the 
question  of  the  benefit  or  harm  of  sea  air  and  water 
on  the  yield  and  valne  of  cocoanut  trees,  as  well  as 
the  variations  in  oil-producing  capacities  between  dif- 
ferent regions. 

"'Essential  Oils — While  the  islands  produce  a  con- 
siderable number  of  essential  oils  which  have  a  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
many  flowers  as  yet  unstudied  would  increase  the  range 
of  this  class  of  products  and  activity  in  this  line  will 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  apparatus  for  the  proper  car- 
rying on  of  the  work  is  available.  The  vegetable 
products  of  the  archipelago  in  relation  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  alkaloids  and  other  substances  of  value  in  medi- 
cine have  not  been  studied  from  a  systematic  point  of 
view  in  the  laboratory,  but  indications  which  Ave  have 
had  in  the  past  show  us  that  in  the  future  a  large  field 
exists  for  this  class  of  research. 

"Resins,  Gums  and  Wood  Oils — In  a  large  number 
of  places  throughout  the  islands  from  Luzon  to  Min- 
danao and  Paragua  quantities  of  resins  (breas)  have 
been  taken  for  many  years  and  the  supply  is  far  from 
being  exhausted.  Most  of  this  is  the  gum  copal  of 
commerce,  though  some  is  reported  under  the  name  of 
dammar  gum.  'The  laboratory  is  now  analyzing  this 
and  other  resins,  some  of  which  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  essential  oils.  To  this  latter  class  belongs 
the  'breas'  or  Pili  gum,  which  is  collected  from  forest 
trees  of  the  genus  Canarium.  A  gum  similar  to  the 
gum  chicle  of  Yucatan  has  been  found  in  several 
■  islands  and  is  now  being  worked  up  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  its  commercial  value.  It  probably  comes 
from  a  species  of  Ficus. 

"Panao  (wood)  oil  is  being  exported  to  some  extent 
for  use  as  varnish  oil.  The  experiments  now  under 
way  show  it  to  be  composed  of  an  essential  oil  and  a 
large  amount  of  a  soft  resin.  A  sample  of  manapo  oil 
lias  been  received  from  Baler,  province  of  Principe, 
which  is  peculiar  in  that  it  contains  an  apparently 
unknown  essential  oil  in  combination  with  a  white  crys- 
talline  resin. 

"Through  the  exposition  board  samples  of  several 
hitherto  unreported  resins  and  two  gums  have  been  col- 
lected and  their  analysis  is  now  under  way.  The  gums 
are  water  soluble  and  resemble  gum  Senegal  somewhat, 
while  the  resins  are  of  various  colors  and  all  apparently 
contain  aromatic  oils.  The  'breas'  have  received  the 
greatest  attention  and,  so  far,  two  distinct  varieties  of 
white  'brea'  have  come  to  the  laboratory.  They  differ 
markedly  in  that  one  from   Canarium  luzoniense  con- 


tains 21.18  per  cent,  of  pure  pinene,  while  the  other, 
the  usual  brea  of  commerce,  contains  9.3  per  cent,  of 
phellandrene. 


Whale  Oil  Soap  Free  in   Canada.. 

Whale  oil  soap,  now  dutiable,  is  under  the  new  Cana- 
dian tariff  to  be  transferred  to  the  free  list. 


A  New  Patent  Hygienic  Soap 
Gra.nula.tor, 

is  being  introduced  by  Baxendale  &  Co.,  of  Miller 
Street,  Manchester.  It  is  an  apparatus  for  supplying 
pure,  clean  soap  for  toilet  purposes,  and  is  intended  as 
an  attachment  to  the  washstand  and  lavatory.  It  is 
made  of  metal,  and  is  very  simple  in  its  action.  The 
bar  of  soap  is  in  the  shape  of  a  short  cylinder  bored 
longitudinally  through  the  center.  This  is  placed  on 
a  spindle  inside  the  body  of  the  granulator,  which  is 
then  locked.  The  turning  of  a  handle  operates  four 
fine  saws  which  cut  crosswise  on  the  soap,  and  release 
as  much  as  is  required  in  fine  granulation,  just  suffi- 
cient soap  being  delivered  in  a  powdery  form  to  serve 
for  one  washing.  The  apparatus  is  particularly  suited 
for  use  in  hotels  and  public  lavatories,  and  institutions, 
schools,  etc.  In  many  cases  a  saving  of  75  per  cent,  is 
effected,  as  each  user  gets  only  just  so  much  as  he  re- 
quires and  no  more,  and  as  the  tablet  of  soap  itself 
never  comes  into  contact  with  the  water,  there  is  no 
waste  through  this  cause.  Its  hygienic  advantages  are 
very  obvious.  jSTo  person  has  to  handle  soap  which 
has  been  used  by  other  people,  hence  the  possibility  of 
infection  in  this  way  is  entirely  removed,  and  entire 
cleanliness  insured.  The  tablet  of  soap  being  locked 
up  in  the  granulator,  pilfering  is  absolutely  prevented. 
Two  sizes  of  the  granulator  are  being  put  upon  the 
market,  a  small  one  (bracket  pattern)  for  private  use, 
and  a  larger  (pillar  pattern)  for  public  lavatories,  etc. 
It  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  most  of  the  railway  companies.  The  large  pas- 
senger steamships  are  also  taking  it  up.  It  can  be  re- 
tailed at  a  reasonable  price,  and  there  is  a  good  margin 
of  profit  to  the  trade. 


A  Vegetable  Butter. 


Our  delicious  table  butter  made  supposedly  from  the 
cream  obtained  from  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  besides 
having  a  dangerous  competitor  in  oleomargarine,  is 
menaced  anew  by  a  substitute  no  less  formidable  in 
character;  this  is  an  exotic  product — the  butter,  in  fact, 
extracted  from  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  cacao  butter,  which,  though 
sounding  very  similar  to  cocoa   butter,  is  nevertheless 
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prepared  from  an  entirely  different  nut  and  used  for 
quite  other  purposes. 

The  cocoanut  tree,  that  most  providential  growth  of 
the  tropics,  produces,  without  cultivation,  a  nut  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  Contained  within  its  hair- 
covered  and  ovoid  shell  is  a  most  delicious  milk,  a 
cooling  draft  which  quenches  the  thirst  of  the  wayworn 
and  jaded  traveler  and  refreshes  the  tired  laborer.  Sci- 
ence has  made  the  important  discovery,  too,  that  its 
meat,  of  which  there  is  always  a  generous  supply,  when 
dried  and  pressed  furnishes  a  whitish  substance  which 
solidifies  at  20  degrees  C,  but  above  this  temperature 
runs  into  a  yellow  and  translucid  oil.  The  annual  im- 
portations of  cocoa-oils  coming  from  India  and  Africa 
are  considerable.  The  better  grades  are  drawn  from 
Cochin  China,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  from  Australia, 
and  from  Karri-Kail,  well  down  near  the  end  of  the 
Kara  peninsula.  These  various  commercial  grades  are 
obtained  by  pressing — first  cold,  then  warm — the  pulp 
extracted  from  the  nut  which  has  been  previously  di- 
vested of  its  shell. 

This  nut  produces  60  per  cent  of  oil,  and  the  cocoa- 
nuts  collected  upon  a  hectare  of  land  (a  fraction  over 
2  acres)  planted  to  these  trees  will  yield  an  annual 
production  of  800  kilogrammes  of  oil  which  readily 
oxidizes  or  becomes  rancid,  recalling,  by  its  taste,  the 
fruit  from  which  it  is  derived.  Till  now  this  oil  has 
had  no  other  industrial  use  than  furnishing  the  fats 
for  soap  or  oil  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  the 
better  sorts  being  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
textiles. 

Under  the  name  of  "copra"  the  meat  of  this  cocoa- 
nut  comes  to  our  shores  and  is  here  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  industrial  oil,  the  residuum,  in 
the  form  of  a  press  cake,  being  fed  to  cattle  to  fatten 
them.  According  to  a  French  publication,  it  is  in 
France  that  this  cocoanut  oil  is  subjected  to  special 
treatment,  from  which  it  emerges  to  become  the  for- 
midable rival  above  indicated  of  our  cherished  butter 
made  from  cow's  milk. 

A  German  chemist  of  prominence,  Dr.  Heuner,  pro- 
poses to  buy  up  all  the  cocoanut  oils  and  to  transform 
them  into  a  succulent,  savory,  inodorous  product  which 
is  soluble  in  ether  and  possesses  no  acid  reaction :  to 
this  product  he  announces  his  intention  of  giving  the 
name  "vegetable  butter." 

Of  all  the  vegetable  oils,  that  extracted  from  the 
cocoanut  is  the  one  of  which  the  composition  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  butter  made  from  milk. 

Like  true  butter,  it  contains  7  per  cent  of  soluble 
acids,  which  are  not  found  in  such  considerable  pro- 
portion in  any  other  fat.  These  are  butyric  acid,  capric 
or  decylie  acid,  which  give  to  our  table  butter  its  pleas- 
ant aroma  and  a  very  pronounced  taste  of  the  hazelnut. 


Moreover,  cocoa  butter  contains  Erom  '-•">  to  30  times 
Less  water  than  true  butter.  It  will  keep  15  or  20  days 
without  showing  any  acid  reaction,  and  from  this  fact 
seems  to  offer  a  real  superiority  over  animal  butter  for 
use  iii  the  preparations  of  dry  pastry,  biscuits,  and 
such  like. 

The  process  advocated  by  Dr.  Heuner  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cocoanut  oils  and  from  them  thereby  to  ob- 
tain a  butter  in  every  way  adapted  for  food  is  that 
which  Dr.  Sehlink  has  already  put  into  practice.  It 
consists  simply  in  relieving  these  oils  of  their  fatty, 
volatile,  and  odorous  acids,  as  well  as  of  their  other 
aromatic  principles,  by  means  of  alcohol  and  bone- 
black.  After  this  treatment  the  product  obtained  has 
the  appearance  of  a  whitish  mass  of  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  butter,  possessing  a  sweet  savor;  it  melts  at 
•?•"}  dog.   ('.  and  shows  the  following  component  parts: 

I '.Hi  v  matter    99.632  per  cent 

Mineral  matter    0.011  per  cent 

Water    0.357  per  cent 

The  price  of  cocoa  butter,  we  are  informed,  is  about 
1  franc  60  centimes  a  kilogramme,  something  over  two 
pounds,  and  is  much  lower  than  that  of  butter  made 
from  cream ;  moreover,  since  it  contains  little  or  no 
water,  less  of  it  would  be  required  by  weight,  and,  be- 
cause of  its  slowness  of  oxidizing,  confectioners  and 
bakers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  it  for 
ealv.  pies,  and  other  things  in  their  lines,  because  they 
\vou\l  not  get  stale  and  unmarketable  so  quickly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  butter  made  from  milk  occupies  the  first 
rank  among  substances  winch  are  most  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  microbes  and  of  the  worst  ferments,  while 
cocoa  butter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  an  antiseptic 
medium  very  improperly  qualified  for  the  dissemination 
and  propagation  of  bacteria.  In  this  respect,  compara- 
tive experiments  made  upon  both  of  these  substances 
have  given  results  which  do  not  admit  of  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  better  antiseptic. 

Finally,  experiments  upon  the  artificial  digestion  of 
this  form  of  butter,  carried  out  in  the  Central  Hospital 
of  Vienna, 'have  given  equally  gratifying  results  and 
been  confirmed  later  by  other  experiments  in  the  dif- 
ferent" hospitals  of   Switzerland. 

While  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  cocoanut  oil  can  furnish  a  butter  capable  of  sup- 
planting the  delicious  products  of  the  dairies  of  Isigny 
and  Brittany,  it  is.  however,  significant  that  the  vari- 
ous boards  of  health  have  not  raised  their  veto  against 
the  human  consumption  of  this  new  product,  which, 
let  us  hope,  will  not  lend  itself,  like  oleomargarine,  to 
tlie  fraudulent  adulterations  which  defy  the  keen  un- 
di  istanding  of  the  chemist. — Translated  from  Science, 
Arts,  Nature. 
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Discoveries  of  Chevreul  Relating 
to  Fa.ts. 

(Condensed   from   Discourse  of  M.   Berthelot,   Perma- 
nent Secretary  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences.) 

At  the  time  when  Chevreul  undertook  the  study  of 
fats  organic  chemistry  was  not  in  existence.  The  in- 
vestigation of  Lavoisier,  Berthelot  and  their  contem- 
poraries had  established  the  nature  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  plants  and  animals,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen.  Half  a  century  before,  that  is,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  attention  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  isolation  of  the  chemical  compounds  of 
living  organisms,  as  they  pre-exist  in  their  natural 
state,  without  undergoing  changes  resulting  from  the 
action  of  heat,  water,  acids,  alkalies  and  other  chemical 
agents.  These  compounds  were  universally  admitted  as 
produced  under  the  influence  of  life.  In  the  state  in 
which  they  are  manifested  they  were  designated  under 
the  name  "immediate  principles."  Bouelle,  the  younger, 
had  contributed  in  fixing  this  notion.  But  the  art  of 
defining  well  was  but  partially  understood,  and  rules 
were  lacking  for  indicating  their  individuality  by  con- 
stant and  characteristic  properties.  Even  the  law  of 
definite  proportions  was  not  stated  and  accepted  in  sci- 
ence, until  after  a  long  discussion  between  Berthollet, 
who  contested  it,  and  Proust,  who  sustained  it.  This 
discussion  immediately  preceded  the  researches  of 
Chevreul. 

At  this  time  fixed  oils,  as  opposed  to  volatile  oils, 
were  regarded  as  forming  a  single  species,  similar  to 
living  species,  but  capable,  like  these,  of  presenting 
varieties  or  secondary  forms,  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance. Thus  was  explained  the  indefinite  diversity  of 
natural  fatty  substances,  vegetable  and  animal.  Oils 
were  connected  with  soaps  which  had  been  utilized  from 
ancient  times  in  the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy,  re- 
sulting at  first  from  the  action  of  vegetable  ashes  on 
fatty  bodies.  In  the  middle  ages  the  substitution  of 
their  aqueous  solution  was  undertaken;  then,  alkalies 
obtained  by  the  reaction  of  lime  on  this  lye.  Two 
theories  of  saponification  were  proposed  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.-  According  to  one,  which  is 
exhibited  in  Marquer's  Dictionary  (1778),  soap  results 
from  the  combination  of  an  oil  with  an  alkali.  All  oils 
were  considered  as  containing  an  acid  more  or  less  en- 
veloped, which  was  disengaged,  either  by  rancidity,  by 
the  action  of  fire,  or  by  combination  with  other  bodies. 

Stahl,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, regarded  the  acids,  which  are  drawn  from  oils  by 
distillation,  as  the  cause  of  saponification.  Berthollet, 
eighty  years  later,  also  compared  oils  to  acids,  and 
regarded  saponification  as  due  to  the  affinity  of  the 
oil  itself  for  alkalies. 


Fourcroy  had  given  prominence  to  another  theory, 
more  conformable  in  appearance  to  the  notions  of  the 
new  pneumatic  chemistry,  in  which  oxygen  plays  so 
large  a  part.  According  to  this  author,  a  standard 
authority  about  the  year  1880,  oil  exposed  to  the  air 
without  being  heated  gradually  thickens,  becomes  con- 
crete, white,  opaque  and  similar  to  tallow.  These  phe- 
nomena were,  according  to  him,  attributable  to  the  ox- 
ygen, which  they  .slowly  absorb,  thus  forming  at  length 
vegetable  waxes.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  union 
of  the  oils  and  alkalies  produces  soap,  the  fixed  oil  ab- 
sorbs a  less  or  greater  portion  of  oxygen.  On  account 
of  this  oxidation,  more  prompt,  and  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  alkalies,  soaps  become  solid.  That  is  why 
the  concrete  oil  is  afterwards  separated  by  the  action 
of  acids. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  knowledge,  or  rather  of 
the  prejudices  of  chemists  at  the  moment  when  Chev- 
reul was  led,  by  accident  it  is  said,  to  commence  the 
study  of  fats.  He  pursued  this  work  for  ten  years, 
from  1813  to  1823,  with  admirable  method  and  per- 
sistency, enabling  him  to  shed  light  on  the  history  of  a 
considerable  class  of  organic  compounds,  and  to  lay 
down  the  rules  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  their 
immediate  principles  and  of  their  constitution. 

At  first,  he  examined  a  substance  obtained  by  di- 
luting the  soap  of  pork  fat  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  A  part  was  dissolved,  and  another  part  pre- 
cipitated in  small  scales,  a  sort  of  nacreous  matter. 
This  matter,  attacked  by  muriatic  acid,  was  separated 
into  potassium  chloride,  and  another  body,  fusible  at 
about  56  degrees  C,  which  he  proposed,  at  first,  to 
denominate  "margarine,"  from  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying a  pearl.  The  pearly  matter  constituted  its  com- 
bination with  potash. 

The  existence  of  these  compounds  raised  a  problem, 
not  less  general  and  unexpected,  that  of  the  organic 
acids  insoluble  in  water.  Now,  the  existence  of  an 
■acid  of  this  kind  appeared  so  extraordinary,  so  contrary 
to  all  the  facts  then  known,  that  Chevreul  hesitated 
and  did  not  venture  to  make  assertions.  It  was  only 
later,  after  having  prepared  and  studied  the  salts  of 
definite  composition,  which  this  body  forms  with  earthly 
alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  that  Chevreul  decided  to 
change  the  name  from  margarine  to  margaric  acid. 
This  name  ought  to  have  remained  in  science;  but  in 
consequence  of  that  mania,  too  frequent  in- the  natural 
sciences,  for  removing  the  marks  of  predecessors,  the 
name  margaric  acid  has  been  replaced  with  that  of 
palmitic  acid. 

Chevreul  did  not  stop  at  this  first  step.  The  more 
thorough  .study  of  the  soap  of  pork  fat  soon  taught 
him  that  this  soap  is  in  reality  formed  of  two  different 
soaps,  produced  by  the  union  of  potash  with  two  differ- 
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ent  acids;  one,  solid,  the  margarine,  which  he  after- 
wards designated  under  the  name  margaric  acid;  an- 
other, which  he  first  called  fluid  fat,  and,  later,  oleic 
acid.  These  two  ternary  acids,  slightly  oxygenized, 
compared  with  super-oxygenized  organic  acids,  such  as 
oxalic,  tartaric,  citric  and  acetic  acids,  exert  the  same 
action,  he  said,  as  the  hydracids,  as  compared  with 
oxacids  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

Then  he  attacked  the  problem  of  saponification  itself, 
and  ascertained,  conformably  with  an  old  observation 
of  Scheele,  that  along  with  the  fatty  acids  there  ap- 
pears in  the  decomposition  of  fats  by  means  of  alkalies, 
a  soft,  sugary  principle,  quite  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  glycerine.  By  exact  measurements 
he  ascertained  that  definite  ratios  exist  between  the 
weights  of  fat  saponified,  of  fatty  acids,  and  of  the 
glycerine,  formed.  These  ratios  are  such  that  the  sum 
of  the  weight  of  the  products,  glycerine  and  fatty  acids, 
exceed  by  about  fi\*e  hundredths  that  of  the  fat  which 
lias  furnished  them,  an  increase  of  weight  sufficient  to 
refute  the  old  opinion,  which  considered  .soaps  as  a 
simple  combination  of  the  fat  with  the  alkali. 

Pursuing  his  experiments  with  inflexible  method, 
Cheyreul  ascertained  ■  that  saponification  occurs  in  va- 
cuum in  the  complete  absence  of  oxygen;  this  over- 
threw the  theory  of  Fourcroy.  Then  the  elementary 
analysis  of  the  fatty  acids  and  of  the  glycerine  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  essential  phenomenon  of  sapon- 
ification is  to  be  referred  to  a  simple  fixation  of  water 
on  the  products  of  decomposition. 

Fundamental  progress  had  been  achieved.  This  was 
not  all.  Along  with  the  glycerine,  the  pork  fat  had 
furnished  two  different  fatty  acids,  margaric  acid  and 
oleic  acid.  It  might  be  asked  whether  both  were  de- 
rived from  the  same  product,  or  whether  the  fat  itself 
was  not  a  mixture  of  two  immediate  principles  capable 
of  furnishing,  by  their  decomposition,  one  margaric 
acid  only,  the  other,  oleic  acid  only,  both  associated 
separately  in  the  glycerine.  Chevreul  endeavored  to 
solve  the  question  by  isolating  each  of  these  principles 
by  the  action  of  the  solvents  alone;  in  this  he  did  not 
succeed.  However,  he  observed  that  one  resembled  in 
composition  a  fatty  principle,  solid  and  neutral,  capable 
of  furnishing  margaric  acid  only  and  glycerine;  he 
assumed  its  existence  as  probable  and  called  it  mar- 
garine, in  distinction  from  a  fluid  principle,  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  furnishing  oleic  acid  only,  which  he 
called  oleine. 

The  original  margarine  of  Chevreul  thus  became 
margaric  acid,  while  the  name  margarine  was  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  the  hypothetical  fatty  body,  which 
would  be  capable  of  furnishing  by  saponification  only 
margaric  acid  and  glycerine.  This  new  conception  pen- 
etrated  further   into  the  constitution   of  natural  fats; 


Chevreul  adopted  it.  In  reality  it  was  too  absolute; 
the  theory  of  fats  established  later  by  the  synthetic 
method  has  shown  that  there  exist  both  certain  fatty 
bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  the  glycerine  with  a 
single  fatty  acid,  and  certain  others,,  formed  by  its 
union  with  two  and  even  with  three  fatty  acids  simul- 
taneously. In  a  word,  oleine  and  margarine  exist  in 
conformity  with  Chevreul's  system;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral of  them  which  he  did  not  suspect.  But  there  are 
also  oleo  margarines,  and  even  several  of  these. 

However  it  may  be,  the  penetration  of  Chevreul  and 
his  persistent  patience  had  solved  a  series  of  analytical 
problems,  and  co-ordinated  a  collection  of  new  and  es- 
sential conceptions  in  the  study  of  organic  compounds. 
After  having  thrls  studied  pork  fat,  and  the  products 
of  its  saponification  minutely,  Chevreul  sought  to  gen- 
eralize the  results  which  he  had  attained.  He  exam- 
ined successfully  animal  fats,  the  fat  of  man,  of  woman, 
of  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the  goose,  the  jaguar;  then,  vege- 
table oils;  and  found  in  all  these  bodies  a  similar  con- 
stitution; with  this  exception,  that  the  principal  solid 
fatty  acid  of  tallow  is  not  identical  with  that  of  pork 
or  of  vegetable  oils.  Indeed,  after  suitable  purification, 
the  acid  of  tallow  has  a  fusing  point  of  about  70  de- 
grees C,  that  is,  higher  than  margaric  acid,  and  it  is 
richer  in  carbon.  Chevreul  gave  to  it  at  first  the  name 
margarous  acid,  because  it  was  less  oxygenized  than 
margaric  acid,  a  name  for  which  he  soon  after  substi- 
tuted that  of  stearic  acid,  which  it  has  retained.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  derivative  of  a  distinct  fat,  stearine, 
resolvable  by  saponification  into  glycerine  and  stearic 
acid.  He  afterwards  applied  his  principles  of  analysis 
to  butter  and  porpoise  oils,  and  discovered  among  the 
products  of  their  saponification,  along  with  the  fixed 
fatty  acids,  margaric,  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  certain 
volatile  fatty  acids,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  butyric, 
capric,  caproic  and  phocenic  acids,  the  last  named  rec- 
ognized since  as  identical  with  the  acid  of  valerian. 
He  assumed  that  these  acids  were  formed  by  decom- 
position, by  means  of  certain  neutral  principles,  whose 
existence  he  presumed  from  analogy,  butyrine,  caprine, 
phocenine,  etc. 

Stilly  prosecuting  his  studies  with  extreme  constancy 
and  an  invariable  method,  he  undertook  the  examina- 
tion of  these  solid  bodies,  confounded  by  Fourcroy 
under  the  name  adipocire;  principally  three,  the  sperm- 
aceti of  the  whale,  a  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  gall  stones  and  a  fatty  matter  which  appeared  as 
one  of  the  ultimate  products  of  the  change  of  dead 
bodies. 

Interesting  discoveries  still  followed.  On  saponify- 
ing spermaceti,  he  extracted  on  one  hand  a  solid  and 
fixed  acid,  which  he  called  cetic  acid  and  which  was 
soon  identified  with  the  margaric  acid  of  animal  fats, 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  body,  ethal,  which  he 
compared  vaguely  with  compounds  formed  of  oxygen 
and  percarburetted  hydrogen  (our  ethylene).  It  was 
reserved  for  Dumas  and  Peligot  to  ascertain  their  true 
character  twenty  years  later. 

Chevreul  extracted  from  gall  stones  a  fine  crystalline 
matter,  cholesterine,  of  which  he  did  not  surmise  the 
functional  analogy  with  alcohol  and  ethyl,  an  analogy 
established  later  by  my  own  researches.  The  fat  of  the 
cadaver,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  furnish  him  with 
any  new  compound.  He  recognized  that  it  was  a  com- 
plex combination  of  fatty  acids,  pre-existing  in  the 
human  body,  with  various  bases  found  in  bodies  or  in 
the  ground,  such  as  potash  and  lime,  and  even  am- 
monia, produced  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrated  prin- 
ciples. 

All  these  questions,  accessory  in  some  way  to  the 
general  problem  of  saponification,  were  thus  rendered 
clearer,  and  he  caused  the  disappearance  of  that  vague 
and  confused  notion,  until  then  dominant  in  science, 
which  divided  the  species  called  fatty  bodies  into  vari- 
etnSj  i-iich  as  oils,  butters,  fats,  tallows,  according  to 
their  consistency  and  their  fusibility.  He  substituted 
a  definition  more  exact  which  regarded  the  different 
substances  as  resulting  from  the  mixture  in  indefinite 
proportions  of  certain  immediate  principles  having 
fixed  properties,  and  each  subject  to  a  constant  compo- 
sition of  elements.  He  thus  explained  the  endless  va- 
riety of  this  class  of  natural  bodies. 

As  to  the  exact  theory  of  saponification,  Chevreul 
always  declared  that  he  remained  undecided  between 
tv  "  opinions;  according  to  one,  it  is  an  operation  de- 
termining a  change  of  equilibrium  of  the  elements 
under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  a  change  similar  to  that 
of  pyrogenated  operations;  as,  for  example,  the  change 
of  acetate  of  soda  into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  soda ; 
while,  according  to  the  other  opinion,  the  glycerine  and 
the  fatty  acids  would  pre-exist  after  the  manner  of  al- 
cohol and  acetic  acid  in  acetic  ether,  which  Chevreul 
rendered  precise,  by  saying  that  the  glycerine  and  the 
fatty  acids  would  on  this  hypothesis  be  the  true  imme- 
diate principles  of  fats.  Chemistry  was  not  then  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  solve  the  problem.  The  methods 
of  synthesis  were  necessary,  which  were  discovered  forty 
years  later. 

Grand  scientific  conceptions  are  not  always  accepted 
at  first,  and  ordinarily  are  subject  to  a  contradiction 
which  may  be  useful.  This  did  not  fail  to  happen  in 
the  present  case.  At  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of 
the  fatty  bodies,  a  contemporary  scientist,  Braconnot, 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Nancy,  and  of  real  merit, 
although  quite  inferior  to  Chevreul,  was  traveling  the 
same  path,  having  pursued  a  parallel  course  of  studies, 
and   he   claimed   priority   for   conceptions   which   were 


quite  different,  and  contrasting  in  their  incompleteness 
with  those  of  Chevreul. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Braconnot  regarded 
fats  as  formed  of  a  substance  whose  properties  varied 
within  certain  limits,  and  whose  varieties  represented 
matters  designated  under  the  names  of  tallows,  axunge, 
butter,  marrow,  fat  and  oil.  Basing  his  views  on  their 
consistency,  he  did  not  regard  fats  as  constituting  one 
homogeneous  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  two  com- 
pounds only,  tallow  and  oil;  matters  that  can  be  sep- 
arated by  imbibition  with  paper,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  sought  to  determine  their  relative  proportions,  and 
he  thus  defined  the  theory  of  their  saponification  :  "Hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  are  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium ; 
they  are  separated  and  combined  in  a  different  order, 
giving  rise  to  adipocire,  and  to  oil  soluble  in  alcohol." 

This  unexpected  competition  was  not  welcomed  by 
Chevreul,  but  the  facts  which  he  had  discovered  wore 
too  numerous,  too  exact,  too  well  analyzed  and  demon- 
strated, to  allow  of  long  discussion.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1821,  Berthollet  and  Thenard  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  report  indorsing  fully  the  opin- 
ions of  Chevreul,  which  they  declared  to  be  among  the 
most  important  acquisitions  of  chemistry.  In  1823 
Chevreul  collected  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a 
work  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science: 
"Reclierclies  sur  les  corps  gras  dforigine  amimale."  In- 
dustry has  since  drawn  from  it  a  multitude  of  applica- 
tions, including  soap  making,  the  manufacture  of 
stearic  candles,  the  employment  of  oleic  acid,  and  the 
preparation  of  wool  for  weaving.  In  1852  came  an  at- 
testation in  the  form  of  a  prie  of  12,000  francs  by  the 
Societe  d'Encouragement,  founded  by  the  Marquis  d'Ar- 
gentueil.  The  action  of  the  society  was  prompted  by 
a  report  of  Dumas,  expressed  with  his  ordinary  dis- 
tinctiveness and  elegance.  No  sanction  was  therefore 
lacking  for  these  investigations,  and  I  was  myself  for- 
tunate, two  years  afterwards,  to  be  able  to  add  the 
.proof  of  chemical  synthesis,  an  unexpected  evolution 
from  these  discoveries. 


How  the  Mills  Can  Make  More  Money. 

BY    W.    B.    ALBRIGHT,   IN   NATIONAL   PROVISIONER. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  cottonseed  oil  mills  have 
been  contented  to  manufacture  their  cottonseed  oil  as 
crude.  In  this  condition  it  is  sold  generally  in  tank 
cars  to  the  large  buyers  who  are  either  simply  refiners 
of  cotton  oil  or  refiners  of  cotton  oil  and  manufactur- 
ers of  compound  lard  and  soaps.  The  number  of  buy- 
ers of  this  class  are  consequently  few,  and  when  the 
crude  mill  manager  wishes  to  turn  elsewhere  to  get  a 
better  price  for  his  product,  he  is  forced  to  look  in 
vain  for  buvers. 
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Small  consumers  of  cotton  oil  do  not  wish  to  buy 
crude  oil,  and  are  only  interested  in  the  refined 
products,  such  as  yellow  or  white  cottonseed  oil,  either 
in  its  ordinary  condition  of  summer  yellow  or  summer 
white,  or  in  some  special  instances  in  its  more  highly 
refined  condition,  such  as  cold  pressed  yellow  or  white, 
or  as  a  deodorized  white  oil,  ready  for  use  in  salad  oil 
mixing,  or  for  lard  compound  purposes.  It  would  be 
a  very  wise  move  on  the  part  of  crude  oil  mills  to  equip 
themselves  so  that  they  might  make  these  products 
themselves,  and  to  reach  out  to  the  large  consumers  and 
thereby  obtain  the  highest  cash  value  possible  for  their 
cottonseed  oil. 

The  crude  oil  mill  manager  may  object  to  this  pol- 
icy, on  the  ground  that  he  has  no  means  of  getting 
after  the  small  consuming  trade  without  putting  on  a 
corps  of  salesmen.  In  answer  to  this,  however,  I  will 
say  that  I  do  not  recommend  getting  after  the  small 
retail  trade.  There  are  a  great  many  packers  and 
butchers  and  large  baker  supply  houses  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  handle  refined  cottonseed  oils  in  carload 
lots,  and  this  is  the  class  of  trade  that  the  crude  oil 
mill  manager  could  easily  reach. 

This  is  a  suggestion  of  a  general  policy,  and  I  fully 
realize  that  it  could  not  be  acceptable  to  all;  no  general 
policy  is  ever  possible  to  be  followed  by  every  one  of 
the  mills.  I  will  therefore  make  suggestions  of  several 
methods  of  improving  the  cash  value  of  crude  cotton- 
seed oil. 

All  crude  oil  should  be  filtered  through  an  iron  filter 
with  suitable  cotton  duck  cloth.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished, notwithstanding  that  a  great  many  people  pro- 
fess to  have  had  difficulty  in  trying  to  accomplish  this 
point.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  ordinary  care  and 
intelligence.  Some  of  the  main  points  which  should 
be  watched  are  these: 

The  filter  cloths  should  always  be  dry  when  put  into 
the  press.  If  they  are  at  all  wet,  too  great  a  pressure 
will  develop. 

The  oils  should  be  warm,  not  cold.  Any  tempera- 
ture between  110  and  150  will  do. 

The  press,  after  being  charged,  should  be  blown  out 
by  means  of  suitable  air  connections,  so  that  when 
opening  the  press  there  would  be  practically  nothing 
left  in  it  except  meal. 

The  reasons  why  filtering  of  crude  oil  would  be 
profitable  are  several,  but  most  all  the  mills  that  are 
using  filter  presses  have  found  that  they  can  get  a  pre- 
mium for  filtered  oil  over  prime  crude.  I  have  known 
of  one  instance  where  a  mill  got  3  cents  per  gallon 
more  for  filtered  oil.  This,  however,  was  an  exagger- 
ated instance,  and  the  original  crude  was  very  sloppy 
and  full  of  meal,  causing  a  great  loss  to  the  refiner. 
However,  even  at  no  cash  value  advantage  to  the  mill 


in  filtered  oil,  all  oil  should  be  filtered  because  it  would 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  crude  oil  throughout  the 
country,  and  every  step  in  this  direction  is  certain  to 
raise  the  cash  value  of  the  product  as  a  whole. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  many  short-sighted  mill 
managers  do  not  accept  arguments  of  this  kind,  and 
this  kind  of  managers  will  say  they  see  no  advantage  in 
filtering  out  meal  from  their  oil  when  they  can  sell  it 
at  the  price  of  4  or  5  cents  per  pound  as  oil,  which  if 
sold  as  meal  would  net  them  but  1  cent  per  pound.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  arguments  that  will  apply  to  man- 
agers of  this  class,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  hon- 
est dealings  and  quality  will  obtain  their  just  reward 
in  the  long  run. 

In  case  the  mill  should  at  any  time  wish  to  store 
crude  oil,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  same  should  be 
filtered  oil,  otherwise  fermentation  sets  in,  owing  to 
the  moisture  and  the  meal,  and  the  oil  when  offered 
for  sale  later  on  would  be  of  inferior  quality  to  what 
it  should  be  if  it  had  first  been  filtered. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mills  would  find  that 
filtered  oil  would  eliminate  almost  entirely  all  com- 
plaints from  the  buyer  in  reference  to  settlings,  or  ex- 
cessive loss  in  refining,  as  it  is  the  meal  in  crude  oil 
which  adds  sometimes  enormously  to  the  cost  of  re- 
fining. If  it  could  be  made  a  specification  of  prime 
crude  oil  that  the  same  should  have  to  be  filtered  in 
order  to  pass  as  prime,  it  would  be  the  best  solution 
possible  for  all  annoying  claims  of  deliveries  not  being 
equal  to  sample. 

It  is  quite  natural  and  possible  that  when  a  mill 
offers  oil  for  sale  on  sample  that  the  sample  is  drawn 
from  the  tank  after  the  oil  had  settled,  and  in  this 
way  the  settlings  would  never  be  represented  in  the 
sample,  but  when  delivery  of  many  tank  cars  has  oc- 
curred, the  settlings  will  be  bound  to  be  riled  up  in  the 
tank  and  to  go  forward  with  the  delivery,  and  with 
the  very  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  mill  man- 
ager many  deliveries  of  this  kind  have  ended  in  severe 
reclamations  by  the  buyer  and  disagreements  of  a  very 
annoying  character  have  been  produced  in  this  way. 
Filters  would  almost  entirely  do  away  with  the  troubles 
which, the  mill  man  now  has  in  connection  with  unsatis- 
factory deliveries  of  crude  oil. 

Befining  cottonseed  oil,  by  means  of  caustic  soda, 
into  prime  summer  yellow,  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
more  generally  adopted  by  the  crude  oil  mills.  While 
filters  accomplish  good  results,  filtration  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  considered  of  equal  importance  to  refining  of 
the  crude  to  a  prime  summer  yellow.  This  is  a  feature 
of  the  oil  question  which  ought  to  be  very  generally 
adopted  by  all  mills  of  over  40  tons  capacity,  and 
where  there  are  a  number  of  mills  of  less  capacity  than 
this,  they  should  join  together  and  refine  oils  in  one 
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refinery.  There  are  many  reasons  why  crude  oil  should 
be  refined  by  the  mill. 

The  first  reason  is  that  it  can  be  refined  at  the 
mill  at  a  less  per  cent,  loss  than  anywhere  else,  and 
connected  with  this  fact  is  also  the  fact  that  a 
better  quality  can  be  made  by  refining  at  the  mill. 
Some  people  may  say  that  it  is  not  practical  to  refine 
crude  oil  at  the  mill  because  of  the  annoyance  that 
would  arise  from  the  accumulation  of  soap  stock,  and 
their  objection  is  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  soap 
stock  to  the  large  refiners  or  the  large  manufacturers 
of  soaps. 

I  would  recommend,  in  connection  with  the  refining 
of  crude  oil,  that  wherever  this  is  clone  the  cottonseed 
foots  should  be  at  once  reduced  (as  is  easily  done)  to 
what  is  known  as  a  settled  cottonseed  soap,  and  in  this 
condition  it  can  be  shipped  to  many  markets  and  a 
ready  sale  built  up  by  applying  for  customers  to  the 
soap  trade  generally  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  product  is  readily  sold  in  large  lots  for  export  as 
well,  in  which  case  it  would  have  to  be  drawn  off  Into 
barrels,  or  some  equally  convenient  package  for  han- 
dling. 

When  the  crude  mills  get  their  output  of  oil  refined 
to  what  is  known  as  prime  summer  yellow,  they  would 
then  have  100'  possible  buyers  for  their  product,  where 
today  they  have  hardly  ten.  The  same  argument  that 
was  mentioned  in  reference  to  storage  of  crude  oil  ap- 
plies as  well  to  yellow,  except  that  yellow  cottonseed 
oil  can  be  carried  for  several  years,  if  necessary,  with- 
out any  deterioration  in  quality,  whereas  filtered  crude 
oil  ought  not  to  be  carried  longer  than  six  months  in 
storage.  Therefore,  in  case  the  mill  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  prices  ruling  for  yellow,  they  could  with  abso- 
lute confidence,  store  their  yellow  oil  and  abide  their 
time  for  a  better  market,  and  their  oil  would  not  de- 
teriorate, in  value,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  even 
should  they  hold  it  there  for  over  a  year.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  crude  oil  is  refined  more  economically  at 
the  mill  and  that  the  resulting  yellow  is  better  in  qual- 
ity than  could  be  made  by  any  refiner  500  or  1,000 
miles  away,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  mill  would 
have  the  call  on  the  sale  of  their  oil  on  account  of 
quality. 

One  more  reason  why  the  refining  of  crude  oil  to 
yellow  should  be  more  generally  done  by  the  crude  mill, 
and  that  is  that  the  mill  is  then  within  one  step  of  the 
manufacture  of  compound  lard. 

The  use  of  cotton  oil  for  edible  purposes  is  a  growth 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  as  the  writer  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  first  introduction  of  cot- 
ton oil  for  this  purpose,  it  is  always  a  source  of  won- 
derment to  him  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  best  of 
all   cooking  fats  should  be   content  to   allow  people  a 


thousand  miles  away  from  the  proper  point  of  manu- 
facture to  monopolize  the  entire  distribution  of  their 
cotton  oil  as  compound  lard. 

Compound  lard  was  originally  manufactured  in  fear 
and  trembling  of  state  and  national  laws,  and  was 
placed  on  the  market  at  a  large  cash  value  under  its 
famous  competitor,  pure  lard,  and  even  the  people  that 
first  used  cotton  oil  as  a  substitute  for  a  cooking  fat 
did  not  really  believe  that  cottou  oil  was  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  lard.  This  impression  was  largely  due  to 
the  inability  in  those  early  days  to  present  manufac- 
tured products  of  cotton  oil  to  the  family  trade  in 
their  present  state  of  perfect  manufacture.  For  this 
reason,  whenever  bad  seasons  made  cotton  oil  strong  in 
flavor,  the  refh.ir  was  unable  to  entirely  remove  the 
offensive  flavors,  and  hence,  when  the  cotton  oil  was 
used  in  the  frying  pan  it  would  make  the  kitchen  smell 
very  loud.  However,  even  at  the  very  start  of  this  in- 
dustry cotton  oil  products  were  eagerly  bought  by  the 
public  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  and  in  spite  of 
fears  of  quality  the  early  manufacturers  soon  began  to 
realize  that  there  were  great  possibilities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  oil  products  for  edible  purposes. 

This  being  determined,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
necessary  developments  to  improve  the  quality  should 
follow,  and  now  it  has  happened  that  with  first  one 
improvement  and  then  another,  cotton  oil  can  be  put 
into  the  kitchen  of  almost  any  home  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe  without  fear  of  its  being  thrown  out 
on  account  of  its  not  being  an  excellent  substitute  for 
its  high-priced  competitor,  pure  lard. 


German  Chemical  Industry. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Harris,  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many. ) 

The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
German  Chemists  held  at  Mannheim  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  interesting  statistical  information  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  chemical  manufacture  in  Ger- 
many and  its  development  in  this  particular  locality. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1897  the  total  value  of  the  more 
important  manufactured  products  of  Germany  was 
about  $2,120,000,000.  At  the  top  of  the  list  stood  the 
products  of  the  iron  and  mining  industry,  with  a  value 
of  nearly  $840,000,000.  Next  came  textile  manufac- 
tures, whose  value  in  round  numbers  was  $650,000,000. 
This  was  followed  by  chemical  manufactures  with  a 
total  value  of  about  $226,000,000. 

Including  with  chemical  products  proper  those  of 
the  rubber,  gutta-percha,  celluloid,  paper,  and  wood 
pulp  factories,  the  total  output  in  1897  is  stated  to 
have  been  approximately  $256,000,000.  In  1903  the 
total    production    of    the    German    chemical    factories, 
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using  the  terra  in  its  narrower  sense,  was  estimated  at 
•$321,000,000. 

This  industry  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  in  Ger- 
many to  concentrate  in  certain  localities  without  special 
reference  to  the  sources  of  raw  material.  The  most 
important  centers  are  the  Barmen-Elberfeld  region. 
Frank i'ort-on-the-Main  and  its  environs,  and  the  Mann- 
heim-Ludwigshafen  district,  which  includes  the  two 
towns  named,  separated  only  by  the  Rhine. 

In  the  variety  of  its  products  and  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  its  undertakings,  the  last-named  district  leads 
all  th  eothers.  In  it  are  located  at  present  73  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  Of  these  37  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  important,  the  remainder  being  small. 
Eleven  of  the  37  are  located  at  Ludwigshafen  and  26 
arc  at  Mannheim.  The  73  factories  employ  a  total  of 
15.325  workmen:  the  total  population  in  the  two  cities 
dependent  upon  this  branch  of  manufacturing  is  not 
far  from  55,000. 

As  to  character  of  products,  the  factories  group 
themselves  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  inorganic  prod- 
ucts, acids,  salts,  fertilizers,  etc.   (.1.3  factories)., 

2.  Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, oils,  fats,  varnishes,  etc.  (13  factories).  Among 
these  is  included  the  Badjsehe  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik. 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  employing  now 
7,800  workmen,  besides  about  1,000  chemists  and  office 
employes. 

3.  Rubber,  celluloid,  and  wood  pulp  factories.  This 
group  includes  the  largest  wood-pulp  factory  and  the 
largest  celluloid  factory  of  Germany,  the  two  factories 
employing  somewhat  more  than  3,000  workmen. 

The  value  of  the  present  yearly  output  of  the  sev- 
eral factories  of  the  two  cities  is  estimated  at  $32,- 
000,000. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

7  0(5.254.  Soap  Tablet.  Albert  E.  Hughes,  Dariem 
Com. 

766,624.  Receptacic  and  distributer  for  liquid  soap. 
Thompson  P.  Jarvis,  wssignor  of  one-half  to  A.  C. 
Lewis,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 

LABELS. 

11.299.  Title:  "Clearine  Washing  and  Cleaning 
Compound*'  (for  Washing  and  Cleaning  Compound). 
Jennie  Wortman,  St.  Louis,  Wo. 

11.300.  Title:  "The  Great  .Labor  Saver"  (for  Wash- 
ing Compound).     Beck,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

43,014.  Dog  and  Toilet  Soap.  John  P.  Cartwright, 
Augusta,  Ga.  The  representation  of  a  pointer  dog  on 
point. 

(i3,060.  Washing  Fluid.  James  E.  Fisher,  Burnt 
House,  W.  Va.     A  portrait  of  the  registrant, 

43.113.  Toilet  and  Laundry  Soaps  and  Soap  Pow- 
ders. Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     The  word-symbol  "Mars." 

43.114.  Toilet  and  Laundry  Soaps  and  Soap  Pow- 
ders. Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Cam- 
bridge'. Mass.     The  word-symbol  "Dosol." 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Incorporated :  Ideal  Soap  &  Chemical  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  J.  Incorporators  and  directors  for  the  first  year: 
S.  Mayer,  J.  Mayer,  B.  Bruckfeld,  Brooklyn. 


The  Hastings,  Neb.,  Soap  Co.  is  a  ne>f  concern,  hav- 
ing just  equipped  a  factory  for  making  laundry  and 
toilet  soaps. 


Early  last  month  the  Buckeye  Soap  Co.  oi  Dayton, 
Ohio,  sent  off  a  shipment  of  ten  carloads  of  soap  chips. 


George  L.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Warren  Soap 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  suddenly  on  August  3 
from  apoplexy.  He  was  seen  sitting  in  a  condition  of 
paralysis  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  where  he  had  gone 
for  lunch,  and  died  within  a  few  minutes.  The  de- 
ceased was  only  about  55  years  old. 


Complaint  has  been  made  to  the  board  of  health  on 
account  of  an  alleged  nuisance  said  to  be  due  to  the 
soap  factory  at  Grand  Eapids,  Mich.  Last  year  this 
factory  was  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the 
health  committee  of  the  council,  which  reported  that  a 
hood  had  been  placed  over  the  kettle  to  prevent  the 
odors,  escaping. 


Incorporated:  Durham-Guyon  Co.,  Chicago;  capital, 
$10,000;  manufacturing  soap;  incorporators,  Bertram! 
Walker,  H.  D.  Howe,  E.  J.  Gary. 


The  fire  which  destroyed  the  Texas  Refining  Co.'s 
soap  plant  at  Greenville,  Texas,  on  July  21,  was  more 
extensive  than  at  first  reported,  as  the  engine  house  and 
the  compound  lard  plant  were  also  destroyed.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $20,000. 


Portland,   Oreg.,   Aug.   8.— The  Preston  Manufac- 
turing Company  will  erect  a  factory  at  Rainier  for  the 
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manufacture  of  soap.  The  soap  will  be  a  mineral  soap 
of  the  nature  of  hand  sapolio,  but  an  article  that  prom- 
ises to  be  much  more  adapted  to  general  use.  Ground 
has  been  broken,  and  the  erection  of  the  factory  has 
commenced.  Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Thomas  are  pro- 
moting the  project.  A  number  of  Rainier  capitalists 
have  taken  a  large  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  investment 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  profitable  one. 


The  North  American  Soap  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Victoria,  B. 
C,  is  a  comparatively  new  firm  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  a  liqirid  soap  for  ordinary  household  purposes.  The 
firm  buys  a  green,  soft  soap  in  Milwaukee,  and  by  its 
own  process  adds  a  disinfectant  and  other  ingredients 
and  then  puts  up  the  liquid  soap  in  paraffine  covered 
pasteboard  cans  with  tin  top  and  bottom.  The  product 
is  marketed  under  the  name  "Nasco"  and  is  said  to 
have  met  with  pronounced  success. 


Sparks  from  a  passing  engine  set  fire  to  the  weather 
boarding  of  the  Smith  Soap  Works  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  last  month.  A  small  blaze  resulting  was  quickly 
overcome  by  the  fire  department  before  much  damage 
was  done. 


The  first  story  of  the  Packer  Soap  Factory  is  built 
and  the  second  is  begun. — Mystic  News  of  the  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Courier. 

The  Mystic  A^alley  Water  Co.  is  laying  a  new  six- 
inch  water  main  leading  to  the  Packer  Tar  Soap  Fac- 
tory. This  new  building  is  progressing  rapidly,  the 
second  floor  timbers  are  in  place  and  the  window  frames 
of  the  second  story  are  being  put  in.  —  New  London 
(Conn.)   Daily  News. 


Incorporatd :  The  American  Soap  Powder  Co.,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Capital,  $75,000.  Incorporators: 
Russell  B.  Harrison,  Martin  B.  Chance,  Foster  C.  Shir- 
ley, John  A.  Boss  and  Olive  I.  Stanley. 


The  Kentucky  Refining  Co.  has  purchased  the  two  oil 
plants  of  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and 
Marshall,  Tex.  The  Vicksburg  plant  includes  also  a 
soap  factory. 


Incorporated :  The  Hoenel  &  Van  Hoeter  Soap  & 
Soda  Company,  Portland;  $10,000;  F.  H.  Hoenel, 
Frank  Van  Hoeter,  E.  E.  Merges. 


The  business  of  handling  citrus  fruit  by-products, 
started  a  few  months  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  in  a  small  way 
by  the  Gray-Lyon  Company,  promises  to  become  an  in- 
dustry of  some  importance  to  the  Valley.  During  the 
past  two  months  the  company  has  been  manufacturing 


calcium  citrate  at  the  rate  of  700  pounds  a  day,  and 
the  season's  output  will  be  15,000  pounds.  Orange  and 
lemon  juices  for  laboratory  use  were  also  manufactured. 
as  well  as  small  quantities  of  citric  acid.  The  business 
is  conducted  in  the  orange  winery  building  on  Pachappa 
Avenue  and  a  very  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  essential  oils,  citric  acid,  candied  lemon  and  orange 
peel  and  similar  products  is  being  installed.  The  com- 
pany next  season  will  handle  ten  tons  of  citrus  fruit  a 
clay  in  its  business.  The  output  will  be  largely  sold  to 
manufacturing  chemists. 


Des  Moines,  Aug.  18. — Local  soap  manufacturers  are 
indulging  in  a  war  on  prices  to  the  jobbing  trade.  Man- 
ufacturers themselves  do  not  seem  to  know  what  the 
fight  is  about,  but  say  that  soon  after  the  recent  reor- 
ganization of  the  Puck  Company;  the  row  commenced 
and  that  the  jobbing  price  is  now  20  cents  a  box  lower 
than  when  inaugurated.  In  jobbing  circles  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  the  fight  has  been  started  to  introduce 
soaps  of  new  makes  and  establish  a  trade  demand. 


Jersey  City,  Aug.  18 — Piling  and  capping  for  the 
new  plant  of  the  B.  T.  Babbitt  soap  works  of  64  to  81 
Washington  Street,  New  York  City,  on  its  eighty-seven 
acre  tract  of  meadow  land  at  Granton,  in  the  township 
of  North  Bergen,  has  been  commenced,  the  work  being 
clone  by  Geo.  H.  Rhodes  and  Herbert  E.  Manvel  of 
Elizabeth.  The  work  is  to  insure  the  foundations  of 
thirteen  buildings,  to  be  known  as  the  printing,  box 
shop,  glycerine,  rosin,  soda,  melting,  storage  and  boiler 
buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the  piling  will  be  finished 
bv  Oct.  1. 


Incorporated:  East  River  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  to  manu- 
facture soap,  etc.;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators  and 
directors  for  the  first  year :  G.  A.  Edler.  Brooklyn ;  J. 
Anderson,  M.  Gintzler,  New  York. 


Still  another  new  incorporation  is  the  Fox  River  Soap 
Co.,  Green  Bay^  capital  stock,  $5,000;  incorporators. 
Henry  L.  Larsen,  Charles  W.  Streehenbach  and  Henry 
J.  Oallaghan. 


Through  an  accident  to  the  elevator  in  Babbitt's  soap 
works  last  month  two  men  were  killed  and  two  others 
seriously  injured. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Angelo  Olive  54 
Trix  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Glyco  Tar  54 
Pour  Leaf  Clover  54 
La  Fiesta  54 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 


Clavel  54 

Power   Soap  —  P.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Veg-Oil  113 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
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The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  a»fl  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr.  J.  LEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.0O 


Sent,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN     SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

■  WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking-  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinen7  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Chemical  Examinations^ 
Advice  for  Soap  Works, 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH, 


537  Nelson  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  eases. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  have  concluded  arrangements  -whereby  -we  handle  exclusively  the  Whetherill 

Power  Cutting  Machinery  and  are  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  delivery. 

We  feel  safe  to  now  say  that  we  have  the   most  complete  line  of 

up-to-date  cutting  machinery  of  any  firm  in  the  country. 

This    including    the    following:      J-    J-    J-    J-    £• 


STYLE  "A"   all  iron  hand  power  cutting  table. 
STYLE  "C"  all  iron  semi-automatic  power  cutting  table. 
STYLE  "W  full  automatic  all  iron  power  cutting  table. 
STYLE  "W"  power  slabber. 


Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  photographs. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  ^i3*0 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
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^Assayers  and  Metallurgists, 

Soap,  Fat  and  Oil  Chemists. 


HARRISON 


LABORATORY 

Duplicate  and  Control  Assays  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Nickel,  etc. 
Fluxes  and  Formulae  Furnished  with 
Metallurgical  Advice. 

Analysis  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Oils,  Greases, 
Glycerine,  etc.,  Cotton  Oil,  Soap  Stock, 
Cake,  etc.,  Products  and  By-Products 
of  Factories  and  Refineries. 
WATER  AND  COAL. 


\Prices  on  Application. 


605-606 
Security  Building 

St.  Louis,  Mo  J 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 

=  ON  = 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  G.  JACOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


HIGH 
CLASS 


VACUUM  PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,      v      Economical   process. 


American  Vacuum  Drying.  Machine  Company 

Alex.  P.  Mende,  ^^'       120  Libertu  St..  New  York 
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SXTPPLEMESTTART1    LIST 

CDF1        ipirg] 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade- Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained,        tsr  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOTJK  BKANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
113    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Refg.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  , New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 

field,  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 

348  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 

Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co. , 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,    Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion   City   Soap   Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Cocn  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia2 
Antler  337 
Anty  Fp.340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving   346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Bio-  Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C  ond  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ue  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Franeisea  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Cailin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Clean  easy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cl-)ths-Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  S 

Caltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Daetylis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermicura  327 

Diadem  8 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Vinlia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  837' 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Faeine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring2 

German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  i 

Feliine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound.  Clara 

Pearce.  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  Oleine  29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Dnke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beard  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet:   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rocli  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lam  suet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Famenx  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent3 
Liberty's  Quartette  8 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limbeviue.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouqupf  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glvrerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline  300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millers  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Faphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor.340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  RoFe  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tsr  348 

Oilex348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337      . 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house.  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 
Palami  Handwbite  3 
Palami  Silverwhite  3 
Palami  Sunbright  355 
Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Papoose  348 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Passion  Rose  298 
•'        Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros. ,  Liin  ited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem. 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Scouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  HarrisoD, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 

Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 

Sandalwood  3 

Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sapoma  Cream  333 

Sauer's  Complexion  3 

Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 

Savon  Carnation  337 

Savon  Heliotrope  337 

Savon  Lilac  337 

Savon  Queen  Regent  337 

Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 

Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 

Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 

Savoy  Carnation  337 

Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 

Savoy  Primrose  337 

Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Sentinel  340 

Sentry  340 

Snow  Float  S48 

Snowhite  113 

Snow  Violet  3 

Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 
Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phii'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  34s 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  TaTs  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
ATestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Wasbaway — Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mass 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  Pin e Castile 344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  S 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 
BOOK  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY.  ff  $f  $f   ff   <& 


BLANK   BOOKS. 
MEMORANDUM  BOOKS, 
STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 
VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 
CARD  CASES, 
COIN   PURSES, 
MATCH   CASES, 
CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

ENVELOPES. 


218   and  220    THIRD    STREET, 
MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  m  this  paper 


The  American  Snap  Journal  <j  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN.  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  October  1,  1904. 


VOL.   XV.   No.   2. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTH8. 

12   MONTH8. 

Half           "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 

Quarter    "    

Eighth      "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  subscriber  asks  as  for  the  address  of  some  firm 
who  makes  soap  wrappers. 

As  tin-  linns  who  make  soap  wrappers  do  not  like  the 
circumstance  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  we  have  sent 
our  enquirer  an  address  or  two  '"'on  the  quiet." 


A  number  of  Seattle  laundries  have  been  notified  by 
the  game  warden  that  the  spent  soap  suds  which  they 
are  discharging  into  Green  Lake,  are  poisoning  the 
fish,  and  that  they  must  discontinue  the  process. 

That  is  right.  There  are  so  very  many  soaps  that 
contain  absolutely  ••nothing  but  the  very  choicest, 
edible  vegetable  oils.*"  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
laundry  that  persists  in  washing  with  anything  else 
than  choice,  edible  oils.  These  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  linen,  nor  the  baby,  nor  fish 


Visitors  to  Buffalo.  X  Y,  visit  the  Larkin  Soap  fac- 
tory in  large  numbers,  and  are  shown  around  freely, 
even  as  visitors  to  Milwaukee  go  in  large  numbers 
through  the  breweries  located  in  this  city.  The  resem- 
blance stops  short  only  in  the  last  minute,  i.  e.,  to  wit, 
at  the  "Sterne  wirth.'"'' 

[Translations  of  this  last  word  can  be  had  at  this 
office  at  25  cents  each,  payable  strictly  in  advance.] 


Here  is  the  "yell"  of  the  Laundrymen's  National 
Association,  that  was  adopted  for  the  emergencies  of 
this  year's  convention  at  Kansas  City : 

Boom  chicka  boom,  boom  chicka  boom, 

Boom  chicka  ricka  chicka,  chicka  ricka  boom, 

Boom  chicka  boom  ba,  soap  suds  spray 

Kansas  City,  naught-four,  L  N  A 

Gather  up  the  soiled  duds,  put  'em  in  the  wash ; 

Boom  a  lather,  boom  a  lather,  squash,  0  squash 

Slip  'em  in  the  starch-tub;  hang  'em  on  a  bar, 

Associated  Launderers!    Here  we  are  ! 


A  ~oap  factory  located  between  North  Milwaukee  and 
South  Chicago  advertises  that  "every  pound  of  fat  is 
carefully  tested  and  all  impurities  removed  before  they 
are  made  into  soap." 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  all  the  impurities  are 
made  into  soap.  But  if  it  is  a  fact,  the  careful  testing 
of  every  pound  of  fat  used  in  the  factory  must  be  a 
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small  matter  indeed  to  the  master-mind  directing  this 
factory. 


At  the  St.  Louis  World's  Exposition,  Laundry  Supply 
firms  are  represented  ever  so  much  more  fully  than 
soap  supply  firms.  To  he  sure,  laundries  use  several 
things  beside  soap,  but  soap  is  used  by  people  who  are 
not  laundry  men. 

FROM    OUR.    CORRESPONDENTS 

A  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

Legano,  Italy,  Sept.  13,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir :  In  your  number  of  August  of  your  appre- 
ciated Soap  Journal  I  read  the  question  of  "Enquirer," 
to  which  I  try  to  answer. 

By  saponifying  tallow  before  the  rosin  a  solution  of 
glycerine  free  from  the  soluble  matters  of  rosin'  is  ob- 
tained. 

Tallow  is  saponified  more  successfully  with  a  lye 
free  from  salt,  while,  on  the  contrary,  rosin  is  saponified 
best  in  a  salted  lye.  The  separation  of  the  tallow  soap 
from  the  large  amount  of  water  at  the  first  operation, 
by  using  some  half-spent  lye  and  salt,  leaves  a  certain 
quantity  of  salt  .solution  in  the  soap  which  is  then  di- 
luted in  the  next  lye  added  for  saponifying  the  rosin. 
By  effect  of  salt,  rosin  does  not  stick  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Kettle  .as  sometimes  follows  by  using  pure  caustic 
lye.  Sodium  carbonate  makes  the  same  effect  as  salt 
when  the  caustic  lye  is  enough  to  saponify  all  the  rosin. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  Yours  truly, 

C.  Gaviriti,  Manager. 


NAVAL  STORES  MATTERS. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

The  -fth  annual  convention  of  the  Turpentine  Opera- 
tors' Association  was  held  here  some  days  ago,  but  to 
my  great  regret  I  could  not  attend  to  it,  being  out  of 
town.  For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  have  gathered 
the  most  serious  questions  on  the  board  and  found  but 
two  really  worthy  of  attention.  Of  course  the  addresses 
of  welcome,  the  throwing  of  bouquets  and  the  "Ping- 
Ponging"  of  same  was  one  of  the.  ordinary  features; 
nor  was  there  lacking  the  string  of  jokes  always  at  the 
command  of  our  worthy  mayor,  although,  be  it  said  to 
his  credit,  he  did  not  give  the  T.  0.  as  much  rope  as 
last  year  in  letting  them  kiss  mulatto  girls  with  impun- 
ity. 

The  T.  0.  were  the  recipients  at  the  mouth  of  the 
orators,  of  unlimited  congratulations  for  their  spirit 
of  enterprise,  which  brings  so  much  money  into  the 
state. 


It  is  true  that  some  orators  ventured  timidly,  very 
timidly  indeed,  that  these  spirited  citizens,  while  bring- 
ing money  into  the  state,  were  also  destroying  the  very 
source  of  that  industry,  going  so  far  as  to  say.  though 
trembling  like,  "See  that  you  do.  not  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs."  After  that  mighty  effort,  with 
the  soothing  satisfaction  of  having  reconciled  eonsience 
with  duty,  they  collapsed  and  begged  pardon  for  such  an 
act  of  temerity;  they  were  pardoned,  the  T.  0.  care 
very  little  for  such  trifles:  they  rather  enjoy  some  mild 
"stirring''  up,  just  for  fun.-  One  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  was  the  resolution  to  discontinue  the  advance 
of  money  and  supplies  to  the  laborers.  Of  course  that 
resolution  passed. 

The  other  resolution  was  the  reduction  of  production 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  last  year,  in  order  to  obtain  higher 
prices  for  their  products.  That  resolution,  of  course, 
passed.  And  all  went  forth  rejoicing  over  the  good 
work  accomplished,  sending  unanimously  anyone  who 
could  presume  to  find  fault  with  that  state  of  affairs 
to ...  .  Jericho  ! 

Well,  some  are  on  that  road  now,  for,  I  have  seen  in 
print  some  lamentations  by  "Consumers  and  Jobbers" 
concerning  that  last  resolution,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
that  will  not  cause  the  "smallest  ripple  on  the  calm  sur- 
face of  the  "serene  sea  of  strength''  upon  which  the 
"ship  of  the  T.  0.  A.  floats. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  lamentations  to 
change  or  even  ameliorate  the  present  and  future  con- 
ditions. A  summary  review  of  these  conditions  will 
not  be  amiss  here. 

Going  back  to  1901  we  see,  almost  simultaneously, 
the  advent  of  the  T.  0.  A.  and  of  the  "Consolidated 
Naval  Stores  Co."  The  double  aim  of  curtailing  the 
production  of  products  and  of  advancing  the  prices  has 
been  obtained  by  these  mighty  corporations,  which  on 
the  whole,  are  but  one.  They  have  protected  themselves 
against  possible  fluctuations  detrimental  to  their  greed 
in  creating  the  tank  and  storage  plant.  This  places 
them  in  such  a  position  that,  practically,  they  are  mas- 
ters of  the  market.  The  turpentine  spirits  will  never 
again  be  quoted  less  than  50  cents  per  gallon  for  the 
producer.  No  factor  will  let  the  stuff  go  at  less  than 
that  price  because,  should  the  situation  of  the  market 
indicate  a  hint  towards  a  lower  quotation,  there  is  a 
standing  bid  from  the  "Consolidated"  to  buy  every 
gallon  at  50  cents  per.  Naturally  the  jobber  and  con- 
sumer have  to  pay  an  "advance"  on  that  price  and  no 
"wailing"  will  avail.  Naturally,  also  the  "dry  stuffs" 
will  advance  in  proportion  and  this  for  the  same  cause. 
Is  it  not  strange  to  see  that  in  spite  of  all  these  advan- 
tages so  adroitly  secured,  the  industry  is  doomed  if  not 
to  entire  destruction,  at  least  to  such  a  reduced  condi- 
tion that  in  less,  much  less  than  ten  years,  the  United 
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States  will  fall  from  the  proud  position  of  being  su- 
preme on  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  not  produce 
enough  for  their  own  needs  and  will  have  to  become  im- 
porters of  Naval  Stores?  Everybody  realizes  that,  and 
I  find  my  strongest  authority  in  the  Industrial  Record, 
the  organ  of  the  T.  0.  A.  and  of  the  •■Consolidated." 
which  gives  to  the  industry  the  short  lease  of  life  of  5 
years  longer!  What  a  masterpiece  of  impudent,  insolent 
effrontery!  One  of  your  readers  wrote  you  sometime 
ago  upon  iseadisg  in  your  paper  the  description  of  the 
destructii  u  to  the  pine  forest-.  "He  is  a  mean  cur,  he. 
who  chops  down  trees  without  planting  others  for  future 
generations !" 

Oli!  how  right  he  is.  I  wish  he  could  see  here,  a  mile 
of  two  from  the  city  limits,  how  the  cowardly  act  of 
vandalism  is  going  on.  in  bleading  trees,  no.  small  sapp- 
lirigs,  some  not  5  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  hardly 
able  to  stand  up.  so  deep  are  they  cut.  These  are  the 
remain-  of  what  was  some  lime  ago  splendid  woods. 
.Vow.  you  can  compare  thesi  vast  areas  of  ■"stumps"  to 
the  "land  of  desolation."  offering  not.  the  smallest 
refuge  for  man  or  beast  against  the  burning  rays  of  our 
semi-tropical  Sun.  At  the  approach  of  the  season  of 
the  new  legislature,  there  an-  >igns  of  a  revival  of  the 
agitation  which  took  place  18  months  ago.  for  the 
preservation  of  our  pine  forests.  There  has  been  some 
exchange  of  spicy  compliments  between  two  newspaper 
men.  one  of  whom  is  the  editor  of  the  Industrial  Record. 
The  name  of  Robt.  McNamee  ha-  been  brought  in  and 
I  look  forward  for  a  lively  time  if  the  indications  play 
not  false:  hut  alter  all  MeXamee  words  and  promises 
have  proven  to  he  somewhat  hollow.  He  had  said 
(it  is  on  record)  that  he  would  make  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  an  issue  in  the  political  campaign  that 
took  place  some  months  ago,  hut  bless  your  heart,  he 
never  said  a  word  about  it ;  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  and  was  defeated:  I  am  wicked  enough  to  be 
glad  of  it:  men  who  do  more  than  talking  are  wanted 
to  fight  the  battle.  While  public  opinion  is  quite  severe 
in  condemnation  of  that  devastation.  I  do  not  expect 
serious  results  from  the  coming  agitation.  The  "de- 
structers"  are  formidable,  they  possess  unlimited  re- 
sources and  will  buy  everything  purchasable,  even  votes. 
They  have  bought  Herty's  plant,  rights,  cups  and  all 
that  he  had  to  sell,  and  the  question  arises  "what  will 
they  do  with  all  that ':" 

Someone  told  me  that,  perhaps,  the  purchasers  (the 
Consolidated)  would  enlarge  their  plants  so  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  pots  could  be  manufactured  than 
heretofore  and  give  the  "Hugues"  system  a  larger  scope. 
Hum!  Hum!  it  will  take  stronger  proof  than  a  million 
of  "perhaps'  to  convince  me  of  such  a  laudable  inten- 
tion. I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that,  that  new 
venture  will  result  in  reducing  the  production  of  pots 


instead  of  increasing  it.  hut  then.  I  am  so  devilishly 
inclined  to  fall  in  line  with  the  Thomasses'  clan  that  I 
feel  just  as  telling  these  "perhapsers"  that  they  should 
belong  to  the  same  elan  hut  with  the  "Thorn"  part  of  it 
left  off.  I  have  interviewed  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
our  newspaper,  the  "Florida  Sun."  printed  weekly,  hut 
which  will  he  a  daily  from  the  1st  of  October  next. 
Although  he  is  the  author  of  that  funny  essay  "Leave 
the  perfume-  to  the  flower."  which  you  reproduced  in 
one  of  your  issues  nut  long  ago.  he  is  a  good  fellow 
through  and  through.  He  is  a  splendid  and  fearless 
writer,  as  his  editorials  on  matters  of  high  interests  have 
proved  it.  He  is  strong  in  his  position,  being  a  scion  of 
one  of  our  most  prominent  and  influential  families:  he 
is  one  of  those  who  by  strength  of  character  have  the 
right  to  be  as  proud  of  the  enemies  they  make  in  their 
professional  career  than  of  their  friends  whose  name 
is  legion.  I  do  not  believe  him  amenable  to  corruption 
and  as  he  will  have  to  take  sides  in  the  coming  agitation 
regarding  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  I  have  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  our  side  is  the  honest  one  and  I 
have  hi-  promise  that  he  will  acquaint  himself  with  the 
fullest  details  of  the  situation  and  act  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

That  much   I  have  gained   and  I  hope  that  he  will 
come  our  way. 

Yours  truly. 

E.  MOTJLIE. 


T5he  Salt  War  Goes  On. 

More  price  cutting  in  the  salt  trade  is  reported,  and 
sale  is  said  to  be  lower  than  ever.  According  to  many 
producers,  it  is  now  offered  at  prices  way  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Some  of  the  weaker  concerns  have 
been  involved  in  receivership  proceedings,  but  the  big 
fellows  have  continued  the  war.  with  apparently  plenty 
of  ammunition. 

It  is  said  that  the  price-cutting  campaign  is  led 
by  the  salt  trust,  which  is  charged  with  a  desire  to 
compel  its  rivals  to  amalgamate  with  it  or  to  force 
them  out  of  business.  Salt  consumption  is  on  the 
increase,  and  as  many  large  consumers  of  salt  have 
an  interest  in  the  smaller  companies,  the  trust  is  said 
to  have  failed  thus  far  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
alleged  purpose.  Stocks  of  salt  on  hand  are  said  to 
be  enormous,  and  the  prediction  of  further  price-cut- 
ting is  said  to  be  due  to  the  desire  of  such  concerns 
as  the  International  to  unload  some  of  this  surplus 
stock. 

The  fact  that  salt  is  so  cheaply  produced  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  has  had  no  little 
influence  in  developing  packing  industries,  and  tihe 
manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  sodi- 
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inn  salts.  It  has  also  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
chlorination  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
its  ores .  and  of  the  wet  processes  for  the  treatment 
of  silver  ores.  While  the  salt  production  of  Austria- 
Hungary  was  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total 
output,  the  value  of  the  product  in  that  country  was 
almost  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  world's 
production. 

Salt  went  up  in  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
production  fell  from  23,849,000  barrels  in  1902  to  18,- 
968,000  barrels  in  1903.,  the  smallest  output  reported 
since  1898.  With  the  decrease  in  production,  however, 
went  an  increase  in  value.  The  18,968,000  barrels  of 
1903  had  a  market  value  of  $5,286,000— which  almost 
equals  the  $5,668,000  brought  by  23,849,000  barrels  in 
1902.  All  of  which  makes  the  present  price-cutting  war 
the  more  remarkable.  A  variety  of  interesting  data 
about  the  production,  consumption,  importation,  and 
exportation  of  .salt  in  1903  are  given  in  a  report  recently 
made  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  E. 
O.  Hovey.  The  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1894  placed  salt 
on  the  free  list,  and  importations  increased  from  434,- 
155,000  pounds  in  1894  to  nearly  560,000,000  pounds 
in  1895.  The  Dingley  tariff  act  put  salt  back  on  the 
dutiable  list.  The  quantity  imported  in  1897  was,  ac- 
cordingly, nearly  20  per  cent,  less  than  in.  1896,  the 
total  amounting  to  418,049,000  pounds,  and  in  1898 
the  import  fell  off  to  371,059,000  pounds,  with  one 
exception  the  smallest  amount  reported  in  thirty-two 
years. 

The  United  States,  which  since  1892  had  held  second 
place  among  the  countries  of  the  world  as  a  producer 
of  salt,  became  the  leader  in  1897,  ranking  Great  Brit- 
ain by  about  5  per  cent.  This  advantage  was  increased 
in  1898  by  a  gain  in  the  production  of  the  United 
States  and  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  Great  Britain. 
The  total  output  of  salt  in  the  United  States  during 
1902  was  44  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
for  that  year.  It  represented  about  24  per  cent,  of  the 
reported  world's  supply,  whereas  Great  Britain  pro- 
duced only  about  15  per  cent. — Natl.  Provisioned 


How  Peanut  Oil  is  Made  in  Marseilles. 

In  Marseilles  the  unshelled  arachides  are  decorticated 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  injure  the  kernel  as  little  as 
possible.  After  the  first  process  the  kernels  and  shells 
are  carried  to  a  winnowing  machine  (sasseur),  in  which 
sieves,  paddles  and  strong-air  currents  are  so  contrived 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  kernels  drop  into  a  recep- 
tacle, while  the  residue  moves  into  another  compart- 
ment, where  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  the  ker- 
nels remaining  in  the  shells  are  similarly  secured. 
The  winnowing  process  continues  until  nothing  but  the 
husks  and  red  cuticle  remain,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
cess the  agitation  of  the  material  is  such  as  to  eliminate 


most  of  the  red  skins.  Some  manufacturers  make  a 
pretence  of  removing  the  red  skins  separately,  but  in 
actual  process  it  is  fractured  by  decortication  and  elim- 
inated in  the  sasseur. 

After  leaving  the  winnowing  machine  the  seeds  are 
introduced  into  a  crusher,  which  compresses  thorn  into 
paste.  The  paste  now  passes  to  the  "chauffoir,'*  or 
heating  pans.  These  heating  pans  may  be  warmed  or 
left  cool  at  will.  At  their  base  is  a  sort  of  drawer, 
from  which  the  workmen  remove  the  paste  to  fill  their 
hair  mats.  These  mats  being  filled, '  they  are  taken 
to  the  press  and  the  highest  grade  of  edible  oil  ex- 
tracted. In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  the  pans 
should  be  cool,  and  the  resultant  product  is  .called  "huile 
surfine  a  froid."  The  pans  being  cool,  the  proportion 
of  oil  obtained  is  necessarily  limited,  and,  in  actual 
practice, '  a  great  many  manufacturers  heat  their  mate- 
rial even  for  the  first  pressing.  A  pressure  of  300  kilo- 
grams (660  pounds)  per  square  centimetre  (0.39  inch) 
is  applied  gradualty,  in  order  that  as  little  mucilaginous 
matter  as  possible  may  be  expressed  with  the  oil.  This 
process  being  terminated,  the  mats  are  removed  from 
the  press  and  the  .seed  cake  reduced  to  paste.  Steam  is 
now  applied  to  the  mixture,  and  when  the  mass  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  pressure  is  applied  as  before,  and  the 
product  is  now  known  as  "huile  fine  a  chaud."  Ara- 
chides are  usually  pressed  twice  only,  but  sesame  and 
other  similar  seeds  receive  three  treatments,  the  value 
of  the  oil  diminishing  with  each  successive  treatment. 

The  pressure  upon  the  mats  leaves  a  ragged  edge 
upon  the  cake,  which  is  cut  off  by  means  of  a  mechan- 
ical chopper.  These  fragments,  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  are  submitted  again  to  the  press  with 
the  next  pressing. 

On  issuing  from  the  press  the  graded  oils  are  stored 
in.  tanks,  and,  after  settling  for  a  time,  are  pumped 
through  filters,  of  which  there  are  many  upon  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  then  bleached  with  fullers'  earth,  which, 
in  the  case  of  arachide  oils,  is  quite  sufficient,  as  they 
are  naturally  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Were  they  brown 
it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  them  with  alkali — like 
crude  cotton  oil.  For  the  bleaching  process  with  fullers 
earth,  the  oil  is  heated  in  pans  to  about  80  deg.  C.  and 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  earth  .stirred  in.  After 
thorough  agitation  the  oil  is  cooled  and  again  filtered. 
It  is  reported  that  some  manufacturers  use  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  taste  of  oil  produced  from  damaged  seeds. 
The  proportion,  added  is  exceedingly  small. — U.  S.  Con- 
sular Eeport. 


A  Tax  on  Cleanliness. 

Soap,  at  one  time,  occupied  a  position  of  eminent 
political  importance  as  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  a  great  historical  revolution,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Wiener  Seifensieder  Zeitung.     He  refers  to  the  revolu- 
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tion  in  England  in  the  17th  century,  which  brought 
civil  war  over  the  British  isles  and  led  Charles  I  to 
the  scaffold.  Among  the  circumstances  which  earned 
him  and  his  adherents  the  hatred  of  the  people,  his  pol- 
icy respecting  soap  was  a  not  inconsiderable  item.  Dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  that  he  governed  without  Parlia- 
ment, he  did  everything  in  human  power  to  open  new 
avenues  of  revenue.  An  important  one  among  these 
was  the  granting  of  numerous  monopolies,  and  among 
these  the  first  and  the  most  obnoxious  was  the  soap 
monopoly.  The  soap  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
form  a  corporation  whose  members  alone  were  privi- 
leged to  make  and  sell  soap.  The  royal  charter  fixing 
the  rights  of  the  corporation  was  paid  for  with  $50,000, 
but  in  addition  a  tax  of  $40  per  ton  of  soap  had  to  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury.  Thus  soap  was  high  in 
price  and  poor  in  quality.  Further  general  enmity  was 
aroused  by  the  right  granted  to  the  corporation  in  the 
charter,  of  searching  houses  for  evidences  of  soap  made  . 
or  sold  secretely  by  parties  not  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  soap  makers.  Trickery  and  annoyance  were  the 
natural  consequences  and  the  scandal  rose  to  such  pro- 
portions that  in  1635  Charles  wisely  concluded  to  with- 
draw the  privilege  from  the  previous  beneficiaries.  But 
tins  was  fax  from  removing  the  monopoly;  it  merely 
changed  hands.  And  since  the  new  parties  acquiring 
the  concession  had  to  pay  not  only  the  former  tax,  but 
also  an  indemnity  of  over  $200,000  to  the  old  corpora- 
tion, the  conditions  followino-  became  worse  than  ever. 


Essential  Oil  Progress. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  this  year,  President  Idris,  in  his  presiden- 
tial address,  touched  upon  the  "chemistry  of  essential 
oils"  and  "essential  oil  researches."  Following  are  his 
remarks  (which  we  copy  from  the  British  &  Colonial 
Druggist)  : 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  subject  to  which  I  may 
just  devote  a  few  words.  Recent  endeavours  have  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  directed  to  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic bodies  properly  so  called,  and  of  artificially-made 
mixtures  improperly  called  synthetics.  In  the  first 
place,  no  one  can  seriously  deny  that  the  exact  balanc- 
ing of  odours  manufactured  in  Nature's  laboratory  is 
in  general  considerably  superior  to  that  turned  out  by 
art.  But  there  is  a  tendency — due  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice — to  regard  this  as  due  to  some  inherent  qual- 
ity in  natural  products  which  is  not  present  in  arti- 
ficial products.  That,  of  course,  is  not  so  at  all.  Given 
chemically  pure  vanillin,  for  example,  there  cannot  be 
the  faintest  difference  between  samples  of  natural  or 
artificial  origin.  If  the  natural  body  be  contaminated 
with  traces  of  some  other  compound,  derived  from  the 


same  natural  source,  it  may  truly  be  superior  to  pure 
vanillin — and  herein  lies  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
general  superiority  of  natural  over  artificial  products. 
Artificial  compounds  reach,  as  a  rule,  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  chemical  purity;   the  natural  products  contain 
traces  of  bodies  which  mellow  and  round  off  the  odour 
to  its  best  advantage.     Let  us  look  at  such  a  body  as 
otto  of  rose.     There  is  a  so-called — but  wrongly  called 
— synthetic  otto  of  rose  on  the  market  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  connoisseurs,   cannot  in  the  least  com- 
pare with  natural  otto.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at?     To 
get  this  so-called  synthetic  otto  we  mix  geraniol,  con- 
taminated with  other  products  from  citronella  oil,  with 
an  artificially  prepared  citronellol  and  a  clash  of  phe- 
nylethyl    alcohol    and    a    hw    other    bodies    which    are 
known  to  exist  in  natural  otto.     But  after  this  mixture 
had  been  on  the  market  for  a  year  or  two,  two  German 
chemists  a  month  or  two  ago  discovered  three  new  com- 
pounds in  natural  otto  of  rose.     They  are  the  alcohol 
nerol,  the  phenol  eugenol,  and  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol., 
possibly  identical  with  farnesol.     And  if  these  bodies 
can  be  obtained  from  other  sources  at  a  price  which 
would   allow   their  use,   there   is   no   doubt  that   other 
bodies,   in  small   quantities,  which  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  will  again  be  found  in  natural  otto.     Many 
similar  examples  could  he  quoted,  but  I  use  this  illus- 
tration   merely   to    show   that    the    synthetic    can   only 
equal  the  natural  after  years  of  careful  work  and  grad- 
ual   improvement,   the   natural    bodies   always   starting 
with  a  good  handicap  in  their  favour.     As  an  example 
of   synthesis,   properly   so    called,    I    may   mention   the 
recently-published    results    of    the    work    of    Bouveault 
and  Gourmand,  who,  by  treating  ethyl  geraniate  with 
sodium,  have  obtained   rhodinol,  the  characteristic  al- 
cohol of  oil  of  roses.     The  announcement  of  the  syn- 
thetic preparation  of  camphor  in  America,  was  made  so 
fully  and  circumstantially  in  the  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  1903,  that  it  excited  great  interest;  but  it 
was   received   with   some  surprise  and  a  good   deal   of 
scepticism,  which  now  appears  to  be  justified.     When 
the  famine  prices  of  a  few  months  back  were  prevail- 
ing, one  expected  to  see  the  American  article  on  the 
market,  but  so  far  it  still  appears  to  be  in  nubibus,  and 
•  me   hardly  knows  whether  artificial  camphor  is  or  is 
not  being  manufactured. 

A  direction  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
has  again  been  going  on  this  je&r  is  on  the  study  of 
the  influence  of  external  conditions  on  the  characters 
and  composition  of  the  essential  oils  yielded  by  plants. 
This  work  has  mostly  been  carried  on  by  Charabot  and 
his  pupils,  and  by  Jeancard  and  Satie,  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  work  has  been  only  of  a  desultory  nature  as 
compared  with  Charabot's  more  exhaustive  researches. 
The  obvious  results  of  such  work,  if  any  be  achieved  at 
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all.  must  be  in  the  direction  of  modifying  for  the  better 
the  characters  of  such  natural  products  as  essential  oils. 
But  I  must  confess — as  I  think  I  mentioned  last  year 
— that  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  results  published 
that  sufficient  has  been  done  even  to  base  the  slightest 
generalization,  such  as  the  learned  authors  have  allowed 
themselves  to  lay  down. 

In  regard  to  special  work  connected  with  this  large 
subject,  I  feel  I  can  only  skim  over  the  surface  and 
mention  a  few  out  of  the  many  researches  which  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  year.  In 
regard  to  the  adulteration  question,  to  which  I  drew 
attention  last  year,  I  have  made  careful  inquiries,  and 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  very  gross  adultera- 
tion of  several  oils,  such  as  peppermint  and  citronella 
oil.  has  greatly  diminished.  This  is  due  very  largely 
to  the  work  of  Parry.  Umney  and  Bennett,  to  whose 
numerous  papers  on  those  two  oils  I  only  draw  atten- 
tion. The  adulteration  of  peppermint  oil.  which 
reached  a  maximum  towards  the  end  of  1903,,  has  lately 
been  falling  off;  but  sophisticated  samples  of  American 
oil  are  still  being  offered  on  the  London  market.  Parry 
and  Bennett  have  recently  published  a  summary  of 
past  work,  and  haw  separated  another  admixture, 
which  they  believe  to  be  cedar  wood  oil.  Oils  which  are 
not  soluble  in  TO  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  have  a  low- 
menthol  content,  cannot  be  passed  as  pure  without  full 
investigation  and  comparison  with  genuine  samples.  In 
a  series  of  papers  recently  published,  Parry  and  Ben- 
nett took  up  a  strong  position  as  to  the  value'  of 
"Schimmel's  test"  for  citronella  oil,  pointing  out  that 
many  samples  which  were  not  pure  passed  the  test,  and 
that  the  latter  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  relied  on.  This 
was  not  at  first  accepted  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  and  Co.. 
but  in  their  semi-annual  report,  published  in  April 
1904,  they  admit  that  Russian  petroleum  may  be  un- 
detected up  to  10  per  cent.  They  have  accordingly  de- 
vised a  test  for  citronella  oil.  which  they  called  "the 
raised  Schimmel  test,"  which  consists  in  adding  5  per 
cent,  of  Russian  petroleum  to  the  sample  of  oil  and 
determining  the  solubility  of  the  mixture  in  80  per 
cent,  alcohol.  No  separation  should  take  place  if  the 
original  oil  is  pure.  The  use  of  Schimmel's  test  alone 
is  therefore,  acknowledged  to  be  useless  for  detecting 
small  proportions  of  adulterants. 

Another  English  chemist,  Spurge,  has  shown  that 
the  German  method  of  determining  eugenol.  in  clove 
oik  elaborated  by  Thorns,  is  inaccurate,  with  the  result 
that  Thorns  has  agreed  and  modified  his  process  ac- 
cordingly. J.  C.  Umney  confirms  the  statement  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  English  lavender  oil  increases 
with  age,  and  notes  that  the  last  distillates,  although 
containing  a  higher  percentage  of  esters,  have  a  de- 
cidedly  pleasant  odour.     He  points  out  that  the  sepa- 


rate collection  of  the  last,  fraction  is  justifiable  on  this 
"account,  and  that  a  specific  gracity  of  0.883  may  be 
taken  as  a  minimum  limit  for  a  pure  English  oil.  His 
observations  on  the  distinct  influence  of  the  soil  on  the 
character  of  lavender  oil  are  very  interesting.  Cajuput 
oil  has  been  the  subject  of  an  article  by  J.  C.  Umney, 
who  points  out  that  the  specific  gravity  and  content  are 
distinctly  lower  than  those  met  with  a  few  years  ago. 
and  suggests  a  lowering  of  the  mimimum  specific  grav- 
ity limit  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  0.919. 

A  protest  against  selling  lemon  oil  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain 7  per  cent,  of  citral  has  been  published  by  Parry.. 
and  his  opinion  that  lemon  oil  does  not  normally  con- 
tain more  than  3.5  to  4  per  cent,  has  been  supported 
by  Burgess  and  Child,  Chapman,  and  others,  and  con- 
firmed by  manufacturers  of  terpeueless  oil  of  lemon, 
who  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  flavouring  constituents,  of  which  only  about  one-half 
consists  of  citral.  An  exhaustive  paper  on  the  deter- 
mination of  aldehydes  and  ketones  in  essential  oil  by 
the  neutral  sulphite  process  was  read  by  Herbert  E. 
Burgess  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts  (1903).  Special  details  were  given  in 
tin'  paper  for  the  determination  of  citral  in  lemon  oil; 
concordant  and  accurate  results  were  also  obtained  in 
the  case  of  carvone,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  benzaldehyde 
and  in  the  analysis  of  caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  spear- 
mint, almont,  lemongrass,  cumin,  pennyroyal,  and 
many  other  oils  containing  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

The  physical  constants  of  acetylated  santal  wood  oils 
have  been  published  by  Parry  and  Bennett,  and  also 
the  characters  of  various  fractions  of  santal  oil  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure. 

Parry  and  Bennett  have  found  that  samples  of  adul- 
terated spike  oils  will  pass  the  generally  accepted  solu- 
bility test,  and  propose  to  reduce  the  strength  of  al- 
cohol used  in  the  test  from  70  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent.,, 
in  six  volumes  of  which  all  pure  oils  are  soluble.  The 
experiments  of  Yon  Soden  and  Taffe  appear  to  prove 
that  the  alcohol  nerol  is  present  in  otto  of  rose  to  the 
extent  of  5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  that  it  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  specific  perfume  of  the  otto. 
Hudson  Cox  and  Simmons  have  determined  the  iodine 
absorption  of  several  samples'  of  pure  and  adulterated 
otto  of  rose,  and  propose  a  limit  of  187  to  194  for  pure 
oils.  Geranium  oil  and  other  common  adulterants  give 
much  higher  figures,  and  it  is  stated  that  small  propor- 
tions can  thus  easily  be  detected.  Several  new  odorous 
bodies  of  interest  have  been  discovered  during  the  past 
year,  amongst  which  famesol,  probably  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol  isolated  from  the 
essential  oil  of  cas'sie  flowers,  and  probably  detected  in 
otto  of  roses  also.  A  new  sesquiterpene,  to  which  the 
name  of  limene  has  been  given,  has  been  discovered  in 
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oil  of  limes  and  in  oil  of  lemons  by  Burgess  and  Page, 
and  Chapman  has  isolated  a  light  terpene  closely  re- 
sembling myreene  from  oil  of  hops.  Power  and  Lees 
have  also  isolated  a  new  ketone,  "umbellulone,"  from 
the  oil  of  California  laurel  leaves. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  B.   P. 

Amongst  those  oils  which  have  -been  very  fully  in- 
vestigated I  may  mention  pimento,  in  which  many  new 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  including  cineol,  phellan- 
drene,  methy-eugenol,  and  palmitic  acid;  lavender  oil. 
in  which  amyl  alcohol  and  a  new  ketone  have  been 
discovered ;  patchouli  oil,  in  which  benzaldehyde,  cin- 
namic  aldehyde,  a  terpene  alcohol,  a  new  ketone,  a  new 
base,  and  several  sesquiterpenes  have  been  found;  and 
laurel  leaf  oil,  in  which  several  fresh  constituents  have 
been  discovered.  There  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been 
many  other  papers  published  by  English  chemists  on 
this  subject,  and  in  this  connection  I  may  say  a  few 
words  as  to  suggested  alterations  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia in  this  group.  All  the  new  editions  of  other 
pharmacopoeias  which  have  recently  appeared  have 
made  distinct  progress  in  this  department,  and,  con- 
sidering the  immense  amount  of  adulteration  in  essen- 
tial oils,  the  Pharmacopoeia  authorities  ought  certainly 
to  see  that  the  descriptions  and  methods  of  assay  are 
correct  and  up  to  date.  To  mention  only  quite  a  few 
examples  which  require  revision: — Under  oil  of  ani- 
seed the  congealing  point  is  given  as  from  10°  to  15°; 
when  scientifically  taken  this  figure  is  more  often  than 
not  15.5°,  and  just  falls  outside  the  B.P.  limit.  The 
specific  gravity  of  cajuput  oil  is  fixed  too  high;  that 
of  lavender  oil  might  be  slightly  modified;  otto  of  rose 
is  described  as  being  derived  from  Rosa  damascena, 
but  it  is  in  fact  always  derived  from  this  and  a  mix- 
ture of  white  roses  in  Bulgaria,  and  from  a  different 
rose  altogether  in  some  other  places.  The  specific 
gravity  of  otto  of  roses,  as  given  in  the  B.P.,  0.856  to 
0.860,  is  wrong;  in  most  years  the  proper  limits  are 
0.850  to  0.857,  and  an  otto  with  a  specific  gravity  0.960 
at  30°  is,  in  nearly  all  seasons,  certainly  adulterated. 
Under  balsam  of  copaiba  the  characters  of  oil  of  co- 
paiba are  quite  erroneous;  the  figures  for  oil  of  lemon 
are  such  that  no  analyst  dare  rely  on  them;  under 
santal  wood  oil  the  santalol  content  is  not  given,  yet 
it  is  agreed  by  every  authority  in  the  world  that  it 
should  be  at  least  90  per  cent.  I  think  that  in  the 
next  edition  the  editors  should  boldly  adopt  the  latest 
and  most  scientific  methods  for  testing  these  bodies  as 
a  means  of  assisting  in  reducing  adulteration  to  its 
lowest  limits.  I  might  go  on  to  great  length  on  this 
subject,  dealing  with  the  numerous  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  but  I  have  purposely  only 
made  allusions  to  the  more   important  points. 


Antiseptic  Solution  o/  Soap. 

Beysen  (Apot.  Zeit.)  states  that  for  the  preparation 
of  antiseptic  soap  solutions  ordinary  soft  soap  may  be 
employed,  but  that  a  potash  cocoa-nut  soap  is  better 
because  it  lathers  more  profusely.  This  soap  may  be 
prepared  by'  saponifying  500  grams  of  melted  cocoanut 
oil  with  330  grams  of  a  caustic  potash  solution,  specific 
gravity  1.384,  and  200  grams  of  methyl  alcohol.  The 
soap  thus  formed  is  neutralized  with  oleic  acid  and 
cither  medicated  and  filled  into  tubes  in  the  gelatinous 
form  or  diluted  to  2,000  grams  with  water.  This  50 
per  cent,  soap  solution  may  be  mixed  with  medicinal 
agents  as  follows:  Thymol,  one  part,  dissolved  in  2 
parts  of  alcohol  and  mixed  with  4  parts  of  the  soap 
solution  :  creosote,  one  part,  with  2  parts  of  solution ; 
menthol,  mixed  with  3  parts  of  alcohol  and  six  parts 
of  soap  solution  ;  camphor,  dissolved  in  2  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  mixed  with  10  parts  of  soap  solution;  and 
tincture  of  myrrh,  with  equal  parts  of  the  solution.  A 
3  to  5  per  cent,  paraform  soap  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving the  substance  in  the  solution  with  which  it 
seems  to  form  a  compound.  Dilution  with  water  and 
the  addition  of  essential  oils  or  camphor  to  mask  the 
odor  of  formaldehyde  yields  an  excellent  disinfectant. 


Detection  of  Mineral  Oil  in  Distilled 
Grease  Oleines. 

BY   AUGUSTUS   IT.    GILL   AND   STEPHEN   N.   MASON   IN  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  woolen  industry  a  large  quantity  of  soap  and 
oil  is  used  in  cleansing, -oiling  and  milling  the  wool,, 
yarn  and  cloth  during  the  different  processes  of  man- 
ufacture. 

Formerly  all  the  waste  from  this  washing  went  into 
the  streams  and  was  lost,  also  polluting  the  water  and 
making  it  unfit  for  other  purposes.  At  the  present- 
time  this  waste  is  recovered,  and  after  suitable  purifi- 
cation is  used  over  again. 

The  soap-suds  are  collected  in  large  tanks  (of  6,000 
to  8,000  gallons  capacity)  and  a  mineral  acid,  usually 
sulphuric  or  preferably  hydrochloric  acid,  is  added  to 
precipitate  the  fatty  acids,  the  mixture  thoroughly 
stirred- and  allowed  to  settle.  The  fatty  acids  rise  to 
the  top,  are  skimmed  off  and  thrown  upon  cloth  or 
sand  filters  to  drain.  The  fatty  matter  thus  collected, 
which  is  known  as  the  "magma"  or  "sake,"  is  packed 
in  cloth  bags  and  pressed  hot.  The  dark,  greasy  prod- 
uct thus  obtained  is  known  as  "recovered  grease,"  or 
under  the  trade  name  of  "degras."  This  is  used  for 
stuffing  leather,  making  soap,  in  the  manufacture  of 
lubricating  greases  and  wool  oils.  It  is,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  often  distilled,  as  is  described 
below. 
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The  distillation  is  carried  on  in  cast  iron  stills 
(wrought  iron  cannot  be  used,  as  it  is  rapidly  corroded 
'by  the  fatty  acids),  connected  with  suitable  condensing 
apparatus.  In  most  works  jets  of  superheated  steam 
are  used  in  addition  to  direct  heat  to  lift  the  heavy 
vapors  from  the  still,  as  it  is  claimed  that  this  gives 
a  larger  yield  of  useful  products,  and  that  the  quality 
is  better  than  when  direct  heat  alone  is  used.  There 
are  several  fractions  in  the  distillate,  but  the  one  that 
interests  us  is  known  as  the  "first  distilled  grease." 
This  product  may  be  redistilled  for  further  purifica- 
tion, or  it  may  be  subjected  directly  to  pressure,  3d  eld- 
ing as  products  a  solid  "stearine"  and  a  liquid  "oleine." 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  name  "oleine"  is  not  indica- 
tive of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  oil,  although  it 
contains  oleic  acid,  but  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  solid  stearine. 

These  distilled  grease  oleines  are  largely  used  for 
oiling  wool,  hence  are  generally  known  as  "wool  oils." 
The  analyses  of  several  distilled  grease  oleines,  as  given 
by  Lewkowitsch,  are  as  follows: 

Free  fatty  acids.  Unsaponified     Neutral 
Gravity.  Per  cent.         matter.  oil. 

0.9083  55.3  35.9  8.8 

0.9031  55.02  34.66  9.2 

0.8980  56.26  29.46  11.95 

0.9000  59.83  38.92  1.25 

Those  upon  which  Ave  worked  showed  the  following 
composition : — 

Unsaponified     Neutral 
Fatty  acid        matter.  oil. 

Oil   A 50.7  46.51  2.8 

50.7  45.02  4.3 

Oil   B 36.3  46.01  23.1 

Oil    C 45.1  38.32  16,6 

Oil   D 45.5  41.42  13.1 

45.5  46.41    .  8.1 

These  four  were  from  the  following  sources :  Oil  A. 
a  pure  oleine  imported  directly  from  the  manufactur- 
ers by  one  of  us.  Oil  B,  a  pure  oleine  from  a  local 
dealer.  Oil  C,  a  pure  oleine  from  a  manufacturer's 
agent.  Oil  D,  an  oleine  of  doubtful  purity  from  a 
dealer  in  this  country. 


Unsaponifiable  matter  determined  from  saponifica- 
tion matter. 

2Unsaponification  matter  determined  by  extraction 
with  gasoline. 

All  but  D  were  guaranteed  pure  and,  in  particular, 
free  from  any  admixture  with  mineral  oil. 

The  composition  of  the  oleines  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  grease  from  which  they  are  prepared.  They 
contain,  in  general,  saponifiable  esters  of  the  fatty- 
acids,  i.  e.,  neutral  fats,  free  fatty  acid,  and  unsaponi- 


fiable  matter,  consisting  of  cholesterol,  isocholestrol. 
and  other  higher  alcohols  characteristic  of  wool  fat  and 
hydrocarbons  formed  by  breaking  up  of  the  fatty  acids 
during  distillation;  e.  g.,  cetyl  palmitate  splits  into 
cetene  and  palmitic  acid. 

These  hydrocarbons  resemble  so  closely  those  in  min- 
eral oils  that  the  latter  are  difficult  of  detection  when 
mixed  with  distilled  grease  oleines.  Hence  there  is  a 
temptation  for  dealers  to  adulterate  these  oleines  with 
the  cheaper  mineral  oil.  The  object  of  this  work  was 
to  establish  reliable  means  of  detecting  such  adultera- 
tions of  mineral  oil  in  these  distilled  grease  oleines. 
The  method  of  procedure  in  obtaining  the  hydrocarbons 
from  these  oleines  consisted  in  saponification  with  alco- 
holic potash,  extraction  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter 
with  gasoline,  and  the  treatment  of  this  matter  with 
boiling  acetic  anhydride  to  separate  eholestrol  and 
other  higher  alcohols,  leaving  the  hydrocarbons  pure. 
The  hydrocarbons,  prepared  from  different  samples  of 
distilled  grease  oleines,  were  compared  directly  with 
mineral  oils,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  used  for  adul- 
teration. 

The  extraction  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  was  car- 
ried out  as  follows : — 200  grams  of  the  oil  were  saponi- 
fied by  boiling  on  a  water-bath  two  or  three  hours  with 
an  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  (120  grams  to  the  litre) 
in  a  750  c.c.  flask,  provided  with  a  return  flow  con- 
denser. When  the  saponification  was  complete  the  so- 
lution was  transferred  to  a  litre  separatory  funnel  and 
shaken  several  times  with  300  to  400  c.c.  of  redistilled 
gasoline  (86  deg.  Be).  The  soap  solution  was  thrown 
away.  The  gasoline  solution  was  concentrated  to  about 
half  its  volume  and  washed  with  warm  water  mixed 
with  a  little  alcohol,  in  the  separatory  funnel  till  all 
the  soap  was  removed.  The  remainder  of  the  gasoline 
was  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
heated  to  130  deg.  C.  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  drive  off 
the  water  and  last  traces  of  gasoline. 

From  the  saponification  nnmbers  of  the  different  oils 
the  requisite  amount  of  alcoholic  potash  was  calculated, 
and  100  per  cent,  excess  employed.  After  the  saponi- 
fication, when  gasoline  was  first  added  and  the  mixture 
thoroughly  shaken,  no  separation  into  two  layers  oc- 
curred, even  after  several  hours'  standing.  Salt  was 
added,  but  without  effect.  Finally  water  was  added  in 
small  quantities  until  two  distinct  layers  formed.  In 
washing  the  gasoline  solution  water  alone  was  tried, 
but  did  not  appreciably  dissolve  the  soap.  When  warm 
water,  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  was  used  the  soap 
dissolved  readily.  In  heating  the  oil  to  130  deg.  C. 
to  drive  off  water,  a  very  small  flame,  or  better,  an  elec- 
tric stove  should  be  used,  "and  the  oil  constantly  stirred 
to  prevent  bumping.  A  thermometer  serves  well  as  a 
stirring  rod. 
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The  unsaponifiable  oil  was  freed  from  cholesterol 
arid  other  higher  alcohols  by  boiling  for  an  hour  with 
100  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  in  a  flask  provided  with  a 
return  flow  condenser,  and  heated  over  a  sand-bath. 
Water  was  added  and  the  solution  transferred  to  a 
separatory  funnel,  where  it  was  washed  with  water  and 
alcohol  until  the  upper  layer  was  clear  and  no  odor  of 
acetic  acid  was  perceptible.  The  cholesterol  and  higher 
alcohols  were  dissolved  by  the  acetic  anhydride  leaving 
lite  hydrocarbons. 

After  submitting  the  oils  to  this  process,  a  determi- 
nation of  their  saponification  number  was  made,  and 
if  more  than  0.2  c.c.  of  alcoholic  potash  was  used  up; 
the  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride repeated. 

The  bromine  numbers  of  the  hydrocarbon  oils  were 
determined  according  to  Mcllhiney's  process : 

TABLE     I. — BROMINE    NUMBERS     OE    HYDROCARBON     OILS 
EROM  DISTILLED  GREASE  OLEINES. 

Addition.  Substition.     Total. 

Oil  A 28.8  14.2  57.2 

Oil  B .  . 25.1  14.8  54.7 

Oil   C 21.5  16.8  55.1 

Oil   0 3.8  9.0  21.8 

Mixture  of  50  per  cent,  oil  A 

and    50    per    cent,    white 

rose  oil   9.0  12.85  34.7 

TABLE  II. — BROMINE  NUMBERS  OE  PURE  MINERAL  "WOOL 

OILS/' 

Extra  white  rose  oil 5.7         5.6         16.9 

White  rose  oil 5.3         5.9         17.1 

Eclipse  white  spindle  oil 4.5         8.4         21.3 

Eagle  neutral  oil 4.4         6.7         17.7 

.XX  wool  stock 5.9         7.5         20.9 

Average  for  pure  mineral  oils.  ...    5.2         6.8         18.8 

The  next  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  min- 
eral oils  and  the  hydrocarbon  oils  from  the  pure  dis- 
tilled grease  oleine  was  the  optical  activity  of  the  vari- 
ous oils,  as  shown  by  the  Laurent  polariscope.  The  un- 
diluted oils  were  so  cloudy  and  so  much  colored  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  readings,  hence  they  were  di- 
luted with  ten  parts  of  benzine.  Even  then  readings 
were  made  with  difficulty  and  were  only  accurate  to 
within  five  minutes. 

As  the  amount  of  rotation  depends  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  optically  active  substances,  the  rotation  for 
the  pure  oils  would  have  been  eleven  times  that  of  the 
actual  readings.  Mineral  hydrocarbons  are  supposed  to 
be  optically  inactive,  but  a  small  rotation  was  found  in 
each  case.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  readings. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  polariscope  are  shown 
in  the  table  below: 


TABLE   III. ROTATION   OE   DISTILLED   GREASE   HYDROCAR- 
BONS   AND   MINERAL   OILS. 

Average  of         Rotation 
.Name  of  oil.  actual  readings,  for  pure  oil. 

A 1°  38'  17°  58' 

B 1°  36'  17°  36' 

C 1°  23'  15°  13' 

D 16'  -2°  56' 

E  (mixture  of  AXrose) 53.4'  9°  47' 

White  rose 6'  1°    6' 

Venango  neutral 11.2'  2°    3' 

Eagle  neutral   7'  1°  17' 

2  Wool  stock 6.8'    '  1°  15' 

Average  for  pure  distilled  grease  hydrocarbons.  .16°  56' 
Average  for  pure  mineral  oils 1°  25' 

The  fluorescence  of  the  oils  is  also  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  mineral  oils,  which  give  a  blue  color; 
from  the  distilled  grease  oleines,  which  give  a  green 
color.  It  was  found  that  oils  A,  B  and  C  gave  a  green 
fluorescence;  oil  D  gave  a  blue  fluorescence;  oil  E  gave 
a  greenish  fluorescence.  Of  the  mineral  oils,  White 
rose,  Extra  white  rose,  Eclipse  white  spindle,  XX  Wool 
stock  and  Venango  neutral,  all  gave  a  vlue  fluorescence. 
The  only  exception  to  the  fluorescence  rule  in  the  case 
of  the  oils  used  was  the  Eagle  neutral  oil,  which  was 
green,  while  all  the  other  mineral  oils  were  blue. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  oils  are  so  close  together 
that  this  is  not  a  reliable  means  of  detecting  mineral 
oil,  although  the  mineral  oils  have  a  somewhat  lower 
specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  oils  are 
shown  in  Table  IV.  The  indices  of  refraction,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Abbe-Zeiss  refraetometer,  show  a  de- 
cided difference  between  the  two  classes  of  hydrocar- 
bons.   This  is  also  shown  in  Table  IV. 

The  only  exception  to  the  rule  was  in  the  case  of 
oil  D,  which  all  the  other  tests  showed  to  be  mixed 
with  a  mineral  hydrocarbon  oil.  This  oil  had  an  index 
of  refraction  of  1.4921,  nearly  as  high  as  the  pure  dis- 
tilled grease  hydrocarbons. 

TABLE  IV. — SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  INDEX  OE  REERACTION 

OE  DISTILLED  GREASE,   HYDROCARBONS 

AND   MINERAL   OILS. 

Index  of 

refraction 

Name  of  oil.  Specific  gravity.       at  20°  C. 

A    0.896  •        1.4967 

B    0.902  1.4991 

C    0.895  1.4948 

D    1.4921 

E  mixture 1.4850 

Extra  white  rose 0.848  

White  rose 0.853  1.4735 

Eclipse  white  spindle 0.855  ..... 
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Venango  neutral 1.4662 

Eagle  neutral   0.859  1.4750 

XX  ,  Wool  stock 0.863  1.4709 

The  results  of  the  various  tests,  as  applied  to  the 
different  pure  oils  and  the  mixture  of  oil  E,  of  50  per 
cent,  oil  A  and  50  per  cent.  White  rose  oil,  seem  to 
show  that  there  are  three  or  four  reliable  methods  of 
detecting  mineral  oils  in  distilled  grease  oleines.  First, 
the  bromide  numbers,  and  particularly  the  addition 
numbers,  of  the  hydrocarbons  from  the  pure  oleines  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  mineral  hydrocarbon  oils. 
Second,  the  distilled  grease  hydrocarbons  are  optically 
active,  giving  a  rotation  for  the  undiluted  oil  of  from 
16  to  18  degrees,  while  the  mineral  hydrocarbons  are 
inactive  or  give  only  a  slight  rotation,  1  or  2  degrees. 
Third,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  mineral  oils  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  distilled  grease  hydrocarbons. 
Fourth,  the  fl.onrescen.ee  of  mineral  oils  is  in  general 
blue,  while  that  of  the  oleine  hydrocarbons  is  green. 
These  tests,  as  applied  to  oil  E,  and  a  mixture  of  50 
per  cent,  oil  A  and  50  per  cent.  White  rose  oil,  gave 
results  from  which  the  following  percentages  of  mineral 
oil  were  calculated : 

Mineral  oil 
Test.  per  cent. 

Bromide  number    56.7 

Polariscope   48.6 

Index  of  refraction 50.4 

An  investigation  is  in  progress  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  these  distilled  grease  oleine  hydrocarbons. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Royal  L.  Wales  for  careful  preliminary  work 
leading  up  to  this  investigation. 


Lye  For  Cold-Made  Soap. 

A  writer  in  the  Seifenfabrikant  recommends,  for  use 
in  the  best,  unfilled,  cold-made  soaps,  to  prepare  the  lye 
by  dissolving  the  caustic  in  only  enough  water  to  make 
the  lye  43°  B.  in  strength.  He  argues  that  such  lye,  on 
resting,  precipitates  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  salts 
which  are  responsible  for  "whitewashing,"  "sweating," 
etc.  The  clear  lye  is  then  diluted  to  36-38°  B.  before 
use.    The  precipitate  is  used  for  other  purposes. 


Superheated  Steam. 

Every  engineer  knows  that  the  improvement  in 
steam  engine  economy  witnessed  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  clue  primarily  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing higher  steam  pressures  employed  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  compound  and  multiple-expansion  engines. 
To  be  sure,  many  mechanical  details,  such  as  valve 
gears  and  governors,  have  been  perfected;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made  is  due 


to  the  utilization  of  higher  pressures.  That  improve- 
ment, it  must  •  be  admitted,  has  probably  reached  its 
limit.  Such  is  the  increased  cost  of  building  more 
than  a  triple  or  quadruple  engine,  that  the  very  slight 
increase  in  economy  produced  by  an  additional  cylinder 
hardly  proves  remunerative.  Moreover,  certain  limita- 
tions have  been  imposed  by  boiler  design,  limitations 
which  have  prevented  the  attainment  of  pressures 
greater  than  250  pounds. 

It  is  because  the  present  system  of  steam  engineer- 
ing is  incapable  of  any  great  advancement  that  we  may 
expect  a  more  general  return  to  the  use  of  the  super- 
heater. We  use  the  word  "return"  advisedly;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  the  general  impression  among  engineers, 
the  employment  of  superheated  steam  dates  back  very 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  As  far  back  as  1828 
a  certain  Capt.  McGregor,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  record  established  by  a  rival  Cornish  engine,  whose 
cylinders  had  been  insulated  with  sawdust,  constructed 
a  jacket  of  brick  around  the  cylinder  of  his  engine  and 
the  steam  pipe,  with  an  air  space  between  the  brick- 
work and  the  iron.  In  the  open  space  he  built  a  fire; 
and  by  the  heat  generated  he  increased  the  duty  of 
his  engine  from  41,000,000  to  63,000,000  foot-pounds 
per  bushel  (86  pounds)  of  coal.  The  great  Richard 
Trevethick  himself  made  many  an  interesting  experi- 
ment, which  convincingly  proved,  to  him  at  least,  the 
great  reduction  in  coal  consumption  to  be  effected  by 
the  utilization  of  superheated  steam.  Every  great  en- 
gineer has,  at  some  time,  conducted  experiments  of 
more  or  less  value.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Ericsson, 
Hirn,  Isherwood  and  Faraday  were  able  to  show  an 
increase  in  economy  varying  from  -20  to  27  per  cent. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  impetus  given  by  their  researches 
that  superheated  steam  was  very  widely  introduced  in 
ma.'ine  engineering  in  the  two  decades  extending  from 
1850  to  1870,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  great  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  lubrication,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  material  of  which  the  superheaters 
were  made  was  unable  to  withstand  intense  heat  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  lubricant  of  those  early  days 
consisted,  not  of  our  present  mineral  oils,  but  of  ani- 
mal fats,  which  obviously  were  anything  but  commend- 
able lubricating  agents.  But  even  animal  oils  proved 
of  sufficient  service  with  the  low  pressure  of  50  pounds 
and  the  temperature  of  100  deg.  Fah.  given  to  the 
superheated  steam  of  that  day.  It  was  when  the  high- 
pressure,  compound  engine  was  introduced,  that  the 
development  of  the  superheater  was  checked.  The 
greater  economy  of  the  new  engine,  compared  with  the 
low-pressure,  single-expansion  machines  that  had  been 
theretofore  used,  the  consequent  saving  of  cpace  and 
weight,  both  of  them  important  on  shipboard,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  temperature  in  superheating  the  steam 
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to  a  point  at  which  the  difficulties  of  lubrication  were 
overcome — all  these  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  old-time  low-pressure,  superheated  steam  engine. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  James  Watt,  engineers  have 
realized  that  the  principal  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  steam 
engine  is  due  to  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylin- 
ders. Assuredly,  the  most  obvious  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  is  to  superheat  the  steam.  This,  more- 
over, would  be  one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  economy  of  the  steam  engine,  still  lamentably 
low,  despite  the  progress  of  recent  years.  To  those  who 
arc  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  steam  engineer- 
ing in  the  past  century  may  be  commended  a  paper  by 
Prof.  Storm  Bull,  recently  read  before  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  and  npblished  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Supplement,  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
with  a  fullness  that  cannot  here  be  emulated. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  improvement  of  the 
superheated  steam  engine  has  been  undertaken  chiefly 
in  Germany.  Many  readers  will  doubtless  recall  the 
astonishing  results  obtained  about  nine  years  ago  by 
Schmidt  with  a  boiler  and  engine  of  his  own  design — 
results  which  showed  that  with  superheated  steam  a 
consumption  of  steam  of  only  10.4  pounds  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  was  possible,  and  that  the  amount  of 
coal  used  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  could  be 
reduced  to  1.3  pounds.  Schroeter  has  lateky  published 
results  of  equally  interesting  tests  of  a  250-horse-power 
steam  engine.  The  difficulties  which  were  encountered 
many  years  ago  in  the  construction  of  superheaters 
that  would  not  readily  wear  out  have  in  a  large  measure 
been  overcome.  The  problem  of  lubrication  has  also 
been  solved  with  the  introduction  of  suitable  mineral 
oils.  With  these  technical  advancements,  therefore, 
the  outlook  for  the  superheated  steam  engine  is  cer- 
tainly bright. 

Neutral  Wool  Fats. 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  put  upon  the 
market  a  product  which  is  attracting  to  itself  more 
and  more  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  fat  indus- 
try and  its  kindred  branches.  And  not  without  reason 
is  this  true,  for  this  new  product  represents  the  oil 
that  exudes  from  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  sheep 
and  completely  saturates  the  fleece,  and  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  neutral  wool  fat. 

Having  been  relieved  from  soap,  water  and  dirt,  it 
appears  in  commerce,  technically  free  from  fatty  acids, 
and  absolutely  free  from  mineral  acids.  There  are  sev- 
eral grades  of  it  known  to  the  trade  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  color. 

Neutral  wool  fats  differ  from  vegetable  and  mineral 
fats  in  that  the  fatty  acids  which  they  contain  are  not 


combined  with  glycei'ine,  but  cholesterine  and  the  so- 
called  fat-alcohols.  This  combination  renders  them 
much  more  stable  in  their  resistance  to  the  influence 
of  heat,  air  and  light  than  are  the  other  fats  from 
mineral  or  vegetable  sources.  Even  exposure  to  at- 
mospheric changes  during  extended  intervals  have 
failed  to  cause  any  alteration  in  their  character,  and 
when  compared  with  glycerides  or  glycerine  fats  they 
disclose  no  increase  in  the  formation  of  acids  or  any 
inclination  to  become  rancid. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  these  neutral  wool  fats  is  their  great  power  of  re- 
sisting the  effects  of  alkalies  and  caustic  alkaline 
earths. 

For  this  reason  they  are,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
non-saponifying.  Only  under  pressure  or  exposure  to 
great  degrees  of  heat  may  even  partial  saponification 
be  attained.  Moreover,  when  thinned  down  or  diluted 
neither  hydrochloric  nor  sulphuric  acid  has  any  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  these  fats.  They  mix  easily  with 
water,  and  are  capable  of  taking  up  half  their  weight 
of  water  comfortably,  and  of  holding  it  continuously; 
a  peculiarity  which  is  of  value  when  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  incorporating  larger  masses  of  the  fluid. 

In  general  the  neutral  wool  fats  are  capable  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  resistance  among  the  fats  and  their 
prominent  characteristics  assure  them  an  ever  increas- 
ing applicability  in  the  fat  industries. 

Besides  the  general  uses,  which  the  neutral  wool  fats 
enjoy  in  common  with  other  fats,  in  the  manufacture 
of  technical  products,  they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  on 
account  of  their  special  properties,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  stuffing  box  lubricants  and  other  kinds  of  pack- 
ing as  a  substitute,  partial  or  entire,  for  tallow,  vase- 
line or  paraffine  in  the  shape  of  additions  to  fats  re- 
quiring a  certain  consistency,  and  so  forth.  On  ac- 
count, too,  of  their  high  degree  of  viscosity,  as  well  as 
their  flashing  point  (260  deg.  C),  they  form  suitable 
additions  to  machine  and  cylinder  oils. 

Peculiarly  adapted  are  they  for  the  preservation  of 
nvetslSj  wood  or  any  kind  of  material  against  the  dis- 
integrating influences  of  the  weather,  and  chiefly  so 
by  reason  of  their  own  inherent  power  of  resisting  at- 
mospheric changes  and  their  effects.  Thus  we  see  these 
fats  advantageously  applied  either  alone,  mixed  with  a 
dryer,  or  added  to  other  fats  and  oils,  in  the  formation 
of  points  for  covering  metals;  furthermore,  they  are 
used  for  impregnating  ropes  and  cordage  after  the 
manner  of  tar,  also  in  the  fabrication  of  cables  and 
accumulators  in  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  roof 
paper  and  insulating  materials. 

They  serve  as  paints  or  impregnating  material  for 
door  sills  and  flooring;  mixed  with  drying  oils,  or  with 
a  siccative  and  dissolved  in  some  fat  solvent,  they  con- 
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stitute  an  excellent  water-proofing  for  walls,  which  are 
compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  continuous  storms. 

Their  ability  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  alkalies, 
acids  and  other  chemicals  make  their  application  profit- 
able Avherever  iron,  wood  or  masonry  is  to  be  protected 
against  the  corrosive  influence  of  liquids  and  acid 
fumes,  wherever  it  is  important  that,  in  the  simulta- 
neous presence  of  both  fats  and  alkalies ■  or  alkaline 
earths,  saponification  should  be  avoided,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  saturating  vats  of  a  sugar  refinery,  in 
the  vacuum  pans  where  alkaline  liquids  are  condensed 
to  prevent  foaming,  and  in  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture where  fats  and  chemicals  are  employed  side  by 
side. 

In  the  shape  of  cholesterine  compounds  the  neutral 
wool  fats  form  the  natural  protecting  oil  for  the  skin 
and,  as  a  consequence,  are  wonderfully  well  adapted, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  tallow  and  train- 
oil,  for  the  greasing  of  skins  in  the  tannery  or  leather 
dressing  establishments,  as  an  addition  to  degras.  in 
the  belting  department  for  the  preservation  of  driving- 
belts,  or  for  the  preparation  of  hoof  fats  and  salves  of 
all  kinds  in  veterinary  science. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  there  is  scarcely 
another  fat  which  possesses  such  a  many-sided  applica- 
tion, and  yet  what  we  have  given  is  far  from  detailing 
all  its  opportunities.  Industries  not  even  hinted  at 
here,  for  example,  rubber,  rust-preventative,  the  manu- 
facture of  aniline  colors,  may  one  and  all  make  advan- 
tageous use  of  these  fats.  —  Chemisette  Eevue;  Oil. 
Paint  &  Drug  Eeporter. 


75he  Romance  of  Light. 

There  are  few  objects  in  daily  use  about  which  we 
stop  to  ask  how  they  came  to  us,  and  through  what 
stages  of  development  they  passed  before-  arriving  at 
that  perfection  which  we  now  enjoy.  Should  we  turn  a 
retrospective  eye  toward  "those  good  old  times."  we 
should  be  amazed  at  the  slow  steps  of  progress  and  the 
almost  infinite  struggles  through  which  inventions  came 
into  acceptance. 

The  connection  between  a  burning  fagot  and  an  elec- 
trolier may  seem  remote,  but  every  link  in  the  chain 
is  perfect.  From  the  smoky  rays  of  the  first  flaring 
brand  of  the  cave-dweller,  to  the  electric  light,  filling 
the  most  spacious  halls  with  its  glory  and  making  the 
streets  of  our  cities  luminous  as  the  day,  the  way  has 
.been  paved  with  human  effort  and  illumined  by  human 
genius. 

The  pine  torch  was  no  doubt  coeval  with  fire  in  the 
hands  of  men.  The  resinous  knot  was  the  first  step 
in  artificial  illumination.  Its  use  is  found  in  every 
savage  tribe  and  nation,  while  it  is  a  necessity  in  the 


lives  of  all  first  settlers  in  new  countries.  When  the 
nineteenth  century  dawned,  the  children  of  America 
were  learning  to  read  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  and 
the  crackling  of  logs  of  an  open  fire-place;  so  closely 
are  we  related  to  what  may  seem  the  remote  past. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  world  groped  on  to 
the  thirteenth  century  without  discovering  even  the 
tallow  candle;  yet  so  it  is.  The  expression  that  "man- 
kind was  plunged  in  darkness  during  the  early  ages"  is 
true  in  every  sense.  It  was  perhaps  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  a  bit  of  fat  of  some  slain  animal  that  sug- 
gested its  use  as  a  luminant,  while  the  hollow  shell 
from  the  sea,  a  concave  rock,  or  a  mold  of  sun-baked 
elay  held  the  fat,  which  was  burned  by  placing  a  rush 
in  the  fat,  with  the  lighted  end  "projecting  over  the 
edge  of  the  rude  dish.  Step  by  step  the  lamp  was 
fashioned  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  though  barely  a  joy 
forever.  Thus  came  the  first  improvement  in  the  art 
of  domestic  illumination. 

Admirable  specimens  of  lamps  in  terra  cotta,  in 
stone,  in  brass,  and  in  bronze  have  been  found  on  sites 
of  Hebrew  cities  and  in  the  temples  of  Hindustan. 
From  the  tombs  of  Egypt;  from  the  tumuli  of  Assyria 
and  ancient  lettered  Babylon;  from  the  opened  graves 
of-  Chaldean  sages,  come  examples  of  household  lamps, 
revealing  a  general  use  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  procession  of 
lamps,  as  a  scene  of  imposing  magnificence,  and  Homer 
sings  of  a  torch  borne  upon  a  staff,  its  flame  no  doubt 
feeding  upon  the  wax  from  the  wild  honey,  and  the 
resinous  gums  of  the  forest  trees,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christ. 

So,  from  the  fat  of  slain  animals,  the  resinous  pro- 
ducts of  the  forest  trees,  and  the  wax  of  the  wild  bee 
came  those  lights  which  gleamed  upon  fair  women  and 
brave  men  at  Belshazzar's  feasts,  the  revels  of  Dives  and 
the  grand  balls  given  by  the  first  Napoleon  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuilleries. 

When  men  discovered  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from 
the  olive  and  other  vegetable  sources  the  use  of  the 
lamp  became  very  general  among' the  wealthy  and  noble. 
Only  they  could  enjoy  the  less  offensive  methods.  Lamps 
Avrought  in  cunning  form  of  marble,  silver,  and  gold 
were  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  inlaid  with  curi- 
ous handicraft  and  artistic  workmanship  indicate  a  high 
position  for  this  method  of  illumination.  Even  the 
terra-cotta  specimens,  used  in  cottages,  are  graceful  in 
shape  with  an  elegance  of  finish  which  no  art  of  modern 
times  can  surpass. 

Beautiful  as  indeed  they  were,  of  how  little  practical 

use !    An  eighteen-penny  lantern  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

.  tury,  with  its  tin  reflector  and  its  bullseye  of  third-rate 

glass,  diffused  a  better  light  than  any  lamp  of  Eome 

or  Greece  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  glory. 
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As  they  knew  no  method  for  refining  oil,  they  made 
it  a  luxury  by  mixing  with  it  the  perfumes  of  the  rose 
and  of  sandal  wood.  Although  detracting  from  its  burn- 
ing properties,  the  fragrance  was  supposed  to  compen- 
sate for  diminished  light.  The  flame  emitted  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  smoke,  and  fluttering  in  the  slightest 
breeze  spluttered  out  altogether  in  a  gust  of  wind.  At 
the  end  of  an  evening  conference  a  party  of  noble  Ro- 
mans would  resemble  a  congregation  of  chimney  sweeps. 
From  Rome  the  oil  lamp  passed  successively  into 
Germany.  Gaul,  anil  Britain.  In  these  countries,  torches, 
rushes  dipped  in  grease  and  a  very  odorous  fish  oil 
were  the  methods  of  artificial  lighting  until  the  Roman 
conquest.  The  rush-light  of  that  day  consisted  in  a 
notched  wooden  stick  set  in  a  wooden  base.  Stalks  of 
the  rush  were  peeled  to  the  pith  save  for  one  strand 
of  husk,  and  passed  through  hot  grease.  Sometimes 
three  or  more  were  twisted  together  and  when  cold 
were  placed  in  a  notch  of  the  standard,  to  be  pushed 
up  when  the  fire  neared  the  wood.  It  emitted  a  strong 
flame  and  a  similar  odor.  You  may  make  one  of  these, 
and  enjoy  for  an  hour  the  ancient  light  of  Britain 
and  that  which  to  this  day  dispels  the  gloom  of  night 
in  remote  Irish  cabins.  The  candle  of  the  common 
people  was  the  rush-light  of  our  ancestors.  It  burned 
where  candles  made  from  wax  were  too  dear  and  be- 
fore Chevreul  and  others  found  a  way  to  refine  a  cheap- 
candle  grease  from  the  fat  of  animals. 

The  Picts  and  Scots,  the  Danes  and  the  tribes  of 
Scandinavia  had  not  advanced  to  the  use  of  the  rush- 
light at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  When  torches'  were 
necessary  they  stuck  a  bit  of  wood  into  the  body  of 
some  fat  bird,  and  supporting  the  stench  as  best  they 
could,  allowed  this  dismal  sort  of  a  candle  to  burn  until 
the  bird  became  a  cinder. 

The  lamp  as  brought  from  Rome  continued  in  use 
without  being  greatly  modified  until  well  into  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  invention  of  candles  made  an 
artificial  light  of  comfort  to  those  who  could  afford  it. 
The  curfew  bell  which  tolled  at  eight  o'clock  was  no 
hardship  to  our  ancestors,  considering  the  badness  of 
the  lamps  which  lighted  their  houses  or  hovels  as  the 
case  might  be.  Through  all  the  mediaeval  ages,  men 
were  supposed  to  rise  at  daylight  and  retire  soon  after 
the  sun  had  set. 

The  first  step  toward  the  use  of  the  modern  candle 
was  the  invention  of  a  tallow  torch  which  came  into 
use  about  the  last  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  re- 
mained in  use  for  about  a  hundred  years  when  the 
tallow  candle  either  dipped  Or  molded  made  its  ap- 
pearance, much  as  it  now  exists.  The  haughty  barons 
who  forced  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  at 
Runnymede  would  have  considered  a  bundle  of  tallow- 
dips  of  almost  as  great  value  as  the  rights  which  thev 


wrung  from  the  unwilling  hand  of  their  sovereign.  To 
have  stolen  one  from  the  kitchen  table  would  have  in- 
curred the  noose  without  hope  of  pardon.  Not  until 
the  fifteenth  century  were  the  burgesses  and  trades  peo- 
ple able  to  purchase  a  tallow  candle.  At  the  opening  of 
the.  nineteenth  century  they  were  sold  singly  for  about 
twelve  cents'  each. 

Flax  being  the  wick,  they  burned  rapidly.  Cotton 
was- more  expensive  than  silk  and  to  use  it  for  wicks 
was  extravagant  folly.  Three  pounds  sterling  was  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Tapers  made  of  wax  had  been  in  use  in  churches 
since  the  ninth  century,  but  no  one  ever  dreamed  of 
using  so  expensive  and  sacred  an  article  for  domestic 
purposes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  were  timidly  introduced  in  a  few  palaces,  and  the 
homes  of  great  noblemen.  To  offer  a  wax  taper  at  a 
shrine  was  a  princely  gift,  and  absolution  followed  the 
presentation  of  a  taper  weighing  one  pound.  To  vow 
a  taper  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was  like  vowing  a  hundred 
doves  to  Venus  or  a  heifer  to  Juno.  At  a  cost  of  four 
hundred  crowns  in  gold,  King  Henry  sent  two  wax  tap- 
ers weighing  twenty  pounds  each  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 
hoping  thereby  to  appease  the  great  primate  of  Canter- 
bury. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  a  ton  of  bronze  slowly  swings 
from  the  lofty  dome.  A  keen-eyed  student  watches 
its  regular  oscillations  as  its  hundred  wax  tapers  flash 
upon  a  thousand  worshippers  engaged  in  evening 
prayer.  The  great  candelabrum,  almost  a  world's  won- 
der at  the  time,  was  weaving  a  message  of  light  in  Gal- 
ileo's brain,  and  from  the  cathedral  he  went  away  to 
startle  the  world  with  the  story  of  its  motion  and  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  pendulum  as  a  means  for  meas- 
uring time.  Still  swings  the  chandelier  under  the  ca- 
thedral's' dome',  with  the  same  potent  motion  as  when 
its  flashing  lights  taught  the  old  astronomer  the  deeper 
story  of  the  world's  life. 

In  the  year  of  150D  a  few  enterprising  chandlers  con- 
ceived the  idea  'of  mixing  animal  fat  with  the  wax. 
but  the  deceit  being  discovered  the  king  by  royal  edict 
debarred  every  chandler  of  the  realm  from  making  and 
offering  'for  sale  any  mixed  substance  or  composite 
article,  in  the  place  of  wax. 

It  was  no  doubt  after  seeing  on  his  grocery  bill  that 
he  was  paying  36  shillings  a  dozen  for  candles  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  year  1654  blew  out  one  of  the 
two  candles  on  his  wife's  work  table,  on  the  ground  of 
unnecessary  extravagance.  Louis  XV.  complained  that 
he  could  keep  a  regiment,  music  and  all.  with  what 
was  -pent  in  lighting  the  palace  at  Versailles.  It  is 
related  of  Voltaire,  that,  when  dissatisfied  with  the 
salary  afforded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  he  used  to  put 
in  his  pocket  the  wax  candle  ends  of  his  royal  master, 
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and  from  them  turned  quite  a.  pretty  penny.  The  cost 
of  lighting  the  Tuilleries  under  the  first  Napoleon  with 
wax  candles  was  about  what  it  would  be  were  the  elec- 
tric lamps  of  the  present  da)'  employed — namely,  $4,000 
per  annum.  When  the  Emperor  was  giving  magnificent 
fetes  at  Dresden  he  often  spent  six  hundred  dollars 
for  the  wax  candles  of  a  single  night's  carousal. 

When,  however,  wax  and  tallow  had  been  sufficiently 
cheapened  to  allow  their  use  in  drawing  rooms  and  bou- 
doirs, the  oil  lamp  and  the  rush  light  were  relegated 
to  the  parlors  and  kitchens.  No  room  in  which  costly 
paintings  and  gilded  furnishings  began  to  exhibit  ele- 
gance and  refinement  could  tolerate  the  smoky  and 
greasy  contrivances  which  remained  without  improve- 
ment through  the  centuries. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
number  of  lamps  increased  among  the  poorer  classes, 
owing  to  the  invention  of  Colza  oil.  The  new  liquid 
was  far  cheaper  than  the  olive  oil  used  in'  France  and 
Italy  or  the  whale  oil  of  England  and  America.  Not 
till  then  began  the  processes  of  lamp  regeneration.  It 
was  in  1783  that  an  enthusiastic  and  radical  reformer, 
one  Argand,  discovered  a  lamp  which  consumed  its  own 
smoke  and  most  of  the  odor.  By  admitting  oxygen  to 
both  sides  of  a  fiat  flame  he  increased  the  light  so  that 
a  shade  became  necessary.  The  new  lamp  was  at  once 
popular  in  France  and  England.  When  improved  by  a 
convex  reflector  placed  behind  the  flame,  the  light  was 
rendered  too  dazzling  for  an  ordinary  room. 

Fred  and  Phillipe  Girard  improved  this  lamp,  placed 
the  reservoir  for  oil  below  the  wick ;  softened  the  glare 
by  the  use  of  whitened  glass,  giving  the  first  effect  of 
beauty  to  artificial  light.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  lamp  devised  by  the 
brothers  Girard  took  place  in  London  at  a  party  given 
by  the  Duchess  du  Barry,  then  in  exile.  Josephine, 
hearing  that  it  was  enthusiastically  admired,  and  jeal- 
ous that  it  was  not  first  seen  at  her  soirees,  ordered 
the  brothers  to  bring  a  lamp  at  once  to  the  palace. 
The  significance  of  this  circumstance  is  little  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  lamp  presented  by  the  brothers  to  the 
Empress  was  decorated  by  a  young  and  obscure  artist, 
struggling  for  bread,  to  be  later  known  throughout  the 
world  as  Jean  Auguste  Ingres. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1621 
they  adopted  the  Indian's  method  for  light  and  used 
the  pine  knots,  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  virgin 
forests.  No  doubt  the  pitchy  drippings  of  these  knots 
were  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  cleanly  housewife, 
and  the  candle  when  it  came  was  greatly  prized.  Cattle 
were  not  introduced  into  the  colony  until  about  eleven 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  "Mayflower,"  up  to  which 
time  candles  were  unknown,  except  when  imported  at 
rare  intervals.  Elliot  translated  the  Bible  by  a  splutter- 
ing, smoky  torch.     New  England  literature  was  spat- 


tered by  the  dripping  flame  and  clouded,  perhaps,  by 
the  odorous  smoke. 

There  is  a  long  step  between  the  torch  of  the  fathers, 
still  in  use  at  the  opening  of-  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  electric  searchlight,  of  which  it  was  the  humble 
progenitor. 

The  forerunner  of  the  street  light  was  the  basket 
torch,,  fastened  to  a  building  at  a  street  corner,  or 
later  swung  by  a  chain  across  the  street.  This  basket 
filled  with  pitch  pine  knots  made  the  place  quite  light. 
Such  a  basket,  but  of  enormous  proportions,  was  swung 
from  a  crane  at  the  top  of  a  high  place  in  Boston,  and 
gave  the  name  to  Beacon  Hill. 

In  the  year  1660  candle  making  became  quite  -com- 
mon with  the  pilgrim  housewife.  Tallow  was  not  plen- 
ty, so  the  fat  of  the  bear  and  deer  was  added  to  the 
tallow,  increasing  the  light  but  softening  the  candle, 
making  it  less  durable.  The  method  visually  employed 
was  dipping,  with  a  few  molded  candles  for  "company." 
To  clip,  a  number  of  wicks  were  placed  upon  the  sticks 
a  sufficient  distance  apart,  the  wick  suspended  verti- 
cally. These  wicks  were  dipped  or  carefully  lowered 
into  a  pot  of  hot  tallow  on  a  cold  day.  Tallow  would 
adhere  and  quickly  cool.  This  repeated  until  the  proper 
size  was  reached  secured  the  "taller  dip"  of  the 
"mothers." 

Not  alone  was  the  oil  from  the  sperm  whale  used  as 
an  illuminant,  but  the  fatty  substance  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  fish  was  discovered  to  be  most  excellent 
for  candles,  being  more  costly,  but  of  greater  power. 
Inclosed  in  little  square  lanterns  "spermaceti"  candles 
lighted  the  streets  of  Boston,  were  suspended  over  the 
front  doors  of  the  wealthy,  and  adorned  the  front  halls 
of  elegant  mansions.  That  which  gave  happiness  to 
the  young  eyes  of  "Dorothy  Q.,"  the  grandmother  of 
the  genial  "Autocrat  of.  the  Breakfast  Table,"  is  still 
in  existence. 

Not  until  about  1830  did  our  fathers  have  a  match 
to  carry  in  their  pocket.  Up  to  that  time  they  must 
light  their  pipe  with  an  ember  or  by  the  tinder  box. 
Should  the  fire  of  the  hearth  go  out  he  must  revive  it 
by  steel  and  flint  or  make  a  hurried  trip  to  the  neigh- 
bor's to  secure  his  fire.  At  an  early  hour  on  a  cold 
morning  this  was  no  pastime. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  last  century,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  writing  from  London,  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh, 
said:  "There  is  a  fool  here  who  is  trying  to  light  the 
city  with  smoke." 

Sir  Walter's  "smoke"  was  not  a  human  invention. 
It  was  a  product  of  nature's  laboratory.  Accumulations 
of  gas  from  coal  beds  found  their  way  to  the  surface, 
and  being  highly  inflammable  attracted  the  attention  of 
men  who  erected  altars  over  them,  and  their  perpetual 
fires  were  dedicated  to  the  gods.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  armies  at  Platea,  two  victorious  generals, 
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Pausanius  and  Aristides,  were  directed  by  the  Oracle 
"  to  build  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  and  to  offer  no  sacrifice 
thereon  until  they  had  extinguished  every  altar  fire  in 
the  country,  polluted  by  the  Persians,  and  had  relighted 
them  with  the  sacred  fire  from  Delphi.  It  would  be 
natural  to  expect  men  of  science  to  imitate  a  process 
of  nature  which  held  such  promise.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  Chinese  have  speculated  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  natural  gas  which  has  escaped  abundantly  from 
the  earth  in  several  provinces. 

In  1726  Dr.  Hales  informed  chemists  that  by  dis- 
tilling a  few  grains  of  coal,  he  had  obtained  an  equal 
number  of  cubic  inches  of  "inflammable  air,"  and  that, 
if  attempted  on  a  large  scale  millions  upon  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  that  valuable  substance  could  be  made, 
and  conveyed  unseen  along  the  highways  of  the  land, 
and  become  the  means  for  obtaining  perpetual  day.    In 
1813  Sir  Walter's  "smoke"  was  burned  on  Westminster 
Bridge  in  London,  and  one  year  later  the  streets  of  St. 
Margarets,  Westminster,  enjoyed  illumination  from  gas, 
it  being  the  first  parish  contracting  for  such  a  luxury. 
The   common    kerosene   lamp,    with   its   chimney   of 
glass,  its  varied  forms  of  beauty,  its  shades  modified 
to  every  grade  of  vision  and  of  taste,  suggests  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  light.     The  oil.  natural,  cheap-,  brilliant, 
and  volatile,  was  long  known  to  civilized  humanity  as 
a  crude  outflow  from  the  earth.     It  was  not  until  about 
1845  that  the  iridescent  scum  seen  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  stream  near  Pittsburg  suggested  to  thought- 
ful men  to   dig  for  a  greater  supply.     Indians  came 
from  a  distance  and  soaked  it  from  the  water  with  their 
blankets  which  they  wrung  out  into  vessels  in  order  to 
secure  a  quantity  for  some  secret  purpose.     When  the 
American  found   it  he  was  rich  beyond   computation, 
at  the  same  time  providing  at  a  small  cost  the  best  fuel 
and  the  cheapest  light  for  the  common  people.     It  was 
not  until  I860  that  it  passed  into  common  use.     Since 
that  time  it  has  driven  every  form  of  wax,  grease,  fluid, 
camphene,  and  whale-oil  lamps  from  the  common  use 
of  mankind. 

From  the  clouds  overhead,  lowering  along  the  hori- 
zon as  the  sun  goes  down,  Franklin  and  Edison  have 
drawn  the  electric  fire  and  in  our  chambers  darkness 
is  unknown.  All  the  way  from  the  pine  knot  to  a 
nightless  day  has  been  won  from  the  darkness  in  the 
lifetime  of  one  man  and  he  but  just  reaching  the  cen- 
tury point. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Light. 

— Fred.  Hovey  Allen,  in  Scientific  American. 


Frayed  Foote  —  There's  one  good  thing  about  this 
"Packingtown"  strike. 

Plodding  Pete— -Wot's  dat? 

Frayed  Foote  —  It's  making  soap  scarce  an'  high 
priced. 


Ceylon  Cocoanut  Oil  Industry. 

In  the  history  of  the  cocoanut  in  Ceylon  there  are  no 
records,  so   far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  great  boom  or  a 
great  reaction  in  the  value  of  cocoanut  property,  such  as 
have  to  be  recorded  in  connection  with  coffee,  cinchona, 
and  tea.     For  present  purposes  we  need  not  go  further 
back  than,  say  1880.  which  gives  us  practically  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  work  upon.    Up  till  the  year  1885  cocoa- 
nut  oil  was  shipped  from  Ceylon  by  sailing  vessels  to 
London  and  Few  York,  shipments  being  almost  entirely 
confined  to  these  two  ports.     From  1885  oil  for  Lon- 
don was  gradually  diverted  from  sailing  ships  to  steam- 
ers, but  for  years  afterwards  shipments  for  New  York 
continued  to  go  by  sailing  vessels  only.     Up  till  about 
1890  London  and  New  York  controlled  the  oil  market, 
but  from  that  year  it  will  be  noticed  that  shipment  to 
the  Continent  began  to  increase,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
growth  in  regular  steam  communication  between  Ceylon 
and  Continental  ports;  but  the  increase  in  the  export 
of  oil  to  the  Continent  is  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  increase  in  the  export  of  copra,     On  the  Continent 
cocoanut  oil  as  shipped  from  Ceylon  comes  into  com- 
petition with  oil  made  there  from  Manila,  Java,  Singa- 
pore, and  other  sources.     During  the  past  three  years 
the  competition  to  obtain  Ceylon  copra  by  Continental 
crushers  has,  it  is  said,  acted  adversely  to  our  local  oil 
industry.     We  have  no  figures  to  enable  us  to  say  how 
far  this  is  true,  but  we  believe  prices  of  copra  in  Colom- 
bo, during  the  past  eight  years,  have  ruled  higher  pro- 
portionately than  those  of  cocoanut  oil.    It  would  indeed 
be  a  serious  matter  if  our  local  oil  industry  was  to  be 
crippled  owing  to  Continental  copra  crushers  being  able 
to  permanently  pay  more  for  our  copra  than  the  local 
oil  mills.     If  the  duty  on  cocoanut  oil  on  the  Continent 
is  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  crushers  there  paying  high 
prices  here  for  copra  then  the  local  industry  does  not 
stand  in  as  enviable  a  position  as  we  should  wish  it,  and 
it  might  be  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  retalia- 
tion by  an  extra  duty  in  Ceylon  on  Continental  goods 
from  those  countries  where  there  is  a  duty  on  cocanut 
oil.    This  view  of  the  question  appeals  to  us  as  Tve  should 
be  sorry  to  think  our  oil  industry  was  likely  to  go  down. 
We  must,  however,  consider  what  is  best  for  the  islands 
generally.    Has  the  Cocoanut  Planter  suffered  or  has  he 
benefited   by   a   proportionately   higher   export   of   his 
produce  as  copra  in  place  of  oil?     From  inquiries  we 
conclude  that  the  return  to  the  estate  has  been  much 
higher  when  there  is  a  large  export  of  copra.     From  the 
view  therefore  of  the  investor  in  cocoanut  land  a  strong- 
demand  for  copra  for  export  appears  desirable.     The 
position  therefore  is  as  follows : — The  local  oil  industry 
is  curtailed,  owing  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  copra  for 
export.     This  leads  to  a  reduction  in  labour,  employed 
locally  in  our  oil  mills,  which  we  should  regret  to  learn 
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was  likely  to  be  permanent,  as  it  no  doubt  would  mater- 
ially reduce  the  return  on  capital  invested  in  the  oil 
mills.  Against  this  we  have  the  Cocoanut  Planter  re- 
ceiving better  returns  owing  to  the  increased  export  of 
copra..  Whose  interests  call  for  first  consideration? 
The  proprietor  of  the  estate  or  the  local  oil  mills?  If 
by  an  increased  duty  on  our  oil  we  could  see  prices  of 
oil  in  Ceylon  move  up  or  down  more  proportionately  to 
the  supply  and  demand  for  copra,  then  there  are  many 
among  us  who  would  not  object  to  Ceylon  following  a 
policy  of  retaliation.  But  whatever  might  be  done, 
we  should  strongly  object  to  any  legislation  which  was 
at  all  likely  to  in  any  way  depreciate  the  value  of  cocoa- 
nut  properties.  Has  the  strong  demand  for  copra  for 
the  Continent  during  the  past  three  years  come  to  stay? 
Is  it  due  to  a  temporary  falling  off  in  supplies  of  copra 
from  other  countries  where  the  cocoanut  has  grown  ex- 
tensively ?  A  spell  of  three  years  is  a  long  time  for  the 
price  of  copra  to  have  ruled,  on  the  average  exceptionally 
high,  but  by  the  close  of  this  year  the  position  generally 
will,  we  believe,  be  much  clearer  than  it  is  just  now. — 
Ceylon  Standard. 


15he  Use  of  Soaps. 

Soap  of  one  sort  or  another  enters  into  the  leather 
maker's  economy  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
layman  would  suppose.  For  years  past  the  ordinary 
yellow  variety  has  been  used  for  making  various  sizes, 
compositions,  &c. ;  in  fact,  practically  all  the  leather 
finished  on  the  flesh  side  (waxed  leathers)  owe  a  great 
part  of  their  excellent  appearance  to  ordinary  soap  in 
solution.  Experience  has  shown  that  soap>  is  a  very 
useful  "filler" — in  other  words,  inherent  to  the  natural 
fibre  of  the  tanned  leather.  It  is  generally  used  in 
admixture  with  other  easily  soluble  bodies,  and  a  wax 
size  will  contain  such  ingredients  as  glue,  soap,  blue 
stone.  Teniee  turpentine,  shoemakers'  heelballs,  and  a 
variety  of  materials  depending  upon  the  fancy  of  the 
size  maker.  These  are  usually  adjded  to  a  certain 
amount  of  greasy  and  oily  matters  such  as  beeswax,  cod 
and  linseed  oil,  &c,  and  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  necessary 
in  the  proper  admixture  of  such  incongruous  ingredients. 
Generally  speaking,  soap  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
materials  worked  up  by  the  currier,  and  large  works, 
therefore,  are  pretty  good  customers  of  the  soap  maker. 
Since  the  introduction,  however,  of  the  popular  chrome 
leather,  a  big  business  has  been  done  in  specially  pre- 
pared soaps  for  the  fat-liquoring  purpose.  As  the  rdti- 
mate  result  in  chrome  leathers  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  proper  sort  of  fat-liquoring  given,  it  is  obvious 
the  chrome  tanner  when  he  finds  he  is  using  the  right 
article  is  rather  disinclined  to  change.  In  the  early 
days  of  chrome  tanning  it  was  quite  a  common  thing 
for  tanners  to  get  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  soap  from 


America;  British  manufacturers  have  now,  however, 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  particular  busi- 
ness, with  the  result  that  very  little  is  now  imported. 
It  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  a  weak  emulsion,  to- 
gether with  other  emulsifying  materials  such  as  egg- 
yolk,  neat's  foot  oil,  &c,  and  if  the  leather  is  free  from 
acid  the  whole  of  the  emulsion  should  be  absorbed. 


Removing  Stains.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  stains  should  be 
treated  as  speedily  as  possible  after  their  first  appear- 
ance. When  once  dry  they  are  more  difficult  to  remove, 
requiring  both  time  and  perseverance.  Paint  should 
be  instantly  wiped  off;  grease  on  wood,  stone  or  carpet 
should  be  congealed  before  it  has  time  to  penetrate,  by 
throwing  cold  water  over  it.  Tea,  coffee,  ink,  wine,  and 
fruit  stains  will  disappear  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  if 
they  can  be  attended  to  while  wet.  Spots  on  colored 
material  must  not  be  rubbed,  but  dabbed  over  and  over 
again  until  they  disappear.  Subbing  roughens  the'  sur- 
face and  often  leaves  a  whitened  circle  almost  as  un- 
sightly as  the  original  stain.  The  dabbing  is  best  done 
by  covering  a  finger  with  an  old  handkerchief  frequently 
changed,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  confine  the 
operation  to  the  area  of  the  stain  itself,  and  not  to  ex- 
tend the  damage  by  dampening  and  dabbing  the  sur- 
rounding material.  In  the  treatment  of  stains,  to  know 
what  you  mean  to  do,  and  to  do  it  quickly  and  neatly, 
is  more  than  half  the  battle.  We  will  take  stains  out  on 
white  washing  material  first. 

For  acids,  tie  up  a  bit  of  washing  soda  in  the  stained 
part,  make  a  lather  of  soap  and  cold  soft  water,  immerse 
the  linen,  and  boil  until  the  spot  disappears. 

For  aniline,  wet  with  acetic  acid,  apply  diluted  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  wash  out  carefully. 

Apple  and  pear  stains  may  be  removed  by  soaking 
in  paraffin  for  a  few  hours  before  washing. 

Blood,  if  fresh,  is  removed  by  soaking  for  twelve 
hours  in  cold  water,  then  washing  in  tepid  water.  If 
the  mark  remains,  cover  it  with  a  paste  made  of  cold 
water  and  .starch,  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or 
two.  Old  stains  require  iodide  of  potassium  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water. 

For  coffee  and  chocolate,  pour  soft  boiling  water 
through  the  stains,  and  while  wet  hold  in  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Fruit  stains  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  if  fresh, 
but  if  old  rub  them  on  both  sides  with  yellow  .soap, 
cover  quickly  with  cold-water  starch,  well  rubbed  in,  and 
expose  to  sun  and  air  for  three  or  four  days.  Then 
rub  off  the  mixture  and  repeat  the  process  if  necessary. 

Grass  stains  are  removed  by  alcohol. 


From  the  Western  Druggist. 
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Ink  requires  milk  for  its  removal;  the  spot  should  be 
soaked  and  gently  rubbed.  A  fresh  stain  will  disappear 
quickly,  but  an  old  one  ma\  need  soaking  in  milk  for 
twelve  hours. 

For  iron  mold,  spread  the  stained  part  on  a  pewter 
plate  set  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  rub  the  spots 
with  bruised  sorrel  leaves,  then  wash  the  article  in  soft 
warni  suds;  or  cover  the  spots  with  a  paste  made  of 
lemon  juice,  salt,  powdered  starch  and  soft  soap,  and 
expose  to  the  sunlight.  Either  process  will  be  found 
effective. 

Mildew  can  he  removed  by  the  above  paste,  or  by 
simply  wetting  the  spots,  covering  them  with  powdered 
chalk,  and  bleaching  on  the  grass. 

Paints  must  disappear  before  turpentine  and  persever- 
ance. 

Scorched  linen  can  be  restored  if  the  threads  are  not 
injured.  Peel,  sliee  and  extract  the  juice  from  two 
onions,  add  halt  a  pint  of  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of 
curd  soap,  two  ounces  of  fullers'  earth;  boil  these  well, 
and.  when  eool.  spread  over  the  scorch:  let  it  dry  on, 
and  then  wash  out  the  garment. 

Tar  stains  can  he  taken  off  with  petroleum. 

Tea  stains  yield  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  poured 
through  them  from  a  height,  or  to  glycerin. 

Wine  stains,  if  old,  treat  like  old  fruit  stains;  if  fresh, 
table  salt  spread  over  the  spots  while  wet  will  neutralize 
the  damage. 

Stains  of  which  the  cause  is  unkonwn  will  frequently 
di -appear  if  held  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire, 
or  by  dipping  them  in  sour  buttermilk  and  drying  in 
the  sun.  The  articles  should  then  be  washed  in  cold 
water,  dried,  and  the  process  repeated  several  times  in 
the  day.  The  following  bleaching  liquid  will  effectually 
remove  any  trace  that  may  still  remain  after  the  gar- 
ments have  been  through  the  laundry.  It  may  be  called 
an  instantaneous  ink  and  stain-extractor,  but  requires 
to  be  used  with  care  lest  the  fabric  suffer.  Put  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  and  a  quart  of  soft  water 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  shake  it  well.  Cork  tight- 
ly for  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  through  cotton, 
and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  acetic  acid  to  every  ounce 
of  the  mixture.  Damp  the  stain,  apply  the  extractor, 
and  wash  well  in  clear,  soft  water. 

For  the  removal  of  stains  and  spots  from  colored 
materials  and  carpets,  ammonia  takes  the  first  place. 
Almost  any  mark,  new  or  old,  will  yield  to  its  perse- 
vering use,  and  if  dabbed  on  (not  rubbed)  it  will  itself 
Leave  no  trace  of  its  use.  It  can  be  applied  to  woolens, 
cottons,  and  silks.  It  will  remove  ink  spots  from  mar- 
hie,  paper,  and  wood.  Grease  flies  before  its  applica- 
tion, and  when  diluted  with  water  spots  caused  by 
orange  or  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  are  removed  by  it 
from  the  most  delicate  materials.  For  very  nice  fabrics 
some  people  like  to  use  the  old-fashioned  javelle  water, 


to  be  obtained  from  the  chemist,  hut  ammonia,  deli- 
cately applied,  does  quite  as  well.  From  carpets,  cur- 
tains and  suits  of  clothing  it  will  remove  almost  every 
stain,  including  that  caused  by  whitewash. 

Ink  spots  are  always  the  most  difficult  to  efface. 
Take  up  as  much  of  the  ink  as  possible  with  a  spoon 
and  blotting-paper,  and  then  use  milk'  or  clear  water 
until  it  disappears,  being  careful  not  to  extend  the 
area  of  damage  done  by  rubbing  the  ink  into  the 
adjacent  material. 

Benzin  will  remove  paint  from  delicate  fabrics;  if 
it  fails,  turpentine  must  be  used,  and  the  mark  which 
it  leaves  be  effaced  by  alcohol.  If  in  the  process  of 
removing  -tains  the  color  departs  from  the  material, 
it  can  generally  be  restored  by  dabbing  with  chloro- 
form. 


Canadian  Tariff  on  Tanners*  Soaps 
and  Oils. 

With  the  competition  of  their  powerful  American 
neighhors  'to  meet,  is  it  not  natural  the  Canadian  tan- 
ners are  rather  keen  on  getting  their  raw  materials  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  success  of  the  Yankee  in  cap- 
turing the  markets  of  the  world  with  his  light  chrome 
leather  has  lately  roused  the  ambition  of  the  leather 
manufacturers  of  the  Dominion,  who  are  already  trying 
to  get  a  share  of  the  British  market  in  glace  leathers. 
In  this  particular  industry  a  great  quantity  of  glycerine, 
soft  soap,  and  neatsfoot  oil  are  used,  and  representations 
have  been  made  in  influential  quarters  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  tanner  to  get  these 
materials  placed  on  the  free  list,  A  Canadian  authority, 
in  discussing,  the  proposal,  says  that  soft  soap  is  pro- 
duced in  Canada,  hut  it  is  alleged  that  the  quality  is 
poor,  although  some  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
native  product.  A  trade  journal  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  good  brand  of  soap  can- 
not be  made  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  agitate  for  a  first-class  article  rather  than  the  aboli- 
tion of  duty  in  this  case.  The  journal  alluded  to  sig- 
nificantly adds  that,  one  Canadian  industry  has  the 
same  right  to  protection  as  another,  and  soap  making  is 
a  Canadian  industry. 


"My  wife  sent  $2  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  of 
a  sure  method  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  fat."    ■ 
"And  did  she  get  the  desired  information?''' 
"Well,  she  got  a  reply  telling  her  to  sell  it  to  the 
soap  man." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Mrs.  De  Neat — It  -cons  to  me  that,  for  a  man  who 
claims  to  deserve  charity,  you  have  a  very  red  nose. 

Moldy  Miek — Yes.  mum;  the  cheap  soaps  that  us 
poor  people  use  is  very  hard  on  the  complexion,  mum. 
—London  Tit-Bits. 
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Appraiser's  Decisions. 

SYNTHETIC    ESSENTIAL    OILS    FKEE. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  sustained  the 
protests  in  ten  cases  by  Fritzsche  Bros,  and  in  two  cases 
by  Lingerer  &  Co..  against  the  classification  of  artificial 
oils  of  cassia,  rose  and  jasmin  as  chemical  compounds 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent.  They  are  admitted  free  as 
essential  oils.  Eight  cases  covering  importations  of 
"oil  of  cassia,  Schimmel  &  Co."  and  "oil  of  rose,  artifi- 
cial," by  Fritzsche  Bros,  from  July  9,  1903,  and  May 
23,  1904,  were  the  subject  of  one  decision  by  the  board. 
The  merchandise  in  question  was  found  to  be  identical 
with  that  which  was  the  subject  of  previous  decisions 
in  favor  of  the  same  protestants  in  January  and  June 
of  this  year.  The  other  ruling,  based  on  protests  by 
Fritzsche  Bros,  and  Ungerer  &  Co.  on  importations  of 
artificial  oils  of  rose  and  jasmin,  cited  the  same  author- 
ity for  admitting  the  oil  of  rose  free  and  quoted. 

ALCOHOL  TAXED  IN   ALCOHOLIC  PERFUMERY. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  overruled  the 
protest  of  Park  &  Tilford,  of  this  city,  on  an  importa- 
tion of  alcoholic  perfumery.  The  decision  was  based  on 
a  previous  ruling  of  April  6  last,  in  which  the  same 
firm  was  interested,  and  which  covered  practically  the 
same  points  at  issue.  The  appraiser,  in  ascertaining  the 
market  value  of  the  goods  in  France,  added  the  French 
general  internal  revenue  tax  imposed  on  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  merchandise  as  a  part  of  the  market  value 
of  the  same.  The  importers  claimed  that  this  tax  was 
improperly  added,  and  constituted  no  proper  part  of  the 
dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise.  This  latter  decision 
was  based  on  a  similar  one  made  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  on  Dec.  14,  1903. 


15he  Difference  Between  Firemen. 

The  man  who  shovels  the  coal  into  the  furnace  is  the 
fellow  who  can  increase  or  decrease  the  coal  output  of 
the  boiler  house.  And  yet  how  many  plant  owners  neg- 
lect to  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  A  recent  test 
shows  that  different  firemen  working  under  the  same 
conditions  will  produce  different  results.  Four  good  stok- 
ers were  put  to  fire  the  same  boilers,  all  conditions  being 
similar.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  most  and 
least  expert  of  23  per  cent,  in  capacity  and  18  per  cent, 
in  economy.  All  raw  material  from  which  there  is  no 
valuable  by-product  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
fireman.  As  a  rule  he  does  his  best,  that  is,  with  a 
fluctuating  load  he  draws  a  fairly  straight  line  on  a 
recording  steam  pressure  chart.  He  knows  that  the  less 
coal  he  throws  on  the  less  manual  labor  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  Generally  speaking,  beyond  that  he 
has  no  incentive  to  economy,  and  provided  he  keeps  a 
steady  head  of  steam,  is  not  interfered  with.  Yet  he  is 
the  one  who  can  aflect  economies.  A  pecuniary  incen- 
tive is  a  great  help  toward  reducing  the  coal  bill.     We 


understand  that  at  some  places  a  coal  bonus  has  been 
introduced  recently,  which  is  divided  among  the  four 
leading  firemen  and  is  distributed  monthly. 

Engineers  now  give  much  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  boiler  efficiency  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
quality  of  the  water  used.  While  the  subject  of  heating 
surface  has  always  been  of  most  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  boiler  efficiency  and  while  results  have  been 
obtained  which  are  in  every  way  satisfactory  so  far  as 
they  go,  it  is  now  becoming  a  question  of  still  further 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  locomotive  boiler  as  a  steam 
producer  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  supposed 
by  many  to  lie  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  in  the 
adoption  of  purified  water.  When  hard  water  is  evap- 
orated the  incrusting  impurities  are  deposited  upon  the 
tubes  of  the  boiler  and  the  presence  of  a  scale  in  a 
boiler  is  directly  responsible  for  a  marked  diminution  of 
its  capacity  for  the  rapid  generation  of  steam.  It  also 
entails  more  labor  to  maintain  the  proper  head  of 
steam,  and  the  boiler  is  generally  less  fit  for  service, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
if  it  were  kept  free-  from  scale.  It  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  scale  on  the  in- 
side of  a  boiler  necessitates  the  consumption  of  12  per 
cent,  more  fuel  to  generate  the  same  quantity  of  steam; 
one-fourth  inch  of  scale  means  38  per  cent,  more  fuel; 
while  if  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  scale  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate,  it  would  entail  a  loss  of  80  per 
cent,  of  fuel. — Exchange. 


What  He  Got  Out  of  It. 

He  never  took  a  day  of  rest, 

He  couldn't  afford  it; 
He  never  had  his  trousers  pressed, 

He  couldn't  afford  it; 
He  never  went  away,  care  free, 
To  visit  distant  lands,  to  see 
How   fair  a  place  this  world  might  be, 

He  couldn't  afford  it. 
He  never  went  to  see  a  play, 

He  couldn't  afford  it. 
He  left  at  last  his  heirs  a  lot, 
But  no  tall  shaft  proclaims  the  spot 
In  which  he  lies — his  children  thought 

They  couldn't  afford  it. 

— Chicago  Eeeord-Herald. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  old  doggie  a  bone. 
But  when  she  got  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare 
And  so  the  old  doggie  said: 
"Damn  the  meat  strike." 

—New  York  Sun. 
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PATENTS   MS    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

769,173  Soap-mold.  Charles  Landduth,  assignor  of 
two-thirds  to  G.  C.  Hunt  and  L.  J.  Mitchell, 
Chicago,  111. 

768,435  Candle.  William  Ehrhardt,  assignor  of  nine- 
twentieths  to  W.  C.  Kroehel,  North  Bergen, 
N.  J. 

768,731  Mounting  for  soap  samples.  Eobert  Brown, 
Donao-hmorc,  Ireland. 


43,179 


13,199 


43,309 


TRADE-MARKS. 

Soap.  Lannian  &  Kemp,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  representation  of  a  ribbon  and  a  seal  near 
each  extremity  of  the  ribbon  and  a  trefoil 
figure  on  each  seal  similar  to  a  fleur-de-lis. 
Soap.  Lanman  &  Kemp,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  word  "Saposana." 

Soaps  for  the  toilet  and  shampoo.  Wesson 
Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Savannah, 
Ga.     The  word  "Tarcura." 


1.049 


11,364 


PRINTS. 

Title:     "Glycerine  Tar  Soap."     (For  Soap.) 
The  Gray  Lithograph  Co.,  New  York,  N.  J. 


LABELS. 

Title :  "Kennedy's  Union-Made  Hand  Soap.'; 
(For  Soap.)  William  E.  Kennedy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-ittmtsent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

One  would  hardly  think  the  "Independent  Beef  Co." 
an  appropriate  name  for  a  soap  factory.  Still,  accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  this  firm  has  been  incorporated, 
with  its  office  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  "manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
soaps,  oils,  etc."  Its  incorporators  are  named :  Jos.  F. 
Cotter,  F.  R,  Hansell,  and  Geo.  H.  B.  Martin. 


Dundas,  Ont,  is  to  have  a  soap  factory.  Mr.  Phillips, 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  has  already  rented  suitable 
quarters    "More  anon." 


Papers  incorporating  the  Kayser  Soap  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  filed.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$50,000.  The  directors  are  Adolf  Kayser,  Adolph  Gie- 
secke  and  Frank  G.  Leary. 


brick  building  on  Oakland  street.  The  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  their  old  factory,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  of  heavy  mill 
construction  and  must  be  completed  by  Jan.  1.  The 
plans  call  for  a  building  100x40  feet,  to  be  three  stories 
high. 

The  Robertson  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  indus- 
tries of  the  town.  This  concern  has  been  manufacturing 
soaps  here  for  several  years  and  has  been  giving  work  to 
upwards  of  100  employes.  John  T.  Robertson  of  this 
place  is  the  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Robertson 
says  his  company  is  rushed. with  business  at  the  present 
time. 


Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  14.— The  Purity  Mfg.  Co.  has 
applied  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  soap  factory  at  Brock 
and  Florence  streets,  near  the  G.  T.  R.  tracks.  The 
application  is  supported  by  a  petition  signed  by  140 
property  owners  in  the  vicinity. 


Danville,  111.,  Sept.  2. — The  Magic  soap  factory  of 
this  city  has  been  sold  by  Valentine  Peyton  to  Claude 
W.  Bandy  and  Roy  B.  Phillips.  The  newcomers  took 
possession  of  the  property  Thursday. 

The  factory  is  located  on  South  Vermilion  street  and 
is  one-  of  the  big  industries  of  Danville.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,500  boxes  of  soap  monthly,  besides  a  great 
amount  of  laundry  chip  soap  that  is  put  out.  Its  prod- 
uct is  handled  extensively  by  all  leading  jobbers  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Ohio.  The  factory 
has  three  extensive  buildings  and  is  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery  for  soap  manufacture. 

Messrs.  Bandy  and  Phillips  are  well-known  young 
business  men  of  this  city  and  capable  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  big  plant.  Mr.  Bandy,  after  a  college 
course,  returned  to  Danville  and.  engaged  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  with  Earl  Chambers.  Mr.  Phillips  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  bill  clerk  at  the  Peyton- 
Palmer  wholesale  establishment. 

Mr.  Stephen  Enderle  will  be  the  practical  soap  maker 
of  the  firm,  we  have  heard. 


Incorporated :  The  Perkins  Soap  Co.,  New  York 
City. — Objects,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  soap;  cap- 
ital, $30,000.  Incorporators  and  directors  for  the  first 
year:  E.  A.  Perkins,  A.  J.  Perkins,  J.  T.  Horgan, 
Brooklvn. 


Logan,  Ohio,  Sept.  16. — W.  B.  Gray,  president  of  the 
Ermine  Soap  Co.,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail  this 
evening  on  a  warrant  sworn  out  by  A.  A.  Clark,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  embezzlement  of  $1,300. 


Manchester,  Conn.,  Sept.   17. — The  J.  T  Robertson 
Soap  Co.  has  made  arrangements  to  erect  a  three-story 


The  Bon  Ami  Soap  Co.,  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  is  re- 
ported by  a  local  paper  as  "operating  its  feldspar  grind- 
ing department  clay  and  night."  This,  we  believe,  is 
rather  unusual  for  soap  factories,  and  therefore  a  rec- 
ord-breaker. 
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The  Textile  Soap  Co.,  of  Bennington  and  North  Ad- 
ams, Mass.,  has  just  filed  incorporation  papers.  It  will 
conduct  the  business  of  making  soaps  and  similar  prod- 
ucts in  North  Adams,  Mass.  Its  capital  is  $20,000. 
The  officers  are  Guy  M.  Farnsworth.  of  Bennington,, 
president;  John  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  vice-presi- 
dent; A.  Rustan,  of  North  Adams,  treasurer;  Arthur 
Hunt,  of  North  Adams,  secretary.  The  stock  is  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each. 


Eugene,  Ore.,  Sept,  7. — The  Eugene  Soap  Works, 
owned  by  O.  L.  Bowder,  were  closed  down  by  the  sheriff 
yesterday,  on  an  attachment  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Eugene,  which  holds  a  promissory  note  against  the 
proprietor. 

The  Electric  Volt  Soap  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  chartered.  The  incorporators  are  G.  E.  Gerry, 
G.  J.  Dittman  and  Edmund  Brand. 


The  Syracuse  Rendering  Co.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
making  extensive  enlargements  to  its  plant. 

The  Taylor  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  oil  makers  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  are  expecting  to  add  a  soap  manufacturing  plant 
to  their  mill. 


Illinois    Rendering    and    Incinerating    Company,    of 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  chartered.     The  capital  is  $20,-- 
000.     The  incorporators  are  James  F.  Austin,  Henry 
Brinkman  and  William  H.  Brinkman. 


Akron,  Ohio,  is  reported  as  preparing  the  way  for  a 
new  soap  factory  in  that  city.  The  details  are  not  given 
out.     That's  all  we  know  about  it. 


Louisville.  Ivy.,  Sept.  9. — F.  C,  Walter,  Frank,  Ernest 
and  Herbert  Bellis,.  of  the  firm  of  Bellis  Bros.  Pate 
Soap  Co..  who  were  arrested  yesterday  on  a  warrant 
sworn  out  by  Eoscoe  Searcy,  charging  them  with  rob- 
bery, were  dismissed  after  a  hearing  in  the  Police  Court 
this  morning.  Searcy  was  represented  by  James  P.  Ed- 
wards.    Allen  Kinney  appeared  for  the  Bellis  Bros. 

In  the  warrant  Searcy  claimed  the  men  traded  a 
wind-broken  horse  to  him  for  a  sound  horse,  agreeing 
to  pay  him  $80  in  money.  He  had  previously  sold  them 
the  wind-broken  horse  for  $50,  and  the  sound  horse 
belonged  to  Joe  Staebler,  the  trader.  He  claimed  the 
deal  was  consummated  in  Bellis  Bros.'  office,  and  he  was 
paid  the  $80  in  cash,  but  the  money  was  subsequently 
taken  from  him  by  one  of  the  brothers. 

The  evidence  showed  that  Searcy,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  his  allegation,  had  agreed  to  sell  the  horse  for 
$80  and  accept  a  wind-broken  horse  in  the  trade  for  $50. 
The  Bellis  Bros,  proved  that  they  paid  Searcy  $30  and 
gave  him  the  wind-broken  horse,  and  that  he  subse- 
quently  repudiated  the  transaction,  because,  as  he  said, 
Staebler  was  not  satisfied.  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence showed  Searcy,  instead  of  being  robbed,  threw  the 


30  check  on  the"  office  floor  and  demanded  the  sound 
horse,  which  the  Bellis  Bros,  refused  to  give  up. 

Mr.  Edwards  admitted  the  evidence  did  not  bear  out 
Iris  client's  charge  of  robbery,  but  contended  that  the 
defendants  were  guilty  of  grand  larceny  and  asked  that 
they  be  held  to  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  McCann,  in  dismissing  the  defendants,  inti- 
mated that  the  tricky  incident  to  the  transaction  ema- 
nated from  the  other  side.  The  Bellis  brothers  are 
prominent  business  men  and  well  respected. 


C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  occupy  quite  a 
unique  position  among  the  firms  selling  to  soap  manu- 
facturers. For  twenty-oiie  years  they  have  been  manu- 
facturing talc  and  selling  it  to  the  soap  trade.  Other 
firms  have  come  and  gone,  but  this  firm's  product  has 
endured  by  virtue  of  its  merits  and  increased  its  reputa- 
tion, so  that  their  capacity  has  been  increased  and  new 
machinery  has  been  added  as  often  as  was  possible,  or 
necessary,  to  keep  the  plant  in  line  with  the  latest  prog- 
ress. They  have  recently  contracted  for  an  elaborate 
electrical  outfit,  water  power  generating  the  current  for 
operating  their  motors,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  which  will 
be  installed  in  even  a  single  one  of  their  several  plants. 
This  is  only  one  illustration  of  their  determination  to 
keep  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  producers  of  tale.  They 
•have  still  other  facilities  for  increasing  their  capacity 
as  rapidly  as  needed,  and  they  can  assure  prompt  deliv- 
ery of  whatever  quantities  of  talc  any  customer  may 
require. 

The  Joliet  Soap  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Joliet,  111.,  lias  been  organized  to  make  fertilizers  and 
soap.  The  capital  is  $3,500.  The  incorporators  are 
William  D.  Wharrie,  Frank  Kittenhouse  and  William 
H.  Saunders. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  plant  at  Armourdale,  Eans., 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operations  some  time  in 
October. 

Berkeley,  September  3. — Through  the  bursting  of  a 
cylinder  head  in  an  engine  in  the  Standard  today,  Adam 
S.  Dean,  who  has  been  an  engineer  in  the  place  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  was  fearfully  injured  by  escaping 
steam. 

Dean  was  painfully  burned  about  the  face  and  his 
right  hand  and  arm  were  badly  injured.  He  was  re- 
moved to  his  home  at  2321  Sixth  street.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  he  will  be  able  to  be  out. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Angelo  Olive  54 
Trix  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Glyco  Tar  54 
Four  Leaf  Clover  54 
La  Fiesta  54 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 


Clav«l  54 

Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co..  Chicago, 

111. 
Veg-Oil  113 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
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The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  /  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr     J.  LEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price.  $2.0O 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

"WANTED"  AND  "FOR  SALE' 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Chemical  Examinations31"1 
Advice  for  Soap  Works. 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


%^^£=t^ 


A.  BACH, 


537  Nelson  St., 
Chicago,   111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps.  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


WETHERILL    AUTOMATIC    GUTTING    TABLE 


Automatically    cuts,    racks 
an  1  spreads  soap. 

Only     ONE     belt    for    ail 
movements. 

No  cutting  of  floors  or  ceil- 
ings. 

Runs  like   a  printing  press. 

Simply  feed  in  the  slabs  and 
take  away  the  filled   racks. 

Sent  on  approval  to  respon- 
sible parties. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  iCi8" 

=  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  = 


GENERAL    SALES    AGENTS. 


Manufacturers    of    CRUTCHERS,    SOAP    FRAMES.    PRESSES,    DIES,    ETC. 


Our  New  No.  4  Catalogue  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days.      Don't  fail  to  write  for  one. 
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Are   Your 


Brands 


On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 

=  ON  = 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy   of  our 
Daily    Tallow    Bulletin.         Mailed 

daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JACOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


HIGH 
CLASS 


VACUUM   PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,      v      Economical   process. 


American  Vacuum  Drulno  Machine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mende,  '-^^       120  liberty  St..  New  York 
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STTFFLEMEIXTTAIl'T    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

^   »-»-»    ♦i 

NOTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  othe  r 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.    Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *s-  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUK  BKANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

113  Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

344    Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

3-15  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g 
Co.  Ltd  .New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  .  May- 
field,  Ky 

34T  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas 1  Sty,  Mo. 

318  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  Citv. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co..    Bir- 

mingham. Ala. 

354  Zion   Citv   Soap   Factorv. 

Zion  City,  111. 
353    Palami  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co.. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    386 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coci  337 
Amber  Hose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  8 
Antillia2 
Antler  337 
Amy  l"p  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co..  New  York  ( lity. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  S 
Bannock  3 
Bauty  33 

Beanty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  shaving   .546 
Beef  Oil  340 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 
Bestever  286 
Bicycle  3 
Bii:  Eve  353 

1   ivcerine  3 
Big  Injun  348 
Big  Luck  350 
Lillv-Goat340 
Bi-Naptha  348 
Bleachem  Soap  341 
Blo-Re-Mo  333 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  Coud  2 
Blue  Coco  310 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'.ue  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 
Botica  Francisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Yiolets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chl'is   l  actus  Cr:am  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  S 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder:  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactvlis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Derraieura  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  3?2 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yin  lia  Co..  Ltd.. 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egs:  far:  Lee  Specialtv  Co.. 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Em  press  Eugenie  1 15 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eucryl  Encryl  Ltd.,  Hull. 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Faeine340 

Fan-bank's  Primrose  2 
Scouring2 
German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
OUve2 
Naw  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Familv  1 

Feltine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honev  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce.  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Yiolette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flonr  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Diike  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grav-beaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet ;   Bon 

Ami  Co..  New  York  Citv. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hot<  Springs  Bath  3 
HyLo90 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Familv  3 
Idyllwild  54" 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola.  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcboline  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho.  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Famenx  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Yiolette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espasne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet.  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartette  S 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2. 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Lonjr  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeiia  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soap  341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>'aphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Jndd  &  Co. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K,  Tar  348 

Oi  lex  348 

Old  Enelieh  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  3i*7 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning.  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Onr  Special  3 

Oxolive.340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palami     Hsndwbile  3 
Palami  Silverwhite  3 
Palami  Sunbright  355 
Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Papoose  348 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
"        Pink  298 
Lil  v  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto 121 

Pike  16 

PI  a  11  tol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Pleaee-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem. 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  \V. 
Stecker.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ' 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Poiv  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d'Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Sconring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros..  Limited. 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savov  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savov  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentrv  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhitell3 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex:   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co., 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring' Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glye.er 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town 'Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co. 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D  and  Chicago. 


Yeribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerh 
White  Rose  Honey  I 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  8 
World's  Fair2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 


Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


-^E 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.  *■■#*■■*■'# 

w 

E 

BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

¥f$f$f 

218  and   220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHtMiCAL  IN'DUSlKlbS. 


Dil.  BENRY  GATHMANX.  Publisher. 
11707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  November  1,  1904. 


VOL.   XV.   No.   3. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IX   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

Half           " 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$1.35  0  1 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  Oi) 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OJV1CE    OF   PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 
"For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  Xorth  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  hypodermic  injection  of- one  per  cent  soap  solu- 
tion has  been  reconimendi  d  as  a  beneficial  treatment  in 
eases  of  inoperable  cancer,  and  details  of  such  a  ease 
were  recently  published  in  the  "•Journal  of  the  Royal 
Army  Me.dieal  Corps."  It  is  claimed  that  a  man  78 
years  old,  suffering  from  cancer  (of  the  tongue)  that 
had  become  too  extensive  for  operation,  was  greatly 
relieved  by  such  injections,  starting  with  five  drops  and 
increasing  the  dose  by  five  drops  every  day.  till  the  full 
dose  of  GO  drops  was  reached.  The  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess is  that  deficiency  of  natural  soap  in  the  biliary 
secretion  of  the  patient  caused  changes  in  the  living- 
cells  leading  eventually  to  cancer. 

Theories  relating  to  cancer  have  been  but  too  numer- 
ous, and  no  treatment  short  of  surgical  measures  has 
so  far  been  devised  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
practice.  If  anything  whatever  could  be  devised  to  suc- 
ei  ssfully  treat  cancer  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  a  grand 
achievement,  and  if  it  should  really  happen  to  be  soap 
that  shall  become  the  means  of  accomplishing  so  wonder- 
ful a  result,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  additional 
gratification. 


Norfolk,  Ya.,  the  center  of  the  peanut  market,  is 
to  have  a  trade  paper,  known  as  the  American  Nut  Jour- 
nal, devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  cultivating,  cleaning  and  marketing  peanut- 
and  other  edible  nuts  and  the  products  thereof. 

The  publication  office  of  the  paper,  which  is  now  pub- 
lished as  the  Trade  Journal,  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  is  to 
be  removed  to  Norfolk  in  the  near  future. 


The  "modest"  violet  has  set  one  of  our  foreign  ex- 
changes to  soliloquizing,  thusly:  It  takes  33,000  lbs.  of 
violets  to  make  one  pound  of  violet  essence;  at  30  cems 
a  pound,  and  adding  cort  of  apparatus  and  labor,  no 
wonder  the  "modest"  violet  exacts  over  $125,000  for  one 
liter  (say  2  lbs.)  of  its  precious  essence:  Accordingly. 
it  appears,  modesty  is  the  best  policy. 


Cheap  American  toilet  soap  is  said  to  be  in  demand  in 
Ceylon.  With  its  wealth  in  coeoanut  oil  at  home,  it  i- 
lye  that  ought  to  he  in  demand  instead  of  cheap  soap. 


William  S.  L.  Hawkins,  agent  of  the  Fisk  soap  works 
of  Springfield.  Wiss..  says  reciprocity  with  Canada 
would  make  a  difference  with  the  business  of  that  con- 
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cern.  He  said  relative  to  the  matter :  "Formerly  we 
had  man}-  customers  in  Canada,  but  with  a  duty 
amounting  to  about  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  kind  of  goods 
we  sent  there,  we  have  lost  all  our  Canadian  trade.  One 
good  customer  remained  with  us  long  after  the  others, 
but  with  the  duty,  more  advantageous  rates  could  be 
offered  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  this  cus- 
tomer was  finally  obliged  to  leave  us.  With  reciprocity 
our  goods  could  again  find  a  market  in  Canada.  I  have 
been  told  by  former  customers  in  Canada  that  under 
present  conditions  they  can  buy  soap  in  Italy  and  have 
it  delivered  on  the  dock  at  Montreal  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  delivered  from  Springfield.''' 


the  Japanese  are  doing  the  unexpected  and  are  spring- 
ing surprises  on  us;  the  Eussians  likewise  act  very 
strange,  as  witness  the  recent  North  Sea  incident. 


In  the  June  issue  of  the  Soap  Journal  we  made  men- 
tion that  the  empress  of  Bussia  had  ordered  from  A.  M. 
Shukoff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  300,000  cakes  of  soap  for 
the  Eussian  soldiers  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  that  Mr. 
Shukoff  had  added  60,000  cakes  to  the  empress'  order 
as  his  donation  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Shukoff  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  two  cakes  of 
this  soap,  and  we  in  turn  sent  one  of  them  to  Melzer 
Bros.,  knowing  their  hobby  for  collecting  specimens  of 
rare  foreign  and  domestic  soaps.  It  seems  the  Messrs. 
Melzer  share  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people  towards  the  Japanese,  and  to  express  their 
sympathy,  and  to  offset  the  donation  of  the  Eussian 
soap  manufacturer  to  the  Eussian  soldiers,  they  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Japanese  minister  in  Washington,  offering 
to  present  to  the  Japanese  government  250,000  cakes 
(about  two  car  loads)  of  a  special  milled  toilet  soap  for 
use  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  Manchuria.  After  some 
delay,  Melzer  Bros,  received  a  very  polite  letter  from 
the  minister,  stating  that  he  had  at  once  telegraphed 
to  Japan,  and  had  now  received  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that  the  authorities  wish  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  kindly  sentiment  that  prompted  the  proposal 
of  so  generous  a  donation,  but,  being  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  toilet  soap  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers  in  Manchuria,  they  must  decline  the 
offer,  etc.,  etc. 


This  rejection  of  their  well-meant  donation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  field,  was  a  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  to  Melzer  Bros.,  but  it  seems 
to  be  quite  in  line  with  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Japan- 
ese in  declining  generally  all  assistance  and  concern 
in  their  affairs,  as  for  instance  their  rejection  of  the 
services  tendered  by  that  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Senn, 
and  the  exclusion  or  restrictions  imposed  on  the  news- 
paper correspondents,  which  has  caused  many  of  them 
to  return  home  in  disgust.  It  seems  the  Japanese  are 
a  peculiar  people,  with  ways  of  thinking  and  of  doing 
things  quite  the  reverse  to  our   own.     But  not  alone 


There  are  still,  from  time  to  time,  enquiries  reach- 
ing us  as  to  what  our  "charge"  is  for  entering  soap 
brands  on  our  list.  There  is  not  of  course,  and  then1 
never  was  a  charge  made  by  us  for  this.  But  it  seems 
a  little  out  of  order  that,  at  this  late  date,  we  must  still 
spend  our  postage  telling  people  that  our  service  is  free. 


Also  every  month  some  firm  or  other  asks  us  if  we 
know  a  soapmaker  for  them;  at  the  same  time  they  per- 
haps advertise  for  a  soapmaker.  But  they  often  fail 
to  write  those  soapmakers  who  at  the  time  are  advertis- 
ing in  our  paper  for  a  position ! 

Similarly  we  notice  that,  although  several  firms  ad- 
vertised for  soapmakers  recently,  they  received  but  few 
replies  from  the  soapmakers  advertising  for  positions ! 

Each  apparently  is  waiting  for  the  other  to  write 
first. 

Consult  our  "Wanted"'  page,  gentlemen,  and  "get 
toefether." 


Last  month  we  published  a  reply  from  Italy  to  one 
of  the  questions  asked  some  time  ago.  by  a  subscriber 
of  the  American  Soap  Journal. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  another  reply  to  the  same 
question,  this  time  from  Queensland. 

Surely  the  followers  of  few  pursuits  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  in  such  close  contact  with  each  other  as  are 
the  readers  of  the  American  Soap  Journal. 


And  to  think  that  Australia  exacts  an  import  duly 
of  one  penny  on  each  copy  of  this  paper  sent  to  our 
Australian  subscribers !  Surely  any  country  ought  to 
encourage  rather  than  obstruct  the  acquisition  of  the 
best  trade  literature  by  its  citizens. 

FROM    OUR    CORRESPONDENTS 

WHY  IS  IT? 
Brisbane.  Queensland,  September  It,  1!>04. 
The  Editor  Am.  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  line  from  this  end.  A  correspon 
dent  in  the  August  number  of  your  Journal,  asks,  why 
in  the  making  settled  soaps,  the  tallow  is  saponified 
first  and  the  resin  next  ? 

The  reason  is  that  the  ley  which  contains  the  glycer- 
ine is  much  better  in  color  and  does  not  contain  the 
objectionable  residue  from  the  resin;  consequently  the 
subsequent   treatment   is   facilitated   and   the  resultant 
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glycerine  will  be  a  brighter  color. 

There  may  be  other  reasons — the  above  is  my  idea. 
Yours  sincerely, 

M.  P.  CAMPBELL. 
1'.  S. — You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  your  Journal 
is  subject  to  1  penny  duty. 


Ma.lt-Extra.ct  Soap. 

Dr.  L.  Sarason.  a  German  physician,  publishes  in  th1 
medical  press  details  of  what  he  considers  a  new  and 
useful  idea  in  soapmaking.  He  experimented  with  a 
view  to  producing  neutral  soaps  that  should  lather  more 
freely  than  is  common  in  such  mild  products,  and  more 
especially  than  do  either  the  superfatted  soaps  so  much 
recommended,  or  those  containing  lanolin.  In  the 
course  of  this  trial  he  claims  to  have  found  the  addition 
of  malt  extract  to  the  finished  soap  to  give  splendid  re- 
>ulis.  10  per  cent,  of  the  extract  is  mixed  in  the  neutral 
sua}) — with  or  without  medication — and  the  slightly  acid 
reaction  of  the  extract  will  neutralize  any  possible  ex- 
cess of  alkali  that  might  still  be  contained  in  the  soap. 
A  Mia])  so  made  is  described  as  of  unusual  mildness  and 
lathering  qualities. 


New  Source  of  Palm  Oil. 

A  small  sample  of  palm  nuts  was  received  from  the 
African  Kontagora  province  recently.  Palm  kernels 
are  already  exported  from  Northern  Xigeria,  and  in 
1900-0]  rlie  exports  of  this  commodity  from  the  British 
Protectorate  were  valued  at  $15,000.  It  is  possible  that 
the  direct  trade  in  palm  kernels  might  be  increased, 
since  large  quantities  of  palm  kernel  meal  and  oil  are 
now  imported  into  England  from  Germany  where  these 
kernels  are  bought  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  ex- 
iressiou  of  palm  kernel  oil  and  the  manufacture  of 
feeding  stuffs. 


Selling  Soap  vs.  Advertising  Soap. 

Much  of  what  occurs  in  the  advertising  world  has 
it.-  lud  rock  in  tlie  copying  books  of  the  advertising 
expert.  It  will  interest  our  readers  what  advertising 
(  \]  i  rts  are  doing  to  impress  the  man  who  pays  the  bill 
to  believe  in  their  theories.  We  have  sreured  one  of  these 
copying  books  and  will  give  letters  from  it  without  com- 
ment. The  first  one  is  on  soap,  the  next  on  real  estate, 
tiie  third  on  office  systems,  etc.  In  reading  these  letters 
ii  must  lie  considered  that  they  are  three  to  five  year- 
old.  Of  course  we  must  omit  names.  (The  National 
Advertiser)  : 

::;  *  *  Referring  to  the  matter  of  advertising 
your  soap.  T  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  it  an  easy  thing 
when  one  is  familiar  with  the  circulation  and  value  of 
publications  to  map  out  a  good  plan  for  spending  an 


appropriation   of  $10.0, Q.GQ,  but   it   is  not   quite   so  easy 
to  answer  the  question : — 

"How  can  the  soap  he  sold  by  advertising?" 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  matter,  one  has  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  details  and  circumstances;  for 
instance,  how  long  your  soap  has  been  on  the  market. 
whether  it  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
whether  it  is  sold  through  jobbers,  whether  the  profit 
is  such  as  to  warrant  giving  the  soap  in  consignment  at 
such  places  as  might  be  selected  for  extensive  advertis- 
ing. With  a  knowledge  of  these  and  a  host  of  other 
particulars,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  it  pretty  sure 
that  the  money  spent  in  advertising  will  lie  a  good  in- 
vestment, not  an  expense. 

If  the  appropriation  is  limited,  questionable  methods 
of  using  it  must  be  eliminated,  all  expenditures  that 
are  not  pretty  certain  to  pay  should  lie  avoided;  for  in- 
stance, I  would  advise  that  all  expenses  for  so-called  art 
work,  artistic  and  half-tone  cuts,  etc..  should  he  avoided, 
and  type  display  employed  in  preference.  To  save  space 
and  expenses,  I  would  use;  clever  type  composition, 
which  could  be  made  more  conspicuous,  and  favorably 
contrasting  with  the  numerous  illustrated  announce- 
ments so  generally  used  nowadays.  In  selection  of  the 
media,  great  discretion  should  be  used. 

Among  1,000  readers  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  or  the 
Century,  for  instance,  there  are  probably  fifty  lawyers, 
foil  physicians,  twenty- five  newspaper  men  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  classes  that  are  users,  but  not  buyers  of 
soap,  and  possibly,  hut  not  at  all  likely,  150  such  women 
who  buy  or  supervise  the  purchase  of  soap  for  the  home. 
Housekeeping  publications,  on  the  other  hand,  arc: 
mostly  read  by  such  women  who  decide  what,  kind  of 
soap  is  to  he  used  in  the  household,  and  even  what  kind 
of  soap  their  husbands  should  use.  There  are  some 
periodicals  devoted  to  Health  and  Physical  Culture  in 
which  it  would  pay  well  to  advertise  a  soap  like  yours, 
the  very  fact  of  people  being  readers  of  such  publica- 
tion guaranteeing  that  they  are  interested  in  everything 
pertaining  to  health  and  cleanliness. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  that  the  leading  magazines 
are  to  be  excluded,  hut  I  would  advise  that  the  appro- 
priated amount  be  well  distributed,  and  that  not  too 
much  he  put  into  the  general  magazines,  at  least  not 
before  the  soap  has  made  its  way  into  the  stores  of  deal- 
ers all  over  the  country,  even  in  the  small  villages.  I 
believe  a  good  portion  of  the  appropriation  should  b-2 
devoted  to  printed  matter.  Many  a  good  article  has 
been  introduced  exclusively  by  the  use  of  printed  mat- 
ter. Xowadays  no  up-to-date  business  man  underesti- 
mates the  value  of  booklets  and  circular  matter,  at  least 
as  suppliments  to  his  newspaper  advertising. 

In  printed  booklets  you  have  the  advantage  of  telling 
your  story  as  fullv  as  von  want,  and  vou  are  able  to  sro 
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into  necessary  details,  which  is  not  practicable  in  peri- 
odicals. Booklets  can  also  be  prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  appeal  particularly  to  the  taste  of  women, 
and  the  strongest  test  of  any  form  of  advertising  really 
is :    "Does  it  Please  the  Women  ?" 

The  women  are  the  buyers  of  the  household,  even 
what  they  do  not  buy  directly  is  bought  because  of  and 
through  their  influence,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  not  to  be  treated  lightly  in  advertising. 
Dainty  booklets  will  be  read  and  preserved  by  women, 
and  woman  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  business,  for 
she  buys  and  influences  to  buy  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
that  is  used  in  the  family. 

I  would  suggest  the  preparation  of  mailing  lists  to : — ■ 

(1)  Well-rated  retailers,  general  stores,  grocers  and 
druggists,  also  department  stores,  in  all,  about  10,000 
throughout  the  country. 

(2)  Retailers  of  all  ratings,  about  10,000,  in  a  few 
of  the  centrally  located  States,  preferably  in  those 
States  selected  as  the  territory  to  be  first  taken  care  of 
and  worked  thoroughly,  as  well  as  by  local  newspapers. 

(3)  A  list  of  jobbers,  wholesale  grocers,  druggists' 
sundries  houses,  and  those  who  buy  in  quantities  and 
sell  to  the  retailers  throughout  the  States.  This  list,  I 
believe,  could  be  covered  with  about  5,000  names. 

To  the  names  under  (1),  I  would  prepare  live  dif- 
ferent mailing  cards  each  of  which  would  contain  some 
argument  in  favor  of  handling  your  soap,  showing  the 
profits  to  be  realized  and  giving  advice  as  to  how  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  customers  to  this  particular  brand 
of  soap,  by  displaying  it  in  their  show-windows  in  an 
attractive  way,  and  by  using  the  advertising  matter 
which  is  liberally  furnished  by  the  manufacturer,  in- 
ducing them  to  stock  their  store  with  the  soap,  because 
the  manufacturer  is  preparing  an  elaborate  advertis- 
ing campaign,  and  no  up-to-date  merchant  should  turn 
away  a  customer  by  saying  that  he  has  not  the  article 
which  is  in  demand — which   is  advertised. 

To  the  names  under  (2)  a  circular  enclosing  a  book- 
let is  to  be  sent.  In  this  booklet  we  will  set  up  all  the 
reasons  which  you  have  on  the  follow-up  cards  previous- 
ly mentioned,  and  you  should  call  particular  attention 
that  owing  to  the  proximity  of  headquarters  the  freight 
is  cheap  and  that  they  can  quickly  .  obtain  goods.. 
Eventually  it  would  lie  a  good  idea  to  offer  delivery  of 
goods,  charges  prepaid. 

To  the  list  under  (3),  I  would  advise  sending  every 
month  another  circular  treating  the  subject  matter  of 
co-operation  between  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler 
— the  middleman  question. 

I  woidd  not  neglect  advertising  in  the  trade  journals. 
but  would  rather  make  a  new  departure  in  trade  paper 
advertising,  by  giving  in  each  issue  of  the  leading  trade 
papers  a  kind  of  a  talk  to  the  retailers,  telling  them 
how  they  can  co-operate  with  the  wholesaler  and  manu- 


facturer to  their  advantage.  The  tenor  of  this  trade 
paper  advertising,  however,  for  the  first  two  months, 
should  be  the  fact  that  an  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign is.  heing  prepared  and  that  the  dealer  ought  to 
have  some  of  the  goods  on  hand,  and  that  he  should 
write  to  headquarters  for  terms  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  wholesaler  carrying  your  soap  in  stock. 

House  to  house  distributing  and  mailing  of  circular- 
matter,  booklets;  folders,  mailing"  cards,  etc.,  should  he 
restricted  to  the  certain  "territory  which  would  be  de- 
signated for  "thorough  advertising,  or  to  a  few  of  the 
centrally  located  States  from  which  your  headquarters 
could  easily  be  reached  by  mail  overnight,  and  which 
are  within  a  radius  that  would  not  prove  prohibitive  in, 
sending  goods  by  express. 

With  some  modification  it  seems  to  me  that  the.  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
should  be  a  good  one : — 

$15,000  for  a  few  of  the  leading  magazines. 

$25,000   for   household   and   ladies'  publications. 

$30,000  for  daily  papers,  in  a  territory  to  be  selected 
for  a  thorough  campaign. 

$10,000  for  printed  matter,  circulars,  envelopes,  etc.. 
including  postage. 

$5,000  for  trade  papers. 

$5,000  for.feiiglous-ptiblk-ations.  '  ' 
.  $5,000  for  posters  and  street  car  advertising  in  the 
special  territory  above  mentioned, 

$2,500  for  educational  publications. 

$2,500  for  house  to  house  distribution  in  all  tho.se 
cities  covered  by  newspaper  advertising. 

If  your  soap  is  well  introduced  in  the  stores  all  over 
the  country,  it  will ,  pay  "well  to  put  $10,000,  or  even 
more,  in  .maihorcler  papers  of  the  largest  circulation. 

As  to  working  one  State  in  a  thorough  manner,  I 
would  take,  for  instance,,  Pennsylvania.  In  that  State 
there  are  about  twenty  wholesale  druggists  and  about 
4,000  retail  drug  firms.  If  we  add  to  these  about  3,000 
well-rated  grocers,  and  interest  all  these  people  to  stock 
their  shelves  with' your  "soap*,  you  coitkh  then,' by  house 
to  house  distribution  in  a  few  cities  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  'also '-by  newspaper  advertising!  in  leading 
newspapers  circulating  practically  exclusively  within  the 
boundary  of.  the  State,  make  a  powerful  and  effective 
impression  on  the  whole  territory,  and  if  this  proves 
successful,  you  could  extend  this  mode  of  advertising 
to  other  States.  You  could  best  decide  upon  the  m»pt 
advantageous  territory  to  start  with. 

When  one  has  an  article  to  advertise  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other  cannot  he  generally  introduced  as,  for 
instance,  soap  can,  or  a  soap  which,  because  the  price  is 
prohibitive  or  made  in  an  unhandy  form,  or.  because 
it  is  manufactured  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  where  its 
progress  is  hampered  by  disadvantageous  transportation. 
or  an  article  for  which  the  use  is  decreasing,  one  must 
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always  realize'  that  its  advertising  remains  a  gamble. 
Not  so  with  the  case  of  your  soap;  the  article  is  right; 
ami,  as  Li'ebig  said,  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
lln  use  iif  .-nap  will  increase,  the  name  is  right,  every- 
body can  remember  it,  the  price  is  right,  its  use  is  mani 
fold;  for  the  bath,  shaving  and  toilet;  the  location  of 
tlic  manufacturer  is  central.  With  all  these  elements 
of  success,  practically  the  risk  is  eliminated,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  advertising  cannot  he  made  a 
pretty  certain  and.  a  big  success. 

I  do  not  claim  that  1  am  right  in  all  my  conclusions, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that  advertising,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  written,  well  placed,  good  selection  of 
media,  space  bought  under  favorable  terms  and  other 
advantages,  will  net  assure  success,  unless  it  goes  hand 
in  band  with  the  interests  of  all  concerned — manu- 
facturer, jobber,  retailer  and  consumer. 

Your  chances  for  success  are  greatly  reduced  unless 
win  sell  your  article  even  in  the  villages.  During  the 
yea]  thousands,  yea,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  ads 
are  lust.  The  aggregate  copies  of  various  publications 
in  which  you  advertise,  and  which  go  to  villages  and 
hamlets,  consume  probably  one-third  of  your  entire  ad- 
vertising expediture.  If,  therefore,  these  people  call  on 
their  next  dealer  lor  tin's  soap  and  do  not  find  it  there, 
they  will  probably  buy  some  other  soap,  and  not  in  one 
out  of  ten  cases  will  the  dealer  be  induced  by  such  a 
request  for  a  piece  of  this  soap  to  hunt  up  the  manu- 
facturer and  order  the  soap  for  his  stock. 

You.  as  manufacturer,  must  stock  the  dealers  all  over 
I  be  country  with  soap,  even  if  you  have  to  give  it  on 
consignment;  the  advertising  will  move  the  wares  and 
mi -rease,  as  it  does,  the  consumption.  When  once  in- 
troduced the  manufacturer  can  command  better  prices, 
and  the  dealer  does  not  want  any  extraordinarily  fa- 
vorable terms  as  long  as  the  goods  are  in  demand.    '*     ;;; 


Trade-Mark   Infringement. 

In  the  case  of  G.  W.  Cole  &  Co.  vs.  the  American 
Cement  &  Oil  Co.  seeking  to  have  the  latter  enjoined 
from  selling  an  oil  claimed  to  infringe  the  plaintiff's 
product  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  gave  the  following- 
interesting  and  instructive  definition: — 

Unfair  competition  in  distinguishing  from  infringe- 
ment  of  a  trade-mark,  in  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  question  of  the  exclusive  right  of  another  to 
the  use  of  the  name,  symbol  or  device  copied  or  imi- 
tated. A  word  may  he  purely  generic  or  descriptive, 
and  so  not  capable  of  becoming  an  arbitrary  trade-mark 
and  yet  there  may  lie  an  unfair  use  of  it  which  will 
constitute  unfair  competition. 

The  fact  that  a  defendant  which'  had  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oil  in  bottles  for  twenty 
rears  adopted  for  a  new  product  a  label  wholly  distinc- 


tive from  those  previously  used  is  no  evidence  of  a 
fraudulent  intention  to  compete  unfairly  with  com- 
plainant, which  had  been  placed  on  the  market  a  similar 
article,  where  its  prior  labels  were  also  distinctive  from 
each  other,  and  the  new  product  was  different  in  quality 
from  any  it  had  previously  made. 

The  law  of  unfair  competition  seeks  only  to  restrain 
fraudulent  practices  inducing  confusion  of  goods  and 
deception  of  the  public,  and  it  cannot  be  used  to  prevent 
a  defendant  from  adopting  a  trade-mark  or  label  in- 
tended to  attract  attention  and  popularize  its  product, 
although  it  results,  and  is  intended  to  result,  in  better 
enabling  it  to  compete  with  complainant,  where  no  de- 
ception of  confusion  of  goods  is  caused  or  intended 
thereby. 

The  fact  that  a  defendant  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
large  purchaser  of  an  article  made  by  complainant  as 
a  jobber,  does  not  create  any  trust  relation  between  them 
which  precludes  it  from  placing  on  the  market  a  com- 
peting article  of  its  own  manufacture. 

That  defendant  issued  a  circular  advertising  an 
article  of  its  manufacture  to  some  extent  similar  to  one 
issued  by  complainant,  and  inclosed  in  the  cartons  con- 
taining its  goods,  does  not  constitute  unfair  competi- 
tion, where  defendant's  circulars  are  not  so  inclosed, 
and  are  sent  only  to  jobbers  ,and  do  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  retail  purchasers. 


Naval  Stores  Matters. 

The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Buffalo  last  month.  Its  com- 
mittee on  naval  stores  made  a  lengthy  report  from 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract  which  we  take  from 
the  full  report  in  the  Oil,  Paint  &  Drag  Reporter: 

GENERAL  TURPENTINE  CROP. 

From  the  closest  calculations  which  we  have  been  able 
to  secure,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  the  crop  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  for  the  present  naval  stores  year, 
as  far  as  reported,  will  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year's  crop,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
domestic  demand  has  not  been  equal  to  last  year's. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES. 

The  average  market  price  of  turpentine  (as  taken 
from  the  official  postings  for  job  lots  at  the  primary 
port  of  Savannah)  since  our  last  meeting  have  been  as 
follows  : — 

1903. 

October    56.18 

November    56.08 

December    • .56.08 

1904. 

January    : 61.87 

February    62.10 
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March    58.31 

April    53.77 

May 54.27 

June 52.95 

July ..53.21 

August    53.36 

The  expectations  of  turpentine  from  Jan.  1  this  year 
to  July  1,  inclusive,  were  8,773,195  gallons,  as  against 
7,120,136  ,  gallons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  but 
foreign  business— both  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent — is  reported  dull  and  stocks  in  excess  London 
prices  being  out  of  line  with  prices  at  the  primary  ports. 
Notwithstanding  this,  prices  are  being  well  maintained, 
attributable  by  many  to  manipulation  and  threatened 
curtailment  of  production. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Producers'  Protective  As- 
sociation at  Jacksonville,  Fla,  (Sept  Id),  representing 
some  600  producers  (a  possible  majority  of  the  turpen- 
tine farmers),  resolutions  were  passed  empowering  a 
special  committee  to  enter  the  Savannah  market  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  to  sustain  or  advance  prices  at 
that  port,  and  authorizing  this  committee  to  draw  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  association  for  the  necessary  funds. 
And,  Ave  further  understand  that  this  committee  has  not 
been  idle,  but  has  actually  made  purchases  on  the  Savan- 
nah market,  dumping  this  turpentine  into  bulk  storage- 
tanks  to  be  held  until  an  opportune  moment  for  un- 
loading arrives,  or  until  the  holders  become  tired  and 
throw  their  holdings  upon  the  market,  with  an  effect 
similar  to  the  memorable  "slump"  in  April,  1903,  when 
the  market  broke  14  cents  per  gallon  in  one  day's  post- 
ing. 

POSTING   OF   THE    SAVANNAH   OFFICIAL  MARKET. 

Your  president  referred  to  this  committee  an  article 
clipped  from  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Eeporter  ques- 
tioning the  fairness  of  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  official  post- 
ings, of  the  naval  stores  market.  I  embody  herein  the 
following  correspondence,  which  best  reports  the  action 
of  your  committee  in  its  investigation  of  this  matter. 

Your  chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  president 
of  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade  to  this  clipping  in  the 
following  letter : — 

Cincinnati,  0.,  June  13,  1904. 
Mr.    John    P.    Young.    President    Savannah    Board    of 
Trade,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — As  chairman  of  the  naval  stores  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Paint.  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion, the  president  of  this  association  has  addressed  me 
the  following  communication,  together1  with  clipping 
which  I  enclose  herewith.  As  you  are  doubtless  quite 
familiar  with  the  rules  governing  the  posting  of  tur- 
pentine quotations  at  Savannah,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  explain  fully  to  me  the  rules  governing  such 
postings,  that  I  in  turn  may  make  a  full  report  to  the 


Association  above  mentioned,  at    our    annual    meeting 
next  October.     Yours  truly,  W.  M.  Bent. 

Chairman  of  Naval  Stores  Committee.     National  Oil. 
Paint  and  Varnish  Association. 
I  beg  to  quote  from  the  reply  of  President  Young,  as 
follows : — 

Savannah,  Ga.,  July  13,  1904. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Bent,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dear  Sir: — Kef  erring  to  the  quotations  of  naval 
stores  by  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade. 

I  have  before  me  your  letter  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  rules  governing  the  posting  of  quotations  upon 
our  boards,  and  an  explanation  of  them. 

I  have  also  submitted  by  you,  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
M.  Peters,  of  the  National  Paint  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion, calling  your  attention  to  an  editorial  article  in  the 
Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Eeporter  on  the  subject,  which  is 
attached  to  his  letter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  general  rules  govern- 
ing the  Quotation  Committee: — 

1st.  Quotations  shall  be  made  from  actual  transac- 
tions between  factors  and  buyers. as  posted  daily  on  the 
boards. 

2d.  Offerings  and  bids  shall  not  be  considered  unless 
sales  are  made  and  posted  before  the  Quotation  Com- 
mittee at  their  sitting,  have  decided  on  the  quotations. 

3d.  Factors  are  requested  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  all  sales. 

The  Quotation  Committee  is  made  up  of  two  factors, 
or  sellers,  and  two  buyers,  or  exporters  and  brokers. 
Should  they  disagree,  a  fifth  member,  who  can  be  agreed 
upon,  is  called  in. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  is  made  by  the 
president,  and  they  serve  for  sixty  days,  when  a  new 
committee  is  appointed. 

There  are  two  calls  a  day — one  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  four  o'clock'  p.  m.  At  these  calls  the  Quotation 
Committee  sits  in  open  session,  passes  upon  the  sales 
reported  upon  the  hoards,  and  makes  up  the  quotations, 
the  prices  and  the  tone. 

The  rules  and  the  proceedings  under  them  are  so 
simple  and  fair  that  they  scarcely  need  an  explanation 
to  one  not  familiar  with  the  business — certainly  no  de- 
fense to  any  one. 

The  first  section  of  the  rules  is  to  prevent  factors  from 
sidling  to  each  other,  or  buyers  from  buying  from  each 
other,  and  posting  transactions  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fixing  a  market,  and  to  require  the  committee  to  rec- 
ognize transactions  only  between  actual  buyers  so  as  to 
record  a  true  condition  of  the  market. 

The  second  section  of  the  rules  is  to  prevent  an  un- 
natural and  fictitious  market  by  offering  to  sell  blocks 
in  excess  of  demands  and  stocks  in  order  to  depress,  or 
to  *     *  so  as  to  record  a  true  condition  of  the  market. 
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The  third  section  is  to  get  full  information  of  the 
actual  and  legitimate  transactions  of  the  day,  as  a  guide 
for  the  committee. 

The  moving  of  stuff  which  lias  already  been  marketed 
at  one  port,  to  another  port  and  offered  for  the  purpose 
only  of  depressing  values  there,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  a  If  eel  values. 

The  Savannah  Board  of  Trade,  under  rules  and  by 
Ilk'  met  hoi  Is  described,  has  made  the  market  for  naval 
stores,  which  has -governed  transactions  in  all  markets 
of  the  world,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  they  have  been  uniformly  fair  and  correct. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

John  R.  Young. 
President   Savannah  Board, of  Trade. 

This  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  at  times  dis- 
agreeable to  the  buyer,  to  the  extent  that  it  affects  his 
interest  and  likewise  to  the  seller,  to  the  extent  that  his 
interests  are  affected,  and  yet,  were  postings  of  sales 
between  buyers  and  exporters  recognized,  all  sorts  of 
fictitious  transactions  would  be  made,  ami  likewise,  were 
-ales  between  sellers  recognized,  all  sorts  of  prices  could 
he  posted.  The  ruling  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trad? 
in  justice  to  all  concerned,  as  they  saw  it,  and  no  fairer 
plan  has  yet  been  suggested  for  the  protection  of  both 
buyer  and  seller. 

Your  committee  beg  to  further  explain  that  much  dis- 
satisfaction is  caused  from  a  lack  of  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  methods  of  Savannah  postings  of  the 
market.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  we  explain:  The 
market  is  posted  at  Savannah  at  11  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
The  bulk  of  the  trading  is  after  the  4  p.  m.  posting; 
for  example,  the  market  may  have  been  posted  52  cents 
for  spirits  at  -1  p.  m.,  hut  some  anxious  buyer  (after  the 
-I  o'clock  posting)  buys  at  52%  cents.  This  sale  would 
not  be  posted  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  next  day,  while 
hundreds  of  other  sales  based  on  the  Savannah  closing 
linsis  would  he  made  at  52  cents.  On  the  contrary,  the 
market  may  be  "flat"  and  the  bolder  turn  loose,  (after 
the  -1  o'clock  p.  m.  posting)  at  51%  cents,  when  lots  of 
other  buyers,  basing  on  this  market,  would  buy  at  5"2 
cents — the  official  posting.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
such  irregularities  are  evened  up. 

The  great  shrinkage  of  receipts  of  naval  stores  at 
Savannah  for  the  past  several  years  makes  the  market 
at  that  port  much  more  easy  to  control  by  manipulation 
— hence  the  increased  number  of  complaints  of  unfair 
postings. 

ROSIN. 
The  increased  demand  for  tin-  commodity  has  ad- 
vance! the  price  out  of  proportion  to  the  advance  on 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  while  the  farmer  complains 
of  his  enchanced  cost  of  timber  land,  scarcity  of  labor. 
additional    cost   of  supplies,   vet  bis  profits  have  been 


enormous  and  he  should  he  the  last  one  to  endeavour  to 
disarrange  the  fixing  of  the  market  price  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand;  nor  do  we  think  such  efforts  will 
he  of  more  than  temporary  avail,  as  such  movements 
usually  come  back  like  "boomerangs"  on  the  heads  of 
the  instigators. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  a  resolution 
was  offered  by  the  ..New  York  Paint  Club  that  the  mat- 
ter of  a  genera]  enactment  by  the  Government,  making 
a  uniform  law  in  the  States,  for  the  protection  of  pure 
spirits,  would  be  of  immense  advantage  not  only  to  the 
producers  of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  to  all  deal- 
ers and  consumers  and  parties  interested  in  fair  trade. 
This  matter  came  before  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
they  recommended  that  it  come  before  the  convention 
and  he  referred  to  the  incoming  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion. On  motion  of  Mr.  Vial,  duly  seconded,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  incoming  Committee  on  Legislation, 
and  1  trust  that  these  gentlemen  are  in  position  to 
make  full  report  on  the  present  status  of  this  enact- 
ment. It  appears  that  some  steps  have  been  taken 
as  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jan.  20,  1904,  thei"3 
was  the  following  paragraph: 

LAW   PREVENTING  ADULTERATION. 

"Washington. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures has  favorably  reported  Senator  McCumber's  bill 
for  preventing  adulteration,  misbranding  and  imita- 
tion of  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs  and  condiments, 
and  for  regulating  interstate  tariff  therein.  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, who  reported  the  bill,  will  endeavor  to  secure  its 
early  consideration,  and  the  probabilities  of  its  passage 
are  considered  favorable.  An  important  feature  of  the 
hill  is  that  it  proposes  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment shall  evercise  supervision  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  adulterated  goods  not  only  between  the  States  of  this 
country,  but  in  the  imports  or  exports  to  and  from 
foreign  countries." 

Further,  but  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  your 
energetic  secretary.  Mr.  Drake,  procured  for  this  com- 
mittee the  copy  of  "An  Act  for  preventing  the  adulter- 
ation or  misbranding  of  foods  or  drugs,  and  for  reg- 
ulating traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes."  which 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Hepburn  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Jklarch  5,  1904.     Respectfully  submitted. 

W.   M.   Bent,   Chairman. 
C.  W.  Dill. 
0.  E.  Webb. 

The  report  was  received  with  applause. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  there  being  no  specific 
recommendations  in  the  report,  it  is  submitted  by  the 
Board  as  a  matter  of  information  and  without  recom- 
mendation on  its  part. 
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Mr.  Longstreth  moved  the  report  be  accepted  and 
riled. 

Which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Washburn :  Every  now  and  then  Ave  hear  a  re- 
port that  the  forests  that  yield  the  turpentine  in  the 
south  are  being  used  up  and  that  the  time  will  come 
shortly  when  the  turpentine  forests  will  be  so  scarce  it 
will  not  yield  turpentine  necessary  for  consumption. 
I  want  to  hear  Mr.  Bent  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bent:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  say  very  much  about  that  subject  that 
has  not  been  said  a  good  many  times  before.  There 
have  been  various  estimates  as  to  how  long  the  long 
leaf  yellow  pine  will  last  in  this  country  because  of  the 
inroads  made  by  large  sawmills.  The  consumption  of 
these  mills  seems  to  be  in  the  increase  each  year.  For 
the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  enormous.  At 
present  the  lumber  industry  is  somewhat  dull.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  forests  in  this  country  that  pro- 
duce turpentine  are  being  decreased  each  year,  and  if 
kept  up  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction  there  are 
various  estimates  as  to  how  long  they  will  be  with  us. 
It  will  certainly  .be  twenty-five  years  before  they  will 
be  completely  consumed.  This  matter  is  now  somewhat 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
have  not  sufficient  authority  to  do  much  good.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  getting  up  statistics  which  are  in- 
teresting, and  these  circulars  can  be  had  by  any  of  the 
members  or  any  one  interested  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Watson:  It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  have 
any  information  anybody  might  have  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  wood  turpentine.  I  remember  at  the  last  meet- 
ing interesting  information  was  given  to  us  in  regard 
to  the  uses  of  wood  turpentine.  Another  year  has  gone 
by,  and  I  for  one  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  know 
the  experiences  of  anybody  who  has  been  experimenting 
or  knows  anything  about  the  uses  of  this  turpentine. 
It  might  be  well  to  have  that  given  here,  if  anybody 
has  that  information. 

The  President :  Can  any  one  present  add  to  the  in- 
formation given  last  year? 

Mr.  Dill :  So  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned 
I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  investigation  into  the 
producing  of  this  turpentine.  The  manufacture  of  this 
article  is  in  a.  small  way  and  largely  experimental.  Most 
of  the  manufacturers  shipped  their  goods  to  one  par- 
ticular party  in  New  York  City.  On  receipt  of  this 
information  I  investigated  the  party  receiving  it  and 
found  where  he  had  received  possibly  five  hundred  bar- 
rels ht  still  had  on  hand  three  hundred  barrels.  The 
difficulty  with  this  article  I  found  is  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity. Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  making  it  in 
a  small  way  and  the  product  will  vary  from  the  first 
few  barrels  that  come  out  to  the  last  few  and  will  be- 
come darker.    That  is  the  reason  the  party  had  on  hand 


a  good  deal  of  the  stuff.  They  are  constantly  improving 
the  methods  and  the  one  possibly  the  most  successful 
at  the  present  time  is  the  steam  process  which  produces 
a  very  fair  looking  article.  I  saw  one  shipment  of  fifty  ■ 
barrels  by  this  process,  out  of  which  forty-four  were 
passable  so  far  as  color  was  concerned.  I  have  taken 
it  up  with  a  fewT  varnish  and  paint  men,  but  have  found 
none  who  will  say  to  me  they  have  used  this  article  suc- 
cessfully. So  far  as  my  personal  opinion  is  concerned, 
I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  wood  turpentine  wili 
be  a  success,  but  at  present  I  pronounce  it  a  failure 
both  financially  and  experimentally. 

Another  point.  Mr.  Bent  remarked  about  pure  tur- 
pentine and  gave  us  the  information  that  the  lumber 
industry  at  the  present  time  is  dull.  I  find  that  is  true, 
and  as  a  result  more  force  is  at  work  in  the  turpentine. 
Of  course,  as  is  frequently  remarked,  between  the  lum- 
bermen and  the  naval  stores  men,  the  forests  have  no 
chance  at  all,  and  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
will  have  to  get  some  substitute. 

Mr.  Eice :  I  was  reading  some  days  ago  an  article, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  in  France  whenever  a 
turpentine  tree  is  tapped  another  is  required  to  be 
planted.  It  is  too  early  for  us  to  advise  this  being  done 
in  this  countiy,  but  it  is  suggestive. 

Mr.  Bent :  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  repeat- 
edly that  really  this  association  ought  to  show  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  steps  taken  and  encourage  further  steps 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Government 
auspices.  I  think  if  some  resolution  were  gotten  up 
showing  twe  are  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  a  matter 
that  comes  very  forcibly  to  us.  for  before  many  years 
we  will  be  forced  into  the  position  of. doing  something. 
Why  not  now  make  the  burden  a  little  lighter  if  pos- 
sible? I  think  the  Government  would  renew  their  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  they  have  started  had  they  the 
encouragement  of  such  bodies  of  representative  men  as 
this  association.  If  somebody  would  put  that  in  the 
shape  of  a  resolution  I  think  it  would  do  some  good. 

The  President :  A  very  wise  suggestion  it  seems  to 
me,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Andrews:  While  some  one  is  putting  this 
thought  into  the  form  of  a  resolution,  I  want  to  say 
undoubtedly  there  is  considerable  use  being  made  at 
the  present  time  of  distilled  turpentine.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Turpentine  Association  in  the  South, 
it  developed  there  in  discussion,  that  one  of  the  things 
staring  them  in  the  face  was  the  increased  production 
of  distilled  turpentine.  There  are  a  number  of  stills 
in  the  South,  possibly  not  producing  large  quantities 
now,  but  at  the  same  time  they  find  a  market  for  what 
they  will  produce.  You  cannot  buy  it  better  than  10 
per  cent,  below  the  price  of  regular  turpentine.  There 
are  a  number  of  people  here  who  believe,  to  a  greater 
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or.  less  extent,  in  distilled  turpentine,  and  they  are  all 
anxiously  waiting  for  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  say. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  depletion  of  the  forests  in 
the  South,  but  there  are  plenty  of  places  down  there 
that  have  not  been  tapped.  They  are  for  sale  and  arc 
producing  turpentine  to-day  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  years  and  years  and  years.  I  have  been  in  this 
trade  almost  since  I  was  horn  and  it  has  been  said  the 
kauri  fields  of  New  Zealand  would  be  depleted  in  a  year 
or  two,  but  they  are  still  supplying  it  and  a  lot  of  it. 
And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  turpentine.  There  is 
no  doubt  if  it  were  not  for  the  Turpentine  Association 
iu  the  South  it  would  he  selling  for  a  less  price.  If 
we  could  get  up  a  combination  in  the  North,  on  the 
same  close  lines  they  have  in  the  South,  we  would  be 
getting  turpentine  at  a  much  better  price.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Dill:  I  wish  to  state  that  the  party  or  parties 
who  might  Lie  called  the  originators  of  this  process  have 
given  up  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  and  have  gone 
to  manufacturing  retorts  and  selling  them. 

Mr.  Lawrence :  Seriously,  this  question  diHers.  The 
_  rifleman  told  us  about  using  these  several  cars  with- 
out detection,  and  he  was  surprised — he  didn't  say  so 
in  so  many  words — but  what  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen, 
there  is  a  difference  and  you  cannot  get  over  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  Cincinnati)  :  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose a  resolution  on  that  subject: 

Whereas.  The  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  in 
convention  assembled,  Oct.  11,  190-1,  looking  into  the 
future,  sees  the  destruction  of  the  turpentine  forests 
and  the  eventually  serious  damage  to  the  turpentine 
supply;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  take  those  nec- 
essary steps  which  in  its  judgment  will  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  and  the  saving  of  the  turpentine 
supply. 

The  President:  The  question  before  the  house  is 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Stores,  which  is  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Control  as 
a  matter  of  information  and  without  recommendation. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson:  I  move  the  resolution  just  read  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Control  for  action. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Cheesem'an :  I  want  to  make  an  amendment  in 
the  wording  of  the  resolution.  I  think  we  ought  to 
thank  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  what  they 
have  done.-  We  don't  recognize  they  have  done  any- 
thing.    They  have,  and  I  want  to  change  it  to  read — 

Be  it  Resolved,  Our  Secretary  write  tire  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  thanking  him  for  the 
steps  he  has  already  taken  toward  preserving  the  tur- 
pentine forests  and   urging  the  necessity  of  increased 


effort  in  that  direction,  pledging  our  support  and  co- 
operation to  further  advancement  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Watson :  I  do  not  understand  it  is  necessary 
for  this  resolution  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Control. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  act  upon  it  now. 

The  President:     The  matte]'  is  before  you  for  action. 

Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cheese- 
man,  and  moved  the  resolution  be  adopted,  which  was 
seconded  and  agreed  to. 

A  resolution  from  the  delegates  of  the  Paint  and  Oil 
Club  of  New  England  was  read  by  Mr.  Gould  on  the 
subject  of  the  high  price  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  their  action. 

Mr.  Washburn:  It  seems  to  me  that  subject  was 
answered  in  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Bent. 


Friendship  In  Business. 

No  matter  in  what  direction  we  look,  the  day  of  favors 
asked,  for  convenience  sake,  and  granted,  as  a  matter  of 
business  policy,  seems  to  be  passing.  With  it  goes  un- 
mounted a  species  of  dependence  frequently  tolerated 
but  scarcely  ever  really  justified.  In  its  place  there 
comes  a  new  sense  of  obligation,  chiefly  hut  not  alto- 
gether financial,  which  strengthens  business  organiza- 
tion as  a  whole,  quickens  all  legitimate  movements  and 
furnishes  an  adequate  basis  for  intelligent  forecasts  and 
confident  operations.  The  wheels  of  trade  are  simply 
refusing  any  longer  to  hold  the  lingering  debris  that 
clung  to  them  when  the  free  play  of  eonditins  was  less 
pronounced  than  it  is  today. 

The  trouble  with  the  old-time  procedure  was  that  the 
favor  requested  was  usually  deliberated  by  its  author 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  In  a  way  it  took  advantage  of 
the  other  party  (ordinarily  the  creditor),  placing  him 
in  a  situation  difficult  to  refuse  without  actual  or  im- 
plied prejudice  to  future  relations.  It  was  probably 
selclom  or  never  reasoned  out  that  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  compliance  with  such  request  might — in  a 
collective  sense  at  least — exceed  the  convenience  saved 
by  its  reluctant  granting.  As  such  it  would  very  often 
carry  with  it  a  sort  of  deadlock,  and  become  a  menace 
to  enterprise,  or  even  to  solvency,  calling  for  a  new 
plane  of  understanding  and  action  to  eliminate  alto- 
gether or  at  least  to  rob  of  its  more  serious  effects. 

Many  think  it  the  duty  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances— often  taking  these  relations  for. granted  on  the 
slenderest  of  foundations — to  give  them  what  others 
must  pay  for.  Whether  business  service  or  material 
help,  this  mistaken  idea  is  entertained  by  plenty  of  men 
and  women  who  are  probably  shocked  by  any  contact 
with  the  contrary  opinion.  And  yet  a  man  goes  into 
business  to  make  a  living,  and  there  is  no  moral  or 
reasonable  expectation  for  business  concessions  on  the 
score  of  friendship.     To  seek  this  is,  in  fact,  not  so 
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much  "friendship"  as  ''imposition."  Outside  and  irrel- 
evant considerations  have  less  and  less  effect  upon  the 
largest  volume  of  business  nowadays;  while  independ- 
ence seems  to  be  more  and  more  established  as  a 
requirement  of  success  and  prosperity. 

A    CHANGE    OF    SENTIMENT. 

Time  was  when  a  traveling  salesman  was  worth  so 
many  dollars  for  his  ability  to  make  sales ;  and  so  many 
more  dollars  for  the  .standing  he  had  with  a  certain 
clientage  on  account  of  his  being  a  "good  fellow."  But 
today  the  best  managers  base  their  rate  of  compensation 
strictly  upon  a  man's  ability  to  make  sales  to  the  kind 
of  customers  they  want.  The  disallowance  of  'enter- 
tainment expenses"'"  by  many  prominent  commercial 
houses — more  recently  by  the  western  railroads  as  re- 
gards their  freight  solicitors — is  significant  of  the 
change  of  sentiment  in  this  respect. 

Because  a  man,  or  firm,  happens  to  be  located  in  a 
certain  place  imposes  no  obligation  upon  others  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  that  point  to  patronize  such  a 
party.  People  who  hold  to  a  contrary  opinion  arrive 
at  it  by  a  course  of  reasoning  backward,  which  inverts 
the  true  order  of  both  the  premises  and  the  conclusion. 
The  fallacious  logic  leading  to  such  a  belief  has  been 
used  times  without  number  to  boom  "home  patronage" 
campaigns  and  the  like.  Hard  work  and  persistent  talk- 
ing and  writing  have  not  infrequently  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  sort  of  pseudo-enthusiasm  for  favoring 
certain  industries  and  localities  which,  however,  is  nei- 
ther sincere  nor  lasting.  In  the  end  trade  relations 
come  back  to  right  principles,  and  are  conducted  along 
lines  based  upon  good  and  wholesome  laws. 

In  our  rounds  of  the  trade  we  frequently  hear  of  lann- 
derers  who  have  accommodated  people  whom  they 
thought  were  their  friends,  with  especially  low  figures — ■ 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  very  often — believing  that  such 
considerations  would  be  appreciated.  They  are  apt  to 
find  out  later  on,  however,  that  a  rival's  offer  to  cut 
under  a  trifle  has  taken  away  the  business  thought  to 
be  well  protected  by  the  methods  pursued.  Then,  if 
not  before,  they  realize  that  any  concession  of  this  kind 
is  considered  valuable  by  most  peojfle  only  as  it  serves 
as  an  opening  wedge  to  a  still  greater  concession.  Ap- 
preciation, in  practice,  doesn't  amount  to  much.  There 
is  no  way  to  remedy  this  evil  except  to  make  and  keep 
absolutely  uniform  prices  to  all.  for  the  same  grade  of 
work  and  the  same  service,  with  terms  held  on  close, 
thoroughly  understood  lines. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FAVORS. 

The  higher  up  one  follows  the  phantom,  "Favor," 
the  more  elusive  it  is.  The  launderer  unable  to  pay 
his  maturing  bills  should  rather  seek  financial  assistance 
at  his  bank  or  elsewhere,  than  try  make  one  'extension" 


after  another  with  his  creditors.  The  next  step  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  carry  into  practice  with  his  own  trade 
the  lesson  he  has  learned  so  effectively  in  his  own  expe- 
rience. Very  likely  he  begins  to  see  that,  after  all,  it 
is  only  reasonable.  If  well  handled,  too,  his  own  trade 
responds,  and  he  finds  himself  better  off  through  the 
strengthening  of  his  own  backbone.  The  real  danger 
lies  in  what  a  successful  launderer  recently  referred  to 
as  a  "jelly  vertebra." 

Volunteered  favors  are  quite  another  matter,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  always  figure  to  some  extent 
in  any  great  trade  run  on  right  principles.  Loss  Iry  fire, 
death  or  other  calamity — intelligence  of  which  can  be 
trusted  to  get  around  in  these  days  of  multiplied 
'  sources  of  information — very  often  gain  for  the  sufferer 
a  consideration  doubly  valuable  because  voluntary.  With 
all  traces  of  imposition-on-good-nature  gone,  there  is 
some  room  for  the  display  of  genuine  consideration,  of 
which  the  books  of  every  large,  enterprising  concern 
must  bear  ample  witness.  As  the  financial  value  of 
personal  acquaintance,  per  se,  diminishes,  the  routine 
of  prompt  returns  is  appreciated,  while  the  ample  re- 
sults of  business  make  large,  liberal  plans  possible,  dis- 
tributing their  benefits  all  along  the  line. 

Concessions  in  price,  service  and  the  like  are  readily 
granted,  whenever  possible,  by  concerns  to  those  who 
are  plainly  factors  in  their  prosperity.  But  there  is  less 
need  for  undue  sensitiveness  in  turning  down  unreason- 
able requests  for  favors,  and  less  willingness  to  accept 
dictation  or  imposition  of  any  sort.  There  is  certainly 
no  excuse  for  making  sacrifice  through  any  such  channel 
as  this.  Every  great  trade,  is  better  off  on  account  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  fixed  tendency  in  this  direction. 

PROFIT  A  NATURAL  RIGHT. 

JSTo  person  endowed  with  a  reasonable  common  sense 
will  deny  that  a  man  in  business — be  his  sphere  of  oper- 
ation limited  or  extensive — is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable margin  of  profit  in  all  his  dealings.  Without 
straining  after  exact  definitions,  it  may  be  said  in  gen- 
eral that  a  safe  profit  should,  provide  for  or  cover  the 
following  items  or  their  equivalents: 

1.  A  fair  remuneration  allowed  to  himself  for  his 
own  services  rendered  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. Such  services  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  compen- 
sation he  could  command  as  manager  for  the  same  con- 
cern, but  in  the  employ  of  others. 

2.  In  addition,  a  sufficient  amount,  annually,  to 
cover  an  average  rate  of  interest  upon  the  capital  per- 
manently invested  in  his  enterprise. 

3.  The  means  -wherewith  to  meet  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  carrying  on  the  business. 

4.  He  should  also  realize  enough  to  provide  for  un- 
calculated  expenses,  such  as  may  be  occasioned  by  fire 
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or  flood,  by  unavoidable  bad  debts  and  depreciation  of 
values. 

5  He  is  furthermore  entitled;  in  equity,  to  an  extra 
amount  from  year  to  year,  a  sort  of  sinking  fund,  to 
(liable  him,  after  long,  hard  and  efficient  service,  to 
enjoy  in  security  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

These  rights  and  benefits  are  assured  to  the  average 
launderer  only  by  the  constant  and  jealous  guarding  of 
his  own  interests.  Xo  outside  aid  can  he  depended  up- 
on to  help  him  obtain  what  he  cannot  secure  with  the 
I'orci  s  and  resources  immediately  at  his  own  command. 
The  oft-heard  expression  of  the  launderer  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  "making  a  living."  is  not  enough,  and  in 
most  cases  it  it  without  excuse.  Its  utterance  indexes 
a  condition  essentially  an  injustice  to  the  man  himself, 
to  Ins  family  and  dependents,  hut  especially  to  the  line 
of  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  If  he  is  making 
uothing  more  than  a  living,  others  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament :  and  ways  and  means  are  needed  to  uplift  the 
whole  level  of  things.  Local  organization  is  frequently 
the  best  method  by  which  to  secure  this  end. — National 
Laundry  Journal. 


Soap  Trade  of  Zanzibar. 

Soap  is  imported  from  Germany  in  bundles  of  four 
boxes,  each  containing  six  bars  and  weighing  together 
22  lbs.  The  price  is  2  rupees  12  annas  per  ease  of  the 
commoner  quality:  the  better  kind  sells  at  the  same 
price,  hut  only  weighs  IS  lbs.  per  ease  of  six  bars.  From 
Ajnerica  is  obtained  a  soap  in  bundles  of  eight  cases, 
each  containing  twelve  liars,  weighing  together  about  10 
lb-,  which  sell  at  33  rupees  per  twenty  cases.  From  the 
Seyehi  lies  come  bundles  of  six  bars,  weighing  together 
1")  lbs.,  price  2  rupees  4  annas  to  2  rupees  8  annas  per 
bundle. 


Origin  of  Perfumes. 

Smiic  hist  u'ical  particulars  regarding  the  origin  of 
perfumery  appeared  in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Constantinople,  and  were 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Xational  Druo-<nSt. 
I  In-  Bulletin  states  that  perfumes  were  first  used  iu 
religious  rite-  in  Egypt  "by  the  burning  of  aromatic 
ess  nces,  the  priests  being  the  first  perfumers.  The  He- 
brews learned  the  art  from  the  Egyptians,  and  practised 
il  in  their  own  country  after  the  Exodus.  The  Grecians 
at  the  time  .if  Solon  and  Socrates  (and  in  spite  of  the 
railings  of  these  philosophers)  used  perfumes;  and  the 
Romans  were  lavish  users  of  fragrant  scents.  Perfum- 
ery came  into  general  use  in  France  during  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians  were, 
however,  the  first  purveyors  of  perfumes  (as  they  were 
of  most  other  merchandise)   to  the  rest  of  the  known 


world.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  was  primarily 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians;  following  them  came  the 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese.  In  France  the  master- 
glovers  were  the  first  perfumery  merchants.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  dealt  in  perfumed  skins,  im- 
ported for  making  purses,  belts,  girdles,  doublets,  and 
gloves,  the  perfumes  being  obtained  from  Spain  and 
Italy.  In  1713  the  French  glovers  began  to  manufac- 
ture perfumed  toilet-soap,  but  it  was  not  until  a  century 
later  that  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  attained  any 
great  importance  in  France. 


New  Process  of  Extracting  Olive  Oil. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Smith,  Leghorn,  Italy.) 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  S.  Eae  &  Co.,  of 
Leghorn,  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  olive  oil,  I 
am  enabled  to  submit  the  following  report  regarding  a 
new  process  of  extracting  olive  oil  by  chemical  means. 
The  olive  growers  of  California  appear,  from  what  1 
can  learn,  to  have  taken  up  the  business  of  olive-tree 
extraction  seriously,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  find 
something  of  value  in  the  following  description  of  the 
new  process,  which  is  translated  from  a  report  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  by  Prof.  A.  Funaro : 

In  the  year  1890  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  France 
by  A.  Kuess  (^o.  291,559)  for  "A  new  method  of 
extracting  oil  from  olives  and,  in  general,  other  vege- 
table oils,  and  also  for  dealing  with  the  residues."  The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  extract  all  the  oil  present  in  a 
single  operation,  doing  away  altogether  with  the  oil 
press  and  substituting  a  combined  treatment  by  chem- 
ical agents  and  electricity.  It  was  proposed  to  accom- 
plish this  result  by  crushing  the  olives  in  a  mill,  adding 
to  the  product  an  equal  weight  of  a  solution  of  alka- 
line carbonates  at  3  deg.  B.  and  then  heating  the 
mixture  to  GO  deg.  C.  (140  deg.  F.).  An  emulsion 
would  result,  and  when  a  strong  solution  of  hot  alum 
was  added  to  it  precipitation  of  the  cellular  and  resi- 
nous substances  present  would  ensue,  while  the  oilv  par- 
ticles, being  set  free,  would  rise  to  the  surface.  An 
electric  current,  passing  through  the  tank  dining  this 
operation,  accelerated  the  process,  it  was  claimed,  and 
improved  the  product.  The  latter  was  nearly  colorless 
and  fit  for  food  purposes.  The  residue,  though  almost 
completely  deprived  of  any  fatty  matter,  could  by  fur- 
ther treatment  with  a  solution  of  lime  and  soda  he  made 
to  yield  a  soap  stock  fit  for  industrial  purposes. 

At  Monastir,  Tunis,  the  center  of  a  great  olive-grow- 
ing district,  a  factory  was  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  this  process  to  the  making  of  olive 
oil. 

Although  the  instructions  contained  in  the  patent 
were  strictly   adhered   to,  no  practical   result  could  be 
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obtained.  The  following  year,  at  the  same  factory,  this 
process  was  investigated  by  Prof.  A.  Funaro,  in  respect 
to  the  chemical  part,  and  by  Engineer  C.  Tanquerel, 
in  regard  to  its  technical  aspect.  After  protracted 
trials  had  been  made  and  many  modifications  intro- 
duced, success  was  obtained,  so  that  during  the  oil 
season  of  1901-2  some  5,000  kilograms  (11,000  pounds) 
of  olives  were  daily  treated  by  this  new  method,  with 
favorable  results,  in  the  opinion  also  of  Professor  Ber- 
tainchaud,  director  of  the  Central  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  Tunis,  who  supervised  the  operations.  For  this  mod- 
ified process  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1902,  and  also  in  Tunis,  on  behalf  of  the  Sosiete 
Generate  des  Stales  d'Olives  du  Sud  Tunisien  de'  Mon- 
astir. 

The  crushing  of  the  olives  in  the  mill  is  protracted 
until  a  uniform  fine  pulp  is  obtained.  The  pulp  is 
heaped  up  and  the  virgin  oil  which  flows  from  it  is 
collected.  The  pulp  is  then  passed  again  through  the 
mill,  and  afterward  wet  with  a  very  dilute. solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  large 
tank  containing  alkaline  lye  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  40  deg.  C.  (101  deg.  F.).  If  this 
were  exceeded  saponification  would  be  brought  .about. 
The  contents  of  the  tank  are  kept  in  agitation  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  compressed  air  (French  patent  527, 
January,  1892).  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  contents 
are  allowed  to  settle,  the  olive  pits,  washed  quite  clean, 
falling  to  the  bottom,  while  all  the  fatty  matter  and 
lighter  particles  of  the  pulp  rise  to  the  surface  in  a 
kind  of  emulsion.  The  olive  pits  and  alkaline  liquor 
being  then  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
there  is  added  to  this  emulsion  a  cold  dilute  solution 
of  alum.  The  compound  is  again  agitated  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  and  an  electrical  current  is  passed 
through  it  during  some  hours.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  few  hours. 

The  resinous  matter  present,  combining  with  the 
alum,  is  precipitated,  carrying  with  it  all  the  solids, 
while  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  nearly -free  from 
extraneous  matter  and  is  rendered  quite  bright  and 
limpid  by  filtering.  The  aluminous  compound,  which, 
as  has  been  stated,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
contains  not  more  than  4  to  5  parts  in  100,  by  weight, 
of  fatty  matter,  after  evaporation  of  moisture.  This 
small  percentage  can  be  recovered  by  the  sulphide  pro- 
cess, or  if  the  residuum  be  heated  up,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  soda,  soap  stock  is  obtained. 

In  .  the  practical  working  of  this  process  the  only 
difficulties  lie  in  finding  out  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions— the  proper  concentration  of  the  solutions,  the 
proper  temperature  and  degree  of  alkalinity  or  acidity, 
all  of  which  entail  frequent  tests. 

The  oil  obtained  is  of  a  pale  straw  color  and  has 
hardly  any  odor.     It  neither  congeals  nor  solidifies  so 


readily  as  olive  oils  made  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is 
neutral,  that  is  to  say,  free  from  acids,  and  remains 
so  for  a  year  or  longer,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  without  the  flavor  of  fruit,  more  or  less 
marked,  which  characterizes  olive  oils  made  in  the 
usual  way.  This  peculiarity  has  not  prevented  ap- 
proval of.  such  oil  in  the  markets  of  the  north  of 
France,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would 
meet  with  favor  in  Italy. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  during  the 
period  of  experimentation  with  the  new  process.  The 
olives  treated  had  the  following  composition:  fatty  mat- 
ter, 26.85  per  cent.;  water  39.75  per  cent.;  cellular  sub- 
stance, 33.40  per  cent.  The  yield  of  oil  was  25.15  per 
cent.  An  additional  1  per  cent,  of  oil  was  recovered 
after  a  short  interval  from  the  tank  in  which  the 
residue  had  been  allowed1  to  rest  after  the  treatment 
described. 

Similar  olives  treated  in  the  customary  manner  by 
crushing  and  pressing  gave  the  following  results :  Oil 
obtained  from  the  first  and  second  pressings,  19.25 
per  cent.;  oil  obtained  from  depositing  tanks  (1  per 
cent.)  and  by  washing  (3.40  per  cent.),  4.40  per  cent.; 
total,  23.65  per  cent.  •  Similar  trials  conducted  by  Ber- 
tainchaud  gave  the  following  results :  Oil  from  the 
pressings,  22.60  per  cent. ;  washed  oil,  1.20  per  cent. ; 
total,  23.80  per  cent. 

Twenty-five  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  oil  was  ob- 
tained by  the  new  process,  which  shows  a  superiority 
of  8  per  cent,  in  its  favor. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  new  process  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  working  expenses  due  to  the  elimination  of 
presses  and  pumps  and  of  mats  and  bags,  while  there 
is  also  a  saving  in  labor,  since  by  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  tanks  and  vessels  used-  operations  can  be 
conducted  almost  automatically,  the  solutions  being 
made  to  flow  from  one  tank  into  the  other  as  required. 
At.  Monastir,  where  electricity-  was  the  motive  power, 
'when  treating  5,000  kilograms  (11,000  pounds)  of 
olives,  daily,  five  laborers  and  one  mechanic  were  found 
adequate. 

The  neutral  character  of  the  oil  rendjers  it  well 
suited  for  mixing  with  other  edible  oils,  while  the 
almost  total  absence  of  acids  makes  it  particularly 
adapted  for  industrial  purposes.  Hence  the  new  pro- 
cess appears  likely  to  meet  with  favor. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  it  will  ever  be  adopted  hi 
localities  where  the  finer  qualities  of  olive  oil  are  pro- 
duced, as  in  Tuscanjf, .  Liguria  and  Apulia,  Italy,  but 
in  great  centers  of  olive-oil.  production  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  process  should  not  be  overlooked,  as,  for 
example,  in  Calabria' and  Sicily. 

Even  where  the  finest  qualities  of  oil  are  produced, 
a  combination  of  the  older  methods  with  this  process 
might  be  resorted  to  with  benefit.     After  the  olives  are 
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pressed  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  oil  is  collected, 
the  residues  could  be  dealt  with  by  this  new  process, 
whereby  practically  all  the  oil"  still  remaining  in  them 
would  be  recovered  in  a  single  operation. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  Eae  &  Co., 
whose  opinion,  as  that  of  a  firm  extensively  engaged  for 
many  years  in  the  olive  oil  business,  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration, make  the  following  observations: 

Samples  have  been  submitted  to  us  of  olive  oil  ob- 
tained by  (his  method  in  Tunis.  We  find  that  the 
oil  has  entirely  lost  the  natural  flavor  of  olive  oil;  it 
has  acquired  instead  an  unpleasant  and,  indeed,  rather 
nauseous  taste.  While  Tunis  oil  and  all  oils  from 
olives  grown  in  similar  subtropical  latitudes  must  of 
necessity  rank  low  in  the  scale  of  quality,  even  when 
nunle  with  every  care  and  from  sound  fruit,  these 
samples  show  that  the  application  of  the  new  process 
will  not  introduce  any  improvement.  Bather  is  it  the 
other  way. 

The  oil  is,  however,  quite  neutral;  that  is  to  say, 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  natural  acids  present  in 
olive  oil  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  simply  pressing 
the  fruit.  This  quality  may  render  the  product  of 
value  for  industrial  purposes,  but  it  is  no  recommen- 
dation in  an  olive  oil  intended  for  the  table. 

Professor  Funaro  himself  perceives  that  this  process 
would  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
grades  of  olive  oil,  such  as  Tuscany  is  famed  for, 
generally  known  under  the  denomination  "Lucca  oil." 
Olive  oil  of  this  description  has  a  delicate  flavor  of  its 
own,  derived  from  the  fruit.  But  the  product  obtained 
by  means  of  the  new  process  entirely  loses  these  char- 
acteristics— a  fact  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  entails  the  subjecting  of  the  olive  pulp 
to  chemical  reactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  process,- it  appears,  may  with 
advantage  be  applied  to  the  olive  residues;  that  is  to 
say.  to  the  residue  of  the  pulp  after  the  oil  has  been 
obtained  by  pressing.  It  is  claimed  that  by  it  prac- 
tically all  of  the  oil  remaining  in  the  residue  can  be 
easily  recovered  at  less  cost  and  far  more  quickly  than 
l>\  the  methods  hitherto  employed.  Subject  to  these 
claims  being  verified,  the  new  process  might  still  prove 
advantageous  to  oil  manufacturers,  seeing  that  the  res- 
idues as  they  leave  the  oil  press  .still  contain  nearly 
18  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  oil  originally 
contained  in  the  fruit,  and  a  rapid  and  economical 
recovery  of  this  oil  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 


£18,000,  being  £4,000  more  than  the  import  for  the  nine 
months  ending  March,  1903.  The  imports  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  into  Cape  Colony  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  were  valued  at  £80,000,  as 
compared  with  £84,000  worth  imported  in  the  same 
period  of  1903. 


Advertising  Extraordinary. 

A  collector  who  can  boom  his  employer's  business  and 
get  money  out  of  his  employer's  debtors  at  the  same 
time  must  he  a  useful  person.  Honey  on  the  lips  goes 
well  enough  with  a  superannuated  book  account  in  the 
hand.  Yet  few  men  who  have  fought  shy  of  a  creditor 
care  to  hear  his  praises  sounded  as  they  reluctantly 
satisfy  his  claims.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  extort, 
from  the  reluctant,  cash  which  is  in  deed  and  truth 
half  the  tribute,  at  least,  to  the  cheerful  genius  of  the 
extorter.  The  debtor  who  thus  squares  his  account  feels 
not  only 

"That  ecstatic  throb 
which  virtue's  votary  feels  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent 

day." 
He  is  also  conscious  of  a  glow  of  admiration  for  a  man 
who  can  get  money  out  of  him  and  still  leave  him  in 
good  humor. 

To  each  of  the  thousand  or  more  small  debtors  on 
the  books  of  a  press  clipping  agency,  a  series  of  dunning 

The  letters  are  mailed  at  reg- 
They  are  as  follows  : 


letters  is  now  going  out. 
ular  intervals  of  a  week-. 


Soap  and  Candles  In  South  Africa.. 

According  to  figures  just  published,  the  value  of  the 
soap  and  candles  imported  into  the  Orange  Biter  Col- 
ony during  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1904,  was 


$4.99.  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:     In  the  fall 

Obligations  fall  due, 
Which  is  why  I  recall, 

In  this  neat  billet-doux, 
My  bill,  winch  is  now  of  long  standing, 

I'll  he  glad  of  a  check,  sir,  from  you. 
To  John  Smith, 
Oshkosh. 

II. 

$4.99.  •  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:     As  I  said, 

In  my  last  friendly  note. 
There  are  mouths  to  be  fed. 

There  are  burdens  to  tote. 
Kindly  mail  me  a  check  for  your  kill  which 

Is  long  due,  as  I  recently  wrote. 
To  John  Smith, 
Oshkosh. 

III. 

$4.99.  New  Yrork. 

Dear  Sir:     All  good  things 

Are  declared  to  lie  three. 
The  dying  swan  sings: 

And  I'm  singing  to  thee 
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With  a  song  still  quite  swan-like  in  softness, 

Of  the  money  you're  long  owing  me. 
To  John  Smith, 
Oshkosh. 

JV. 
$4.99.  Xcv:  York. 

Dear  Sir :     There's  one  way, 

I  may  say,  only  one, 
To  cheek  the  mad  play 

That  my  muse  has  begun — 
Just  send  me  a  check  from  your  check  book, 

'  To  square  up  your  bill,  and  I'm  done. 
John  Smith,  Esq., 
Oshkosh. 

V. 
$4.99.  Yew  York. 

Dear  Sir :     Oh,  so  dear — 

At  just  two  cents  a  time, 
Do  I  make  myself  clear? 
Have  I  wasted  a  dime? 
If  you  don't  send  a  check  very  quickly 

I  fear  I  shall  run  out  of  rhyme. 
John  Smith, 

Oshkosh. 

VI. 
$4.99. 
Dear  Sir:     There  are  means 

To  make  deaf  people  hear, — 
A  file  of  marines, 

Or  a  sheriff;  a  mere 
Bagatelle  of  four  ninety-nine  (just  think!) 

Will  be  your  undoing,  I  fear ! 
John  Smith, 

Oshkosh. 

711. 
$4.99. 
Dear  Sir:     Let  us  save 

Just  a  bit  from  the  wreck 
Of  our  friendship ;  I  gave 

You  some  biffs  in  the  neck — 
But  short  accounts  do  make  long  friendships; 

Come,  close  our  account  with  a  check. 
John  Smith, 

Oshkosh. 
He  paid  five  dollars  apiece  for  his  dunning  letters 
to  a  poet  who  has  a  card  from  the  Magazine  Poets' 
Union  and  is  in  good  standing.  Each  letter,  so  far. 
has  paid  for  itself  scores  of  times  over. — John  Paul 
Bocock,  in  Fame. 


New  York. 


New  York. 


A  New  Use  for  Soap. 

A  process  for  the  separation  of  minerals  and  metals 
contained  in  ores,  depending  upon  the  affinity  fatty 
matters  liberated  from  soap  have  for  the  former  has 
been  patented  by  A.  S.  Cattermole  (No.  17,109,  1903). 


Soap  solution  is  mixed  up  with  the  crushed  ore  sus- 
pended in  water  and  then  sufficient  acid  is  added  to  lib- 
erate the  fatty  and  resinous  matters  of  the  soap  to  which 
sulphuretted  minerals,  sulphur,  graphite,  or  free  metals 
adhere,  and  can  then  be  conveniently  separated  from  the 
gangue  or  earthy  matters. 

A  similar  idea  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent  (No.  20,021,  1903),  in  which  J.  Turner  pro- 
poses to  purify  trade  effluents  by  agitation  with  soap 
solutions;  the  soap  is  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  aluminum  sulphate,  so  that  the  fatty  matters 
set  free  carry  down  the  impurities,  and  after  standing 
for  the  deposit  to  settle  the  clear  water  can  be  run  off. 


How  to  Detect  Bad  Soap. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  "How  to,  detect  bad 
soap,"  Science  Sittings  says  that  the  amount  of  suds 
made  by  a  soap  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  pres- 
ence of  too  much  alkali  is  indicated.  The  more  suds 
a  soap  makes  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
the  more  alkali  it  contains.  A  cheap  soap  will  create 
a  large  quantity  of  suds  without  any  trouble  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  whatever,  whereas  an  "over-fa t" 
soap  has  to  lie  rubbed  repeatedly  before  it  manifests  a 
disposition  to  make  even  little  suds.  The  suds  are  caused 
by  a  chemical  action  in  the  water  when  the  alkali  mixes 
with  it,  and,  as  has  been  stated  before,  the  over-fat  soap, 
the  good  soap,  forms  an  emulsion,  and  does  not  undergo 
much  chemical  change.  'Another  way  to  determine  the 
presence  of  alkali  is  to  touch  the  piece  of  soap  to  the 
tongue.  If  there  is  much  alkali  in  it  the  taste  will  he 
bitter,  if  there  is  no  alkali  there  in  harmful  quantities 
no  bitterness  will  be  observable.  Still  another  way,  the 
most  effective  of  all,  is  to  drop  a  little  sublimate  of 
mercury  in  the  piece  of  soap.  The  mercury  will  at  once 
cause  the  alkali  to  assume  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  more 
alkali  in  the  soap  the  deeper  this  yellow  color  will  be. 


More  About  Ricin  Soap. 

Newburgh  N.  Y.,  August  9th,  1904. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dl-uggists  Cikculab,: 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  F.  T.  Gordon's  article 
on  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  ricin  soap  in  your  last 
issue,  but  while  not  experienced  in  soiqimaking  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  given  was 
out  of  proportion,  to  the  quantity  of  oil.  I  have  little 
time  for  experimental  work  at  this  season  of  the  year  but 
managed  to-day  to  try  the  formula,  with  the  result  I 
had  anticipated.  I  think  15  grams  of  caustic  soda  would 
be  sufficient  to  saponify  100  grams  of  castor  oil,  while- 
Mr.  Gordon's  formula  calls  for  75  grams. 

Mr.  Gordon  further  states  that  this  formula  is  based 
upon  the  "molecular  formulas  of  the  alkali  and  the 
oil."  I  would  like  to  know  the  molecular  formula  of 
castor  oil.  F.  Wallace. 
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At  the  ime  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  Mr. 
Gordon  was  on  his  vacation.  This  accounts  for  the 
delay  in  the  answer.  Mr.  Wallace  is  right  about  the 
proportions  of  oil  and  alkali  required  for  neutralization. 
The  .  5  grams  of  soda  was  alright,  but  the  quantity  of 
oil  taken  in  the  original  experiment  was  500,  and  not 
100  grains.  In  copying  his  notes  the  author  reduced 
the  quantity  of  the  oil,  but,  by  a  clerical  error,  a  like 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  was  not  made. 

As  to  the  molecular  formula  for  castor  oil,  Mr.  Gor- 
don says:  "The  formula  of  'castor  oil'  was  taken  from 
the  United  States  Dispensatory  issued  for  the  1900 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  term  'castor  oil'  being  used  for  con- 
venience; actually  the  calculations  were  based  upon  the 
ricinoleic  acid  in  the  oil,  as  this  is  the  only  constituent 
necessary  in  making  the  soap.  Most  of  the  castor  oil 
mi  the  market  now  has  very  little  of  the  fixed,  solid  oil 
in  it  (stated  to  be  palmitic  acid),  this  being  removed  in 
the  process  of  refining.  I  speak  only  of  the  refined 
grades  of  castor  oil.  used  medicinally,  which  I  found 
to  he  mainly  ricinoleic  acid,  as  the  crude  oil  does  con- 
tain much  of  the  above  mentioned  fatty  acid.  The 
other  components  of  castor  oil  may  be  neglected,  as  they 
play  a  very  small  part  in  the  saponification  of  the  oil. 

"The  soap-forming  -  element  in  castor  oil  is  the 
glyeeride  of- its  ricinoliee  acid — glycervltri-ricinoleate — 
formula  C:,  H5  (C)S  H.;1  O,)  or  given  by  others  as  C3 
lb  (C18  H,40.,)  the  molecular  weight  of  the  first  being 
863  and  that  of  the  latter. 887.  My  calculations  were 
based  on  the  first-named  formula  for  castor  oil,  the 
proportion  in  full  being  863  (''castor  oil)  is  to  120  soda 
as  100  grams  of  castor  oil  is  to  x  which  gives  x  the  value- 
13.9  grams,  or.  to  saponify  100  grams  of  castor  oil  13.1) 
grams  of  soda  must  he  taken.  Using  the  second  formula 
for  the  oil  x  equals  13.5  grams.  Experimentally,  I 
found  that  more  caustic  soda  than  this  was  needed,  15 
grams  of  socalled  '95  per  cent,  caustic  soda'  giving  a 
practically  neutral  soap.  The  excess  of  soda  is  required 
partly  to  combine  with  other  components  of  castor  oil 
besidi  s  glyceryl  triricinoleate.  partly  because  commercial 
caustic  seldom  comes  up  to  strength. 

"It  must  be  understood  that  where  I  speak  of  'castor 
oil'  and  'the  molecular  formula  of  castor  oil'  that  only 
its  glyceryl  tri-rieinoleate  is  actually  meant— this  sub- 
stance is  practically  the  only  one  in  modern  refined 
castor  oil  in  more  than  slight  proportions.  The  glycerin 
Liberated  in  the  reaction  by  which  sodium  ricinoleate  is 
formed  may  be  retained  in  the  final  soap-product  in  con- 
siderable proportion  if  the  watery  mixture  of  oil  and 
alkali  is  simply  evaporated  to  the  desired  consistency; 
if  so  desired,  the  'ricin  soap5  can  be  'salted  out'  as  is 
done  with  other  soaps  by  the  use  of  strong  brine,  the 
'ricin  soap'  not  being  injured  by  this  treatment.  I  found 
it  best  to  keep  all  the  glycerin  in  the  soap  that  was  not 
li  I'l  in  the  'soap  liquor  from  which  the  soap  was  separ- 
ated, to  prevent  the  soap  from  becoming  too  hard." 


How  Druggists  Make  Soap. 

Our  otherwise  very  excellent  contemporary,  the  Drug- 
gists' Circular,  in  its  last  issue  advises  a  correspondent 
on  soap  making,,  as  follows;  its  information  must  cer- 
tainly have  come  from  old-fashioned  sources  and  even 
these  cannot  have  keen  correctly  quoted. 

A  good  common  hard  soap  may  be  made  from  clean 
tallow  or  lard  and  caustic  soda,  without  any  very  special 
skill  in  manipulation.  The  caustic  soda  indicated  is  a 
crude  article  which  may  no-w  be  obtained  from  whole- 
sale druggists  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  A  lye  of  average  strength  is  made  by  dissolving 
it  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  For  the  saponification  of  lard,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  grease  is  melted  at  a  low  heat,  and  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  the  lye  is  then  added  in  small  por- 
tions with  constant  stirring;  when  incorporation  has 
been  thoroughly  effected,  another  portion  of  lye  equal 
to  the  first  added,  as  before,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a 
gentle  heat  until  saponification  appears  to  be  complete. 
If  the  soap  does  not  readily  separate  from  the  liquid, 
more  lye  should  he  added,  the  soap  being  insoluble  in 
strong  lye.  When  separation  has  occurred,  pour  off 
the  lye,  add  water  to  the  mass,  heat  until  dissolved, 
and  again  separate  by  the  use  of  more  strong  lye  or 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt.  The  latter  part  of 
the  process  is  designed  to  purify  the  soap  and  may 
be  omitted  where  only  a  cruder  article  is  required.  The 
soap  is  finally  re-melted  in  a  water-bath,  kept  at  a 
gentle  heat  until  as  much  water  as  possible  is  expelled, 
and  then  poured  into  frames  or  moulds  to  set. 

These  frames  are  boxes,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  slab  on  which  they  rest,  and  made  in  horizontal 
sections  put  together  with  dowels,  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  one  at  a  time  when  the  soap  is  cold.  The  por- 
tions successively  exposed  by  taking  off  the  sections 
of  the  box  are  separated  from  the  mass  by  a  fine  wire, 
and  the  block  is  thus  eventually  divided  into  slabs. 
These  are  further  sub-divided  if  required  and  then  set 
aside  to  dry. 

When  cocoanut  oil  is  saponified  the  product  is  a  verv 
hard  soap  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  soluble 
in  hard  water  and  even  in  sea  water.  Erom  its  hard- 
ness which  prevents  rapid  solubility,  fats  are  frequently 
if  hot  usually  mixed  with  the  oil  to  modify  the  char- 
acter of  the  resulting  soap  in  this  respect. 

Cocoanut  oil  when  freshly  expressed  from  sound  nuts 
has  an  agreeable  odor  and  taste ;  such  an  oil  we  under- 
stand, is  now  procurable  in  this  market,  it  being  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  in  certain  preparations  of  the 
nut  for  culinary  uses.  The  article  commonly  found 
is  prepared  abroad  and  from  careless  preparation  or 
the  development  of  rancidity  or  both,  it  possesses  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  which  renders  it  totally  unfit  for  mak- 
ing  toilet  soap,  or  perhaps  any  other,   as  the  odor  is 
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so  persistent  that  it  may  cling  to  articles  cleaned  by 
its  agency. 

To  make  a  soap  from  cocoanut  oil  and  tallow,  tlic 
fats  may  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve 
of  the  oil  to  one  of  the  tallow;  the  quantity  of  fat  and 
alkali  will  be  about  as  follows: 

Eat 22  lbs. 

Soda  ley,  24°   B 314  gals. 

Potash  ley,  20°  B 4%  pts. 

The  leys  referred  to  contain  about  18  per  cent,  of 
caustic  soda  and  potassa,  respectively;  and  are  made 
by  simply  dissolving  the  soda  and  potassa  in  water  in 
the  proportion  indicated. 

The  fat  is  heated  to  boiling  and  the  soda  ley  added  in 
small  portions  continuing  the  boiling,  and  being  care- 
ful to  allow  each  portion  to  be  well  incorporated  with 
the  fat  before  adding  the  next.  After  the  socla  is  all 
in  and  the  mixture  has  been  boiled  for  half  an  hour, 
the  potash  ley  is  added  in  portions  as  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  soda,  and  the  boiling  continued  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  last  portion  has  been  uesd;  about 
a  pound  of  common  salt  is  then  sprinkled  slowly  over 
the  mass,  the  boiling  is  continued  another  half  hour 
and  the  soap  is  then  allowed  to  cool. 

The  addition  of  potassa  is  to  give  a  softer  soap  and 
the  salting  is  to  separate  it  from  the  liquor,  it  being 
insoluble,  as  before  indicated,  in  a  strong  brine. 

The  separated  soap  is  ladled  out  into  a  frame  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  cool. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  boiling  to  have  the  sapon- 
ification complete  and  a  little  more  ley  must  conse- 
quently be  added  if  the  quantities  used  have  not  been 
quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  excess  of  ley. 
if  any,  will  be  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  separated  from 
the  mass. 

If  the  soap,  when  ready  to  ladle  out,  should  show  a 
decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  it  may  be  purified  by  draw- 
ing off  the  brine,  re-melting  with  water  and  again  "salt- 
ing out." 

Soaps  are  sometimes  made  by  a  so-called  cold  pro- 
cess— that  is,  the  mixture  of  lye  and  grease  is  heated 
to  about  120  degrees  E.,  or  less  if  oil  only  be  used,  and 
kept  at  this  temperature  for  a  short  time.  The  reac- 
tion may  not  be  complete  for  several  days,  but  it  goes 
on  without  further  heating.  In  using  this  process  the 
operator  should  carefully  calculate  the  proportions  of 
the  grease  and  alkali  required,  as  an  excess .  of  either 
will,  of  course,  remain  in  the  finished  product.  The 
glycerin  formed  in  the  operation  also  remains  in  the 
soap. 

Soaps  are  sometimes  made  from  oleic  acid,  the  crude 
article  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  being 
utilized.  This  form  of  the  acid  is  commercially  known 
as  "red  oil." 

If  the  pharmacist  desires  to  undertake  the  making 
of  soaps  for  toilet  use  for  his  own  trade,  it  would  ap- 


parently be  best  to  buy  his  "stock"  soap  from  the  man- 
ufacturer, confining  his  work  to  scenting  and  shaping 
into  suitable  pieces.  It  is  important  that  a  stock  soap 
should  be  obtained  which  is  nearly  or  quite  neutral. 
An  excess  of  alkali  renders  a  soap  more  detergent,  but 
it  also  in  creases  its  ability  to  roughen  the  skin.  The 
nature  of  a  given  sample  in  this  respect  may  be  roughly 
estimated  by  use  on  the  hands  a  couple  of  times  in  close 
succession;  but  it  is  preferable  to  test  chemically  for 
free  alkali,  and  if  it  is  present,  to  neutralize  by  the 
addition  of  grease  in  the  re-melting  process. 

The  incorporation  of  perfumes  (and  coloring  mater- 
ials when  the  latter  are  desired)  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways. 

In  one  method  the  soap  is  first  cut  into  thin  slabs — 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  this  division  is  advis- 
able— and  is  melted  in  a  pan,  usually  of  iron,  heated 
by  a  water  bath  or  a  steam  jacket.  When  the  quantity 
is  large,  the  soap  is  not  all  put  in  at  once,  but  added 
in  portions,  allowing  one  to  "run  down"  before  the  ad- 
dition of  the  next.  Unless  the  soap  is  very  new  and 
soft,  a  few  ounces  of  water  are  added  for  each  pound 
of  soap.  The  pan  is  kept  covered  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  melting  facilitated  by  stirring  with  a  "crutch" 
— a  rod  carrying  a  short  cross-piece  at  one  end. 

When  the  mass  has  become  homogeneous,  the  coloring 
matter,  if  any  is  desired,  is  crutched  in,  and  then  the 
perfume  is  incorporated  in  the  same  way,  after  which 
the  soap  is  immediately  poured  into  the  "frame"  before 
mentioned. 

The  second  or  cold  way  consists  in  cutting  the  soap 
into  very  thin  shavings,  adding  water  if  necessary,  and 
in  the  latter  event,  allowing  the  mass  to  stand  ten  or 
twelve  houre  for  absorption  to  take  place.  The  coloring 
and  perfume  are  then  added,  and  the  mass  beaten  in 
a  mortar  until  homogeneous,  or,  more  conveniently 
passed  between  rollers  revolving  one  against  the  other, 
by  which  the  soap  is  reduced  to  thin  ribbons,  which 
are  recombineel  and  rerolled  until  uniformity  in  con- 
sistence is  required.  These  ribbons  are  finally  beaten 
together  and  the  mass  divided  into  pieces  of  the  desired 
size.  This  method  is  desirable  when  expensive  perfum- 
ing material  is  employed,  as  some  of  the  perfume  is 
apt  to  be  lost  when  heat  is  employed. 

The  cakes  or  tablets  obtained  by  either  of  the  above 
described  processes  are  usually  finished  by  pressure  in 
appropriate  moulds.  The  moulds  are  dusted  with  starch 
or  slightly  oiled  to  prevent  adherence  of  the  soap. 

The  pieces  of  "green"  soap,  from  which  tablets  are 
to  be  made,  must  weigh  about  one-third  more  than  it 
is  intended  they  shall  do  when  finished.  The  degree 
of  dryness  at  which  they  should  be  pressed  can  only 
be  determined  by  practice.  If  pressed  too  soon  the  soap 
will,  of  course,  suffer  loss  of  shape  on  further  drying: 
For  the  finest  finish  two  pressings  are  required.  After 
the  first  they  are  lightly  scraped,  polished  with  a  rag 
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moistened  with  alcohol*  dried  for  2-i  hours  or  longer 
in  a  hot  air  chamber  and  again  pressed. 

Soaps  are  better  without  color,  especially  if  for  use 
on  tender  skins;  if  tinting  is  insisted  on,  however,  the 
operator  must  reduce  the  objection  to  the  minimum 
by  using  only  such  materials  as  arc  known  to  be  the 
leas!  objectionable.  Such  colors  arc:  for  red,  Venetian 
red;  blue,  prussian  blue;  dull  yellow,  French  ocher; 
bright  yellow,  annatto;  green,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and 
blue;   orange,  yellow   and  red;   ■purple,  blue  and   red; 

'"//,  brown  ocher,  umber,  burnt  sienna  or  caramel. 
With  the  exception  of  annatto  and  caramel,  these  color- 
ings are  insoluble  and  must  be  ground  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  water  before  incorporating  with  the  soap. 

.V  large  number  of  essential  oils  are  available  as  per- 
fumes  for  soap,  both  alone  and  in  admixture;  and  some 
synthetic  compounds  have  of  late  years  been  produced 
which  are  offered  as  soap  perfumes.  Among  the  cheaper 
oils  which  are  available  for  the  purpose  are  those  of 
sassafras,  thyme  and  citronella.  About  2  ounces  of 
either  of  these  are  required  for  TO  ounces  of  soap. 

The  following  mixture  gives  an  agreeable  perfume: 

Oil  of  cassia 1  part. 

Oil  of  lavender 8  parts. 

About  1  ounce  of  this  is  sufficient  for  10  pounds  of 
soap. 


15he  Price  of  Soap. 

Modern  methods  of  reforming  mankind  include  clean- 
in  —  in  the  moral  and  physical  regenerative  process. 
It  is  contended  that  no  sane  person  can  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  religion,  unless  he  washes  frequently  and  pays 
due  attention  to  his  person  and  his  surroundings,  it 
is  all  right  enough  for  the  Buddhist  or  the  Mohamme- 
dan to  dwell  in  filth  and  rags  and  dream  of  bliss  in  the 
hereafter,  but  the  Christian  must  be  pure  in  body  as 
well  as  in  heart.  Consequently,  the  soap-boiler  has 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  missionary  through  the 
domain  of  pagandom,  and  when  the  sweet  and  aged 
story  failed  to  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  un- 
regem  rative,  the  bath  tub  and  towels  and  soap  made 
auxiliary  movements,  and  in  the  end  the  cause  of  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity  triumphed. 

Nor  a  few  of  us  old  fellows  can  remember  the  time 
when  every  family  made  its  yearly  supply  of  soft  soap 
from  hardwood  ashes  and  such  fats  as  were  collected 
about  the  household.  There  was  very  little  "hard"  soap 
in  existence,  though  a  few  firms  made  up  bars  and  sold 
1  by  the  pound.  The  only  bar  soap  in  common  use. 
was  tin'  so-called  "Castile"'  variety,  which  was  red-and- 
white  mottled,  and  which  was  kept  for  special  occasions 
or  for  "sickness."  The  earliest  soap  that  was  put  up 
in  individual  wrappers  and  retailed  at  the  stores  was 
priced  at  ten  cents  a  bar,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  marvel 


of  cheapness.  This  was  nearly  forty  years  ago.  To- 
day the  stores  sell  bigger  and  better  bars  of  soap  for 
five  cents,  while  such  soaps  as  now  retail  for  ten  cents 
a  bar  would  have  been  luxuries  too  dear  for  common 
people  to  indulge  in.  What  is  of  still  more  importance 
to  us  poor  folks  is  the  fact  that  soap  is  growing  cheaper 
every  year.  New  firms  capitalized  for  large  sums  are 
filling  the  pages  of  papers  and  magazines  with  adver- 
tisements for  soaps,  which  were  not  on  the  market  six 
months  previous  to  the  announcement  of  their  virtues. 
Nearly  as  much  money  is  spent  in  advertising  soaps 
as  there  is  spent  in  advertising  "patent"  medicines; 
and  each  reaches  into  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 
Why,  the  names  of  "Ivory,"  "Life-Buoy,"  "  Sapolio," 
'Tear's*'  and  scores  of  others  are  household  words. 

From  the  increasing  consumption  of  soap  one  is  led 
to  infer  that  we  are  growing  better  as  a  community, 
that  Godliness  is  spreading  and  reaching  out  to  encom- 
pass the  earth,  and  to  bless  those-  who  dwell  upon  the 
earth.  There  may  not  be  so  close  a  connection  between 
cleanliness  and'  Godliness  as  many  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, though  it  is  well  understood  that,  a  clean  man 
is  better  prepared  to  receive  religious  truths  than  any 
dirty  individual  can  be.  The  days  when  unkempt  her- 
mits sat  back  in  dark  caves  and  were  considered  holy 
men  because  their  hair  was  long  and  uncombed  and 
their  clothing  was  not  fit  to  bear  inspection — those  times 
have  gone  by.  The  man  who  would  respect  himself  oe 
who  would  receive  respect  from  his  associates  must  use 
soap  and  use  it  constantly. — Bangor  News.    , 


Coldness  of  Money. 

A  clipping  containing  a  very  philosophical  article 
by  the  editor  of  one  of  our  local  exchanges  is  worth 
reproducing.  The  name  of  the  publication  is  not  known. 
hence  due  credit  cannot  be  given.  "Give  a  man  a  ten- 
cent  cigar  and  he  will  love  you  for  six  hours;  offer  him 
tin  cents  to  buy  it  for  himself  and  he  will  throw  it  in 
your  face.  Give  a  man  a  pass  for  a  show  and  he  will 
call  you  a  good  fellow  in  all  the  language  at  his  dis- 
posal; offer  him  the  money  to  buy  one  and  he  will  call 
you  a  fool.  Ask  a  man  to  your  home  to  take  'pot  luck,' 
and  he  will  jump  at  the  chance;  give  him  two  dollars 
and  tell  him  to  get  a  good  meal  at  a  cafe  witli  your 
compliments  and  he  will  knock  you  down.  The  dollar 
is  mighty,  but  not  warm.  Nothing  chills  the  hospitalil  . 
and  good  fellowship  more  than  the  touch  of  cold  metal. 
You  may  spend  money  on  a  friend,  but  you  must  not 
ask  him  to  touch  it.  Silver  isn't  a  good  conductor,  and 
can't  transmit  half  as  much  hospitality  and  cordiality 
to  a  friend  as  by  means  of  a  bad  cigar.  Money  sub- 
stitutes for  good  looks  and  good  sense  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  it  can't  take  the  place  of  fellowship  worth  a 
toothpick." 
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PATENTS    anE    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  lit-t  of  recent  Patentsand  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


769,864. 


43,378. 
43,400. 


43,413. 

43,424. 

43,444. 

43,358. 

11,376. 
11,398. 
11,404, 

11,417. 

11.418. 
11,432. 

11,433. 

11,434. 

11,459. 


PATENTS. 

Perfuming  device.  Cortez  D.  Hall,  assignor 
to  Akron  Extract  &  Chemical  Company. 
Akron,  Ohio. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

Certain    Named    Soaps.     Arthur    Wolff,    Jr., 
Breslau,  German}-.     The  word  "Sapal." 
Cleaning  Compound  for  Metal  or  Wooden  Ar- 
ticles.    Thomas  B.  Keed,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo, 
The  word  "Caddo"  inscribed  upon  a  scroll  and 
associated  with  the   representation  of   an  in- 
fant in  the  nude  in  a  reclining  position. 
Soaps.    Obermeyer  &  Co.,  G.  H.  B.  H.,  Hanau 
on-the-Main,   Germany.      The  representation, 
in  red  and  white,  of  a  nurse  in  the  garb  of  a 
nun  in  the  act  of  bathing  a  child. 
Certain  Named   Cleaning  Compound.     Gran- 
ville M.  Breinig,  New  Milford,  Conn.     Auto- 
clean.     The  word  "Autoclean." 
Soap.     The  Henry  Eoever  Company.  Chester. 
Pa,     The  hyphenated  word  "Blue-Nap." 
Perfumery.     Colgate  &  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     The  hyphenated  word  "Week  End." 


LABELS. 

Title:  "Veg-Oil."  (For  Soap.)  The  Puck 
Soap  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Title:  "Sugar  Soap."  (For  Soap.)  Sugar 
Soap  Company,  Decatur,  111. 
Title:  "Cleo"  (For  Soap.)  The  German 
American  Soap  Works,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Title:  "Eadium  Polish."     (For  Cleaning  and 
Polishing    Compound.)       Sanitary    Chemical 
Company,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Title:    "Tryme-e."      (For  Washing   Powder.) 
Anna  B.  Walters,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Title:     "Electric     Cleansing     Fluid."       (For 
Cleansing  Fluid.)      The  American   Cleansing 
Fluid  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Title:  "E  Z."     (For  Soap.)     G.  F.  Chapin  & 
Son  Co.,  Beading,  Mass. 

Title:  "Renter's  Soap."  (For  Soap.)  Eegi- 
nald  G.  Barclay,  and  Clara  S.  Barclay,  Trus- 
tee of  W.  0.  Barclay,  deceased,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Title:  "Assad  Bey  Ivaram  Eose."  (For  Per- 
fumery.)    Charles  Eahayel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRINTS. 

1,095.  Title :  "Dermoline."  (For  Liquid  Soap.)  Elmer 
E.  Holt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1,099.  Title:  "Hasn't  Scratched  Yet."  (For  Scour- 
ing Soap.)  The  Bon  Ami  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  National  Soap  Works  at  Titusville,  Pa,,  announce 
that  their  factory  has  been  permanently  closed,  and 
the  machinery  is  being  sold. 


Our  advertising  pages  this  month  show  a  number  of 
more  or  less  radical  changes  in  quite  a  few  advertise- 
ments; also  several  quite  new  announcements.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  new  points. 


David  L.  Eose,  who  for  fourteen  years'  was  connected 
with  M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  of  Chicago',  is  now  connected 
with  Thayer  &  Company  of  that  city,  having  under- 
taken the  complete  management  of  their  soap  and  per- 
fume making  business.  The  good  wishes  of  all  his 
old  friends  accompany  him  into  his  new  field. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  H.  W.  Dopp  Company's  new 
catalogue  of  soap  making  machinery.  This  publica- 
tion has  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  great  amount 
of  care,  and  in  respect  to  detailed  information  is  un- 
usually complete,  so  that  it  almost  compels  close  study 
by  force  of  its  own  interesting  contents.  Although 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  trade,  the  firm  still 
reports  a  continuing  growth  of  its  business  and  evi- 
dently strives  to  deserve  an  equal  prosperity  for  the 
future. 


A  press  clipping  from  an  Evansville,  Ind.,  paper  in- 
forms us,  that  one  more  good  deed  must  have  been  en- 
tered a  few  clays  ago  by  the  recording  angel, .  to  the 
credit  of  A.  Melzer  of  that  city.  Being  accidentally  a 
witness  to  an  act  of  wicked  and  uncalled  for  cruelty  to 
a  pony,  on  the  part  of  a  brutal  horse  trainer,  he  stopped 
and  caused  the  arrest. of  the  latter  and  subsequently  tes- 
tified in  court  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Being  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  and  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  he  carried  his  point,  and  the  horse  trainer  was 
fined  $25  for  his  action.  The  fine  ought  to  do  the 
brutal  fellow  some  good,  though  he  may  not  realize  it 
at  first.     It  certainly  sets  an  example  needed  but  too 
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greatly  everywhere,  and,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  sim- 
ilar prosecutions  have  since  been  begun  against  several 
other  men  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  same  city. 


Incorporated :  Eobert  Low's  Son  &  Howard,  at  Port 
Ewen,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  soap,  etc.  Capital,  $10,- 
000.  Incorporators  and  directors  for  the  first  year: 
V.  G.  Howard,  Brooklyn;  G.  E.  Aitken,  Orange;  Alex- 
ander Wilson.  New  York  Citv. 


There  is  a  report  in  Chicago,  that  some  of  the  pack- 
ers  are  contemplating  the  removal  of  their  by-product 
plants  from  the  city  to  locations  near  Joliet.  At  the 
latter  point  there  is  plenty  of  land  and  an  abundance 
of  cheap  power.  The  cost  of  coal  is  said  to  be  the  mov- 
ing factor  in  this  matter.  The  packers  are  said  to  be- 
lieve the  move  would  be  an  economy.  The  departments 
especially  referred  to  are  the  soap  and  glue  houses. 


Incorporated:  The  Wabash  Soap  &  Chemical  Com- 
pany. Wabash,  Ind.  Capital  stock,  $50,000.  Directors: 
John  M.  Harter,  John  B.  Latchem,  Ovid  W.  Connor, 
James  Lynn,  Jr.,  George  B.  Fairley,  James  II.  Ford, 
Nelson  G.  Hunter. 


Lire  from  an  unknown  cause  broke  out  in  the  soap 
factory  of  Louis  Freese,  at  148  Bichardson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  October  1.     Damage  was  slight. 


New  York,  Oct.  7,  1904. — James  B.  Pitcher,  mana- 
ger at  No.  16  Cedar  Street,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  liabilities  $69,450  and  no  assets.  Of  the 
liabilities  $12,23?  are  for  goods  sold  to  the  firm  of 
Pitcher  &  Martin,  in  1897.  Part  of  his  debts  were  con- 
tracted in  this  city  and  part  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and 
various  other  suburban  places,  between  1892  and  1898. 
Mr.  Pitcher  was  for  twelve  years  manager  of  a  mutual 
accident  association,  afterward  was  interested  in  a  nur- 
sery business  at  Short  Hills,  and  later  was  president 
of  a  soap  manufacturing  Concern  in  this  city. 


From  the  Zion  City,  111.,  Banner:  John  Caldwell, 
of  2402  Gilead  avenue,  while  on  his  vacation,  visited 
with  friends  in  Chicago.  He  took  with  him  samples  of 
Zion  toilet  soap  and  Zion  candies.  These  friends  had 
always  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against  Zion.  but  dur- 
ing Ins  visit  much  of  this  was  removed.  When  they 
found  the  superior  quality  of  the  goods  manufactured  in 
Zion  Citv  they  were  greatly  pleased,  and  showed  their 
R]  preeiation  after  testing  the  soap  upon  themselves  by 
using  it  upon  the  baby:  "which,"  says  Mr.  Caldwell, 
"was  the  greatest  compliment  they  could  pay  to  the 
article."     Of  the  candy  they  could  not  say  enough,  pro- 


nouncing it  the  best  of  any  they  had  ever  eaten.  All 
these  things  worked  for  the  good  of  Zion  in  that  it 
broke  down  prejudice  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Cald- 
well has  the  promise  of  a  visit  from  his  friends  in  the 
near  future. 


Incorporated:  The  Fred.  Mayer  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  incorporated  with  $30,000  to  make 
soaps  and  toilet  articles.  The  directors  are  Fred.  Mayer, 
Samuel  Mayer  and  W.  P.  Plato,  all  of  New  York  City. 


Eugene,  Ore.,  Sept.  26. — The  Eugene  soap  factory, 
which  was  closed  by  attachment  proceedings  two  weeks 
ago,  has  again  resumed  operations,  a  settlement  having 
been  effected  with  the  creditors  of  the  concern.  The 
factory  is  an  important  industry  here. 


The  roof  of  the  engine  room  in  Beach's  soap  factory 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa.,  got  on  fire  recently  and  three  fire 
departments  were  called  by  telephone. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  blaze  had  been 
almost  extinguished  by  employes  who  had  rigged  a 
small  hose  kept  in  the  engine  rooms. 

The  location  of  the  fire  was  rather  dangerous,  as  the 
engine  room  contained  large  piles  of  shavings  used  for 
fuel  in  the  furnaces. 


Hopkinsvillc,  Ivy.,  October  22.— (Special  to  the 
American  Soap  Journal.) — The  Lusterine  Mining  and 
Polish  Co.  of  this  city  have  this  week  located  their 
plant  and  factory  here,  ordered  machinery  to  complete 
the  mill,  and  will  be  running  at  full  capacity  in  a  few 
days  from  this  date.  A  full  force  of  men  are  now 
engaged  at  the  mines,  under  the  management  of  Supt. 
J.  J.  Boynton,  of  Princeton,  Ivy.,  shipping  the  crude 
mineral  here  ready  for  the  mill. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and  own 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  is  an  inexhaustible  de- 
posit of  Lusterine,  a  newly  discovered  mineral,  which 
experts  state  contains  more  cleaning  power  than  any 
other  substance  ever  discovered.  The  company  has  had 
it  fully  tested  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  countrv, 
fully  satisfying  them  of  its  superiority  over  all  other 
products,  as  a  mineral  soap  filler  and  metal  polish  that 
will  quickly  clean  and  polish  anything.-  It  is  defined 
by  chemists  as  a  "Volcanic  Mineral"  thrown  out  by 
an  upheaval,  and  deposited  in  the  fissure,  where  it  is 
now  mined.  The  company,  besides  manufacturing  Lus- 
terine Soap  and  Lusterine  Polish  as  their  own  private 
brands,  will  supply  other  soap  and  polish  factories  with 
Lusterine,  in  bulk,  for  the  manufacture  of  their  goods. 
They  will  also  supply  railroad  supply  houses,  fire  de- 
partments, water  and  electric  light  companies,  and  all 
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other  manufacturers,  with  Lusterine  in  bulk  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  machinery,  tyle  floors,  bath  tubs, 
and  every  other  kind  of  metal,  wood  or  hard  substance, 
that  may  need  periodical  cleaning.  The  officers  are, 
Hon.  Frank  Rives,  Pres. ;  Judge  W.  T.  Fowler,  Treas. ; 
L.  Hayden,  Secy.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  J.  J.  Boyn- 
ton,  Superintendent  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  with  the  Bank 
of  Hopkinsville,  Ivy.,  as  the  depository  of  their  funds. 


Incorporated:  The  Walter  II.  Draper  Company,  of 
New  York  Cit}T,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture 
oils,  grease,  etc.  The  capital  is  $10,000,  and  the  direc- 
tors W.  H.  Draper,  Harriet  U.  Draper,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  and  Libbie  Hogan,  of  New  York  City. 


Burlington,  Iowa,  Oct.  G. — This  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
the  well  diggers  at  the  Iowa  Soap  company's  factory, 
struck  the  first  flow  of  water,  at  a  depth  of  420  feet. 
The  stream  has  an  overflow  of  twenty  gallons  per  min- 
ute. 

The  contractor  will  continue  to  drill  until  the  well 
has  a  depth  of  500  feet,  by  which  time  he  expects  to 
strike  a  flow  that  will  furnish  several  thousand  gallons 
per  hour. 


Almost  simultaneously  with  the  foregoing  item  Ave 
received  the  following  sad  report  from  the  same  city 
(Burlington,  Iowa)  :  James  F.  Barr,  one  of .  the  rich- 
est and  most  prominent  business  men  of  Burlington, 
died  tonight,  after  an  illness  of  several  years. 

He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Iowa  Soap 
company.  He  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  shoe  store  and 
won  Jiis  way  to  success  through  his  original  and  inven- 
tive ideas.  His  death  was  due  to  Bright's  disease.  He 
was  40  years  old. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — The  Union  Soap  Company,  which 
has  had  a  fat  frying  and  bone  boiling  establishment  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  great  nasal  suf- 
fering of  the  good  people  of  Plymouth  promised  court 
this  morning  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  as  a  consequence 
the  case  against  it  was  settled. 

The  company  will  now  use  certain  appliances  to  run 
the  bones  and  fat  through  without  causing  an  odor,  and 
if  this  fails  the  plant  will  be  moved  back  to  the  moun- 
tains. 


Crofts  &  Peed,  soap  manufacturers,  of  Chicago.  111.. 
are  building  a  two-story  addition,  GO  by  120  feet. 


.  Belfast,  Me.,  Oct.  14.— The  death  of  Joseph  P.  Ham- 
ilton of  Swanville,  removes  an  old  resident  of  that  town, 
and  one  who  has  been  well  known  in  business  circles 


in  this  city.  The  deceased  was  aged  86  years,  3  months 
and  16  days.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Esther 
(Roberts)  Hamilton  and  born  in  the  town  of  Swan- 
ville where  he  has  always  lived. 

The  oldest  of  his  family,  he  was  the  last  to  pass  awa}r. 
The  farm  where  he  lived  had  been  his  home  since  a 
young  man,  when  he  cleared  it  from  stumpage  and 
placed  it  in  good  operating  condition.  He  opened  a 
soap  business  in  manufacturing  and  peddling  and  was 
successful  in  that  line.  Three  years  ago,  owing  to  poor 
health  he  gave  up  the  work. 


Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  its  plant,  adding  a  lard  and  soap 
department.     L.  A.  Pansom  is  manager. 


A  new  two-story  building  is  being  put  up  at  the  Spahn 
soap  works,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  which  was  recently  bought 
by  Messrs.  Shueker  &  Shindle.     It  will  be  63x30  feet 


in  size. 


.  Burlington — The  Iowa  Soap  company  will  erect  an 
addition  to  its  plant,  four-story  brick.  100x113. 


It  is  reported  that  the  employes  of  a  large  Cincin- 
nati soap  works  are  striking  on  the  novel  ground  that 
one  of  their  fellow  employes  (earning  $9.00  a  week) 
is  getting  too  large  wages;  they  want  him  discharged. 
Did  you  ever? 


The  American  Soap  &  Washoline  Co.,  of  Cohoes,  N 
Y..  have  put  in  an  addition  for  glycerine  recovery. 


O.  N.  Shedd,  of  Aurora,  111.,  who  has  been  in  the 
soap  and  tallow  business  for  48  years,  has  just  sold  out 
to  A.  Rogers  &  Co. 


One  of  the  big  industries  in  Mexico  is  the  soap  fac- 
tory in  Gomez  Palacio.  The  capital  stock  is  $2,500,000. 
Since  the  capitalization  the  shares  have  increased  from 
$100  to  $500.  The  reports  for  year  before  last  show 
that  the  net  profits  amounted  to  $1,000,000  and  this 
year  will  amount  to  something  more  than  $1,428,000. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Tower   Soap — F.    Martin. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago. 

111. 
nolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Clavel  54 
Cu-Te-Na  351 
Four  Leaf  Clover  54 
Gasene  106 


Glyco  Tar  54 
Golden  Dragon  54 
Gold  Medal  106 
Individual  Toilet  54 
Keno  106 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
La  Fiesta  54 
Magno  106 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
Prismal   106 
Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 
Spick  and  Span  106 
Stellar  106 
Trix  54 
Veg-Oil  113 
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The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  /  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr    J.  LEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.0O 


Sent,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN     SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

"WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking-  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machine^  they  wish,  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Chemical  Examinations 


and 


Advice  for  Soap  Works. 


Examinations,  Advice  and  Practical 
Suggestions  by  an  expert,  with  many 
.years  of  recent  experience  as  Chemist 
in  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Chicago 


A.  BACH, 


537  Nelson  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


Examinations  of  Soaps,  Fats,  Alkalies, 
Glycerine,  Scouring  Powders,  etc. 

Tests  to  supervise  manufacturing  operations. 

Disinterested  expert  tests  in  disputed  cases. 


Dopp's  style  "B"  remelting  engine  driven  crutcher. 

The  engine  is  IS  H.  P.  capacity,  so  that,  by  the  installation  of 
this  combined  crutcher  and  engine,  it  is  not  necessar}'  to  have 
any  other  power,  as  the  crutcher  is  provided  with  proper  belt 
and  shifter  for  driving  line  shaft,  to  which  can  be  belted,  pump, 
chipper,  elevator,  etc.  Shipped  all  over  the  world.  Sold  on 
their  merit. 


-Dopp's  style  "D"  frame.  This  frame  is  similar  to 
our  style  "B"  but  with  a  new  and  improved  bottom.  There 
is  an  extra  bottom  or  cap  board  "b"  over  the  regular 
bottom,  against  which  sides  and  ends  are  held  by  binders 
"a"  and  "c."  Binder  "c"  is  capped  with  an  angle  iron  "d" 
which  laps  over  and  holds  binders  "a"  in  place.  Latch  or 
cam  "e"  holds  end  binder  "c"  in  place.  This  arrangement 
does  away  with  all  bolts  and  nuts  and  makes  a  particularly 
tight  frame. 

Hook  plates  and  fifth  wheel  trucks,  which   have   been 
used  for  twenty  years,  furnished  when  desired. 


1300-1310    NIAGARA    STREET, 


BUFFALO,    :1V.    Y 


U.    JS.    A. 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 

On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  .posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JAGOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


HIGH 

CLASS 


VACUUM  PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,      v      Economical    process. 


American  Vacuum  Druino  Machine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mende, PrcsijM"       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the. publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Ill    Puck  Manufacturing  "Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
3 14     Home  Soap  Co. .  N.Y. 
343     I  iolumbia  ltet'g.  &  MTg 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soup  Co.,  May- 

field,  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas ( lity,  Mo. 
318    i  tklahoma  soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  (  otton  Oil  Co. , 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern  Soap  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

:j.->t  /ion  City  Soap  Factory, 
Zion  City,  11). 

355    Palami  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

X<  w  York. 
A  Happy  Home  t 
Alabama  Tar  8 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coco  337 
\  m  ber  Rose  316 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 

as  54 
Antelope  S 
Antillia  2 
Antler  337 
Amy  Op  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

>t  <  !o.,  Xew  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

ock  3 
Bauty32 

Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving   346 
Beef  Oil  340 
f  3  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben  Hur  3 

-      i'!    :-' 
Bicycle  3 
Big  Eye  353 

lycerine  3 
Big  Injun  .'-its 
Big  Luck  350 
Billy-Goat  340 
Bi-Naptha  348 
Bleacheih  Soap  341 
Blo-Re-Mo333 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  C  oml  2 
Bhie  Coco  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Blue  Olive  340 
Boast  8 

Bora-Naptha  AG 
Botiea  Francises  8 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian  Bath  3 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


( leske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cl->ths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  846 
l  loaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Con  to  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
:  r    !  ■nt]-;-.l  Shaving  Stick  1i: 
Cricket  Soap  Powder:  Hans  & 

Marston.  New  York  city. 
Crown  Princess  337 
i  'ry-iiil  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

'"  "  Carbolic'3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

DaCtylis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermic ura  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  ( 'o. 
Dylissia— Vin'  lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar:  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  En pen  ie  1  15 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Encryl   Eu<-rylLtd..Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Faeine310 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
Scouring  2 
German  Film.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
"  Olive  2 

Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1 

Felt  in  e  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Fbo-al  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I'm  -j  r;i  nt  Honey  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 

Full   Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  340 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  SealSoap  Flour  340   ' 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

i  Irand  Duke  353 

Grand  Dnke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammonia  ted  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beard  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  311 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet ;    Bon 

Ami  Co..  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  8 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"Utah  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo96 

Ideal  Bouquet.  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-V  286 
RolloStO 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Pelle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1  15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  8 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  34G 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Pell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

.Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S 

Mni-oss  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtbo,  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Famenx  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Clubl6 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Leraolive  54 
Letnonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Liberty*  London  Transparent 3 
Liberti '-  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 
JMKdiir.i  Olive  Grl~„rn  IP 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Ma.rveline  300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co  . 
Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

May  Field  Bouquet  346 
kina  Skin  346 

Maxine  Elliott  337 

Medical  Lake  8 

Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 

Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 

Mexicau-o  54 

Michigan  Fam  ilv  2 

Mildred  337 

Mil'ens. Cream  3 

Milieus  Toilet  :: 

Millens  Antiseptic  3 

Milieus  Tar  3 
.  Milo  106 

Miners'  Tar  3 

Milk  Bath  3 

Monaban's  Green  Soa     341 

Monroe  3 

Moss  Eose  Borax  3 

M  ox -Nix  340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Faphthal  340 

Naplhol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naplha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.Tl.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 

Naptba  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
•Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  840 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Itce  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Old  Enelieh  Brow  n  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  .3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house.  Essex.  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  8 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  840 

Oxisren  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Pal  am  i  Hnihi  lite  8 

Palami  Silverwbite  3 

Palami  Sunbright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 

violet  298 

Pink  298     ' 

Lily  298 
Peace  340     ■■ 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  A^alley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perieeto  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem 
Co.  Pittslicld.  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port.  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette.-Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden, 'Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  ( lomplexion  8 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  5(3 
Quo  Vadis  337" 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d'Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

F.ockf   rd  Scoui  mg? 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Panne  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sa\  f  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex  :   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry, Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Soi-osis  340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring- Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  3S7 

Tar  Egg  3-17 

Tarlex  34s 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

Tbat  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co. 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre.  S.  D  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Panne  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wendeia  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  8 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Wo  k53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


~$^r^r 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 
BOOK  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  ff  &  if   &   *f 


BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 
STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 
VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 
CARD  CASES, 
COIN   PURSES, 
MATCH   CASES, 
CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

ENVELOPES. 


218  and   220    THIRD    STREET, 
(MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 
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Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

S30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

J75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 

75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
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the  head  of  that  page. 
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Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  following  two  news  items  come  to  us  in  the 
form  of  press  dispatches.  Whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  them  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. In  either  event  we  do  not  know  what  they  can 
possibly  mean : 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  Oct,  20. — M.  DeMousey,  chief  engineer 
of  a  Belgian  syndicate,  who  has  been  here  several  days 
making  careful  investigation,  announces  that  his  com- 
pany will  establish  an  artificial  soap  factory  in  El  Paso, 
which  will  employ  several  thousand  people  and  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $100,000.  The  engineer  secured 
an  option  on  a  tract  for  the  plant,  and  leaves  to-morrow 

for  Paris  to  complete  the  arrangements. 
♦       ♦       ♦ 

Media,  Pa.,  Oct.  26. — Judge  Johnson  to-day  appoint- 
ed William  I.  Schaeffer,  Supreme  Court  reporter,  receiv- 
er of  the  General  Artificial  Soap  Company,  of  Lans- 
downe.  A  bill  in  equity  was  filed  setting  out  that  the 
debts  of  the  company  amount  to  about  $130,000.  The 
capital  stock  is  $250,000.  A  few  weeks  ago  citizens  of 
Lansdowne  asked  Judge  Johnson  to  restrain  the  com- 
pany from  allowing  smoke  and  odors  to  issue  from  its 
plant. 

Vat  iss?! 


A  new  soap  factory  recently  established  in  Bengal  is 
so  novel  and  important  an  undertaking  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  that  His  Highness,  the  Maharajah  of  Mourb- 
hx\Tj,  came,  with  a  company  of  other  distinguished  not- 
ables, to  honor  it  with  a  visit. 

If  the  Maharajah  of  our  own  country  will  look  over 
our  news  from  Kansas  City,  on  another  page,  he  will 
learn  something  to  his  advantage — that  is,  if  he  should 
feel  that  recent  events  in  politics  should  make  a  visit  to 
Missouri  seem  due  to  that  great  state. 


It  has  given  us  great  pleasure  to  receive  from  Joseph 
Crosfield  &  Sons,  Limited,  Warrington,  England,  copies 
of  two  pamphlets  just  issued  by  that  firm.  Both  treat, 
in  a  highly  interesting  manner,  certain  phases  of  their 
ereat  soapmaking  and  allied  manufacturing  business, 
and  we  trust  we  are  not  overstepping  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary newspaper  piracy,  when  we  quote  somewhat  exten- 
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sively  from  these  pamphlets,  on  another  page  of  this 
paper. 

If  our  copying  .so  freely  from  these  pamphlets  should 
appear  as  giving  rather  much  space  to  one  firm,  we 
assure  our  readers  that;  the  subject  is  amply  worth  it, 
and  that  we  should  willingly,  and  gladly,  do  as  much 
for  any  other  firm  that  will  send  us  the  data ! 

One  of  the  two  pamphlets  sets  forth  by  diagrams  and 
explanatory  text  the  making  at  these  works  of  soap, 
glycerine,  caustic  soda,  silicate,  edible  eocoanut  oil, 
paint,  boxes,  printing,  and  several  other  departments. 
The  other  pamphlet  we  shall  copy  nearly  in  full,  as  it  is 
the  full  account,  not  an  extract,  that  is  most  interest- 
ing. 


The  worst,  most  foolish,  and  weird  formula  for  mak- 
ing soap  that  we  ever  encountered,  appeared  last  month 
in  a  technical  paper  whose  identity  we  prefer  to  cover 
with  the  cloak  of  charity.     It  is  as  follows: 

"To  prepare  a  true  almond  soap  three  pounds  of  bit- 
ter almond  are  triturated  in  a  mortar  of  suitable  size 
with  three  pounds  of  rose  water  until  a  uniform  mix- 
ture, an  emulsion,  is  obtained.  This  mass  is  passed 
through  a  conveniently  coarse  linen  into  a  copper  ket- 
tle, and  mixed  therein  with  one  pound  each  of  good  tal- 
low soap  and  castile  soap,  which  latter  have  been  pre- 
viously diminuted  to  a  coarse  powder.  The  kettle  is  put 
to  fire,  and  the  mixture  heated  until  solution  of  the 
soaps  in  the  almond  rose  substance  ensues.  The  mass  is 
now  again  strained  through  linen  into  a  clean  copper 
vessel,  one  pint  of  soda  lye  added,  and  the  whole 
brought  to  a  gentle  boil.  The  lye  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving in  a  pint  of  soft  water,  such  as  rain  water,  a 
pinch  of  caustic  soda. 

When  the  mass  in  the  kettle  assumes  a  tenacious  con- 
sistency, two  ounces  of  common  table  salt  are  added, 
thoroughly  agitating  the  contents  of  the  kettle  all  the 
while.  A  second  boiling  is  awaited,  but  now  without  ag- 
itation, in  order  to  allow  the  separating .  soap  to  accu- 
mulate on  the  surface  of  the  water  solution.  The  test- 
ing of  the  soap  is  now  indicated.  To  this  end  a  sample 
is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  large  bubbles  rise  above  the  soap, 
the  cooled  sample  indicating  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion. When  finished,  the  soap  is  poured  into  forms, 
pressed  and  cut  into  the  desired  shape  after  cooling., 
This  process  is  credited  with  obtaining  very  gratifying 
results." 


"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  The  truth 
of  this  old  saying  was  amusingly  illustrated  when,  last 
month,  a  committee  of  barbers  appeared  before  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  support  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  closing  "unsanitary  barber  shops." 


A  committee  of  four  physicians  had  been  delegated 
to  listen  to  the  argument  of  the  callers.  "How  do  you 
propose  to  make  your  shops  more  sanitary  than  are  the 
others  ?"  they  were  asked. 

"Well;  there  is  the  soap.  We  propose  to  abolish  the 
use  of  hard  or  cake  soaps !" 

"In  what  manner?"  insisted  the  questioner. 

"Why,  we  make  'cream'  out  of  it,"  replied  the  spokes- 
man, who  was  speaking  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
largest  firms  (who  not  only  sold  them  the  shaving  soap, 
but  also  threw  in  the  formula). 

"How  do  you  do  it  ?"  he  was  then  questioned. 

"Oh,"  hesitatingly,  replied  the  learned  barber,  "we 
boil  the  hard  soap  with  water  and  then  beat  up  the 
solution  into  a  foam ;  this  makes  fine  shaving  cream." 

The  reply  the  committee  received  was  something 
like  this :  "Sorry,  gentlemen,  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you 
that  we  cannot  recommend  the  passage  of  your  bill.  As 
long  as  you  have  not  a  correct  understanding  about  anti- 
septic methods,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  observe  the 
latter.  Soaps,  especially  neutral  soaps  like  those  used 
for  shaving,  lose  much  of  their  antiseptic  power;  soaps 
boiled  up  with  water,  are  not  creams,  but  simply  resem- 
ble soft  soaps,  and  not  nearly  as  effective  as  these.  The. 
experienced  soapmaker  adds  materials  that  prevent  the 
decomposition  usually  taking  place  when  soap  is  dis- 
solved with  water.  Your  so-called  'cream'  is  unfit  as  an 
antiseptic  soap.  Call  again  when  you  have  studied  the 
subject  further." 


The  Barbers'  Bill  was  not  passed,  and  those  Pennsyl- 
vania barbers  are  not  likely  to  show  off  their  soapmaking 
knowledge  again.  Our  informant  did  not  give  us  the 
name  of  the  soap  manufacturers  in  question,  but  sug- 
gests that  "they  can  hardly  be  subscribers  for  the  Soap 
Journal,  or  at  least  do  not  read  it  carefully,  as  the  doc- 
tors unfortunately  knew  more  about  the  effect  of  water 
on  soap  than  they  did." 


However  that  may  be,  soft  soap,  or  rather  real  "cream" 
soap,  fit  for  shaving,  is  the  product  of  oils  saponified 
with  potash  lyes,  and  not  hard  soap  softened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water. 


The  laity  (and  here  we  must  for  the  present  still  in- 
clude the  barbers,  with  few  exceptions)  have  a  most 
remarkable  conception  of  the  meaning  of  asepsis  and 
antisepsis. 

A  mother  will  buy  sterilized  milk  for  her  infant  and 
administer  it  to  the  latter  by  means  of  a  bottle  contain- 
ing a  sour  remnant,  and,  likely  enough,  a  drowned  fly. 
Attendants  on  sick  people  will  boil  water  to  be  used  by 
or  on  the  patient  and  then  ascertain  its  temperature 
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(while  cooling  off  for  use)  by  repeatedly  sticking  their 
dirty  finger  into  the  water.  Injured  workingmen  will 
carefully  wash  out  a  wound  with  boiled  water  (with  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid),  and  then  tie  a  dirty  cobweb 
or  chewing  tobacco  on  the  raw  surface ! 

"''Libert v  (from  filth)  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
tliv  name!" 


Soa.p  Advertising. 

.\s   VIEWED   FROM   THE   STANDPOINT   OF  THE   MAX   WITH 

MODERATE  MEANS,  WHO  PATS  THE  BILLS. 

BY  GEO.   A.   SCHMIDT,   CHICAGO. 

"Selling  Soap  vs.  Advertising  Soap,"  and  "Friend- 
ship  in  Business,"  these  two  interesting  essays  published 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  The  American  Soap 
Journal,  prompt  me  to  carry  out  an  idea  which  has 
been  in  my  mind  for  some  time,  that  is,  to  talk  about  the 
experiences  of  a  practical  man.  a  soapmaker,  in  regard 
to  Soap  Advertising  and  Selling,  and  so,  perhaps,  bring 
out  the  opinion  of  others,  about  the  best  methods  of 
selling  the  product  of  so  much  work,  and  study  and 
capital  invested,  in  a  manner  that  will  leave  enough 
profit  to  encourage  others,  to  progress  further  in  the 
art  of  making  that  article  so  necessary  to  make  life  worth 
living,  viz. :  good  soap. 

The  first  of  the  articles  in  last  Soap  Journal,  above 
mentioned  is  interesting  because  it  carries  the  stamp 
of  the  times;  it  deals  with  an  investment  of  $100,000. 
As  we  are  told  the  article  in  question  is  three  to  five 
years  old,  we  suppose,  the  sum  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  $500,000  to-day  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  "progress"  (??)  of  modern  times,  where  the  man 
with  moderate  means,  or  no  cash  at  all.  is  left  out  of 
the  question,  when  money  making  is  considered. 

It  was  before  the  late  strikes  in  the  packing  houses, 
when  the  writer  called  the  attention  of  the  managers  of 
one  of  our  largest  soap  concerns  to  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing "the  others"  out  in  the  cold  and  considering  the 
interest  of  only  one  concern.  The  man  evidently  does 
not  comprehend  what  that  great  <rerman  thinker  meant 
when  he  says :  "Es  kann  der  Beste  nicht  in  Frieden 
leben,  wenn  es  dem  boesen  Xachbar  nicht  gefaellt." 
The  sense  of  which  is,  "The  best  of  us  cannot  live  in 
peace  unless  'the  others'  are  willing."  He  replied :  "Oh, 
we  have  heard  such  talk  before  and  don't  care  a  snap 
for  'the  others'."  Well,  they  have  had  a  taste  of  strikes 
in  the  stockyards  since,  and  any  man  who  can  read  the 
"signs  on  the  wall"  knows,  that  much  worse  is  coming, 
unless  we  mend  our  ways. 

To  provide  work,  interesting  employment,  something 
to  keep  hands  and  heads  profitably  occupied,  is  what  is 
needed,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  outline  a 
way  by  which  the  desired  goal  may  be  reached. 

When  the  big  packers  made  up  their  minds  that  their 


offal  fat  could  be  sold  at  a  better  price,  if  it  were  con- 
verted into  soap,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  output  of 
that  commodity  made  it  necessary  that  smaller  soap 
manufacturers,  "with  eyes  to  see,"  should  devise  better 
plans  by  which  they  could  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  they  had  to  offer. 

As  the  packers,  and  other  concerns,  with  practically 
unlimited  means,  are  able  to  hire  talented  "Adsmiths" 
to  get  up  the  most  elaborate  advertising  schemes,  and 
can  afford  to  engage  the  best  salesmen,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  man  with  moderate  means  to  devise  methods 
whereby  he  can  hope  to  succeed  in  making  the  public 
look  upon  his  offers  with  favor. 

Happily,  "Necessity  is  the  Mother  of  Invention,"  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
something  of  the  ideas  and  principles  which  guided  the 
writer  in  his  attempts  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  advertising  ideas  a  practical  experience  of 
thirty  odd  years  has  produced,  so  as  to  judge  which  of 
them  may  be  considered  likely  to  pay  for  space  and 
printing. 

The  public  is  a  queer  mixture  of  many  kinds  of  per- 
sons; arguments,  which  may  appeal  to  some,  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  others.  It  requires  a  lot  of  hard 
thinking  to  choose  such  expressions  as  will  arouse  cur- 
iosity and  make  favorable  impressions  on  the  readers 
mind.  Space  in  widely  read  newspapers  is  expensive, 
and  thoughts  must  be  condensed  if  it  is  expected  to 
make  advertising  pay. 

"Soap"  has  been  advertised  in  such  a  manner,  that 
to  mention  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  disgust  those  whose 
interest  and  good  will  we  need.  In  order  to  get  and 
keep  the  "good  will'  of  the  public,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  permanent  success,  we  are  obliged  to  live  up  to  the 
assertions,  that  advertisers  can  render  better  services  to 
intending  purchasers,  than  those  who  use  their  money 
and  influence  to  make  people  believe  they  will  do  so. 

The  well  known  saying,  usually  attributed  to  Lincoln : 
"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all 
the  people-  sometimes,  but  you  can's  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time,"  holds  good  to-day ;  and  it  is  as  true  as  it 
ever  was  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  overdo  things  in  that  direction.  The 
writer  does  not  refuse  to  make  just  as  poor  soaps  as  any 
one  else,  if  they  are  ordered  that  way.  To  illustrate:  A 
few  days  ago  a  gentleman  wanted  a  "cheap  liquid  soap 
for  shaving."  We  told  him  liquid  soaps,  as  a  rule,  were 
unfit  for  shaving,  for  many  reasons,  besides  the  price 
he  was  willing  to  pay  was  altogether  too  low.  Where- 
upon the  obtained  a  sample  elsewhere.  Upon  examina- 
tion, the  same  proved  to  be  a  solution  of  shaving  soap 
in  water  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten.  We  caLod 
the  attention  of  the  party  to  the  folly  of  decomposing 
part  of  the  soap  by  mixing  it  with  so  much  water,  the 
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cost  of  handling,  buying  containers  for  shipping,  etc., 
etc.,  for  so  large  a  percentage  of  water;  also  the  danger 
of  its  freezing  in  winter  and  the  bursting  of  the  bottles 
in  consequence,  etc.  By  thus  giving  our  experience,  we 
consider  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  if  the  party  has 
other  objects  in  view,  and  orders  soaps  to  be  made  as  he 
desires,  we  shall  certainly  execute  any  work  paid  for. 

It  is  wrong,  however,  in  our  estimation,  when  manu- 
facturers withhold  their  experience.  Real  progress  is 
impossible  unless  those  who  acquire  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  their  calling  come  out  publicly  with  their 
ideas.  Goods,  which  the  makers  know  cannot  render 
good  service  to  the  public,  should  not  be  offered.  All 
should  demand  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  services 
along  the  lines  explained  so  forcibly  in  the  article  from 
the  National  Laundry  Journal,  as  printed  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  The  American  Soap  Jotjknal. 

"Easier  said  than  clone,"  the  reader  will  think,  and 
it  would  be  a  Herculean  task,  indeed,  to  tell  others  indi- 
vidually how  they  should  manage  their  business;  but, 
believing  that  the  examples  set  by  others  are  sometimes 
the  best  of  teachers,  the  writer  proposes  to  show  in  the 
following,  which  course  promises  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  Soap  Advertising  and  Selling  Line. 

In  order  to  save  space,  and  to  profit  from  the  various 
announcements,  which  the  progressive,  experienced  busi- 
ness man  finds  necessary  to  make,  the  use  of  good  illus- 
trations is  recommended.  The  writer  uses  a  number 
of  them.  The  first  one,  our  Trade  Mark,  has  been 
printed  often  in  this  Journal.  It  speaks  for  itself  and 
needs  no  further  explanation. 

Because  "Soap"  has  been  so  much  abused  in  many 
ways,  the  mention  of  the  word  soap  is  often  enough  to 
disgust  a  person.  In  order  to  distinguish  our  improved 
line  from  the  average  article,  we  got  up  this  cut : 


GEpAscHMl® 
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Desiring  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
careful  consideration,  we  repeat  here  also  some  of  the 
failures  we  made.  Above  cut  is  one  of  them.  It  does 
not  express  the  idea  we  intended  the  artist  should  put 
into  the  work  clearly  enough.  So  we  had  another  one 
made  which  is  better: 


Cut  No.  276. 

These  cuts  explain  the  meaning  and  the  object  of 
Ascage,  but  that  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  is  to 
impress  the  general  public  with  the  importance  of  thor- 
ough cleanliness.  Not  an  easy  matter — everybody  thinks 
he  knows  all  about  so  common  a  thing  as  washing.  It 
would  be  risky  for  a  soap  manufacturer  to  attempt  to 
tell  the  public,  his  colleagues,  or  scientists,  that  they 
know  precious  little  about  that  seemingly  simple  pro- 
cedure; therefore,  we  call  that  distinguished  English 
scholar,  Professor  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  to  our  aid,  who 
in  defining  the  meaning  of  Science,  speaks  thus : 

"Science  is,  I  believe,  nothing  but  trained  and 
organized  commonsense,  differing  from  the  latter 
only  as  a  veteran  may  differ  from  a  raw  recruit. 
The  vast  results  obtained  by  Science  are  won  by  no 
mystical  faculties,  by  no  mental  processes  other 
than  those  which  are  practiced  by  every  one  of  us  in 
the  humblest  and  meanest  affairs  of  life.  The  man 
of  Science,  in  fact,  simply  uses  with  scrupulous 
exactness  the  methods" which  we  all,  habitually  and 
frequently,  use  carelessly." 

If  we  let  a  third  person,  let  us  call  him  "Experience," 
speak,  the  public  is  more  apt  to  profit  from  the  teach- 
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Cut  No.  207. 


Cut  No.  385. 
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ings  than  if  an  interested  person,  one  engaged  in  the 
business,  would  address  them.  After  long  and  hard 
thinking,  this  picture  resulted.  It  talks  about  scientific 
washing. 

An  old  man,  a  sage,  explains  the  many  sides  of  the 
complicated  problem  of  "The  manufacture,  and  the 
proper  selection  and  use  of  means,  wherewith  to  remove, 
from  oil  hinds  of  surfaces,  that  mixture  of  minutest 
waste  matter  and  its  unavoidable  accompaniment  of  dan- 
gerous germs  and  microbes,  commonly  called  "dirt"  in 
the  most  economical  easiest,  quickest,  and  most  satisfac- 
tory manner." 

The  advertiser  with  moderate  means  at  his  command, 
and.  therefore,  unable  to  fulfill  the  conditions  explained 
in  the  first  part  of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  viz. :  to 
have  his  goods  represented  in  all  stores  where  readers  of 
the  announcements  might  ask  for  them,  must  follow 
different  ideas.  He  must  choose  such  illustrations  (or 
other  means)  as  are  cumulative  in  their  action,  that  is, 
the  symbol  seen  once,  may  not  attract  any  notice,  but 
when  seen  repeatedly,  in  different  situations,  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions,  in  places  and  at  times 
when  the  emblem  or  figure  conveys  important  ideas,  then 
the  same  commands  attention  and  impresses  itself  firmly 
upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  and  connects  the  owner  of 
such  Trade  Mark  or  Drawing  with  certain  ideas. 

Another  important  factor,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  should 
be  the  "growing  power"  of  an  ad.  It  should  be 
like  a  seed,  small  and  insignificent,  perhaps,  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  but  capable  of  development,  of  growing 
into  a  big,  strong,  healthy,  fruit  bearing  tree,  such  as  is 
is  shown  in  the  center  of  the  above  picture. 

This  idea  was  carried  out  when  we  copyrighted  this 
picture  as  a  trade  mark. 


simpler  cuts,  with  less  shading  and  easily  readable,  are 
best  for  such  purposes. 

Another  example  which  embodies  more  information  in 
less  space  is  the  following : 


Cut  No.  386. 

This  contains  in  a  condensed  form  our  name,  address, 
and  business,  two  trade  marks,  telephone  number,  time 
when  business  was  established,  etc.,  all  in  fairly  attractive 
shape. 

Especially  the  latter  electro  answers  quite  well  for  a 
general  "ad"  in  newspapers,  etc.,  but.  because  there  are 
so  many  good  "ads,"  success  depends  upon  proper  fol- 
lowing up  of  the  good  impressions.  We  endeavor  to  aid 
discriminating  users  of  soaps  in  the  very  important  and 
difficult  task  of  proper  selection.  Every  intelligent  per- 
son" who  read  the  American  Soap  Journal  and  possesses 
the  book,  "American  Soaps,"  knows  there  are  reasons 
for  making  the  many  varieties  of  soaps  described  in 
books  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  describ- 
ing toilet  requisites.  We  endeavor  to  impress  the  im- 
portance of  proper  selection  by  this  cut :     No.  284. 

Following  up  the  idea  of  selecting,  we  refer  again  to 
picture  above  (Xo.  385)  and  explain,  as  the  tree  growing 
there  divides  into  branches,  then  into  twigs,  etc.,  so  are 
soaps  divided  into  liquid,  semi-liquid,  cake,  and  granu- 
lar forms;  and  each  of  these  divides  again,  according  to 
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Cut  No.  325-C. 

An  old  man  with  cap  and  gown,  pointing  to  the  let- 
ters which  constitute  the  word  ASCAGE..  For  news^ 
paper  advertising,  half  tones  are  not  always  suitable, 


Cut  No.  284. 


the  raw  materials  employed,  the  more  or  less  care  and 
time  give  to  their  preparation,  etc.,  etc. 

Ever}7  refined  person,  who  has  observed  the  fact  that 
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in  order  to  keep  a  gentleman's  head  in  proper  condition, 
at  least  four  distinctly  different  soaps  are  needed,  appre- 
ciates pointers  given  for  proper  selection.  No  one  who 
has  ever  tried  to  rise  a  god  tooth  soap  for  shaving,  or 
shampooing,  or  face  washing,  or  vice  versa,  will  doubt 
the  value  of  an  experienced  guide,  all  the  more  so, 
if  he  or  she  never  demanded  intelligent  advice  from 
retailers.  It  is  interesting  to  make  the  test.  Ask  in  the 
best  equipped  soap  stores,  which  soaps  are  best  for  certain 
conditions;  you  will  get  an  answer,  of  course,  but  just 
analyze  the  replies,  if  you  inquired  into  the  why  and 
bow,  and  yet  the  efficiency  of  soaps  depend  very  much 
upon  the  way  they  are  selected  and  used.  There  is  a  great 
waste  of  energy,  time  and  material,  because  so  little  real 
knowledge  about  correct  washing  prevails.  We  en- 
deavor to  impress  the  importance  of  proper  selection 
and  use  by  the  cut  325,  which  means  a  wise  person, 
thinks  while,  he  or  she  acts.  We  use  the  expression 
'"A  Sage"  frequently,  in  order  to  remind  people  that  we 
wish  AS  CAGE  to  be  pronounced  like  a  sage,  the  "sc"  as 
in  "science.''" 


Prom  a  container  of  liquid. soap,  constructed  some- 
thing like  this,  screwed  on  the  wall  above  the  wash  basin 
(Cut  378),  draw  a  measured  quantity  (10  to  20  drops) 


Cut  No.  325. 

It  pays  to  shed  more  light  on  the  subject,  at  least  in 
the  long  run,  and  especially  when  once  that  long- 
talked-of  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  is  formed. 
Much  good  work  can  be  done  by  it  in  the  direction  here 
outlined. 

Co-operation,  the  hobby  horse  of  the  writer,  is  the 
only  way  to  permanent  success..  Hired  help  will  never 
do  the  kind  of  work  needed  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
quality.  Ideals  are  made  and  followed  voluntarily.  The 
greatest  work  of  humanity  is  not  done  under  compulsion, 
as  our  works  of  art,  our  charities,  etc.,  testify.  Or- 
ganize !  soap  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  united  efforts!,  at  the  expense  of  the  organization, 
enlighten  the  public  by  what  means  people  may  be  made 
happier  and  more  comfortable;  life  more  enjoyable; 
health,  beauty,  vigor,  longevity,  be  increased  through  the 
use  of  well-made  and  properly  selected  soaps ! 

Besides  advertising,  verbal  explanations,  combined 
with  demonstrations,  are  excellent  aids  for  selling  soap. 
Illustrate  the  action  of  various  kinds  of  soap  something 
like  this : 


Cut  No.  378. 

into  your  hand,  by  simply  pushing  up  the  rod;  massage 
same  into  the  dry  skin ;  the  liquid  disappears,  penetrates 
into  the  depressions',  recesses,  pores  of  the  skin;  there 
dissolves,  loosens,  detaches  everything  not  belonging  on 
healthy,  clean  skin;  then  add  water  gradually;  this 
causes  the  soap  contained  in  the  skin  or  in  the  fabric 
(if  clothes  should  be  used  to  demonstrate),  to  decompose, 
not  unlike  baking  or  Seidlitz  powder  when  water  is 
poured  on;  the  kneading  and  rubbing  (indispensable 
when  every  kind  of  dirt  is  to  be  removed)  does  the  same 
to  the  minute  particles  of  waste  matter  as  the  spider 
does  to  the  fly  when  he  entangles  the  latter  in  the  meshes 
of  his  net :  that  is,  undesirable  matter  is  wrapped  up  in 
soap  films,  air  is  incorporated  in  the  soap  solution  by 
kneading  and  rubbing,  and  the  lather  which  forms,  lifts 
everything  up  and  out,  to  be  rinsed  away  subsequently. 

You  have  thus  demonstrated  the  great  principle  of 
scientific  washing.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  working 
clown  from  above,  by  smearing  on  soap  and  rinsing  it 
off  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  sterilization  of  the  skin 
or  fabric  is  impossible;  a  concentrated  soap  solution 
must  penetrate  under  the  "dirt"  and  work  up  from 
bcloiv.    This  latter  method  is  the  science  of  washing. 

Liquid  soaps  are  made  for  quick  work.  They  have 
more  chemical  action  than  the  semi-solid  kind  which  re- 
quires more  mechanical  help,  more  kneading  and  rub- 
bing. The  cake  form  is  too  well  knjown  to  need  any 
other  explanation  excepting  how  the  various  raw  ma- 
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terials,  the  perfumes,  make-ups,  etc.,  make  it  possible  to 
produce  a  large  variety  of  this  kind  of  soaps,  as  well  as 
of  all  others. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proper  explanation,  man)'  per- 
sons, among  them  doctors  and  scientists,  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  their  skin  does  not  bear  the  use  of  soaps, 
while  the  actual  truth  is,  they  have  never  been  advised 
wlxich  kind  of  soap  the  peculiar  state  of  their  skin  de- 
mands. Because  the  public  demands  quick  results,  the 
soap  manufacturer  makes  his  soaps  to  fill  the  demand, 
and  quick  acting,  fast  lathering  soaps  are  not  borne  by 
everybody.  Specializing,  Individualizing,  must  become 
the  watchword  of  progressive  soapmaking,  especially  of 
those  kinds  used  on  the  human  skin.  What  food  and 
drink  are  for  the  stomach,  soap  is  for  the  skin.  The 
article  which  comes  in  closer  connection  with  a  person 
than  does  the  water  in  his  bath  tub  (water  does  not  pene- 
trate, soap  does)  needs  to  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  a  soap  manufacturers'  organization 
would  be  the  proper  body  to  undertake  the  task. 

Should  the  readers  of  the  Journal  desire  to  know  how 
we  apply  the  principles  above  outlined  to  the  various 
"classes  of  risers,  what  arguments  we  use  to  make  fam- 
ilies, druggists,  department  stores,  manicures,  chiropo- 
dists, etc.,  etc.,  buy  our  goods  in  preference  to  those 
made  in  enormous  quantities.  ("Mix  brains  with  your 
work''  has  been  the  advice  of  a  famous  person  when  he 
was  asked  how  to  succeed  in  life.  Go  and  see  whether 
there  are  enough  "brains"  lying  around  loose  where 
quantity  counts  more  than  quality,  to  go-  around?) 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  the  details  of  the  arguments 
we  use  in  some  future  issue  of  The  American  Soap 
Journal,  if  a  desire  is  expressed  to  know  more  about 
the  details  of  the  "tree'  Ascage,  of  which  we  have  above 
drawn  the  outlines. 


Something  About  Toilet  Soaps. 

'WRITTEN   FOR   THE   AMERICAN   SOAP   JOURNAL  BY 
KARL  HEILBRONNER. 

Though  much  has  been  written  in  trade  journals  on 
this  subject,  I  believe  it  worth  while  to  still  write  on  it 
again.  Even  if  I  should  bring  forward  nothing  new, 
the  following  may  contain  some  usefult  hint  or  other  for 
some  readers. 

Beginning  with  the  more  common  toilet  soaps,  those 
made  by  the  cold  or  by  the  half-boiling  method:  Simple 
as  is  the  process  of  manufacturing  a  soap  in  the  cold 
way.  it  ought  and  must  have  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  details  than  is  now  accorded  it  as  a  rule.  Espe- 
cially the  large  firms  are  remiss  in  this  respect,  and  many 
cases  of  deductions  from  bills,  or  return  of  goods,  could 
be  avoided  by  timely  consideration  of  this  one  point. 

For  a  pure  cocoanut  oil  soap  we  must  have  a  purified 
oil,  a  clear  lye  made  of  high-grade  soda,  and  a  crutcher 


with  a  rounded  bottom.  I  mention  the  latter  because, 
especially  in  some  large  factories,  cold  soap  is  still  made 
in  many  cases  by  running  the  oil  directly  into  the  frame 
and  then  adding  the  lye.  But  even  the  most  carefully 
closed  frames  are  not  proof  against  some  leakage  of  oil 
and  later  of  some  lye ;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to  crutch 
so  as  to  thoroughly  get  the  lye  out  of  the  corners  of  the 
frame,  and  in  these  places  the  combination  between  fat 
and  lye  will  always  remain  imperfect.  As  a  result  a  soap 
made  in  frames  soon  looses  its  perfume,  turns  rancid, 
or  whitewashes  strongly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  kettle 
with  rounded  bottom  no  lye  can  collect  at  the  bottom,  as 
the  crutch  readily  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  kettle 
contents'  when  there  are  no  corners,  and  mixes  every- 
thing with  absolute  uniformity.  A  fourth  requirement 
is  an  exact  scale  for  weighing  off  the  materials,  of 
course. 

The  cocoanut  oil,  Cochin  or  Ceylon,  must  be  purified 
before  use,  and  many  different  ways  are  employed  to 
precipitate  impurities  and  to  saponify  the  free  fatty 
acids  present  more  or  less  in  every  lot  of  oil.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  oil  is  freed  from  fatty  acids,  the  better 
will  be  the  resulting  soap. 

A  good  indication  of  this  is  observed  during  the 
crutching  of  the  oil  and  lye,  the  longer  crutching  the 
mixture  requires,  the  smoother  will  be  the  resulting  soap, 
proving  at  the  same  time  that  the  oil  contained  but  little 
free  fatty  acid.  On  the  contrary,  a  rapidly,  forming 
soap  of  grainy  consistency  during  the  mixing,  points  to  a 
large  percentage  of  free  acids  in  the  oil. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  the  temperature;  co- 
coanut soap  should  be  made,  in  the  warm  season  espe- 
cially, by  crutching  the  oil  as  cool  as  possible;  that  is  to 
say,  in  summer  the  oil  should  be  at  a  temperature  of 
81-83°  F.,  in  winter,  88-90°  F.  For  filled  soaps  it  is  best 
to  purify  the  oil,  as  the  resulting  soaps  keep  better  and 
take  the  filling  better. 

A  formula  for  a  pure  cocoanut  oil  soap  is : 

Cochin   cocoanut   oil 700     pounds 

Soda  lye,  38° 358|  pounds 

Water 12-5-  pounds 

For  a  soap  of  improved  texture,  a  few  per  cent,  of 
potash  Lye  are  substituted  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
soda  lye;  this  increases  the  cost  somewhat.     Examples: 

Cochin  oil 630  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38° 298  pounds 

Potash  lye,  38° 52  pounds 

or, 

Cochin  oil 630  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38° 255  pounds 

Potash  lye,  38° 105  pounds 

If  silicate  of  soda  filling  is  added,  only  soda  lye  should 
be  used,  however.  For  making  soaps  in  which  the 
amount  of  silicate  filling  used  is  considerable,  the  half- 
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boiling  process  is  preferable,  as  in  the  cold  process  a 
large  amount  of  silicate  readily  causes  a  degree  of  heat 
which  is  detrimental  to  a  good  result. 

Used  in  moderate  amount,  silicate  of  soda  is  the  best 
kind  of  filler,  as  it  possesses  detergent  properties  of  its 
own.  Other  fillings  are  made  of  sugar,  salt,  pearl  ash, 
sal  soda,  etc.,  in  solution.  A  formula  for  such  might 
be: 

Pearl    ash 38  pounds,  7  ounces 

Sal  soda    24  pounds, 

Salt 25  pounds,  9  ounces 

Dissolved  in  400  pounds  of  boiling  water;  use  after 
settling  till  clear.  Of  such  filling  up  to  100  per  cent, 
(of  the  stock)  may  be  used  in  cold  soaps;  but  the  more 
of  it  is  used,  the  smaller  must  be  the  frames  employed, 
for  too  large  frames  cause  overheating,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  solutions  may  easily  separate. 

A  formula  using  50  per  cent,  of  such  filling  might  be : 

Cocoanut  oil 100  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38° 52  pounds 

Filling  as  above 50  pounds 

The  filling  in  this  case  is  added  (slowly  and  during 
brisk  crutching)  as  soon  as  the  soap  begins  to  thicken. 
Following  are  suitable  formula?  for  shaving  soaps : 
Best,  clarified  tallow  (140°  F.).460     pounds 

Best  cocoanut  oil  (140°  F.) 47|  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38°  B 126J  pounds 

Potash  lye,  38°  B 126-|  pounds 

or, 

Tallow   300  pounds 

Stearin 75  pounds 

Cocoanut  oil 75  pounds 

Potash  lye,  38° 135  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38°' 90  pounds 

For  transparent  glycerine  soap  there  follow  herewith 
several  formulas  giving  soaps  of  three  different  grades. 
This  class  of  soaps  requires  the  most  particular  atten- 
tion, exact  weights,  and  pure  and  clear  fats  and  oils,  if 
the  product  is  to  turn  out  and  remain  for  a  long  time 
beautifully  clear.  A  chief  consideration  in  the  next 
place  is  thorough  saponification.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  add  the  lye  at  140°  F.  to  the  stock,  crutch  till  the 
mass  starts  to  thicken,  cover  the  kettle,  and  await  the 
generation  of  spontaneous  heat.  When  the  kettle  con- 
tents are  uniformly  clear  from  top  to  bottom,  then  is 
the  time  to  acid  the  solutions,  etc.  A  steam-jacketed  ket- 
tle is  the  best  apparatus  for  this  work. 
First  quality : 

*  Cochin  oil   50  pounds 

*Tallow    34  pounds 

*Castor  oil    17  pounds 

*Glycerine .14  pounds 

*Soda  hye,  38° 53  pounds 

*  Alcohol    32  pounds 


**Sugar 21  pounds 

**Water    15  pounds 

**Pearl  ash  solution,  28°  B 8  pounds 

*A11  these  at  136°  F. 

**The  last  three  ingredients  at  170°  F. 

or, 

Cochin  oil 40     pounds 

Tallow   27     pounds 

Cochin  oil    154  or  144  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38°  B 40J  pounds 

Alcohol    23     pounds 

Sugar 20     pounds 

Water   20     pounds 

Cheaper  formula : 

Cochin  oil    150  or  144  pounds 

Tallow    150  or  144  pounds 

Castor  oil 60  or  112  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38°  B 200  or  230  pounds* 

Alcohol 128  or     65  pounds 

Sugar   112  or  108  pounds. 

Water   .128  or     90  pounds 

Glycerine 10  pounds 

*36°  B. 

The  above  formulas  are  understood  to  be  subject  to 
a  temperature  of  130°  F.  in  the  more  alcoholic  case  and 
of  140°  F.  where  less  alcohol  is  used. 

A  formula  using  no  alcohol  at  all,  would  be: 

Cochin  oil   ,76  pounds 

Tallow   60  pounds 

Castor  oil 74  pounds 

Soda  lye,  38° 108  pounds 

and  Water  10  pounds 

Sugar 60  pounds 

and  Water  (190°  F.) 64  pounds 

Soda  crystals 20  pounds 

Filling  (as  below) 20  pounds 

The  filling  in  above  is  made  by  dissolving: 
20  pounds  of  sugar. 

11  pounds  of  pearl  ash. 

12  pounds  of  salt,  in 

80  pounds  of  water  (hot), 
Letting  settle,  and  filtering. 


Obituary. 

John  B.  Kirk,  first  vice-president  of  James  S.  Kirk 
&  Co.,  and  the  second  oldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
firm,  died  at  the  Walcott  Hotel  in  New  York  City  of 
pneumonia  last  month.  'Mr.  Kirk  and  members  of  his 
family  started  east  Oct.  15  for  a  pleasure  trip. 

It  was  to  be  Mr.  Kirk's  first  vacation  of  any  length  in 
five  years,  and  he  wished  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
Gotham.  En  route  he  caught  a  slight  cold  and  pneu- 
monia developed,  but  there  had  been  no  great  fear  of 
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his  death  until  late  Monday  night.  His  home  was  in 
Evanston,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  The 
remains  will  be  brought  from  New  York  as  soon  as 
possible  and  the  funeral  arrangements  probably  will  be 
announced  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kirk  was  in  excellent  health  when  he  started 
East,  and  the  news  of  his  demise  was  heard  with  sur- 
prise and  deep  regret  both  in  Evanston  and  Chicago, 
where  he  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  social,  commer- 
cial and  educational  circles  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

John  B.  Kirk  is  said  to  have  done  almost  as  much 
toward  the  upholding  of  the  big  soap  business  of  James 
S.  Kirk  &  Co.  as  did  his  father,  the  organizer  of  the 
company.  At  the  age  of  17  young  Kirk  came  west  from 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  his  family.  He  was  born  in  Utica, 
Nov.  8,  1842,  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  the 
city  schools  and  was  planning  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession when  his  father  decided  to  settle  in  Chicago. 

This  entirely  changed  the  trend  of  his  activities,  as  he 
immediately  undertook  to  obtain  a  full  understanding 
of  his  father's  business.  He  studied  chemistry  so  as  to 
know  what  soapmaking  meant,  and  he  took  a  course  in 
bookkeeping  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  that  end  of 
the  firm's  affairs.  Having  served  this  apprenticeship 
he  was  taken  into  the  firm  as  a  partner. 

He  rose  rapidly  thereafter.  His  financial  training 
received  recognition  when,  in  the  '80s,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  American  Exchange  Mational  Bank 
of  Chicago,  and,  in  1890,  was  elevated  to  the  presidency 
of  that  institution,  and  held  the  place  for  four  years. 
While  directing  with  his  father  and  brother  the  manage- 
ment of  the  soap  company  and  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
he  still  had  time  for  other  work. 

He  had  been  an  active  Methodist  for  years,  and  nat- 
urally fell  into  place  as  a  leading  adherent  of  Northwest- 
ern University.  He  was  made  trustee  of  the  University, 
and  followed  its  fortunes  with  added  interest  from  year 
to  year.  He  provided  an  annual  prize  of  $100  for  the 
encouragement  _of  elocution  and  oratory — the  Kirk  prize 
competed  for  annually  by  members  of  the  senior  class. 
He  also  studied  the  Eoman  languages  faithfully  and 
became  adept  in  the  use  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
and  in  the  translation  of  Latin  works. 

Mr.  Kirk's  best  fame  is  declared  to  rest  on  his  unos- 
tentatious charities,  however.  His  special  wish — amount- 
ing almost  to  a  hobby — was  to  assist  deserving  young 
men  whose  purses  were  empty  and  prospects  poor.  He 
never  failed  in  such  an  instance  to  give  relief,  encour- 
agement, and  valued  assistance.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  young  graduates  of  the  institution  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  directing  minds. 

Mr.  Kirk  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Chi- 
cago, Glen  View  Golf,  Evanston  Country  and  Evanston. 
Golf  Clubs.     He  was  seen  little  at  most  of  the  clubs, 


however,  and  while  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  his 
business,  to  charity  and  educational  matters,  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  golf  and  spent  many  afternoons  on  the 
1  inks.  The  robustness  of  his  sixty-two  years  was  credited 
to  this  out-of-door  exercise. 

He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Susie  MacVean, 
daughter  of  D.  MacVean  of  Chicago.  The  Widow  and 
the  following  children  survive  him :  Mrs.  Charles  Cham- 
plain  and  Susie  Kirk,  daughters,  and  Dr.  James  M. 
Kirk,  son. 


?5he  Adulteration  Fiend. 

Demons,  when  roused,  are  proverbially  hard  to  lay, 
and  this  particular  one,  although  it  has  so  frequently 
been  chased,  run  to  earth,  and  exorcised,  has  a  faculty 
of  starting  up  again  where  least  expected,  and  in 
such  angelic  guise,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  very  elect 
are  for  the  time  being  lulled  into  false  security,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  their  lively  adversary  has  at  last 
been  laid  to  heel.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
makes  for  the  humblest  calling  in  the  land  as  smilingly 
as  for  the  largest,  and  with  as  little  compunction.  His 
latest  victim  is  the  poor  washerwoman.  With  his  usual 
suavity  he  has  been  standing  at  her  elbow  watching  her 
labor  clay  in  and  clay  out  at  the  wash  that  cleansed  not 
and  the  linen  that  refused  to  bleach.  But  the  Analyst 
was  on  his  track  with  relentless  energy,  and,  having 
discovered  his  adversary,  has  closed  with  him  the  magic 
cry  of  "Glauber's  Salts !"  and  his  latest  coup  is,  let  us 
hope,  destined  to  speedy  failure.  Let  the  Analyst  (Mr. 
Alf.  W.  Stokes,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  C.  I.,  Public  Analyst  for 
Paddington)  speak  for  himself:  "Hearing,"  he  says, 
"that  a  large  quantity  of  soda,  generally  used  for  wash- 
ing purposes,  has  been  sent  over  from  Germany  which 
was  adulterated  your  inspector  procured  nine  samples 
from  the  Paddington  shops  Two  of  these  were  found 
to  contain  53  per  cent,  each  of  Glauber's  salts,  and  one 
of  them  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  Glauber's  salts.  On 
applying  to  a  magistrate  for  a  summons,  he  refused  to 
grant  one  on  the  plea  that  soda  is  not  a  food  or  drug. 
But  soda  under  the  name  of  carbonate  of  soda  (the  very 
same  article),  is  prescribed  by  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia for  internal  administration.  It  is  true  that  any 
one  intending  to  swallow  soda  would  buy  it  at  a  drug- 
gist's, and  not  at  an  oilshop;  but  then  those  suffering 
from  rheumatics  often  use  soda  externally  as  a  cure, 
and  then  buy  this  from  the  oilshop.  Pills,  ointment, 
Epsom  salts,  sulphur,  etc.,  all  used  as  drugs,  are  also 
supplied  by  the  oilman.  It  is  a  question  also  whether, 
as  viewed  as  a  cleansing  agent  only,  soda  is  not  a  cura- 
tive agent,  since  cleanliness  and  health  are  so  near  allied. 
Glauber's  salts  are  quite  useless  for  cleansing  purposes, 
and  quite  valueless  for  the  uses  to  which  soda  is  applied. 
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It  is  a  disgrace  that  poor  washerwomen  should  toil 
fruitlessly  through  the  use  of  such  materials,  wasting 
money  and  time  on  such  frauds,  without  any  remedy. 
The  clothes  of  the  public,  too,  suffer  from  the  use  of  a 
material  that  will  not  wash." 

Now  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  good  washing 
soda  should  contain  98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  some  other  ingredient, 
which  is  generally  sulphate  of  soda.  What,  then,  can  be 
the  effect  of  a  compound  consisting  of  from  53  to  70 
per  cent,  of  "Glauber's  salts,"  Avhieh,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  trade  name  for  sulphate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of  soda, 
or  "Glauber's  salts,"  has  the  contrary  effect  upon  water 
to  that  desired,  as  it  hardens-  it,  and  when  used  in  excess 
actually  prevents  it  from  cleansing,  as  it  interferes  with 
and  checks  the  action  of  the  soap.  Could  anything  be 
more  diabolical  in  its  effect  upon  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  hard  driven  washerwoman,  who  would  seem  to 
stand  a  helpless  victim  to  this  "cruel  and  heartless 
fraud,"  for  it  appears  that  the  only  remedy  to  hand  is 
to  proceed  against  '  offenders  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  for  "false  trade  description" — a  long  audi 
costly  process,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  sufferer.! 
It  has  been  stated  that  some  English  firms  deliberately 
adulterate  the  soda,  and,  considering  that  the  wholesale 
price  of  genuine  soda  is  £3  per  ton,  while  sulphate  of 
soda  is  only  24s.  a  ton,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  adulter- 
ation is  practiced.  But  there  is  room  for  hope  that  the 
fraud  may  not  much  longer  be  tolerated,  as  it  enters,  it 
appears,  into  the  domain  of  one's  daily  food,  soda  being 
largely  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  also  for  spray- 
ing potato  plants  when  affected  with  blight.  Here,  too, 
the  fraud  is  a  heartless  one,  as  where  the  adulterated 
article  has  been  used  in  spraying,  the  effect  has  been 
nil,  and  the  crops  have  been  destroyed.  On  all  these 
grounds,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  case  where 
government  action  should  speedily  be  taken,  and  the 
offenders  in  such  a  monstrous  fashion  be  severely 
brought  to  book  and  punished  as  they  so  richly  deserve. 
— English  Contemporary. 


Duty  On  Bottles. 

The  protest  of  F.  K.  Arnold  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  assessed  by  the  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  bottles  containing 
an  importation  of  alcoholic  perfumery  was  overruled  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  collector  assessed 
a  duty  of  three-fourths  cents  per  pound  on  all  bottles 
of  more  than  one  pint  capacity,  under  paragraph  108  of 
the  act  of  Aug.  28,  1904,  and  admitted  free  of  duty 
those  of  one  or  less  than  one  pint  capacity,  claiming 
authority  for  his  action  a  decision  of  the  board  rendered 
in  1901.     The  importers  claimed  that  the  bottles  hold- 


ing more  than  one  pint  were  properly  dutiable  at  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  61,  while  those  of  less 
capacity  at  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  under  paragraph 
88.  The  board  decided  against  the  protestants  on  the 
evidence  submitted  and  on  the  authority  of  the  previous 
decision  of  the  board  above  referred  to. 


15he  Jeffrey  Hammer  Pulverizer. 

The  manufacture  of  this  type  of  pulverizer  has  re- 
cently been  taken  up  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  being  made  under  the  Sehoellhorn- 
Allbrecht  patents  acquired  by  it. 

The  one  illustration  shows  the  pulverizer  with  its  in- 
terior, or  crushing  parts;  the  others  show  the  sectional 


screen  frame  which  is  one  of  the  special  features  in  this 
machine. 

It  is  designed  for  crushing  and  pulverizing  materials 
such  as  coal,  clay,  shale  rock  and  other  materials.  The 
manufacturers  claim  it  to  be  the  simplest  machine  of  its 
kind  made.  Strong  features  are  its  simple  beater  ham- 
mer, its  "Y"  shape  bar  screening  surface,  its  simple 
adjustment  of  the  beater  arms  to  accommodate  wear,  its 


feed  hopper,  insuring  large  capacity  and  permitting 
material  to  be  partly  crushed  while  in  suspension;  all 
of  which  go  to  make  the  machine  as  nearly  perfect  as 
can  be  made. 

The  accessibility  of  its  inner  parts  is  also  one  of  its 
strong  features.     The  taking  off  of  the  rear  plate  and 
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the  hand  hole  plates  on  the  side  of  the  machine  make  it 
.  possible  to  change  the  beater  arms  as  well  as  the  screen- 
ing surface  when  necessary. 

The  screening  surface  is  made  up  in  sections,  so  that 
it  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments  to  take  out  or 
change  from  one  size  mesh  to  another. 

Many  of  these  machines  are  in  use,  so  there  is  no 
experimental  period  to  be  gone  through  with.  It  is 
made  in  man}'  sizes  to  suit  the  various  requirements — for 


instance  in  coal  the  capacity  varies  anywhere  from  fifty 
lo  one  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  degree  of  fineness.  In  pulverizing  mater- 
ial such  as  rock,  its  capacity  is  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  tons  per  hour. 

The  Jeffrey  Company  make  free  crushing  tests  for 
interested  parties,  thus  demonstrating  before  sale  what 
the  machine  is  capable  of  doing.  Complete  catalogue 
on  this  subject  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  manufac- 
turer. 


Treasonable  Symbolism. 

Speaking  to  the  Bible  Lands  Missions  Aid  Society  at 
Exeter  Hall  recently,  the  secretary  related  how.  on  one 
occasion,  the  Turkish  authorities  would  not  allow  a 
chemistry  book  to  be  printed  at  the  society's  press  because 
it  contained  a  sign.  Pointing  sternly  to  "H20"  (signi- 
fying water)  the  censor  said  that  the  "H"  undoubtedly 
stood  for  Hamid,  and  the  "2"  made  it  Hamid  II.,  while 
the  "0"  represented  the  Sultan  as  heing  a  nobody. 


Launching  Ships  By  Margarine. 

From  times  immemorial  tallow  has  been  used  in  the 
government  yards  at  the  launching  of  ships  to  grease 
the  "ways"  on  which  the  vessel  glides  down  from  the 
building  yard  to  the  water.  By  a  recent  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  margarine  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  in 
future. — Oil  and  Col.  Journal. 


It  Was  The  Soap. 

There  were  many  good  points  about  'Liza,  a  young- 
colored  woman  who  until  recently  was  maid  of  all  work 
in  a  Harlem  flat.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  in  her 
favor  that  her  mistress  was  prone  to  overlook  the  order- 
ing of  extra  chops  which  she  carried  home  to  her  husband, 
and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  half  rolls  of  hutter 


and  loaves  of  bread.  There  was  trouble,  however,  when 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  flat  discovered  some  shirts 
which  did  not  belong  to  him  on  the  family  line  one  Mon- 
day when  he  was  kept  from  the  office  by  illness. 

"Who  belongs  to  those  red,  green  and  yellow  monstros- 
ities that  resemble  .shirts  and  hans;  on  our  line?"  he 
asked  his  wife. 

She  did  not  know,  and  in  turn  asked  'Liza. 

"Dey  ah  beautiful  shirts,"  beamed  the  colored  woman. 
"Dey  shure  do  look  han'som'  on  mah  man." 

"Dou  you  mean  to  say  you  do  your  husband's  washing 
in  with  ours  ?"  gasped  the  Harlem  woman. 

"An'  why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?"  demanded  'Liza, 
equally  amazed. 

"Well,  never  mind  why.  not,"  said  the  mistress,  "but 
you  must  never  do  it  again." 

That  might  have  settled  it  if  'Liza  had  not  had  an 
idea.  She  came  into  the  parlor  later  in  the  day,  all 
smiles. 

"I  know  now,"  she  said,  "it's  the  soap." 

"It's  the  what?"  asked  the  matron. 

"It's  de  soap  you  mind  me  usin'  on  mah  husband's 
wash.  After  this  I'll  brin'  mah  own  soap  clear  from 
home." 

'Liza  is  looking  for  a  new  job. 


A  Notable  Factory  Plan. 

(The  following  is  from  one  of  the  two  pamphlets  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Soap  Journal  from  Jos.  Cros- 
field  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  England,  and  referred  to  editorially 
in  this  issue.) 

PREFACE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1903,  a  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet 
was  issued. 

The  second  edition,  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  one, 
comprises  a  still  further  basis  for  improvement  in  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  work  peo- 
ple of  Joseph  Crosfield  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  also  records 
the  success  of  the  methods  employed,  some  of  which 
were  a  year  ago  only  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  many  innovations  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  desire  to  work 
out  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  a  large 
number  of  people  has  met-  with  ready  response  and  ap- 
preciation, both  inside  and  outside  the  works. 

The  aim  of  the  policy  outlined  in  this  pamphlet  is  to 
promote  the  well-being,  physically  and  morally,  of  all 
connected  with  the  firm. 

Beeent  statistics  show  that  there  is  a  marked  and  serious 
decline  in  the  fitness  and  consequently  in  the  capability 
of  the  class  of  people  who  are  wholly  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence on  their  bodily  labor.  Out  of  every  three  men 
presenting  themselves  for  enlistment,  two  are  rejected  on 
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the  ground  of  physical  unfitness.  These  men  are  not 
only  unfit  to  fight  their  country's  battles,  but  totally 
unable  to  fight  their  own  daily  battle  for  existence.  The 
conditions  of  much  modern  employment  are  against 
healthy  bodily  devlopment.  Manufacturing  life  concen- 
trating large  numbers  in  small  areas  gives  but  little 
opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise.  This  and  the  general 
lack  of  cleanliness  make  for  physical  deterioration. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  point  out  and  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  how  great  is  the  power 
which  large  industrial  concerns  have  at  their  disposal 
for  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  by  providing  the  nec- 
essary means  for  promoting  the  health  of  their  work- 
people and  by  generally  improving  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

In  proportion  as  this  is  accomplished,  social  reformers 
believe  the  question  of  labor  will  assume  a  different 
aspect  from  what  it  does  at  the  present  time.  The  work- 
man, instead  of  being  bound  to  a  task  which  is  repugnant 
and  which  necessity  compels,  will  find  the  daily  routine 
of  work  a  part  of  his -educational  development  and  his 
daily  task  will  become  a  pleasurable  duty.  The  per- 
fected idea  of  labor  may  then  be  brought  about  as  thus 
described  by  a  well-known  economist: 

"Work  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a 
man's  best  impulses." 

Notes  on  some  improvements  at  bank  quay  soap 
and  chemical  works,  1900-1904. — 1.  Every  person, 
who  has  been  in  the  continuous  employ  of  the  firm  for 
15  months  on  April  1st,  is  allowed  a  week's  holiday  with 
full  pay,  during  the  summer  months,  the  choice  of  date 
being  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  individual.  The 
conditions  for  these  holidays,  based  mainly  on  punctual- 
ity and  regularity,  have  each  year  till  1903  been  made 
more  stringent,  yet  the  percentage  of  work  people  obtain- 
ing them  has  each  year  increased. 

1900.  .57  per  cent.  1901.  .63  per  cent. 

1903 !. 66  per  cent.  1903.. 77  per  cent. 

1904.  .84  percent. 
Leave  of  absence  from  work,  at  other  times,  is  always 
allowed  if  sufficient  reason  is  advanced. 

2.  The  works  furnish  a  complete  company  to  the 
Warrington  Volunteer  Battalion.  Every  encouragement 
is  given  to  managers  to  become  volunteer  officers,  and 
during  the  past  six  years  eight  officers  from  the  firm's 
staff  have  joined  the  local  corps,  two  of  these  serving  in 
the  South  African  war.  Every  volunteer  is  allowed  to 
go  to  camp  each  year  for  the  full  fortnight,  the  firm 
paying  full  wages  for  one  week  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  and  the  regimental  pay  for  the  second 
week.  The  men  in  the  Works'  Company  are  further  al- 
lowed to  put  in  an  hour's  drill  per  week  during  working 
hours  at  the  firm's  expense.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  different  departments  to  furnish  sections  to  the 


company,  and  thus  to  introduce  friendly  rivalry.  As 
an  illustration  of  satisfactory  progress  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  at  the  1904  Brigade  Camp  on  Salisbury 
Plain  the  brigadier,  after  his  inspection,  said  that  "I" 
Company  (the  Works'  Company)  was  the  best  in  the 
battalion. 

3.  The  directors,  managers,  foremen  and  a  large 
number  of  the  men  are  members  and  ardent  supporters 
of  the  National  Service  League,  being  convinced  that 
universal  national  service  is  very  desirable  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  manufacturers,  as  it  would  improve  the  nation 
physically  and  mentally  and.  create  and  develop  in  all 
classes  a  desire  to  serve  the  community.  The  firm  has 
sent  a  circular  to  all  the  principal  manufacturers  with 
whom  it  deals,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  National  Service 
League  Journal,  which  contains  articles  pointing  out 
these  advantages,  and  has  asked  them  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  As  a  result  of  this  several  have 
already  done  so,  amongst  others  the  influential  firm  of 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd. 

4.  The  main  brigade  consists  of  40  men  who  are 
chosen  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  their  homes  and 
their  ability  to  discharge  fire  brigade  duties.  Twenty 
of  these  are  permanently  on  the  main  brigade  and  the 
others  are  passing  through  a  course  of  instruction  in 
fire  duty.  After  training,  these  men  go  out  into  the 
works  as  auxiliary  men  and  others  take  their  places  on 
the  main  brigade,  thus  gradually  giving  all  the  work- 
men some  idea  of  fire  service.  This  system  has  answered 
well,  first  aid  having  been  rendered  effectively  in  many 
cases.  The  fire  brigade  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Fire  Brigaders'  Union,  and  this  year  the  annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  North-Western  district  was  held,  on  the 
firm's  invitation,  in  Warrington  and  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, the  smart  appearance  of  the  brigade  evoking  praise 
from  the  inspecting  officers.  Service  in  the  brigade  is  so 
arranged  that  any  young  man  in  the  works  may  have  a 
chance  of  joining.  The  leading  fire  offices  connected 
with  the  firms'  insurance  have  recently  expressed  their 
complete  approval  of  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
brigade  and  its  equipment.  The  appliances  are  of  the 
best  and  most  modern  type  and  the  drills  are  always  of 
an  interesting  character,  the  result  being  that  competi- 
tion for  membership  is  keen  amongst  the  workmen. 

Growth  oe  brigade. — The  brigade  in  three  years  has 
grown  in  numbers  from  12  to  40  men  who  are  regularly 
trained  in  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  fire  fighting. 

Drills  includes 

Steamer  work,  wet  and,  dry. 

Escape :  rescue  by  shoot  and  by  carrying  down. 

Bescue  by  jumping  sheet  and  life  lines. 

Scaling  by  pompier  ladders,  etc. 

Outside  work. — Brigade  attends  all  outside  fires 
when  requested,  charging  the  ordinary  fire  brigade  rates. 
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Shield. — A  Challenge  Shield  has  been  given  by  the 
firm  to  the  North-Western  District  of  the  National  Fire 
Brigades'  Union,  to  be  competed  for  annually. 

Girls. — All  girls  employed  in  the  various  departments 
are  made  acquainted  as  far  as  practicable  with  first-aid 
fire  appliances. 

Men  on  night  duty. — Ten  firemen  are  always  in 
readiness  in  the  works  during  the  night. 

Liee  insurance. — When  the  brigade  attends  outside 
fires  each  member  is  insured  by  the  firm  against  accident 
under  the  following  scale :  (1)  Death  or  permanent  total 
disablement,  £200;  (2)  Permanent  partial  disablement, 
£100;  (3)  Temporary  total  disablement  (not  exceeding 
26  weeks  for  any  one  accident),  £1  per  week;  (4)  Tem- 
porary partial  disablement  (not  exceeding  26  weeks  in 
any  one  accident),  5s  per  week.  As  regards  accidents 
inside  the  works  the  men  are  entitled  to  the  same  bene- 
fits as  they  receive  from  ordinary  injuries  happening  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  employment. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Oils  and  Fa.ts. 

Their  Uses  and  Applications  by  J.  Lewkowitsch,  Ph.  D. 

In  his  second  Cantor  lecture,  on  February  1st,  Dr. 
Lewkowitsch  said  that  on  the  last  occasion  they  saw  how 
crude  material,  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats  were 
obtained  from  plants  and  animals.  He  also  showed 
a  series  of~whale  oils  and  illustrated  the  manner  in 
which  animal  fats  were  obtained.  It  was  rather  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  as  they  went  on  working  up  the 
material  the  colour  deteriorated,  both  as  regards  smell 
and  regards  the  percentage  of  free  fatty  acids.  Animal 
oils  were  easier  to  obtain  in  such  a  state  that  they  could 
be  used  afterwards  than  vegetable  oils.  In  their  fresh 
state  they  were  practically  neutral,  as  we  know,  from 
the  preparation  of  lard  or  from  the  preparation'  of 
dripping  or  suet.  It  is  different  with  vegetable  oils. 
Even  in  their  fresh  state  they  contain  some  moisture, 
and  some  remnants  of  vegetable  matter  which  renders 
them  turbid,  dark  and  unfitted  for  immediate  use,  both 
for  table  and  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  the  old 
times,  the  purification  of  such  oils  was  allowed  to  be 
done  by  time,  they  were  stored  in  large  tanks  and  were 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  impurities  had  settled  down, 
and  the  oils  had  cleared  themselves.  In  modern  pro- 
cesses, where  time  is  an  essential  object,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  shorten  the  process,  and  therefore  these  oils 
are  cleared  by  technical  processes,  such  as  sending  them 
through  a  filter  press  or  treating  them  with  some  ma- 
terial that  allows  a  rapid  filtering  and  rapid  purifying. 

Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  in  a  somewhat  crude  state. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  cottonseed  oil,  as  it  is  expressed 
direct  from  the  crushed  seed  by  processes  they  discussed 
in  the  last  lecture.     These  oils  require  refining,   and 


each  oil  offers  to  the  refiner  a  separate  problem.  Thus 
linseed  oil  is  indifferently  treated  from  cottonseed  oil. 
Cottonseed  oil  is  treated  with  alkali  until  at  last  bv 
further  washing  it  acquires  its  light  colour.  Another 
kind  of  cottonseed  oil,  which  you  see  here,  from  Bom- 
bay, is  not  so  easily  refined  on  account  of  the  natural 
impurities  it  contains  in  larger  quantities  than  the  first 
oil  he  showed  them  which  represented  an  Egyptian  oil. 
To  run  through  the  list  would  lead  him  too  far,  and 
therefore  he  could  only  point  out  that  the  samples  which 
stood  there — rapeseed  oil,  castor  oil,  fish  oil,  sperm  oil 
— were  refined  by  various  processes.  Each  oil  afforded 
a  separate  problem,  and  in  order  to  refine  it  in  the  last 
stage  to  have  it  bright  and  clear  it  required  to  be  fil- 
tered. In  the  first  slide,  he  would  show  one  of  thes? 
filter  presses  which  were  well  known.  In  the  next 
slide  they  would  see  how  the  material  was  mixed  up  with 
such  materials  such  as  fuller's  earth,  in  order  to  brighten 
up  the  oils. 

For  more  expensive  oils,  such  as  edible  oils,  some 
more  elaborate  machinery  was  used  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  adopted.  Some  of  these  oils  were  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  the  market  after  they  had  undergone 
this  process  of  filtration,  even  assisted  by  fuller's  earth 
and  by  charcoal.  Hence,  in  order  to  further  refine  them, 
the  oils  have  to  undergo  a  process  of  bleaching.  The 
oldest  methods  were  to  refine  by  means  of  sunlight. 
The  oils  were  exposed  to  'the  bright  sunlight  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  colouring  matter  in  them  became 
bleached.  This  process  might  appear  somewhat  anti- 
quated, but,  in  special  cases,  it  was  even  used  nowa- 
days. A  case  of  this  kind  was  artist's  linseed  oil,  which 
was  still  prepared  in  that  way.  Another  case  was  that 
of  beeswax,  which  was  still  bleached  by  air  and  sun. 
Of  course,  for  technical  processes,  this  way  of  bleaching 
was  somewhat  too  expensive,  and  they  therefore  must 
work  rather  quicker,  and  the  methods  he  would  men- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  was  that  of  bleaching  by  air  or 
ozone.  To  accelerate  the  process,  it  has  been  tried  and 
successfully  by  means  of  oxygen,  either  in  the  form  of 
ozone  or  in  the  form  of  air.  Bleaching  by  chemicals 
requires  great  circumspection,  the  oil  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, otherwise  instead  of  brightening  the  oil  very 
frequently  it  happened  that  the  refiner  obtained  a  much 
darker  oil  than  he  put  in  the  vat.  The  minimum  of 
temperature  should  be  employed  and  the  chemicals 
should  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Two  methods  are  general,  bleaching  by  oxygen  and  by 
means  of  chlorine ;  ozone  or  oxygen  gas  was  too  uncer- 
tain. He  had  investigated  several  of  these  ozone  pro- 
cesses, and  although  at  the  first  moment  they  seemed 
to  effect  the  bleaching,  yet,  after  a  time,  the  colour 
did  darken,  or  speaking  technically,  reverted.  A  better 
means — manganese  di-oxide — was  employed  in  the 
bleaching  of  tallow.     Chlorine  was  introduced,  not  as  a 
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gas,  because  it  would  only  lead  to  a  much  darker  pro- 
duct. Chlorine  was  used  in  the  form  of  bleaching  pow- 
der or  was  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid.  He  showed  a 
number  of  examples  which  illustrated  the  methods  he 
had  mentioned.  The'  cottonseed  oil  which  they  had  seen 
in  its  dark  state  was  £hus  refined  for  soapmaking  pur- 
poses. 

Another  illustration  of  bleaching  by  chlorine  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  two  samples  of  safflower  oil  Here,  a 
product  obtained  by  bleaching  with  chlorine  showed  an 
almost  water-white  color.  Bleaching  by  bichromate  was 
further  illustrated  by  palm  oil.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  extensively  used  processes  in  soap  works.  Not 
every  kind  of  palm  oil  lent  itself  to  the  bleaching  pro- 
cess and  here  were  a  number  of  problems  which  still 
required  investigation.  An  oil  that  was  easily  bleached 
was  Lagos  oil,  because  it  came  down  in  the  freshest 
state  to  the  coast.  Another  palm  oil  was  Old  Calabar, 
a  beautiful  red,  which,  in  the  course  of  time  by  bleach- 
ing with  bichromate  becomes  perfectly  white.  Not  each 
of  these  oils  lent  itself  to  the  process.  Here  was  one 
kind  of  oil — Congo  oil — which  had  so  far  resisted  every 
attempt  at  bleaching.  Bleaching  by  chemicals  could 
only  be  employed  in  those  cases  where  the  oils  were  later 
on  used  for  technical  purposes.  For  table  purposes,  a 
subject  he  wanted  to  spend  some  time  on,  the  oils  could 
not  be  treated  with  chemicals.  Bichromate  or  oxygen 
and  so  on  would  impart  to  the  table  oils  a  flavor  which 
would  render  the  oils  unfit  for  table  purposes.  Only  in 
the  case  of  cottonseed  oil  a  preliminary  purification  is 
permitted  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  but  even  there  the 
greatest  care  ought  to  be  employed  so  as  not  to  leavs 
a  foreign  taste  in  the  oil  which  would  reveal  itself  im- 
mediately it  was  used  for  table  purposes.  These  oils 
which  were  intended  for  table  purposes  could  not  even 
be  expressed  in  the  hot.  In  the  last  lecture,  we  saw 
the  way  the  seed  was  heated  in  a  seed  kettle.  A  process 
of  this  kind  would  not  produce  good  oil  for  table  pur- 
poses. The  seed  must  be  expressed  in  the  cold,  and 
such  quantities  as  ran  out  at  first  were,  after  washing 
and  filtering,  sufficiently  free  from  any  peculiar  flavor 
to  be  fit  for  the  table.  Theoretically,  every  kind  of  seed 
oil  ought  to  be  suitable  for  table  purposes.  For  instance, 
in  Russia  and  India  they  found  linseed  oil  and  rape  oil, 
which  would  hardly  be  used  for  the  table  in  this  coun- 
try. In  other  countries,  South  America-,  all  kinds  of 
palm  nut  oils  were  used  in  place  of  butter.  They  would 
see  later  on  that  a  certain  butter  as  prepared  specially 
for  the  Indian  market  was  produced  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  after  refining  the  oils  they  still  required  further 
treatment  in  case  they  had  to  be  used  as  table  oils.  Of 
all  the  oils  that  they  had  seen,  olive  oil  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  most  suited  for  this  purpose,  but,  of  course,  it 
was  too  expensive,  and  hence  substitutes  were  required. 


Such  an  oil  was  earth  nut  oil.  There  were  also  oils 
belonging  to  the  olive  oil  class,  oils  from  Tunis,  Alger- 
ian oils,  which  deposited  stearine,  and  hence  had  diffi- 
culty in  being  sold  in  Marseilles  and  North  Italy  to  be 
used  there.  Cottonseed  oil,  which  had  now  come  very 
much  to  the  front  as  a  table  oil,  showed  the  property  of 
separating  the  solid  mass  which  was  called  "stearine" 
to  a  very  large  extent.  Here  was  an  American  cotton- 
seed oil  which  seemed  to  settle  the  solid  material  to  a 
quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the  total,  a  large  scale  process 
which  was  illustrated  by  this  bottle  would  seem  to  be 
the  simplest  one.  The  oils  were  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  clear  oil  separated  from  the  fatty  part. 

In  regard  to  those  so-called  "winter  oils,"  modern 
processes  had  improved  on  the  very  slow  and  antiquated 
method  of  preparing  winter  oils  and  they  were  now  in 
a  position  to  rather  rapidly  prepare  pure  oils  by  freezing 
the  oil  in  a  refrigerator  and  then  filtering  off.  He 
showed  four  samples  prepared  by  a  process  of  his  own 
on  a  large  scale,  four  edible  cottonseed  oils,  from  which 
stearine  had  been  removed.  The  complete  removal 
depended  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  was  al- 
lowed to  freeze.  This  would  show  how  they  were  able 
to  prepare  oils  which  can  be  mixed  with  olive  oils  and 
pass  off  as  edible  oils.  Years  ago,  when  a  prejudice 
exited  against  cottonseed  oil,  this  oil  had  to  be  intro- 
duced under  all  sorts  of  names  because  it  did  not  dare 
to  appear  under  its  own  name.  Not  all  oils  were  suit- 
able for  edible  purposes,  for  some  of  them  retained  the 
flavor  of  the  plant  or  seed.  An  oil  of  this  kind  was  maize 
oil.  One  of  the  most  important  industries  belonging  to 
the  industry  of  edible  fats  is  naturally  that  of  produc- 
ing margarine.  This  industry  was  at  present  still  in  its 
infancy,  because  butter  was  considered  to  be  the  table 
fat  par  excellence.  At  first,  margarine  was  looked  on 
with  grave  suspicion  and  popular  prejudice  connected  it 
with  all  kinds  of  refuse  oils  and  fats,  and  only  15  years 
ago  an  M.  P.  raised  the  greatest  opposition  to  what  he 
called  the  greasy  rubbish  of  the  world  that  he  said  was 
dumped  down  in  this  country.  This  prejudice  was 
gradually  disappearing  now  that  margarine  had  come 
to  stay.  The  foremost  condition  of  the  industry  was  the 
greatest  cleanliness  and  the  employment  of  the  freshest 
and  purest  materials.  The  material  was  not  only  pre- 
pared from  the  freshest  fat,  but  the  product  must  be  of 
an  attractive  and  appetising  appearance  so  as  to  fight 
its  competitor,  butter.  The  manufacturer  of  margar- 
ine was  expanding,  and  especially  in  Holland  it  has 
found  its  home.  The  introduction  of  margarine  should 
also  be  welcomed  in  that  it  had  stayed  the  hand  of 
the  adulterators  of  butter,  who  formerly  practiced  adul- 
teration in  a  very  crude  manner.  Nowadays  it  was  a 
fine  art,  and  the  manufacturer  who  adulterated  had  to 
be  more  refined  in  that  he  had  to  use  judicious  mixtures 
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of  butter  and  margarine  to  deceive  the  public  analyst. 
The  vegetable  oils  thai  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
margarine  must  be  perfectly  sweet,  and  have  none  of 
their  original  flavor.     Hence  an  oil  like  maize  oil  was 
unsuitable  for  good  margarine  because  of  the  special 
flavor  that  betrayed  itself  in  the  finished  product.     A 
better  oil  than  even  cotton  oil  was  sesame  oil.  or  lard 
oil.     Cotton  stearine  also  found  a  large  employment  in 
the  manufacture  of  margarine.     As  he  said  before,  the 
manufacture  of  maTgarine  required  thex  greatest  clean- 
--.  and  if  he  had  to  choose,  all  things  being  equal, 
especially  the  price,  he  thought  he  should  prefer  mar- 
garine to  butter  made  in  a  dairy  of  doubtful  cleanliness. 
Passing  on  to  the  manufacture  of  another  kind  of 

ilifile  fat,  that  of  lard  substitutes,  this  manufacture  was 
similar  to  that  of  butter  substitutes,  although  much  sim- 
pler. Lard  substitutes  merely  represented  a  mixture  of 
fats.  The  basis  of  lard  substitutes  should  be,  of  course, 
lard,  but,  in  America  especially,  the  manufacture  had 
rapidly  passed  from  pure  lard  to  a  mixture  of  lard  with 
cottonseed  oil,  until,  at  last,  products  were  put  on  the 
market  which  contained  no  lard  whatever,  but  consist- 
ed of  a  mixture  of  cotton  stearine  and  beef  stearine. 
As  the  demand  for  lard,  especially  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  increased,  the  quantity  of  pure  lard  did  not 
suffice,  hence  other  parts  of  the  hog  than  the  leaf  were 
used  until  nearly  every  portion  of  the  fat  which  the 
hog  was  able  to  yield  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lard  and  lard  substitutes.  One  of  the  most  favored  veg- 
etable oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes 
was  cottonseed  oil,  and  during  the  last  decade  legisla- 
tion had  stepped  in  to  protect  the  public  from  obtaining 
a  product  which  was  certainly  not  indigestible,  but  was 
not  lard  and  ought  not  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  lard. 
Hence  such  names  as  "refined  lard"  were  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  the  market  and  the  product  was  now 
sold  under  fancy  names.  The  detection  of  cottonseed 
nil  in  lard  had  become  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects to  the  public  analvst  and  he  would  show  them  one 
of  the  color  tests  which  had  lately  come  into  vogue.  Too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  these  tests  since 
the  adulterator  always  kept  pace  with  the  latest  dis- 
covi  ries  of  science,  and  he  had  been  able  to  mask  even 
this  test  by  preparing  cottonseed  oil  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  would  pass  this  test. 

He  would  now  pass  on  to  the  last  class  of  vegetable 
fat-,  which  he  wanted  to  deal  with  that  night,  namelv. 
the  chocolate  fats.  Xaturallv  the  true  chocolate  fat — 
cocoa  butter — was  obtained  and  prepared  from  the 
cocoa  bean.  This  was  not  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  and  best  chocolate,  hence  it  had  to  be  sold 
somehow  or  other,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were  sold 
to  chocolate  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  more 
was  made,  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  chocolate. 
Cocoa  butter  is  rather  too  dear  for  the  cheaper  chocolate, 


and  hence  it  substitutes  of  cocoa  butter  were  required 
in  the  market.  Animal  fats  would  riot  lend  themselves 
because  animal  fat  seemed  to  have  an  especial  flavor 
which  would  render  the  chocolate  unsuitable  for  con- 
sumption. Hence,  substitutes  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  at  present  there  was  being  used 
palm-nut  oil  and  cocoanut  oil.  Naturally  only  the  fresh- 
est and  best  cocoanut  oil  commended  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  fat  cocoanut  oil  was  too  soft  to  be  used  as 
a  chocolate  fat,  it  could  only  be  used  as  butter  substi- 
tute, and,  in  fact,  large  quantities  were  exported  to  In- 
dia to  be  used  there  by  the  natives  for  butter  as  they 
were  prohibited  by  their  religious  tenets  from  using  ani- 
mal fat.  The  trade  had  grown  so  that  even  in  our  own 
country  large  quantities  were  at  present  employed  by 
confectioners  instead  of  butter  fat  or  lard.  This  pro- 
duct was  on  the  market  under  a  variety  of  names,  all 
of  which  were  more  or  less  refined  cocoanut  oil.  As 
the  product  was  too  soft  for  chocolate  manufacturers, 
methods  had  been  devised  to  separate  it  into  two  parts, 
a  soft  part  and  a  hard  part.  The  harder  portion  is  that 
which  the  chocolate  manufacturer  required.  He  showed 
slabs  of  cocoanut  oil  stearine  which  was  sold  as  choco- 
late fat.  The  great  drawback  to  this  material  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  was  that  its  melting 
point  was  rather  lower  than  that  of  cocoa  butter,  and 
that  would  explain  why  so  much  of  the  cheap  chocolate 
melted  in  the  pocket  or  in  the  hand.  The  demand  was 
therefore  for  a  higher  melting  point,  and  in  order  to 
produce  this  it  was  necessary  to  express  much  more  of 
the  oleine  than  the  manufacturer  was  willing  to  do, 
because  the  more  he  expressed  it  the  greater  became  the 
cost  of  the  product.  Hence  they  had  the  feature  that 
this  product  was  in  its  turn  being  adulterated  in  order 
to  stiffen  it,  and  they  had  a  number  of  chocolate  fats 
which  represented  cocoanut  and  stearine  stiffened  up 
with  a  little  tallow  which  should  not  be  in  or  with  other 
products,  such  as  Japan  wax,  pariffin  wax,  which  latter 
was  indigestible.  Here  was  a  large  industry  which  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  other  oils  would  have  to  be  found 
which  would,  on  expressing,  yield  much  harder  fats. 
He  had  dwelt  on  this  portion  of  the  matter  at  such 
length  .because  in  text-books  so  little  was  said  about  it 
and  popular  prejudice  militated  against  the  manufac- 
turer which  might  or  might  not  have  its  illegitimate  ex- 
crescences. Therefore,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  lay 
emphasis  on  an  industry  which  ought  to  become  impor- 
tant. Quite  as  much  margarine  as  was  imported  into 
this  country  was  manufactured  here.  The  manufacture 
of  vegetable  oils  was  growing.  No  less  than  10,000  tons 
of  cocoanut  oil  had  been  consumed  on  the  continent  last 
year  in  the  shape  of  vegetable  butter  or  chocolate  fat. 

In  his  third  Cantor  lecture,  on  Feb.  8,  Dr.  Lewko- 
witsch  said  in  the  industries  they  had  been  considering 
last  week,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  the 
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edible  oils  and  fats  free  from  fatty  acid  which  militated 
against  their  being  consumed  as  edible  substances.     In 
the  industries  which  they  would  consider  that  night, 
the  importance  of  the  absence  of  free  fatty  acid  was 
not  so  considerable.     The  demands  of  purity  of  these 
oils,  which  they  would  consider,  were  less  rigorous,  al- 
though, for  a  number  of  industrial  processes  to  which 
they  were  put,  and  especially  those  processes  which  he 
should  consider  in  the  first  part,  a  certain  absence  of 
free  fatty  acid  was  important.     This  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  oils  used  for  illuminating  purposes.     It 
might  strike  them  as  an  anchronism  when  they  had  gas 
and  electricity  that  there  should  still  be  a  demand  for 
burning  oils,  yet  their  consumption  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.    Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  i.  c, 
up  to  the  advent  of  paraffin  oils,  burning  oils,  such  as 
olive  oil  and  rape  oil,  were  in  great  demand,  and  were 
largely  used  for  illuminating  towns  and  houses.     Even 
now,  in  Norway,  they  saw  whale  oil  used  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes.    Nowadays  very  large  quantities  were  still 
required  for  burning  purposes,  and  a  number  of  oils 
which  they  saw  there  on  the  table,  namely,  whale  oils 
and  seed  oils,  were  eminently  suited  and  in  great  de- 
mand for  illuminating  lighthouses.    Eailway  companies 
still  used  large  quantities  of  burning  oils;  in  this  coun- 
try, rape  oil,  in  Italy  olive  oil,  in  the  United  States  lard 
oil  for  burning  on  their  railways,  and  illuminating  sig- 
nals.    In  this  case  the  amount  of  free  fatty  acid  must 
be  small.     The  oils  must  be  carefully  refined  or  other- 
wise the  wicks  would  easily  clog  up.     He  need  only 
mention  the  fact  that  on  railways  some  lights  were  re- 
quired to  burn  a  certain  number  of  hours,  to  show  the 
importance  of  proper  refining  of  these  oils.     Another 
class  of  oils  which  also  required  somewhat  careful  re- 
fining was  that  of  lubricating  oils.     They  had  tallow- 
oil,  olive  oil,  lard  oil,  rape  oil  and  sperm  oil,  although 
the  latter  did  not  fall  strictly  within  the  class  of  sub- 
stances he  was  speaking  of,  being,  chemically  speaking,  a 
wax.    Before  the  mineral  oils  appeared  on  the  market, 
the  fatty  oils  which  they  were  considering  were  used  ex- 
clusively for  lubricating  purposes.     Now,  through  the 
cheapening  of  the  mineral  oils,  they  were  used  to  a  pre- 
ponderating extent,  but  still  railway  companies  used  in 
addition  fatty  oils,  and  even  in  this  country  certain 
railway  companies  used  almost  exclusively  rape  oil.     It 
was  somewhat  anomalous  in  this  connection  that  India 
nowadays  exported  all  her  rape  seed  in  order  to  import 
the  oil  extracted  from  it  for  lubricating  purposes. 

Oils  suitable  for  lubricating  purposes  belong  chiefly  to 
the  class  known  as  non-drying  oils.  Semi-drying  oils, 
or  cotton  oil  and  maize  oil,  and  drying  oils  such  as  lin- 
seed oil  were  unsuitable,  as  they  easily  clogged,  gummed, 
and  would  naturally  prevent  proper  lubrication.  At 
one  time  cottonseed  oil  was  largely  recommended  as  a 


lubricating  oil,  but,  since  it  had  found  other  outlets, 
maize  oil  was  being  recommended  instead,  although,  for 
the  reasons  given,  it  was  totally  unsuitable.  They  had. 
in  the  market,  any  amount  of  mixtures  which  were 
termed  by  the  trade  "blends,"  consisting  of  material 
oils  and  lubricating  oils,  and,  although  each  blend  was 
supposed  to  have  its  own  virtues,  those  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  blends  would  know  that  as  a  rule  they 
were  paying  far  too  dearly  for  what  they  got.  Still, 
a  certain  admixture  of  fatty  oils  with  mineral  oils 
might  be  suitable,  because,  although  fatty  oils  decom- 
posed in  the  solution,  the  mineral  oil  seemed  to  dis- 
solve the  iron  substance  and  wash  away  and  prevent 
formation  of  those  hard  lumps  that  were  found  in  steam 
cylinders  and  other  machinery  lubricated  exclusively 
with  fatty  oils.  One  oil,  castor  oil,  was  a  lubricating  oil 
par  excellence  on  account  of  its  viscosity.  It  was  still 
being  used  for  belting  of  high  speed  machinery  such 
as  dynamos.  The  high  price  which  castor  oil  had  some 
years  ago  led  to  imitating  its  particular  property  of 
showing  high  viscosity,  by  the  introduction  of  so-called 
"blown"  oils.  The  process  of  manufacturing  these 
blown  oils  was  kept  secret  at  first,  and,  as  they  simulated 
castor  oil  in  some  properties,  they  were  introduced  in 
the  market  under  the  name  of  soluble  castor  oils.  Their 
manufacture  was  simple  enough.  Certain  oils,  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  class 
of  semi-drying  oils,  cotton  oil  and  maize  oil  and  certain 
kinds  of  blubber  oil  were  blended,  as  their  name  in- 
dicated, with  oxygen.  He  showed  a  machine  in  which 
the  contact  with  the  air  was  rendered  greater  than  in 
the  ordinary  apparatus,  so  that  the  oil  was  made  with 
the  largest  amount  of  oxygen,  and  in  a  shorter  time 
acquired  the  high  specific  gravity  which  was  required 
from  blown  oil.  As  to  the  value  of  blown  oils  for  lub- 
ricating purposes,  opinions,  even  of  experts,  were  still 
conflicting.  The  oils  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  high 
praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  them. 

Another  industry  he  would  touch  was  the  industry 
of  paint  oils.  The  paint  oil,  par  excellence,  was  lin- 
seed oil,  samples  of  which  he  showed  them.  The  price 
of  linseed  oil  was  two  years  ago,  exactly  double  that  at 
present,  so  that  substitutes  were  introduced.  Natur- 
ally, only  these  oils  could  be  considered  which  were 
nearly  related  to  linseed  oil,  and  which  simulated  lin- 
seed oil  in  absorbing  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  and 
exhibiting  the  property  of  drying  to  a  thin  film  or  a 
nearly  elastic  skin  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Nat- 
urallv,  with  the  present  low  price  of  linseed  oil,  the 
stimulous  to  introduce  other  oils  in  place  of  it  had  dis- 
appeared, still,  when  the  turn  of  the  wheel  came  round 
and  prices  rose  again  to  prohibitive  rates,  then  other 
oils  may  come  into  the  market  and  attract  the  attention 
of  the  manufacturer  who  had  to  supply  a  certain  article 
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at  a  low  price.  Pamt  oils  were  used  for  different  pur- 
poses— from  printing  pictures  down  to  painting  doors 
and  iron  girders,  -b  or  artists'  oils  linseed  oil  had  to  be 
Lreated  in  a  very  careful  manner,  and,  in  refining  the 
oil,  those  processes  must  be  used  in  which,  as  mentioned 
last  week,  the  oil  was  attacked  as  little  as  possible, 
llmce  the  oil  used  lor  the  paintings  was  bleached  by 
exposing  it  to  the  sunlight  and  letting  it  run  over  shal- 
low surlaces  exposed  to  the  sunlight  until  a  pale  colour 
was  obtained.  Semi-drying  oils  were  unsuitable  for 
paint  oils,  and  although  maize  oil  was  being  advertised 
as  a  paint  oil,  it  was  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  would  not  dry  and  give  the  hard  skin  as  linseed  oil 
did.  The  valuable  property  which  drying  oils  possessed 
was  their  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  Linseed  od  would 
absorb  in  a  few  days,  if  exposed  in  a  thin  surface  in 
dry  weather,  up  to  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  especially 
in  sunshine  would  dry  to  a  fine  elastic  skin.  In  order 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  drying,  means  were  employed 
to  impart  to  the  linseed  oil  such  properties  that  the 
drying  required  a  shorten  time,  as  no  one  would  like 
to  wait  nowadays  two  or  three  days  before  a  painted  gate 
or  a  door  would  dry.  One  required  oils  that  would  dry 
in  six  or  eight  hours.  Although  200  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  process  to  impart  this  property  to  linseed  od 
was  known,  it  was  stid  unexplained  how  linseed  oil 
acquired  the  property  of  drying  more  rapidly.  For- 
merly, oil  boiling  was  one  of  the  mast  dangerous  pro- 
cesses, and  hence  the  industry  was  generally  relegated 
to  the  outskirts  of  a  town.  It  was  not  known  yet  what 
change  the  od  underwent.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
the  oil  became  oxidised  and  the  glycerine  in  it  became 
burned  up,  until  it  was  proved  that  the  boiled  oils  still 
retained  their  full  complement  of  glycerine.  Later  on 
it  was  thought  that  the  metallic  oxides  were  acting  as 
oxygen  carriers  which  transferred  on  the  oil  a  certain 
amount  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  full  amount  of  oxygen 
that  they  were  able  to  take  up  was  absorbed  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  the  three  days  they  had  mentioned. 
Due  to  this  oxygen  theory  was  a  number  of  so-called 
ozone  processes.  Linseed  oil  was  treated  with  ozone, 
and  it  wras  said  that  these  oils  were  as  good  drying  oils 
as  those  prepared  by  the  boiling  process.  He  had  in- 
vestigated several  ozone  processes.  These  oils  showed 
on  chemical  investigation  that  they  were  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  oils.  The  view  that  the  od  had 
to  be  boiled  to  a  high  temperature  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  oxygen  carrier  had  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  modern  process  of  preparing  these  boiled  oils.  The 
high  temperatures  that  were  formerly  necessary,  such 
as  220°  C,  were  no  longer  required.  At  present  oils 
could  be  boiled  at  a  low  steam  pressure  of  two  or  three 
atmospheres,  in  an  apparatus  such  as  he  could  show 
them.  The  temperature  could  still  be  further  reduced 
by  using  modern   driers,  such  as  the  so-called  liquid 


driers,  which  had  recently  come  more  to  the  front. 
These  liquid  driers  were  sold  under  various  fancy  names 
and  a  good  deal  of  secret  mongering  went  on  in  this 
trade.  One  of  the  best  known  terebene  imparted  the 
property  of  boiled  oil  to  linseed  oil  even  if  the  oil  was 
boiled  only  up  to  150°  C.  But  even  this  process  seemed 
to  be  too  expensive  for  some  people,  and  the  Americans 
had  an  expedient  which  they  called  "boiling  oils  through 
the  bughole."  (Laughter.)  They  simply  put  the  liquid 
driers  into  the  barrels.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  that 
the  theory  of  how  oils  dried  was  still  unknown  and  that 
they  were  almost  as  ignorant  about  the  process  now  as 
they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  only  suitable 
explanation  that  might  be  ventured  was  that  the  oils 
became  polymerised,  that  some  internal  change  was  go- 
ing on.  The  molecules  gripped  one  another  and  acquired 
higher  density  or  higher  specific  gravity.  This  process 
went  on  in  the  preparation  of  so-called  lithographic  var- 
nishes. The  use  of  these  lithographic  varnishes  was 
easily  explained  if  he  merely  uses  the  two  words  '"print- 
ing ink."  Undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  polymer- 
isation went  on  in  order  to  produce  the  higher  specific 
gravity.  Solid  linseed  oil  formed  the  basis  of  linoleum 
manufacture  but  he  could  not  stop  to  consider  that  in- 
dustry but  must  pass  on  to  one  or  two  others.  If  they 
substituted  sulphur  in  the  drying  process,  the  sulphur 
was  taken  up  by  the  drying  oils  in  a  similar  manner  to 
oxygen,  and  the  oils  became  the  so-called  vulcanized 
oils.  The  products  formed  elastic  jellies  known  as  in- 
diarubber  substitutes.  They  were  easily  prepared,  and 
he  would  demonstrate  to  them  how  the  manufacture  of 
them  was  carried  on.  The  oil  was  simply  mixed  with 
sulphur  chloride,  and,  on  stirring  it  up,  a  semi-elastic 
mass  was  produced.  The  most  suitable  od  which  would 
give  the  substitute  in  the  cold  was  castor  oil,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  he  had  chosen  for  his  experiment  castor 
oil.  Castor  oil  some  years  ago  was  too  expensive  for  this 
process,  and  cheaper  oils,  such  as  rape  od  and  linseed 
oil,  were  used.  If  they  considered  that  the  whole  man- 
ufacture practically  consisted  of  having  a  barrel  in 
which  the  oil  was  stirred  with  sulphur  chloride,  they 
would  understand  how  this  industry  had  acquired  great 
importance,  so  that  at  present  the  sad  state  in  which 
we  found  our  indiarubber  tubing  and  similar  articles 
was  explained  by  the  very  easy  way  in  which  they  were 
prepared.  The  last  industry  which  time  permitted  him 
to  touch  was  Turkey  red  oils,  which  formed  a  transition 
from  those  industries  in  which  the  chemical  change 
the  oils  underwent  was  very  slight  to  those  industries  in 
which  the  disruption  of  the  fat-molecule  took  place. 
Turkey  red  oils  were  "soluble"  oils,  and  simply  consisted 
in  dissolving  castor  oil  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
By  adding  caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  these  oils  acquired 
the  property  of  dissolving  in  water. 

He  was  now  passing  to  those  industries  in  which  the 
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fatty  molecules  underwent  a  breaking  up  into  disrup- 
tion into  those  parts  of  which  the  fats  and  oils  might 
be  considered  to  be  composed,  i.  e.,  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  oils  and  fats  was 
used  in  those  industries  which  they  were  going  to  con- 
sider, namely,  the  candle  and  soap  industries.  He  was 
afraid  that  in  dealing  with  these  industries  he  would 
have  to  become  somewhat  theoretical.  The  lecturer  then 
showed  slides  showing  the  formulae  for  mono-glyeerides, 
di-glycerides  and  tri-glycerides.  The  discovery  of  mixed 
glycerides  was  referred  to.  What  vista  of  new  researches 
was  thereby  thrown  open  would  be  too  far  for  him  to 
consider.  The  manufacturer  was  only  concerned  with 
the  products  of  saponification  and  did  not  concern  him- 
self whether  they  were  simply  glycerides  or  mixed  gly- 
cerides. In  considering  the  process  of  converting  tri- 
glycerides into  fatty  acids  and  to  glycerine,  he  said  new 
processes  might  be  based  upon  the  view,  that  the  reaction 
took  place  in  three  phases.  If  that  was  so,  then  it  ought 
to  be  possible,  by  chemical  means,  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  intermediate  products. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bribery  of  Employes. 

The  practice  of  bribing  the  employes  of  customers  to 
use  only  the  goods  made  or  sold  by  those  offering  bribes 
is  an  evil  which  has  apparently  extended  to  many  indus- 
tries in  Germany  and  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  bring  about  a  reform. 
As  this  is  a  practice  quite  common  in  several  trades  in 
this  country,  the  following  articles  which  have  appeared 
recently  in  the  German  press  and  were  selected  by  the 
Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Beporter  for  illustration,  will  be 
read  with  interest  here : 

(Translation  from  Frankfurter  Zeitung.) 

BRIBERY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  growing  evil  of  paying  bribe  money  to  employes 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung.  It  has  almost  become  a  custom  that  employes 
who  attend  to  the  ordering  of  materials  from  supply 
houses,  examine  and  introduce  them  into  manufactories 
or  recommend  them  to  their  superiors  receive  bonuses 
from  the  firms  delivering  such  supplies.  The  custom 
has  gained  such  proportions  that  the  paying  of  bonuses 
or  bribe  money  is  publicly  advertised.  There  appears 
for  instance,  the  following  advertisement  in  a  trade 
journal : 

"Employes  of  industrial  establishments  may  earn  con- 
siderable money  by  introducing  lubricating  oils,  fats, 
packings,  as  well  as  other  technical  manufactured  arti- 
cles." 

This  is  a  direct  bid  to  employes  to  become  dishonest 
and  means  unfair  advantage  over  honest  firms  engaged 
in  delivering  supplies  to  industrial  concerns.     The  em- 


ploye owes  complete  allegiance  to  his  business  and  to 
his  firm,  and  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  offers  of  money  from  outside  parties.  If  he  continues 
in  it  he  stains  and  injures  the  reputation  of  the  firm 
which  he  has  agreed  to  serve  and  thereby  becomes  dis- 
loyal and  dishonest.  Against  such  practices  manufac- 
turers are  powerless.  The  utmost  secrecy  is  observed  in 
these  nefarious  dealings..  Employes  and  superinten- 
dents have  opportunities  enough  to  discredit  goods,  for 
the  purchase  of  which  they  have  received  no  bonus;  they 
can  let  them  be  so  applied  or  used  as  will  show  compara- 
tive inferiority,  or  can  make  false  reports  to  their,  chiefs 
about  them,  against  which  the  latter  have  no  protection 
whatever.  The  employes  of  industrial  establishments 
have  become  completely  corrupt ;  the  material  used  be- 
comes either  worse  in  quality  or  so  high  priced  that  man- 
ufacturers and  their  customers  suffer  materially.  Under 
certain  conditions  even  competition  is  impaired ;  honest 
'contractors  lose  their  trade,  and  there  are  cases  where 
concerns  have  lost  their  footing  on  account  of  these 
dealings  and  failed  through  the  loss  of  their  customers 
and  the  impossibility  to  regain  new  ones. 

The  nuisance  has  gained  tremendous  proportions.  A 
number  of  manufacturers'  associations  have  already  com- 
plained of  the  critical  state  of  things.  But  how  can  it 
l)e  changed?  It  has  been  proposed  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  supply  houses,  by  which  the  latter  bind  them- 
selves under  a  stipulated  penalty  or  upon  word  of  honor 
to  give  no  bonus  or  make  other  provisions  for  employes. 
This  cQturse,  however,  is  of  no  avail.  Employes  and  sup- 
ply houses  consider  bribery  a  custom  in  business  that  has 
come  to  stay.  Where  there  are  no  contracts,  considera- 
tions are  held  as  something  quite  natural  and  where 
contracts  do  exist,  they  are  ignored,  and  any  conscien- 
tious scruples  that  may  arise  are  smothered  by  the  as- 
sumption that  bonuses  are  unavoidable  and  made  neces- 
sary by  universal  custom. 

There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  legislative  action. 
Acceptance  of  presents  and  other  considerations  and  the 
offering  of  them  by  contractors  must  be  prohibited  by 
law.  Then  every  one  who  bribes  or  allows  himself  to 
be  bribed  is  culpable  and  cannot  excuse  himself  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  purely  a  business  proposition.  The  evil, 
as  said  above,  has  gained  such  proportions  in  Germany 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  well  as  that  of  legit- 
imate business,  the  state  should  proceed  against  it.  Not 
only  in  Germany  has  it  become  a  custom  but  also  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  invoked 
the  power  of  the  law.  In  the  United  States  steps  have 
been  taken,  and  in  Massachusetts  a  law  is  already  in 
operation.  In  England  a  movement  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  quite  some  time  to  insure  legislative  protection, 
and  a  bill  is  under  advisement  by  several  legislative 
bodies  which  has  even  been  considered  by  the  commit- 
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tees.  It  might  probably  be  of  interest  to  state  here  the 
principal  points  of  the  proposed  act.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"If  a  representative  with  unfair  intentions  accepts  or 
receive-  a  present  or  consideration,  or  agrees  to  accept 
or  endeavors  to  obtain  such  present  or  consideration  for 
himself  or  for  another,  for  the  encouragement  of  or  a 
reward  for  the  commission  or  omission  of  any  act  with 
respect  to  the  business  of  his  principal;  or  having  shown 
favoritism  or  disfavor  to  a  person  with  respect  to  the 
business  of  his  principal;  or  if  anyone  with  unfair  in- 
tentions gives  or  offers  a  representative  for  the  encour- 
agement of  or  as  a  reward  for  the  commission  or  omis- 
sion of  any  act  with  respect  to  the  business  of  his  prin- 
cipal :  or  foi-  having  shown  favor  or  disfavor  to  a  person 
in  respect  to  the  business  of  his  principal;  or  if  anyone 
intentionally  delivers  to  a  representative  a  receipt,  hill, 
or  any  other  writing,  in  which  the  principal  is  interested 
and  which  contains  a  wrong  or  misleading,  or  in  any  one 
important  point,  an  unsatisfactory  statement  is  used, 
with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  principal,  so  shall  it  be  considered  a  crime, 
and  in  ease  ,of  conviction  before  conrt  be  punishable 
with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  up  to 
two  years,  or  with  the  payment  of  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
live  hundred  pounds,  or  with  the  stated  imprisonment 
and  also  stated  fine,  or  by  summary  conviction  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor  not  to 
exceed  four  months,  or  with  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifty 
pounds.,  or  both  these  penalties." 

(To  be  continued.) 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

43,536.  Certain  named  Perfumed  Preparations.  P.  & 
F.  Sehweickhardt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  word 
"Yiolacynth." 

43,560,  Soap.  National  Soap  Corporation,  Boston, 
Mass.     The  word  "Radium.'-" 

43,617:  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Water.  Mulhens  & 
Kropff,  Xew  York.  X.  Y.  The  word  "Mar- 
quise." 

43,653.  Soap.  Reiss  &  Brady,  Xew  York.  X.  Y.  The 
word  "Xopeer." 

43,6.68.  Perfumed  Soap.  L.  T.  Piver  &  Cie.,  Paris. 
France.     The  word  "Safranor." 

43,669  Certain  Named  Toilet  Preparations.  L.  T. 
Piver  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France.  The  word 
"Azurea." 

43,686.  Perfumed  Soap.  L.- T.  Piver  &  Cie.,  Paris, 
France.    The  word  "Azurea." 


PATENTS. 

774,172.     Recovering    glycerin    from    spent    soap-lyes. 
William  F.  Garrigues,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

PRINTS. 

1,134.     Title.    "Reuter's    Soap.      Get   a    Lily-and-Rose 

Complexion."      (For    soap.)       Barclay  &  Co., 
Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  as  by  oar  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Schultz  soap 
factory  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  have  been  sold  by  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  who  had  recently  bought  them,  and  if 
present  plans  are  carried  out  they  will  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  wrapping  machine.  Efforts  are  being- 
made  to  organize  a  company  for  the  latter  purpose. 


Incorporated:  The  Silk  City  Soap  Works,  at  Pater- 
son,  X.  J.,  t3  manufacture  soaps.  Capital,  $50,000.  In- 
corporators :  Jos.  Formanns,  Alfred  G.  Stumpf,  Bellair; 
I.  G.  Van  Houten,  Paterson. 


The  H.  L.  Hemingway  Company,  of  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  chartered  to  engage  in  building  render- 
ing, tallow,  glue  and  fertilizer  factories  and  to  sell  or 
lease  or  operate  same.  The  capital  is  $20,000.  The 
promoters  are  Eliza  T.  Hemingway,  of  Montowese,  and 
0.  H.  Hemingway  and  Lucien  Sanderson,  of  the  San- 
derson Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.  of  Xew  Haven. 


Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  last  month  by 
the  Carpo  Soap  Company,  of  Decatur.  111.  The  capital 
is  $2,500.  The  incorporators  are  Bernard  Bradley,  L. 
AY  ( look  and  Frank  L.  Horn. 


The  Home  Soap  Co.,  Detroit,  has  filed  articles  of  as- 
sociation with  the  secretary  of  state;  capitalization  $15,- 
000. 


Xew  York.  Xov.  15. — The  sheriff  yesterday  received 
an  execution  for  $5,041  against  property  of  the  Moore 
Company,  dealers  in  soap  at  288  Greenwich  street,  in 
favor  of  Henie  Liebeskind.    The  sheriff  put  a  keeper  in 


charge  of  the  stock. 


E.  W.  Kirk  Co.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  with  $500  capital, 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  soaps  and  scouring 
products.  The  incorporators  are  Edgar  W.  Kirk,  T.  L. 
D.  Kirk  and  M.  B.  Miller. 


The  Bullsferry  plant  at  Shadyside  manufacturing 
vanillin  and  coal  tar  products,  was  wrecked  by  a  terrific 
explosion  on  Xov.  1,  and  Superintendent  A.  S.  Hammer 
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and  John  Kowarseh,  a  workman,  the  only  ones  on  the 
premises,  were  almost  instantly  killed.  The  chief  owner 
of  the  works  is  A.  Klipstein,  of  122  Pearl  street,  New 
York. 


By  the  dismissal  of  the  injunction  suit  brought  against 
the  city  of  Chicago  by  the  Co-Operative  Grease  &  Soap 
Co.  before  Judge  Brentano,  the  fight  of  the  Archer  Im- 
provement Association  and  other  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  proposed  rendering  plant  resulted  in  final 
victory. 


The  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Co.  has  bought  the 
Eeardon  rendering  works,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  will  en- 
large same  and  begin  soapmaking  at  once.  This  com- 
pany, besides  doubling  its  pork  house  capacity  at  Kan- 
sas City,  will  increase  its  canning  department. 


The  old  deserted  soap  factory  building  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  spark  of  a  passing  engine 
last  month,  but  the  fire  was  extinguished  without  hav- 
ing done  much  damage. 


A.  Brayshaw,  C.  C.  Brayshaw  and  B,  W.  Brayshaw 
are  named  as  incorporators  in  papers  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state  in  Springfield,  111.,  asking  for  letters  of 
incorporation  for  the  Mexican  Amole  Soap  Co.,  of  Peo- 
ria. The  concern  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  toilet  preparations,  and  its  capital 
is  $20,000. 


The  tallow  factory  at  West  Toledo,  O.,  owned  by  Nich- 
olas Bassel  &  Sons,  was  burned  recently  with  a  loss  of 
$15,000.  The  insurance  is  about  one-third  the  loss.  The 
cause  is  not  known. 


Mrs.  Charles  Silverton  wife  of  the  vice-president  of 
the  Eureka  Soap  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  died  Thursday  from 
heart  trouble  at  the  home  of  her  father,  A.  Schmidt, 


The  Imperial  Soap  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  new  con- 
cern which  will  make  a  soap  which  will  wash  and  dye 


goods  at  the  same  time. 


Fargo,  N.  D.,  Nov.  2,  1904.— H.  J.  Metcalf,  of  St. 
Paul,  was  in  the  city  yesterday  looking  over  the  ground 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  soap  factory  at  this  point, 
if,  he  could  make  the  right  kind  of  a  deal.  He  says  that 
he  has  had  experience  in  the  business  and  believes  that 
a  factory  could  be  made  to  pay  here  if  conducted  on 
business  principles.  He  is  going  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
state  and  see  what  the  chances  are  for  having  material 
shipped  in  here.  Mr.  Metcalf  states  that  if  he  starts 
here  at  all  he  will  build  his  own  factory  and  will  branch 


out  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  big  bunch  of  north- 
west trade.  Mr.  Metcalf  expects  to  return  here  in  about 
a  month,  and  if  he  can  make  arrangements  which  are 
satisfactory  he  will  begin  operations  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  He  wishes  it  understood  that  he  is  not  after 
any  bonus,  but  is  after  a  straight  business  proposition. 


Elgin,  111. — The  Mineral  Soap  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion capitalized  at  $25,000,  and  employing  forty  men,  is 
seeking  a  location  here. 


New  York,  Nov.  1,  1901. — Work  is  under  way  for  the 
proposed  big  soap  factory  for  B.  T.  Babbitt  &  Co.,  near 
Fairview.  Bailroad  tracks  have  been  extended  out  into 
the  meadows  from  the  Susquehanna  road  and  a  large 
pile  driver  is  now  in  operation. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  8. — The  first  step  in  the  plan 
announced  by  the  big  packers  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
strike  of  concentrating  their  business  in  Kansas  City, 
in  preference  to  turbulent  Chicago,  and  to  make  addi- 
tions to  their  plants  here,  instead  of  there,  as  they  had 
done  heretofore,  is  about  to  be  taken.  Swift  &  Co.  have 
announced  their  decision  to  add  to  -their  plant  here  a 
huge  soap  factory,  a  cannery  and  a  can-making  plant, 
the  whole  to  cost  upwards  of  $250,000.  Work  on  this 
series  of  additions  will  begin  at  once,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  them  in  operation  in  the  spring.  The  buildings 
will  be  on  the  site  of  their  present  plan  in  Afmourdale, 
and  adjacent  to  it,  and  will  be  operated  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  direct  cause  of  this  increase  to  the  Kansas  City 
packing  plants  is  the  difference  in  labor  conditions  here 
and  in  other  centers  and  especially  in  the  way  strikes 
are  handled.  Though  Kansas  City,  divided  as  it  is  by  a 
state  line,  is  naturally  worse  off  than  are  self-contained 
cities  like  Chicago,  yet  its  control  of  the  big  packers' 
strike  was  better  than  any  other,  and,  in  fact,  the  way 
the  strike  was  handled  here,  the  packers  believe,  led  to 
its  breaking  elsewhere. 


The  Kansas  City  (West  Armourdale)  soap  plant  of 
Procter  &  Gamble  is  now  getting  fairly  under  way  in  its 
actual  operations,  and  one  by  one  the  different  depart- 
ments will  fall  in  line.  According  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  many  of  the  employes  (in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber) "were  unable  to  secure  houses  near  the  factory. 
Some  are  living  in  tents  along  the  bluff  north  of  the 
factory. 

"Most  of  the  1,000  men  and  women  who  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  plant  will  be  obtained  here.  Only  a  few 
heads  of  departments  and  experienced  soap  makers  will 
be  brought  from  the  main  factory  in  Cincinnati.  The 
factory  is  located  a  half  mile  from  the  nearest  car  line. 
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When  the  West  Kansas  avenue  bridge  over  the  Kaw 
river  is  finished  most  of  the  employes  will  probably  live 
in  Argentine,  as  it  will  be  much  closer  to  their  work 
than  the  bluffs  north.  Last  summer  many  houses  were 
built  in  West  Armourdale  and  along  the  bluffs  across 
the  railway  tracks  from  the  factory.  These  houses  are 
now  occupied  and  others  in  process  of  construction  are 
already  rented. 

"The  Eock  Island  railroad  is  building  a  large  yard 
not  far  from  the  factory  and  several  hundred  men  are 
now  employed  there.  These  men  arc  also  seeking  homes 
in  the  district." 


Elliott  W.  Davis,  manager  of  Kingan  &  Co.'s  soap 
department,  met  a  sad  and  untimely  death  at  Indian- 
apolis last  month,  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse  which 
he  was  riding  near  his  home.  He  was  within  a  few 
days  of  his  thirtieth  birthday  and  had  been  with  the 
firm  ever  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  working  his 
way  up  from  the  position  of  office  boy  by  force  of  his 
own  merits.  His  employers  and  his  associates  in  the 
firm  sincerely  mourn  the  loss. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Oleo — Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wka., 

New  Orleans. 
Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation, 

Boston. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Clavel  54 
Cu-Te-Na  351 
Four  Leaf  Clover  54 


Gasene  106 
Glyco  Tar  54 
Golden  Dragon  54 
Gold  Medal  106 
Individual  Toilet  54 
Keuo  106 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
La  Fiesta  54 
Magno  106 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
Prismal   106 
Radio  106 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 
Spick  and  Span  106 
Stellar  106 
Trix  54 
Veg-Oil  113 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

•WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Dopp's  style  "B"  remelting  engine  driven  crutcher. 

The  engine  is  18  H.  P.  capacity,  so  that,  by  the  installation  of 
this  combined  crutcher  and  engine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  other  power,  as  the  crutcher  is  provided  with  proper  belt 
and  shifter  for  driving  line  shaft, to  which  can  be  belted,  pump, 
chipper,  elevator,  etc.  Shipped  all  over  the  world.  Sold  on 
their  merit. 


-Dopp's  style  "D"  frame.  This  frame  is  similar  to 
our  style  "B"  but  with  a  new  and  improved  bottom.  There 
is  an  extra  bottom  or  cap  board  "b"  over  the  regular 
bottom,  against  which  sides  and  ends  are  held  by  binders 
"a"  and  "c."  Binder  "c"  is  capped  with  an  angle  iron  "d" 
which  laps  over  and  holds  binders  "a"  in  place.  Latch  or 
cam  "e"  holds  end  binder  "c"  in  place.  This  arrangement 
does  away  with  all  bolts  and  nuts  and  makes  a  particularly 
tight  frame. 

Hook  plates  and  fifth  wheel  trucks,  which   have  been 
used  for  twenty  years,  furnished  when  desired. 


1300=1310    NIAGARA    STJREJEJT, 


BUFFALO,    IV. 


XJ.    S*.    A. 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 

On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 

—  ON  =- 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC, 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  G.  JAOOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Sireet,  Chicago. 


HIGH 
CLASS 


VACUUM   PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,   reclaiming   of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,      v      Economical    process. 


flmerlGan  Vacuum  Drylno  Machine  Company 

Alex.  P.  Mende.  Preii<"""       120  tiberty  St..  New  York 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the    Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade- Marks  in  this  Country. 


NOTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  these  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         *r  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
ll'J    Puck  .Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

344  Home  Soap  Co. .  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  MTg 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 

field.  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
:-;is    Oklahoma  soap  &  Oil  Co., 
( (klahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

.Jacksonville.  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Ohio. 

353  Southern    Soap    Co.,    Bir- 

mingham. Ala. 

354  Zion   city   Soap   Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Palarai  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coc  337 
Am  bur  Hose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelas  54 
Antelope  3 

A  1 1 1  i  1 1  i ;  i  2 
Antler  337 
\niv  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co..  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving   346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Beatever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Ciycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Ltick  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Bio  Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Bine  Chip  340 

Blue  C  oud  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ne  Olive  3J0 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  98 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightsbine  106 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Oliio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  .346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  8 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  10 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston.  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  8 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

Carbolic  3 
Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermic nra  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best.  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yin  Ha  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar:  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroir,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  887 
Eucryl  Euev.vl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Faeine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
Seouring2 
German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1 

Feltine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel  2 

Fl  i  p  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force.  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  HMnd  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound.  Clara 

Pearce,  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  Oleine  29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet;   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  310 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  5( 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1  15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343' 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Kin?  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  de  Sevill  1 6 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Clufe  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent^ 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeiia  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeiia  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  387 

Marveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  8 
Meritholatum  Com  Oil  S.  16H 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
MiPens  Cream  3 
Milieus  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa     341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

T>aphthal'  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  A  Co. 
Hamilton.  Out. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chevn'l  Co. 

New  York. 
-Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  Wrbite  Rce  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Old    English  Brown   Wind 

sor  346 
Old  English  Blue  3 
Old  Linen  3 
Old  Man  4 
Old  Time  Tar  3 
Olive  Bath  3 
Olive  Branch  354 
Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Orinoco  337 
Orris  Unscented  337 
Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Watet 

house.  Essex,  Conn. 
Our  Baby's  Bath  3 
Our  Own  3 
Our  Special  3 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 
Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palam  i  Hi  ndv>  Hie  3 
Palmni  Silverwbite  3 
Palami  Sun  bright  355 
Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S    Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Papoose  348 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Passion  Rose  298 
"        Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros..  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem 
Co.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  VioM  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d'Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Sconring2 

Romola  8 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  1H 

Rozino—  Frank  Harrson, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  S 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizen* 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337  • 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent.  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex;    W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis310 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 

Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 
CZlTacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  937 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  3S7 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Per  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me286 

Pierre,  S.  D  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  331 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
A'ulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mass 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor  2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK  I 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING  I 

COMPANY,   if   if   if    if    if\ 

W 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 
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The  Latest 

Complete 

Edition 

of  Our 


List  oi  Soap  Brands 

was  published  on  Jan.  1st, 
1902.  All  new  brands  and 
changes  that  have  been  re- 
ported since  that  date  are 
contained  in  the  "Supple- 
mentary List"  published  on 
another  page  of  this  paper. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising-  Rates  on  Application. 


50    YEARS' 


Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  fllunu  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.   Sold  byall  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36lBroadwa*-  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Goes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


New  Edition  of 


aherican 
soaps 


Now  Ready! 


Price,  $15.00,  Post-paid. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

2707  North  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Wanted 


Soapmaker, 

Chemist, 

Manager, 

Office  Assistants, 

Salesmen! 


Above  is  the  usual  style  of  advertising  if  a  soap-manufacturer  needs  help.  We  too, 
need  Assistants,  but  the  results  of  advertisements  similar  to  the  above  have  proven 
so  unsatisfactory  that  we  finally  adopted  the  new  style  of  searching  for  the  needful, 
which,  by  this  time,  is  familiar  to  careful  readers  of  this  publication. 


The  assistants  we  are 
looking  for  should  re- 
semble the 
tree  in  this 
picture,  they  should  be 
willing  to  remain  and 
grow  in  the  garden  of 
ASGAGE  {A  Sage) 


Most  of  those  looking  for 
positions  however  prefer 
the  Lettuce,  where  but  a 
few  weeks  elapse  between 
sowing  the  seed  and  har- 
vesting the  crop. 


^[The  conditions  in  the  Soap  business  now-a-days  are  such  that  the  "systematic"  way 
of  doing  things  as  practiced  by  big  corporations,  need  all  those  who  "lettuce  like" 
(notice  the  different  kind  of  plants  in  above  picture)  are  after  "quick  results"  (these 
usually  come  sooner  than  they  expect  and  are  more  "lettuce  like"  than  they  wish 
them  to  be.)  We  are  searching  for  those  with  principles  like  our  own— to  grow, 
slowly  and  surely  but  permanently  like  the  fruit  bearing  tree  in  above  picture. 
^[  As  we  insist  upon  a  number  of  old  fashioned  qualifications  of  those  with  whom  we 
desire  to  work,  such  as  being  steady,  faithful,  sober,  workers,  of  good  character  and 
habits.  We  do  not  try  to  find  them  by  means  of  the  ordinary  "Want  Ad."  We  have 
no  time  to  correspond  with  the  many  applicants  who  answer  such  ads.  in  the  ordinary, 
superficial  manner.  If  you  feel  like  co  operating  with  us,  write  us  in  a  manner  which 
shows  you  realize  that  all  kinds  of  business  is  complicated,  Soap  making  and  selling 
especially,  and  that  shutting  ones  eyes  to  this  fact,  does  not  make  matters  more  simple. 


Further  particulars  will  be  given  upon  addressing 

Geo,  A*  Schmidt  Co.,  405-407  North  Avenue  Chicago, 


Be  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HEMRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  January  1,  1905. 


VOL.   XV.   No.   5. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

One         Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Halt          "    

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  wish,  to  call  the  attention  of  "whom  it  may  con- 
cern" to  the  advertisement  opposite  this  page. 


A  copy  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Trade-Mark  As- 
sociation" is  before  us.  It  is  intended,  henceforth,  to 
issue  this  bulletin  at  regular  monthly  intervals,  for  the 
purpose  of  "furnishing  to  subscribers  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  all  matters  of  interest  relative  to  trade-marks, 
and  to  their  protection  in  commerce." 

A  "subscription"  to  the  Association  (including  a  copy 
of  the  Bulletin)  is  $10.00  per  annum. 

If  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin  are  as  well  edited  as 
is  the  copy  before  us,  they  will  be  of  great  usefulness  to 
all  owners  of  valuable  trade-marks. 


A  Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  readers. 


To  head  off  a  constantly  recurring  query,  we  beg  to 
state  that  only  a  Supplement  to  our  brand  list  has  been 
published  since  the  main  list  appeared  in  book  form  in 
1902.  This  supplement  appears  in  this  issue  of  the 
Soap  Journal,  as  well  as  in  all  past  issues.  The  cost 
of  the  main  list  is  $3.00,  prepaid. 


As  a  large  number  of  subscriptions  for  this  paper 
expire  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  take  this  occasion  to 
invite  prompt  renewals. 


A  recent  tragedy  in  soap  circles  is  reported  to  us  in 
the  following  account,  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  date 
of  December  2,  A.  D.  1904 : 

Louis  Bloomer,  a  soap  manufacturer,  walked  into  the 
First  Precinct  police  station  this  morning  followed  by 
a  small,  unkempt  boy.  To  Sergeant  Purcell,  Bloomer 
said  that  the  boy  had  agreed  to  work  a  week,  but  sud- 
denly  got  sick  this  morning  after  two  days  of  work,  and 
wanted  his  money.  When  Bloomer  refused  unless  the 
boy  worked  out  the  week,  he  says  the  youngster  assaulted 
him ! 

"Go  into  the  court  room  and  wait  for  the  Judge,"  said 
Purcell. 

Several  minutes  afterward  Bloomer  rushed  out  excit- 
edly to  the  desk  and  said  the  boy  had  escaped. 

"He  skinned  out  of  the  court- room  door  like  a  flash," 
said  Bloomer. 

Policeman  Riley  was  sent  out  with  Bloomer  and  soon 
had  the  boy  back  in  custody  again. 
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To  Judge  Sweeney  the  boy  gave  his  name  as  James 
Santaminna,  of  43  Sheffield  street.  He  denied  assault- 
ing Bloomer.  The  court  told  the  complainant  to  bring 
witnesses.    He  told  the  boy  to  go  home  meantime. 


When  a  "small,  unkempt  boy"  gets  sick  at  his  work, 
and  is  justly  refused  his  pay  for  the  amount  of  work  he 
already  did,  it  is  high  time  that  the  majesty  of  the  law 
protect  the  employer  against  assaults  from  the  said 
"sick,  small,  unkempt,  boy."  We  hope  to  hear  in  due 
time  that  the  small,  sick  boy  has  been  made  an  example 
of. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers^  As- 
sociation of  the  U.  S.  has  issued  a  notice  to  the  mem- 
bers, to  the  following  effect : 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  will  be 
held  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Feb.  1  and  2.  At  this 
meeting  many  matters  of  vital  moment  to  our  industry 
will  come  up  for  discussion  and  action,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  there  be  a  full  attendance,  so 
that  all  sections  of  the  country  may  be  represented  and 
participate. 

As  usual,  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  directing  your  attention  to  it 
thus  early,  is  to  enable  you  to  make  your  business  ar- 
rangements in  advance,  so  that  nothing  may  interfere 
with  your  being  present. 

As  the  reports  show,  our  membership  is  usually  well 
represented  at  these  meetings,  and  the  keenest  interest 
is  taken  in  the  discussions.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
members  who  do  not  attend — possibly  a  few  who  have 
never  attended;  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  we  occa- 
sionally hear — Why  has  not  this^  that,  and  the  other 
been  done  ?    Why  have  we  never  accomplished  so  and  so  ? 

My  answer  to  these  and  similar  queries  is  this: — At- 
tend the  meetings  in  person;  participate  in  the  discus-, 
sion ;  make  known  your  suggestion ;  vote  and  have  others 
vote  upon  them.  In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way. 
can  the  most  effective  results  be  achieved- — the  most  per- 
fect harmony  of  action  be  obtained.  In  a  financial  way, 
this  effective  and  harmonious  action  will  amply  repay 
for  the  time,  expense  and  labor  devoted  to  securing  it. 

In  due  time,  the  regular  formal  notice  will  be  sent 
to  you,  giving  hour  and  place  of  meeting;  and  accom- 
panying it  will  probably  be  interesting  details  regarding 
the  program  projected  by  the  Entertainment  Committee. 

At  previous  meetings,  eminently  satisfactory  results 
have  been  accomplished;  but,  as  everyone  knows,  large 
bodies  move  slowly ;  and  while  the  results  so  far  achieved 
have  been  of  marked  value,  there  is  still  very  much  im- 
portant work  to  be  done  that  will  require  the  attention 


aud  support  of  our  entire  membership.    It  is, vital  that 
these  matters  be  discussed  now. 

A  full  attendance  at  the  coming  meeting  will  prove 
of  incauculable  benefit  to  our  industry,  through  enab- 
ling us  to  take  concerted  action,  if  thought  advisable. 

The  valuable  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  our 
Legislation  Committee  alone  has  more  than  repaid  every 
member  ten  times  the  amount  of  dues  that  he  pays  an- 
nually. (Head  Eeport  of  Committee  on  Legislation, 
page  38,  1904  Proceedings.)  There  is  no  telling  at 
what  moment  there  will  crop  out  in  Congress  an  annoy- 
ing and  disagreeable  law  that  will  affect  us  materially; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  sharpest  watch  be  kept 
upon  legislation. 

Xindly  give  this  circular  your  very  careful  considera- 
tion, and  make  your  plans  to  attend  this  meeting.  Yours 
very  respectfully, 

James  E.  Davis,  Secretary. 


An  importation  of  finishing  soap  by  W.  L.  Macomber 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  was  the  subject  of  a  decision  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  upholding  the  protests  of 
the  importers.  The  merchandise  had  been  returned  as 
an  alizarin  assistant  not  specially  provided  for,  and  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  was  imposed  thereon.  The  im- 
porters contended  that  the  merchandise  came  within  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  72  and  was  properly  dutiahle 
at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  board  upheld  the  pro- 
test of  the  importers,  being  guided  by  a  previous  de- 
cision on  the  same  article  rendered  in  June,  1904,  where- 
in it  was  held  that  finishing  soap  fell  within  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  72. 


DISSOLUTION   OF   PARTNERSHIP. 

The  partnership  of  Adolph  Melzer  and  Charles  Mel- 
zer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Melzer  Bros.,  has  been  dis- 
solved. Charles  Melzer  retiring  from  the  firm  owing  to 
continued  ill  health,  has  sold  all  his  interests  to  Adolph 
Melzer,  who  will  continue  the  business,  manufacture  of 
soap,  without  change  of  the  firm  name. 

Adolph  Melzer, 
Charles  Melzer. 

FROM    OUR.    CORRESPONDENTS 

JOURNAL   FOR  CANDLE  MAKERS. 

Bruxelles,  Belgium,  Dec.  2,  1904. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:     You  could  perhaps  name  to  us  also  tbe 
principal  journal  for  the  candle  industry  in  the  States. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Standard  Candle  Works. 
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|  Needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  journal  in  this 
country.  What  little  is  published  about  candles  occurs 
now  in  one  and  then  in  another  paper. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


NOT  ARTIFICIAL  SOAP. 

New  York,  Dec.  8,  1904. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  Oh,  run  away  and  play  !  On  your  first 
editorial  page  of  December  Soap  Journal  you  have  made 
a  mistake.  It  is  the  General  Artificial  Silk  Co.  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver ! 

You  very  aptly  remark  after  the  paragraph :  "Vat 
Iss?"  Yours  truly, 

The  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co. 

%       H*       * 

[Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  writers  of  the  above  for 
lifting  the  darkness  from  this  incident.  However,  the 
mistake  was  not  made  by  us;  the  report  we  had  of  the 
failure  unmistakably  (though  mistakenly)  said  Soap 
instead  of  Silk  Go.  So  also  did  the  other  report  from 
the  South,  which  told  us  of  an  enterprise  employing  a 
thousand  hands,  refer  distinctly  to  a  Soap,  not  Silk, 
factory. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


Russian,  Turkish,  Roman,  Etc.,  Baths, 

OR 
AMERICAN    SKIN    CULTIVATION   AND   GERM   ERADICATION. 

(By  Hugh  S.  A.  Sage.) 

It  is  a  queer  fact  that  common  things,  even  those 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  everybody, 
which  concern  us  most  and  are  used  by  every  member  of 
each  household  daily,  are  least  understood. 

Had  this  essay  been  headed  as  a  treatise  on  the  science 
and  the  art  of  bathing  or  washing,  you,  dear  reader, 
would  no  doubt  shrug  your  shoulders  and  decline  to 
pay  any  attention  to  an  article  with  so  absurd  a  head- 
line. 

If  we  accept  the  definition  of  the  word  "science,"  by 
that  distinguished  English  scholar,  Prof.  Thomas  H. 
Huxley,  the  President  of  the  Royal  and  member  of  other 
prominent  societies,  as  correct,  we  may  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion.     He  says : 

"Science  is,  I  believe,  nothing  but  trained  and  organ- 
ized common  sense,  differing  from  the  latter  only  as  a 
veteran  may  differ  from  a  raw  recruit.  The  vast  re- 
sults obtained  by  Science  are  won  by  no  mystical  facul- 
ties, by  no  mental  processes  other  than  those  which  are 
practiced  by  every  one  of  us  in  the  humblest  and  mean- 
est affairs  of  life.  The  man  of  science,  in  fact,  simply 
uses  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  methods  which  we 
all,  habitually  and  frequently,  use  carelessly." 

This  essay  is  the  first  attempt  to  show  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  scientific  side  of  bathing  and  the  editors 


of  this  paper  except  its  readers  will  appreciate  our  en-* 
deavors  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  pro- 
gress. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  appeared  in  nearly 
every  newspaper  in  the  land  excerpts  from  essays  writ- 
ten by  various  so-called  authorities  which  warned 
against  bathing.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  one 
ere  this  has  taken  up  the  gauntlet  and  tried  to  defend 
that  old  saying,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness'.' 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  easy-going  people  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  put  off  the  duty  they  owe  themselves  and 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  exercise  cleanliness  of  bod}7, 
clothing  and  home. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  essay  to  show 
why  the  baths  above  mentioned,  which  took  their  names 
from  various  nations,  are  often  harmful,  and  how  and 
why  the  American  ways  of  skin  cultivation  and  germ 
eradication  increase  health,  vigor,  beauty,  comfort  and 
happiness. 

Ask  yourself  what  role  the  nations,  after  whom  the 
baths  were  named,  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
you  may  get  an  idea  why  we  advocate  American 
methods.  We  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter,  if 
anybody  should  claim  that  it  is  only  accidental  that  the 
Russians,  Turks,  Romans,  etc.,  are  not  progressive. 
Wise  persons,  however,  do  not  run  any'  risks  unnecessar- 
ily, and  leave  those  unnatural,  unscientific  and  anti- 
quated methods  of  bathing  to  those  who  know  no  better. 
It  is  unscientific  and  unnatural  to  overheat  the  body  in 
the  bath  and  so  force  the  heart  to  greater  exertions,  as 
is  done  by  the  Russian  method.  It  is  also  against  com- 
mon sense  to  use  the  Turkish  towel  to  produce  a  healthy 
glow,  (which  is  equivalent  to  stimulating  skin  action) 
after  the  bath  while  drying  the  skin.  It  is  further  un- 
wise to  follow  the  Roman  method  of  bathing  and  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  the  entire  system  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  which  make  local  application  de- 
sirable. 

American  progress  utilizes  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  and  has  built  up,  from  the  mater- 
ial they  left,  vastly  superior  methods. 

The  investigating  American  mind  reasons  thus :  The 
use  of  soaps  would  not  have  become  so  universal  and 
would  not  have  been  kept  up  so  long  a  time,  if  there 
was  not  good  cause  for  its  employment.  The  trouble 
with  old  fashioned  aids  for  the  thorough  removal  of 
waste  matter  from  the  human  skin,  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  their  qualify  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  times.  Realizing  this,  a  number  of 
American  manufacturers  have  improved  and  are  now 
making  soaps  which  answer  ever}'  purpose  of  thorough 
sanitary  cleanliness;  even  the  Turkish  towel  is  super- 
ceded, its  substitute  possessing  very  important  additional 
advantages.     Modern  aids  do  their  work  of  beautifying 
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and  purifying  before  a  person  goes  into  the  rinsing- 
bath;  some  of  these  improved  soaps  contain  granulated 
mineral  matter,  whose  fine  points,  rolling  over  the  skin, 
knead  and  massage  the  delicate  nerve  ends,  the  tiny 
muscles  which  control  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
pores,  as  well  as  the  finest  veins  and  arteries  located  in. 
close  proximity  of  the  skin,  and  thus  stimulate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  the  activity  of  said  muscles, 
which  expel  waste  matter  at  a  time  when  the  soapy  solu- 
tion is  ready  to  surround  each  particle  of  secretion, 
together  with  germs  and  microbes  which  invariably  ac- 
company waste  matter,  especially  if  the  latter  is  located 
in  so  warm  and  snug  a  place  as  is  offered  by  the  recesses 
in  the  human  skin,  which  are  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope if  the  human  skin  is  closely  inspected.  The  en- 
tire process  of  washing  with  modern  means,  viewed 
under  the  magnifying  glass  (applied  to  your  mind's 
eye),  is  not  unlike  the  work  done  with  the  tool  of  the 
modern  oyster  fisher,  which  loosens  the  oysters  from 
their  bed,  rolls  them  up  into  a  net,  so  they  may  be 
brought  safely  to  the  surface.  Old  fashioned  methods 
of  skin  stimulation  by  means  of  fiat  surface  massage 
rollers  also  are  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to  try  and 
take  up  an  old  macadamized  road  bed,  by  rolling  over 
it  a  steam  roller;  however,  if  steel  prongs  are  inserted 
in  the  circumference  of  the  wheels  of  the  latter  (steam 
roller),  these  sharp  points  dive  into  the  macadam,  and 
loosen  it ;  in  a  similar  way  would  the  improved  aids  for 
the  modern  American  bath  loosen,  in  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  manner,  the  half  detached  shreds  of  skin,  con- 
tinually peeling  off  from  every  healthy  person;  then 
they  surround  and  remove  everything  undesirable. 

It  has  been  argued  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
exist  without  bathing.  We  do  not  address  our  remarks  to 
those  satisfied  with  simple  existence.  We  are  aware  that 
pigs  exist  and  grow  fat  in  filth.  We  endeavor  to  prove 
that  energies  may  be  saved  and  made  useful  for  profita- 
ble work  by  relieving  the  system  of  the  duties  of  com- 
bating the  myriads  of  minutest  foes  which  continually 
try  to  get  the  best  of  us;  these  latter  form  "the  tooth 
of  time"  which  is  gnawing  away  at  everything,  and  is 
sure  to  succeed  sooner  or  later  unless  we  destroy  or  re- 
move the  cause.  Means  which  destroy  the  causes  of, 
may  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  dead  things.  For 
example,  eatables,  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  are 
boiled  and  canned;  that  is,  kept  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers,  so  that  air,  or  rather  the  myriads  of  bacilli, 
germs,  which  are  present  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere, 
may  not  exercise  their  decomposing  influence;  or  we 
add  chemical's,  salt,  borax,  etc.,  and  spices  in  whose  solu- 
tions or  extracts  germs  cannot  live,  or  we  dry  the  mater- 
ial ,  because  germ  life  needs  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
to  thrive  in.  Wood  is  preserved  by  smoothing  it  and 
covering  it  with  poisonous  colors,  such  as  white  lead,  etc. 


Metals  are  kept  by  polishing  the  surfaces  and  by  fre- 
quently removing  therefrom  whatever  gathers  there. 
Many  other  methods  of  preservation  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  this  essay  is  getting  too  lengthy,  so  we  will 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  living,  delicate- 
ly constructed  human  skin,  performing  important  ex- 
cretory functions,  deserves  and  demands,  if  it  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  do  its  work  properly,  at  least  the 
same  intelligent  care  and  attention  as  is  bestowed  upon 
the  "skin"  of  the  earth.  As  the  surface  of  the  globe 
upon  which  we  live,  rewards  our  efforts  in  agriculture, 
floriculture  and  horticulture  by  an  increased  yield,  so 
will  American  skin  cultivation  and  germ  eradication 
preserve  energies,  increase  health,  vigor  and  beauty,  pro- 
long life  and  make  it  more  enjoyable  by  promoting  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

What  the  ax  and  the  saw,  the  plow,  hoe  and  harrow 
have  done  to  spread  civilization  through  the  backwoods, 
what  the  spade,  rake,  weeder,  etc.,  mean  to  field  and 
garden,  rational  American  Skin  Cultivation  and  Germ 
Eradication  are  destined  to  do  in  future,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Energies  and  to  strengthen  Endurance. 

Impractical  as  solutions  of  chemicals  would  be  to  de- 
stroy undesirable  vegetation,  weeds  and  other  pests,  be- 
cause poisonous  liquids  would  also  destroy  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  just  as  objectionable  are  many  of  the  highly 
advertised  toilet  preparations. 

'Tn  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  is 
not  only  true  in  regard  to  soil  cultivation.  Use  "Brain 
and  Brawn,"  when  cultivating  your  skin.  Don't  imag- 
ine that  one  kind  of  "soap"  can  possibly  answer  every 
requirement.  Bear  in  mind  the  various  tools  used  for 
cultivating  the  earth's  skin.  Mankind's  closest  sur- 
roundings, the  skin,  needs  varying  treatment,  as  age, 
health,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  habit,  etc.,  vary.  Patron- 
ize therefore  experienced,  intelligent,  reputable  dealers, 
avoid  fakirs,  and  use  careful  discrimination  yourself 
while  using  toilet  articles,  observe  directions  accompany- 
ing the  products  of  reliable  manufacturers. 

About  farming  and  gardening  it  has  been  said  "there 
is  no  one  too  high  and  no  one  too  low  to  practice  it." 
So  it  is  with  modern  skin  culture.  The  simplest  minds 
and  the  deepest  thinkers  may  find  profitable  employment 
studying  and  practicing  it. 

Brain  and  brawn  must  co-operate,  however,  to  make 
it  successful.  Maker,  dealer  and  user  should  work  hand 
in  hand  to  improve  the  coming  generation,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  by  educating  them  to  a  cleaner  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  outlined  above. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  soaps  come  in  closer  contact 
with  a  person's  body  than  does  the  water  in  his  bath 
tub  (because  the  latter  does  not  penetrate,  while  soap 
solutions  do  more  or  less),  then  the  intelligent  ones  will 
want  to  know  more  about  the  source  and  the  actions  of 
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that  much  used,  abused  and  misused  article — soap. 
There  are  dudes  nicely  dressed,  elegantly  perfumed, 
highly  recommended  among  soaps  as  well  as  among  per- 
sons, nice  to  look  at,  perhaps,  but  unfit  for  work.  Avoid 
the  frothy  soaps  also;  to  smear  it  on  and  wash  it  off 
quickly  does  not  affect  deep  seated  tenaciously  adhering 
"dirt"  and  that  is  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Choose  a 
brand  which  requires  some  massaging  before  it  forms  a 
lather.  Use  brain  and  brawn,  do  it  yourself  if  you  are 
well  and  strong.  It  is  the  very  best  of  physical  exercise 
to  massage  the  entire  body  as  above  described,  or  get 
an  intelligent  attendant  to  do  it.  if  you  cannot  do  it 
yourself,  the  kneading  and  rubbing,  with  little  water, 
at  first  just  enough  to  make  massaging  pleasant,  brings 
the  sterilizing  material  under  things  to  be  removed. 
Continued  massaging  with  a  gradual  addition  of  water, 
develops  a  lather  which  lifts  up  and  out  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin  everything  undesirable;  after  this  a  rinsing 
bath,  and  you  will  enjoy  for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 
the  exhilarating  feeling  of  thorough  cleanliness,  the 
kind  which  is  meant  by  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness." 

Those  who  comprehend  the  above  (repeated  perusals 
may  be  necessary)  will  not  only  get  healthier  and  strong- 
er, but  they  will  save  money  besides,  as  they  never  again 
will  go  back  to  the  use  of  the  Russian,  Turkish,  Eoman, 
or  any  other  unscientific  kind  of  baths,  because  the 
American  method  is  much  more  satisfactory,  enjoyable 
and  efficient. 


A  Notable  Factory  Plan. 

{Continued.') 
Panic  drill.— The  girls  are  regularly  drilled  in  the 
quickest  way  of  leaving  their  department  in  case  of  fire, 
so  that  when  small  conflagrations  have  taken  place,  the 
rooms  have  been  cleared  in  a  few  seconds  without  dis- 
order. 

5.  An  outside  fire  expert  inspects  the  brigade,  its 
apparatus  and  all  the  fire  appliances  throughout  the 
works  every  three  months. 

6.  The  firemen  have  formed  themselves  into  a  self- 
supporting  club  for  social,  intellectual  and  physical 
recreation.  At  the  weekly  meetings  papers  are  read  and 
discussion  held  on  subjects  connected  with  fire  brigade 
work  and  the  evening  concludes  with  physical  exercises 
and  drill  in  the  gymnasium. 

7.  The  Athletic  Club  continues  to  make  steady  pro- 
gress. The  Second  Annual  Sports  were  held  on  May 
14  and  proved  a  great  success. 

8.  A  Bowling  Club,  having  a  large  membership,  is 
a  branch  of  the  Athletic  Club.  The  annual  main  took 
place  on  Saturday,  August  13,  and  passed  off  very  suc- 
cessfully. Entries  this  year  were  much  more  numerous 
than  on  previous  occasions. 


9.  The  Cricket  Section  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment this  year,  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
season  has  closed  and  our  team  played  19  matches;  win- 
ning 12,  losing  5,  and  drawing  2. 

10.  During  the  last  four  years  the  Rugby  Football 
Team  has  twice  won  the  first  prize  and  once  the  second 
prize  in  the  annual  Warrington  Works'  competition. 

A  Football  Club,  under  association  rules,  has  just 
been  started. 

11.  Every  lad  in  the  offices  or  the  works,  whilst  15 
years  of  age,  is  taught  to  swim.  Two  squads  per  week 
go  during  working  hours  to  the  Corporation  Baths  in 
charge  of  an  instructor  from  the  works.  The  time  lost 
and  the  cost  of  the  baths  and  instructor  are  borne  by  the 
firm.  At  the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be  competi- 
tions for  prizes  given  by  the  firm. 

12.  During  the  year  an  Angling  Association  has  been 
formed  and  already  numbers  over  60  members.  The 
annual  subscription  is  6s,  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
Warrington  Angling  Society,  the  Works'  Association  has 
the  right  to  fish  over  120  miles  of  water,  including 
amongst  other  rivers,  the  Conway,  Dee  and  Severn. '  The 
annual  competition  on  August  27  was  taken  part  in  by 
94  members. 

13.  The  firm  and  managers  support  a  brass  band  of 
26  workmen,  which  has  in  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  neighborhood. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1903  eleven  contests  have  been 
attended,  and  nine  prizes  won  in  competition  with  124 
bands.  The  firm  provides  uniform  and  instruments  and 
pays  the  works'  band  master  and  a  professional  tutor 
on  the  sole  condition  that  the  members  shall  regularly 
attend  practices. 

14.  There  is  a  second  brass  band  which  serves  as  a 
school  for  the  senior  band.  This  junior  band  uses  the 
set  of  instruments  formerly  provided  by  the  firm  for  the 
senior  band  and  is  taught  and  trained  by  the  works' 
bandmaster. 

15.  A  male  choir  and  a  mixed  choir  have  been 
formed. 

The  girls  in  certain  departments  are  taught  to  sing 
part-songs  and  are  encouraged  to  sing  them  at  certain 
hours  while  at  their  daily  work.  The  mixed  choir  has 
made  good  progress  during  the  year  and  its  public  ap- 
pearances have  been  very  creditable. 

16.  Plans  are  now  prepared  for  replacing  the  pres- 
ent temporary  men's  dining  room  with  one  for  500  men 
and  another  for  200  girls,  each  being  complete,  with 
baths,  dressing  rooms,  library,  and  a  reading  room. 

17.  A  room  in  the  works  is  provided  by  the  firm 
for  use  as  a  luncheon  club  for  the  directors  and  heads 
of  departments. 

18.  The  chapel  which  the  firm  provided  for  the  work- 
people and  their  children  is  now  rebuilt  with  greatly 
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increased  accommodations,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crosfield  family. 

19.  A  few  years  ago  the  then  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany (the  late  Mr.  John  Crosfield)  erected,  at  his  own 
cost,  new  and  commodious  huildings  for  a  Sunday  school, 
but  so  designed  and  equipped  as  to  be  available  for  an 
elementary  day  school  of  the  most  modern  type.  The 
buildings  have  been  continuously  used  for  both  purposes 
since  their  completion. 

20.  In  order  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  works  clean 
and  wholesome,  special  men  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  this  object  and  printed  rules  are  posted  in  the 
works.  Spitting,  for  example,  is  prohibited  on  pain  of 
instant  dismissal.  All  dust,  soot,  fumes  and  smoke  are 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  and  the  principal  departments 
are  onw  lighted  with  electricity.  Girls,  who  work  in 
places  where  dust  is  likely  to  occur,  are  provided  with 
special  uniforms  and  hoods. 

21.  The  problem  of  how  to  burn  large  quantities  of 
low-priced  bituminous  coal  without  .smoke  and  with 
economy  has  been  solved  at  the  works.  Before  attack- 
ing this  question  a  few  years  ago,  the  firm  was  frequently 
fined  for  emission  of  smoke,  and  if  the  methods  then  in 
vogue  still  obtained  the  weekly  consumption  of  coal 
would  be  more  than  100  tons  over  and  above  what  it 
actually  is.  In  fact,  so  successfully  has  the  problem  of 
smoke  prevention  with  economy  been  solved  that  the 
works  is  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  "The  works 
with  smokeless  chimneys." 

22.  Hot  water  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes 
and  also  soap  and  towels  are  supplied  free  throughout 
the  works. 

23.  The  work  possesses  a  Sick  Club,  which  is  self- 
supporting.  During  the  year  a  Girls'  Sick  Club  has 
been  formed  on  similar  lines  to  the  men's.  This  also 
is  self-supporting.  At  the  request  of  the  Men's  Sick 
Club  the  firm  have  made  it  a  condition  of  employment 
that  no  man.  boy  or  girl  is  now  engaged  without  pass- 
ing a  medical  examination  of  fitness  for  their  employ- 
ment. The  firm  provides  free  a  consulting  doctor,  and 
also  subscribes  to  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  in  Warring- 
ton and  Manchester,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  them  for  the  benefit  of  its  workpeople. 

24.  As  a  preventative  of  dysentery,  during  hot 
weather  the  drinking  of  cold  water  is  forbidden  in  the 
works.  Meal  and  water  and  tea  (hot  or  cold)  are  pro- 
vided free  in  every  department.  During  the  recent  hot 
months  of  July  and  August  80  gallons  of  tea  per  day 
in  the  former  and  120  gallons  (over  half  a  ton)  per  day 
in  the  latter  month  were  distributed  to  the  workpeople. 
The  result  in  lessened  sickness  was  apparent. 

25.  Special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  firm  to 
the  mental  development  of  the  lads  and  girls  employed. 


A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  that  only  a  small  percen- 
tage of  the  lads  in  the  works  and  offices  made  use  of  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  town  for  their  educational 
benefit  in  the  shape  of  evening  classes.  Only  14  per 
cent,  of  those  under  17  years  of  age  were  attending.  To 
increase  this  proportion  the  firm  offered  to  pay  the  fees 
for  all  courses  taken,  if  60  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
attendances  were  made,  and  further  promised  a  money 
prize  equal  in  value  to  the  fees  paid  to  all  who  obtained 
from  their  teachers  a  good  report  of  progress  and  be- 
havior during  the  session.  This  scheme  raised  the 
attendance  in  the  next  year  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  lads 
employed.  The  scheme  was  now  extended  to  all  males 
under  20  years  of  age,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in 
1902-3,  73  per  cent,  of  the  lads  and  youths  attended  the 
evening  classes. 

Attendances.— 1900-1,  14  per  cent.;  1901-2,  38  per 
cent.;  1902-3,  73  per  cent. 

Having  achieved  such  a  good  percentage  it  was  de- 
cided that  in  future  attendance  should  be  compulsory  for 
all  lads  under  17  years  of  age.  Thus,  in  the  last  session 
every  lad  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  live  out  of 
town)  went  to  evening  classes. 

1903-4,  100  per  cent.  When  "under  20"  is  the  com- 
pulsory limit,  lads  who  enter  the  firm's  employ  will  have 
six  years  of  compulsory  schooling  with  repaid  fees  and 
an  equivalent  amount  of  prize  money,  as  explained  above. 
The  director  of  education  in  the  town  has  arranged 
courses  for  these  students.  In  1904,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
lads  attending  put  in  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  highest 
possible  attendances;  17  per  cent,  of  the  lads  attending 
put  in  100  per  cent,  attendances.  During  the  summer 
two  examination  papers  have  been  set  for  all  lads  under 
17  to  test  their  knowledge  of  everyday  matters,  one 
paper  being  done  in  the  works  and  the  other  at  home 
with  any  assistance  they  could  get.  The  results  have 
been  curious  and  instructive. 

26.  No  lad  who  has  not  passed  the  sixth  standard 
is  now  taken  into  employment.  If  a  lad  has  passed  the 
seventh  standard  he  starts  work  and  continues  at  Is.  per 
week  higher  in  wages  than  a  sixth  standard  lad. 

27.  With  regard  to  the  girls  employed  the  directors 
are  desirous  of  removing  certain  deficiencies  common  to 
girls  who  work  in  factories.  By  means  of  the  scheme 
of  refunded  fees  and  prizes  girls  are  being  induced  to 
attend  evening  classes  on  two  nights  per  week  to  learn 
needlework,  dressmaking,  laundrywork,  cooking  and 
domestic  economy.  Employing,  as  the  firm  does,  sev- 
eral hundred  girls,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  few  years,  to  effect  a 
very  great  hnprovement  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
generally  in  this  town.  The  attendance  at  these  has 
been  optional,  but  is  now  obligatory  for  all  under  17 
and  optional  for  those  over  17  and  under  20.     At  the 
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end  of  the  cookery  course  last  sessions,  all  who  had 
made  85  per  cent,  attendances  entered  into  a  competi- 
tion promoted  by  the  firm  for  three  prizes  for  the  best 
cakes  produced  from  two  set  of  recipes  in  which  the 
firm's  vegetable  butter  or  "Veberine"  had  to  be  exclu- 
sively used.  The  evening' class  teachers,  who  conducted 
the  examination,  reported  that  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  prizes,  so  high  a  standard  of  excellence 
was  reached  by  many.  73  per  cent,  of  girls  going  put 
iu  over  85  per  cent,  of  possible  attendances  and  20  per 
cent,  put  in  100  per  cent. 

28.  No  girl  who  has  not  passed  the  sixth  standard  is 
now  taken  into  employment  and  those  who  have  passed 
tho  seventh  standard  are  employed  in  preference  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  sixth  only. 

29.  Every  person  on  completion  of  25  years'  contin- 
uous service  with  the  firm  is  presented  with  £5,  and 
anyone  who  has  been  50  years  continuously  is  awarded 
£20;  these  presentations  taking  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  workpeople. 

30.  Each  girl,  who  leaves  the  works  to  be  married, 
receives  from  the  firm  a  wedding  present  varying  with 
length  of  service. 

31.  For  general  instruction,  the  firm  is  supplying 
from  time  to  time  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  tech- 
nical importance.  For  example,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
electricity  with  practical  demonstrations  was  given  by 
one  of  the  professors  of  electricity  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  School  to  those  specially  interested  in  this 
subject. 

32.  Lectures  on  popular  scientific  subjects  are.  given 
by  the  managers  to  the  workpeople  every  fortnight  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  assembly  room  in  the  works. 

33.  Concerts,  draught  tournaments,  smoking  con- 
certs and  social  evening  are  arranged  for  the  winter. 
During  the  winter  1903-4  fourteen  dances  were  held  in 
the  works'  assembly  room  and  over  2,000  attended,  the 
music  being  supplied  by  the  works'  band. 

3-4.  The  firm  has  arranged  for  the  workpeople  to 
elect  a  Workmen's  Council.  The  object  of  this  council 
is  to  collect,  direct  from  the  workmen,  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  their  surroundings,  to  sift  these  and 
to  put  the  matured  proposals  before  the  directors  for  ap- 
proval. The  suggestions  are  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  terms  of  labor,  but  refer  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  and  surroundings  of  their  daily  work.  The 
firm  sent  out  representatives  of  this  council  to  other 
firms  to  learn  by  inspection  what  the  most  up-to-date 
firms  were  doing  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  their  workpeople.  During  the  year  many  excellent 
suggestions  have  been  made  and  subsequently  carried 
out  by  the  firm. 

35.  The  firm  possesses  an  ambulance  brigade,  having 
its  center  near  the  chemical  laboratory,  where  a  com- 


plete supply  of  first-aid  material  is  kept.  All  lads  and 
men  are  encouraged  to  learn  ambulance  work  and  free 
lectures  are  given  by  a  qualified  doctor.  During  the 
spring,  lectures  for  girls  on  ambulance  and  sick  nursing, 
with  practical  work,  were  given  and  well  attended. 

36.  Five  years  ago,  the  firm  gave  a  challenge  shield 
to  be  competed  for  by  all  corps  in  the  No.  4  district  of 
the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade.  Col.  Trimble,  V.  D., 
M.  D.,  C.  M.  G.,  the  deputy  commissioner,  states  that 
this  shield  has  stimulated,  in  no  small  degree,  the  inter- 
est in  ambulance  work  in  the  north  of  England. 

37.  It  has  always  been  the  firm's  desire  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  as  far  as  possible,  without  diminish- 
ing the  earnings  of  its  workpeople,  and  it  has  been  able 
to  avoid  very  early  and  late  hours  in  many  departments. 
In  these  the  men's  time  has  been  reduced  from  10  hours 
a  day  to  9,  while  giving  the  men  the  same  wages  as  they 
had  before.  The  working  hours  per  week  in  these  de- 
partments are  now  49f  (in  some  cases  46^ )  against  the 
55-J-  formerly.  The  girls'  working  hours  have  also  been 
reduced  from  55|  to  40^,  while  retaining  the  55|  hours' 
wage. 

38.  The  firm  has  tried  profit-sharing  schemes  in  a 
few  departments  and  the  success  has  been  sufficient  to 
induce  it  to  extend  the  principal  as  far  as  possible.  The 
schemes  are  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
different  departments,  but  the  main  principle  is  that 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  output  shall  be  considered 
in  estimating  the  profits.  In  the  box-making  depart- 
ments an  average  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  the  weekly 
wages  has  been  earned  by  everyone  in  the  department 
during  the  year.  Again,  in  the  melting  department,  16 
per  cent;  in  the  soap-loading  and  warehouse  department, 
14  per  cent,  and  in  the  bar  soap-packing  department  25 
per  cent.- has  been  earned  per  week  on  the  wages. 

39.  A  library  of  technical  books,  journals,  and  best 
catalogues  is  provided  by  the  firm  for  the  technical  staff, 
and  here  standard  chemical  works  and  the  current  papers 
on  all  technical  subjects  may  be  consulted. 

40.  A  new  gymnasium  is  now  being  provided  by  the 
Recreation  Club  for  the  workpeople.  This  will  take  the 
place  of  the  former  small  one  where  the  fire  brigade  and 
some  of  the  workeople  have  hitherto  exercised  them- 
selves. 

41.  The  workpeople  proposed  that  it  be  a  condition 
of  employment  that  Id.  per  week  per  person  be  contrib- 
uted to  a  fund  for  providing  and  maintaining  a  bowling 
green,  a  recreation  ground  for  cricket,  football,  tennis, 
etc.,  and  other  means  for  rational  amusement  and  social 
and  physical  recreation.  The  offices  and  the  chemical 
laboratories  have  now  become  contributors  and  soon  the 
present  existing  cricket,  football,  athletic  and  bowling 
clubs  will  be  merged  into  this.  The  fund  already 
amounts  to  over  £100. 
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42.  The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the  works 
has  been  considerably  extended  during  the  year. 
Throughout  the  soap  departments  it  is  now  universal 
and  in  many  other  departments  it  is  almost  universal. 

43.  In  the  offices  the  hours  are  8:30  a,  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
during  spring,  summer  >and  autumn,  with  a  holiday  on 
alternate  Thursday  afternoons. 

44.  A  weekly  program  of  forthcoming  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  Eecreation  Club  and  societies  is  pub- 
lished and  posted  at  several  centers  in  the  works. 

45.  Amongst  the  questions  of  national  character  not 
having  any  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  firm, 
which  have  been  actively  supported,  may  be  mentioned : 

THE   NATIONAL   SERVICE   LEAGUE — ALCOHOL   POR   INDUS- 
TRIAL PURPOSES. 

The  former  has  already  been  referred  to  elsewhere. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  lectures  have  been  given 
locally  and  in  London  before  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  work  of  a  practical  na- 
ture is  being  carried  out  on  the  important  subjects  of 
denaturants  for  alcohol.  The  firm  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  growth  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  starch,  glucose,  dextrin 
and  caramel,  would  aid  in  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing development  of  the  country  and  would  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  a  food  reserve  for  the  British  nation 
in  case  of  necessity.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  that 
the  government  should  aid  and  encourage  the  growth 
and  industrial  utilization  of  the  potato  as  is  already 
done  in  other  countries  less  favorably  situated  than  our- 
selves as  regards  internal  food  supply. 

46.  In  order  to  better  keep  in  touch  with  movements 
and  suggestions  relating  to  the  social  welfare  of  their 
workpeople  the  firm  has  joined  the  British  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  and  intend  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  it. 

CONDITIONS    OP   EMPLOYMENT. 

1.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  employment  the 
engagement  is  from  day  to  day. 

2.  No  person  can  leave  employment  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  week's  notice ;  such  notice  can  be  given  any 
day. 

3.  All  persons  guilty  of  wilfully  breaking  any  of 
these  rules  or  of  neglect  of,  or  disobedience  to  the  fore- 
man's orders,  or  of  improper  conduct  (including  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance  and  wilful  waste  of  time  and  ma- 
terial) may  be  dismissed  without  notice,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  manager  or  foreman. 

4.  Any  person  leaving  work  without  giving  the  above 
notice,  and  any  person  dismissed  for  neglect,  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  improper  conduct,  will  forfeit  all 
claims  for  wages  unpaid  at  the  time  of  leaving  or  dis- 
missal. 


5.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  engagement  of  laborers 
that  they  may  have  to  work  overtime  either  at  shift' work 
or  otherwise. 

6.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  employment  of  men 
working  on  shift  work  that  they  may  be  put  to  laboring 
work  at  laborers'  wages  without  notice  in  case  of  any 
stoppage  of  plant. 

7.  All  persons  employed  by  the  company  are  liable 
to  be  put  on  short  time,  without  notice,  in  ease  of  short 
work. 

8.  No  man  working  on  shift  work  may  leave  his  work 
until  relieved  by  his  mate  without  special  permission 
from  his  foreman. 

9.  Every  person  on  being  engaged  as  a  workman 
may  become  a  member  of  and  subscribe  to  the  Works' 
Sick  Club  and  the  subscription  shall  be  deducted  from 
his  wages,  by  the  cashier,  weekly. 

10.  It  is  a  condition  of  employment  of  young  persons 
under  the  company,  that  they  shall  have  passed  the 
sixth  standard  in  a  clay  or  night  school,  and  that  they 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years. 

11.  It  is  a  condition  of  employment  that  all  lads  un- 
der 17  attend  evening  school  (at  the  firm's  expense  when 
specified  conditions  are  complied  with). 

12.  It  is  a  condition  of  employment  that  Id.  per  week 
be  contributed  by  every  man  and  boy  to  the  recreation 
fund. 

13.  It  is  a  condition  of  employment  that  every  per- 
son shall  before  being  engaged  satisfy  the  medical  exam- 
iner appointed  by  the  firm  in  the  matter  of  health  and 
fitness  for  the  work  he  or  she  will  have  to  do. 

RULES -OP   THE    WORKS. 

1.  Non-arrival  at  starting  time  means  exclusion  till 
after  the  next  meal  time. 

2.  Non-employes  are  not  allowed  to  take  meals  into 
the  works;  they  must  transfer  them  to  employes  at  the 
time  office. 

3.  No  person,  except  a  shiftman  or  one  specially  al- 
lowed by  manager  or  foreman,  is  allowed  on  the  works 
during  meal  times,  and  anyone  having  meals  on  the 
works  must  not  wander  about.  Admission  during  meal 
times  commences  15  minutes  before  starting. 

4.  No  person  is  allowed  at  any  time  in  any  depart- 
ment in  which  he  or  she  does  not  work,  except  by  per- 
mission of  manager  or  foreman. 

5.  No  person  must  cease  work  before  the  bell  rings 
(except  when  working  short  time),  and  anyone  return- 
ing late  from  meals  will  come  under  Bnle  1. 

6.  No  person  must  use  a  hoist  or  work  machinery 
without  special  permission  from  manager  or  foreman. 

7.  Empty  soap  boxes  must  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  packing  soap  which  is  going  to  the  ware- 
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house  or  customer.     Strong  painted  boxes  and  buckets 
are  provided  for  all  other  purposes. 

8.  If  pilfering  is  suspected,  the  firm  hold  themselves 
at  liberty  to  search  anyone. 

9.  Smoking  and  spitting  are  not  allowed  anywhere 
in  the  works.  (Shiftmen  are,  however,  allowed  to  smoke 
in  their  department  during  fixed  meal  hours.) 

10.  Entrance  to  and  departure  from  the  works  must 
be  made  at  the  time  office  only.  (But  departure  at 
breakfast  and  dinner  time  can  be  made  at  the  glycerine 
gate.) 

11.  Soap  is  provided  for  washing  hands  and  can  be 
had  from  the  engineers'"  stores  by  an  order.  No  other 
soap  is  allowed  to  be  used. 


Turpentine  Derivatives. 

BY  DK.  L.  HEUTEE. 

Eeferring  to  the  interesting  paper  on  "Pine  Pro- 
ducts," written  by  Mr.  Th.  W.  Pritchard  for  the  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  several  important  products  made  in  Germany 
from  American  spirits  of  turpentine  which  are  not  as 
yet  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  these  products 
are  terpin  hydrate  and  terpineol. 

The  first  named  article,  the  terpin  hydrate,  has  at- 
tained such  an  importance  as  a  valuable  remedy,  that 
it  has  even  found  a  place  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
where  its  properties  are  fully  described  and  methods 
given  for  the  examination  of  its  purity. 

Although  prepared  from  turpentine,  terpin  hydrate  is, 
when  chemically  pure,  an  absolutely  odorless  substance, 
and  crystallizes  in  beautiful  colorless  prisms.  It  is 
used  as  expectorant,  antiseptic,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic 
iu  bronchial  affections,  whooping  cough,  throat  affec- 
tions, tuberculosis,  and  many  other  diseases,  and  it  is 
employed  so  extensively,  that  about  35,000  pounds  of 
it  are  imported  from  Germany,  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  chemical  factories  exclusively  from  American 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Being  a  chemical  compound  under 
the  regulation  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  it  has 
to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  entering 
this  country. 

The  second  turpentine  derivative  not  yet  manufac- 
tured here  is  terpineol  or  synthetical  lilac;  it  is  an  oily 
liquid  and  possesses  a  very  agreeable  odor,  which  is 
almost,  identical  with  that  of  lilac  flowers;  it  is  used  as 
a  base  for  quite  a  number  of  perfume  compositions,  and 
a  solution  of  it  m  alcohol  mixed  with  some  heliotropine, 
etc.,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  lotions  which  we 
have  for  scalp  and  face. 

About  45,000  pounds  of  terpineol  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Germany;  like  terpin  hydrate  it  pays  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  manufacture 
of  these  two  articles  I  wish  to  state  that  the  proper 
locality  where  the  same  could  be  cheapest  and  best  man- 
ufactured, is  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  especially 
the  pine  regions,  where  spirits  of  turpentine  is  made  on 
a  large  scale,  either  from  turpentine  or  by  distillation 
of  pine  wood.  In  these  districts  the  manufacture  of  the 
above-mentioned  and  of  other  even  more  important  tur- 
pentive  derivatives,  like  synthetical  eucalyptol,  synthe- 
tical borneol,  the  latter  being  manufactured  to  a  very 
great  extent  at  Leipsic  for  consumption  in  the  Far 
East,  s}Tithetical  camphor,  etc.,  should  be  developed,  and 
it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  supply  the  world  from  here 
with  articles  of  as  good  a  quality  and  as  cheaply  or 
cheaper  than  German  factories. 

American  manufacturers  would  have  a  further  advan- 
tage in  so  far  as  they  could  use  certain  discolored  grades 
of  turpentine  or'  grades  obtained  from  pine  wood  by 
destructive  distillation  and  containing  traces  of  creosote, 
etc.  That  such  cheaper  grades  can  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  that  the  yields  and  the  quality  of 
the  final  products  are  identical  with  those  made  from 
the  purest  spirits,  I  can  confirm  from  my  long,  practical 
experience  in  that  special  line  of  manufacturing. 

Two  methods  are  used  in  these  days  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  terpin  hydrate— the  first  of  which  consists  in 
exposing  to  the  air  in  fiat  dishes  a  mixture  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  nitric  acid,  and  alcohol,  separating  the 
crystals  which  are  formed  after  some  time  and  purifying 
the  same  by  recrystallization.  This  method  can  be  used 
profitably,  especially  in  such  countries  where  the  price 
of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  amounts  to  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that  to  be  paid  in  this  country. 

I  used  this  method  successfully  for  a  number  of  years 
and  while  experimenting  with  the  mother  liquors,  left 
after  the  separation  of  the  terpin  hydrate  crystals,  I 
made. a  very  interesting  discovery,  which  will,  if  tech- 
nically developed,  open  new  and  important  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
the  South. 

While  experimenting,  as  stated,  with  the  mother 
liquors  of  the  terpin  hydrate  manufacture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a  better  outlet  for  that  by-product  than 
that  for  which  it  has  been  used,  namely,  for  varnishes, 
etc.,  I  discovered  that  it  contained  up  to  5  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  even  as  much  as  9  per  cent,  of  eucalyptol, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  oil  of  cer- 
tain eucalyptus  species,  especially  of  Eucalyptus  glob- 
ulus,, Labillardiere,  the  Australian  blue-gum  tree. 
Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Hon.  Abbot  Kin- 
ney, Hon.  Elwood  Cooper,  Mr.  A.  Campbell- Johnston 
and  others,  that  tree  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
Southern  California.     Many  tons  of  eucalyptus  oil  are 
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consumed  in  this  country,  90  per  cent,  of  which  is  im- 
ported from  Australia  by  way  of  England;  and  also 
very  large  quantities  of  eucalyptol,  extracted  by  special 
methods  from  eucalyptus  oil  in  German  chemical  fac- 
tories, are  imported  in  the  United  States,  paying  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  $1.00  to  $1.20  being  realized 
per  pound  for  that  quality  which  answers  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

As  the  eucalyptol  which  I  obtained  as  by-product  in 
the  mnaufacture  of  terpin  hydrate  is  chemically  and 
physiologically  identical  with  the  natural  eucalyptol,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  ultimately  be  made 
from  spirits  of  turpentine  exclusively,  and  as  any 
cheaper  grade  of  spirits  can  be  used  for  making  eucalyp- 
tol, the  most  favorable  locality  for  its  manufacture  will 
naturally  be  the  pine  districts  of  the  South. 

When  the  process  of  making  eucalyptol  from  turpen- 
tine will  be  fully  developed  in  this  country,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  protect  that  new  industry  by  a  prohibi- 
tive duty  of  at  least  50  cents  for  each  pound  of  eucalyp- 
tol and  also  50  cents  for  each  pound  of  eucalyptus  oil 
"containing  20  per  cent,  and  more  eucalyptol.  It  would 
not  do  to  impose  only  a  duty  on  eucalyptol,  as  it  is  very 
probable  that  if  only  the  duty  on  that  article  is  raised,  it 
will  be  invoiced  and  imported  as  oil  of  eucalyptus.  While 
a  duty  of  50  cents  on  each  pounds  of  eucalyptus  oil  con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  or  more  or  eucalyptol  would  pro- 
tect the  manufacture  of  synthetical  eucalyptol,  the  duty 
on  ordinary  eucalyptus  oil,  which  contains  principally 
phellandrene  and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  eucalyp- 
tol, could  remain  as  fixed  by  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff 
act  of  July  24,  1897,  namely  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  then  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  have  all  the  imported  eucalyptus  oil 
examined  chemically  as  to  the  percentage  of  eucalyptol 
it  contains. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  synthetical  camphor  from  spirits  of  turpentine.  In 
the  Scientific  American  of  Nov.  21,  1903,  an  interesting- 
paper  was  published  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  at  Post  Chester;  unfortunately  the  manu- 
facture has  recently  been  abandoned,  probably  because 
of  the  great  expense  of  materials.  The  proper  locality 
to  manufacture  this  article  would  have  been  the  South, 
for  the  following  reasons:  The  two  principal  raw  ma- 
terials entering  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetical  cam- 
phor are  spirits  of  turpentine  and  oxalic  acid;  in  regard 
to  the  first  item,  the  spirits,  I  have  to  say,  the  cheaper 
grades  of  that  article,  viz.,  such  as  are  obtained  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  pine  wood  and  containing 
traces  of  creosote,  will  do  for  making  camphor  and  such 
grades  could  have  been  purchased  in  the  South  for  less 
than  half  the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  for  the  pure 


market  article.  Also  expenses  for  shipping  of  raw  ma- 
terials, for  barrels,  etc.,  would  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  if  that  industry  had  been  started  in  the  tur- 
pentine districts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  young 
industry  needs  conscientious  and  conservative,  develop- 
ment, and  the  nearer  the  factory  is  located  to  the  source 
of  the  raw  materials  the  more  independent  will  it  be- 
come and  the  more  profitable  will  it  prove  to  be  in  the 
end. 

The  second  raw  material  for  the  making  of  camphor 
is  oxalic  acid.  Though  some  of  that  article  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  there  is  still  a  considerable  quan- 
tity imported.  In  1903,  5,363,646  pounds,  valued  at 
$257,289,  were  imported.  Oxalic  acid  is  on  the  free  list 
of  the  tariff  of  1897  and  that  is  the  reason  why  its  manu- 
facture has  not  been  developed.  If  the  fact  is  consid- 
ered, that  the  principal  raw  material  for  making  oxalic 
acid  is  sawdust,  which  goes  to  waste  or  is  obtainable  no- 
where cheaper  than  in  the  lumber  districts  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  evident  that  oxalic  acid  can  be  made  here  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  anywhere  else. 

In  my  opinion  both  industries,  the  manufacture  of 
oxalic  acid  and  of  synthetical  camphor,  should  be  taken 
up  jointly  in  the  South  by  one  and  the  same  company. 
Oxalic  acid  at  manufacturing  cost  price  would  naturally 
be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  article  purchased  from 
other  manufacturers  or  from  importers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  oxalic  mother-liquors  could  more  easily  and 
more  cheapely  be  re-converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

But  why  not  go  a  step  further  ?  Why  not  protect  such 
important  industries  by  prohibitive  duties,  especially  if 
such  industries  can  stand  exclusively  on  domestic  raw 
materials  ?  If  on  crude  camphor,  which  enters  duty  free, 
a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  is  imposed  (imports,  1902, 
1,831,058  pounds,  $576,405;  1903,  2,508,420  pounds, 
$764,403)  ;  on  refined  camphor  instead  of  the  present 
duty  rate  of  only  6  cents  per  pound  also  a  duty  of  50 
cents  per  pound  and  on  oxalic  acid  a  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound,  there  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  that  the 
above-mentioned  industries  depending  solely  on  Amer- 
ican materials  would  flourish  and  become  very  profitable 
■enterprises.  The  country  at  large  would  learn  to  be- 
come independent  from  imported  crude  materials  and 
would  stand  on  its  vast  resources ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  Southern  States  would  be  brought  on  a  better  foot- 
ing with  the  manufacturing  states  and  on  a  higher  level 
generally. 

Several  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetical 
camphor  from  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  granted 
here  and  in  Germany.  A  number  of  chemists  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  scientific  laboratories  of  large  fac- 
tories in  Germany  to  develop  the  technical  process  of 
making  camphor.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  syn- 
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thesis  of  camphor  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future 
and  that-  some  day  we  shall  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
Germany  does  not  need  natural  camphor  from  the  Far 
East  any  longer,  that  she  succeeded  in  standing  on  her 
own  resources  in  regard  to  camphor  as  she  succeeded  so 
gloriously  in  making  herself  independent  from  natural 
indigo  by  carrying  out  on  the  grandest  scale  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetical  indigo  from  coal  tar. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whea  this  time  arrives  the  prob- 
lem of  manufacturing  synthetical  camphor  will  also 
have  been  solved  m  this  country.  Likewise,  that  our 
J'ar-sighted  philanthropists,  who  so  liberally  provide 
or.ormous  sums  for  medical,  electrical,  and  general  en- 
gineering sciences,  will  have  rcognized  the  necessity  of 
providing  means  for  original  synthetical  resoarch-work, 
a  science  of  greatest  practical  importance,  which  thus, 
far  lias  been  utterly  neglected  in  this  country,  and  which 
will  prove  not  only  a  blessing  to  organic-synthetic  chem- 
istry, but  through  it,  to  humanity  at  large. 


Bribery  of  Employes. 

(Continued.) 

In  the  sense  of  this  statute  the  expression  "considera- 
tion" includes  every  consideration  in  whatever  form  it 
may  be  that  can  be  appraised.  The  expression  "repre- 
sentative" includes  all  employes  or  persons  acting  in- 
stead of  somebody  else,  and  the  expression  "principal," 
an  employer.  In  criminal  procedure  under  this  statute 
the  proof  shall  not  be  admitted  that  a  present  or  con- 
sideration as  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  customary 
in  a  trade  or  occupation. 

Another  paragraph  in  this  act,  which  like  the  above 
mentioned  extracts,  has  already  been  accepted  by  the 
British  Parliamentary  committee,  states :  "The  costs  of 
legal  prosecution  shall  be  defrayed  as  in  all  other 
indictments  for  misdemeanor." 

The  German  chambers  of  commerce  also  have  taken 
up  the  matter,  and  the  Bavarian  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  received  a  memorial  from  one  of  the  largest 
Bavarian  industrial  concerns  that  the  department  is  re- 
spectfully petitioned  to  take  steps  to  extend  the  statute 
for  the  suppression  of  unfair  competition. 

This  question  will  undoubtedly  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  Germany,  and  it  will  have  to  be  ascertained 
whether  and  how  far  it  can  go  to  protect  the  honest  mer- 
chant against  the  dishonest  one.  The  mercantile  asso- 
ciations above  all  should  take  up  this  matter. 


(Translation  from  Farber  Zeitung.) 

BRIBERY    OF    EMPLOYES    BY    CONTRACTORS. 

(By  Adolf  Lehne.) 
As  has  been  proved  by  several  letters  from  readers  of 
Farber   Zeitung,   bribery    of    employes    by    contractors, 


which  is  being  practiced  in  many  ways,  has  assumed 
such  proportions  that  the  honest  business  man  as  well 
as  the  honest  contractor,  who  are  very  much  injured 
thereby  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  steps  for  an 
immediate  and  thorough  abolition  of  this  cancer  in  the 
industrial  world.  A  cloth  manufacturer,  owning  a  con- 
siderable dyeing  establishment,  writes,  for  instance: 
"You  presumably  know  my  foreman,  X.,  in  whom  I  had 
for  many  years  the  utmost  confidence,  as  in  general  I 
was  quite  satisfied  with  his  work.  On  account  of  the 
many  duties  that  rested  upon  me,  I  committed  to  him 
the  complete  superintendence  of  the  factory  and  entirely 
relied  upon  his  judgment  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  dyestuffs  and  other  materials  which  he  needed.  It  did 
attract  my  attention  that  for  several  years  he  manifested 
a  decided  preference  to  the  products  of  a  few  firms. 
The  written  offers  or  personal  solicitations  from  other 
supply  houses  he  declined,  as,  according  to  the  pretended 
examination  of  the  dyes,  they  proved  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  If  I  did  find  this  remarkable,  I  nevertheless 
thought  that  X.  was  conscientious,  but  probably  in  some 
cases  had  declined  the  examination  and  introduction  of 
new  products  for.  reasons  of  convenience,  as  by  the  use 
of  these  the  observance  of  other  dye  formulas  would  be 
necessitated.  I  had  unlimited  confidence  in  my  super- 
intendent, who  impressed  me  with  his  uprightness;  I 
had  also  shown  him  my  satisfaction  last  year  by  increas- 
ing his  salary  considerably.  A  short  time  ago  I  obtained 
certain  proof  that  X.  had  deceived  me  for  years  in  the 
most  shameful  manner,  in  that  he  allowed  himself  reg- 
ularly to  be  bribed  by  my  principal  contractor,  {.  e,.,  he 
received  a  profit  on  all  dyestuffs  ordered  from  the  eon- 
tractor  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  bill.  As  I, 
in  greatest  agitation,  requested  him  to  justify  himself, 
he  confessed  all,  but  did  not  want  to  acknowledge  that 
his  behavior  had  been  improper  or  liable  to  penalty ;  that 
it  was  customary  everywhere ;  that  the  dyestuffs  were 
really  of  good  quality,  and  that  as  the  money  was  paid 
by  the  contractor  and  not  me,  I  coxdd  not  consider  my- 
self injured.  I,  of  course,  discharged  him  and  severed 
all  connections  with  the  firm  in  question.  What  can  be 
done  to  protect  one's  self  against  such  infamous  prac- 
tices ?" 

Xo  legal  statute,  of  course,  can  guarantee  absolute  pro- 
tection against  dishonest  employes;  nevertheless,  a  more 
precise  statement  and  improvement  of  the  legal  statutes 
so  far  existing  would,  in  this  country  as  well  as  else- 
where, be  very  beneficial.  For  the  present  it  is  to  be 
recommended  that  the  management  and  purchase  of  sup- 
plies be  not  left  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  an  em- 
ploye. The  majority  of  employes  in  Germany  intrusted 
with  this  business  are,  no  doubt,  above  the  suspicion  that 
they  take  advantage  of    opportunities    for    procuring 
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money  for  their  own  benefit  in  illegitimate  ways,  but  the 
purchase  of  raw  products  in  accordance  with  the  best 
practice  in  use  for  a  manufactory  is  of  such  prime  im- 
portance that  no  cautious  manager  of  an  establishment 
will  for  this  reason  leave  that  responsible  occupation  to 
anyone  else,  but  rely  in  this  respect  on  his  own  judgment 
or  gain  the  same  by  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  interference  with  the  dye  foreman's  duties  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  will  distract  him  in  his  orders  and  tend 
to  make  his  position  disagreeable.  Illegitimate  relations 
between  contractors  and  employes  are  avoided  in  many 
eases'  where  those  interested  know  that  the  manager  of 
the  factory  has  personal  practical  knowledge,  concerns 
himself  about  the  purchase  and  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
unprejudiced  consideration  to  the  bids  of  all  the  larger 
contractors.  It  is  an  effort  well  spent  if  the  manager, 
from  time  to  time,  especially  in  disputable  cases,  obtains 
an  unbiased  opinion  from  a  reliable  source  regarding 
the  products  of  the  various  contractors.  Besides  this,  it 
is  advisable  for  the  manager  of  a  factory,  in  engaging  a 
foreman  who  has  to  do  with  purchases,  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  "bribery  question"  without  reserve,  and  to  in- 
clude a'  clause  in  the  contract  of  engagement,  after  con- 
sultation with  a  lawyer,  by  which  the  engaged  person, 
under  threat  of  immediate  dismissal  or  high  fine  through 
court  proceedings,  is  forbidden  to  accept  a  consideration 
in  any  form  from  supply  houses  dealing  with  his  firm. 
If  not  a  personal  sense  of  honor,  then  the  threatened 
discharge,  fear  against  prosecution  by  law  .  and  loss  of 
good  name,  will  prevent  the  employe  in  most  cases  from 
listening  to  the  secret  or  open  enticements  of  contrac- 
tors. He  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  temptation  the  better 
he  is  paid.  Some  managers  are  not  conscious  of  the 
obligation  that  the  very  important  responsible  position  of 
foreman  of  a  dyeing  establishment  should  be  paid  ac- 
cordingly ! 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Aachen  and  Forst,' 
as  well  as  the  Industrial  Society  of  Werdau,  have  tried 
to  guard  themselves  against  bribery  of  employes,  in  that 
supply  firms  have  to  declare  in  writing  to  abstain  from 
influencing  employes  in  any  way.  I  must  confess  this 
remedy  does  not  appear  to'  me  to  be  sufficient ;  those  sup- 
ply houses  who  heretofore  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  improper  and  unlawful  means  in  the  offer  and  sale 
of  their  goods  will  not  be  prevented,  even  by  threatened 
legal  proceedings,  to  continue  in  their  questionable 
methods.  It  is  not  with  them  as  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ploye, who  puts  his  position  in  jeopardy,  that  they  will 
lose  their  good  name,  as  nowadays,  sad  as  it  is  to  state, 
the  bribing  of  employes  by  many  efficient  salesmen  is 
not  considered  as  something  disreputable,  but  as  a  not 
just  agreeable  though  indispensible  obligation  of  an  ex- 
perienced salesman.     If  absolutely  necessary,  a  finan- 


cially  strong  firm  will  pay  the  fine  imposed  without  hesi- 
tation— and  continue  with  its  practices  elsewhere  with 
greater  care. 

In  other  countries  also  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  danger  for  some  time  past,  which  threatens, 
through  bribery  of  employes,  decent  manufacturing  hav- 
ing its  firm  foundation  upon  the  quality  of  the  products. 
In  England  a  statute  has  been  prepared  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  initiative  of  Supreme  Judge  Lord  Bussell, 
which  is  given  below.  Also  in  the  United  States  ener- 
getic efforts  have'  been  made  for  some  time  to  suppress 
the  evil.  In  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  a  law  has  been 
proposed,  whereas  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  law, 
also  embodied  in  this  article,  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  legislature. 

Besides  this,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  in  a  very  inter- 
esting article,  which  appeared  in  the  Frankfurt  semi- 
monthly magazine  Das  freie  Wort,  the  bribing  of  em- 
ployes -was  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  causes  for  the' 
present  industrial  retrogression  in  Germany. 

I.  England.  Bill,  entitled :.  "An  act  for  the  Better 
Prevention  of  Bribery."  (Bemark :  The  inclusion  of  the 
words  in  parenthesis  and  quoted,  has  been  proposed  in 
the  committee.) 

1.  1.  "If  a  representative  with  unfair  intentions  ac- 
cepts or  receives  a  present  or  consideration  for  himself 
or  for  another  person,  for  the  encouragement  of,  or  as  a 
reward  for,  the  commission  or  omission  of  any  act  with 
respect  to  the  business  of  his  principal,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  favor  or  disfavor  to  a  person  with  respect 
to  the  business  of  his  principal; 

"Or,  if  anyone  with  unfair  intentions  gives  or.  offers 
a  representative  for  the  encouragement  of,  or  as  a  reward 
for,  the  commission  or  omission  of  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  business  of  his  principal,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  favor  or  disfavor  to  a  person  in  respect  to  the 
business  of  his  principal; 

"Or  if  anyone,  intentionally  delivers  to  a  representa- 
tive a  receipt,  bill,  or  any  other  writing  in  which  the 
principal  is  interested,  and  which  contains  a  wrong  or 
misleading,  or,  in  any  one  important  point,  unsatisfac- 
tory statement,  which  is  used,  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent,  for  the  purpose  of  mis  leading  the  principal ; 

"So  shall  this  be  considered  a  crime,  and  in  case  of 
conviction  before  court  be  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor  up  to  two  years,  or  with 
payment  of  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  pounds,  or 
with  the  stated  imprisonment,  and  also  stated  fine,  or 
by  summary  conviction  be  subject  to  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labor  not  to  exceed  four  months,  or  with 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifty  pounds,  or  both  these  penalties. 

2.  "In  the  sense  of  this  statute  the  expression  'con- 
sideration' includes  every  consideration  in  whatever  form 
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it  may  be  that  can  be  appraised.  The  expression  'repre- 
sentative' includes  all  employes  or  persons  acting  instead 
of  somebody  else ;  and  the  expression  'principal/  an  em- 
ployer. 

3.  "A  person  in  the  service  of  the  State  is  a  represen- 
tative in  the  sense  of  this  law. 

.  4.  "In  criminal  procedure  under  this  statute  the 
proof  shall  not  be  admitted  that  a  present  or  considera- 
tion as  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  customary  in  a 
trade  or  occupation. 

5.  ''Where  it  has  been  proved  that  a  present  or  a 
consideration  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  tins  paragraph 
has  been  accepted,  given  or  offered  without  the  consent 
of  the  principal,  then  for  the  purpose  of  this  law,  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  rest  with  the  defendant  that  the 
present  or  consideration  has  not  been  accepted,  given  or 
offered  with  dishonest  intentions. 

II.  1.  "The  prosecution  in  an  action  contrary  to 
this  statute  shall  in  England  not  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  attorney  general  or  solicitor  general,  and 

'  in  Ireland  not  without  the  consent  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral or  solicitor  general  for  Ireland. 

2.  .  "The  costs  of  a  legal  prosecution  in  connection 
with  this  statute  shall  be  defrayed  as  in  cases,  of  action 
for  misdemeanor. 

III.  "This  statute  shall  apply  to  Scotland  with  the 
following  alterations: 

1.  "Paragraph  2  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

2.  "In  Scotland  all  punishable  offences  against  this 
statute  shall  by  summary  proceedings  be  prosecuted  be- 
fore the  sheriff  according  to  the  statute  appertaining  to 
summary  procedure  (in  Scotland). 

IV.  1.  "This  statute  shall  be  entitled :  "The  Pre- 
vention of  Corruption  Act,  1903." 

2.  "This  statute  shall  become  valid  on  January  1, 
1904."  ' 

II.  "State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  year  1904.  An 
Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Improper  Persuasion  of 
Agents,  Officers,  or  Employes: 

1.  "If  a  person  should  give,  offer,  or  promise  a  pres- 
ent to  an  agent,  officer  or  employe,  for  the  dishonest  pur- 
pose of  influencing  bis  action  with  regard  to  the  business 
of  his  principal  or  employer. 

"Or  an  agent,  officer  or  employe,  who,  with  a  dishon- 
est purpose,  demands  or  accepts  a  present  or  considera- 
tion, or  promises  to  give  a  present  or  perform  an  action 
profitable  to  him,  in  accordance  with  an  understanding 
or  with  the  consent  that  he  should  act  in  a  certain  way 
with  regard  to  the  business  of  his  principal  or  employer. 

"Or  an  agent,  officer,  or  employe,  who  is  authorized  to 
purchase  raw  material,  products  or  other  articles  for  his 
principal  or  employer,  or  respectively  to  conclude  con- 
tracts of  delivery,  or  to  engage  help  or  workmen,  and 
accepts,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  himself  or  another 


person,  a  consideration,  percentage  or  bonus  from  the 
person  concluding  such  a  purchase  or  contract,  or  deliv- 
ers such  raw  materials,  products,  or  other  articles,  or 
furnishes  such  services  or  work. 

"And  every  person  who  gives  or  offes  to  such  an  agent, 
officer  or  employe  such  a  consideration,  percentage  or 
bonus,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  $10  to  $500 
alone,  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  one  year. 

2.  "No  one  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  appearance, 
giving  of  testimony,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
contracts,  agreements  and  documents,  before  any  court, 
or  in  consequence  of  a  summons  of  our  court  competent 
to  try  offienses,  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  de- 
manded of  him,  or  documentary  or  other  evidence  might 
lead  to  a  charge  against  him,  or  subject  him  to  imprison- 
ment or  fine.  No  one,  however,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
lawsuit  or  prosecution,  either  civil  or  criminal,  on  ac- 
count of  an  action,  a  case  or  an  affair,  with  respect  to 
which  before  the  court  in  question,  or  in  consequence  of 
his  summons  or  in  any  such  legal  action  or  suit,  he  gave 
testimony  or  documentary  or  other  evidence." 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Protection  Against  Fire. 

BY  ONE   WHO  INSURES. 

For  many  years  a  hotel  had  occupied  a  corner  in  a 
large  country  town,  and  in  the  hotel  was  a  little  drug 
store.  The  store  had  been  there  a  long  time,  too — per- 
haps as  long  as  the  hotel  itself.  There  came  a  day  when 
the  ownership  of  the  drug  store  passed  into  the  hands 
of  two  young  men,  and  thereabout  a  new  manager 
acquired  control  of  the  hotel  business. 

Things  were  going  on  "swimmingly"  in  both  sections 
of  the  establishment  when  suddenly  there  was  a  change. 
Late  one  night  the  hotel  caught  fire — exactly  how  was, 
I  think,  never  found  out — and  when  the  young  drug- 
gists got  to  the  scene  they  found  that  kind  neighbors 
had  carried  what  they  could  of  the  store  contents  to 
the  sidewalks  and  the  flames  were  then  spreading 
throughout  the  building. 

This  violent  turn  of  events  was,  of  course,  a  serious 
one  to  the  druggists.  But  they  had  taken  what  pre- 
caution they  could  to  neutralize  the  disaster  if  it  should 
come;  and  it  was  an  immense  satisfaction  to  them  to 
reflect  while  the  fire  was  burning  that  they  had  insu- 
rance enough  to  replace  the  stock  and  fixtures  that  were 
going  up  in  smoke.  There  was  trouble  and  loss  of  busi- 
ness which  could  not  be  insured  against — even  nowadays, 
when  one  can  protect  himself  from  damage  by  various 
kinds  of  agents  other  than  fire,  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  loss.  But  they  were 
able  to  commence  again  somewhere  near  where  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  off. 
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With  the  hotel  man  the  conditions  were  far  different. 
He,  too,  had  recognized  the  importance  of  insurance, 
but,  having  much  to  do  in  preparation  for  his  new  ven- 
ture and  but  limited  means  with  which  to  do  it,  he  had 
put  off  taking  out  a  policy  until  he  could  easier  spare 
the  money.  That  time,  had  not  arrived  when  the  fire 
occurred,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  begin  over  again,  years 
back,  so  to  speak,  of  where  he  was  when  his  property 
was  destroyed. 

This  little  story  ought  to  be  an  effective  argument 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  promptest  kind  of  action  in 
insuring  any  property  which  one  may  come  into  posses- 
sion of.  One  may  arrange  for  prospective  insurance; 
the  retrospective  kind  has  not  yet  been  invented.  Be- 
ginners in  business  may  not  always  fully  realize  that 
risk  begins  with  taking  possession  of  inflammable 
things;  that  a  store  is  just  as  likely — perhaps  more  like- 
ly— to  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  while  in  process 
of  being  fitted  up  and  stocked  as  when  it  is  in  full  oper- 
ation. Buyers  of  an  established  business  which  is 
already  insured  may  overlook  the  fact  that  from  the 
moment  one  takes  over  the  property,  such  insurance  be- 
comes valueless  unless  it  is  legally  transferred  to  him. 
The  formal  taking  possession  of  the  property  and  the 
assignment  of  the  policy  should  occur  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  it  being  remembered  that  the  consent  of  the 
insurance  company,  in  writing,  is  necessary  to  make  the 
assignment  effective. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  further  the  im- 
portance of  taking  advantage  of  the  modern  method  of 
"distributing  the  loss"  in  case  of  fire.  Most  men  of 
necessity  have  all  their  capital  invested  in  one  place; 
fire  there  may  cause  financial  ruin,  and  one  must  be 
indifferent,  indeed,  to  take  any  chance  of  that  which  he 
may  be  able  to  avoid.  People  nowadays  generally  in- 
sure. 

But  there  is  insurance  and  insurance,  and  a  careful 
study  of  what  those  taking  it  should  and  should  not  do 
is  probably  largely  neglected.  Such  study  may  save 
trouble  and  money  if  the  time  should  happen  to  come 
for  settling  a  loss. 

To  begin  with,  one  should  look  into  the  resources  of 
any  company  m  which  he  thinks  of  insuring,  find  out 
the  extent  of  territory  over  which  its  risks  are  distri- 
buted and  what  its  reputation  is  for  fair  dealing.  A 
strong  company  might  fail  if  its  risks  were  in  a  single 
city  and  an  extensive  fire  should  occur  there.  The  com- 
pany may  be  sound,  but  have  a  reputation  for  quibbling 
over  its  losses;  suph  a  company  is,  of  course,  a  good  one 
to  avoid. 

Insurance,  like  other  things,  is  apt  to  be  of  a  value 
proportioned  to  its  cost.  A  mutual  company  may  accept 
smaller  premiums  than  a  stock  concern,  but  such  a  com- 
pany is  apt  to  operate  in  a  limited  territory,  and,  as 
noted  above,  where  this  is  so,  an  element  of  uncertainty 


is  added  to  its  promise  to  pay.  The  matter  of  assess- 
ments or  the  possibility  of  them  must  also  be  considered 
when  dealing  with  a  mutual  company. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  question  of  dividing  insur- 
ance between  two  or  more  companies  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion, especially  if  the  amount  of  property  is  large;  but 
permission  must  be  obtained  by  endorsement  on  each 
policy  to  effect  other  insurance.  When  this  method  is 
followed,  the  policies  must  be  concurrent  in  their  terms, 
the  reason  for  which  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph. 

It  is  important  that  the  policy  should  be  made  to 
accurately  describe  the  things  on  which  insurance  is  de- 
sired. When  on  a  stock  of  goods,  the  main  items  should 
be  specified,  and  with  these  should  be  included  "all  other 
merchandise  usually  kept  in  such  a  stock."  As  counters, 
shelving,  shelf  bottles  and  implements  with  which  the 
work  of  a  drug  store  are  carried  on  are  evidently  not 
kept  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  they 
are  not  a  part  of  the  stock  and  should  be  specially  men- 
tioned. The  amount  of  insurance  effected  may,  of 
course,  be  made  by  the  terms  of  the  policy  to  apply  to 
stock  and  fixtures  collectively,  but  it  may  be  better  to 
follow  what  is  probably  the  usual  custom,  of  placing  a 
certain  amount  on  each.  As  the  soda  fountain,  while 
common  enough  in  drug  stores,  is  not  always  a  part  of 
the  fixtures,  it  seems  best  to  place  a  specific  sum  on  it 
and  its  belongings. 

As  it  may  sometimes  happed  that  a  soda  fountain 
has  not  been  absolutely  bought  outright,  but  is  "leased" 
from  the  manufacturer,  it  is  important  to  note  here 
that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  standard  policy,  the 
entire  policy  is  rendered  void  "if  the  interest  of  the 
insured  in  the  property  be  not  truly  stated"  therein  or 
if  personal  property  be  or  become  encumbered  by  a  chat- 
tel mortgage.  In  a  case  recently  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island,  this  provision  was  upheld.  Fur- 
niture had  been  insured  a  part  of  which  was  held  on  the 
"intallment  plan ;"  fire  occurred,  and  the  court  held  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  entire  property  was 
void,  and  the  holder  could  not  recover  for  what  had 
actually  been  owned.  The  law  of  course  would  apply  if 
goods  were  held  "on  commission."  It  would  apparently 
be  best  to  insure  in  a  separate  policy,  any  interest  one 
might  have  in  a  leased  fountain  or  other  property  not 
owned  outright.  The  contract  with  the  lessor  would 
determine  the  form  it  should  take. 

The  care  given  to  specifying  the  things  to  be  insured 
should  naturally  be  extended  to  describing  the  premises 
in  which  they  are  kept,  this  specification  extending  even 
to  parts  of  the  building,  as  the  room  on  the  street  floor. 
the  cellar,  etc. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  specifica- 
tion in  which  the  localities  of  the  collective  description 
are  conjoined  by  both  "and"  and  "or."     For  instance, 
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if  the  property  were  in  the  store  room  and  cellar,  the 
phrase  would  be  "in  the  store  room  and,  or  the  cellar." 
The  object  of  this  is  more  especially  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause  of  the  agreement : 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  where  the  word 
'and'  appears  and  also  where  the  word  'or'  appears  in 
this  form,  that  it  is  the  intent  to  and  this  policy  does 
cover,  under  cither  one  or  both  of  the  alternatives  and- 
or  as  the  case  may  be;  and  furthermore,  this  policy  cov- 
ers the  property  insured  in  whole  or  in  part,  collectively 
or  separately,  and  where  the  property  is  designated  in 
the  plural  number,  it  is  also  insured  under  the  singu- 
lar number  and  vice  versa,  but  this  clause  should  not  be 
held  to  exclude  any  property  insured  under  this  policy." 

If  more  than  one  policy  be  taken,  all  should  be  ex- 
actly alike  in  their  terms.  If  one,  for  instance,  should 
be  I'o r  a  single  amount  on  stock  and  fixtures  and  another 
for  separate  amounts  on  each,  there  would  be  serious 
trouble  in  adjusting  a  loss;'  and  the  same  condition 
would  occur  where  the  location  of  the  stock  was  given  in 
one  as  the  storeroom  and  in  the  other  as  the  storeroom 
and  cellar. 

The  written  portion  of  the  policy  having  been  deter- 
mined on,  one  should  examine  its  printed  conditions. 
These  are  so  numerous  that  to  do  this  properly  requires 
some  time  and  close  attention.  But  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant to  find  out  exactly  what  these  conditions  are, 
as  for  want  of  that  knowledge  one  may  do  something 
which  will  render  his  policy  of  no  effect.  Householders 
no  doubt  often  violate  at  least  one  of  the  customary  con- 
ditions—that prohibiting  the  keeping  of  benzin  on  the 
premises.  They  accept  the  policy  without  finding  out 
that  this  is  one  of  the  things  they  must  not  do. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  in  the  policy  made  "stan- 
dard" in  this  and  other  States  by  law,  benzol,  ether  and 
phosphorus,  as  well  as  benzin,  are  prohibited  articles, 
"any  custom  of  the  trade  to  the  contrary."  While  these 
are  a  proper  part  of  any  druggist's  stock,  there  is  a 
question  whether  the  absence  of  express  permission  in 
writing  on  the  policy  to  keep  them,  does  not  leave  room 
for  a  lawsuit  in  case  of  loss.  The  person  insuring  a 
drug  stock  should  ask  for  this  permission.  A  company 
intending  to  be  perfectly  fair  can  raise  no  objection  to 
either  doing  this  or  distinctly  stating  that  it  prohibits 
these  or  like  articles  even  in  a  drug  stock. 

It  is  a  regretable  fact  that  insurance  companies  do 
not  always  show  themselves  anxious  to  have  their  con- 
tracts absolutely  clear.  For  instance,  the  standard  pol- 
icy of  which  mention  was  made  above,  has  with  probably 
some  variations  been  in  existence  many  years.  In  it 
the  building  in  which  the  insured  personal  property  is 
kept  is  described  as  a  whole,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
inflammable  articles  already  named  forbids  their  being 
"kepi,  used  or  allowed  on  the  above  described  premises." 

Tins  phrase  was  formulated  before  flat  houses  were  in-' 


vented,  or  at  least  when  they  were  scarcely  known.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  policy  forbids  the  doing  of 
things  on  the  premises;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  take  lan- 
guage at  its  accepted  meaning,  in  the  house.  Where 
two  or  more  persons  occupy  different  apartments  in  the 
same  flat,  each  is  of  course  entirely  independent  of  the 
other,  so  far  as  ordinary  actions  go.  One  has  no  cer- 
tain means  of  knowing  whether  his  neighbor  does  things 
forbidden  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  if  he  did 
know  that  that  was  the  case,  he  could  not  compel  the 
neighbor  to  do  differently.  Yet  policies  are  issued  to 
tenants  of  flat  houses  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  to 
sole  tenants  of  houses  which  are  not  flats.  These  poli- 
cies tell  the  tenants  of  flat  houses  that  their  insurance 
will  be  void  if  certain  things  are  done,  the  doing  of 
which  they  could  not  possibly  be  required  to  undertake 
to  prevent.  It  seems  safe  to  call  such  a  policy  an  am- 
biguous contract,  yet  the  companies  fail  to  so  define  the 
word  "premises"  as  to  make  it  distinctly  apply  to  that 
part  only  which  is  occupied  by,  and  consequently  under 
the  control  of,  the  insured. 

Another  instance  of  this  ambiguity  is  shown  in  the 
clause  usually  stamped  on  policies  insuring  tenants  in 
apartments  above  stores,  namely,  "warranted  by  the  as- 
sured that  the  within  described  building  is  occupied  ex- 
clusively for  dwellings  above  the  first  or  grade  floor." 
How  can  the  assured  be  expected  to  know  with  certainty 
what  his  neighbors  are  doing?  They  might  often  be 
using  their  apartments  as  work-shops  without  his  knowl- 
edge. 

Whether  a  dishonest  company  has  ever  escaped  pay- 
ment to  a  loser  by  reason  of  such  ambiguities  in  the  con- 
tract I  do  not  know :  probably  the  question  is  still  an 
open  one.  But  the  best  time  to  settle  doubtful  ques- 
tions is  before  accepting  a  contract,  and  if  insurers  gen- 
erally would  insist  that  .their  contracts  should  be  made 
in  every  way  straightforward,  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  .they  would  have  their  way.  Any  lack  of  that  qual- 
ity may  enable  insurers  who  are  so  minded  to  "squeeze" 
the  insured  when  it  comes  to  paying  for  a  loss. 

In  olden  times  one  could  insure  his  property  for  any 
part  of  its  value  and  would  receive  payment  for  all  dam- 
age that  ensued  up  to  that  sum.  Now  the  insurance 
companies,  in  some  localities  at  least,  insist  on  a  quite 
different  arrangement  regarding  merchandise  and  some 
other  classes  of  property.  It  is  embodied  in  a  "co-in- 
surance" clause  which  prevents  the  insured  from  receiv- 
ing full  pa}anent  for  his  loss,  unless  the  property  has 
been  insured  to  its  fu.ll  value  or  to  such  lower  sum  as 
may  be  named — usually  eighty  per  cent.  If  one  should 
have  a  stock  of  $10,000,  for  instance,  and  insure  it 
under  the  100  per  cent,  clause  for  only  $5,000,  he  would 
in  case  half  of  it  were  lost  get  only  half  of  the  loss, 
namely,  $2,500.  The  insured  under  the  80  per  cent, 
clause,  the  stock  and  insurance  remaining  at  the  same 
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figures,  for  a  $5,000  loss  the  company  would  pay  only 
five-eights  of  $5,000 ;  that  is  $3,125.  Whether  the  loss 
be  partial  or  total  the  result  is  the  same,  which  state- 
ment is  here  made  especially  to  correct  an  error  on  the 
subject  which  has  "crept  into  print"  in  a  previous  issue 
of  this  journal.  This  arrangement  renders  it  necessary 
to  not  only  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  insurance,  but  to  note  any  increase  that  may  oc- 
cur, as  a  comparatively  small  addition  will  materially 
alter  the  relation  between  value  and  insurance. 

Many  druggists  as  well  as  other  merchants  do  business 
on  a  guessing  system.  They  keep  no  books  which  will 
even  approximately  show  the  value  of  their  property. 
This  kind  of  knowledge,  always  desirable,  is  especially 
so  when  it  comes  to  settling  a  loss  with  an  insurance 
company.  Every  merchant  should  know  what  he  starts 
out  with,  and  be  in  a  position  to  learn  from  time  to 
time  whether  he  has  added  to  or  diminished  his  stock. 
This  can  be  fairly  done  by  simple  bookkeeping — account 
of  purchases,  account  of  sales  and  account  of  profits, 
the  latter  ascertained  by  keeping  complete  memoranda 
of  everything  sold  during  certain  periods,  with  cost  and 
selling  price.  An  occasional  inventory  is  of  course  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  books. 

.  While  insurance  is  a  measure  of  protection  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  apply  to  property  which  he  can- 
not afford  to  lose,  it  cannot,  as  we  know,  be  applied  to 
lost  opportunity.  Constant  vigilance  is  an  understood 
part  of  an  insurance  contract,  an  important  means  of 
self  protection  and  a  duty  to  neighbors  which  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  owner  of  a  store  should  .see  to  it  that 
no  negligence  on  his  part  shall  endanger  his  premises. 
Care  with  matches,  care  with  waste,  and  care  with  spec- 
ially inflammable  merchandise  will  go  far  toward  the 
prevention  of  that  for  which  insurance  is  but  a  partial 


cure. — Druggists'  Circular. 


Adulterants  of  Essential  Oils. 

BY  L.   H.   TURNER,  BROOKLYN,  N.   Y. 

There  is  hardly  any  other  group  of  products  that  is 
subject  to  so  much  adulteration  as  the  essential  oils. 
The  high  price  of  most  aromatic  substances  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  recognizing  their  adulterants  furnish  an  in- 
viting field  to  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer.  Some 
expensive  oils  are  mixed  with  cheaper  ones  having  a 
similar  odor — for  instance,  oil  of  rose  with  oil  of  geran- 
ium, or  oil  of  geranium  grass;  oil  of  orange  flowers  with 
the  oil  from  Philadelphus  eoronarius;  oil  of  verbena 
with  oil  of  lemon  grass ;  oils  of  caraway,  anise  and  fen- 
nel with  oil  of  turpentine;  oil  of  cinnamon  with  oil  of 
cassia.  Besides  these,  other  deceptions  are  practiced — 
for  instance,  oil  of  anise  is  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  mixture  congeal  readily,  which 
is  characteristic  of  true  oil  of  anise,  paraffin  or  sper- 


maceti is  added.  A  similar  practice  prevails  with  adul- 
terated oil  of  rose  and  other  viscid  oils.  Oil  of  bitter 
almond  is  often  adulterated  with,  or  entirely  replaced 
by  nitrobenzol. 

The  demonstration  of  the  adulteration  of  an  essential 
oil  by  chemical  means  offers  many  difficulties.  The  phy- 
sical properties  usually  furnish  the  means  of  recogniz- 
ing the  purity  of  an  oil,  and  these  give  more  reliable  re- 
sults to  the  practical  perfumer  than  the  chemical  tests. 
The  most  valuable  evidence  is  the  information  furnished 
by  the  boiling  point,  the  congealing  point,  and  the  den- 
sity of  the  oil. 

In  buying  essential  oils,  except  it  be  from  a  house 
whose  reputation  is  such  as  will  guarantee  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  goods  they  sell,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
perfumer  to  make  tests.  He  must  look  for  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  generally  used  for  the  sophistication 
of  essential  oils.  These  are,  first,  other  essential  oils; 
second,  fixed  oils;  third,  alcohol;  fourth,  parafin,  sper- 
maceti, wax. 

ADULTERATION  WITH  OTHER  OILS. 

This  method  of  adulteration,  which  is  frequent,  is 
naturally  the  one  most  difficult  to  demonstrate.  In  the 
case  of  cheap  oils,  such  as  those  of  caraway,  lemon,  or 
orange  peel,  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  almost  without 
exception  the  adulterant.  The  test  usually  recom- 
mended, that  of  attempting  to  dissolve  out  by  strong 
alcohol  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  thus  separate  it  from 
the  essential  oil,  is  without  practical  value.  The  adul- 
teration, can,  however,  often  be  demonstrated  by  rub- 
bing a  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  on  a  glass  plate  and 
testing  the  odor,  provided  the  olfactory  organ  is  trained. 

The  demonstration  of  an  adulteration  with  an  essen- 
tian  oil  is  most  certain  by  so-called  fractional  distilla- 
tion. Some  of  the  oil  to  be  examined,  about  four  to 
six  fluid  drams,  is  placed  in  a  small  retort  with  con- 
denser and  heated  to  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below 
the  boiling-point  of  the  oil.  For  instance,  if  oil  of  ber- 
gamot,  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, is  to  be  tested,  the  sample  is  heated  carefully  to 
nearly  188°  C.  (370°  F.),  the  boiling  point  of  the  oil 
of  bergamot;  oil  of  turpentine  which  boils  at  160°  C. 
(320°  F.),  will  pass  over  completely,  while  the  oil  of 
bergamot  will  remain  in  the  retort. 

Fractional  distillation  is  also  the  most  reliable  way 
of  demonstrating  an  adulteration  with  a  fixed  oil  or 
with  paraffin  wax  or  spermaceti.  An  adulteration  of 
oil  of  lavender  with  oil  of  spike  lavender  which  is  other- 
wise barely  recognizable,  is  positively  shown  by  this 
method;  even  oil  of  geranium  in  oil  of  rose,  and  oil  of 
cassia  in  oil  of  cinnamon  may  be  thus  recognized. 

ADULTERATION  WITH  FIXED  OILS. 

The  presence  of  a  fixed  oil  is  demonstrated  either  by- 
fractional  distillation,  when  the  alcohol  passed  over  first 
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between  70°  and  80°  C,  or  by  the  use  of  a  graduated 
cylinder  which  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts. 
If  by  the  latter  method  the  vessel  is  filled  to  the  tenth 
division  with  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  water  is  added  to 
bring  the  volume  to  the  fifty  mark.  If  alcohol  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  taken  up  by  the  water,  so  that  the  volume  of 
od  appears  to  diminish.  If  the  oil  reaches  to  the  mark 
7,  it  contains  three  volumes  of  alcohol,  or  in  other  words, 
it  is  mixed  with  thirty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  is  true 
that  essential  oils  likewise  dissolve  somewhat  in  water, 
but  in  such  minute  quantities  that  the  success  of  the 
test  is  not  affected. 

ADULTERATION    WITH    PARAFFIN,    SPERMACETI    OR    WAX. 

This  mode  of  adulteration  is  practiced  mainly  with 
viscid  oils  which  congeal  at  rather  high  temperatures, 
such  as  oil  of  anise,  rose  etc.,  the  essential  oils  usually 
being  mixed  at  the  same  time  with  oil  of  turpentine 
or  paraffin.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  fractional 
distillation.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  often  adulterated 
with  oil  of  mirbane;  this  can  be  detected  by  shaking 
one  volume  of  the  suspected  oil  with  seventeen  volumes 
of  forty-five  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  setting  the  mixture 
aside  to  settle.  If  nitrobenzol  (oil  of  mirbane)  is  pre- 
sent, it  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  container.  Oil 
of  rose  may  be  tested  as  follows :  Mix  a  sample  of  the 
oil  with  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Neither  the  color  nor  odor  of  the  oil  should 
be  changed,  but  if  oil  of  geranium  is  present,  the  mix- 
ture will  become  much  darker  and  evolve  a  disagreeable 
odor.  Heating  essential  oils  with  iodine  or  nitric  acid 
to  determine  their  purity  gives  similar  results  with  so 
many  different  oils  that  the  test  is  almost  worthless. 

Oil  Aniseed : — Heavily  adulterated  with  petroleum, 
fennel  oil  or  its  stearoptene,  and  the  waste  liquid  por- 
tion of  the  oil  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  anethol. 
Tbe  pure  oil  should  be  soluble  in  three  volumes  of  ninety 
per  cent,  alcohol.  An  oil  adulterated  with  five  per  cent, 
of  petroleum  will  not  dissolve  in  ten  volumes  of  alcohol. 

Oil  of  Bay : — Sometimes  heavily  adulterated  with  oil 
of  cloves  and  pimento,  both  of  which  cause  an  increase 
in  the  specific  gravity.  Oil  of  turpentine,  added  at 
times,  alters  the  optical  rotation  and  specific  gravity;  if 
oils  so  adulterated  be  distilled  in  a  small  fractionating 
flask,  the  bulk  of  the  turpentine  is  obtained  in  the  early 
fractions. 

Oil  of  Cassia: — Often  adulterated  with  colophony, 
petroleum,  resin,  and  castor  oil. 

Oil  of  Eosemary: — The  usual  adulterants  are  oil  of 
turpentine,  petroleum  oil  and  spike  oil. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond : — Often  adulterated  with  arti- 
ficial benzaldehyde,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  A  piece  of  filter  paper  is  saturated 
with  the  suspected  oil  and  placed  on  a  small  porcelain 
dish  standing  in  a  large  one.    A  large  beaker  whose  in-* 


ner  surface  is  moistened  with  distilled  water  is  placed 
over  the  smaller  dish,  the  paper  having  first  been  ig- 
nited. The  gases  generated  by  the  combustion  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  absorbed  by  the  water  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  beaker,  which  is  then  rinsed  out  with  a  little 
more  distilled  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  one 
drop  of  nitric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  are  added  to  the  filtrate;  the  formation  of  in- 
soluble silver  chloride  is  strong  evidence  that  artificial 
benzaldehyde  is  present.  Another  adulterant  of  a  much 
grosser  character  is  oil  of  mirbane.  This  is  the  cheap 
almond  oil  substitute,  so  largely  used  for  perfuming 
cheap  toilet  soaps. 

Oil  of  Turpentine: — Sometimes  adulterated  with 
petroleum  and  resin  spirit,  or  the  volatile  portion  of  the 
distillates  of  shale  and  coal  tar.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
used  very  largely  to  adulterate  other  essential  oils,  both 
on  account  of  its  low  price  and  its  close  resemblance  to 
many  other  oils  in  chemical  constitution. 

Oil  of  Bose : — Adulteration  is  almost  universal.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  one  of  the  most  useful  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  purity  of  this  oil.  On  account  of  the  high 
price  and  wholesale  adulteration  of  the  oil,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  it  should  be  purchased  through  a  reliable 
source. 


Soap  Grows  in  the  Fields. 

"The  return  to  nature,"  of  which  much  is  said  these 
latter  days,  may  make  one  independent  of  many  things, 
though  needful,  even  of  man-made  soap;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  provident  nature  has  established  an  admir- 
able substitute  for  a  soap  factoiy  in  many  a  wilding 
plant.  Indeed,  one  might  travel  afoot  across  the  con- 
tinent and  each  day  start  fresh  and  clean  from  ablutions 
in  water  made  soapy  by  the  pluckings  of  the  wayside, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

At  the  outset  of  the  trip  would  appear  that  familiar 
weed  Bouncing  Beet,  present  by  almost  every  roadside 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Kansas.  Its  leaves  rubbed  up 
in  water  produce  a  lather  which  has  earned  for  the  herb 
in  England,  where  people  long  ago  guessed  its  secret, 
the  common  name  of  soap-wort.  Its  cleansing  proper- 
ties were  known  to  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  them  for  the  removal  of 
stains  from  cloth.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  found  it 
very  attractive,  as  the  same  rubbing  that  produces  the 
suds  releases  the  green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves 
and  gives  the  water  a  somewhat  dirty  look,  which  is  not 
pleasant. 

It  is,  however,  west  of- the  center  of  the  continent  that 
our  traveler  would  find  the  best  soap  weeds.  There  he 
would  be  in  the  country  of  the  yuccas,  of  Spanish  bayo- 
nets— some  species  of  which  are  favorite  soap  yielders 
to  classes  of  our  population  not  usually  credited  with 
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much  interest  in  cleanliness — to-wit,  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  The  yuccas  everywhere  dot  the  plains  of  the 
southwest,  their  stilletto-like  leaves  clustered  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  being  almost  as  formidable  as 
bunched  bayonets.  The  saponaceous  substance  employed 
resides  principally  in  the  foot,  which  is  an  inch  or  two 
thick,  is  enveloped  in  a  heavy  bark,  and  is  buried  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  even  more,  underground. 
A  pick  is  usually  used  to  unearth  it,  when  it  comes  up 
like  a  big,  reluctant  brown  snake.  Crushed  as  it  is 
with  dirt,  it  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  one  would  sus- 
pect of  possessing  cleansing  properties;  but  on  paring 
off  the  outer  coat  there  comes  to  light  a  white,  fibrous, 
sappy  mass,  juicy  with  nature's  soft  soap.  When  this 
root  is  pounded  to  loosen  the  fibres  and  then  rubbed  in 
water,  a  delightful  velvetry  lather  is  formed.  The 
fibrous  body  of  the  root  makes  a  good  substitute  for  a 
scrubbing  brush — a  mop  ready  soaped  by  nature  and 
only  waiting  water  and  a  willing  hand  to  begin  a  cru- 
sade against  dirt.  It  is  from  the  yucca  that  the  amole 
soap  of  the  shops  is  manufactured. 

In  southern  California  there  are  various  soap  plants, 
notably  several  sorts  of  the  miscalled  wild  lilac,  known 
to  botanists  as  Ceanothus,  a  genius  to  which  the  famil- 
iar ISTew  Jersey  tea  of  eastern  woods  belongs.  In  some 
species  the  berry-like  fruit,  gathered  and  crushed  in 
water,  makes  the  lather,  but  in  my  own  experiments1  I 
have  found  that  a  yellowish  stain,  due  to  some  resinous 
matter  in  the  fruit,  follows  such  a  washing.  In  other 
species  the  flowers  may  be  used.  These  blossoms,  in- 
dividually tiny,  are  borne  in  compact  clusters,  usually 
snowy  white,  but  sometimes  blue,  and  in  the  flowering 
season  they  completely  cover  the  bushes  with  a  misty 
ethereal  veil  of  tender  color.  A  double  handful  of  such 
bloom  rubbed  in  water  produces  not  only  a  plentiful 
lather,  but  also  exhales  a  delicious,  almond-like  perfume, 
that  lingers  upon  the  skin  for  some  time  afterward. 
Certainly  the  most  poetic  of  all  earthly  soaps  is  that, 
meet  for  ablutions  of  Lucullus  after  suppers  of  night- 
ingales;' tongues,  washed  down  with  Falernian. 


Improvements  in  Purifying  Oils. 

In  purifying  fatty  oils  and  fats  for  edible  purposes 
the  chief  aim- is  to  remove  the  free  fatty  acids,  which 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  solutions  of  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths.  The  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  resulting 
soapy  emulsions,  especially  when  lime  is  used,  entails 
prolonged  heating  to  temperatures  sometimes  as  high  as 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
of  alkalis  taken  is  always  greater  than  is  chemically  nec- 
essary, the  consequence  being  that  some  of  the  organic 
substances  present  are  attacked,  and  malodorous  pro- 
ducts are  formed,  a  condition  •necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  as  a  deodorizer. 


To  prevent  the  formation  of  these  untoward  products, 
which  must  injuriously  affect  the  quality,  of  edible  oils, 
C.  Fresenius  proposes  to  accelerate  the  dispersion  of  the 
said  emulsions  by  subjecting  the  mixture  to  an  excess 
pressure  of  1  to  1-|  atmospheres  and  a  corresponding 
temperature  of  about  105°  C.  for  a  short  time,  the  for- 
mation of  decomposition  products  and  any  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  substance  being 
prevented  by  an  addition  of  fresh  charcoal,  etc.,  before- 
hand. Charcoal  may,  and  must  in  certain  cases,  be  re- 
placed for  this  purpose  by  infusorial  earth  or  Fuller's 
earth. 

When  this  process  is  applied  to  cocoanut  oil,  100 
parts  of  the  oil  are  mixed  with  1-10  part  of  fresh,  pure 
charcoal,  or  half  part  of  pure  Fuller's  earth  or  infus- 
orial earth.  The  mixture  is  next  neutralized  with  lime 
water,  and  placed  in  an  autoclave,  where  it  is  kept  for 
an  hour  under  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  105°  C. 
Under  these  conditions  the  emulsion  soon  separates,  and 
the  whole  is  left  to  cool  down  in  the  closed  vessel. 


Farewell  to  the  Washlady. 

The  washlady  has  long  held  a  supposedly  secure  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  indispensable  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion, second  only  in  importance  to  the  soapmaker.  She 
has  shown  some  consciousness  of  her  importance  at 
times,  too,  if  all  the  remarks  of  housewives  left  in  the 
lurch  by  tardy  washladies  be  true — and  presumably  they 
are  true.  Now,  however,  the  washlady  will  do  well  to 
become  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit  and  to  rap  at  the 
kitchen  door  promptly  on  time,  for  her  doom  is  sound- 
ing like  the  roar  of  hounds  in  full  yawp  after  a  eat.  A 
man  in  London  has  invented,  and  another  man  in  New 
York  has  imported,  paper  underwear  and  hosiery,  light, 
warm  and  almost  as  cheap  as  Sunday  school  tracts. 
Wear  'em  until  they're  soiled  and  bum  'em.  No  wash- 
lady is  needed.  Soap  and  water  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  one  week.  When  these  come  into 
general  use,  farewell  to  the  washlady — and  laundry  bills. 
— Detroit  News. 


Impure  Peanut  Oil. 

The  protest  against  the  collector's  action  in  assess- 
ing duty  on  an  importation,  invoiced  as  peanut  oil,  at 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  expressed  oil,  was  overruled 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  protestants 
made  claim  for  a  free  entry  of  the  importation  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  626,  on  the  ground  that  the 
merchandise  was  a  pure  peanut  oil.  A  sample  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  official  chemist  for  analysis,  and  he  re- 
ported that  the  merchandise  in  question  consisted  of 
75  per  cent,  peanut  oil  and  25  per  cent,  of  cottonseed 
and  other  oils.    To  offset  this,  the  protestants  submitted 
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for  evidence  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  merchandise 
by  Stillwell  &  Gladding,  analytical  chemists,  who  found 
tliat  there  was  a  very  small  amount  of  cottonseed  oil  in 
the  sample,  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  that  so  small 
an  amount  was  probably  an  accidental  contamination 
and  not  an  adulteration.  It  was  stated,  however,  that 
this  analysis  was  made  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  sample  was  pure  peanut  oil,  and  not  to 
ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  peanut  oil  and  other 
oils,  while  that  of  the  official  chemist  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  percentage  of  peanut  oil 
contained  in  the  sample.  The  board  held,  therefore, 
that  the  oil  in  question  was  not  only  not  a  pure  peanut 
oil,  but  that  the  impurity  was  not  a  natural  impurity 
or  accidental  contamination,  but  a  mixture  of  peanut, 
cottonseed;,  and  other  oils  and  was  properly  assessed  as 
a  mixture  or  combination  of  expressed  oils  at  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  3,  act  of  1897. 


What  The  Editor  Wrote  (and  Thought). 

John  Jones,  of  Oakum,  died  (and  went  to — some 
other  place)  November  20th,  aged  fifty  years  (most  of 
which  was  spent  in  "doing"  everybody  he  could).  He 
was  born  at  Jimtown,  leaving  there  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen (much  to  the  relief  of  his  neighbors)  to  take  a  posi- 
tion at  Oakum,  where  by  his  strict  attention  to  business 
(and  no  attention  at  all  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity)  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  fortune.  In  the 
public  life  of  his  adopted  city  he  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  (his  every  public  act  being  for  private  gain).  He 
loved  his  fellow  man  (when  it  paid  to  do  so),  and  was 
honored  by  his  employees  (who  knew  enough  to  try  to 
keep  on  his  right  side).  He  was  a  member  of  several 
secret  orders  (and  "worked"  the  brethren  in  each  one 
for  all  he  could  get  out  of  them) .  In  his  home  life  he 
was  kind  and  indulgent  (while  folks  were  looking,  but 
raised  sand  every  time  he  got  a  bill  for  his  wife's  clothes 
or  his  children's  schooling).  Truly  his  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill  (and  that's  no  lie).  — Druggists'  Circular. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks.  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

43,766.  Toilet  Soap.  Frank  Gains  Burke,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  The  representation  of  a  draped  female 
figure  appearing  in  an  ornamental  portal  and 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  background. 

43,806.  Laundry  Soap.  The  N".  K.  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.  The  word-symbol  "La 
Batea." 


43.821.  Laundry  Starch.  Beckitt  &  Sons,  Ld.,  Hull, 
England.  The  representation  of  an  outer 
background  made  up  of  a  series  of  parallel  bars 
or  stripes  superimposed  on  which  are  triangu- 
lar panels;  an  inner  background  consisting  of 
two  series  of  sun-like  rays,  in  the  center  of 
one  of  which  series  of  rays  is  a  disk  bearing 
a  robin  upon  a  branch  and  crossed  by  a  diag- 
onal panel  and  below  said  disk  two  small 
curved  and  one  straight  panel,  a  panel  being 
arranged  above  the  disk  and  bearing  the  word 
"Bobin,"  the  other  series  of  sun-like  rays  hav- 
ing a  central  disk  bearing  a  robin  upon  a 
branch  and  beneath  the  disk  two  panels,  on 
one  of  which  is  arranged  the  word  "Bobin," 
and  to  the  left  of  each  series  of  sun-like  rays 
is  a  rectangular  panel. 

43.822.  Laundry  Starch.  Beckitt  &  Sons,  Ld.,  Hull, 
England.  The  representation  of  a  rectangular 
panel  with  a  background  of  radiating  lines 
upon  which  appears  a  disk  bearing  a  robin 
perched  upon  a  branch,  below  said  disk  two 
horizontal  panels,  the  upper  one  bearing  the 
word  "Bobin." 


11,614. 
11,615. 
11,61,6. 
11,677. 


LABELS. 

Title:  "Merry  War."     (For  Soap.)     The  Cape 
City  Soap  Works,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Title:    "Ben  Hur."     (For  Soap.)     The  Cape 
City  Soap  Works,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Title:     Big  Cape."     (For  Soap.)     The  Cape 
City  Soap  Works,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Title:     "Naptha."     (For  Soap.)     Lautz  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  factory  formerly  used  by  the  Upson  Soap  Co.  of 
Farkersburg,  W.  V.,  has  been  leased  to  a  new  company 
which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  soap 
making-. 


The' efforts  of  William  and  Mary  Marx.,  heirs  of  the 
late  Frederick  Marx,  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  firm  of 
Marx  &  Bawolle,  manufacturers  of  glycerine  and  shel- 
lac, terminated  upon  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  have 
been  unavailing.  The  petition  of  the  heirs  was  based 
upon  an  interpretation  of  the  will  of  Frederick  Marx, 
who  died  on  November  24,  1901.  that  the  business  was 
to  be  liquidated  on  January  1,  1905,  but  the  Surrogate 
ruled  that  the  terms  of  the  wills  of  both  Frederick  Marx 
and  Frederick  Bawolle  and  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  Margaretta  Marx,  executrix  of  the  will  of  Frederick 
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Marx,  and  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Frederick 
Rawolle,  who  died  on  Ma}'  18,  1903,  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  the  business  until  January  1,  1906. 


-  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Nov.  21. — C.  J.  Gratiot,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  factory  of  the  Cape  City  Soap 
Works  at  this  place  ever  since  its  organization  last  year, 
left  this  morning  for  St.  Louis,  to  take  charge  of  the 
company's  branch  office  at  that  city.  C.  G.  Juden,  of 
this  city,  will  look  after  the  plant  here. 


The  Lawrence  Meat  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been 
incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  making,  buying,  selling, 
and. dealing  in  meat,  soap,  and  fertilizers.  Capital  stock 
$5,000. 


The  Myron  E.  Meyer  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  of  this  city, 
recently  incorporated,  will  pay  its  chief  attention  to 
liquid  and  soft  soaps  for  hospital  use. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  pulver- 
izing machinery  for  all  kinds  of  materials  is  so  diversi- 
fied that  we  cannot  well  review  the  contents  of  the  cata- 
logue.   Send  for  a  copy,  if  interested. 


Fire,  last  week,  wrecked  the  plant  of  the  Joliet  (111.) 
Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  located  just  outside  of  Joliet.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $8,000,  only  half  of  which  was  covered 
by  insurance.    The  factory  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 


The  Carpo  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  to  make 
soap  in  Decatur,  111. 


The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Joseph 
Slack  as  a  soap  factory  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  has  been 
sold  to  be  remodelled  into  an  ice  house. 


A  small  blaze  broke  out  on  Dec.  10  in  the  soap  powder 
factory  of  Halpin  &  Schultz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was 
put  out  before  much  damage  resulted. 


The  Globe  Soap  Company's  works  at  Cincinnati,  were 
burned  on  December  13.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  near- 
ly $100,000.  The  offices  have  found  temporary  quar- 
ters, and  plans  for  rebuilding  are  already  under  way. 
The  officers  of  the  company,  according  to  local  reporters, 
believe  that  the  fire  was  the  deliberate  work  of  a  dis- 
charged employe,  and  the  police  are  even  reported  as 
being  in  possession  of  a  written  confession  to  that  effect 
from  a  young  workman. 

His  confession  that  he  started  a  blaze  in  the  paper 
packing  in  the  powder  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
glycerine  plant  does  not  account  for  the  fact  gathered 


by  President  Ives,  of  the  company,  from  a  number  of  his 
employees,  that  three  fires  in  separate  parts  of  the  fac- 
tory were  discovered  simultaneously.  Members  of  the 
firm  and  employees  believe  that  there  are  others  impli- 
cated in  what  they  term  a  plot  to  destroy  the  plant. 


The  Ahamo  Soap  Co.,  of  Omaha.,  Neb.,  is  reported 
to  be  considering  the  erection  of  a  soap  factory  of  its 
own  in  that  city.  Its  soaps  at  present  are  made  outside 
of  Omaha. 


The  Diamond  Soap  Company,  of  Glen  Rock,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  York,  Pa.,  is  a  new  incorporation,  intend- 
ing to  make  soap  and  sell  it  on  the  premium  plan. 


The  Fox  Eiver  (Wis.)  Soap  Co.  has  its  new  plant  in 
fair  working  order  by  this  time. 


James  N.  Gamble,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  to  prevent  gambling  in  that  city.  Good 
luck! 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  18. — W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery  &  Co.. 
as  assignees  of  G.  W.  McNear  &  Co.,  filed  a  libel  yes- 
terday in  the  United  States  District  Court  against  the 
ship  Grenada  to  recover  $2,000  for  damages  to  a  cargo 
of  soap  shipped  from  Antwerp  to  McNear  &  Co.  in 
this  city.  Libelant  alleges  that  the  soap  was  improperly 
stowed  and  that  it  was  damaged  by  water. 


They  say  that  the  Schwarzsehild  &  Sulzberger  Com- 
pany, which  entered  the  soap  business  by  getting  inter- 
ested in  the  Boston  plant  of  John  Reardon  &  Sons  lately, 
is  gladdening  the  hearts  of  New  England  butchers  by 
contracting  for  all  their  fats  at  a  good  advance  over  the 
prices  they  were  accustomed  to  for  the  last  five  years. 
It's  a  good  thing  for  the  butchers,  and  a  bad  thing  for 
other  users  of  fats.  Just  what  it  is  for  the  S.  &  S.  Co., 
we  don't  know  as  well  as  they  do. 


The  soap  works  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  have  been  sold  to 
E.  J.  and  J.  C.  Walker. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  9. — J.  N.  Gamble,  of  the  Proc- 
tor &'  Gamble  Soap  Company,  who  was  in  the  city  yes- 
terday, intimates  that  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
employes  of  their  new  plant  in  Kansas  City  as  to  whether 
the  profit  sharing  system  which  has  made  their  Ivory- 
dale  plant  famous  will  be  put  in  force  here. 

"We  believe  in  the  profit-sharing  system,"  he  said 
yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Baltimore,  "and  are  always  will- 
ing to  do  our  part  by  our  employes  if  they  will  do  theirs 
by  us.  Anything  of  that  kind  comes  as  a  result  of  good 
faithful  work  and  attention  by  employes  to  our  interests 
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as  well  as  their  own.  If  our  people  in  Kansas  City 
prove  to  be  as  goo.d  as  those  in  Ivorydale,  they  will  be 
given  the  same  advantages." 


The  office  managers  of  the  Larkin  Soap  Co.  prepared 
an  entertainment  for  their  numerous  employes  for  De- 
ri 'i iiber  24.  It  is  said  that  among  over  600  attendants 
by  far  the  majority  were  young  Avomen,  and  we  feel 
rather  slighted  that  instead  of  a  complimentary  ticket 
we  got  only  a  post-mortem  account  of  the  occasion. 
Still,  we  are  bound  to  record  that,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  entertainment  was  an  unqualified  success. 
(even  in  our  absence).  Mr.  W.  E.  Heath  opened  the 
festivities  by  an  address  in  which  future  events  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  and  annual  recurrence  were  foreshadowed. 
Mr.  John  D.  Larkin  and  Secretary  D.  D.  Martin  were 
•'called  before  the  curtain,"  and  presents  from  a  real 
Santa  Clans  flavored  the  enjoyment  for  all  present. 


C.  J.  Gratiot,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  applied  to  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  board- of  Trade,  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  his  opening  a  soap  factory  in  that  city. 


Proctor  &  Gamble  have  bought  the  soap  Avorks  at 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  The  plant  is  to  be  dismantled 
and  the  machinery  shipped  to  Ivorydale. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Big  Cape,  Cape  City  S.  Works., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wihvid 

&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 

Soap  Co. 
Merry  War,  Cape  City  S.  Wks., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Oleo— Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wks., 

New  Orleans. 
Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation, 

Boston. 
Strajueo— Frazer  Soap  Co  , 

Chicago,  111. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 


Clavel  54 
Cu-Te-Na  351 
Four  Leaf  Clover  51 
Gasene  IOC 
Glyco  Tar  54 
Golden  Dragon  54 
Gold  Medal  106 
Individual  Toilet  54 
It  4 

Keno  106 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
La  Batea  2 
La  Fiesta  54 
Magno  106 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
Prismal  1C0 
Radio  106 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 
Spick  and  Span  106 
Stellar  ICG 
Trix  54 
Veg-Oil  113 
Areget-ore  4 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

•WANTED'  AND    FOR  SALE' 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  'second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Dopp  No,  1— Foot  Press. 


Dopp  No.  2— Foot  Press. 


Dopps  No.  1  Press  is  conceded  to  be  the  lightest,  strongest  and  most 
perfectly  designed  foot  press  on  the  market.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  quietest.  No.  2  Foot  Press  is  the  same  as  No.  1 , 
with  additional  knockout  pins  and  guide  rods.  No.  3  is  an  Automatic 
Power  Press,  -which,  while  comparatively  new  to  the  public,  has  been 
in  actual  demonstration  and  use  for  over  a  year,  and  has  proven  so 
successful  that  its  future  is  assured.  It  is  guaranteed  equal  in  every 
respect,  and  in  many  points  to  be  superior,  to  those  on  the  market.  We 
have  aimed  at  simplicity,  durability  and  strength,  which  points  its 
performance  to  date  seems  to  satisfy. 


Dopp  No.  3 — Buffalo  Automatic  Power  Press. 


H.     W.     DOPP     CO.,     ^ra^ 

======  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A  = 


Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  4-D. 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 

On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing    to    any    of    our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JAOOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


gZ  VACUUM   PUMPS 

Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical   process. 


flmeriGan  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mende,  ansa!       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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SITPFLSMBlTTAR'Sr    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         *»"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
11 -J    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
lies  Moines,  Iowa. 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  ,Neiv  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 

field.  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co..  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
818    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

.Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,    Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion  City   Soap   Factory, 

Zion  City,  III. 

355  Palaini  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coc<>  337 
Amber  Rose  316 
Annnonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Antler  337 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving   346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  313 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Bio- Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C  oiid  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ne  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  % 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  S 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 

i-i  ade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Con  to  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  INew  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transpatent  Tar  3 

"  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  S 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  ]1 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermiciiva  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia — Vin'lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar:  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Eiderdown  837 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Facine340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
Scoui'ing2 
Gerjnan  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
MottledGerm'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1 

Feltine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  100 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair.  Goodbair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet;'-  Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwikl  54 
I-Lika-I    286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  310 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  340 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Jig.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
KingSolonion's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcboline  113 
Kreruo  Soap  Compound  852 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols. 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
'  Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet.  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lem olive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Liberty's  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
■Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  387 

Marveline300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholaturn  Corn  Oil-S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
MiPens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Milieus  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Baih  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa     341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>'apbthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder— (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chern'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oi  lex  348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  8 

Our  Own  3 

Onr  Special  3 

Oxolive340 

Oxieen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Pal  ami  355 

Palam  i   Hsndwhite  3 

Palami  Silverwhite  3 

Palami  Sunbright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 

Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Pike  16 

Planlol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette.  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  aiuLEasy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3       ~~ 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liqu  id  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

RocUford  Scouring2 

Romola  8 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  8 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus.  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Spotless  350 
Stainofl,  D.  M.  Steward 

ChattaDooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  3 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 

Success  ScouringSaud  Soap 
I      iTaconv  Soap  Co..   PhU'a 
Summer  Biossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transpatent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D.  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandlleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mass 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PmeCastile344    " 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 
BOOK  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY.  ¥f  ff  ¥f   ¥f   *f 


BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 
STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 
VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 
CARD  CASES, 
COIN   PURSES, 
MATCH   CASES, 
CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

ENVELOPES. 


218   and   220    THIRD    STREET, 
MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


S^  y°U   SaW  the   Ad.  IN  THIS  PAPER 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  f  1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factoeies  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  ate  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 

In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted:  With  a  first-class  firm  who  needs  a  first-class 
man  for  superintendent  and  soapmaker.  Claim  to  be  as  good  as 
there  is,  and  to  prove  it,  will  work  first  month  on  trial,  without 
salary,  unless  employers  are  satisfied.  Refer  to  present  em- 
ployers, also  past  employers  Address:  Laundry,  Toilet  and 
Textile,  care  American  Soap  Journal. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted:  By  competent  and  reliable  soapmaker  es- 
pecially good  on  fine  milled  toilet  and  transparent  soaps.  Could 
invest  some  money.  Address:  C.  W.  S.  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  As  soapmaker;  experienced  in  all  kinds  of 
boiled  and  cold-made  soaps;  medium  sized  factor  preferred. 
Address:    F.  G.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  practical  soapmaker  of  long  exper- 
ience. Competent  in  Settled  soaps  of  all  kinds,  also  Chips,  toilet 
soaps  and  soap  powder.  Those  wanting  a  good  reliable  man, 
will  do  well  to  address:  Temperate,  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOAPMAKING  TAUGHT. 

By  a  successful  soapmaker  who  has  had  21  years  actual  experi- 
ance  in  al}  kinds  of  soapmaking.  Modern  formulae  furnished 
and  explained,  so  that  any  intelligent  person  can  make  good 
saleable  soap.  Write  and  tell  me  what  you  want,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  will  cost.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address  : 
Theodore,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  B}r  soapmaker  and  chemist.  For  years 
with  largest  soap  factoiy  in  the  country;  thorough  soap,  fat  and 
oil  chemist;  college  educated;  competent  to  take  charge  of  small 
plant;  make  high  grade  of  tallow  or  straight  cotton  seed  foots 
soaps,  refine  cotton  oil;  recovery  of  glycerine  from  spent  lyes, 
etc.  Address:  P.  S.  &  Co.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Position  Wanted:  By  an  experienced  laundry  and  milled 
toilet  soapmaker;  one  who  can  take  charge  of  factory  and 
furnish  the  best  of  reference.  Address:  B.  Y.  T.,  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SALESMAN   OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT. 

Salesman  wants  position  for  some  good  soap  firm,  as  agent. 
Have  had  experience  in  the  soap  business  for  ten  years,  and  can 
give  A  1  reference.  Address:  R.  A.  P:  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR   SALE. 

For  Sale:  On  account  of  poor  health  I  will  sell  my  soap 
factory.  All  equipped.  Very  Cheap.  Address :  Chas.  A. 
Sanderson,  Moosup,  Conn. 


By  an  experienced  and  really  meritorious  soapmaker,  who  is 
not  all  talk,  but  can  do  things.  If  you  want  a  good  man  write 
me.  Guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  pay.  All  letters  confidential. 
Address:  E.  D.  Gould,  care  American  Soap  Journal.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  

An  experienced  soap  chemist  would  like  to  correspond  with 
parties  who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  a  successful  soap  busi- 
ness and  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  moderate  salary  and  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  to  the  man  who  can  make  them  successful. 
The  writer  has  had  17  years  experience  in  the  business  and  now 
has  a  soap  that  will  beat  anything  at  present  on  the  market. 
Would  like  to  correspond  with  people  who  know  a  good  thing 
and  who  know  how  to  advertise  it  when  they  get  it.  Address: 
"Winner"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  sale  or  rent  at  one  quarter  actual  value,  a  Soap  Plant  fully 
equipped.  Brick  building  with  new  and  complete  apparatus. 
A  good  opportunity  for  any  one  qualified  to  step  into  a  perman- 
ent business.    Address:  Rochester  Soap  Co.,  Rochester,  Minn. 


For  Sale:  In  a  rapidly  growing  eastern  city  of  70,000  inhabit- 
ants and  a  great  railroad  center,  an  old  established  small  soap 
factoiy,  equipped  for  making  milled  toilet  soaps  as  well  as 
laundry  soaps.  Also  equipped  for  rendering  raw  materials, 
plenty  of  which  is  obtained  on  the  spot.  All  the  machinery  is 
of  late  design  and  in  good  order.  No  other  soap  factory  within 
40  miles.  Very  good  reason  for  selling.  Address:  D.  X.  T., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GREASE     FOR     SALE. 

Superior  quality  grease  in  barrels,  for  sale  by    Enos  F.  Jones 
Chemical  Co.,  51  Jay  St.,  New  York. 


Soap  and  Oil  Chemist 

P.O.  Box  8io         New  Orleans,  La. 


Determination  of  Fatty  Acids  in  Cotton  Seed  Soap 
Stock.  53  Estimation  of  Oil  in  Cotton  Seed  and 
Meal,  &c,  &c.  ££  Percentage  of  Free  Fatty  Acid, 
&c,  &c,  and  all  Chemical  work  pertaining  to  the 
Soap  Factory,  done  carefully  and  accurately.     3    3 

Write  for  terms  &c. 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One          Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

Half          "    

Quarter    "    

Eishth       "    

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY   GAHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Last  month  an  attack  of  the  grippe  prevented  the 
editor  of  this  paper  from  reading  the  proofs  and  doing 
some  other  things  which  he  ordinarily  does.  One  result 
of  this  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  typographical  error 
in  the  first  line  of  the  second  column  on  page  117,  which 
escaped  attention  till  too  late.  The  word  "except" 
should  really  have  been  "expect."  The  perversion  of 
the  meaning  through  this  error  would  be  ludicrous  if 
it  were  not  so  aggravating.  We  won't  have  the  grippe 
again — if  we  can  help  it. 


One  of  our  subscribers,  to  our  regret,  found  that  in 
respect  to  this  paper  one  can  also  have  "too  much  of  a 
good  thing."  He  writes:  "Please  discontinue  my  sub- 
scription, for  I  am  getting  three  copies  every  month 

now.     It  seems  the  Co.,  and  also  the  

Works,  are  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  and  all  these 
papers  come  to  me." 

When  a  soap  maker  subscribes  for  a  paper  on  his  own 
account,  and  his  firm,  through  two  different  depart- 
ments, subscribes  for  it  also,  it  is  circumstantial  evi- 
dence enough  to  convict  the  paper  of  having  some  sort 
of  circulation. 


At  this  time  all  owners  of  valuable  soap  brands  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  Bonynge  Trade  Mark  Bill. 
The  present  status  of  registered  brands  is  discussed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Soap  Journal  from  two  opposite  points 
of  view  by  two  different  writers,  both  of  whom,  how- 
ever, when  rightly  understood,  show  clearly  that  the 
system  of  registration  as  now  in  force  is  sadly  deficient. 
To  remedy  this  peculiar  state  'of  affairs,  the  Bonynge 
Trade  Mark  Bill  has  been  introduced  and  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  14th,  by  an 
unanimous  vote.  The  chances  seem  favorable  that  the 
Senate  will  also  pass  the  bill  before  adjournment  on 
March  4th.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  years  to  reach  this 
very  important  point,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  so  necessary  a  measure  be  at  last  consummated 
now. 


An  exchange  says  that  "Housewives  in  Florida  scrub 
their  floors  with  oranges.  In  almost  any  town  in  the 
orange-growing  districts  women  may  be  seen  using  the 
fruit  exactly  as  we  use  soap.  They  cut  the  oranges  in 
halves,  and  rub  the  flat,  exposed  pulp  on  the  floor.    The 
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acid  in  the  oranges  does  the  cleansing  and  does  it  well, 
for  the  boards  are  as  white  as  snow  after  the  applica- 
tion." 

Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  small  amount  of  soap 
manufactured  in  Florida-.     Or  perhaps  it  is  vice  versa. 


The  Gibbons  Bros.  Laundry  of  Chicago  advertises 
in  the  laundry  trade  press  that  for  $5.00  it  will  furnish 
laundries  with  a  formula  for  making  their  own  soap  at 
a  saving  of  "hundreds  of  dollars  each  year;"  a  lye  scale 
accompanies  the  formula,  free  of  extra  charge,  and  "ten 
cents  worth  of  raw  tallow  from  the  butcher's  store  made 
into  soap  by  this  formula  washed  $18.71  worth  of  laun- 
dry work  beautifully." 

As  this  offer  once  more  holds  out  the  hope  that  the 
formula  will  prevent  the  wicked  soap  maker  hereafter 
from  selling  the  laundries  "water  at  the  price  of  soap," 
it  is  a  serious  problem  whether  soap  manufacturers  had 
better  just  shut  up  right  now,  or  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion of  this  valuable  formula. 


A  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  overruling  the  protest  of  Victor  Spitz 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  425  of  the  Tariff 
Act  on  an  importation  of  artificial  fruit  in  the  form  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  oranges.  The  protestants 
contended  the  merchandise  to  be  properly  dutiable  at  15 
cents  per  pound  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  12 
of  the  same  act,  as  fancy  soap. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Board  at  the  hearing 
consisted  of  samples  of  the  goods .  in  question,  which 
were  beautifully  colored  with  some  substance  to  make 
them  impervious  to  water.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board 
that  the  merchandise  certainly  could  not  be  used  as 
soap. 


Just  about  fifteen  years  ago  now,  when  we  interviewed 
a  few  soap  manufacturers  on  the  feasibility  of  publish- 
ing the  American  Soap  Journal — the  trade  being  with- 
out any  trade  paper  whatever  then — we  found  every  one 
of  them  complaining  of  the  utterly  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  soap  business.  The  complaints  have  not 
ceased  in  all  this  time,  but  all  the  firms  interviewed 
then  have  continued  in  business  and  even  enlarged  their 
works ! 


And  incidentally  the  American  Soap  Journal,  dur- 
ing these  fifteen  years,  has  become  more  and  more  def- 
initely a  part  of  the  trade  which  it  endeavors  to  serve. 


FROM    OUR,    CORRESPONDENTS 

HUSH  MONEY. 

London,  England,  Dec.  19,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  glad  to  see  from  your  issue  of  1st 
inst.,  that  you  are  talcing  up  this  important  question  of 
Bribery  of  Employes.  It  is  rather  a  coincidence  that 
we  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  follow  a  similar 
course  here,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  copy  of 
a  letter  which  recently  appeared  in  "The  Times"  on  the 
subject.  There  are  also  two  paragraphs  in  the  last  issue 
of  "Truth"  to  which  we  would  invite  your  attention, 
and  as  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  this  side  are 
taking  the  matter  up,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  interest 
other  traders,  with  a  view  to  general  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, we  shall  be  pleased  to  co-operate  in  any  action, 
having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  a  growing  evil, 
which  is  seriously  threatening  the  existence  of  honest 
trading. 

Yours  faithfully, 
John  Knight  &  Sons  (Limited), 

John  W.  Hope,  Managing  Director. 
[Enclosure.] 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir :  In  the  report  of  the  result  of  an  action,  "Brad- 
ley vs.  Harrods'  Stores,"  we  were  astonished  to  read 
that  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  when  he  summed  up,  said 
that  the  only  fact  in  support  of  the  view  of  Harrods' 
that  Bradley  was  acting  dishonestly  was  that  he  tipped 
some  of  the  Stores'  employes.  "If  one  were  liable,"  his 
Lordship  is  reported  by  you  to  have  said,  "to  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  for  giving  a  porter  a  tip,  every  one  would 
be  in  a  position  of  risk."  According  to  another  report 
his  Lordship  said,  "There  is  nothing  criminal  in  a  tip, 
and  a  little  palm  oil  has  often  been  found  to  make  the 
wheels  of  business  run  smoothly."  If,  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  is  correctly  re- 
ported, we  can  only  deeply  regret  that  his  Lordship 
should  entertain  such  sentiments,  and  deplore  that  they 
were  given  expression  to  by  one  administering  justice. 

We  in  common  with  very  many  firms  throughout  the 
country  have  tried  and  are  striving  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evil  which  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  is  pleased  to  style 
"palm  oil,"  but  which  is  more  correctly  described  by 
the  words  "hush  money,"  for  be  it  remembered  that 
where  fair  dealing  exists  there  is  no  reason  for  either 
buyer  or  seller  having  to  adopt  what,  in  our  opinion, 
can  only  be  described  as  dishonest  practices  in  "order 
to  make  the  wheels  of  business  run  smoothly." 

Eecent  legislation  has  been  directed  against  what  is 
known  as  secret  commissions.  Wherein  lies  the  differ- 
ence between  these  and  so-called  "palm  oil"  ? 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  Harrods'  Stores 
ease,  but  cannot  allow  such  utterances  from  high  places 
to  pass  without  the  strongest  protest  we  can  put  for- 
ward. 

All  honorable  men  will  agree  that  this  so-called  palm 
oil  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  the  commercial  world 
has  to  cope  with,  and  those  who  make  use  of  it  should 
remember  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  actual  dishon- 
esty of  such  methods,  they  are  gradually  enlightening 
the  foreigner  how'  to  obtain  the  means  of  capturing  it 
may  be  their  own  customers. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  the  ex- 
pression of  such  views  by  one  who  holds  a  position  of 
grave  importance  must  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect, 
and  may  we  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Justice  Grant- 
ham will  take  an  early  opportunity  in  the  interest  of 
honest  trading  to  make  clear  what  his  meaning  was, 
as  we  cannot  believe  his  Lordship  would  knowingly 
countenance  the  meaning  his  words  undoubtedly  convey. 
Yours  faithfully, 
John  Knight  and  Sons  (Limited). 

The  Royal  Primrose  Soap  Works,  Silvertown,  E. 


A  GOOD  WISH. 

Chicago,  Dec.  29,  1904. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

My  Dear  Sir :  That  your  paper  will  continue  to  pros- 
per and  that  you  will  find  1905  the  best  year  you  ever 
had  and  the  worst  year  you  ever  will  have,  is  the  wish 
of  Yours  truly, 

H.    J.   BOULDEN. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Chicago,  January  22,  1905. 
Dear  Dr.  Gathmann: 

A  glaring  error  crept  into  my  article  in  your  paper 
for  Dec.  1st.  In  the  eighth  line  on  page  94,  second  col- 
umn, instead  of  154  or  144  lbs.  cochin  oil,  it  should  read, 
13  lbs.  Castor  Oil. 

Yours  truly, 

Lake  Heilbeonneh. 


SOAP  MAKING  FAR  AWAY. 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Nov.  7,  1904. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  once  more  in  Mauritius,  after  1  7 
years  of  absence,  and  this  length  of  time  has  wrought 
changes  I  never  dreamed  of.  There  is  noth- 

ing here  to  make  soap  of  but  cocoanut  oil,  and  they  make 
here  only  red  mottled  soaps,  which  turn  as  hard  and 
brittle  as  glass  and  cannot  be  cut  by  the  retailers.  I 
should  say  about  80  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  soaps 


used  here  come  from   England,   chiefly   Gossage's  and 
Crossfield's. 

Whereas  English  soaps  with  about  100  per  cent,  of 
resin,  I  should  sa}r,  and  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  harden- 
ing fillers,  sell  here  at  about  $5.00  the  112  lbs.,  the 
colonials  make  here  pure  cocoanut  oil  mottled  and  sell 
it  at  about  $3.75,  using  next  to  no  silicate  or  other  fillers. 
The  soap  is  made  in  about  three  hours  from  start  to 
finish,  and  over  an  open  fire.  ...  A  great  draw- 
back of  this  hard,  brittle,  mottled  soap  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  cutting  it  into  small  bits;  for  soaps  are  re- 
tailed here  mostly  in  one-cent  pieces,  and  as  retailers 
cannot  cut  the  3  to  4  lb.  bars  of  this  mottled  soap  as 
sold  by  the  makers,  they  prefer  the  English  resin  soaps. 

Yours  etc., 

A.  d'Estampes. 


75he  Proposed  Trade-Mark  Law. 

BY  ABTHUE  P.  GREELEY,  LATE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER 
OF  PATENTS. 

Registration  of  trade-marks  under  the  present  trade- 
mark law  of  the  United  States  is  of  no  practical  value 
to  American  owners  of  trade-marks.  The  law  requires 
a  registration  fee  far  in  excess  of  that  required  in 
any  European  country,  and  the  certificate  of  registra- 
tion adds  nothing  to  the  protection  enjoyed  by  owners 
of  trade-marks  under  the  common  law  doctrine  of  "un- 
fair competition"  without  registration.  Registration 
under  the  present  law  is  of  importance  only  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  registration  in  foreign  countries,  and  even 
in  this  respect  the  law  falls  far  short  of  its  intended 
purpose. 

The  law,  instead  of  providing  that  all  marks  which 
would  be  held  by  the  courts  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion under  the  common  law,  makes  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  the  sole  judge  of  what  shall  be  registered  as 
a  trade-mark,  without  appeal  from  his  decision  and 
without  the  possibility  of  mandamus  to  compel  him  to 
register  a  mark  even  though  it  were  held  by  the  courts 
to  be  a  valid  trade-mark.  A  section  of  the  law  evidently 
intended  to  permit  the  registration  marks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  their  owners  to  register  them  abroad 
and  so  protect  them,  is  so  obscurely  worded  that  it  is 
without  effect.  With  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  manufactured  articles  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  importance  of  the  protection  abroad  of  the  trade- 
marks of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters,  the  rulings 
of  the  Patent  Office,  instead  of  growing  more  liberal 
in  the  matter  of  registration,  have  grown  more  and  more 
technical  and  arbitrary,  until  it  has  become  impossible 
for  either  an  American  or  a  foreign  owner  of  a  trade- 
mark to  secure  its  registration  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  used  even  if  registration  can  be  secured  at  all.  As  a 
result,   foreign   owners   of  trade-marks  have  been   de- 
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prived  of  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  treaties  and  conventions  solemnly  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  and  American  owners  of 
trade-marks,  instead  of  being  aided  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  protection  for,  their  trade-marks  abroad,  have 
been  hampered  and  hindered  and  even  absolutely  pre- 
vented from  securing  such  protection  and  compelled  to 
see  their  trade-marks  counterfeited  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets and  their  trade  destroyed  without  the  possibility 
of  redress.  It  is  no  uncommon  tiring  for  American 
manufacturers  to  find  that  the  trade-marks  which  they 
have  made  valuable  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  their 
goods  have  been  not  only  copied  and  used  by  foreign 
competitors,  but  have  even  been  registered  abroad  and 
thus  become  the  property  of  such  competitors,  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  usurpation  of  their  trade-marks  being, 
it  is  true,  due  oftentimes  to  their  own  neglect,  though 
largely  due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  registration 
under  the  present  law  as  construed  by  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  securing  registration 
abroad. 

The  rapid  development  of  our  foreign  trade  in  man- 
ufactures has  awakened  American  manufacturers  to 
the  importance  of  securing  relief  from  the  defects  of 
the  present  trade-mark  law.  The  matter  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  trade-mark  law  has  been  before  Congress 
for  many  years  and  it  is  gratifying  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  that  at  last 
there  is  an  excellent  prospect  that  the  relief  so  long 
sought  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  Committee  on 
Patents  of  the  House  of  ^Representatives,  on  December 
19,  1904,  reported,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Bonynge  of  that  committee 
(H.  E.  16,  560),  which  is  calculated  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  present  practice  of  the  Patent  Office  in 
the  matter  of  the  registration  of  trade-marks  and  to 
give,  as  stated  in  the  Committee's  report,  "the  relief 
which  the  owners  and  users  of  trade-marks  are  justly 
asking  at  the  hands  of  Congress." 

This  bill  has  been  ably  drawn  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  defects  of  the  present  law,  the  limitations 
on  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and 
the  necessities  and  rights  of  the  owners  and  users  of 
trade-marks.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  "with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States,"  and  is  within  the  lines  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Second 
Congress  respecting  the  protection  of  what  are  now 
known  as  trade-marks.  The  bill  is  also  within  the  lines 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  to 
revise  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws,  appointed  under 
the  act  of  June  4,  1898,  and  embodies  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  trade-mark  bill  recommended 


by  me  as  a  member  of  that  Commission,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  recommended  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  bill  in  its  present 
form  has  the  approval  and  support  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Patent  Law  Association  of  Washington,  the  New 
York  Bar  Association,  and,  when  its  provisions  are 
understood,  vail  receive  the  support,  it  is  believed,  of 
manufacturers  and  users  of  trade-marks  throughout  the 
country. 

As  stated  by  the  Committee  on  Patents,  the  main  ob- 
jects sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bill  are :  "Pirst, 
to  make  provision  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  those  used  in 
foreign  commerce  and  in  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  second,  to  provide  a  procedure  which  will  give 
uniformity  to  the  laws  governing  the  registration  of 
trade-marks;  third,  to  provide  additional  penalties  for 
the  infringement  of  a  registered  trade-mark;  fourth,  to 
reduce  the  fee  required  on  filing  an  application  for  the 
registration  of  a  trade-mark;  fifth,  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  governing 
cases  of  interfering  or  conflicting  claims  to  the  use  of 
trade-marks;  sixth,"  to  make  our  statutes  conform  to 
treaty  stipulations  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  governments." 

Stated  more  in  detail,  the  bill  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  to  owners  of  trade-marks  not  enjoyed 
under  the  present  trade-mark  law : 

The  registration  fee  is  reduced  from  $25  to  $10. 

Marks  used  in  interstate  commerce  are  registrable, 
thus  permitting  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  secure 
registration  here  before  using  his  mark  in  foreign  trade, 
and,  having  secured  registration  here,  to  protect  the 
mark  by  registration  abroad,  before  actually  sending  his 
goods  bearing  the  mark  to  the  foreign  markets.  This 
will  prove  to  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  our  export- 
ing manufacturers. 

All  marks  which  could  under  the  common  law  be 
regarded  as  trade-marks  are  registrable  and  cannot  be 
refused  registration  because  of  including  what  may  be 
considered  non-essential  matter.  This  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  permitting,  trade-marks  to  be  registered 
in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  are  used  instead  of 
in  the  mutilated  form  in  which  they  are  now  permitted 
to  be  registered. 

All  marks  which  have  been  in  actual  use  for  the  past 
ten  years  are  registrable,  thus  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  marks  which,  even  if  not  strictly  trade-marks 
at  the  date  of  their  adoption,  have,  by  long-continued 
use,  become  the  recognized  distinctive  marks  of  the  goods 
of  those  who  have  used  them. 

The  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  mark  is 
registrable  no  longer  is  to  rest  with  the  Commissioner 
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of  Patents,  but  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  thus  insuring  stability  of  the  practice. 

The  registration  of  trade-marks  by  any  other  than 
the  real  owner  is. carefully  guarded  against  by  provid- 
ing for  the  publication  of  the  applications  in  advance 
of  actual  registration,  so  that  the  real  owner  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  oppose  the  registration. 

Foreign  owners  of  trade-marks  arc  permitted  to  reg- 
ister their  marks  on  showing  that  they  are  in  fact 
the  owners  by  reason  of  having  registered  the  marks 
in  their  own  countries,  and  without  requiring  them  to 
show  use  of  their  marks  in  commerce  with  or  without 
the  United  States,  thus  giving  effect  to  treaty  agree- 
ments. 

By  reason  of  these  provisions,  it  will  be  possible  to 
place  on  the  register  practically  all  trade-marks  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  as  very  few  trade-marks  are  used 
wholly  within  "any  State. 

The  provisions  for  the  protection  of  registered  trade- 
marks are  such  as  to  make  registration  of  great  im- 
portance aside  from  the  question  of  their  use  in  foreign 
trade.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  owner  of  a 
registered  mark  has  a  right  of  action  in  the  United 
States  courts  against  anyone  who  uses  an  infringement 
of  it  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  foreign  commerce, 
thus  reaching,  through  the  United  States  courts  all  in- 
fringers except  those  who  use  the  infringement  in  merely 
local  trade.  If  the  infringement  is  proved,  not  only  may 
the  actual  damages  be  recovered  as  at  common  law,  but 
three  times  the  actual  damages  may  be  recovered,  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  circumstances  warrant  such 
recovery.  This  will  probably  prove  of  material  impor- 
tance in  cases  of  willful  and  persistent  infringements. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  in  case  infringement  is  proved 
the  owner  of  the  registered  trade-mark  may  compel  the 
infringer  to  deliver  up  all  labels  and  receptacles  bearing 
the  infringing  mark.  Another  important  provision  is 
that  in  case  an  owner  of  a  registered  trade-mark  secures 
an  injunction  against  an  infringer  in  one  circuit,  he 
can  enforce  the  injunction  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  without  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  separate  suit 
in  every  circuit  into  which  the  infringer  may  shift  his 
business. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  provide  for  giving  to  for- 
eign trade-mark  owners  all  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
domestic  trade-mark  owners,  thus  giving  effect  to  treaty 
agreements. 

The  provision  for  opposition  and  cancelation  of  trade- 
marks protect  the  rightful  owners  .of  trade-marks  against 
the  registration  of  their  marks  by  others  so  that  the  bill, 
when  it  becomes  a  law,  will  neither  permit  protection  to 
be  refused  to  the  rightful  owners  of  trade-marks  nor 
permit  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  anyone  not  act- 
ually the  owner.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
interferes  with  the  common  law  rights  of  owners  of 


trade-marks  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  cannot  be  detri- 
mental to  any  rights  of  the  public  or  of  owners  of  trade- 
marks, but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  of  great  and  lasting 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  domestic  trade.  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  secure  the  early  passage  of  the  bill. 


Obtaining  Patents  and  Registering 
Tra.de-Mak.rks. 

The  only  monopoly  recognized  by  the  government  as 
not  being  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  is  that  which 
is 'officially  granted  to  the  man  who  has  perfected  a 
useful  invention  or  devised  a  trade-mark  to  distinguish 
a  superior  article  which  he  proposes  .to  place  on  the 
market.  Nothing  but  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  general  public  would  be  a  sufficient  justification 
for  the  granting  of  the  limited  monopoly  of  the  patent 
system,  but  the  keen  competition  of  modern  commerce 
has  caused  the  merchant  and  the  buyer  to  closely  scrut- 
inize and  quickly  discriminate  between  articles  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  invention 
and  to  the  production  of  superior  goods,  congress,  acting 
under  the  direct  mandate  of  the  constitution,  has  pro- 
vided a  method  by  which  the  inventor  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  ingenuity  for  a  period  long  enough  to  in- 
sure his  reward,  after  which  the  public  is  free  to  avail 
itself  of  his  genius. 

The  importance  of  protecting  inventions  and  all  pro-  , 
dttctions  of  superior  quality  becomes  greater  with  each 
succeeding  year  which  sees  the  market  flooded  with  new 
devices  and  new  compositions  and  preparations  of  every 
description.  Great  fortunes  have  been  made  from  the 
simplest  inventions,  while  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
business  houses  in  the  country  have  been  built  up  on 
the  basis  of  a  trade-mark  that,  because  of  the  quality 
of  goods  sold  thereunder,  has  come  to  stand  as  a  guar- 
antee of  excellence  the  world  over.  If  the  simplicity 
of  the  procedure  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  pro- 
curing a  patent  were  better  known  to  the  public  there 
is  no  doubt  the  present  large  output  of  the  United  States 
patent  office  would  be  greatly  increased  and  many  in- 
genious and  enterprising  persons  would  reap  fortunes 
that  now  slip  away  from  them,  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaps, 
by  others  of  less  ingenuity  or  skill,  but  with  a  keener 
conception  of  commercial  ideas. 

A  patent  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  who,  in  the 
language  employed  by  the  patent  office,  'lias  invented 
or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful 
improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by  others  in 
this  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof, 
and  not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country  before  his  invention  or 
discovery  thereof,  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his 
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application,  and  not  patented  in  a  country  foreign  to  the 
United  States  on  an  application  filed  more  than  twelve 
months  before  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to 
have  been  abandoned,  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required 
by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had." 

While  an  inventor  can  legally  prosecute  his  own  ap- 
plication for  a  patent,  he  is  advised  by  the  commissioner 
of  patents  "unless  familiar  with  such  matters,  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  attorney,  as  the  value  of  patents  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  skillful  preparation  of  the  spec- 
ification and  claims."  The  work  of  procuring  patents 
has  become  so  well  systematized,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cedure is  simple  and  there  is  so  much  competition,  even 
among  the  most  proficient  attorneys,  that  the  cost  of 
procuring  a  broad,  well  balanced  patent  is  relatively 
small.  An  inventor  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  patent 
containing  narrow  claims,  for  such  patents  may  easily 
be  evaded  by  others  without  technical  infringement,  and 
it  is  in  the  drafting  of  broad  claims  that  the  services 
of  a  competent  attorney  are  necessary. 

Any  one  having  a  device  which  he  wishes  to  protect 
by  a  patent  should  prepare  a  sketch,  photograph  or 
model,  together  with  a  written  description  and  forward 
it  to  a  reputable  attorney.  He  should  describe  his  in- 
vention in  his  own- way  and  not  endeavor  to  follow  set 
forms.  If  the  invention  is  at  all  complicated  he  should 
designate  the  various  parts  in  the  sketch,  photograph 
or  model  by  letters  or  numerals,  and  refer  to  them  in 
his  description.  A  model  is  not  required  by  the  patent 
office,  but  it  often  enables  the  attorney  or  the  examiner 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  a  complicated  in- 
vention in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

On  receipt  of  the  description,  drawing  or  model,  the 
attorney  will  prepare  the  necessary  papers  and  forward 
them  to  the  inventor  for  his  signature.  They  will  then 
be  returned  and  filed  in  the  patent  office  to  undergo  the 
scrutiny  of  the  examiner  in  charge  of  the  particular 
class  to  which  the  invention  belongs.  In  some  cases 
the  attorneys  find  it  desirable,  upon  receiving  drawings 
or  models  of  inventions,  to  make  preliminary  searches 
of  the  files  of  the  patent  office,  to  determine  whether  the 
devices  have  been  anticipated  by  other  inventors,  before 
filing  formal  applications.  Occasionally  as  the  result 
of  such  search  an  inventor  finds  that  some  one  else  has 
thought  out  the  same  idea  months  or  years  before  and 
he  is  thus  saved  the  expense1  of  prosecuting  an  applica- 
tion certain  to  be  rejected.  The  result  of  a  search,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  conclusive,  for  in  many  cases  valu- 
able patents  may  be  secured  in  spite  of  apparent  antici- 
pation, while  in  others-  devices  which  at  first  glance  ap- 
pear to  be  entiiely  novel  are  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
all  the  principles  employed  are  old  and  in  some  cases 
have  long  been  the  property  of  the  public. 


After  the  papers  in  the  case  reach  the  examiner  the 
skill  of  the  attorney  is  brought  into  play.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  patent  having  the  largest  number  of  broad 
claims  is  of  the  greatest  value  and  the  efficient  attorney 
contests  with  the  examiner  each  point  and  every  objec- 
tion that  is  raised  against  the  inventor's  claims  individ- 
ually or  collectively.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  novel  in- 
vention of  marked  ability,  the  application  with  regard 
to  which  has  been  well  handled,  a  patent  is  issued  em- 
bodying numerous  comprehensive  claims  which  effec- 
tively cut  off  infringements  and  guarantee  to  the  inven- 
tor large  financial  returns. 

It  often  happens  that  two  men  are  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  a  single  invention  and  in  such  cases  they  are 
entitled  to  a  joint  patent;  neither  of  them  can  obtain 
a  patent  for  an  invention  jointly  devised  by  them,  nor 
can  independent  inventors  of  distinct  and  independent 
improvements  in  the  same  machine  or  device  obtain  a 
joint  patent  for  separate  inventions.  The  fact  that  one 
person  furnishes  the  capital  and  another  makes  the  in- 
vention does  not  entitle  them  to  make  an  application 
as  joint  inventors.  They  may,  however,  become  joint 
patentees  under  a  special  rule  of  the  patent  office  which 
provides  that  "in  ease  of  an  assignment  of  the  whole 
interest  in  the  invention,  or  of  the  whole  interest  in  the 
patent  to  be  granted,  the  patent  mil,  upon  request  of 
the  applicant  embodied  in  the  assignment,  issue  to  the 
assignee;  and  if  the  assignee  hold  an  undivided  part 
interest,  the  patent  will,  upon  like  request,  issue  jointly 
to  the  inventor  and  the  assignee;  but  the  assignment  in 
either  case  must  first  have  been  entered  of  record,  and 
at  a  day  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the 
final  fee  ;and  if  it  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  execution 
of  the  application,  it  must  give  the  date  of  execution  of 
the  application,  or  the  date  of  filing,  or  the  serial  num- 
ber, so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  particular 
invention  intended." 

An  important  class  of  inventions  for  which  many 
thousands  of  patents  have  been  obtained  embraces 
medicinal  and  chemical  preparations.  The  special  class 
covering  strictly  medicinal  preparations  is  relatively 
small,  but  the  field  in  which  the  chemist  may  obtain 
protection  for  his  inventions  is  second  only  to  that  em- 
bracing mechanical  devices.  In  order  that  the  scope  of 
claims  for  originality  of  chemical  preparations  may  be 
understood  the  patent  office  has  prepared  the  following 
typical  form  of  specification  for  "the  removal  of  hair 
and  grease  from  hides  preparatory  to  tanning,"  which 
will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
claims  must  be  presented : 

My  composition  consists  of  the  following  ingredients, 
combined  in  the  proportions  stated,  viz. : 

Water,  substantially  pure 500  gallons. 

Unslaked  lime 350  pounds. 

Soda-ash  (sodium  carbonate) 100  pounds. 
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Saltpeter  (nitrate  of  an  alkali  metal.)    20  pounds. 

Sulphur    (preferably   flowers    of    sul- 
phur)     10  pounds. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  thoroughly  mingled  by 
agitation. 

In  using  the  above-named  composition  the  hides 
should  first  be  freed  from  all  salt  and  impurities  by 
soaking  green  hides  one  day  and  dry  hides  eight  days. 
The  hides  so  cleaned  are  then  placed  in  the  said  solu- 
tion, and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  forty-eight  hours. 
They  should  then  be  removed  from  the  solution  and  un- 
haired  in  the  usual  way. 

By  the  use  of  the  above  composition  the  hair  is  speed- 
ily and  thoroughly  loosened,  and  the  hides,  while  re- 
taining all  of  that  portion  of  the  substance  which  can 
be  converted  into  leather,  are  at  the  same  time  entirely 
cleaned  from  grease  and  other  substances  which  would 
prevent  them  from  being  tanned  quickly. 

I  am  aware  that  a  composition  consisting  of  soda- 
ash,  water,  lime  and  sulphur  has  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose,   and   that  a    patent  therefor   was   granted   to 

0.  L..  July  10th,  18 ,  No.  .     I  am  also  aware 

that,  saltpeter  has  been  used  in  depilatory  processes  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  all  the  ingredients  of  my  composi- 
tion have  been  used  together. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of 
the  United  States,  is:  1.  The  hereindescribed  composi- 
tion of  matter,  consisting  of  water,  unslaked  lime,  soda- 
ash,  saltpeter,  and  sulphur,  substantially  as  described 
and  for  the  purpose  specified.  2.  The  herein-described 
composition  of  matter  for  depilating  and  preparing 
hides  for  tanning,  consisting  of  pure  water  five  hundred 
gallons,  unslaked  lime  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
soda-ash  one  hundred  pounds,  saltpeter  twenty  pounds, 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  ten  pounds,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

The  cost  of  patents  varies  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  the  complicated  character  of  the  invention,  but  for 
a  medicinal  or  chemical  preparation  or  a  simple  mechan- 
ical device  of  any  kind  the  expense  should  not  be  far 
from  $60,  of  which  the  government  receives  $15  as 
original  filing  fees  and  $20  when  the  patent  is  allowed, 
while  the  attorney  receives  about  $25. 

The  life  of  a  patent  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  seventeen  years  and  can  be  extended  only  by 
act  of  congress.  All  civilized  countries  recognize  the 
expediency  of  granting  a  limited  monopoly  in  his  in- 
vention to  the  inventor  and  maintain  patent  systems 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  All 
reputable  attorneys  have  facilities  for  patenting  Ameri- 
can inventions  in  all  foreign  countries,  the  cost  averag- 
ing a  little  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

TRAD"E-MAKKS. 

Of  equal  importance  with  patents,  from  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint,  are  trade-marks  which  embody 


names,  symbols,  devices  or  emblems  used  by  a  manu- 
facturer or  merchant  to  distinguish  the  article  of  mer- 
chandise which  he  produces  or  sells  from  that  of  others, 
in  order  that  such  merchandise  may  be  known  as  his  and 
that  he  may  secure  the  profits  arising  from  its  reputa- 
tion or  superiority.  Such  trade-marks  may  be  registered 
in  the  patent  office,  whereupon  the  government  issues 
a  certificate  of  registration  the  benefit  of  which  extends 
for  a  term  of  thirty  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  a  fur- 
ther term  of  thirty  years.  Such  registration  is  public 
notice  to  the  world  that  the  man  registering  the  trade- 
mark claims  the  same  as  his  exclusive  property,  and  the 
cost  of  registration,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  is  about  $45. 

To  register  a  trade-mark  it  is  necessary  only  to  fur- 
nish an  attorney  with  a  drawing  or  facsimile  of  the  de- 
vice which  it  is  desired  to  protect.  The  attorney  will 
prepare  a  form  of  application  for  signature  and  the 
papers  will  then  be  filed  and  referred  to  the  examiner. 
In  view  of  many  conflicting  decisions  rendered  in  recent 
years  the  principles  governing  trade-mark  registration 
are  not  rigidly  defined,  and  a  shrewd  and  experienced 
attorney  is  frequently  able  to  secure  registration  of  a 
trade-mark  when,  if  the  case  were  urged  with  less  energy 
alid  ingenuity,  failure  would  have  followed.  An  effort 
has  recently  been  made  in  some  quarters  to  minimize 
the  value  of  the  protection  afforded  by  trade-marks  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  all  interested  persons  to  secure 
the  enactment  by  congress  of  more  comprehensive  laws. 
While  the  object  of  this  movement  is  praiseworthy 
enough,  nevertheless  it  does  not  justify  the  widely  pub- 
lished statements  in  which  it  is  declared  that  under  ex- 
isting law  the  trade-mark  affords  little  or  no  protection 
to  the  owner. 

The  cause  of  this  agitation  is  a  decision  rendered  by 
the  United  States  supreme  court  a  few  months  ago  in 
the  case  of  Warner  vs.  Searle  &  Hereth  Co.,  in  which 
the  complainant  undertook  to  enjoin  the  manufacturers 
of  a  proprietary  preparation  known  as  pancro-pepsin  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  a  registered 
trade-mark,  pancreopepsine.  The  proof  in  the  case 
showed  that  the  preparation  bearing  the  alleged  infring- 
ing trade-mark  was  sold  in  the  State  in  which  it  was 
manufactured.  The  supreme  court  after  very  full  delib- 
eration rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to 
omissions  in  the  trade-mark  laws,  the  registration  in 
the  United  States  patent  office  of  trade-marks  employed 
on  goods  sold  in  inter-State  commerce  or  within  the 
State  in  which  they  were  produced  afforded  no  protec- 
tion, as  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  limited  to  trade- 
marks used  in  foreign  commerce  or  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  citing  this  decision  many  writers  have  asserted 
that  the  supreme  court  holds  that  the  federal  trade- 
mark law  is  valueless  as  between  citizens  of  the  United 
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States  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  infringements 
in  this  country.  While  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
court  has  restricted  the  functions  of  the  federal  law, 
nevertheless  the  inference  that  because  trade-marks  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  domestic  commerce  can  not  be  fully 
protected  merely  by  registration  in  the  patent  office  they 
are  therefore  valueless,  is  wholly  unwarranted.  Such 
a  contention  is  based  upon  complete  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  the  property  right  in  a  trade-mark  which 
has  been  recognized  from  time  immemorial  under  the 
common  law. 

The  right  does  not  accrue  from  the  registration  of 
a  trade-mark  but  through  the  adoption  thereof.  The 
function  of  registration  is  simply  to  provide  a  conven- 
ient method  »of  proving  in  the  most  authoritative  man- 
ner the  date  and  scope  of  the  claim  to  the  trade-mark 
as  made  by  the  alleged  owner  thereof.  If  the  owner 
is  in  possession  of  other  evidenc  of  an  incontestable  char- 
acter as  to  when  his  trade-mark  was  first  used  by  him, 
whether  it  be  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  between  States  or  wholly  within  a 
State,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  apply  for  registra- 
tion in  the  United  States  patent  office  or  elsewhere.  He 
can  defend  his  property  against  all  comers  who  cannot 
show  priority  of  use  and  he  can  punish  infringement.  * 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence as  to  the  adoption  and  priority  of  use  of  a  trade- 
mark that  can  be  resorted  to  is  to  advertise  the  mark 
as  widely  as  possible  in  trade  journals,  the  files  of  which 
can  be  produced  in  court  at  any  time.  Such  publica- 
tion will  defeat  the  rights  of  any  subsequent  claimant 
to  the  same  trade-mark  and  will  form  the  basis  of  an 
action  for  infringement.  The  owner  of  a  trade-mark 
should  waste  no  time  in  making  public  claim  thereto 
in  order  that  he  may  not  lose  his  rights  by  sleeping  on 
them  until  some  more  enterprising  person  makes  the 
necessary  publication  and  thus  lays  the  basis  for  monop- 
olizing the  mark. 

PRINTS  AND  LABELS. 

In  addition  to  trade-marks,  prints  and  labels  may 
be  registered  in  the  United  States  patent  office.  By  the 
word  print  is  meant  "any  device,  picture,  word  or  words, 
figure  or  figures  (not  a  trade-mark)  which  is  impressed 
or  stamped  directly  upon  the  articles  of  manufacture  to 
denote  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  place  of  manu- 
facture, or  the  style  of  goods  or  other  matter."  By  the 
word  label  is  meant  a  slip  or  piece  of  paper  of  other 
material  "to  be  attached  in  any  manner  to  manufactured 
articles  or  to  bottles,  boxes  or  packages  containing  them 
and  bearing  an  inscription  (not  a  trade-mark),  as  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  place  of  manufacture, 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  direction  for  use,  etc."  Six 
copies  of  each  print  or  label  must  be  filed  with  the  ap- 
plication and  such  registration  will  continue  in  force 
for  twenty-eight  years.     The  total  cost  of  obtaining  ? 


certificate  of  registration  for  ■  a  print  or  label  is  about 
$20.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  where 
a  trade-mark  is  used  the  registration  of  the  label  upon 
which  it  is  employed  is  superfluous,  but  in  other  cases 
where  no  definite  trade-mark  is  employed,  labels  of  spec- 
ial design  having  a  distinctive  appearance  may  be  pro- 
tected with  decided  advantage  to  the  owner. — Druggists' 
Circular. 


Crude  Glycerine. 

Pew  substances  cause  more  disputes  between  buyers 
and  sellers  than  does  crude  glycerine.  The  reason  of 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
glycerine  is  usually  sold  as  "80  per  cent,  crude,"  on  the 
understanding  that  allowances  will  be  made  for  all  ex- 
cess, and  that  a  reduction  (amounting  to  double  the 
excess  allowance)  will  be  made  on  shortage. 

Unfortunately,  the  estimation  of  glycerine  has  not 
been  brought  to  such  a  fine  point  as  has  the  analysis  of 
inorganic  bodies.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the 
difference  between  buyers'  and  sellers'  analysis  to 
amount  to  well  over  1  per  cent.  The  matter  has  then 
to  be  referred  to  a  neutral  analyst  whose  decision  is  re- 
garded as  final. 

When  one  considers  how  much  the  price  of  crude  gly- 
cerine has  gone  up  of  late  years  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  refiner  should  insist  on  having  the  full  value 
of  his  money,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  soapmaker 
or  candlemaker  should  object  to  giving  more  than  he 
has  bargained  for.  Occasionally,  however,  this  princi- 
ple is  carried  too  far.  Invoices  are  sometimes  received 
by  bu}^ers  in  which  0.1  per  cent,  excess  is  charged  for. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  seller  is  putting  too  much 
reliance  on  the  results  of  analysis. 

The  truth  is  that  a  batch  whose  analysis  comes  out 
at  80.1  per  cent,  glycerine,  is  as  likely  to  be  slightly 
under  80  per  cent,  as  over  it.  The  methods  in  use  for 
the  estimation  of  glycerine  are  not  to  be  trusted  within 
.5  per  cent.,  and  consequently  a  smaller  excess  than  that 
should  not  be  charged  on.  Not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  everything  depends  on  the  method  used  for  the  esti- 
mation. There  are  two  methods  in  use,  which  often  give 
widely  divergent  results.  These  are  the  "acetin"  and 
"bichrome"  methods.  Many  analysts  use  both  and  take 
the  mean  of  the  results  as  the  correct  percentage,  but  if 
one  method  is  more  correct  than  the  other,  this  proceed- 
ing gives  a  wrong  result.  On  the  whole,  it  is  safer  to 
stick  to  one  method,  and  if  the  "acetin"  method  were 
used  in  all  cases  there  would  be  fewer  differences  of 
opinion  and  little  loss  to  either  party. 

In  connection  with  the  discrepancies  which  arise  in 
glycerine  analysis  a  few  points  with  regard  to  sampling 
should  be  noted.  "Soaplye"  crude,  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  salts  (vide  infra),  should  be  sampled 
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■  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  arrival  at  the  factory. 
If  the  drums  are  allowed  to  stand,  part  of  the 
salts  settle  at  the  bottom  and  the  proportion  of  glycerine 
is  considerably  altered.  jS'o  amount  of  shaking  of  the 
drum  will  dislodge  all  that  has  settled  out.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  avoid  sampling  during  rain.  The  drums 
are  very  often  stored  in  the  open,  and  dilution  of  the 
sample  takes  place  very  readily.  Glycerine  is  very 
hydroscopic  and  considerable  alteration  takes  place  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time. 

After  the  sample  has  been  drawn  (it  is  advisable  to 
sample  every  drum),  it  should -not  be  allowed  to  stand 
long  before  analysis,  and  it  should  be  kept  very  carefully 
corked.  Before  any  is  taken  from  the  bottle,  the  latter 
should  be  shaken  and  gently  warmed  until  all  salts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  are  dissolved.  Unless  these 
precautions  are  observed,  trouble  very  often  arises  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller. 

Crude  glycerine  comes  on  the  market  from  many 
quarters.  Of  course,  there  is. a  very  large  home  supply, 
but  consignments  arrive  even  from  such  far  off  lands 
as  Australia  and  South  America.  Fairly  large  quanti- 
ties come  across  from  the  continent,  particularly  from 
France. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  supply  is  "soap-lye" 
glycerine,  the  by-product  of  the  soap  factories.  It  should 
contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  salts,  mostly  common 
salt;  10.5  per  cent,  is  the  usual  limit  in  contracts,  but 
occasionally  the  limit  is  placed  as  high  as  11  per  cent. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  glycerine  is  sometimes  stated 
as  being  1.3,  but  it  varies  greatly,  and  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  it  as  an  indication  of  the  strength. 

The  most  objectionable  impurities  from  the  refiner's 
point  of  view  are  sulphides  and  thio-sulphates.  Con- 
sequently, these  must  be  carefully  tested  for  before  the 
distillation  is  started.  The  refiner  can  then  arrange  his 
lots  so  as  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  objectionable  mat- 
ter in  any  one  batch  by  mixing  the  more  impure  quali- 
ties with  other  lots  which  are  free  from  sulphides  and 
thio-sulphates.  British  made  crude  is  fairly  free  from 
these  impurities,  but  consignments  from  France  often 
contain  fairly  large  traces. 

What  is  known  as  "saponification"  glycerine  is  an- 
other form  of  crude  which  the  refiner  has  to  deal  with. 
Considerable  quantities  of  it  arrive  from  abroad  and 
it  commands  a  good  price.  In  appearance  and  qualities 
it  differs  greatly  from  "soap-lye"  crude.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  candle  factories  principally.  It  is  usually  very 
dark,  almost  black  in  color  and  is  much  less  viscous  than 
the  glycerine  from  the  soap-works.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  much  lower,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  salts. 
The  latter  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  1  per  cent,  and  are 
often  under  .5  per  cent.  The  glycerine  content,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  much  greater,  varying  from  about 
86  per  cent,  to  as  high  as  91  per  cent. 


A  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  late  of  the  ferment 
process  for  saponification,  in  which  oils  are  hydrolized 
by  means  of  a  ferment  contained  in  castor  oil  beans. 
fc>o  far  this  method  is  only  at  the  experimental  stage, 
but  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  glycerine  obtained 
in  this  way  appears  on  the  market  as  a  rival  to  the  pro- 
ducts in  our  older  processes. 

Many  of  our  large  soap  and  candle-makers  refine  their 
own  glycerine  for  the  explosives  trade,  but  in  some  cases 
the  refining  is  carried  out  by  the  explosives  manufactur- 
ers themselves.  The  refined  product,  as  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine  is  practically  pure  gly- 
cerine. Its  ash  is  generally  much  below  .05  per  cent., 
and  in  colour  it  is  pale  yellow  or  straw-colored.  The 
heavy  metals  are  absent,  and  almost  the  only  inorganic 
impurity  is  a  minute  trace  of  sodium  chloride. 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  nitro-glycerine  being 
superceded  by  a  more  powerful  explosive,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  diminution  of  the 
demand  for  "Dynamite  Glycerine,"  as  the  refined  pro- 
duct is  called,  nor  is  there  much  chance  of  the  price  fall- 
ing off  greatly,  unless  some  new  and  inexpensive  method 
of  obtaining  glycerine  should  be  discovered.  This  latter 
supposition  is  unlikely.  The  only  large  natural  sources 
of  glycerine  are  oils  and  fats,  and  there  are  no  oils  from 
which  it  could  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  which 
have  not  already  their  industrial  uses.  The  possibility 
of  manufacturing  it  synthetically  is  equally  improbable, 
though  it  still  remains  a  possibility,  and  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  the  soap-maker  being  startled  by  a  sudden 
fall  in  the  market,  due  to  the  discovery  of  such  a  pro- 
cess.— Oils,  Colors  and  Drysalteries. 


"Bhe  Procter  CgL  Gamble  Co.'s 
New  Soap  Factory. 

As  our  readers  have  long  been  aware,  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  have  been  erecting  and  now  have  in  working 
order  a  large  branch  soap  factory  in  Armourdale,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  An  illustration  of  these  new  "Million 
Dollar"  works,  (altogether  too  large  to  reproduce  it  in 
our  paper),  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal  for 
January  9,  and  readers  desiring  to  have  a  look  at  the 
picture  can  no  doubt  gratify  their  curiosity  by  sending 
for  a  copy  of  that  paper  for  the  date  named. 

From  a  lengthy  and,  we  believe,  fairly  authentic  de- 
scription of  this  enterprise,  we  abstract  the  following 
details : 

The  cost  of  the  Armourdale  factory  was  approximate- 
ly $1,000,000.  There  are  two  main  buildings,  of  pressed 
brick  and  cut  stone.  The  larger  one  is  400x100  feet, 
1  stories  high.  In  it  are  the  offices,  the  kettle  room, 
packing  departments,  warehouse,  laboratory,  crutcher 
and  framing  rooms.  It  also  has  a  shipping  dock  or  plat- 
form, 300  feet  long.     The  other  building  is  432  feet 
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long,  and  for  232  feet  is  100  feet  wide,  while  the  rest 
is  66  feet  wide.  It  is  from  one  to  three  stories  high,  and 
in  it  are  the  glycerine  and  lye  plants,  boiler  and  engine 
rooms,  machine  shop,  steaming  and  storage  rooms,  and 
oil  refinery.  The  two  buildings  have  ten  acres  of  floor 
space,  and  the  present  capacity  is  1,000,000  boxes  of 
soap  a  year.  This  capacity  can  be  greatly  increased,  and 
will  be,  as  necessity  demands. 

The  plant  itself  is  an  admirable  example  of  thorough 
and  economical  construction.  The  walls  are  very  thick, 
and  all  the  floors  ai'e  oak.  The  rooms  are  large,  have 
high  ceilings,  and  ample  light  and  air.  Electric  fans 
are  installed  for  use  in  warm  weather.  Simplicity,  com- 
pactness and  economy  characterize  the  whole  plant. 
Everything  is  handled  mechanically;  the  only  time  the 
product  is  touched  by  human  hands  is  when  the  finished 
bars  of  soap  are  wrapped  and  boxed.  Everything  else 
is  done  by  steam  or  electricity. 

The  plant  has  its  own  water  supply,  drawn  from  four 
driven  wells,  whose  flow  is  pumped  into  a  reservoir  on 
the  north  side  of  the  plant.  This  has  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  gallons  and  is  so  built  that  at  least  100,000 
gallons  must  remain  in  it  for  fire  protection.  Stairs 
and  elevators  are  in  solid  brick,  fire-proof  towers.  Every 
door  is  fire-proof,  hung  with  a  chain  and  fusible  plug. 
A  certain  degree  of  heat  fuses  this,  and  the  door  is 
automatically  closed.  Watchmen,  of  course,  are  in  con- 
stant service,  and  every  room  is  protected  by  automatic 
sprinklers. 

Ample  switching  facilities  have  been  provided,  and 
the  company  has  its  own  tank  cars  and  will  soon  install 
its  own  switch  engine.  The  tracks  run  to  and  through 
the  plant  so  that  everything  is  loaded  and  unloaded 
mechanically,  and  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

At  present,  the  Procter  &  Gamble  plant  is  not  very- 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  so  far  as  surroundings  are  con- 
cerned; it  is  "in  the  rough,"  and  only  one  attempt  at 
beautifying  it  has  been  made.  The  sides  of  the  cement 
lined  reservoir  have  been  banked  and  sodded.  When  the 
construction  work  is  done,  some  effort  to  reach  a  more 
esthetic  setting  will  be  made.  This  will  not  be  for  pur- 
poses of  "showing  off."  It  will  be  for  its  effect  on  the 
workers.  The  plan  has  been  followed  in  Ivorydale,  and 
with  good  success.  Men  will  not  litter  a  lawn  with 
trash  (and  trash  starts  fires),  nor  mar  a  flower  bed  with 
refuse. 

The  actual  process  of  soap  making  to-day  differs  none 
in  essentials  from  the  methods  of  our  grandmothers,  who 
saved  their  fats,  bones  and  grease,  "dripped"  their  wood 
ashes  for  lye,  and  boiled  the  concoction  till  it  saponified 
and  became  that  nightmare  of  earlier  days,  "soft  soap." 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  quilt- 
ing frame  has  gone  the  home  soapmaking,  and  science 
has  stepped  in  and  made  from  a  homely,  wasteful  and 
disagreeable  task,  an  art.     The  housekeeper  has  given 


over  the  job  to  the  manufacturer,  who  not  only  does  it 
vastly  easier,  but  he  turns  out  an  article  immeasurably 
superior.  And  the  great  increase  in  production  corres- 
pondingly and  inevitably  has  reduced  the  price,  so  that 
now  soap  can  be  used  more  abundantly  than  ever,  to  the 
everlasting  gain  in  cleanliness  of  man  and  all  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Very  few  ingredients  are  used  in  soap  making  and  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  not  of  special  interest.  It  is 
simply  a  chemical 'reaction  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Let  it  be  explained,  with  sufficient,  though  not  scientific, 
accuracy  thus:  All  oils  and.  grease  are  the  combina- 
tions of  glycerine  with  fatty  acids.  When  they  are  mixed 
with  alkali  a  change  takes  place;  the  alkali  combines 
with  the  fatty  acids  and  drives  the  glycerine  out.  Start- 
ing with  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  the  result  is  free 
glycerine,  and  a  combination  of  the  fatty  acids  and 
alkali,  which  is  soap.  The  quality  of  this  soap  depends 
on  the  thoroughness  of  the  dissolution  and  resultant 
mixture.  That  perfect  combination  which  has  made 
Ivory  Soap  99  44-100  per  cent,  pure  is  the  result  of  the 
absolute  precision  and  accuracy  which  characterizes 
every  step  in  its  manufacture,  from  the  moment  the  raw 
materials  enter  the  •  factory  until  they  leave  it  in  the 
form  of  a  cake  of  soap  of  almost  snowy  whiteness. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Procter 
&  Gamble's  soaps.  The  company  owns  eight  mills  of  its 
own  wherein  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed  by  power- 
ful crushers.  The  oil  is  sent  to  the  Kansas  City  plant 
in  huge  tank  cars.  There  it  is  drawn  off  and  refined. 
Cocoanut  oil,  another  ingredient,  is  imported  from 
Ceylon  in  large  barrels  or  casks,  called  "pipes."  From 
these,  after  the  laboratory  has  passed  on  it,  the  oil  is 
drawn  off  into  great  steel  tanks.  These  are  on  scales, 
though  they  are  three  stories  high.  Outside  is  a  lye 
vat,  lined  with  cement. 

In  the  west  end  of  the  largest  building  are  sixteen 
kettles,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-eight  feet 
deep,  four  stories  high  and  arranged  in  rows.  Pipes 
from  the  oil  tanks,  lye  vats,  and  so  on,  connect  with 
them.  The  pipes  are  opened,  and  a  given  quantity  of 
each  ingredient,  mechanically  measured,  flows  into  the 
kettle,  a  huge  coil  in  the  bottom  is  filled  with  steam  and 
the  whole  mass  is  cooked  and  boiled  by  steam  blown  in 
at  the  bottom.  One  of  these  kettles  holds  500,000 
pounds,  and  it  takes  a  week  to  perfect  the  mass,  which 
passes  from  one  to  three  kettles  in  its  process.  But 
although  dealing  with  tons,  the  handling  is  accurate 
down  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  the  process  is  as 
closely  watched  and  gauged  as  with  a  thimbleful  in 
the  laboratory.  In  fact,  samples  of  every  kettle  go  there 
to  be  analyzed,  at  each  step  of  the  process,  and  though 
not  knowing  whence  they  came,  the  expert  can  accurate- 
ly trace,  if  need  be,  not  only  every  sample  to  its  kettle, 
but  every  ingredient  of  every  kettle  to>  its  source. 
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Beside  each  kettle  are  piles  of  salt,  ready  to  be  shov- 
eled into  the  soap  paste  after  the  process  of  saponifica- 
'  tion  is  complete.  This  is  the  second  step  and  then, 
though  not  yet  finished,  the  soap  may  be  said  to  appear. 
Up  to  this  time,  though  perfectly  combined,  it  has  been 
mixed  with  the  separated  glycerine,  partly  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  accompanied  the  lye,  and  stirred  up 
by  the  boiling  to  a  sort  of  emulsion.  The  salt,  added, 
gathers  the  globules  of  water  and  glycerine  in  the  soapy 
paste  and  sinks  with  them  to  the  bottom,  while  the  clear 
soap  curds  gather  at  the  top. 

Subsequently,  the  salt-water-glycerine  combination  is 
drawn  off  and  purified,  the  salt  to  be  evaporated  and 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  the  glycerine  to  be  mar- 
keted. 

The  further  processes  of  handling  the  soap  are  only 
to  put  it  properly  on  the  market;  it  is  now  as  much  soap 
as  it  ever  will  be.  The  first  step  in  what  may  be  termed 
its  mechanical  treatment  is  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  tex- 
ture. As  separated  by  the  salt,  it  is  "stringy,"'  and  if 
allowed  to  cool  in  that  condition  the  cakes  would  be 
rough  and  invoncenient  in  use.  The  still-melted  soap 
is  therefore  drawn  off  through  pipes  and  sent  down  stairs 
to  a  long,  narrow  tank,  whence  it  passes  to  the  "cruteh- 
ers,"  which  are  simply  grinding,  crunching  machines 
which  knead  and  mix  the  soap  till  it  is  of  uniform  tex- 
ture. Eevolving  beaters  work  it  in  great  bowls,  stirring 
and  smoothing  it  as  it  cools.  At  just  the  right  temper- 
ature and  consistency,  it  is  emptied  into  boxes  called 
'"frames,"  made  of  movable  sides  on  a  wheeled  base. 
Each  frame  holds  enough  to  make,  when  cooled,  a  solid 
cake  weighing  half  a  ton.  When  these  solidify,  the  sides 
are  removed  from  the  frames. 

The  large  kettles  are  boiled  in  succession,  and  thus  a 
continuous  procession  of  soap  passes  through  the  crutch- 
ers  and  into  the  frames.  The  cooling  process  takes  place 
in  the  storage  rooms,  and  causes  some  shrinking  in  the 
1,000-pound  cake.  Then  the  big  cakes  are  ready  to  be 
cut  into  bars,  in  which  shape  they  reach  the  consumer. 


15he  World  Is  Using  More  Soap. 

BY  J.   L.  FLEMING. 

Xot  the  least  of  the  many  signs  the  new  year  brings 
to  prove  the-  world  is  growing  better,  and  purer  are  the 
figures  which  show  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  spent  for  soap  in  the  year  1904  over  that  of 
1903. 

Last  year  there  was  spent  a  grand  total  (the  adjec- 
tive is  used  advisedly)  of  $11,500,000  for  the  stuff  that 
renders  men  and  things  akin  to  godliness.  In  the  year 
before  $10,000,000  sufficed  to  keep  the  world  clean. 
Verily  the  world  do  move  !  'Never  before  did  the  people 
of  the  universe  use  so  much  soap  as  last  yeai.  If  the 
figures  do  not  lie,  then  the  world  should  be  at  least  $1,- 


500,000  cleaner,  sweeter,  and  better  than  it  was  in  the 
year  1903.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  the  prize 
"clean  year." 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  winch  assumptions 
based  on  these  figures  may  not  be  pursued.  This  is  an 
actual  increase  of  15  per  cent.  Assuming  that  this 
increase  is  due  to  a  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  cleanli- 
ness among  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth,  this  means 
that  15  per  cent,  of  the  vast  number  which  constitutes 
the  world's  population  first  learned  the  wonderful 
cleansing  properties  of  soap  during  the  year  just  past. 
Where  before  only  six  men  used  soap  to  cleanse  them- 
selves and  their  apparel,  seven  have  acquired  the  custom. 
If  the  hypothesis  of  this  wonderful  jump  in  the  sale  of 
soap  be  confined  to  apparel,  then  mankind  at  large  wears 
its  raiments  but  six  days  without  washing,  where  before 
it  was  worn  seven. 

"The  increase  of  soap  sales  during  the  year  1904  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  civilized  people  are  beginning 
to  ttse  this  much  more  soap  than  formerly,"  said  the 
head  of  the  soap  department  of  a  large  packing  house 
that  is  beginning  to  look  upon  its  soap  department  as 
an  important  part  of  the  total  income.  "The  great  in- 
crease in  this  line  has  been  in  the  trade  in  which  we 
are  developing  in  the  countries  that  we  are  pleased  to 
consider  scarcely  civilized.  Our  most  astonishing  in- 
crease in  trade  has  been  in  China  during  the  last  few 
years.  China  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  the  place  where 
one  would  look  for  a  large  soap  business,  but  neverthe- 
less the  people  who  are  handling  our  goods  there  are  the 
ones  who  have  reported  the  greatest  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  their  total  sales. 

"The  soap  which  has  met  with  the  greatest  favor  there 
is  a  castile  soap  which  is  sold  by  the  inch,  like  plug 
tobacco  in  this  country.  The  Chinaman,  when  he  goes 
to  the  corner  grocery  to  get  a  piece  of  soap,  does  not 
ask  for  a  bar,  as  is  done  in  this  country,  but  buys  it  by 
the  inch,  or  whatever  the  Chinese  equivalent  for  such 
measurement  is.  And  the  returns  from  pur  China  sales 
department  prove  that  the  Chinaman,  for  all  that  may 
be  said  against  him,  does  buy  soap  frequently.  If  the 
Chinese  empire,  with  its  teeming  multitudes  of  popu- 
lation, could  be  educated  up  to  using  soap  as  extensively 
as  is  clone  in  this  or  several  European  countries,  the 
soap  factories  of  this  country  would  have  to  work  over- 
time to  supply  the  demand. 

"It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  our  sales  in  the 
states  have  increased  considerably.  I  should  say  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  increase  was  due  to  the  increased  use  of 
soap  in  this  country.  The  rest  must  be  laid  to  the 
credit  of  other  nations.  American  agents  and  branch 
houses  are  spreading  the  doctrine,  'Use  American  soaps/ 
into  the  dark  countries  of  the  uncivilized  continents." 

These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  there  is  eventually 
promise  of  the  American  soap  agent  replacing  the  Amer- 
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ican  missionary  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen 
of  the  orient.  The  doctrine  of  frequent  washing  and 
clean  apparel  industriously  prosecuted  by  the  men  of 
the  soap  samples  may  yet  be  the  solution  of  the  white 
man's  burden.  Soap  may  be  the  means  of  elevating  the 
people  who  are  "half  devil  and  half  child,"  to  the  stan- 
dards which  the  civilized  world  has  said  are  good. 

If  this  condition  ever  conies  to  pass  then  the  world 
will  see  a  utilization  of  waste  product  such  as  it  has 
never  seen  before,  for  much  of  the  soap  on  the  market 
to-day  in  its  component  parts  embraces  many  things 
which  could  in  no  other  way  be  utilized. 

The  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  soap  made  to-day  is 
made  by  the  great  packers  of  the  country  testifies  to  the 
uses  which  much  waste  animal  and  vegetable  fat  is  be- 
ing put.  The  big  packing  houses,  with  their  giant  kill- 
ing and  rendering  plants  to  draw  from,  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  foundations  for  an  extensive  soap  busi- 
ness. There  is  the  tallow,  which  is  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  soaps,  and  many  other 
animal  properties  which  are  readily  converted  into  in- 
gredients. 

With  their  extensive  connections  for  purchasing 
throughout  the  country  the  packers  are  enabled  to  buy 
many  other  things  much  cheaper  than  would  be  the 
case  with  ordinary  manufacturers.  The  convenience  of 
a  soap  factory  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  packing  plant  for 
the  using  of  waste  product  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  greatest  soapmaking  packers  in  the  country  are 
making  preparations  for  adding  to  this  branch  of  their 
plants. 

A  visit  to  a  soap  factory  gives,  instantly,  a  strong  im- 
pression of  "wash  day''  at  home.  There  is  the  smell  and 
atmosphere  of  soap  and  suds  and  well  scrubbed  floors. 
A  soap  factory  is  clean.  This  should  be  consolation  to 
the  people  who  use  soap.  From  the  vat  where  the  fats 
are  first  boiled  to  the  room  where  the  covers  are  tacked 
on  the  boxes  and  the  boxes  piled  in  rows  and  tiers  for 
storage,  the  cleanliness  of  the  whole  is  impressive.  Pre-  • 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  lye  into  the  conglomerate 
mass  that  composes  a  soap  "making,"  the  vats  and  pipes 
are  kept  clean  by  constant  scrubbing  and  care.  After 
that  the  lye  does  the  work  and  does  it  so  well  that  tanks, 
pipes  and  machines  are  fairly  burnished  from  contact 
with  the  unfinished  soap. 

The  workmen  in  certain  parts  of  the  works  wear  rub- 
ber boots  and  oilcloth  aprons  in  order  that  their  per- 
sons will  not  become  too  bespattered  with  foul  grease. 
In  other  departments  the  work  is  done  by  girls  in  neat 
white  aprons.  Soapmaking,  in  many  of  its  phases,  is 
really  a  fine  art.  There  is  room  for  the  scientist  and 
analytical  chemist  in  the  selection  of  the  component 
parts,  and  in  the  finishing  of  the  product  for  the  mar- 
ket there  is  much  scope  for  the  work  of  the  perfumer. 
In  fact  each  large  soap  concern  has  on  its  staff  at  least 


one  expert  perfumer,  whose  time  is  devoted  solely  to  in- 
venting and  perfecting  new  and  pleasing  perfumes.  The 
pay  of  these  men  runs  up  to  $50  a  week,  and  there  is  no 
overcrowding  of  the  profession. 


15he  Peanut  Industry  at  Norfolk. 

Peanut  culture,  it  may  be  said,  started  almost  by  acci- 
dent. Fifty  years  ago  peanuts  were  grown  only  in  the 
gardens  of  a  few  persons  in  the  Tide-water  counties  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  almost  as  curiosities.  They 
were  intended  for  family  use,  and  but  few  were  grown 
for  that  purpose.  Practically  ■  no  attention  was  paid  to 
their  culture,  and  although  they  were  regarded  as  a 
wholesome  and  delicious  food,  to  be  eaten  by  the  fireside 
during  the  fall  and  winter  evenings,  there  was  no  effort 
to  cultivate  them  beyond  the  occasional  demands  of  the 
family  during  the  entertainments  of  a  social  roast. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  peanut  was  a  result  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  soldiers,  who  were  always  hungry, 
discovered  that  the  peanut  was  an  excellent  food.  They 
found  peanuts  easy  to  prepare,  pungent  to  the  taste, 
and  remarkably  satisfying  to  the  cravings  of  an  empty 
and  importunate  stomach.  They  sought  the  peanuts 
eagerly  and  sounded  their  praise  with  enthusiasm.  They 
had  tried  the  peanut  and  found  that  it  filled  one  of  those 
long-felt  wants  for  which  the  soldier  is  proverbial,  and 
they  were  grateful  to  the  peanut  and  loyal  to  it  even 
after  the  war  was  over. 

Thus  the  culture  of  the  peanut  was  stimulated  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  soldiers  who  had  discovered  its  modest 
virtues  during  the  war  when  they  were  hungry  and  help- 
less. The  peanut  grew  with  little  culture  and  it  required 
but  little  preparation  for  eating.  Just  for  the  drying 
and  the  roasting,  after  it  was  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  the  pea  was  ready — and  so,  too,  was  the  soldier. 
He  remembered  that  when  he  returned  home  after  the 
war  and  when  food  was  difficult  to  provide  without  im- 
plements of  labor;  when  all  the  negro  laborers  of  the 
farm  were  gone  and  it  Was  difficult  to  find  an  old  plow 
to  which  to  attach  the  faithful  old  horse  which  had  been 
used  in  the  cavalry  service  and  was  abandoned,  like  the 
well-worn  army  blanket,  as  worthless  in  times  of  peace, 
the  returned  soldier  assigned  a  large  space  in  the  garden 
to  the  peanut  for  his  own  use.  Then,  as  there  were  a  few 
bushels  more  than  the  family  could  use,  he  found  sale 
for  them,  till  gradually  increasing  the  space  assigned  to 
the  humble  peanut,  he  soon  found  that  he  could  sell  all 
that  he  could  grow,  and  continued  to  increase  the  acre- 
age until  the  peanut  crop  assumed  a  greater  importance 
than  the  corn  and  the  wheat  crops,  and  now  returns  an 
equal  amount  of  profit  with  the  cotton  crop.  It  is 
grown  for  profit.  It  has  displaced  all  the  profit  crops — 
com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes — all  except  the  cotton  crop, 
in  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and 
is  now  a  commercial  crop  of  great  importance. 
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In  Norfolk  the  peanut  factories  were  not  an  accident, 
but  a  demand.  The  peanuts  which  came  here  were  not 
fit  for  the  market.  They  had  to  he  cleaned,  sorted  and 
graded  before  they  could  he  put  on  the  market  profit- 
ably. They  came  from  the  fields  along  with  dirt  and 
vim  s,  and  so  mixed  that  there  was  no  telling  whether  the 
purchaser  was  getting  a  bag  of  pops,  hulls,  earth  and 
vines  or  a  lot  of  edible  nuts  for  his  money.  The  demand 
to  know  what  the  bag  contained  was  the  necessity  for 
starting  the  separate  business  of  cleaning  peanuts  in 
Norfolk,  called  factories,  the  first  one  of  which,  or  at 
least  among  the  first,  was  that  started  in  1876,  by  K.  B. 
Elliott,  with  one  table,  in  Water  street,  where  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company  has  its  office  now.  That 
was  a  small  beginning  for  one  of  the  many  men  who 
have  made  fortunes  in  the  peanut  business.  In  twenty- 
five  years  after  that  start  with  one  table,  Mr.  Elliott 
retired  from  the  business  with  a  fortune.  Meantime 
that  factory  was  increased  in  size  as  the  quantity  of  pea-' 
nuts  received  bere  increased,  and  the  trade  grew  with 
the  addition  of  other  factories  till  Norfolk  became  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world  for  peanuts;  and  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years  there  was  a  great  amount  of  capital  used 
in  the  business  of  buying  and  cleaning  peanuts  for  the 
market,  amounting  now  to  $2,000,000  annually,  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  operations  of  the  var- 
ious dealers  and  factories.  One  of  the  largest  dealers 
has  a  credit  of  $50,000  each,  at  two  of  the  banks,  which 
he  uses  in  addition  to  his  own  private  capital  and  facil- 
ities, for  luiying  the  nuts  in  the  fall  and  winter  for  the 
employment  of  the  factories  and  the  demands  of  trade. 

Among  the  men  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  early 
years  of  the,  peanut  business,  and  first  then  as  he  is  first 
now.  was  P.  D.'Gwaltney,  of  Smithfield,  Va,,  who  either 
stored  large  rpiantities  of  peanuts  here  to  await  the  de- 
mands of  the  trade  or  had  an  interest  in  the  various 
factoru  s  here.  He  and  the  firms  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  always  received  and  shipped  peanuts  here. 
Then  there  were  B.  F.  Walters.  J.  H.  Cutchens,  B.  H. 
Vellines  and  W.  B.  Bussell.  Some  of  the  older  firms 
were  the  Norfolk  Storage  Co,  the  Old  Dominion  Peanut 
Co..  the  Boper  Storage  Co.,  Walters  &  Cutchens.  and  the 
Gwaltncy-Bunkley  Peanut  Co.  Others  came  in  from 
time  to  time  till  Norfolk  became  the  center  of  the  trade, 
and  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  and  the  factories  for  clean- 
ing the  nuts  were  segregated  here. 

About  the  time  the  peanut  cleaning  factories  were 
started  here,  or  in  1876,  Mr.  P.  D.  Cwaltney  established 
a  line  of  schooners  to  bring  the  nuts  from  Smithfield 
and  the  adjacent  country  to  market  here.  The  traffic 
and  importance  of  the  line  became  so  great  that  it  was 
bought  by  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  and 
there  is  a  line  of  steamboats  plying  there  twice  a  day. 
the  chief  business  of  which  is  the  peanut  traffic  of  the 
fiwnltnev-Bunkley    Co.    factories.      During   the   peanut 


season,  which  is  about  ten  months  of  the  year,  these 
boats  are  laden  with  an  average  of  1,500  bags  of  peanuts 
either  going  or  coming.  There  are  other  large  dealers 
here  now,  and  the  indications  are  that  more  are  com- 
ing, because  the  business  has  been  profitable  for  several 
years  and  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  have  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  wealth. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  600,000  and  750,000  bags 
of  peanuts  are  cleaned  here  every  year,  and  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  country  is  marketed 
here.  The  railways  bring  a  great  proportion  of  the  crop 
to  the  market  here,  and  the  nearby  cities,  where  there 
are  factories,  send  here  to  buy  the  supply  they  need  for 
the  yearly  output.  That  is,  about  2,000,000  bags  of 
peanuts  represent  the  whole  business  of  the  peanut  traffic 
of  Norfolk. — T.  S.,  in  American  Nut  Journal. 


Eye  Soa.p. 

The  endeavor  to  produce  a  perfectly  neutral  soap  for 
ophthalmic  use  that  will  not  give  rise  to  the  pain  that 
even  superfatted  soaps  induce  when  introduced  into  the 
eye — the  irritation  often  lasting  for  hours — has  stimu- 
lated P.  van  der  Wielen  to  make  a  thorough  study  qf  the 
question.  The  extent  to  which  dissociation  of  a  soap 
occurs  when  largely  diluted  with  water  (whether  there 
lie  an  excess  of  fatty  acid  over  alkali  or  not),  renders 
the  problem  extremely  difficult.  A  soap  which  in  alco- 
holic solution  is  quite  neutral  or  even  acid,  and,  there- 
fore, can  contain  no  free  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate,  will 
react  alkaline  when  dissolved  in  water.  This  alkalin- 
ity is  greater  when  the  fatty  acids  are  of  high  molecu- 
lar weight  than  when .  the  molecular  equivalent  has  a 
lower  value.  After  trials  with  various  fatty  materials, 
the  author  finally  selects  cocoanut  oil,  i.  e.,  the  fat  from 
the  kernels  of  Cocos  nucifera  and  C.  bidyracea  as  being 
the  most  suitable,  because  it  has  a  very  high  saponifica- 
tion value  :  in  other  words,  the  average  molecular  weight 
of  its  fatty  acids  is  low.  By  preparing  a  cocoanut  oil 
soap  highly  superfatted,  he  has  succeeded,  in  reducing 
the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  aqueous  solution  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  irri- 
tant action  upon  the  eye  to  a  minimum.  His  process 
is  as  follows:  60  gnus,  cocoanut  fat  are  mixed  with  36.7 
grms.  of  50  per  cent,  caustic  potash  (specific  gravity 
1.539),  and  let  stand  21  hours;  it  is  then  warmed  until 
completely  soluble  in  water.  To  the  warm  mass  70 
grms.  of  glycerin  are  added,  the  heating  being  contin- 
ued until  homogeneity  is  attained ;  60  grms.  of  the  free 
fatty  acids  from  cocoanut  fat  are  then  stirred  in  and 
the  whole  warmed  until  one-half  grm.  of  the  mixture, 
dissolved  in  20  cc.  water  (the  resulting  solution  is  not 
clear)  no  longer  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with  phenol- 
phthalein  at  15°C.  This  soap,  which  being  very  hygro- 
scopic, should  be  kept  in  closed  vessels,  exhibits  no  alka- 
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Unity  even  in  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  although 
on  further  dilution  a  light  violet  color  with  phenolph- 
thalein  appears.  When  introduced  into  the  eye  a  mom- 
entary smarting  only  is  occasioned.  Either  alone  or 
when  incorporated  with  medicaments  it  will  doubtless 
also  prove  of  value  in"  dermatological  practice;  being, 
however,  especially  designed  for  ophthalmic  use,  the 
author  terms  the  preparation  Sapo  ophthalmicus  neu- 
tralis,  or  shortly  "Sapophthalum."  His  recipe  for  an 
eye  water  is : 

"Sapophthali"   12.5  grms. 

Solve  in 

Aquae  . 87.5  grms. 

Aq.  ros 300.0  grms. 

Alcoh.  dil 100.0'  grais. 


From  Stork  to  Undertaker. 

The  stork  disappears,  and  we  look  into  the  cradle  and 
behold  a  male  child.  After  running  the  gauntlet  of 
measlesj  mumps,  and  chicken  pox  he  enters  school.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  is  a  red-headed,  freckle-faced  boy,  and 
the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.  At  twelve  he  is  an  ap- 
prentice in  a  printing  office.  At  eighteen  he  has  acquired 
two  cases  of  long  primer  and  an  army  press,  and  is  the 
editor  of  a  country  newspaper.  At  twenty  he  is  mar- 
ried. At  thirty  he  is  bald-headed,  stoop-shouldered  and 
the  father  of  a  large  family.  At  thirty-five  he  is  a 
corpse  in  a  cheap  pine  coffin,  and  has  500  delinquent 
subscribers  file  past  his  bier  for  the  last  look,  they  are 
heard  to  say:  "He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  he  couldn't 
save  his  money." — Lockwood  (Mo.)  Times. 


Rules  For  Preparing  Boiler 
For  Inspection. 

Haul  fires  and  all  ashes  from  furnace  and  ash-pits. 

If  time  will  permit,  allow  boiler  and  settings  to  cool 
gradually  until  there  is  no  steam  pressure,  then  allow 
water  to  run  out  of  boilers.  It  is  best  that  steam  pres- 
sure should  not  exceed  ten  pounds  if  used  to  blow  water 
out. 

Inside  of  boiler  should  be  washed  through  man-holes 
and  hand-holes  by  hose  service  and  dried  with  wiping. 

Keep  safety  valve  and  gauge-cocks  open. 

Take  off  man-hole  and  hand-hole  plates  as  soon  .as 
possible  after  steam  is  out  of  boiler,  so  that  the  boiler 
may  cool  sufficiently  for  examination;  also  keep  all  doors 
shut  about  boilers  and  settings,  except  the  furnace  and 
ash-pit  doors.  Keep  dampers  open  in  pipes  and  chim- 
neys. 

Have  all  ashes  removed  from  under  boilers  and  have 
fire  surfaces  and  heads  swept  clean. 

Have  spare  packing  ready  for  use  on  man-hole  and 
hand-hole  plates  if  the  old  packing  is  made  useless  in 


taking  off  or  is  burned.  The  boiler  attendant  must  take 
off  and  replace  these  plates. 

Keep  all  the  windows  and  doors  to  boiler  room  open 
after  the  fires  are  hauled  so  that  boilers  and  settings 
may  cool  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  inside  and  outside  of  the  boiler  should  be  allowed 
to  cool  at  the  same  time,  thus  equalizing  the  process  of 
contraction. — Practical  Engineer. 


Sensation  of  Inodorousness. 

Absolutely  inodorous  surroundings  are  in  Zwaarde- 
maker's  opinion,  Idee  an  absolutely  dark  and  noiseless 
space,  of  rare  occurrence,  as  almost  every  substance  pos- 
sesses its  specific  odor.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  usually 
perceive  it,  depends  apart  from  our  carelessness,  upon 
the  ventilation  which  enfeebles  the  odor,  and,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  produces  transitions.  If,  therefore,  we 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sensation  of  in- 
odorousness we  have  generally  to  resort  to  an  intention- 
ally produced  state  of  inodorousness.  The  most  suitable 
arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  a  glass  case  of  40  cc. 
capacity  with  an  opening  for  the  nose.  If  this  case  is 
carefully  freed  from,,  adhering  odors,  the  air  contained 
in  it  will  be  found  nearly  odorless. 

A  different  kind  of  inodorousness  which  is  more  often 
realized,  consists  of  the  composition  of  odors  which  sup- 
plant each  other.  A  complete  compensation,  however, 
occurs  only  in  the  case  of  very  faint  odors,  while  power- 
ful excitants  enter  into  a  contest  with  one  another.  A 
difference  between  the  sensation  of  this  apparent  inodor- 
ousness and  the  actual  one  does  not  exist.  Zwaarde- 
maker  also  considers  a  third  kind  of  inodorousness  pos- 
sible. Concentrated  solutions  of  many  odorous  sub- 
stances, as  compared  with  dilute  ones,  have  a  remark- 
ably faint  odor.  On  repeated  observation  it  becomes 
more  and  more  faint,  and  finally  disappears  almost  com- 
pletely. It  is  not  improbable  that  this  kind  of  inodor- 
ousness also  occurs  in  nature.  In  the  summer,  for  in- 
stance, the  terpene  odor  of  a  fir-wood  is  not  so  striking 
in  the  wood  itself  as  when  such  a  wood  is  passed  on  an 
open  road  and  the  wind  wafts  the  odor  toward  one. 

So  far  we  have  only  discussed  the  question  of  inodor- 
ousness in  spaces,  or  of  the  air  in  th.e  open.  There  is, 
however,  also  a  condition  of  inodorousness  of  bodies.  A 
body  is  usually  understood  to  be  inodorous,  if  no  mole- 
cules at  all.  or  only  an  infinitesimal  number,  become  de- 
tached from  the  body  of  evaporation.  A  glass  or  plati- 
num vessel  is  for  this  reason -practically  odorless.  H. 
Erdmann,  however,  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion 
on  the  strength  of  his  observations  respecting  the  be- 
havior of  odorous  substances  toward  liquid  air.  Hanny 
and  Horgarths  have  demonstrated  that  the  capability  of 
dissolving,  which  liquids  possess  toward  non-volatile 
bodies,  or  toward  such  which  only  volatilize  with  diffi- 
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culty,  is  also  found  in  gases.  Starting  from  this  idea, 
Erdmann  examined  liquid  air  as  a  solvent,  and  found 
that  three  well-known  odorous  substances,  citral,  rose 
oil,  and  ionone,  show  a  remarkably  strong  solubility  in 
liquid  air,  a  characteristic  property  of  odorous  sub- 
stances. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  accepted  that  the  mole- 
cules which  volatilize  or  dissolve  in  the  air,  belong  to 
the  bodies  which  chiefly  build  up  the  respective  sub- 
stances. In  many  cases  occurring  in  nature  this  is  not 
so ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  resin  or  a  wax,  in  which 
the  odorous  particles  only  represent  a  small  portion. 
From  Erdmann 's  point  of  view  the  separation  of  odorous 
molecules  is  there  simply  a  transition  from  one  solvent 
into  another  (Schimmel's  Eeport). 


Soap  Tree  of  Algeria.. 

(From  United  States  Consul  Kidder,  Algiers,  Algeria.) 
The  Sapindus  utilis  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
indigenous  in  Algeria.  It  was  introduced  into  the  col- 
ony in  1845  under  the  name  of  Sapindus  indieus,  and 
in  1859  a  number  of  young  plants  in  Algeria  wTere  al- 
ready offered  for  sale.  In  1869  the  catalogue  of  the 
Jardin  d'Essai  of  Algiers  gives  the  name  of  another 
species  as  Sapindus  emarginatus,  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  Central  America.  Both  these  names  were  erroneous. 
The  soap  tree  in  Algeria  differs  widely  from  both  of 
these  species.  It  appears  to  be  a  hybrid,  and  has  charac- 
teristics quite  different  from  those  of  any  of  the  known 
varieties  coming  from  India,  Japan,  China,  and  Central 
America,  and  it  is  superior  to  all  in  general  usefulness. 
For  this  reason  Doctor  Trabut,  director  of  the  botanical 
services  of  the  general  government  of  Algeria,  suggested 
the  name  of  Sapindus  utilis,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  Sapindus  utilis  is  a  large  tree  with  a  smooth, 
straight  trunk.  The  plants  reach  to  about  10  feet  in 
height  in  the  first  two  years,  and  begin  to  bear  in  six 
years,  but  the  fruit  production  increases  largely  as  the 
tree  becomes  older.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female  or 
hermaphrodite.  The  berry  is  round  in  appearance,  but 
with  a  distinct  keel  like  that  of  a  walnut  encircling  it. 
It  is,  when  fresh,  smooth,  shiny  and  fleshy.  When  dried 
it  is  tough,  gummy  and  translucid ;  the  color  varies  from 
yellowish  green  to  brown.  In  size  it  varies  from  about 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Dried,  it  weighs 
from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  seeds 
form  about  a  third  of  the  total  weight.  The  tree  when 
fully  grown  is  from  40  to  50  feet  tall,  and  produces  200 
pounds  of  fruit  annually. 

.  Several  varieties  produced  from  seed  have  given  poor 
results.  The  only  practical  method  of  reproduction  is 
from  cuttings.  These  cuttings  should  be  planted  in 
February  in  Algeria,  and  countries  with  similiar  climate. 
They  must  be  copiously  watered  during  the  summer. 


So  far  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  Algeria  has  been 
confined  to  the  low-lying  lands  near  the  coast  (the 
orange  belt),  but  it  is  believed  that  it  would  endure  a 
more  severe  climate.  The  only  large  plantation  of  these 
trees  is  that  of  M.  Bertrand  at  his  property  of  Boukan- 
doura,  about  18  miles  from  Algiers,  covering  some  150 
acres;  but  there  are  many  small  plantations,  and  re- 
cently the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  being  largely  under- 
taken. 

There  are  no  important  manufactures  of  soap-tree 
products  in  Algeria.  The  entire  product  of  the  planta- 
tion referred  to  above  went  last  year  to  Germany.  A 
good  deal  of  the  fruit  is  employed  in  its  natural  state, 
and  many  chemists  produce  specialties  from  it,  such  as 
"saponine,"  an  excellent  washing  powder,  "sapindine," 
a  reputed  hair  wash,  and  many  other  articles  for  toilet 
purposes.  Panama  wood,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
Europe  for  washing,  contains  on  an  average  about  8 
per  cent,  of  saponine,  while  the  dried  fruit  of  the  soap 
tree  contains  fully  28  per  cent.  When  freight  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  difference  can  be  easily  esti- 
mated. 

The  wood  of  the  soap  tree  is  also  valuable.  It  is  fine 
grained,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
furniture.  The  seed  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fine  oil.  It  seems  that  the  cultivation  of  this  tree 
might  be  remunerative  in  California  and  in  our  South- 
ern States. 


Bribery  of  Employes. 

( Continued. ) 

UNDERHAND  COMPETITION. 

(By  Dr.  E.  Chambon.) 
About  three  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Frank- 
fort magazine  Das  freie  Wort,  a  very  interesting  article, 
It  treated  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  business  depres- 
sion existing  at  that  time,  and  gave  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  whose  existence  in  larger  circles  nothing  was  known, 
but  by  interested  parties  a  great  deal,  the  underhand 
machinations  in  connection  with  buying  and  selling,  or, 
to  call  it  by  its  right  name,  bribery  in  many  forms  prac- 
ticed by  salesmen  in  order  to  displace  or  exclude  com- 
petition, and  which  the  person  negotiating  the  purchase 
accepts.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  conditions  al- 
luded to  are  one  of  the  causes,  or  whether  the  result  of 
industrial  depression.  The  item  attracted  attention,  and 
after  some  time  there  appeared  in  the  same  magazine  a 
second  article  which,  without  further  digression,  spoke 
of  the  "systematic  corruption  practiced  by  employes  in 
many  branches  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders.  The 
Berlin  Abendpost,  of  Sept.  27,  1902,  and  the  Elberfeld 
Zeitung,  of  Sept.  30,  1902,  reproduced  this  article  un- 
der the  well  chosen  headings  "A  Cancer,"  and  "Hand 
Salves,"  and  of  late  the  Leipzig  Farberzeitung  has  taken 
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up  the  matter,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  further  char- 
acterizing the  shameless  proceeding,  quoted  an  ad-  .^rtise- 
ment  which  unmistakably  and  openly  was  addressed  to 
approachable  "employes  of  industrial  establishments/' 
promising  them  considerable  extra  profit. 

Those  who  know  the  conditions  here  complained  of 
are  only  too  intimately  acquainted  with  this  evil,  and  the 
fearful  proportions  it  has  already  attained,  and  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  when  something  must  be  done,  and 
be  done  quickly. 

Let  us  try,  as  a  beginning,  to  trace  the  inception  and 
course  of  this  disagreeable  phenomenon. 

As  long  as  the  manufacturer  himself,  or  the  respon- 
sible manager  of  an  industrial  establishment  does  the 
purchasing  or  controls  it,  such  bribery  is  without  pur- 
pose and  impossible,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  to  the  detriment  of 
the  business,  i.  e.,  the  owner,  whether  he  be  a  single  in- 
dividual or  a  corporation.  Such  a  thorough  and,  we 
might  say,  personal  control  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment is  in  most  cases  not  possible — or  it  is  believed  at 
least  that  it  is  not  possible,  to  which  we  will  revert  later 
on.  The  manager's  time  is  otherwise  occupied,  his 
knowledge  of  the  goods  is  insufficient,  his  interests  take 
another  direction,  in  short,  there  may  be  many  reasons 
why  he  delegates  the  purchasing  of  supplies  to  another 
person,  or  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  appar- 
ently experienced  and  impartial  advice  of  such  a  person 
when  making  purchases.  Here  now  the  underhand  and 
sordid  competition  tries  to  enter  in  all  possible  forms, 
and  that  too  often  with  greatest  success.  Between  the 
seller  and  the  purchaser  a  third  individual  is' introduced, 
to  whom,  under  all  circumstances,  his  own  profit  stands 
higher  than  that  of  the  business,  and  who  in  the  secur- 
ing of  such  profit  at  last  forgets  everything — duty,  self- 
respect,  honor.  In  the  beginning  this  middleman  accepts 
the  skillfully  offered  bribes  'very  reluctantly ;  soon,  how- 
ever, the  trade  assumes  regular  proportions,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  business  interests,  he  puts  his  influence  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  the  bribing  person.  The  natural 
consequence  is  that  the  contractor,  who  now  has  the 
purchasing  agent  completely  in  his  hands,  has  eliminated 
all  competition,  and  can  furnish  his  supplies  as  suits 
him  best,  or,  in  other  words,  as  much  below  the  quality 
desired  as  he  dares  without  courting  immediate  detec- 
tion. The  forms  of  this  influence  and  bribery  are  re- 
markably manifold,  and  a  skillful  representative  or 
agent  has  soon  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  individuals 
to  know  with  certainty  how  to  act  toward  the  persons 
whose  influence  he  must  have.  Prom  the  offered  cigar 
and  the  breakfast  with  wine  to  the  direct  payment  in 
cash,  from  the  Christmas  present  and  the  fulfilling  of 
"quite  accidentally"  expressed  wishes  to  intentional 
losses  in  card  games  or  in  proposed  bets — everything  has 


been  clone.    As  Kohler  says:  "A  Proteus  who  assumes  a 
thousand  forms,  but  avoids  those  legally  prohibited." 

The  injury  done  is  in  several  respects  considerable, 
so  great  in  fact  that  the  decent  interested  factors  various- 
ly occupied  in  industry  and  commerce  must  be  sternly 
resolved  to  destroy  this  ever  increasing  evil,  root  and 
branch,  which  works  to  such  disadvantage  to  single  in- 
dividuals, and  undermines  the  reputation  and  respect  of 
entire  professions.  The  first  and  immediate  injury  is 
sustained  by  the  purchaser  or  consumer,  who  through  the 
purchases  thus  influenced  suffers  a  loss  exactly  cal- 
culable in  mone}r,  since  it  is  clear  that  not  only  the  costs 
of  the  bribery  are  borne  by  him,  and  not  by  the  con- 
tractor, but  also  that  he  only  receives  such  supplies  as 
the  contractor  is  willing  to  give,  and  not  such  quality 
of  goods  as  he  demands  as  purchaser  and  which  are 
profitable  to  him.  When  E.  Stephan*  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  actual  fraud,  demands  the  citation  of  de- 
ceiving statements,  the  erroneous  impression  thereby  pro- 
duced, and  the  consequent  spoliation  of  the  property  of 
a  certain  person,  so  are  all  these  premises  in  the  actions 
of  bribery  fulfilled,  the  primary  connection  between  im- 
position and  injury  is  given;  the  owner  of  the  business 
as  consumer  is  given  to  understand  by  his  purchasing 
agent  that  he  receives  full  viilr.z  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  by  this  he  is  erroneously  impressed  that  the  pur- 
chase is  a  profitable  one,  and  as  a  further  consequence 
follows  the  loss  entailed  through  the  unprofitable  pur- 
chase of  lower  grade  goods.  Another  indirect  injury  he 
suffers  in  that  the  bribed  purchasing  agent  or  employe 
consulted  as  to  his  practical  judgment  mu-;t  see  to  it 
that  any  competition  is  excluded,  through  which  the 
business  loses  the  knowledge  of  the  goods  in  the  market 
and  the  profitable  utilization  of  progressive  ideas..  The 
second  considerable  injury  is  a  perceptible  repression  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  undermining  of  good 
faith  in  business  relations.  What  are  decent  firms  com- 
pelled to  do  who  peremptorily  dismiss  such  unclean  ma- 
chinations, or  let  us  state  it  openly,  fraudulent  actions, 
and  who  demand  from  their  representatives  as  a  duty 
an  absolutely  straight  and  loyal  conduct?  They  know 
quite  well  that  they  will  have  no  business  relations  with 
a  number  of  consumers,  if  they  do  not  walk  devious 
ways,  like  their  competitors.  However,  the  business 
man  cannot  and  must  not  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  vocation  and  the  expansion  of  his  business ; 
he  must  seek  to  enlarge  the  number  of  his  consumers, 
open  a  market  for  new  goods ;  his  engineers  and  tech- 
nical men  must  introduce  new  inventions,  helping  there- 
by simultaneously  his  own  business,  that  of  his  business 
friend,  and  the  industry  of  his  country  in  general.  What 
now  shall  he  do  when  he  finds  himself  thwarted  every- 
where when  his  correct  and  honorable  exertions  are 
checkmated  and   crossed  by  influences,   the  nature  of 
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which  he  very  well  knows,  but  against  which  he  is  power- 
less to  proceed?  Shall  he  also  steal  silver  spoons  as 
others  do?  We  promised  not  to.  Shall  he  also  lay  more 
stress  upon  the  "amiable"  relations  with  this  purchasing 
agent  or  that  superintendent;  shall  he  take  notice  of  who 
among  his  customers  likes  wine,  or  desires  a  gold  watch  ? 
How  shall  lie  act  in  this  dilemma  between  honor  and 
duty?  Will  not  at  last  every  man  consider  the  other  a 
scoundrel,  because  he  is  either  one  himself,  or  must  con- 
sider the  other  such' until  he  has  proof  to  the  contrary. 
'To  what  conditions  in  all  walks  of  life  this  must  event- 
ually lead — and  partly  has  already  led — everybody  whom 
it  concerns  may  answer  for  himself !  The  third — last 
but  not  least — consequence  of  the  herewith  stated  griev- 
ous moral  affliction  is  the  far-reaching  civil  injury  of 
many  honorable  pursuits,  i.  e.,  of  the  mercantile  and 
technical  assistants,  commercial  employes,  agents,  etc. 
The  decent  and  conscientious  part  among  them  suffers 
from  the  increasing  disrespect  gradually  spreading  from 
a  part  to  the  whole,  from  the  single  crooked  individual 
to  the  entire  profession.  In  the  interest  alone  of  these 
men  who  make  their  way  through  life  by  honorable 
activity,  whose  dutiful  co-operation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  nation's  well  being — in  the 
interests  of  this  great  number  of  men  alone,  I  say,  it  is 
due  that  quick  and  perfect  remedies  should  be  demanded. 
Heretofore  we  have  concerned  ourselves  mainly  with 
the  persons  bribed,  and  the  injury  wrought  by  them; 
our  argument,  however,  would  lack  its  better  half  if  we 
did  not  also  consider  more  closely  those  persons  who 
are  the  real  active  cause,  in  that  they  originate  the  brib- 
ery in  one  way  or  another,  leading  thereby  first  to  illegal 
compliance,  later  on  to  open  fraud.  It  is  the  directors 
and  managers  of  large  and  small  firms  themselves  who 
directly  or  indirectly  give  confidential  instructions  to 
their  representatives  to  act  as  they  see  fit,  or  through 
secret  funds,  the  use  of  which  is  left  to  their  agents' 
discretion  without  an  accounting  being  demanded,  or 
through  invitations,  favors  or  presents,  address  them- 
selves to  the  persons  interested  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sure  of  getting  their  support  at  the  proper  place?  Or 
have  they  no  knowledge  of  this,  and  is  it  the  representa- 
tive, the  traveling  salesman,  who  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  overreach  his  rights,,  of  course,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, and  only  from  a  false  sense  of  business  ardor — 
and  must  then  be  disavowed — however,  only  in  case  it 
becomes  public,  otherwise  not?  To  all  whom  it  may 
■concern :  We  should  like  to  know  those  business  man- 
agers or  business  directors  who  could  not,  through  ener- 
getic steps  taken  with  true  intentions,  immediately  abol- 
ish the  evil,  root  and  branch.  Woe  be  to  the  employe  or 
official  or  whatever  station  he  may  be,  who  takes  the 
liberty,  without  being  sure  of  his  firm's  approbation  in 


one  way  or  another,  to  trespass  the  limits  of  commercial 
decency  and  honorableness.  The  bribing  person  who 
misleads  others  to  disregard  their  plain  duty  and  to 
commit  fraud  is  the  greater  and  more  criminal  offender. 
From  a  moral  point  of  view  is  may  be  the  same  whether 
one  steals  or  induces  another  to  steal,  but  considered 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  we  can,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  if  not  entirely  excuse,  then  at  least  find 
an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  former — thoughtless- 
ness, need,  lack  of  character,  inexperience,  and  what  else 
may  have  entered  into  the  case ;  but  for  the  bribing  per- 
son, who,  from  selfishness  and  greed,  defrauds  and 
morally  ruins  others,  there  are  not  even  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances !  Don't  come  to  us  with  the  excuse  of  cus- 
tomary business  practices,  with  the  habitual  meeting  of 
parties  half  way — greasing  and  bribing  sail  under  all 
possible  colors !  Very  useful  and  commendable  indeed 
is  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  between  business 
friends,  but  these  relations  should  only  be  upheld  with 
strictest  loyal  regard  to  the  mutual  business  interests. 
Here,  however,  we  speak  about  quite  a  different  thing, 
which  has  not  the  least  connection  with  conservative  and 
honorable  business  relations,  neither  will  it  ever  exist 
between  respectable  people. 

This  evil,  this  corruption,  in  industry  and  commerce, 
has  grown,  indeed,  and  has  attained  greater  proportions 
than  the  uninitiated  imagine;  it  has  shaken  and  under- 
mined the  ideas  of  morality,  duty,  honorableness  and 
has  already  wrought  great  harm,  which  will  be  incalcul- 
able if  an  effort  is  not  made  soon  to  stop  it.  The  extent 
of  the  mischief  and  the  danger  of  the  threatening  injury 
is  very  difficult  rightly  to  estimate  in  figures  or  estab- 
lish by  facts.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  to 
the  greatest  interests  of  these  disreputable  elements  to 
withdraw  their  corrupting  methods  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  public  gaze,'  and  the  individual  injured  often 
rather  prefers  to  settle  the  affair  quietly.  Others  again 
remain  silent,  as  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  legal 
aid  to  energetically  combat  this  form  of  improper  com- 
petition. The  better  informed  circles  consider  the  ex- 
tension and  power  of  the  parties  interested  so  great  that 
the  single  individual,  and  be  it  the  largest  and  most 
influential  firm,  is  powerless  against  it.  Of  late  these 
unbearable  conditions  have  come  into  further  promi- 
nence through  a  most  remarkable  and  unprecedented  in- 
cident, which,  as  a  symptom,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Porst,  I.  L., 
being  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  positive 
remedy,  and  perceiving  rightly  that  only  united  action 
has  any  possibility  of  success,  has  resolved  to  protect 
itself  in  that  it  compels  the  firms  selling  to  its  members 
to  obligate  themselves  in  writing  not  to  give  presents  or 
considerations  of  any  kind  to  the  purchasing  employes 
of  its  firms. 
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Their  circular  letter  reads :  "We  have  proofs  that  im- 
mense sums  are  secretly  paid  to  employes,  through  which 
practice  our  industry  is  greatly  injured.  It  is  clear  that 
contractors  calculate  the  moneys  paid  for  bribes,  after 
these  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  as  a  part  of  their 
expenses,  and  that  we,  the  purchasers,  have  to  pay  more 
for  our  goods."  The  Industrial  Society  in  Werdau,  I.  S., 
have  resolved  upon  a  similar  course  after  the  bribing  of 
employes  came  accidentally  to  light  in  a  lawsuit  in 
Zwickau.*  Also  the  Aachen  Manufacturers'  Association 
has  taken  a  decided  stand  in  this  question. 

All  interested  parties  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  it 
cannot  continue  any  longer  in  this  way.  It  will  not 
improve  itself;  it  becomes  worse.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ? 

About  the  course  to  be  pursued  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  consists  in  self-redress  and  redress  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  first  at  least  should  not  be  left  untried,  al- 
though, according  to  the  experience  already  gained  we 
cannot  promise  ourselves  much  success  from  the  same; 
the  other  is  absolutely  necessary  and  cannot  be  denied 
by  the  legislature.  Both  together,  the  former  more  than 
the  latter  will  not  momentarily  suppress  the  evil,  but 
limiting  it  in  the  beginning,  it  will  at  last  reduce  it  to 
that  minimum  state  in  which,  like  the  lower  instincts  in 
man,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  still  continues  secretly. 

One  means  of  self-help  is  the  organization  of  societies 
which  mutually  declare  themselves,  and  demand  binding 
promises  in  writing  from  their  contractors  under  threat 
of  suitable  united  action  against  them.  This  has  been 
already  pointed  out  in  Das  freie  Wort  (Frankfurt,  Sept. 
20,  1902),  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Forst 
has  made  a  beginning  which  cannot  be  too  often  recom- 
mended as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

The  consideration  of  a  further  means,  which  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  we  here  prologue 
with  the  good  old  proverb :  "The  eye  of  the  Lord  fattens 
the  cattle."  It  is  said,  in  many  cases  the  manager — 
taken  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  it  need  not  just 
be  the  owner  of  the  business  or  a  director — cannot  him- 
self watch  over  the  purchases  or  contract  them.  Why 
should  not  this  be  possible?  The  proof  to  the  contrary 
has  been  furnished.  With  a  number  of  quite  large  and 
even  very  large  firms  it  is  simply  impossible  to  negotiate 
a  sale  except  on  the  most  equitable  basis.  No  subordi- 
nate or  secondary  employe  may  have  his  say,  or  is  asked 
for  his  opinion.  Only  technically  schooled  and  more  re- 
sponsible employes,  superintendents  of  departments,  if 
not  the  technical  chief  himself,  may  examine  and  con- 
clude contracts.  Bribery  is  then  altogether  impossible. 
Those  managers  who  have  as  yet  no  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  branch  must  acquire  it;  in  their  own  interest 
they  -must  gain  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  in 


order  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  doubtful  and  uncertain  elements.  What 
becomes  of  the  business  man  who  cannot  for  himself 
form  an  opinion,  but  always  needs  others  who  must  tell 
him  what  to  do  ?  We  know  merchants  who  have  become 
experts  in  technical  questions,  whom  no  technically  edu- 
cated man  could  mislead  about  the  use  of  a  material  or 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  manufacturing.  Here  much 
can  be  done.  Of  course,  it  is  much  more  convenient  not 
to  exert  one's  self,  and  let  others  think  for  one.  Do  take 
pains.  If  you .  absolutely  need  other  persons,  follow 
them  up  continually,  and  become  expert,  so  that  you  are 
able  at  all  times  to  control  your  employes.  Trust  no 
one  in  your  business  but  yourself — nowhere  is  the  indo- 
lent dependence  upon  others  more  out  of  place  than  here 
— always  form  your  own  judgment !  All  things  are  pos- 
sible to  him  who  wills,  always  thinking  of  the  proverb 
"The  eye  of  the  Lord  fattens  the  cattle." 

In  all  articles  named  in  the  beginning,,  it  is  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  so  far  existing  laws  are  not  suffi- 
cient, strongly  and  successfully  to  take  hold  of  the  dan- 
■gerous  nuisance.  We  join  this  movement  most  heartily; 
in  the  effort  to  urge  the  interested  parties  and  more  in- 
fluential circles  to  energetic  action  in  this  direction  lies 
the  climax  of  our  article. 

The  law  first  to  be  considered,  the  extension  of  which 
could  be  thought  of  as  a  beginning,  is  the  one  for  the 
suppression  of  underhand  competition,  enacted  May  27, 
1896.  For  such  a  one  and  that  one  of  the  most  danger- 
our  kind,  is  the  subject  hereof.  Stephan  says :  "Under- 
hand competition  is  that  solicitation  undertaken  for  the 
business  of  another  person,  which  disregards  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  equity.  However  justified  *  *  * 
may  be  the  endeavor  *  *  *  to  increase  one's  busi- 
ness through  supplying  of  better  goods  and  better  work, 
as  long  as  this  is  done  with  honest  means,  so  condemn- 
able  appears  such  action  when  it  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  right  and  equity.  For  then  arises  a  grave  danger  not 
to  be  underestimated  not  only  for  the  single  individuals 
injured,  but  also  for  the  general  public,  and  even  the 
nation,  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  everybody  sternly 
to  combat  and  if  possible  to  suppress  altogether." 

The  wording  of  the  statute,  however,  offers  hardly  a 
really  useful  weapon.  Possibly  paragraphs  8  and  10, 
which  deal  with  the  betrayal  of  business  secrets,  respec- 
tively with  the  persuasion  thereto,  might  be  considered 
under  certain  conditions,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  pub- 
lished by  the  Elberfeld  Zeitung,  Sept.  30,  1902,  in  which 
the  point  in  question  was  the  ascertaining  through  brib- 
ery of  the  lowest  bids  submitted  for  certain  contract 
work.  However,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  nothing 
can  be  clone  with  the  existing  statutes,  and  the  necessity 
of  new  penal  laws,  which  will  apply  directly  to  bribing 
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in  every  form,  is  obvious.  It  is  said  of  the  German  that 
as  soon  as  he  is  uncomfortable,  he  calls  for  the  police 
and  the  state;  in  this  case  it  isnot  the  Germans,  but  the 
Englishmen  and  the  Americans,  with  whom  generally 
one  presupposes  some  understanding  for  practical  neces- 
sities. For  Ave  must  not  he  under  the  impression  that 
this  corruption  flourishes  only  in  Germany;  every  com- 
mercial and  industrial  country  has  its  full  measure. 
Before  the  British  Parliament  there  is  a  bill,  edited  by 
prominent  jurists,  entitled :  "Statute  for  the  Better  Pre- 
vention of  Bribery";  and  also  in  Ehode  Island,  one  of 
(he  American  States,  a  similar  law  has  been  proposed — 
whereas  in  Massachusetts — a  state  with  highly  developed 
industries — such  a  law  has  already  been  adopted.  The 
necessity  for  such  legal  action  is  apparently  quite  urgent 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States;  everywhere  this 
cancerous  evil  has  become  unbearable,  and  no  form  of 
self-protection  has  been  found  an  efficient  remedy.  Dis- 
cita  moniti ! 

The  subject-matter  of  the  three  statutes,  of  which  the 
English  and  the  American  appeared  word  for  word  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Farberzeitung,  agree  in  the  main 
points.  Special  attention  is  called  to  one  paragraph  in 
the  English  bill : 

"By  a  criminal  procedure  under  this  statute  the  proof 
shall  not  be  admitted  that  a  present  or  a  consideration, 
as  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  is  customary  in  a  trade 
or  occupation." 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  .rigorous  manner  in  which 
th  eEnglish  and  American  jurists  deal  with  this  unclean 
class  of  people;  with  a  similar  law  also  the  German  com- 
mercial world  could  be  quite  satisfied. 

During  the  month  of  July  of  this  year  the  Palatine 
Chamber  of  Commerce  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Ba- 
varian Department  of  the  Interior  in  which,  after  an 
exhaustive  explanation  of  the  situation,  it  recommended 
as  the  only  means  for  the  successful  suppression  of  the 
evil,  the  adoption  of  legal  measures,  according  to  which 
all  bribery  in  the  commercial  world  is  made  liable  to 
criminal  procedure.  It  has  been  intimated  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  induce  other  chambers  of  commerce 
to  take  part  in  this  movement.  This  is  at  last  an  ener- 
getic step  to  remedy  the  evil,  which  we  hope,  in  the  in- 
terest of  German  industry  and  commerce,  will  prove 
completely  and  immediately  successful.  May  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  consider  their  interests  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  framing  of  necessary  statutes, 
and  may  our  jurists  lend  their  assistance  in  this  cause. 
Once  before,  when  underhand  competition  had  to  be 
fought,  industry  and  commerce  received  the  valuable 
assistance  of  an  eminent  jurist,  Mr.  J.  Kohler,  of  Berlin, 
who  proved  to  be  a  very  enlightened  and  successful  cham- 
pion of  their  cause.  Again  the  German  business  world 
stands  in  need  of  a  Kohler ! 


Cocoanut  Oil  To  Make  Gas. 

The  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  has  just  erected  a  new  building,  which 
will  bring  the  scientific  work  of  the  Insular  Government 
practically  under  one  roof.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  housing  the  branches  of  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
pathology,  botany,  entomology,  and  for  preparing  pro- 
phylactic and  curative  serums.  An  ingenious  method 
has  been  employed  for  securing  an  adequate  gas  supply. 
Oriental  coals  are  deficient  in  gas-producing  qualities, 
and  importations  from  Europe  or  America  would  be 
entirely  too  expensive  for  the  purpose ;  and  even  gaso- 
line, as  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  was  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  The  Bureau  therefore  adopted  the 
plan  of  preparing  gas  from  cocoanut  oil.  a  native  pro- 
duct. Strong  cast-iron  retorts  are  brought  to  a  red  heat 
in  furnaces,  and  the  cocoanut  oil  is  then  slowly  fed  into 
them,  thus  producing  a  very  high  quality  of  illuminating 
gas,  free  from  smoke  and  tar." — British  Trade  Journal.. 


It  Pa.ys  To  Advertise. 

A  lady  who  dined  at  a  hotel  found,  on  reaching  home, 
that  her  gold  bag  containing  jewelry  was  missing.  Sup- 
posing she  had  lost  it  at  the  hotel,  she  returned  there 
and  instituted  a  fruitless  search.  She  then  inserted  ad- 
vertisements in  the  "Lost"  columns  of  several  news- 
papers. When  she  regained  her  abode,  the  bag  had 
already  appeared.  It  had  been  there  all  the  time  where 
she  had  dropped  it. 


Na.turak.1  Remedies. 


Feeling  bad? 

Just  sing; 
Soon  be  glad. 

( Sure  thing!) 


Feeling  mad  ? 

Here's  a  cure, 
Smile,  my  lad, 

(Quick!    Sure!; 


Worrying  ? 
Breathe  Deep. 

(dust  the  thing- 
Safe.     Cheap.) 


Cash  all  gone? 

Don't  groan; 
Work,  my  son, 

(Best  Known.) 


Deep  in  love? 

Here's  a  cure : 
Wed  the  dove. 

(Great.     Sure.) 
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PATENTS    ME    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  BIdg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

779,301.  Mill  for  Grinding  Soap.  Charles  E.  Drake, 
Webster,  -  Mass.,  assignor  to  Hon  chin  & 
Huber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LABELS. 

11.722.  Title:     "Familien-Toilette-Seife."     (For  Toi- 
let Soap.)    Gustav  Lohse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

11.723.  Title:       "Lilienmilch-Seife."       (For    Soap.) 
Gustav  Lohse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

11,740.     Title:"    "American   Beauties."      (For   Soap.) 
The  Liberty  Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

11.777.  Title:    "Curatum."     (For  Soap.)     Charles  W. 
Shaw,  Baltimore,  Md. 

11.778.  Title:     "Ulika."     (For  Soap.)     C.  L.  Camp- 
bell, Southington,  Conn. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  colnmn 

Incorporated  in  Ohio :  The  Thomas  Boss  and  Broth- 
ers' Soap  Company,  Columbus,  capital  $21,000,  by 
Christopher  Boss,  James  Boss,  George  Boss,  Mary  J. 
Boss  and  Oliver  E.  Davis. 


E.  S.  Miller,  manufacturer. of.  Goodhair  Soap,  has  had 
printed  several  thousand  calendars  that  are  attracting 
much  favorable  comment.  The  illustration  represents 
a  hunting  scene.  The  familiar  figure  of  a  young  man 
scratching  his  head  is  nailed  to  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
picture,  but  in  the  foreground  is  a  fallen  log,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  an  anxious  dog  and  at  the  other  a  lad 
holding  a  sack.  The  log  is  labelled  "Keeps  the  Hare 
From  Comma;  Out." 


Columbia,  S.  G,  Jan  6.— B.  F.  Taylor,  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  and  B.  W.  Taylor,  have  received  a  commission 
from  the  secretary  of  state  as  incorporators  of  the  Tay- 
lor Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  already  erected 
a  plant  for  the  cotton  seed  soap  business.  The  capital 
stock  is  $100,000. 


Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  12. — The  Cosmo-Buttermilk  soap 
works,  of  this  city,  has  been  transferred  by  the  Burns 
interests,  headed  by  J.  J.  Burns,  the  traction  promoter, 
to  the  Pennsylvania.  Soap  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
a  company  organized  by  C.  F.  Miller,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,250,000. 

The  Goshen  plant  will  be  the  largest  of  the  three 
plants  owned  by  the  company,  one  of  which  is  at  Buf- 
falo, and  the  other  at  Lancaster.  The  estimated  output 


of  the  plant  here  will  be  400  carloads  a  year,  and  $200,- 
000  is  the  purchase  price.  The  bill  of  sale  includes  in 
its  inventory  all  trade-marks  and  formulas, 

J.  J.  Burns  was  an  Elkhart  county  farmer  boy,  of 
Midcllebury  township.  Once  he  secured  the  formula  for 
making  Cosmo-Buttermilk  soap,  and.  started  out  in  a 
small  way  to  do  business  at  Valparaiso,  Inch  While  he 
looked  after  the  business  carefully  the  output  grew 
rapidly.  But  Mr.  Burns  had  a  '"side  line"  in  the  nature 
oi  railroad  building.  He  constructed  a  steam  railway 
from  Goshen  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  but  it  did  not 
prove  a  remunerative  speculation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Soap  company  acquires  the  Cosmo 
works  as  its  western  branch.  At  least  $800,000  will  be 
spent  in  the  works  here  and  the  output  will  not  be  less 
than  40.0  car  loads  of  soap  per  year.  The  Pennsylvania 
company  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded  by  Charles  F.  Miller,  now  a  millionaire,  and 
this  year  will  spend  $225,000  in  advertising.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  Cosmo  plant  by  the  immense  concern  means 
it  will  be  run  to  its  full  capacity  every  day  in  the  year 
and  that  many  families  will  be  brought  to  Goshen. 


James  Good,  of  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  his 
whale  oil  and  disinfecting  soaps,  is  publishing  a  "Pocket 
Manual  of  Plant  Diseases,"  for  the  use  of  florists,  gar- 
deners and  others. 


Incorporated:  Standard  Soap  Co.,  New  York;  soaps 
and  perfumery;  capital,  $12,000.  Incorporators  and 
directors  for  first  year,  H.  W.  Beeeher,  T.  McCarty,  New 
York;  L.  B,  Perrand,  Woodcliff,  N.  J. 


The  Fox  Biver  Soap  Co.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  started 
operations  in  their  new  factory  on  Jan.  3. 


The  United  States  Extracting  &  Befining  Company, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $250,- 
000  capital.  The  directors  are  John  T.  Morse,  Bobert 
C.  Kelsey,  New  York ;  Daniel  E.  Foley,  T.  E.  Fitzger- 
ald and  J.  L.  Mackle,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn.  The  company 
is  to  extract  grease  and  by-products  from  wool  and  other 
sources,  etc. 


AAlieeler  Brothers  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  formed  to  manufacture  soap,  with  $50,000  capital. 
The  president  is  Harvey  C.  Wheeler. 


C.  T.  Perry's  soap  and  candle  factory  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  fire  on  January  6. 
The  building,  machinery  and  products  in  process  of 
manufacture  were  practically  destroyed.  A  good  supply 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  kept  in  separate 
buildings,  were  saved. 

As  to  rebuilding  the  factory,  Mr.  Perry  said  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind.     "I  have  not  gone  far  enough 
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into  tfie  matter  to  know  whether  I  will  rebuild;'*  he  said. 
"I  notice  by  the  Record  we  are  going  to  rebuild.  I  have 
not  seen  a  reporter  for  that  paper,  and  do  not  know 
what  his  plans  arc" 

The  Perry  soap  factory  was  not  only  the  pioneer  in 
its  line  in  the  state,  but  since  its  establishment  in  1888 
four  other  soap  factories  have  been  started,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  in  existence  in  Montana  to-day. 


The  Lehmann  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Par- 
ker sbnrg,  W.  Ya.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,  by 
A.  H.  Clark  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Chening,  Pine  Grove,  Ohio; 
P.  H.  Stewart,  Munday,  Ohio ;  A.  L.  Pettger  and  Luke 
Lehmann,  Logan,  Ohio;  and  E.  II.  Gabriels  and  H.  C. 
Gabriels,  Parkersburg. 

It  had  been  intended  by  the  company  to  lease  the 
Upson  building  for  its  manufacturing  purposes,  but  in- 
stead it  has  now  been  decided  to  buy  a  certain  three- 
story  brick  building  now  being  used  as  a  hotel,  and  re- 
model it  for  the  purpose. 


Peddicord  &  Hess,  Having  discontinued  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  at  Washington  C,  IL,  Ohio,  when  their 
plant  became  the  property  of  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co., 
are  now  o-iying  all  their  attention  to  the  coal  business. 


The  American  Witch  Hazel  Company,  with  offices  at 
£20  Broadway,  and  a  drug  store  at  240  Broadway,  near 
Park  Place,  which  was  organized  in  February,  1903, 
with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  is  in  financial  difficul- 
ties. Deputy  Sheriil:  Murray- last  week  put  a  keeper  in 
the  store  on  two  executions,  aggregating  $205.  Later 
the  same  day  Lesser  Bros,  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
against  the  company  for  the  following  creditors ;  Eugene 
W.  Dunstan,  $70;  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  $676,  and  Orlando 
H.  Jadwin,  $"211,  all  for  drugs  sold  to  the  company.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  company  is  insolvent,  suffered  the 
Whiting  Paper  Company  to  obtain  preference  by  judg- 
ment, paid  $1,000  to  former  officers  of  the  company  and 
paid  $100  to  F.  Huhn.  Judge  Holt  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  appointed  Ferdinand  A.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  receiver 
of  the  assets. 


The  Beaumont  Soap  Company,  of  Mayfield,  Ky..  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $70,000  to  $130,000. 


The  Lange  Soap  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  by  Frank  Lange, 
B.  J.  Lange,  L.  E.  Goldsmith,  S.  F.  Jacobi  and  A. 
Piper. 


Incorporated :  Thayer  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  with 
$100,000  capital  lias  been  chartered  to  deal  in  and  man- 
ufacture soaps,  by  Lewis  W.  Parker,  Henry  M.  Hagan. 
and  Charles  W.  Keeper. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Big  Cape,  Cape  City  S.  Works., 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 
&  Co.,  Newark,  1ST.  J. 

Fawn— Cumberland  (lid. 
Soap  Co. 

Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Merry  War,  Cape  CityS.  Wks., 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Oleo — Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wks.. 
New  Orleans. 

Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Radium — Natl.  S.  Corporation. 
Boston. 

Strajuso— Frazer  Soap  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Strawberry  Juice  Transi  arent 
Glycerine  S.  No.  202  — 
Frazer  Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
111. 

Volcano — F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Clavel  54 
Cu-Te-Na  351 
Fx>ur  Leaf  Clover  54 
Gasene  106 
Glyeo  Tar  54 
Golden  Dragon  54 
Gold  Medal  106 
Individual  Toilet  54 
It  4 

Keno  106 
Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
La  Balea  3 
La  Fiesta  54 
Magno  106 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
Prairie  72 
Prismal  106 
Radio  106 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 
Spick  and  Spaii  106 
Stellar  106 
Trix  54 
Veg-Oil  113 
Veget-ore  4 


FOR  SALE. 

One  5,000  gallon  Soap  Tank;  45  Soap  Frames; 
Two  Soap  Presses;  Several  sets  Laundry  and  Toilet 
Dies.     Address:   Diuguid  Bros.,  Lynchburg,  Ya. 


Soap  Frames 


For  the  past  few  years,  White  Pine, 
acknowledged  the  best  for  soap 
frames,  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce,  the  outcome  being  that 
several  manufacturers  have  been  sub- 
stituting other  woods,  v  v  '.'  v 
We  have  made  arrangements  which 
enables   us   to   offer    v    v    v    v    v 

White   Pine 

in  Our  Frames   and  at  Right  Prices. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  4-"D" 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO., 

1300-1310  Niagara  St., 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 


On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 


ON 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  arid  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JAGOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


m VACUUM  PUMPS 


H 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical   process. 


flmeriGan  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mende,  '*"«""■'       120  Liberty  St..  New  York 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF1        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         *r  SEE  THAT  ALL   YOUR  BRANDS  AEE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


P 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Ill    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  E.et"fr.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  May- 

tield.  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co..  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,    Bir- 

mingham. Ala. 

354  Zion  Citv   Soap  Factory, 

Zion  City,  III. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston, Mass. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    28(5 
AllpineTar  337 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  340 
Amnion aptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelas  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Antler  337 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:     F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  Citv. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Bauty32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving   346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

BesJever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Iniun  34S 

BigLnck350 

Billy-Goat340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachera  Soap  341 

Blo-Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C  out!  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'.ne  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breatli  of  Heliotrope  317 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  8 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  8 

"  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Daetvlis  ]  1 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermicnra  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yin'lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  1 15 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd., Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  8 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Facine340 

Fair  bank's  Primrose  2 
Scouring  2 
German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1 

Feltine  352 

Flaco  850 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beard  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet :   Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo  96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ho-llo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kimola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  8 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  8 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline  300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  846 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa     341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

yaphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex.348 

Old    English   Brown   Wind 

sor  346 
Old  English  Blue  3 
Old  Linen  3 
Old  Man  4 
Old  Time  Tar  3 
Olive  Bath  3 
Olive  Branch  354 
Orchid  Blossoms  337 
Oriental  Tar  337 
Orinoco  337 
Orris  Un scented  337 
Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water 

house.  Essex,  Conn. 
Our  Baby's  Bath  8 
Our  Own  3 
Our  Special  3 
Oxolive  340 
Oxigen  340 
Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Pala  tni  Hcndwbite  3 

Palami  Silverwhite  3 

Palami  Sunbright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Hose  298 

Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Per  fee  to  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chein 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Seouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

Euglana. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Panne  3. 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent.  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf-Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Sno  white  113 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex:   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis  340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Sta'-  Mottled  2 
Stai  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring-Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Pkil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  3-48 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D.  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfieur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsors 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  8 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


: ■ 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

One          Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  03 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

135  00 

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF   PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  indiK'rial  s"bjccts,  news  items,  and  anv 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and.wiil  hive  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and   we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 
2707  North  Ayen*ue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  arc  anxious  to  enlist  the  good  will  of  those  of  our 
friends  who  operate  good-sized  soap  factories,  in  an  ex- 
ceptional cause,,  as  explained  in  the  following: 

:js  ;■;  % 

A  iv;, in -i  ha.-  come  in  ns.  from  an  absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  influential  establishment  in  Russia,  lor  in- 
formation which  cannot  possibly  harm  any  one-  giving 
such  information,  hut  which  may  he  the  means  of  doing 

an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  namely: 

*  *         % 

In  the  fewest  possible  words:  Many  manufacturing 
plants  ii!  Russia  have  become  the  scenes  of  strikes;  the 
beginning  of  these  strikes — so  far  as  our  newspaper  read- 
ing informs  us — was  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  is  located 
the  largest  soap  factory  in  all  Russia.  This  soap  factory 
in  St.  Petersburg  was — on  account  of!  its  large  number 
of  employes — one  of  the  very  first  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  Russia  where  labor  troubles  arose. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  soap  factories 
in  Russia  (in  Odessa  and  other  large  cities),  and  the 
owners  of  many  of  these  are  willing  to  afford  their  work- 
men the  relief  to  which  they  are  entitled,  if  they  can 
asei  rtain  what  the  usual  conditions  of  employes  of  soap 
factories  throughout  the  world  really  are. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  view,  the  establish- 
ment above  referred  to,  addresses  to  us  the  following  note 
of  enquiry  : 

"If  you  possibly  can  procure  the  detailed  answer-  from 
large  American  soap  works  to  the  following  questions,  it 
would  very  greatly  oblige  us: 

"1.  What  is  the  working  time  per  day  and  per  week 
in  American  soap  works?  What  are  the  working  hours 
with  continuous  work,  day  and  night?  And,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  what  is  the  division  of  the  working  fore  -  ? 

•••2.  What  are  the  minimum,  and  what  are  the  aver- 
age, wages  for  the  workmen? 

"'3.  Could  you  possibly  procure  for.  us  a  so-called 
'Work  Book"  and  the  general  rules  for  employes  of  Amer- 
ican soap  works  ? 

"4.  You  can,  of  course,  guarantee  any  firm  giving 
you  the  answers,  that  their  information   will  be  quite 

confidential  and  be  treated  as  such  by  us." 

*  *  ■■:■■ 

The  obji  ei  of  this  i  nquiry  is  a  worthy  and  important 
one.  and  we  trust  that  among  those  of  our  readers  who 
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are  in  position  to  furnish  the  data  required,  there  will 
be  some  who  will  volunteer  to1  give  the  same  to  us  for 
the  purpose.  If  preferred,  we  are  ready  to  give  any  such 
soap  manufacturer  the  name  of  our  correspondent,  so 
the  information  desired  may  he  sent  directly,  without 
passing  through  this  office  at  all. 


A  reader  of  our  paper  writes:  "Several  months  ago 
we  allowed  our  subscription  of  the  American  Soap 
Journal  to  expire.  But  we  find  that  we  miss  it  so  much 
that  we  enclose  herewith  $2,00  for  1905." 

"On  revient  toujours  a  son  premier  amour !" 


"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
had  from  the  advertisement  in  your  Journal,  and  will 
be  much  obliged  if  you  will  put  it  in  each  month  till 
further  notice." 

The  above  is  an  exact  quotation  from  a  letter  received 
by  us  on  February  21st,  and  the  original  is  to  be  seen 
at'  our  office  without  a  ticket  of  admission. 


It  has  been  justly  said  of  a  certain  writer  that  "what- 
ever good  there  is  in  his  writings  was  known  before  he 
wrote  it;  and  whatever  of  new  thoughts  are  contained 
in  his  writings  is  mere  foolishness." 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  writer  of  "Soapmak- 
ing  Secrets,"  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 


The  Soap  Makers'  and  Helpers'  Protective  Union 
No.  10,724,  A.  F.  of  L,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  organ- 
ized labor  requesting  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
every  piece  of  soap  used  should  bear  the  union  label. 
Secretary  Schwartz  says  that  if  union  men  and  women 
would  demand  union  label  soap  from  grocers,  the  larger 
soap  factories  would  soon  become  union  establishments. 


The  inspection  of  rosin  at  Savannah  heretofore  has 
been  done  by  the  rule  that  five  per  cent,  of  bottom  heads 
of  the  grade  K  and  above  should  be  examined.  This 
rule  has  now  been  extended  to  the  lower  grades  also. 


FROM    OUR.    CORRESPONDENTS 


SLIGHT  CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS. 

Chicago,  February  1,  1905. 
.1  merican  Soap  Journal: 

Gentlemen:  I  am  now  returning  to  Europe  and 
would  ask  you  to  hereafter  address  the  Soap  Journal 
to  me  at  the  factory,  the  Garnla  Tvalfabriken  at 
Malmoe,  Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  Jonsson. 


BULK  PERFUME  TRADE. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1905. 
Editor  The  Pharmaceutical  Era: 

Regarding  the  article  "Bulk  Perfume  Trade"  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  January  26,  (page  121)  we 
would  like  to  take  a  few  exceptions,  as  no  doubt  the 
most  of  the  matter  was  gleaned  from  the  American  per- 
fumers, for  we  know  that  more  bulk  perfume  is  sold  to- 
day than  ever  and  not  by  American  perfumers,  but  by 
the  French,  for  in  one  year  the  increase  of  duty  on  per- 
fumery amounted  to  upwards  of  $119,000.  This  de- 
cidedly shows  a  marked  preference  for  French  perfumes; 
and  that  without  one  cent  of  advertising.  Why  is  this? 
The  reasons  are  many,  among  them  being  that  French 
perfumes  are  allowed  to  age  from  one  to  two  years  be 
fore  being  bottled,  which  naturally  makes  the  products 
sujiorior,  a  fact  the  public  appreciates.  Another  reason 
is  that  many  druggists  now  make  their  own  bulk  per- 
fumes by  a  simple  process  of  "concentrated  flower  oils," 
which  require  but  the  addition  of  cologne  spirit  and 
water  and  ageing;  the  concern  of  whom  we  buy  our 
oils  told  me  that  in  1904  they  sold  about  15,000  ounces 
of  these  oils,  each  ounce  making-  one  pint  of  extract. 
This  represents  a  total  of  about  15,000  pints  of  bulk 
extract  that  the  perfumer  did  not  sell.  These  two  facts 
alone  taken  together,  show  where  the  bulk  perfume  trade 
has  gone  to. 

As  to  our  American  perfumer,  he  has  not  advanced 
in  making  perfumes;  first,  he  allows  his  goods  for  the 
most  part,  to  age  but  from  four  to  six  weeks  up  to  four 
months  before  shipping ;  result,  product  no  good.  Next, 
he  pays  most  of  his  attention  to  "specials"  at  very  high 
prices,  because  some  of  the  perfumers  think  that  the 
success  of  the  French  goods  is.  because  of  the  high  prices 
asked,  and  also'  that  the  perfumer  wants  to  have  some- 
thing bearing  his  own  special  name;  it  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  these  specials  are  mostly  old  odors,  dished  up  under 
names  and  new  prices  ranging  from  $9  up'  to  $14  a  pint 
and  higher.  The  druggist  hais  often  in  this  Way  been 
duped,  but  he  finally  stops  to  think,  and  says,  "If  I  must 
pay  such  prices,  I'll  buy  the  French  goods,  and  then  I 
will  know  that  I  have  the  best."     ' 

We  admit  that  department  stores  now  control  the  per- 
fume business,  and  only  because  of  their  display  and 
push.  What  the  druggist  must  do  is  to  meet  their  cut 
prices  on  the  goods  that  perfumers  sell  both  to  himself 
and  department  stores,  but  his  profits  can  be  realized 
on  the  perfumes  he  makes  himself  under  his  own  coined 
names.  Druggists  will  remember  that  for  years  they 
sold  all  of  the  bulk  perfumes  for  the  perfumer  without 
any  advertising  except  the  druggist's  own  recommenda- 
tion, and  for  which  he  simply  realized  his  legitimate 
profit.  Why  can  he  not  today  sell  more  of  his  own  make 
than  ever  with  a  little  attention  and  push?  He  shows, 
tries  to  sell,  and  does  sell  his  own  proprietary  prepara- 
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tions,  which  proves  what  he  can  do  if  lie  tries.    "We  feel 
that  the  perfume  business  belongs  to  the  druggist,  and 

that  every  honest  effort   must   be  made  to  retain  it  or 
regain  it,  as  the  case  may  he.  Yours  very  truly. 

Henry  L.  Green. 


sorts  with  my  establishments,  with  them  secrecy,  cur- 
tained windows  and  mystery,  as  to  their  methods,  is  the 
parole,  with  me  it  is  enlightenment  in  every  way;  light, 
not  only  in  my  parlors  hut  in  the  brains  of  my  patrons 
and.  through  them,  of  the  public  at  large,  is  my  motto. 
We  want  every  body  to  know  all  about  our  methods,  we 
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An  indispcnsible  Aid  for  preserving 
Energies,  to  increase  Health,  Beauty, 
Vigor,  Comfort  Happiness.  Longevity, 
by  removing  in  a  pleasant,  inexpen- 
sive, yet  thoroughly  efficient  manner 
those  minutest.,  most  dangerous  foes 
to  the  vnelhbging  of  mankind  which 
accumulate  on  everybody^  skin, 

instructive  demonstrations,  free  sam- 
ples and  full  explanations  inside. 


A  Unique  Idea.. 

Above  is  a  copy  of  a  snapshot  taken  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  London  near  a  park  entrance.  An  enterpris- 
ing American  is  "coining  money""  by  promulgating  and 
practicing  the  following,  highly  interesting  and  instinc- 
tive ideas. 

"Mankind  is  getting  nervous  and  worn  out  by  taking 
too  many  internal,  and  too  few,  or  the  wrong  kind  of 
external  refreshments/5  explained  Mr.  Sage,  when  in- 
terviewed. "1  provide,  sell  and  demonstrate  the  use  of. 
and  have  my  assistants  practice  what  you  have  read  on 
the  sign  which  attracted  your  attention.  After  a  walk 
or  ride  through  the  park,  most  people  feel  tired  and  ex- 
hausted (  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sign  that 
their  skin  is  not  able  to  expel  all  the  waste  matter  re- 
sulting from  mental  or  physical  exertion.)  they  want  a 
"change,"  some  "refreshment"'"  and  because  heretofore; 
they  did  not  find  the  needed  external  refreshment  con- 
venient, iee  cream  parlors,  restaurants,  saloons,  etc., 
were  visited  and  instead  of  removing  the  cause  of  dis- 
comfort, they  added  thereto  by  taking  internal  stimu- 
lants which  give  the  heart  additional  work  rather  than 
relieve  it. 

Mankind  has  felt  (instinctively  more  than  in  any 
other  way.)  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Turkish. 
Russian,  Roman  and  similar  baths  are  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  skin  to  throw  off  effete  matter, 
but  compare  oven  the  appearance  of  some  of  these  re- 


hide  nothing,  covering  up  nastiness  is  the  cause  of  much 
mischief.  Remove  it.  is  my  motto.  The  physician  who 
cures,  must  not  "'mince  matters"'  but  must  make  people 
see  nature  as  ii  is. 

It  may  not  please  everybody  to  be  told  bhat  the  clean- 
liness they  practice  is  far  from  thorough,  neither  would 
it  do  much  good  to  say  so ;  we  prove  it.  We  permit  tired, 
worn  out.  respectable  persons  to  come  in  and  rest  them- 
selves and  use  our  American  Skin  Cultivators  and  Germ 
Eradicators  if  they  desire  to  wash  themselves.  While 
doing  so,  a  ladies  maid  explains  to  females,  and  a  valet 
to  the  men.  why  the  old  way  of  washing  cannot  reach. 
much  less  remove  the  accumulations  gathering  on  every- 
body's skin.  Our  attendants  assist  our  guests  in  the 
proper  selection  and  use  of  just  that  quality  of  "skin 
sterilizers"'  which  best  suit  the  peculiarities  of  each  in- : 
dividual.  They  take  orders  for  our  productions  which 
are  fast  taking  the  place  of  old-fashioned  toilet  prepar- 
ations. 

Wo  enligbten  the  public  about  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing •■external  refreshments"  by  handing  them  small 
booklets  which  explain  the  importance  of  skin  functions. 
show  how  the  pores,  those  millions  of  tiny  mouths  and 
nostrils  of  the  skin,  breathe  and  exhale,  absorb  and  se- 
crete, and  why  (because  they  open  in  the  depths  of  the 
furrows  of  the  skin  which  intersect  the  latter  in  all  di- 
rections), they  are  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  cleaning. 
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We  further  ask  the  public  to  consider  what  roles  the 
people,  after  whom  the  Russian,  Turkish,  Roman,  etc.. 
baths  are  named,  play  in  the  history  of  the  world,  would 
a  comparison  not  be  in  favor  of  our  American  methods? 
At  any  rate,  we  do  not  copy  from  anyone,  our  methods 
are  thoroughly  original  and  progressively  American. 
While  we  have  studied  very  carefully  the  material  left 
I iv  those  who  made  skin  culture  their  special  study,  in 
times  gone  by,  we  have  developed  along  special  lines,  as 
you  will  see  by  examining  oUr  establishment. 

We  do  not  believe  in  overheating  the  body  and  thus 
frequently  overstraining  the  heart  (as  is  more  frequently 
done  than  is  generally  known),  neither  do  we  Aveaken 
the  tiny  muscles,  which  control  skin  functions,  by  alco- 
holic stimulants  and  rubs,  and  by  sudden  changes  from 
hot  to  cold  water,  nor  do  we  poison  the  germs  which,  as 
any  intelligent  physician  will  confirm,  are  present  in 
everybody's  skin,  not  all  micro-organisms  are  injurious,, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  dividing  line  between 
the  upbuilding,  useful  cells  and  the  destroying,  injurious 
micro-organisms;  poisoning  the  one,  endangers  the  oth- 
ers. Our  methods  follow  the  lessons  taught  by  agri-, 
horti-  and  floriculture •  what  the  plow,  hoe  and  harrow 
mean  in  the  cultivation  of  the  skin  of  the  earth,  the  soil, 
our  methods  mean  for  the  human  .skin.  Just  as  no  farm- 
er or  gardener  thinks  of  destroying  weeds  by  the  applica- 
tion of  corrosive  solutions,  so  do  we  detest  the  use  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  chloral  hydrate  and  similar  poisons,  the 
weak  .solutions  of  which,  sold  as  tinctures,  lotions,  etc... 
for  toilet  purposes,  are  sure  to  destroy,  beauty  first,  and 
health  subsequently. 

Our  methods  are  a  medium  between,  or  rather  a  com- 
bination of,  scientific  massage  and  progressive  "wash- 
ing." Our  preparations  are,  although  of  a  .soapy  na- 
ture, not  at  all  like  the  frothy  toilet  soaps,  the  solutions 
of  which  liar  for  themselves,  the  way  to  minute  "things'' 
(  by  films  stretching  over  the  furrows  of  the  skin,  just  as 
a  spider's  web  prevents  the  passage  of  rain,  etc) .  Ascage 
penetrates  under  the  "things"  to  be  removed,  there  they 
loosen,  detach,  surround,  lift  up  and  out  every  thing  un- 
desirable, which  latter  is  held  firmly  in  a  creamy  lather 
with  which  it  is  removed  into  the  sewers. 

Why  don't  1  establish  similar  parlors  at  home? — sim- 
ply because  the  country  was  not  ready  for  them,  here 
people  take  more  time  for  such  things,  in  fact.  I  myself 
had  to  go  away  from  busy  America  for  awhile  to  recu- 
perate and  I  have  built  up  these  establishments,  after  I 
found  health  myself  by  practicing  what  I  preach,  now 
that  they  are  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  I  have  trained 
my  assistants  so  that  they  can  get  along  without  me  I 
may  soon  come  home  again,  in  fact,  I  will  promise  to 
start  "Parlors  for  external  refreshments"  in  your  own 
city  if  you  carry  out  your  intention  and  print  in  your 
city's  best  newspapers  what  you  saw  here.  Send  me  a 


copy  of  it  and  I  will  insert  advertisements  for  assistants 
at  once  and  come  over  to  set  the  ball  arolling." 

With  these  words.  Mr.  Sage  took  leave  and  the  Avriter 
herewith  keeps  his  promise  to  describe  modern  "Parlors 
for  External  Refreshments." 


Selling  Soaps  Through  Jobbers. 

One  of  the  phases  of  soap  selling  is  interestingly 
set  forth  by  an  article  in.  the  X.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, as  follows : 

In  making  answer  to  the  wholesale  grocers  of  this 
and  other  States  who,  through  their  associations,  have 
made  the  demand  that  they  cease  to  sell  their  products 
direct  to  the  retailers,  the  manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  the  practice  outline  their  position  in  the  matter 
substantially  as  follows : 

"The  system  is  in  vogue  with  a  majority  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  present  day,  and  has  been  evolved 
through  changing  conditions  of  business,  and  the  manu- 
facturers can  no  more  be  held  responsible  for  it  than 
can  the  jobbers  themselves. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  in  the  face  of  any  demands  of  placing 
the  distribution  of  our  products  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  wholesalers.  They  may  as  well  understand  this 
first  as  last. 

"'They  that  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
.stones.'  Before  the  jobbers  come-  fo  us  with  a  concerted 
demand  that  we  keep  out  of  their  field,  let  the  big  ones 
dispose  of  their  plants  and  cease  to  be  manufacturers 
and  packers  themselves  in  direct  competition  with  us. 

"Xo  combination  of  jobbers  would  be  strong  enough 
to  'throw  out'  of  stock  staple  articles  of  trade,  such  as 
Quaker-Oats,  Babbitt's  Soap,  Pearline,  etc.  The  New 
York  State  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  as  it  now 
stands,  represents  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole- 
sale grocers  of  Yew  York  city  and  possibly  not  over 
60  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  State;  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  'throw  out'  any  article  or  line,  resignations 
would  be  handed  in  by  the  dozen. 

"What  does  the  jobber  do  for  the  manufacturer?  In 
most  cases  he  uses  the  staples  as  a  lever  for  the  intro- 
duction of  his  own  .special  brands  on  which  he  makes  a 
large  profit. 

"The  jobber  must  remember  that  he  is  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  unless  he  is  exceed- 
ingly careful  he  may  be  ground  to  powder." 

Leading  manufacturers  of  grocery  articles  who  sell 
their  goods  to  retailers  when  seen  yesterday  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin''  did  not  hesitate  to  explain  their  methods  of 
doing  business.  All  expressed  only  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings for  the  wdiolesale  grocers,  with  the  hope  that  the 
State  association  would  become  representative  of   the 
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jobbers  as  a  whole  in  order  that  reciprocal  agreements 
advantageous  to  trade  might  be  entered  into. 

Mr.  Muns,  speaking  for  the  American  Cereal  Com- 
pany, said:  "The  relations  of  this  company  with  the 
wholesale  grocers'  associations  of  this  and  other  States 
always  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant.  At  the  present 
tinu-  we  have  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the  jobbers 
to  the  eeffet  that  all  orders  secured  by  our  salesmen 
lor  less  than  25-case  lots  shall  be  turned  over  to  them 
in  [ill.  they  agreeing  to  maintain  prices  on  our  products. 
Si.  far  this  arrangement  has  proved  very  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned,  ami  we  are  willing  to  continue  it. 
Wi  cover  the  entire  territory  with  our  salesmen,  who 
are  well-], aid  experts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
li'  iieve  that  the  jobbers  would  care  to  handle  orders 
approximating  50,  100  or  200  eases. 

"Under  no  circumstances  could  the  American  Cereal 
Company  turn  the  entire  distribution  of  its  products 
over  to  the  jobbers.  Competition  among  cereal  manu- 
facturers is  entirely  too  keen,  and,  besides,  many  of  the 
jobbers  have  their  own  brands.  The  jobbing  house 
salesmen  is  on  a  friendly,  almost  confidential,  footing 
with  his  customer.  "Send  me  ten  cases  of  Quaker  Oats,'" 
.-ays  the  customer.  'All  right,'  replies  the  salesman, 
"hut  look  here.  Mr.  Smith,  my  house  has  a  special  brand 
oi  oats  I  wish  von  would,  try;  it  has  given  splendid  sat- 
isfaction; see  what  Henderson  &  Co.  have  to  say  of  it 
wing  a  letter).  1  want  to  make  you  some  money. 
On  Quaker  Oats  you  can  make,  say.  fifty  cents,  while  on 
the  'Our  AC  brand  you  can  make  eighty  or  ninety  cents.' 
The  consequence  is  tint  in  some  instances  the  grocer 
buys  the  jobber's  special,  and  for  a  time  we  lose  a  cus- 
tomer." 

"Mr.  Muns,  if  the  wholesale  grocers  made  a  con- 
eerted  demand  that  the  American  Cereal  Co.  employ 
them  as  the  exclusive  distributors  of  its  products  with 
tin  alternative  that  they  would  refuse  to  handle  any  of 
the  company's  goods,  would  the  company  comply?" 

"It  most  certainly  would  not,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  such  a  demand 
will  be  made."" 

"I-  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  retailers — 
the  large  ones — to  demand  jobbers'  prices  from  manu- 
facturers ?" 

"Retail  dealers  are  constantly  expanding,  and  'chain" 
stores  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  the 
grocery  trade.  These  people  buy  in  large  lots,  and  quite 
naturally  demand  and  receive  lair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  the  wholesale  grocers  of  this 
section  will  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  repre- 
sentative and  powerful  association.  By  working  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  manufacturers  they  might  succeed  in 
abolishing  many  existing  trade  evil-."' 

A  representative  of  B.  T.  Babbitt,  the  soap  manu- 
facturer, said:   "Our  salesmen  cover  the  entire  territory. 


The  smaller  orders  taken  go  to  the  jobbers;  the  larger 
ones  we  fill  ourselves  without  reference  to  the  jobbers. 
We  consider  the  present  practice  of  dealing  direct  with 
the  retailers  has  grown  out  of  changed  conditions  of 
trade,  and  for  the  jobbers  to  attempt  to  stop  it  would 
be  like  trying  to  sweep  hack  the  ocean  with  a  broom. 

"In  one  day  we  have  turned  over  to  the  jobbers  of 
New  York  business  which  netted  them  at  least  ^."KM),  to 
secure  which  they  had  put  forth  no  effort  whatever. 

"We  have  never  indulged  in  the  practice  of  subsi- 
dizing the  salesmen  of  the  jobbers  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  particular  incentive  to  push  our  goods; 
mither  have  we  called  upon  the  jobbers  to  share  in  the 
i  spense  of  maintaining  our  salesmen." 

The  Boyal  Baking  Company,  according  to  statements 
made  yesterday  by  a  representative  of  the  president,  has 
never  sold  its  goods  direct  to  the  retail  trade  and  has  no 
intention  of  departing  from  its  policy  of  recognizing 
the  jobbing  houses  as  legitimate  and  satisfactory  distri- 
buting agencies. 

"The  jobber  has  his  distinct  sphere,"  he  said,  "and 
in  it  he  is  supreme.  Considered  together,  the  jobbers 
know  the  retail  trade  as  no  individual  manufacturer  can 
ever  know  it.  The  manufacturers  who  are  attempting 
to  evohe  a  new  business  system  probably  will  find  the 
experiment  expensive  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
The  thousands  of  small  jobbers  who  have  a  trade  all 
their  own  and  a  system  of  credits  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  their  customers'  honesty  and  responsibility 
could  very  quickly  force  the  manufacturers  to  terms." 

The  National  Biscuit  Company,  which  is  supported 
almost  entirely  by  the  big  city  trade,  it  is  said,  is  the 
only  manufacturer  of  grocery  articles  which  entirely 
ignores  the  jobber.  It  has  an  elaborate  system  by  which 
its  products  are  distributed  to  the  retailers. 

A  manufacturer  of  a  special  line  of  goods  interviewed 
yesterday,  said  that  within  the  past  month  he  had  been 
approached  by  another  manufacturer  with  a  proposition 
to  operate  distributing  agencies  in  the  large  cities  in 
combination.  He  had  the  proposition  under  advise- 
ment, 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  sugar  refining 
companies  -aid:  "We  have  no  dealings  with  retailers, 
except  such  as  have  been  on  our  books  for  years,  and 
mestj  of  whom  use  more  sugar  than  some  of  the  large 
whol  salers.  AVe  sell  to  no  one  in  less  than  100-barrel 
lots,  and  so  long  as  the  whoh  sale  grocers  sell  our  sugar 
we  -hall  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  them  to  the  retail'  rs. 
We  have  no  exclusive  arrangements  with  wholesale 
grocers  ;  grocers  may  sell  sugars  at  cost  or  at  a  loss,  or  at 
a  big  profit :  and  all  that  we  are  interested  in  is  that 
our  sugars  are  sold.  Of  course  if  a  large  retail  grocer 
oi-  a  large  manufacturer  or  any  large  consumer  comes 
and  desires  to  buy  in  100-barrel  lots  we  are  glad  to  see 
him.  ami  are  glad  to  sell  him  if  he  shows  himself  a 
desirable  customer. 
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"But  as  a  rule  we  believe  that  the  jobbers  who  have 
their  own  trade  and  to  whom  sugar  is  merely  an,  inci- 
dent in  a  large  business  are  able  to  distribute  sugar  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  as  a.  single  article  distribute  it. 

"The  main  feature  in  the  grocery  trade,  however,  is 
the  gradual  introduction  of  package  distribution  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  When  a  manufacturer  has  got 
his  goods  known  by  the  housewife  he  has  won  his  battle. 
Whether  it  be  Pearline,  Eoyal  Baking  Powder  or  any 
distinctive  name  the  housewife  will  call  for  that  name, 
and  the  manufacturer  is  independent  alike  of  jobber  and 
retailer.  He  has  merely  to  keep  bis  product  up  to  grade 
and  sit  back  in  his  chair  and  spend  a  reasonable  sum 
per  year  to  keep  his  goods  in  proper  notice.  This  is  one 
of  the  developments  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  distri- 
bution of  merchandise  in  packages." 


Action  of  Alkalies  on  Glycerine. 

(communication  to  the  academie  des  sciences  by 
m.  a.  buisine.) 

Dumas  has  shown  that  potash,  or  rather  potassic  lime, 
acts  under  gentle  heat  on  glycerine,  yielding  acetate  and 
formiate  of  potassium,  water  and  hydrogen.  I  have 
resumed  the  study  of  this  reaction  under  determined 
conditions  of  temperature,  collecting,  measuring  and 
analyzing  the  hydrogen  and  gas  formed. 

For  this  purpose  I  employ  the  apparatus  which  I 
have  already  described  with  reference  to  the  analj-sis  of 
waxes.  I  beat  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  potassic  lime 
in  the  receiver  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  put  into  com- 
munication with  a  glass  reservoir.  The  apparatus  is 
so  arranged  as  to  collect  and  measure  readily  the  gas 
produced  in  the  reaction.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  a 
mercury  bath  at  fixed  temperatures  up  to  about  340 
cleg.  C. 

The  volume  of  the  gas,  which  is  always  pure  hydro- 
gen within  these  limits  of  temperature,  varies  consid- 
erably with  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is 
carried.  Between  220  cleg,  and  250  cleg.  C,  one  gram 
of  glycerine  yields  about  480  cc.  of  hydrogen  under  760 
millimeters  of  pressure;  between  250  cleg,  and  280  deg. 
C,  one  gram  of  glycerine  yields  about  600  cc.  of  hydro- 
gen under  760  millimeters  of  pressure;  between  280 
deg.  and  320  deg.  C,  one  gram  yields  about  710  cc. 
of  hydrogen  under  760  millimeters  of  pressure. 

The  first  phase  corresponds  to  the  reaction  of  Dumas, 
which  yields  theoretically  483.5  cc.  of  hydrogen  under 
pressure  of  760  mm.  for  one  gram  of  glycerine. 

The  second  phase  leads  theoretically  to  a  disengage- 
ment of  603.4  cc.  of  hydrogen  under  760  mm.  of  pres- 
sure for  one  gram  of  glycerine,  with  formation  of  potas- 
sium acetate  and  oxalate. 

This  is  because  between  these  limits  of  temperature 
(250  deg.  to  280  deg.),  the  potassium  formiate  produced 


in  the  first  jfiiase  is  decomposed  into  oxalate  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrogen,  which  has  been  verified  directly, 
with  a  disengagement  of  132  cc.  of  hydrogen  for  one 
gram  of  potassium-  formiate.  -  Finally,  between  280  deg. 
and  320  deg.  C,  the  third  phase  is  produced,  in  which 
the  glycerine  is  decomposed,  yielding  potassium  acetate 
and  carbonate  with  hydrogen;  theoretically,  725.6  cc.  of 
hydrogen  under  pressure  of  760  mm.  for  one  gram  of 
glycerine. 

This  results  from  the  decomposition  at  this  tempera-- 
ture  of  the  potassium  acetate  originally  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  formiate,  which  itself  proceeds  from  the 
glycerine.  This  decomposition  has  been  verified  direct- 
ly ;  120  cc.  of  lrydrogen  for  one  gram  of  neutral  potas- 
sium oxalate. 

The  potassium  acetate,  the  other  product  of  the  re- 
action, is  decomposed  under  these  conditions,  only  at  a 
much  higher  temperature,  into  methane  and  potassium 
carbonate. 

In  fine,  there  are,  under  the  action  of  glycerine  on 
potassic  lime,  three  different  reactions,  according  as  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  220-250  deg.,  to  250-280  deg.,  or  to 
280-320  deg.  The  gas  which  is  disengaged  is  pure 
hydrogen,  whose  volume  varies  materially  from  one  re- 
in l  ion  to  the  next.  ■• 

These  reactions  may  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  gly- 
cerine by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  disen- 
gaged. In  this  case  I  give  the  preference  to  the  third 
reaction,  that  is,  to  heat  the  mixture  to  320  deg.  for  one 
hour. 

The  method  is  of  ready  application  with  the  apparatus 
which  has  been  described;  it  is  also  of  great  sensitive- 
ness, since  one  milligram  of  glycerine  disengages  0.7  cc. 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  especially  to  be  recommended  for  the 
anaylsis  of  small  quantities  of  glycerine. 


Registration  of  Trade-Marks. 

Manufacturers  owning  valuable  trade-marks  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  an  opinion  ^expressed  by  the  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  of  Patents  and:  the  Chief  of  the 
Trade-Mark  Division  of  the  Patent  Office,  that  it  will 
be  advisable  for  all  trade-mark  owners  whose  marks  are 
employed  in  interstate  commerce  to  re-register  them 
under  the  new  statute  that  will  take  effect  April  1. 
This  opinion  applies  not  only  to  marks  which  may  have 
hem  registered  in  the  Patent  Office,  but  to  such  as  may 
have  been  registered  under  State  laws  or  are  held  by 
virtue  of  common  law  rights. 

This  opinion  is  based  largely  upon  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  now  famous 
case  of  Warner  vs.  the  Searle  &  Hereth  Co.,  in  which 
it  was  held  that  the  statute  of  1881,  which  the  new 
Bonynge  trade-mark  law  will  displace  upon  the  statute 
books,  provided  only  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks 
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employed  in  commerce  with  foreign  countries  or  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  court  in  that  case  disclosed  the 
fatal  defects  in  the  existing  law  which,  it  is  hoped,  have 
been  cured  by  the  measure  which  Congress,  has  just 
passed,  holding  that  trade-marks  employed  in  interstate 
commerce  were  not  eligible  to  registration  in  the  Patent 
Office,  thereby  withdrawing  federal  protection  from  a 
Large  number  of  well-known  marks  which  have  been 
used  for  many  years  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office.     In,  this  connection  the  court  said: 

"Obviously  the  act  of  1881  was  passed  in  view  of  the 
decision  that  the  prior  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  strictly  Limited  to  lawful  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  with  Indian  tribes.  It  is  only  the 
trade-mark  used  in  such  commerce  that  is  admitted  to 
registry,  and  it  can  only  be  infringed  when  used  in  that 
commerce,  without  right,  by  another  than  its  owner. 

"Beading  the  seventh,  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  to- 
gether, we  find  that  the  registration  is  prima,  facie  evi- 
dence of  ownership:  that  any  person  counterfeiting  or 
colorably  imitating  any  trade-mark  registered,  under  the 
act,  is  liable,  in  the  Federal  courts,  to  an  action  on  the 
case  for  damages  for,  and  to  injunction  to  restrain,  its 
wrongful  use,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  simulated  mark  in 
foreign  commerce  or  with  the  Indian  tribes;  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  cannot  operate  to  circumscribe  any 
remedy  which  a  party  aggrieved  by  any  wrongful  use 
of  any  trade-mark  might  otherwise  have  had;  and  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  an  action  on  the  case  or  a  suit  in  ecpiity  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State,  'unless  the  trade-mark  in  con- 
troversy is  used  on  goods  intended  to  be  transported  to 
a  foreign  country,  or  in  lawful  commercial  intercourse 
with  an  Indian  tribe."     *     *     * 

"To  make  infringement  it  must  appear  that  the  al- 
leged counterfeit  or  imitation  was  being  used  on  mer- 
chandise intended  to  lie  transported  to  a  foreign  country 
or  in  lawful  commercial  intercourse  with  an  Indian  tribe. 
But  the  evidence  in  this  record  does  not  show  that  de- 
fendant used  the  name  of  its  preparation  on  merchan- 
dise intended  to  be  so  transported,  while  the  sales  proved 
were  sales  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  prepa- 
ration was  intended  to  he  used  in  foreign  or  Indian 
trade. 

"In  short,  even  if  it  were  assumed  that  there  could 
he  a  trade-mark  in  the  use  of  the  word  'Panereopepsine,' 
which  would  lie  invaded  by  the  use  of  the  word  'Pancro- 
Pepsin,'  the  circuit  court  could  not.  by  virtue  of  the  act; 
enjoin  such  use  because  it  was  not  used  in  the  commerce 
to  which  the  act  related." 

This  decision,  therefore,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  registration  in  the  Patent  Office  of  many  thousand 
trade-marks  that  have  been  there  recorded  in  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  has  not  at  any  time  operated  to  pro-  . 
tect  the  use  of  such  marks  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 


any  commerce  except  that  exclusively  carried  on  with 
foreign  countries  or  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Bon- 
ynge  bill  provides  "that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  used 
in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall 
be  domiciled  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  resides  in  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country  which, 
by  treat}',  convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  obtain  regis- 
tration for  such  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements,"  etc.,  and  thus  specifically  author- 
izes the  registration  of  marks  employed  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  question  has.  therefore,  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  enactment  of  the  Bonynge  bill  does  not 
operate  to  legalize  trade-marks  heretofore  registered; 
in  other  words,  as  to  whether  it  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  retroactive  statute  extending  to  interstate 
commerce  the  scope  of  trade-marks  originally  granted 
only  for  commerce  with  foreign  countries  and  the  In- 
dian tribes. 

Manufacturers  intending  to  re-register  their  trade- 
marks will  do  well  to  take  all  preliminary  steps  without 
delay,  for  the  reason  that  several  thousand  such  marks 
are  being  prepared  for  re-registration  and  the  work  will 
tax  severely  the  comparatively  small  force  of  the  Trade- 
mark Division  of  the  Patent  Office.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  business  of  this  division  will  he  more  than  doubled 
during  the  first  year  under  the  new  law  and  to  meet  this 
condition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  be  made  im- 
mediately available.  This  appropriation  will  provide 
for  fourteen  additional  clerks,  including  one  principal 
examiner  of  trade-marks  and  designs,  at  $2,500;  two 
first  assistant  examiners,  at  $1,800;  two  second  assistant 
examiners,  at  $1,600;  two  third  assistant  examiners,  at 
$1,400;  three  fourth  class  examiners,  at  $1,400;  one 
clerk  at  $1,400,  and  three  clerks  at  $1,200  each.  The 
Patent  Office  is  advised  that  several  Washington  attor- 
neys already  have  from  100  to  200  applications  each, 
which  will  be  filed  for  the  registration  or  re-registration 
of  trade-marks  when  the  new  law  takes  effect  on  April  1. 

Although  the  Bonynge  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  President,  but  has  been  held  up  in  conference,  where, 
however,  a  final  adjustment  has  been  reached.  It  will 
probably  be  signed  within  a  few  days,  although  the  Pres- 
ident may,  under  the  law.  hold  the  measure  for  ten  days. 
The  only  controversy  in  the  conference  between  the  two 
houses  was  with  regard  to  the  proviso  to  Section  5  of  the 
bill,  which,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  read  as  follows: 

"And  provided  further,  that  nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
vent the  registration  of  any  mark  used  by  the  applicant 
or  his  predecessor,  or  by  those  from  whom  title  to  the 
mark  is  derived,  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or 
among  the  several  States  or  with  Indian  tribes,  which 
was  in  actual  use  as  a  mark  of  the  applicant  or  his  pre- 
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deeessors  from  whom  he  derived  title  for  ten  years  prior 
to  the  passage. of  this  act." 

The  House  conferees  .contended  that  in  order  to  reg- 
ister an  old  trade-mark  the  claimant  thereof  must  be 
aide  not  only,  to  show  actual  use  but  exclusive  use,  and 
numerous  illustrations,  were  presented  of  old  trade- 
marks which  have  been  employed  by  several  manufactur- 
ers, no  one  of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  sole  owner  there- 
of. The  Senate  conferees  finally  agreed  to  this  change 
and  the  words  "and  .exclusive"  were  inserted  after  the 
word  "actual",  in  the  above  paragraph. 

The  point  was  also  made  by  the  House  conferees  that 
the  phrase  "prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act"  was  mis- 
leading, as  it  might  be  made  to  apply  to  trade-marks 
used  for  ten  years  a  great  many  years  ago  and  then 
abandoned,  and  the  Senate  conferees,,  admitting  the 
force  of  this  contention,  agreed  to  strike  out  the  words 
"prior  to"  and  insert. "next  preceding''  in  lieu  thereof. 
Both  houses  have  agreed  to  the.  conference  report  em- 
bracing these  modifications  and  the  bill  becomes  a  law 
in  this  form. — Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Reporter. 


Iphe  Life  of  A  Barrel. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  'WALSH. 

The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  its  manu- 
facture has  made  the  American  cooperage  business  the 
largest  in  the.  world.  .  There  are  upward  of  300,000,000 
barrels  and .  circular  packages  manufactured  in  this 
country  annually,  and  the  demand  increases  so  that 
this  output  must  be  steadily  broadened  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  business.  The  largest 
consumption  of  barrels  is  in  the  cement  business,  which 
approximately  demands  35,000,000  a  year  for  the  trade, 
while  flour  comes  next,  with  a  demand  for  22,500,000; 
fence  staples,  bolts,  nuts,  and  nails  require  18,000,000, 
and  sugar  15,000,000.  Roasted  coffee,  spices,  crockery, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  use  up  about  5,000,000  bar- 
rels a  year  each,  while  the  glassware  trade,  baking 
powder  companies,  distilled  liquor  manufacturers,  and 
candy,  tobacco,  and  cheese  pack  rs  are  big  users  of  bar- 
rels, averaging  in  each  trade  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
barrels.  The  consumption  of  barrels  for  molasses,  oil, 
lard  and  pork  is  also  enormous,  while  dry  paint,  glue, 
snuff,  oatmeal,  screws,  castings,  and  general  hardware 
articles  annually  increase  the  demand  on  the  cooperage 
supply. 

While  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  barrels  can 
be  closely  estimated  for  a  given  year,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  many  barrels  are  in  actual  use.  The  life  of 
a  barrel  is  put  down  at  one  year  by  the  trade;  but 
that  is  far  from  true.  The  great  majority  of  barrels 
have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  They  begin  as  sugar  or 
Hour  barrels,  and  are  then  sold  to  the  farmer  for  ship- 
ping his  produce  to  market.  It  may  be  they  are  re- 
turned   to    him    several    times,    carrying    potatoes    or 


pickles  to  market  in  the  first  trip,  and  then  cabbages 
or.  lettuce  in  the  next,  each  cargo  being  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  previous  one,  owing  to  the  weakened  condition 
of  the  barrel.  Finally,  the  barrel  may  serve  out  its 
life  work  as  a  garbage  receptacle,  and  be  burned  in 
the  end  in  some  tenement  house  to  keep  out  the  win- 
ter's chill.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  a  barrel  serves 
a  more  useful  career  than  almost  any  other  manufac- 
tured article,  and  its  life  is  much  longer  than  a  season. 

The  demand  for  barrels  is  steadily  increasing  because 
modern  machinery  has  made  it. possible  to  make  them 
for  the  trade  cheaper  than  almost  any  other  form  of 
package.  That  it  is  the  most  Convenient  form  of  pack- 
age has  long  been  acknowledged.  The.  ancient  cooper's 
art  was  a  skilled  one,  and  the  work  of  cutting  out  the 
staves  and  then  assembling  them  required  long  practice 
and  apprenticeship.  To-day  machinery  performs  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  what  hand  labor  did  so  slowly  and 
clumsily. 

The  modern  veneer  machines  have  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  barrels.  Hand  labor  is  elimi- 
nated here  to  such  an  extent  that  the  work  of  feeding 
the  machines  constitutes  most  of  the  requirements  of  the 
operators.  The  staves  are  cut  to  the  required  thickness 
by. the  machines,  and  then  pressed  into  shape  by  hy- 
draulic pressure  until  they  are  ready  for  the  assembling 
machine. 

A  feature  of-  barrel-making,  in  tins  country  is  the 
grading  of  the  circular  packages  SO1  that  all  the  lumber 
brought  to  the  factories  can  be  utilized..  One  class  of 
barrels  must  be  absolutely  water-tight,  without  a  flaw 
of  any  kind  in  their  staves.  Barrels  made  for  the  oil, 
whisky,  and  paint  trade  must  not  only  be  flawless,  but 
they  must  have  a  resistance  power  equal  to  a  lateral 
pressure,  of  five  hundred  pounds.  In  order  to  secure 
this  the  staves  must  be  put  to. a  rigid  test  beforehand, 
and  they  must  be  cured  so-  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
shrinkage  and  damage  when  put  into  use.  Lumber 
used  for  this  work  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  it 
must  be  cured  by  nature's  slow  but  sure  process.  Kiln- 
dried  lumber  would  never  do.  The  condition  of  kiln- 
dried  wood  is  such  that  it  would  prove  too  brittle. 

The  choicest  oak,  hickory,  ash,  or  other  hard  wood 
must  lie  selected  for  barrels  used  for  such  purposes,  and 
their  cost  is  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  extra 
labor  and  cost  of  the  raw  product.  Out  of  every  dozen 
trees  in  an  ordinary  woods  only  four  or  five  will  be 
found  to  pass  the  most  rigid  examination  and  tests. 

The  second  grade  of  barrels  comprises  those  which 
have  to  endure  a  great  lateral  strain,  but  which  do  not 
have  to  be  water-tight.  To  this  class  belong  the  sugar 
barrels,  and  all  those  used  for  packing  hardware.  The 
staves  must  be  made  of  hard  wood,  but  they  only  re- 
quire strength  and  a  power  to  resist  three  or  four  hun- 
dred pounds  lateral  pressure.  It  is  possible  to  use  for 
these  barrels  most  of  the  lumber  rejected  for  the  first 
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class  of  barrels.  There  must  riot  be  knot  holes  in  the 
barrels,  however,  for  tightness  to  some  extent  is  essen- 
tial. While  the  sugar  and  flour  barrels  have  paper  lin- 
ing inside  of  them,  they  will  spill  more  or  less  of  the 
contents  if  holes  and  cracks  of  an  unusual  size  are  left 
in  them. 

The  third  grade  of  barrels  includes  those  used  in  the 
hardware  trade  and  for  packing  tobacco,  spices,  and 
coffees.  The  weight  of  these  articles  is  no  less  than 
sugar  or  Hour,  but  their  -ides  need  not  be  so  tight. 
The  barrels  and  kegs  for  the  hardware  trade  must 
bi  stout,  but  lumber  can  be  used  that  is  somewhat  de- 
fective. Knots  are  not  necessarily  a  liar  to  the  use  of 
staves.  Some  of  the  rough  lumber  used  up  in  this  way 
i>  practically  of  little  or  no  use  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  kinds  of  circular  packages.  The  cost  of  the 
raw  material  being  smaller,  the  barrels  can  be  sold  to 
the  trade  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  those 
made  for  sugar,  molasses,  oil,  whisky,  and  paints. 

The  question  of  hoops  for  these  commercial  barrels 
is  fully  as  important  as  the  .staves.  The  use  of  wire 
ami  Hat  iron  hoops  lias  become  quite  universal,  but 
where  wooden  hoops  can  be  used  as  well,  they  always 
receive  the  preference.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
is  to  use  wooden  hoops,  reinforced  by  iron  or  wire  ones. 
A  great  many  of  the  barrels  used  in  the  trade  are  thus 
held  together.  There  is  a  uniformity  of  strength  exist- 
ing between  staves  and  hoops  which  must  be  carefully 
computed  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  for  the  different 
trade-.  To  make  hoops  that  would  break  at  a  straining 
jioin,t  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  barrels  that  were 
built  of  staves  guaranteed  to  withstand  a  pressure  of 
live  hundred  pound-  would  be  a  waste  of  good  material. 
If  anything,  the  hoops  must  have  a  resistance  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  slaves.  The  hoops  are  consequently 
the  most  important  part  of  the  barrel.  Stout  hoops  will 
hold  a  barrel  together  even  when  the  staves  are  weak, 
and  it  i>  possible  to  hoop  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  resis- 
tance so  that  it  will  resist  a  pressure  for  a  time  of  500 
pounds.  The  breaking  power  of  either  the  wooden  or 
win:  hoops  is  carefully  computed  lor  each  class  of  bar- 
rels, and  when  properly  made  and  applied  they  will  in- 
sure a.  long  life  to  the  circular  packages.  The  life  of 
the  barrel  is  estimated  by  the  life  of  the  hoops,  and  to 
prolong  it  beyond  thai  period  new  hoops  must  be  sup- 
plied. 


Soa.pma.kmg  Secrets. 

Under  the  above  heading  tin  "Star  of  Hope'"  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense  in 
a  recent  issue,  which  is  of  no  remarkable  value  to  any 
soapmaker,  but  as  a  curiosity  is  not  without  interest. 
It  says : 

Star  of  Hope:  How  many  people,  as  they  handle  the 
finished  article,  know  the  process  through,  which  it  has 


gone  before  it  reaches  them  and  the  ingredients  that 
compose  soap,  this  very  necessary  article  of  our  daily 
life?  The  common  yellow  brand,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  trade,  ■'family  soap/'  depends  for  its  success  in  the 
market  on  its  "color;"'  that  is.  the  lighter  and  clearer 
the  shade  of  yellow  the  finished  article  has,  the  more 
n  ady  its  sale.  To  attain  this  color  the  makers  each  have 
a  method  of  their  own  of  boiling,  and,  if  that  fails,  of 
bleaching  to  firing  out  the  "color"'  scheme.  Toilet  soap 
goes  through  a  much  different  proci  --  in  its  manufac- 
ture, and  to  show  the  different  process  each  grade  goes 
through,  I  will  give  the  evolution  of  each  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product. 

In  and  about  Greater  New  York  are  several  of  the 
largest  soap  works  in  the  world,  a  few  of  them  catering 
to  both  the  family  and  toilet  trade.  In  the  making  of 
family  soap  these  factories  use  immense  kettles  or  tanks, 
open  at  one  end  and  holding  from  75,000  to  150,000 
pounds  of  the  liquid  soap.  Into  these  kettles  is  first 
dumped  the  grease,  or  stock,  as  it  is  called;  steam  is 
then  turned  on  the  mass  through  a  system  of  coils  of 
two-inch  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettles.  Some  of 
these  coils  are  called  "open"  coils  on  account  of  their 
surface  being  punctured  to  allow  the  live  steam  to  per- 
colate through  the  soap  to  facilitate  rapid  boiling.  As 
soon  as  the  stock  "has  reached  the  boiling  point  the 
caustic  soda  or  lye  is  then  added,  the  mass  being  allowed 
to  boil  thoroughly  for  five  or  six  hours,  after  which  the 
rosin  is  added;  the  proportion  of  the  .stock  in  the  kettle 
now  being  50  per  cent,  grease,  30  per  cent,  rosin,  and 
20  per  cent,  soda  or  lye. 

Now  comes  the  real  boiling,  which,  goes  on  without 
interruption  for  three  or  four  days,  by  which  time  the 
mass  has  thoroughly  saponified  ;  salt  is  now  added,  -team 
shut  off  and  the  mass  allowed  to  settle  for  about  three 
days,  after  which  it  is  pumped  into  a  sort  of  mixing 
machine  resembling  a  large  drum,  with  a  shaft  run- 
ning  through  its  center,  on  which  arc  rapidly  revolving 
blades.  This  is  called  the  "erutcher."  The  sediment 
that  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  after  the  soap 
has  been  drawn  off  was  until  a  few  years  ago,  run  off 
into  a  sewer  as  waste,  but  now  it  is  run  into  tanks  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerin.  It  is  at  the 
"erutcher"  the  real  doctoring  of  the  soap  takes  place. 
If  the  rosin  the  soapmaker  has  been  using  was  of  an 
inferior  dark  grade,  or  his  stock  was  extra  rancid,  he 
gets  to  work  on  this  churning  mass  in  the  "erutcher" 
and  produces  a  bleach  that  many  an  old  maid  would 
give  a  fortune  to  know  the  secret  of.  It  is  here  the  per- 
fume is  added  and.  if  the  market  price  is  too  low.  he 
can  and.  does  swell  the  weight  of  his  stuff  while  at  this 
"crutcher"  by  simply  adding  silicate  of  soda,  soda  ash, 
silex  or  whatever  pet  preparation  he  may  have. 

After  being  "'doctored''"  and  stiffened  by  the  "erutch- 
er," the  soap  is  run  off  into  adjustable  iron  or  wooden 
frames  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden,  preparatory  to 
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being  taken  to  the  cutting  tables,  where  thel  frames  are 
run  through  gauges  set  to  cut  the  different  sizes  of  bars 
or  cakes  the  trade  may  demand.  From  these  tables  the 
bars  and  cakes  are  placed  in  drying  rooms,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  which  puts  a  gloss 
ou.  the  finished  article  and  enables  the  pressman,  to 
whom  it  goes  after  leaving  the  drying  room,  to  stamp 
clearly  the  various  designs  and  trade-marks  upon  its 
now  even,  .smooth  surface.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  clever- 
ly worded  circulars  and  gay  wrappers  and  dumped  upon 
the  gullible  public.  The  toilet  brand  of  goods  goes 
through  a  much  different  process  of  manufacture.  It 
is  not  boiled.  The  tallow  and,  in  high  grade  goods,  the 
cocoanut  oil  used  as  stock  are  heated  sufficiently  to  mix 
well  with  soda  or  lye,  and  then  poured  into  frames, 
where  it  is  "crutched"  by  hand,  a  wooden  dasher,  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  making  of  buttermilk,  being 
used  in  this  operation.  After  being  "crutched"  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  and  harden,  and  when  it  has  grown  firm 
enough  to  handle  the  frame  or  mold  is  stripped  away 
and  it  then  resembles  a  block  of  dirty  marble.  This 
block  is  then  taken  to  a  chipping  machine,  by  which  it 
is  chipped,  the  same  as  a  mill  planer  would  chip  a  board. 
These  chips  are  placed  on  trays  and  left  in  the  drying- 
rooms  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  crisp. 

A  small  box  trunk,  carrying  about  150  pounds  of 
the  now  dry,  crisp  chips,  conveys  these  to  a  mill  where 
are  running  three  heavy  granite  rollers.  The  coloring- 
liquid  and  perfume  are  now  added  to  the  chips  and  the 
whole  is  passed  backward  and  forward  through  these 
rollers  until  the  color  has  thoroughly  permeated  every 
particle  of  the  now  long,  silky  ribbons  into  which  the 
chips  have  been  rolled.  Pink,  green,  yellow  and  helio- 
trope are  the  standard  colors  used  in  toilet  soap. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  batch  just  passed  through  the 
mill  has  been  colored  green  and  is  now  a  beautiful  shade 
of  emerald.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  machine  called  a 
"platter"  in  which  it  is  heated  and  worked  up  until  it 
is  a  soft  mass,  about  the  consistency  of  putty;  the  end 
of  the  platter  is  then  opened,  and  this  soft  mass  is- 
pressed  out  through  a  small  circular  hole,  after  which 
it  is  cut  into  small  sections  to  be  pressed. 

It  is  here  the  "funny"  part  comes  in.  The  batch  has 
been  cut  into  between  four  and  five  gross  of  blank  cakes, 
and  the  pressman  has  an  order  for  one  gross  of  Dr. 
Kakem's  Freckle  Soap.  He  runs  this  off  and  picks  up 
the  next  order,  which  reads,  "One  and  a  half  gross  of 

Dr.  C 's  Wonderful  Skin  Soap."     He  takes  the  Dr. 

Ivakem  die  out  of  the  press  and  puts  in  Dr.  C 's 

W.  S.  soap  die.  and  presses  this  order  out  of  the  same 
batch  as  the  last.  The  balance  of  the  original  four  or 
five  gross  will  possibly  be  pressed  up  in  one-half  gross 
h.ts,  each  lot  claiming  widely  different  curative  proper- 
ties. Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  all  toilet  soaps, 
as  there  are  a  few  good  brands,  on  the  market,  such  as 


a  good  glycerin  soap,  also  one  or  two  good  sulphur  soaps 
and  a  few  white  soaps.   ■ 

"Paint  covers  a  multitude  of  carpenter's  sins."  This 
saying  can  be  twisted  around  a  little  and  it  will  apply 
to  the  toilet  soap  trade.  When  you  see  a  bargain  sale  of 
soap  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  advertised  to  re- 
store the  baby  skin  of  childhood  on  a  hobo's  mug,  steer 
clear  of  it.  There  never  was  or  will  be  a  good  soap 
on  the  market  that  had  to  be  colored,  no  matter  what 
magazine  or  poster  "ads."  may  say  to  the  contrary.  If 
their  goods  were  the  simon  pure  article  they  claim  to 
be,  makers  would  not  have  to  spend  the  large  sums  they 
do  for  coloring-  material.  The  writer  has  one  case  in 
mind  where  he  changed  dies  eleven  times  in  one  after- 
noon in  pressing  thirty  gross  of  a  cheap  pink  soap,  each' 
of  the  eleven  changes  having  a  different  trade-mark,  and 
claiming  widely  different  properties. 

In  the  "family"  trade  all  the  cuttings  and  defective 
cakes  are  remelted  and  used,  the  loss  in  remelting  being 
scarcely  noticeable.  In  the  toilet  trade  this  remelting 
is  impossible,  as  the  scraps,  cuttings,  etc.,  are  of  differ- 
ent colors.  These  scraps  are  quite  an  item  to  a  manu- 
facturer, and  he  cannot  afford  to  throw  them  away,  so 
he  gets  around  it  in  this  manner:  He  carefully  guards 
them,  and  when  he  "has  a  large  kettle,  turns  the  steam 
on  this  mass  of  scraps  of  all  colors,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  boiling  point  he  adds  a  generous  portion  of  pine  oil 
and  soda,  and  after  thoroughly  mixing  this  concoction 
he  turns  it  out,  tar  soap.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  tar 
soaps  on  the  market  to-day  are  made  from  scraps  and 
cuttings,  but  from  past  experience  I  will  bet  my  new 
"stripeless"  uniform  that  all  the  cheap  grades  are,  and 
I  will  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  my  "stripeless"  either. 


Towels  and  Soap  in  Chine... 

A  In  nit  a  year  ago  a  native  of  T'aichau,  in  the  customs 
district  of  Wenehau,  Chekiang  province,  established  a 
towel  factory  at  T'aichau,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  success.  A  soap  factory  was  established  at  Wen- 
cb.au  also  last  year,  and  this,  too,  has  been  a  success. 
Soapmaking  establishments  in  this  district  are  not  ex- 
tensive, but  they  are  profitable  and  the  business  will 
rapidly  develop.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  soap  and 
towels  in  much  of  China,  although  imports  of  both  ar- 
ticles in  the  past  year  or  two  have  decreased.  In  1901, 
Hangchau  imported  8,250  dozen  towels,  valued  at  $2,- 
532.  In  1902,  it  imported  9,282  dozen  towels,  valued 
at  $3,184,  and  in  1903,  7,801  dozen,  valued  at  $3,154. 
The  increased  price  probably  explains  the  whole  story. 
The  sort  generally  imported  are  of  rather  light  weight, 
many  of  them  18  by  40  inches  in  size  and  practically  all 
of  Japanese  make.  The  imports7  at  Ningpo  are  in  al- 
most the  same  volume  and  practically  at  the  same  prices. 
At    Wenehau    imports    have   been    light,    2,453    dozen, 
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valued  at  $1,019,  having  been  imported  last  year.  The 
imports  this  year  will  probably  be  much  less.  The  de- 
crease in  towel  imports,  howeveiyis  merely  in  keeping 
with  the  decrease  in  other  common  cotton  goods,  and 
represents  a  question  of  price.  When  cotton  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture  become  too  dear  in  China  the  Chin- 
ese do  without  them. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  towels.  86  cents  Mex- 
ican or  about  40  cents  gold  per  dozen  on  the  average, 
seems  remarkable,  but  the  customs  authorities  assure  me 
Ibis  is  a  fair  valuation.  The  quality  is  very  poor  and 
the  weight  light. 

It  is  significant  that  while  the  imports  of  bar  soap  at 
Xingpo  last  year  were  35.6,041  pounds,  valued  at  $9,370, 
and  7,496  dozen  cakes  of  toilet  soap,  valued  at  $1,969, 
there  were  also  imports  from  native  sources  of  41,629 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,005.  The  fact  that  any  place  in 
China  has  come  to  manufacture  more  soap  than  it  can 
use  may  naturally  be  considered  of  some  importance. 

The  value  of  the  figures  given  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  show  a  big  demand  for  soap  and  towels  when  the 
prices  are  such  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
Chinese  consumers.  The  lower  the  price  the  larger  the 
number  of  people  who  can  afford  to  use  them  and  the 
greater  the  sale  in  proportion.  The  difference  of  scv- 
tral  cents  a  pound  on  soap  in  llangchau  between  1901 
and  1902  made  a  difference  of  about  40  per  cent,  in 
value  and  so  per  cent,  in  quantity,  the  classification  as 
to  quality  remaining  the  same.  The  demand  in  China 
is  steady  and  strong,  but  the  soap  must  be  cheap.  Soaps 
of  low  quality,  highly  scented,  and  gaudily  decorated  are 
popular    for   the   toilet.      The   bar  soaps  must   be   very 


.-heap 
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do  not  contemplate  any  saying  of  fabrics  by  the  use  of 
substances  which  will  not  injure  them.  Idle  first  great 
requisite  of  soaps  and  everything  else  in  China  is  cheap- 
ness. Most  of  tiie  soaps  now  imported  come  from  Japan, 
generally  with  bogus  European  marks.  Some  European 
soap  makers,  however,  are  making  an  effort  to  get  some 
of  the  trade.  American  goods,  if  put  out  cheaply 
enough,  would  be  readily  taken. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul. 
Hangchau,  China.  December  5,  1904. 


J5he  Soa.p  Tree  Coming  to  the 
United  Stages. 

California,  which  has  already  won  fame  by  its  pro- 
duction of  wine-,  nuts  and  fruits,  bids  fair  to  win  re- 
nown in  another  line  of  agriculture  which  is  most 
unique.  Experiments  are  about  to  be  made  with  still 
another  variety  of  fruit-bearing  tree,  but  this  time  the 
epicure  will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  new  delight 
for  his  palate. 

The  new  tree,  which  it  is  probable  may  develop  an  in- 
dustry peculiar  to  itself,  is  being  brought  from  Africa, 


and  if  it  thrives  in  the  .soft  California  climate1,  there 
will  very  soon  be  a  new  brand  of  soap  on  the  market. 

Asia  and  Centra]  America  both  have  soap  trees,  hut 
the  Algerian  variety  (d'  soap  fruit  contains  28  per  cent, 
of  soap,  while  none  of  the  others  contains  more  than  8 
per  cent. 

Within,  two  years  this  wonderful  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  when  it  is  six  years  old  it  begins 
to  bear  fruit,  the  annual  yield  increasing  largely  with 
each  succeeding  year.  At  maturity  the  tree  is  from  40 
to  50  feet  tall  and  produces  from  200  to  300  pounds 
of  fruit  annually.  German  chemists  arc  already  asing 
the  producl  of  this  wonderful  tree  in  soap  factories,  and 
the  berries  are  very  good  soap  without  any  treatment 
whatever.     The  seed  also  produces  a  fine  oil. 

Who  knows  but  that  we  may  vet  find  the  soap  orchard 
as  well  known  in  the:  Southern  States  as  the  orange 
grove  is.  while  the  dainty  American  girl  will  inquire 
solicitously  of  her  chemist  as  to  what  plantation  wras 
the  source  of  her  latest  toilet  accessory. 


Calculation  of  Heat  in  CoaJ. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  efficiency  of  coal  depends 
upon  the  In  at  units  it  is  capable  of  producing,  still  the 
number  of  these  units  which  will  be  utilized  will  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  or  other  apparatus  to 
which  the  heat  is  to  be  transferred.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  always  economy  to  use  the  coal  capable  of  gener- 
ating the  greatest  number  of  heat  units,  but  rather  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  particular  style  of  boiler, 
tiring,  etc..  under  which  it  is  to  be  burned. 

F.  Haas,  of  tiie  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey, 
has  recently  proposed  the  following  formula  for  calcu- 
lation of  the  heating  value  of  coal  from  its  proximate 
analysis:  Calorific  power  (B.  T.  U.  per  100  lbs.)  = 
15.675  (loo  --  per  cent,  ash  --  per  cent,  sulphur  - 
per  cent,  moisture)  -f  (4.050  ;  [  per  cent,  sulphur). 
Calorific  power  (cal.  per  10.0  kilos)  :=  8.710  (100  - 
per  cent,  ash  —  per  cent,  sulphur  —  per  cent,  moisture) 
-4-  (2.250  X  per  cent,  sulphur).  Results  obtained  with 
this  formula  are  close  enough  for  rough  heat  calcula- 
tions, and  it  is  useful  for  this  reason. 

For  determining  the  suitability  of  coal  for  a  given 
boiler  or  purpose,  a  proximate  analysis  is  most  useful; 
that  is  a  determination  of  its  moisture,  volatile  com- 
bustible matter,  fixed  carbon  and  ash.  From  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  analysis  coal  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  htads.  according  to  the  percentage  of  volatile 
and  combustible  matter  it  contains:  Anthracite,  below 
8  per  cent.:  semi-anthracite,  8  to  13  per  cent.;  semi- 
bituminous,  13  to  25  per  cent.;  bituminous,  25  to  40 
per  cent.;  eannel,  above  40  per  cent. 

Of  these  clases  the  semi-bituminous  coals  are  the  most 
valuable  as  steam  coals,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
kindle  and  burn  rapidly.     When  burned  they  give  off  a 
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great  quantity'  of  heat  and  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  up  an  intense  and  free  burning  fire ;  requiring  little 
attention  and  easily  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

The  tendency  of  coal  to  produce  smoke  increases  with 
the  volatile  matter  which  it  contains.  Anthracite  coal 
is  practically  smokeless,  and  from  this  point  on,  the 
more  volatile  matter  the  coal  contains  the  more  smoke 
it  is  apt  to  produce  on  burning.  In  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing impression  as  to  the  great  loss  of  combustible 
matter  due  to  smoke,  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  many  ex- 
periments that  the  actual  waste  is  generally  compara- 
tively insignificant. 


15he  Utilization  of  Pine  Oil. 

The  continuous  high  price  of  turpentine  oil  has  forced 
its  consumers,  that  is,  the  manufacturers  of  varnish,  to 
look  about  for  a  substitute.  Of  all  those  recommended, 
not  few  in  number,  pine  oil  has  ben  unanimously  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best.  Its  only  real  fault,  is  the  unpleas- 
ant odor,  and  it  has  been  hoped  that  this  could  be  les- 
sened, if  not  entirely  removed,  by  suitable  methods  of 
distillation.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible 
to  free  the  oil  so  completely  from  its  odor  as  to  make 
it  a  real  substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  present  writer  has  himself  not  failed  to  make  ex- 
periments. I  have  devoted  myself  for  some  years  to 
the  study  of  pine  oil  and  my  labors  have  not  been  alto- 
gether without  result,  Incited  by  the  German  Varnish 
Manufacturers'  Union,  which  has  offered  a,  prize  to  the 
person  who  should  produce  an  odorless  pine  oil,  I  have 
applied  myself  anew  to  the  task.  I  will  show  in  what 
follows  that  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  a  pine  oil 
which,  if  not  absolutely  odorless,  is  at  least  very  well 
adapted  to  practical  use  and  is  not  only  a  substitute  for 
turpentine,  but  in  sonie  respects  superior  to  it. 

I  will  begin  with  the  distillation  of  the  crude  resin, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  cannot  omit. 
During  a  four  years'  residence  in  Russia  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
process. 

One  thousand  kg.  of  crude  resin,  with  IV2  per  cent, 
of  slaked  lime,  are  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  wrought- 
iron  retort,  just  as  in  the  method  practiced  in  America. 
The  best  kind  of  heat  is  from  a  direct  but  very  gentle 
fire.  The  pale  yellow  pine  oil  which  first  passes  off 
contains  a  large  amount  of  water,  almost  one-half,  in- 
deed. As  the  distillation  proceeds  the  quantity  of  water 
becomes  less  and  the  oil  gradually  becomes  darker,  a 
proof  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  resin  passes  off 
in  the  distillation  process  as  rosin-oil.  When  the  dis- 
tillation is  finished,  the  fire  is  extinguished  and  the  re- 
tort left  to  cool  until  the  next  day.  The  lustrous  black 
residue  is  then  drawn,  off  through  a  spigot  and  packed 


in  barrels  or  boxes  as  a  by-product  which  can  be  fur- 
ther utilized.  I  will  speak  later  of  the  use  of  this  resi- 
due. 

The  retort  is  opened  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  it 
often  contains  a  great  deal  of  gas,  and  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  resin  and  the  residue  of  lime.  The  pine 
oil  has  by  this  time  settled  in  the  wrought-iron  receivers 
and  the  retort  is  filled  with  two-thirds  oil  and  one-third 
water,  tightly  closed,  and  the  contents  subjected  to  a 
second  distillation.  The  oil  which  passes  off  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  in  separate  receivers.  Each  of  these 
receivers  must  be  provided  with  two  spigots,  one  close 
to  the  ground  for  water,  the  other  one-half  meter  higher 
for  the  oil.  The  oil  obtained  in  this  way  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  like  any  other  turpentine  oil,  and  such  has  lately 
been  brought  in  from  Russia.  If  the  two  separated  por- 
tions of  the  oil  are  compared  in  respect  to  odor,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  second  half  has  scarcely  half  as  much 
odor  as  the  first,  a  fact  which  seems  to  justify  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is,  after  all,  possible  to  produce  an 
odorless  pine  oil. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  must  pause  upon  one  point. 
Tlu  re  has  been  in  the  past  an  idea,  which  still  exists  to 
some  extent,  that  treatment  of  the  pine  oil  with  caustic 
soda  lye,  previous  to  the  second  distillation,  brings 
about  better  results.  I  cannot  share  this  opinion.  In 
Russia,  twenty  years  ago,  we  worked  the  oil  thoroughly 
together  for  several  days,  with  a  third  part  soda  lye, 
and  washed  it  repeatedly  with  water;  it  was  then  left 
for  a  few  days,  and  an  almost  black,  mucilaginous  mass 
Mas  depositee!.  The  oil,  which  had  become  brownish 
red  and  dirty  from  the  lye,  was  subjected  to  the  second 
distillation,  and  we  obtained  a  very  beautiful,  crystal- 
clear  oil.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  result  and  did  not 
attempt  at  that  time  to  discover  by  trial  whether  the  oil 
would  be  equally  fine  without  the  lye.  The  odor  was 
not  lessened,  hence  the  oil  was  used  only  for  the  in- 
ferior qualities  of  varnish.  In  the  last  few  years  I  have 
made  numberless  experiments  without  lye  and  have 
found  that  this  does  not  exercise  the  slightest  influence 
upon  the  color  of  the  oil,  any  more  than  does  the  re- 
peated distillation  with  lime.  The  latter  treatment  may 
even  prove,  under  some  circumstances,  dangerous,  as 
various  experiments  with  glass  retorts  have  demon- 
strated to  me.  Since  the  lime  is  heavier  than  the  oil, 
it  is  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  where  it 
has  the  greatest  heat,  and  evolves  strong  vapors,,  which 
send-  the  mixed  mass  upward  and  drive  it  through  the 
discharge  pipe.  If  the  retort  is  not  extremely  solid, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  explosion.  I  have  broken  sev- 
eral retorts  in  this  way  and  had  each  time  a  small  con- 
flagration. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  further  treatment  of  the  pine 
oil,  particularly  the  second  half  of  the  second  distilla- 
tion.   The  oil  is  placed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
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preferably  about  blood  warm,  and  the  two  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  tog-ether  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
Left  until  the  water  has  settled,  and  this  is  then  drawn 
off  through  the  lower  spigot  of  the  vessel.  This  process 
is  repeated  five  or  six  limes,  the  more  the  better.  If  the 
water  which  has  been  used  in  the  washing  is  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  strong  odor  as  the 
portion  of  oil  which  was  washed  with  it. 

According  to  the  method  here  given  water  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  means,  of  removing  the  disagreeable  odor 
fii'iii  pine  oil.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  part  of  this  odor  is 
it  moved  by  washing  with  lye,  but  this  process.,  aside 
from  its  cost,  is  an  unpractical  one,  since  clothes  and 
utensils  are  ruined  therein-.  If  the  second  half  of  the 
oil,  twice  distilled  and  several  times  washed,  is  now 
placed  in  a  clean  retort  with  one-third  water  and  one- 
fifteenfh  part  of  pine  needles,  and  once  more  distilled, 
a  mildly  aromatic  oil  is  obtained.  This  is  quite  similar 
to  tlic  French  turpentine  oil  and  is  not  only  superior 
to  any  other  substitute  in  point  of  quality,  but  is  ex- 
cellently  well  adapted  to  varnishes,  since  all  the  resin- 
ous portions  are  removed  by  the  repeated  distillations 
and  no  trace  of  the  pine  oil  odor  remains.  I  am  doubt- 
ful, to  be  sure,  whether  this  method  can  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  large  quantities,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principal  manufactur- 
ers of  varnish  to  supply  their  own  needs  in  this  way. 
1  have  not  investigated  the  question  of  whether  the  first 
half  of  the  second  distillation  can  also  be  improved  by 
Ibis  method,  as  I  have  not  had  means  or  opportunity  of 
doing  go. 

I  will  add  something  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  first  distillation.  This,  drawn  off  from  the 
retort  and  cooled,  is  a  black  mass,  resembling  rubber, 
li  is  first  pulverized,  then  dissolved  with  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  in  a  shaking  cask,  and  brought  into  a  sta- 
tionary receiver  to  settle.  If  the  residue  is  melted  to- 
gether with  resinous  substances  there  is  a  congealing 
or  hardening  of  the  mass,  since  it  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  lime.  But  if  it  is  dissolved  with  tur- 
pentine (it  is  insoluble  in  spirits),  it  is  easily  mixed 
with  any  asphalt  varnish,  and  an  ad'mixture  of  this 
solution  wiib  coal  or  rosin  in  varnish  gives  a  beautiful 
gold-varnish. — Bernhard  Schneider,  in  the  Farben  Zei- 
tung. 


the  range  of  his  special  department.  He  must  attract 
attention.  There  is  no  service  so  low  and  simple,  neither 
any  so  high,  in  which  the  man  of  ability  and  willing 
disposition  cannot  readily  and  almost  daily  prove  him- 
self capable  of  greater  trust  and  usefulness. — Andrew 
Carnegie. 


To  Become  A  Partner. 

You  will  never  be  a  partner  unless  you  know  the  busi- 
ngs of  your  department  far  better  than  the  owners  pos- 
sibly can.  Instead  of  the  question,  "What  must  I  do 
for  my  employer?"  substitute  "What  can  I  do?"  Faith- 
ful and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  you  is  all  very  well,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  coming 
partner.  There  must  be  something  beyond  this.  The 
rising  man  must  do  something  exceptional,  and  beyond 


Tries  to  Scrub  With  Cheese. 

A  lady  walked  into  a  grovery  with  her  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  her  elbows  and  with  a  desperate  look  in  her  eye. 

"This  here,"'  she  observed  with  a  sniff,  as  she  banged 
a  piece  of  yellow  .substance  on  the  counter,  "is  the  soap 
what  does  the  washin'  of  itself;  the  soap>  what  makes 
ev'ry  washin'-day  a  kind  of  a  glorified  bean  feast;  the 
soap  what  gits  all  the  linen  as  white  as  snow  and  as 
sweet  as  a  hazelnut  by  dinner  time,  and  lets  the  happy 
housewife  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  playin'  with  the 
children,  and  here  am  I  been  scrubbin'  three  mortal 
hours  with  that  lump,  and  ain't  got  so  much  lather  out 
of  it  as  I  could  git  from  a  brickbat." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  remarked  the  grocer,  courteous- 
ly, "but  it  isn't  the  soap.  Your  little  boy  came  in  here 
yesterday  for  half  a  pound  of  both  soap  and  cheese. 
That's  the  cheese!" 

"The  cheese!"  gasped  the  lady.  "That  accounts  for 
the  other  tiling,  then." 

"The  other  thing?"  queried  the  grocer. 

"Yes,  the  other  thing,"  came  the  reply.  "I  was  layin5 
awake  half  the  night  wonderin'  what  it  was  made  the 
Welch  rabbit  we  bad  for  supper  taste  so  funny." — Ex- 
change. 


15he  New  Chinese  Trade-Mark  Law. 

The  increase  of  business  of  our  Western  merchants 
with  the  Far  East,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
protecting  trade-mark  rights,  familiar  enough  in  the 
Occident,  but  little  known  in  the  Orient,  have  led  to 
the  enactment  of  new  trade-mark  laws  in  Asiatic 
countries.  The  old  laws,  while  satisfactory  under  the 
old  conditions,  were  not  suitable  under  Western 
changed  business  methods.  When  there  are  ferw  mid- 
dlemen, and  most  of  the  business  done  is  an  exchange 
between  manufacturer  and  consumer,  the  value  of  a 
trade-mark  is  not  apparent;  for  the  consumer  knows 
whose  goods  he  is  purchasing,  and  if  the  manufacturer 
has  a  reputation  for  the  quality  or  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise, sold  for  a  fixed  price,  the  consumer  may  go 
again  to  the  man  whose  goods  he  previously  found  to 
be  satisfactory.  Where,  however,  the  goods  are  sold 
in  quantities  to  middlemen  or  storekeepers,  the  con- 
sumer is  unable  to  determine  whose  goods  he  is  pur- 
chasing when  there  are  no  labels  or  trade-marks  on  the 
wrappers.  With  the  extensive  use  of  trade-marks  with- 
out changes  in  the  laws  to  protect  this  new  species  of 
property,  there  was  considerable  opportunity  for  fraud. 
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For  some  time,  it  has  been  customary  for  Western  mer- 
chants to  protect  their  trade-marks  in  China  by  regis- 
tering them  in  the  consulates  of  the  home  countries,  the 
consuls  of  the  different  countries  .recognizing  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  registrants,  and  enforcing  them 
against  infringers  who  were  citizens  of  their  respective 
countries.,  and  the  China  Foreign  Office  enforcing  right- 
when  the  infringer  happened  to  be  a  Chinese.  The  many 
offices  at  which  registration  could  be  secured,  and  the 
unsettled  procedure  which  was  followed  in  proceeding 
against  infringers,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  new 
Chinese  law,  under  which  the  trade-marks  of  all  mer- 
chants doing  business  with  China  should  be  registered. 
The  new  law  provides 'for  the  grant  of  registration  to 
the  first  person  filing  an  application,  the  only  excep- 
tions being  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  protected 
his  mark  under  the  old  procedure,  by  securing  a  regis- 
tration, at  a  consulate,  and  where  registration  has  been 
secured  in  the  home  country  of  the  applicant.  To 
secure  the  benefit  of  these  exceptions,  the  applicant 
should  file  his  Chinese  application  within  six  months 
of  October  23,  1.904.  When  the  home  registration  is  se- 
cured after  October  23,  1904,  the  proprietor  of  the 
mark  has  four  months  in  which  to  file  his  Chinese 
application  with  the  priority  of  the  date  of  the  home 
registration.  As  the  time  in  which  merchants  may 
file  their  application  in  China,  with  the  priority  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  1904,  will  shortly  expire,  many  applications 
are  being  filed.  When  the  applicant  is  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  which  enable  him  to  claim 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  new  law  or  the  date  of 
his  home  registration  as  his  date  of  priority  in  China, 
his  application  is  dated  as  of  the  day  on  which  it  is 
filed. 

Ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  right*  granted  by  the  new  registrations. 


and  the  injunction  obtained  against  him  is  operative  in 
every  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  without  a  re- 
hearing. The  provisions  of  the  law  have  already  been 
fully  discussed  in  these  columns  by  ex-Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  Greelv.  the  father  of  the  bill. 


Passage  of  the  New  Trade-Mark  Law 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  passed  Mr.  Bonynge's  trade-mark  bill, 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  House  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
few  minor  changes.  In  all  likelihood  the  new  law  will 
go  into  effect  on  April  1,  1905.  This  law  will  work 
a  most  salutary  improvement  in  American  trade-mark 
conditions.  Particularly  important  are  the  provisions 
which  permit  the  owner  of  a  mark  that  was  not  regis- 
trable under  the  old  law,  because  it  was  descriptive  or 
geographical,  to  register  under  the  new  law,  provided 
the  mark  has  been  used  ten  years. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  trade-marks 
registered  under  the  old  law  from  being  renewed  under 
the  new  law  six  months  prior  to  their  expiration.  The 
advantages  of  this  procedure  from  a  legal  standpoint  are 
the  following:  An  infringer  can  be  more  surely  fol- 
lowed and  more  heavily  punished  under  the  new  law; 


15he  Perfumes  of  15he  Moghuls. 

BY  DAVID  HOOPER,  F.  C.  Sv  PH.  C.      (SLIGHTLY  ABRIDGED). 

The  Ain-i  Al-bmi.  or  annals  of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
is  a  monumental  work,  written  in  the  Persian  language, 
by  Abul  Fazl  Allami,  descriptive  of  the  administration 
and  history  of  the  Moghul  period. 

The  chapter  on  perfumes  is  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "His  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and 
encourages  this  department  from  religious  motives.  The 
court  hall  is  continually  scented  with  ambergris,  aloe 
wood  and  compositions  according  to  ancient  recipes,  or 
mixtures  invented  by  his  Majesty,  and  incense  is  daily 
burnt  in  gold  and  silver  censers  of  various  shapes,  whilst 
sweet-smelling  flowers  are  used  in  large  quantities.  Oils 
are  also  extracted  from  flowers,  and  used  for  the  skin 
and  the  hair." 

In  the  following  .enumeration  of  the  substances  used 
in  Moghul  perfumery  the  chief  references  of  interest 
will  be  preserved,  and  these  will  be  supplemented  by  re- 
marks on  each  article  as  given  by  later  writers,  and  as 
are  known  at  the  present  time. 

Although  ambergris  was  known  and  used  in  Eastern 
perfumery  for  many  ages,  its  origin  was  buried  in  some 
uncertainty.  In  the  Ain-i-Akbari  it  is  supposed  to  grow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  eaten  by  fishes  who 
die  from  it,  and  it  is  taken  from  their  intestines.  An- 
other mythical  supposition  was  that  on  some  mountains 
where  honey  was  formed  in  abundance  it  ran  into  the 
sea,  the  wax  rose  to  the  surface,  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  was  reduced  to  a  solid  state  and  converted  into  am- 
bergris; as  bees  collect  honey  from  sweet-smelling  flow- 
ers ambergris  formed  in  this  phenomenal  manner  is 
naturally  highly  scented.  Three  kinds  are  described  by 
Akbar's  historian:  the  best  kind,  called  Ashhab,  had  a 
greasv  consistence  and  a  yellowish- white  color;  the  next 
in  quality  was  called  Khashkhashi,  of  a  yellowish  -brown 
color;  the  third  kind  was  black  and  inflammable,  and 
was  frequently  mixed  with  wax  and  an  odorless  sub- 
stance called  rnandal.  Ambergris  is  now  known  to  he 
the  fseeal  matter  of  the  cachelot  or  sperm  whale  (Plnj- 
set&r  macroceplidus) ,  which  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tavernier  informs  us  that  the  best  ambergris  came  from 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  that  each  Governor  of 
Mozambique  returning  to  Goa  after  his  term  of. three 
years'  service,  brought  with  him  amhergris  to  the  value 
of  £30.000.  Weight  for  weight  it  was  worth  more  than 
gold  in  the  estimation  of  the  Portuguese;  it  was  valued 
by  Abul  Fazl  at  one  to  three  gold  mohurs  (Gold  Mohur 
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equals  15  rupees;  rupee  equals  Is.  4d.)  per  tola.     (Tola 
equals  180  troy  grains.) 

Ladau  is  accurately  described  as  a  substance  taken 
from  a  tree  growing  in  Cyprus  and  Cbios.  It  is  a  resin- 
ous juice  tbat  settles  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
shrubs  of  various  species  of  Cistus,  and  is  collected  by 
means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  rake,  with  leather 
thongs  instead  of  teeth,  which  is  drawn  over  the  plant. 
Ladanun  or  albdanun  is  also  obtained  from  the  beards 
of  goats  which  have  browsed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Cis- 
tus shrubs,  and  it  is  gathered  from  sheep  and  goats 
whose  fleeces  have  become  loaded  with  the  resin  while 
pasturing.  In  olden  times  it  was  frequently  confounded 
with  ambergris.  Ladan  fixed  with  goats'  hair  and  hav- 
ing a  greenish  color  and  a  strong  odor  was  considered 
the  best.  It  is  purified  by  boiling  with  water,  and  it 
is  afterwards  made  into  cakes;  these  gradually  harden 
on  exposure  to  air,  possess  a  peculiar  balsamic  odor,  and 
burn  with  a  clear  flame. 

The  article  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  camphor,  al- 
though of  great  interest,  is  not  without  many  purely 
legendary  statements.  The  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the 
ghauts  of  Hindustan  and  China,  and  is  of  such  magni- 
tude that  more  than  a  hundred  horsemen  may  rest  in 
its  shade.  Several  vernacular  names  are  given  to  cam- 
phor, of  which  that  called  Eibahi  or  Quicuri  is  the  best, 
as  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  worst  camphor,  dark 
colored  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  wood,  went  under  the 
the  name  of  Balus.  It  is  said  that  camphor  was  first 
found  by  the  King  of  a  country  not  far  from  the  Island 
of  Ceylon.  Abul  Fazl  concludes  his  article  by  describ- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  mixture  of  white  stones  and 
wax,  powdered  and  made  into  a  paste,  and  flavored  with 
camphor  and  spices.  When  cold  and  dry  it  had  the 
appearance  of  camphor,  and,  says  the  historian,  "un- 
principled men  profit  in  this  manner  by  the  loss  of 
others." 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  while  the  laurel 
camphor  from  China  and  Japan  forms  the  bulk  of  this 
article  used  in  commerce  at  the  present  time,  Borneo 
camphor  derived  from  the  Dryobalanops  arouiatka,  was 
the  only  kind  known  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
Garcia  d'Orta,  who  wrote  at  Goa  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  well  acquainted  with  both  kinds 
of  camphor,  and  mentioned  that  the  China  camphor  was 
then  being  exported  to  Europe.  Borneo  camphor  is  ob- 
tained by  splitting  the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  it  is  found 
in  whitish  flakes,  situated  in  irregular  veins  near  the 
center  of  the  stem.  The  author  of  the  "Makhzan-el- 
.Adwiya"  mentions  the  fact  of  several  pieces  of  the  tim- 
ber having  been  brought  up  the  Hooghly  which  when 
cut  up  into  planks  yielded  a  quantity  of  camphor.  Re- 
ferring to  the  supposed  action  of  earthquakes  in  pro- 
ducing a  yield  of  camphor,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  some  trees  the  concrete  oil  is  secreted  under  such 


pressure  that  the  trunk  gives  May  at  the  least  shock. 
Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  British  Consul  in  Bornea,  in  his 
"Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,"  speaks  of  a 
strange  sound  being  occasionally  heard  in  the  oldest 
forests  occasioned  by  the  splitting  asunder  of  the  tree 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  camphor  in  some  par- 
ticular portion. 

Bhimsini,  or  Borneo  camphor,  sold  in  Akbor's  time  at 
the  high  price  of  Bs.  2  to  lis.  3  per  tola.  Bazaar  dealers 
have  the  peculiar  custom,  probably  derived  from  Ma- 
laya, of  giving  a  few  peppercorns  along  with  every  piece 
of  camphor  purchased,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that 
in  contact  with  black  pepper,  or  surkh  danahs,  it  will 
not  so  readily  evaporate.  Camphor  is  used  very  largely 
as  an  insectifuge,  as  an  offering  at  the  temples,  and  the 
Jains  employ  it  to  prepare  an  Abir,  or  sacrificial  powder. 
The  description  of  civet  and  its  preparation  occupies 
a  special  article  in  the  Aui,  from  which  we  gather  that 
it  was  considered  a  valuable  perfume.  Zabad  and  Shakli 
are  the  vernacular  names  for  civet,  which  is  a  moist  sub- 
stance secreted  by  au  animal  resembling  a  cat.  The 
Zabad  brought  from  the  ports  of  Sumatra  and  from  the 
territory  of  Achin,  going  by  the  name  of  Sumatra  Zabad, 
was  most  esteemed.  The  moist  substance  is  yellowish- 
white,  and  is  contained  in  a  bag  of  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut  below  the  tail  of  the  animal.  The  bag  may  be  emp- 
tied every  week  or  fortnight,  and  yields  from  half  a  tola 
to  eight  mashas.  (Masha  equals  15  troy  grains.)  When 
removed,  the  Zabad  is  washed  first  in  cold  water,  then 
in  warm  water  to  remove  impurities,  in  lime  juice  to  re- 
move the  unpleasant  smell,  and  finally  in  rose  water: 
it  is  then  dried  by  exposing  it  in  a  cup  covered  with  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  until  all 
moisture  is  removed.  It  has  a  most  persistent  odor  when 
applied  either  to  the  skin  or  .the  clothes. 

Civet  was  imported  in  small  cups,  leather  bottles  or 
horns.  Bernier  relates  how  an  ambassador  from  Ethi- 
opia, named  Murat,  brought  to  India  for  presentation  to 
the  Emperor  Aurungzeb  the  horn  of  an  ox  filled  with 
civet.  Unfortunately  the  horn  was  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents in  Surat,  by  soldiers  of  Sivaji's  army,  and  the 
ambassador  arrived  at  Delhi  with  the  empty  receptacle. 
Bernier,  however,  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
huge  horn  which  had  contained  so  precious  a  gift,  and 
measuring  its  mouth,  he  found  that  it  exceeded  half  a 
French  foot  in  diameter. 

At  the  time  of  Akbar  the  price  of  a  civet  cat  varied 
from  Bs.  300  to  Bs.  500.  Abul  Fazl  records  that  an 
inferior  perfume,  named  Gaurah,  of  a  greyish-white 
color,  was  obtained  from  an  animal  like  the  civet  cat, 
but  somewhat  larger.  It  was  brought  from  the  confines 
of  Achin,  and  the  price  of  the  animal  varied  from  Bs. 
100  to  Bs.  200.  A  third  animal  is  alluded  to  which 
yielded  a  substance  named  Mid.  Mid  was  said  to  be  an 
inferior  substance  to  civet,  and  was  sold  mixed  with 
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other  ingredients;  others  said  that  Mid  was  the  dried 
bag  of  the  civet  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  and  the 
greasy  substance  which  rose  to  the  surface  was  the  es- 
sence. 

This  perfume  is  afforded  by  the  large  Indian  civet, 
the  Malabar  civet  cat,  the  Burmese  civet  and  the  small 
Indian  civet.  The  last-named,  the  Tiverricida  malac- 
censis  of  zoologists  is  still  occasionally  caged  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  civet.  Not  long  ago  in  Travaneore,  an  estab- 
lishment was  maintained  by  Government  for  keeping- 
civet  cats  for  collecting  the  unctuous  secretion,  but  is 
now  abolished.  Civet  is  said  to  have  a  disagreeable  am- 
moniacal  odor  and  an  acid  and  pungent  taste.  It  is 
still  collected  by  the  Abyssinians  who  put  the  civet  in 
small  cattle  horns  which  are  packed  in  cases.  It  is 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  Es.  5  to  Es.  10  per  ounce, 
according  to  purity  and  color.  There  is  produced  an- 
nrtally  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  this  article,  about 
one-half  of  which  is  shipped  to  New  York,  a  consider- 
able amount  goes  to  France,  and  the  balance  is  used  by 
the  native  in  its  natural  state. 

Lignum  aloes,  or  wood  of  aloes,  called  in  Arabic  lid 
and  in  Hindustani  Agar,  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  tree. 
The  wood  is  cut  up  and  buried  in  the  earth,  the  inferior 
portion  decomposes  and  the  remainder  containing  the 
oieo-resin  is  pure  aloe  wood.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
this  wood,  the  best  is  called  Mandalli  and  the  second 
Jabali  or  Hindi.  Of  the  other  kinds  the  Samandure 
is  grey,  hard  and  juicy,  and  bunrs  for  a  long  time;  the 
Ivemari  is  inferior  to  it ;  the  Kakuli  comes  next  in  rank ; 
the  Barri,  the  Qiti  or  Cathay,  the  Chinese,  also  called 
Kemoory,  which  is  moist  (oily)  and  sweet,  Still  in- 
ferior are  the  Jalali,  the  Mayataky,  the  Lemaki  and 
the  Eitali.  As  at  the  present  time  the  best  kind  of  aloe 
wood  is  that  which  is  dark  and  heavy,  and  sinks  in 
water;  the  light-colored  fibrous  wood  which  floats  is  re- 
garded as  worthless. 

The  source  of  the  Agar  is  the  Aquilaria  agallocha, 
a  tree  which  grows  in  Sylhet  and  Assam  and  in  the  Mer- 
gui  Islands  of  Burma.  Abul  Fazl  states  that  former 
kings  transplanted  the  tree  0)  Gujrat,  and  that  in  his 
time  it  was  growing  in  Chanpanir.  He  disposes  of  the 
absurd  statement  of  former  writers  that  the  habitat  of 
the  tree  was  in  Central  India,  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  supply  of  the  Indian  market  was 
mostly  from  Aehin  and  Dahnsari.  .  It  was  brought  to 
India  by  Dutch  merchants  from  Batavia. 

Aloe  wood  is  often  used  in  compound  perfumes. 
AA'hcn  taken  infernally  as  a  medicine  it  is  exhilarating. 
The  aroma  of  the  wood  is  a  preventive  against  fleas, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  powder  is  rubbed  into  the  skin  and 
clothes.  It  is  genarally  employed  as  an  incense  and  for 
making  the  Fatelah  tapers,  as  it  readily  burns  and  com- 
municates a  peculiar  and  grateful  fragrance  to  an  apart- 
ment. 


Chuwah  is  the  name  given  to  the  oil  or  otto  distilled 
from  aloe  wood.  The  wood  in  small  pieces  and  soaked 
in  water  is  placed  in  a  small  clay  bottle  or  alembic,  the 
neck  of  which  is  united  to  a  second  vessel  containing 
water  in  a  cup.  A  gentle  fire  is  lighted  below  the  first 
vessel  containing  the  chips  of  wood,  and  an  oily  sub- 
stance condenses  in  the  cup  of  water  in  the  receiver. 
This  oil  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  odor  of 
smoke;  and  it  is  said  that  the  oftener  it  is  washed  and 
the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  will  be  the  scent.  One 
seer  (2.059  lbs.)  of  aloe  wood  will  yield  from  2  to  15 
tolas  of  chuwah,  and  the  price  is  annas  (16  annas  equals 
1  rupee),  two  to  one  rupee  a  tola.  Chuwah  is  natur- 
ally of  a  dark  color,  but  sometimes  it  is  sold  as  a  thick 
white  liquid.  Akbar's  historian  deplores  the  sophisti- 
cation of  fids  perfume  when  he  say's:  "Some  avaricious 
dealers  mix  sandal-wood  or  almonds  with  it,  trying 
thereby  to  cheat  people." 

Agar-attar,  or  otto  of  aloe  wood,  is  still  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sylhet  by  a  rude  form  of  distillation, 
and  sells  for  Es.  3  per  tola. 

Sandalwood,  called  in  Hindustani  chanclan,  is  of  three 
kinds — the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  The  best  is 
that  which  is  yellow  and  oily,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
makasary.  Abul  Fazl  in  writing  on  this  article  informs 
us  that  the  tree  grows  in  China,  and  that  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar  it  was  successfully  planted  in  India. 
Abul  Fazl  quotes  no  authority  for  his  statements.  Cut 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  sandalwood  was  obtained 
from  the  Mysore  Province  much  earlier  than  the  Mog- 
hul  dynasty,  as  historians  relate  that  Indian  imports 
were  received  in  Oman  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  an  early 
date,  and  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

Sandalwood  was  used  in  the  form  of  powder  and 
rubbed  over  the  skin  as  a  cosmetic ;  it  also  entered  into 
tin'  preparation  of  compound  perfumes.  The  art  of  dis- 
tilling the  wood  for  its  essential  oil  was  not  practiced  at 
this  time,  as  most  of  the  perfumed  oils  were  prepared  by 
steeping  aromatic  flowers,  woods  and  leaves  in  ordinary 
sesamum  oil  until  it  became  impregnated  with  the  scent. 
The  art  of  distillation  was  discovered  by  the  Arabs,  and 
one  of  the  first  essential  oils,  namely,  otto  of  roses,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  was  brought  from  Persia. 

Storax  is  called  in  Hindustani  silaras,  and  in  Arabic 
miah.  "It  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  that  growrs  in  Turkey, 
the  kind  which  is  clear  is  miah-i-sailah  (liquid);  the 
other  kind,  miah-i-yabisah  (dry).  The  best  is  that 
which  spontaneously  flows  out  of  the  trunk;  it  is  yel- 
lowish." Hero  is  described  the  balsamic  resin  known  as 
Oriental  storax,  derived  from  Liqvidamhav  orientalis, 
a  tree  forming  forests  in  the  south-western  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  remarkable  how  ancient  is  the  use  of  storax 
and  how  widely  it  is  commercially  distributed;  its  ex- 
port to  India  by  way  of  the  Eed  Sea  in  the  first  century 
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is  authenticated  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea.  Between  300  and  sou  ewt.  arc  imported 
annually  in  Bombay,  and  a  large -quantity  re-shipped  to 
China.  It  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  medicine,  a  per- 
fume, and  incense. 

Kalanbak,  or  calamine,  is  said  to  be  the  wood  of  a  tn  e 
brought  from  Zirbad,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  It 
is  heavy  and  full  of  veins,  and  when  powdered  it  lias  a 
greyish  color.  Ir  is  used  for  compound  perfumes,  and 
rosaries  are  made  of  it.  Kalanbak  is  one  of  the  names 
for  the  aloe  woefd  of  Malaya,  and  is  a  fragrant  wood 
probably  derived  from  Aquilaria  malaccensis. 

The  nialae.il-  is  a  tree  resembling  the  previous  one, 
only  that  the  wood  is  lighter  and  not  veined.  When  re- 
duced to  powder  it  has  a  light  reddish  color. 

Luban,  or  frankincense,  is  gum  benzoin  obtained  from 
trees  growing  in  Sumatra,  .lava,  and  Siam.  Benzoin 
is  first  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Batuta, 
who  visited  Sumatra  between  1325  and  13-19.  He  calls 
it  Luban  Javi,  or  .lava  Luban.  .lava  being  a  general 
term  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians  For  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Mir  Muhamad  Busain  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  it.  as  it  was  in  common  use  in 
India  before  his  time.  Barbosa  also,  when  visiting  Cali- 
ent in  loll,  found  Benzui  one  of  the  most  valuable  items 
<<\'  export.  When  exposed  to  the  lire  luban  evaporates 
like  camphor  and  should  leave  very  little  earthy  residue. 
As  an  incense  it  is  much  used  by  all  classes  even  to  the 
present  day.  the  imports  into  Bombay  averaging  6,000 
ewt.  per  annum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  perfumes  of 
the  Moghul  Court  was  that  called  Azfar-uttih.  or  "scent- 
ed linger  nails."  The  origin  of  this  substance  ha-  for 
many  war.-  given  rise  to  great  speculation,  so  that  as 
the  description  in  the  Ma  is  given  with  some  apparent 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  reproduced  according  to 
Blbchmann's  translation.  ••Azl'ar-uttib.  or  scented  I'm 
ger  nails,  are  called  in  Hindustani  nak'h.  and  in  Per- 
sian nakhun-i-boya.  It  is  the  house  of  an  animal,  like 
a  shell  of  two  pan-.  They  have/  a  good  smell  as  the  ani- 
mal feeds  on  sumbuls,  and  are  found  in  the  large  rivers 
of  Hindustan,  Bacrah,  and  Bahrain,  the  latter  being 
considered  the  best.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Led 
S  a,  and  main  prefer  them  to  other  kinds.  They  warm 
them  in  butter;  others  expose  them  afterwards  to  the 

fire,   i I   them,  and  mix  them  with  other  perfumes." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  referred 
to  is  the  Onvcha  of  the  ancients,  and  consists  of  tie 
opercula  of  certain  univalve  molluscs.  The  operculum 
i-  a  horn}  substanci  found  in  certain  -hell  fish,  and  is 
used  as  a  shield  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  shell.  Some 
specimens  are  about  IV2  inches  long  and  one  inch  bn  id 
and  aboirl  1-20  inch  thick,  and  have  attached  to  the  Ln- 
uer  surfa  1  a  piece  of  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animal.  The 
0  lor  is  said  to  be  fishv  and  rlisagreeable  and  recalls  that 


of  castoreum,  and  in  olden  time  required  purifying  by 
means  of  soap  of  Carsina  and  wine  of  Cyprus.  The 
Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  II.  Adler,  states  that  Onycha  we-  a 
constituent  of  the  incense  used  bv  the  dews  prior  to  tin 
destruction  of  the  second  temple.  The  Hebrew  name 
Shecheleth  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying ""to  peel  oil'."'  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  human  nail.  Scented  nails  are  still  used  for  fumigat- 
ing purposes,  and  they  form  an  article  of  commerce  at 
the  ports  of  the  Led  Sea  and  the   Persian  Cull'. 

Rose  Water  prepared  from  the  G-ulab  or  Gui-i-sarkh 
(Rosa  dahiasceiia)  was  a  favorite  perfume  in  the  Mog- 
hul Court,  and  is  extensively  used  throughout  India. 
Persian  settlers  in  former  times  introduced  the  how  el- 
and the  distilled  water  into  the  country,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  latter  i-  annually  imported  from 
Persia,  where  whole  fields  of  roses  are  cultivated  near 
Basra  lor  the  purpose  of  making  the  water.  Besides 
being  used  as  a  perfume,  rose  water  is  used  by  Muham- 
maedans  and  Parsis  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  almost 
every  kind  of  ailment.  Oulab-ka-attar.  or  otto  of  roses, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  India  in  1612  by 
Xur-i-Jchan  Begum.  Dr.  Ainslie  quotes  the  story  from 
M.  Dangles  in  his  "Recherches  sur  la  deeouverte  de 
L'Essence  de  Rose."  On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Emperor  Jehangir.  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
observed  a  scum  upon  the  surface  of  tin  rose  water  with 
which  the  canals  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  had  been 
filled,  and  ordering  it  to  he  collected,  found  that  it  had 
a  delicious  fragrance.  This  fashionable  lady,  combin- 
ing the  -races  of  an  amiable  wife,  gave  the  name  Atr- 
i-Jehangiri  to  this  essence.  Rose  water  and  otto  of  roses 
are  manufactured  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  Indian  market.  Lose 
water  to  the  extent  of  20,000  to  30,000  gallons  is  an- 
nually imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persion  Cull'. 
Two  qualities  are  met  with,  Yak-atishi  (once  distilled), 
and  Du-atishi  (twee  distilled).  The  value  is  Rs.  I 
to  Rs.  9  per  carboy  of  20  lbs.  The  otto  of  roses  is  im- 
ported from  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  a  small  quantity 
is  made  at  Chazipur.  The  value  is  Rs.  -30  to  Rs.  90 
per  ounce,  or  Rs.  16  per  tola,  an  amount  which  is  cal- 
culated to  be  yielded  by  one  hundred  pounds  of  rose 
petals. or  one  hundred  thousand  roses. 

Distilled  water,  named  aruq  in  the  Ain-v-Alcbari,  were 
prepared  from  other  flowers,  such  as  the  orange  and 
jasmine.  One  of  some  importance  was  the  essence  of 
Baid-mishk,  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  broad-leaved 
willow  (Salix  Saprea)  growing  in  Persia.  Bernier  nar- 
rates the  visit  of  a  Pi  rsian  Ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Aurungzeb,  who  brought  boxes  containing  excellent  rose 
water,  and  another  distilled  water  called  beid  mekli,  "a 
cordial  held  in  the  highest  estimation."'  It  is  used  me- 
dicinally as  well  a-  a  perfume  by  the  upper  classes  of 
Muhammadans.   its   virtue  being  enhanced    by  the  con- 
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sidera.ti.on  that  in  Persia  and  China  the  tree  is  regarded 
as  symbolic  of  immortality.  Dr.  Atchison  in  his  travels 
in  West  Afghanistan  and  North-East  Persia  found  the 
tree  being  cultivated  at  Herat  for  the  scent  •distilled 
from  its  flowers.  At  the  time  of  Akbar  the  price  of  the 
water  was  four  times  higher  than  that  of  rose  water. 

A  peculiar  perfume,  the  use  of  which  is  now  appar- 
ently obsolete,  is  that  known  in  Hindustani  as  Charela, 
and  called  by  the  Arabs  Ushnah  or  "rock  scab."  This 
is  a  kind  of  lichen  of  the  Parmelia  species  which  grows 
on  oak  and  pine.  In  Persia  it  grows  upon  oak,  cypress, 
and  other  trees.  That  which  is  lightest  in  color  is  pre- 
ferred, and  it  should  have  a  sweet  and  agreeable  odor. 
This  was  used  by  Akbar  in  preparing  an  incense  called 
"Buhaf  za,"  composed  of  aloe  wood,  sandal,  landau,  iksir, 
luban,  dhub,  violet  root  and  ushnah.  The  mucilaginous 
lichen  had  the  property  of  combining  with  the  other 
ingredients  and  retaining  the  various  aromas,  until  the 
incense  was  required  for  the  censor.  The  burning  of 
ruhafza  is  said  to  have  produced  a  delightful  fragrance 
in  the  palace. 

Chhar  or  Sumbul-uttib  is  the  root  of  Nardostachys 
jatamansi. .  Arabic  and  Persian  writers  describe  it  under 
the  name  of  Sunibul-i-Hindi,  or  "Indian  spike,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Sumbul-i-Eumi  or  Ikliti  {Valeriana 
celtica),  the  root  of  which  is  used  in  Egypt  and  Turkey 
as  a  perfume.  Sumbul-uttib  resembles  the  tail  of  the 
sable  in  shape  and  the  long  black  hairs  that  cover  it. 
Frow  the  law  of  signatures  the  popular  opinion  prevails 
that  preparations  of  the  root  cause  the  growth  and  black- 
ness of  the  hair.  It  is  used  in  the  present  day  with 
these  expectations  by  men  and  women  throughout  India. 
Akbar  employed  it  as  an  ingredient  in  "Opatnah,"  or 
scented  soap,  a  preparation  devoid  of  alkali  and  oil,  and 
quite  different  to  soap  of  the  present  day. 

Motha  or  Suad,  another  ingredient  of  the  scented 
soap  is  the  root  of  Cypcrv.s  rotundus.  It  is  a  sweet- 
smelling  root,  round,  black  and  hard.  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian physicians  describe  the  drug.  In  former  times  the 
best  kind  came  from  Kuta  in  Chaldea.  The  Indian 
kind,  called  Nagarmotha  in  the  Central  Provinces,  is 
considered  inferior.  Heroditus  notices  it  as  an  aromatic 
plant  used  by  the  Scythians  for  embalming  the  dead. 

In  the  recipe  for  "Abir  Izkhir,"  of  the  many  perfumed 
powders  used  for  marking  the  body  during  the  worship 
and  as  a  cosmetic,  we  are  introduced  to  the  grass  oils 
of  India.  The  well-known  Khaskhas  grass  is  the  odor- 
ous root  of  the  Andropogon  mwicatus. .  This  is  a  kind 
of  Izkhir  called  Izkhir-i-Jami,  and  by  Persians  as  Bikh- 
i-AYala.  The  Sanskrit  names  Sugandhi  Nulaka  and  Sita 
Mulaka  mean  "'having  sweet-smelling  root,"  and  "having 
cool  roots."  It  is  used  chiefly  in  this  country  for  mak- 
ing tatties,  which  when  well  watered  keep  the  approaches 
to  the  houses  agreeably  cool.  In  Europe  the  plant  is 
distilled,  and  the  essential  oil  is  the  origin  of  such  fav- 


orite perfumes  as  "Mousseline  des  Indes,"  "Marechal," 
and  "Bouquet  du  Boi." 

Eusa  grass  is  known  in  the  vernacular  as  sugandeh, 
and  botanically  as  Andropogon  schoenanthus.  Mir 
Muhammad  Husain  gives  rus  as  an  Indian  name  for 
izkhir.  The  author  of  "Tuhfat-el-Muminin,"  mentions 
a  distilled  water  prepared  from  izkhir,  and  also  an  oil 
made  by  macerating  the  grass  in  sweet  oil  exposed  to 
the  sun;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  in  his  time  (1069) 
the  essential  oil  was  not  made  from  this  plant.  The 
industry  probably  commenced  in  the  18th  century  whilst 
Khanclesh  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  under  Muham- 
madan  rulers.  There  is  another  interesting  fact  relat- 
ing to  rusa  grass.  It  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Europeans  by  General  Claude  ■  Martin,  whose  name  is 
perpetuated  in  two  large  schools — one  in  Calcutta,  the 
other  in  Lucknow.  General  Martin  collected  the  seeds 
in  the  Balaghat  during  the  war  with  Tippu  Sultan,  and 
cultivated  the  plant  in  Lucknow,  whence  he  sent  seeds 
to  Dr.  Eoxburgh  in  Calcutta.  Two  kinds  of  grass  are 
distinguished  by  the  oil  distillers  of  Khandesh,  Motiya 
when  the  inflorescence  is  young  and  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  and  Sonfiya  after  it  has  ripened  and  become  red. 
The  Motiya  oil  is  considered  to  have  a  more  delicate 
odor,  and  is  the  source  of  a  popular  perfume  now  sold  in 
Calcutta. 

The  Izkhir  of  the  Arabs,  used  by  Akbar  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Abir,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Dymock,  Andro- 
pogon laniger,  a  grass  found  in  Northern  India,  Tibet, 
Arabia,  and  North  Africa.  The  plant  was  known  as 
Juncus  odoratus  to  the  Eomans  who  prepared  a  perfume 
from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  Arabic  names  are  "Mecca 
grass,"  "the  Arabs'  perfume,"  and  "Mamun's  tooth- 
pick." Abkar  used  it  in  the  preparation  of  Ghasal,  a 
liquid  soap,  combined  with  sandalwood,  musk,  camphor, 
and  otto  of  aloe  wood.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  in  Arabia,  under  the  name  of  Ghusal, 
the  powdered  grass  is  still  used  as  a  perfume  for  the 
bath. 

We  have  now  nearly  exhausted  the  list  of  Moghul  per- 
fumes, except  a  few  of  minor  importance,  which  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  words,  and  a  few  which  on  account 
of  the  vacillating  nomenclature  of  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  must  be  omitted  for  want  of  identity. 

Musk  from  China  and  Bhutan  was  a  valuable  ingred- 
ient in  perfumed  powders  (Abirs),  scented  soap  and  in- 
cense. Violet  root  or  orris  root- was  supplied  from'  Per- 
sia and  Kashmir  in  some  abundance;  it  was  the  sweet 
costus  of  the  Arabs,  derived  from  iris  or  issa,  which 
had  flowers  of  varied  colors  like  the  rainbow.  "Dhup" 
from  Kashmir  was  the  root  of  a  Jurinea,  which  is  still 
exported  from  the  Himalayas,  and  is  offered  to  Eajahs 
and  burnt  at  shrines.  Zedoray  or  zeumbad  was  a  cos- 
metic, and  called  the  camphor  root  of  the  Arabians.  Bar- 
bosa  speaks  of  zerubad  as  an  article  of  trade  in  Canna- 
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nore  iu  1510,  and  it  is  now  obtained  from  Ceylon  and 
Chittagong.  Sugandh  gugala,  one  of  the  bdellium  gums 
or  frankincense,  said  by  Abu]  Fazl  to  be  collected  from 
a  plant  very  common  in  India,  was  probably  the  gum- 
resin  of  Boswellia  serrata.  Ami,  finally,  the  Pacbah 
leaves  no  doubt  from  an  odoriferous  labiate  plant,  which 
is  known  in  modern  times  as  Patchouli. 

On  reviewing  this  list  of  perfumes,  used  during  the 
reign  of  the  Great  Moghul  at  the  end  of  the  lGth  cen- 
tury, we  have  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  trade 
routes  of  the  country.  Persia  supplied  many  of  the 
materials,  not  only  from  within  her  own  borders,  but 
also  because  that  country  afforded  a  caravan  route  for 
regions  beyond.  The  Red  Sea  ports  sent  spices  from 
Arabia,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Patna  was  a  large  em- 
porium in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  for  despatching  to 
Delhi  products  received  from  Bhutan,  Tibet  and  Assam. 
Goa  imported  goods  from  the  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  Mozambique  coast,  and  the  Dutch  in  Surat  supplied 
second-hand  articles  collected  in  Batavia  from  the  Ma- 
la van  Islands  and  China.  In  addition  to  the  perfumes 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  Akbar  employed  the 
i  ssences  of  many  indigenous  flowers,  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  which  were  sung  by  Hindu  poets  long  before 
the  Moghul  ride. 

We  may  be  inclined  to  unjustly  criticise  the  Emperor 
Akbar  for  placing  so  much  importance  upon  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  perfumes.  Some  are  apt  to  consider 
substances  of  this  nature  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  a  lady's 
boudoir,  and  as  articles  of  luxury,  but  in  former  times 
they  had  a  much  more  extensive  application.  In  the 
absence  of  soap  and  toilet  requisites  which  we  enjoy,  sev- 
eral of  the  perfumes  were  the  chief  detergents  and  emol- 
lients necessary  for  personal  sanitation.  When  our  mod- 
ern disinfectants,  antiseptics,  and  deodorisers  were  not 
available,  perfumes  and  incenses  were  essential  for  pub- 
lic health.  The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  perfumes 
were  administered  as  medicine  was  that  they  were  con- 
sidered  to  act  both  internally  and  externally  as  preven- 
tives against  contagion.  There  were  certain  beautiful 
flowers  which  were  termed  by  Sanskrit  writers  Angana- 
priya,  or  "dear  to  women,"  but  Akbar,  in  recording  the 
'  description  and  value  of  perfumes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  combining  them  in  the  best  manner  for 
purposes  of  the  bath  or  the  censor,  not  only  surrounded 
himself  with  exhilarating  and  refreshing  odors,  but  he 
had  at  heart  the  interests  of  bis  court  and  people.— 
From  the  Calcutta  Review,  October,  1904. 


Negative  To  Business. 

A  piece  of  steel  placed  between  two  polar  magnets  will 
be  attracted  by  one  and  repelled  by  the  other.  It  takes 
considerable  effort  to  force  the  steel  toward  the  repellent 
magnet.  It  requires  almost  no  effort  to  make  it  ap- 
proach the  attracting  magnet.     Such  is  the  position  of 


the  traveling  man  who  is  carrying  both  advertised  and 
unadvertised  goods.  The  advertised  goods  are  attracted 
to  the  dealer's  shelves  with  a  power  that  almost  takes 
them  out  of  the  drummer's  hands.  The  unadvertised 
goods  must  overcome  the  negative  repulsion  of  similar 
goods,  already  on  the  dealer's  shelves,  unsold  because 
there  has  been  no  definite  call  for  them  by  name.  Ad- 
vertised goods  are  the  positive  magnet  attracting 
through  the  retailer's  store.  Unadvertised  goods  are 
the  negative  magnet  repelling  the  drummer,  making 
his  audiences  fewer  and  fewer,  and  making  the  net  re- 
sult scarcer  and  scarcer. — The  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A  Trade-Mark  Fable. 

A  fox  looking  at  the  figure  of  a  big  6  resting  up 
against  a  tree,  exclaimed :  "What  a  beautiful  6 !"  A 
crow  observing  the  same  numeral  from  a  branch  of  the 
tree  above,  said :  "What  a  perfect  9  !"  They  contended, 
and  each  was  right — brit  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Many  men  differ,  and  do  so  honestly  and  with  sincer- 
ity concerning  many  things  that  are  plain  and  self-evi- 
dent when  rightly  viewed. 

The  only  necessary  condition  precedent  is  that  a 
proper  point  of  view  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  deciding  upon  the  fact. 

The  majority  of  trade-mark  cases  presented  to  the 
courts  are  of  course  founded  upon  the  dishonest  desire 
of  a  defendant  to  steal  the  trade-mark  owner's  trade,  by 
imitating  his  mark  or  form  or  style  of  package. 

But  now  and  then  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  right  to  use  something  which  some  one 
else  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  and  the  fable  of 
the  fox  and  the  crow  finds  a  ready  application. 

Whenever  such  a  state  of  affairs  comes  to  our  pro- 
'  3sional  attention,  we  endeavor  to  harmonize  and  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  interests  by  taking  Brother  Fox  up 
into  the  tree  and  getting  Sister  Crow  to  get  off  her  perch 
and  look  at  her  number  9  from  the  ground.  Then,  when 
we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  there  is  a  chance  to 
avoid  a  fight.  But  it  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
—Trade-Mark  Record. 

PATENTS    MB    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  of  fhf  following  will  be  furnished  bv  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MAKKS. 

44,007.     Soap.     The  Penna.  Soap  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  word-symbol  "Powerine." 
44,065.     Toilet  Soap.    Frank  Gaines  Burke,  New  York, 
X.  Y.     The  word  "Sweetheart." 
PATENTS. 
7-81,506.     Emulsifying  resin  soap  in  water.     Max  Er- 
furt, Straupitz,  near  Hirschberg,  Germany. 
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AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Lehman  Soap  Co.  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  is  just 
about  ready  to  start  operations  in  its  new  plant. 


Taeoma.  Wash,  Feb.  2. — Two  more  damage  suits 
against  the  city  for  $3,000  each  were  filed  in  the  super- 
ior court  yesterday  as  the  result  of  the  sewer  trouble 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  Taeoma  Soap  company 
asks  for  reimbursement  fur  damages  to  its  property  by 
the  flooding  of  the  sanitary  sewer  on  East  H  street,  a 
similar  condition  of  the  storm  sewer  on  East  Twenty- 
sixth  and  the  obstruction  of  the  natural  waterway  on 
East  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  streets  at  East  3 
and  K  streets. 


The  Roya.1  Crown  Snap  Company,  of  Winnipeg,  Can.. 
is  building  an  addition  70  bv  145  feet,  three  stories  high. 


Alfred  Wright  (incorporated),  of  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
(perfumes).  Capital,  $100,000.  Directors—A.  G-. 
Wright.  J.  S.  Wright  ami  Alary  P.  Wright,  of  Roches- 
ter. 


The  Canadian  Grocer  of  Montreal  says:  United 
States  soap  .manufacturers  are  regarding  Toronto  as  a 
favorable  location  for  Canadian  branch  factories  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  anti-dumping  regulations  by  which 
a  duty  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  is  levied  on  toilet  soaps 
imported,  in  to  Canada.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
anti-dumping  clause,  manufacturers  in  the  States  gave 
their  Canadian  customers  a  rebate  to  offset  the  duty: 
subsequently,  the  Government  has  confiscated  the  re- 
fund with  the  exception  of  five  per  cent.,  which  means 
that  the  discount  goes  to  the  Department  and  not  to 
the  jobber. 

The  situation  is  urging  United  States  manufacturers 
to  action.  One  branch  office  has  already  been  opened 
in  Toronto,  and  last  week  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
$15,000,000,  closed  a  contract  with  an  East  Toronto 
factory.  Colgate  &  Co.,  and  Hudnut  &  Co..  both  of 
New  York,  are  negotiating  with  Toronto  houses  and 
ei  rtain  large  laundry  soap  concerns  are  paving  the  way 
for  similar  action. 


AVo  are  informed  that  the  Wheeler  Brothers  Co.,  or- 
ganized last  month  in  Boston,  of  whom  we  made  men- 
tion at  the  time,  are  going  into  the  office  towel  supply 
business  and  not  into  soap  making. 


Anderson,  Feb.  8. — Mr.  L.  X.  Greer,  who  is  president 
of  three  oil  mills  in  the  city  and  county,  has  under  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  organizing  a  soap  factory 
here.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  cotton  seed  oil  from  his 
mills  can  be  utilized  more  profitably 


manufacture  of  soap  than  in  selling  it  to  the  refineries. 
He  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  if  deemed  practicable,  a  company  will  lie  organized. 


Incorporated:  Union  Soap  Company^  registered  of- 
fice, 11-'!  West  .street,  Newark;  agent  in  charge,  Charles 
T.  P.  Kimball;  capital  stock.  $125,000,  divided  into 
$25,000  preferred,  bearing  T  per  cent,  non-cumulative 
dividend,  and  $100,000  common  stock;  incorporators, 
Thomas  T.  Clause,  Zenolia  Brown  and  S.  Thomas  Walk- 
up,  all  of  New  York.  The  company  is  to  make  and  deal 
in  all  kinds  of  soap. 

The  John  P.  Stanley  Soap  Works  of  New  York  city 
were  slightly  damaged  by  a  fire  which  did  great  dam- 
age to  adjoining  buildings  last  month. 


The  Lawrence  Meat  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  com- 
pany organized  in  Augusta.  Ga.,  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
ducting a  retail  meat  market,  manufacturing  soap  and 
fertilizer,  and  eventually  conducting  a  general  stock 
yard.     The  capital  stock  is  $5,000. 


The  F.  De  Pa  Claire  Co.  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  pur- 
chased and  consolidated  with  its  own  business  the  Pea  ice 
Chemical  Co.  of  the  same  citv. 


Incorporated  :  The  Combo  Soap  Company,  at  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.  Capital.  $10,000.  Directors:  Samuel  Cole- 
man. Alfred  Ingram.  Lola  P.  Ingram,  Brooklyn. 


W.  U.  Farrington  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  purchased 
a  building  in  which  he  will  manufacture  soap. 


The  Lange  Soap  Co.  of  San  Antonio.  Texas,  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  B.  J.  Lange,  president; 
vice-president.  A.  IP.  Piper:  second  vice-president.  Dr. 
S.  Jacobi;  secretary  and  treasurer,  L.  E.  Goldsmith; 
superintendent,  F.  Lange. 


The  Iloiriieinier  Soap  Co.  ha.-  purchased  a  site  tor  a 
new  factory  in  Chicago,  on  Poplar  street,  near  Archer 
avenue. 


The  Imperial- Soap  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Way  cross,  (hi.,  with  the  following  officers:  J.  E.  T.  Bow- 
den,  president;  Geo.  AY.  Dean,  vice-president,  and  D.  W. 
Loft,  treasurer. 


AA".  J.  Pendray,  proprietor  of  the  British  Columbia 
Soap  AA'orks  at  Victoria-,  sold  his  property  for  hotel  pur- 
poses and  is  looking  for  a  new  location. 


using  it  for  the 


Sioux  Citv,  Iowa.  Feb.  2.— A  $15,000  improvement 
at  Haskins  Bros."  soap  manufacturing  plant  will  be 
commenced  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Several 
new  improvements  in  the  way  of  machinery  have  already 
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beer   I ght,  birl    will   not   be   installed    until  the  new 

building  i-  completed. 

Tlir  proposed  qi  w  plaiit  will  be  60  h\  60,  throe  stories 
high,  of  brick.  A  new  lye  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  lye  will  also  be  installed,  as  will  a  nuniher  of 
improvement^  to  the  glycerine  plant  for  the  recovery  of 
waste  glvc<  fine. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


The  Good  Will  Soap  Factory  a1  Lynn.  Mass.,  Ls  being 
enlarged  bv  a  new  biuldmg  50x120  feet. 


Wavcross,  Ga.,  Feb.  1. — The  imperial  Soap  Com- 
panv,  which  was  recently  organized  in  this  city,  will 
begin  operations  here  in  about  two  weeks.  The  machin- 
ery of  the  concern  i-  to  be  removed  to  Wavcross  from 
Atlanta  ami  tin-  general  manager  of  the  company,  Mr. 
"Churchill,  ha-  gone  to  Atlanta  to  see  about  it-  removal. 
The  stockholders  of  the  company  have  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  .1.  E.  T.  Bowden,  president;  George  W. 
U,  ii.  rice-president;  Mr.  Churchill,  secretary  ami  gen- 
eral lnana-rr:   1).  W.  Lott,  treasurer. 


The  Beach  Soap  Company  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  has 
Bled  its  report  with  the  secretary  of  state  as  follow-: 
President,  I.  B.  Beach;  treasurer  and  clerk.  W.  E.  Phil- 
brick;  directors,  as  above,  and  F.  A.  Sylvester  and  W. 
E.  Rowc-U.  Capital  stock  authorized,  $150,000;  annual 
mei  ting,  -Ian.  1G,  1905. 

Asset — Real  estate,  $25,1 ;  machinery,  $37,616.98; 

merchandise,  $50,573.11;  cash  and  debts  receivable, 
:-:-.;  t7.05;  teams,  $5,1  10.35;  total.  $117,677.49. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Jan.  31.— The  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  Honolulu  Soap  Works  was  held  in  the 
office  of  Cecil  Brown  yesterday  afternoon.  Xo  husiness 
other  than  the  election  of  the  following  officers  was 
transacted:  Cecil  Brown,  president;  H.  von  Holt,  vice- 
president;  M.  1'.  Robinson,  secretary  and  treasurer:  R. 
F.  Wright,  auditor:  John   Ena,  director. 


The  Yeargin  Sua]'  Company  of  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
capitalized  at  $10,000,  filed  articles  of  incorporation. 
Th(  incorporators  were  A.  B.  Yeargin,  R.  J.  Lyles,  Sol 
Sawyer,  Herman  Zander,  George  W.  Flight.  Jo  Roth- 
field  and  J.  A.  Lalreith.  The  company  has  taken  over 
the  Yeargin  plant  in  North  Nashville,  and  proposes  to 
enlarge  it  and  to  push  the  sale  of  the  soap. 


SOAPMAKER     WANTED. 

Wanted:  A  first  class  soapraaker  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
factory  making  half  boiled  soaps.  Address,  with  references, 
"Brown"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR     SALE. 
One  5,000  gallon  Soap  Tank;  45  Soap  Frames:   Two  Soap 
Presses;     Several   seis  Laundry   and  Toilet  Dies.       Address: 
Diuguid  Bros.,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


356— H.  E.  Wofford  Co.,  Balti 

more,  Md. 
357— Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Green 

Bay.  Wis. 

Big  Cape.  Cape  City  S.  Works.. 
Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 
Soap  Co. 

Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Merry  War.  Cape  City  S.  Wks., 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Oteo— Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wks., 
New  Orleans. 

Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation, 
Boston. 

Strajuso— Fra/.er  Soap  Co  , 
Chicago.  111. 

Strawberry  Juice  Transrarent 
Glycerine  S.  No.  202  — 
Fra/.er  Soap  Co..  Chicago, 
111. 

Volcano— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Big  Cannon  357 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Bright  llorae  35G 
Cannon  357 
Clavel  54 
Cu-Te-Na  351 


Cygnet  74 

Don't  Worry  74 

Four  Leaf  Clover  54 

Gasene  106 

Glyco  Tar  54 

(iolden  Dawn  357 

Golden  Dragon  51 

Golden  Star  357 

Gold  Medal  106 

Indian  Tar  357 

Individual  Toilet  51 

It  4 

Keno  106 

Koko-Oil  54 

Kold-Wata  54 

La  Batea  2 

La  Fiesta  54 

Lazarre  Castile  357 

Magno  106 

Navarino  357 

Osmosis  Soap  4 

Oxv-Kali  16 

Peach  Bloom  356 

Pearl  Borax  Chips  74 

Prairie  72 

Prismal   106 

Radio  106 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  51 

Signet  74 

Spick  and  Span  106 

Stellar  106 

Trix  54 

Veg-Oil  113 

Yeget-ore  4 

White  Dawn  357 

White  Man's  White  Tar  357 

Wofford's  Complexion  356 

Yellow  Star  357 


Soap  Frames 


For  the  past  few  years,  White  Pine, 
acknowledged  the  best  for  soap 
frames,  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce,  the  outcome  being  that 
several  manufacturers  have  been  sub- 
stituting other  woods,  v  V  '.*  '.' 
We  have  made  arrangements  which 


enables  us   to   offer 


White   Pine 

in  Our  Frames   and  at  Right  Prices. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  4-"D" 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO., 

1300-1310  Niagara  St., 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 

On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In   writing-   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


DAILY    MARKET    REPORTS 

=  ON  _=^_ 


TALLOW,  GREASE, 
OILS,  ETC. 


Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  our 
Daily  Tallow  Bulletin.  Mailed 
daily  or  thrice  or  twice  weekly  as  de- 
sired. Honest,  impartial  and  valuable. 
Well  posted  men  make  more  money 
than  men  who  are  not  posted.  Many 
soap  manufacturers  take  our  Bulletin 
regularly. 


R.  C.  JAOOBSEN, 

154  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


H 
C 


S VACUUM  PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical   process. 


American  Vacuum  Drying  Machine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mende,  p"sl1"""       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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STTPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade- Marks  in  this  Country. 

^    »  »  »    ♦■ 

N  OTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade -marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         jW  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
113    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
3-1-1     Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  , New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 

field,  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 
318    Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co. , 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,    Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion  City  Soap  Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Pal  ami  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Cocn  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia2 
Antler  337 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving  346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Blo-Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  Com!  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Familv  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ne  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S. — 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Clean  easy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cbths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  846 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket.  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  Mew  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  S 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Daetylis  1 1 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermienra  327 

Diadem  S 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Vin'lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar ;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Eiderdown  837 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  En  genie  115 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Facine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
'•  Scouring  2 

German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navv  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1 

Feliine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Componnd,  Clara 

Pearce,  Phi  adelphia. 
Georgia  Oleine  29 
Geronne  Yiolette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Go'lden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  853 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beard  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet;  Bon 

Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo  96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ho  Ho  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 
Kazan  343 
Kimola,BellMg.Co.,St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rod;  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fanreux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  ViolettedeSeviH  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent3 
Liberty's  Quartette  8 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  ^ 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 
Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 
.Marigold  106 
Marjorie  337 
Marveline  300 
Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Boiiquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  387 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Fam  i  I  y  2 
Mildred  337 
Millens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Anliseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa    341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Faphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Cbem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Pal  ami  355 

Palami  II  andwbile  3 
Palami  Silverwhite  3 
Palami  Sunbright  355 
Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Papoose  348 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Passion  Rose  298 
•'        violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Aralley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337- 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem 
Co.  Pittslleld,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d'Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Scouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile 2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Parme  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhitell3 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex :   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co..  New  York  City. 
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Scdos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Spotless  350 
Stainolf,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D.  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Yineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  331 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

C   sf   sf    sT    ^ 


BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 
STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 
VEST   POCKET  DIARIES, 
CARD  CASES, 
COIN  PURSES, 
MATCH  CASES, 
CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

ENVELOPES. 


218   and  220    THIRD    STREET, 
MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


§ay  you  saw  the  Ad. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  <j  Manufacturing  Clieiiiist 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  April  1,  1905. 


VOL.   XV.   No.  i.% 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


V-, 


The  following-  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  dated  March  13,  to  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press : 

Editor  Buffalo  Express :  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  our  city's  abnormal  waste  of  water.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  it  is  not  wasted  and  would  like  to  have 
the  facts  verified  one  wray  or  another.  Secure  statistical 
information  of  the  consumption  of  soap  in  all  large 
cities  and  see  if  Buffalo  does  not  stand  at  the  head.  We 
have  some  large  soapmaking  plants  in  our  city  and  what 
has  induced  them  to  locate  and  expand  here  more  than 
an  enormous  home  market?  I  believe  this  question  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  And  as  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  what  an  advertisement  Buffalo  could  send  out 
to. the  world.  L.  C  L. 

Buffalo,  March  13th. 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

Quarter    "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OF/ICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall    endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  received  several  communications  on  the 
"Soap  Tree  coming  to  the  United  States,"  but  cannot 
arrange  for  their  publication  this  month.  One  of  them 
is  a  brief  despatch  from  Mr.  Moulie,  saying:  "Florida 
has  Sapindus  Utilis  tweDty  years  old. — -Moulie." 


The  following  is  a  communication  credited  to  Frank- 
lin G.  Colby  of  Colby  &  Co.,  New  York,  by  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  in  reference  to  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers  recently 
in  sustaining  the  action  of  the  Collector  of  the  port  in 
assessing  an  importation  of  crude  Niger  oil  at  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3 
of  the  Act  of  1897,  which  stipulates  that  expressed  or 
distilled  oils  shall  be  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ability  of  the 
Cotton  Oil  Trust,  who  openly  made  threats  before  an 
importation  was  made  of  crude  Niger  oil,  that  this 
would  be  assessed  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  would  be  soaked  by  the  Government  if  we 
dared  to  import  this  crude  oil  for  a  certain  soap  manu- 
facturer for  the  purpose  of  making  soap,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  568,  which  openly  indicates  that  such  oils 
can  be  so  imported. 

"The  interesting  part  of  the  threat  is  their  ability  to 
make  it  good,  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods  in  the  face 
of  positive  sworn  evidence  that  the  custom  in  all  Europe 
to  use  this  particular  oil  for  soap  making  in  the  States 
as  imported  crude.     The  Government  had  no  case  what- 
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soever ;  the)'  offered  a  text  book  on  oils  in  general,  based 
on  European  information  and  conditions. 

"If  European  conditions  had  governed  the  appraisers 
the  innocent  manufacturer  would  have  been  protected, 
as  we  feel  the  direct  will  of  Congress  intended  him  to 
be.  But  these  trust  gentlemen  have  enough  power  and 
friends  to  find  ambiguous  paragraphs  by  which  they  can 
make  good  such  threats  and  punish  any  manufacturer 
who  dares,  while  they  are  skyrocketing  their  goods,  to 
substitute  any  other  article  of  merchandise,  least  of  all 
an  imported  article. 

"We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  tariff  reform 
people  to  various  ambiguous  phrases  in  the  tariff,  which 
the  trust  utilize  in  a  similar  manner  against  other  man- 
ufacturers who  dare  go  past  them. 

"Still  more  strange,  the  same  Board  used  as  an  argu- 
ment to  impose  a  farther  tax  on  soap-making  material 
the  very  reason  that  should  free  us  under  this  paragraph 
in  the  case  of  F.  B.  Vanderp-rift  &  Co." 


This  year's  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  Mr.  A.  Melzee's  birthday.  It  has  been  that, 
for  more  years  than  the  American  Soap  Journal  has  any 
official  knowledge  of,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
had  the  fact  impressed  upon  us  in  particular,  and  all 
on  account  of  a  circular  printed  in  green  ink.  Mr. 
Melzer  is  three-hundred  years  younger  than  our  readers 
would  guess  from  his  occasional  articles  in  these  col- 
umns, and  he  is  at  least  twenty  years  younger  (in  body 
and  spirits)  than  a  man  of  his  years  is  really  entitled 
to  be. 

Over  and  above  all  he  is  a  man  for  whom- the  world 
is  better  because  he  lives;  and  we  say  this  for  no, other 
reason  than  that  we  just  simply  mean  it. 

[P.  S. :  When  he  reads  this  he'll  kick ;  but  that  makes 
no  difference.] 


The  Minneapolis  "Jouenal"  recently  contained  a 
long  article  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  large  soap 
factory  in  that  city.  The  said  article  has  several  ear- 
marks of  being  "inspired,"  as  the  technical  word  has  it; 
but  whether  the  "inspiration"  came  simply  from  a  con- 
templation of  a  soap  factory  in  St.  Paul,  or  from  a  more 
interested  party,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  What 
catches  our  attention  is  the  strange  blending  of  shrewd- 
ness as  well  as  silliness  in  the  article  referred  to,  and 
it  almost  seems  as  if  several  writers  colaborated,  in  a 
joint  effort  at  reaching  some  desired  object — whatever 
that  object  may  be. 

As  an  example  of  the  silly  portion  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  referring  to  two  already  existing  small 
soap  factories  in  Minneapolis : 

"It  is  believed  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  ex- 
isting companies  would  welcome  another  soap  factory, 


if  not  in  combination,  as  a  competitor  and  an  addition 
to  the  market. 

"The  combination  with  an  existing  factory  would  give 
a  new  concern  standard  brands  to  start  with  and  the 
good  will  of  the  former  business.  An  entirely  new  fac- 
tory would  help  the  established  firms  in  the  same  way 
that  additions  to  any  line  of  manufacture  increases  the 
size  of  the  market  and  makes  Minneapolis  a  buying  cen- 
ter, beyond  which,  because  of  the  diversity  of  its  pro- 
ducts, the  northwestern  jobbers  and  retail  men  need  not 
go  to  find  a  full  line  of  any  class  of  goods." 

As  an  example  of  the  "knowing"  propensities  of  the 
writer  of  said  article,  the  following  will  answer : 

"The  range  of  product  at  first  should  be  limited  to 
staple  articles,  such  as  laundry  and  cleaning  soaps  and 
washing  powders.  These  should  be  first-class  and  made 
on  honor.  To  reach  the  jobber  at  all  the  factory  firm 
must  send  out  advance  men  to  push  the  goods.  First  it 
must  agree  not  to  sell  the  trade  direct  and  then  must 
consign  orders  as  ordered  by  the  coimtry  buyer.  The 
factory  must  advertise  and  push  the  goods  and  leave  the 
retailer  to  name  his  favorite  jobber  in  the  city.  In  other 
words  the  jobbers  will  not  pay  out  money  to  introduce 
new  brands.  It  is  cheaper  to  keep  on  with  old  friends 
which  have  an  established  name.  Soap  is  now  sold  to 
the  Minneapolis  wholesale  trade  at  a  laid-down  price 
and  every  annoyance  that  can  be  assumed  by  the  fac- 
tory is  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  jobber,  making  it 
easy  for  him  to  sell  the  goods.  A  new  factory  would 
have  to  compete  with  establishments  which  have  forty 
years,  more  or  less,  of  history,  but  this  is  not  considered 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  to  a  vigorous,  pushing  man- 
agement. 

"It  is  true  that  already  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Minneapolis  for  a  soap  factory  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  experienced  soap  men  with  unlimited  exper- 
ience and  lots  of  capital.  The  ground  has  been  looked 
over  closely  with  the  result  that  conditions  favorable  for 
a  factory  are  developing  rapidly  as  the  explorative  work 
goes  on.  The  territory  is  not  yet  "scjuatted"  upon,  how- 
ever." 

The  "Puzzle  Department"  of  the  Amebican  Soap 
Jouenal  offers  a  prize  of  7c  (seven  cents)  to  the  first 
reader  who  will  tell  correctly  whether  the  Minneapolis 
paper  was  coached  by  a  professional  promotor  or  by  a 
wholesale  jobber. 


The  public  in  general  is  being  rapidly  initiated  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  arising  from 
the  miscellaneous  use  of  the  same  piece  of  soap  by  a 
number  of  people,  such  as  passengers  in  sleeping  cars, 
guests  of  hotels,  etc. 

G-.  F.  Shaver  wrote  recently  to  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can as  follows : 
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"That  the  upward  way  to  better  things  is  fraught  with 
stumbling  and  uncertainty  goes  without  saying;  but 
that  civilization  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest 
of  known  hygienic  evils,  will- come  as  a  surprise  to 
the  average  reader;  to  whom  the  subjed  has  never  been 
brought  home,  and  who  carelessly  exposes  himself  to 
infection  with  no  conception  of  possible  danger. 

■'Reference  is  made  to  the  practice,  now  so  general,  of 
placing  toilet  soaps  in  lavatories  where  different  per- 
sons have  access  to  and  use  the  same  cake  of  soap. 

"Whoever  thinks  of  cleansing  a  cake  of  soap  after 
use,  or  considers  that  filth  and  disease  germs  may  exist 
in  the  discolored  ridges  and  slime  upon  its  surface? 

"In  a  public  toilet  room,  soap,  reeking  with  preceding 
contamination,  is  used  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  a  break  in  the  cuticle  will  allow  infection  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  circulation  as  direct  and  positive  as 
vaccination. 

"In  these  days  of  health  boards,  and  enforcement  of 
ordinances  prohibiting  expectoration  in  public  places, 
and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  sanitary  purposes, 
it  seems  strange  that  this  most  potent  source  of  disease 
has  received  so  little  public  notice. 

"Contemplation  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  on 
every  hand  is  appalling,  and  already  this  subject  is 
undergoing  the  agitation  which  precedes  reform.  In 
two  Eastern  States  bills  are  pending  in  the  State  legis- 
latures seeking  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  expose 
toilet  soap  in  public  toilets,  where  it  may  be  handled  by 
different  persons.  Devices  have  been  invented  which 
obviate  this  evil  by  inclosing  the  cake  of  soap  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  one  to  obtain  sufficient  for  his  use 
without  handling  it,  and  many  prominent  concerns  are 
already  equipped  with  them;  but  no  reform  ever  be- 
comes general  without  public  sentiment  being  first 
aroused  to  the  danger,  and  it  is  hoped  that  general  dis- 
cussion may  lead  to  correction  of  this  error. 

"Humanity  is  confronted  with  so  many  ills  beyond 
control,  it  would  seems  that  one  go  serious,  yet  prevent- 
able, shaukl  disappear  as  soon  as  the  danger  and  remedy 
become  fully  known." 

Following  the  foregoing  letter,  there  came  another 
to  the  same  paper,  to  the  following  effect.: 

"In  the  last  number  of  the  Scientific  American  I 
noticed  an  article  by  G.  F.  Shaver  concerning  disease 
dissemination  through  toilet  soap,  as  used  in  public 
toilet  rooms,  etc. 

"It  seems  quite  incredible  that  the  Americans  who 
are  so  strict  and  scrupulous  in  hygienic  matters,  should 
have  overlooked  such  a  serious  evil,  which  is  so  very 
simple  to  prevent.  It  struck  me  as  rather  strange,  there- 
fore, when  I  came  to  this  country  a  year  ago,  and  found 
to  my  surprise,  that  even  in  the  first-class  hotels  the 
common  cake  of  son]) — going  every  day  through  a  hun- 


dred different  hands  and  so  getting  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  germs — seemed  to  enjoy  its  existence. 

"Is  there  anything  simpler  and  cleaner  than  the  de- 
\  iee  now  in  use  in  nearly  every  public  toilet  room  in 
most  of  the  countries  abroad?  The  cake  of  soap  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  handy  little 
soap-powder  distributor  fixed  on  the  washbowl.  This 
apparatus  is  generally  made  out  of  nickel-plated  brass, 
having  a  cylindrical  form;  the  standard  size  is,  as  far 
as  1  can  recollect,  about  l1/-?  to  5  inches  high,  its  diam- 
eter being  about  1  to  1}/%  inches.  On  the  top  is  a  flat 
knob  and  in  the  base  a  small  opening.  By  pressing  the 
knob,  the  distributor  will  deliver  through  the  opening  a 
small  quantity  of  antiseptic  soap-powder,  which  is  col- 
lected by  holding  one  hand  under  the  apparatus.  This 
distributor  is  not  only  used  in  public  toilet  rooms,  but 
can  be  found  on  the  washstands  in  very  many  private 

houses."  TT         ~ 

Huck  Gernsback. 

New  York,  March  7,  1905. 

The  only  comment  we  wish  to  offer  to  the  foregoing 
at  present  is  the  remark,  that  fortunately  soap  is  a  pretty 
good  antiseptic  in  itself,  and  therefore  it  is  less  likely 
to  disseminate  infection  than  almost  any  other  article 
used  with  equal  carelessness. 


The  adulteration  of  tallow  by  means  of  mineral  oil, 
though  an  old  story,  is  apparently  not  dead  yet,  and  is 
evidently  perpetuated  by  nothing  but  the  sheerest  negli- 
gence of  buyers  of  tallow.  The  latest  hint  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice  comes  to  us  through  the  details 
of  a  law-suit  instituted  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  last  month. 

From  information  at  hand  it  appears  that  Attorneys 
Marron  &  McGirr,  representing  William  Walker,  Flay 
Walker,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  C.  WTalker,  partners  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  W.  &  H.  Walker,  filed  an 
affidavit  of  defense  to  the  suit  of  the  Pittsburg  provision 
and  packing  corporation,  in  which  some  rather  sensa- 
tional statements  are  made  that  beef  tallow  purchased 
from  the  plaintiff  was  impure  and  adulterated  with  a 
large  percentage  of  mineral  oil,  and  was  entirely  unfit 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  defendants  charge 
this  was  done  fraudulently  and  injured  the  credit  and 
reputation  of  the  soap  manufactured  by  them. 

It  is  stated  that  the  defendant  firm  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  which 
business  was  established  68  years  ago  by  the  father  and 
uncle  of  the  defendants  under  the  same  firm  name; 
that  they  deservedly  acquired  a  large  trade  in  the  sale 
of  their  soap,  and  a  business  reputation  and  credit  for 
the  same.  They  are  obliged  to  use  in  its  manufacture 
large  quantities  of  tallow  and  other  animal  and  vege- 
table fats. 

The  defendants  aver  they  have  been  dealing  with  the 
plaintiff-  company  since  the  organization  of  that  firm 
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six  years  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  said  dealings  have 
supposedly  bought  from  the  company  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  tallow  to  be*  used  in  the  manufacture  of  said 
soap;  that  the  plaintiff  company,  from  time  to  time  in 
the  course  of  said  dealings,  represented  to  the.  defen- 
dants that  the  tallow  so  sold  was  prime  tallow,  com- 
posed entirely  of  beef  fat.  That  on  January  26,  1905, 
the  defendants  bought  from  the  plaintiff  100  tierces  of 
tallow,  weighing  44,136  pounds  gross,  or  37,516  pounds 
net,  for  the  price  of  5  cents  per  pound,  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  corporation,  its  officers  and  agents  that 
it  was  composed  entirely  of  100  per  cent,  beef  fat. 

The  defendants  then  allege  that  these  representations 
were  false  and  fraudulent ;  that  the  tallow  was  not  com- 
posed of  100  per  cent,  beef  fat,  but  contained  an  aver- 
age of  5  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil  obtained  from  petro- 
leum, being  the  residue  O'f  petroleum,  which  was  not 
only  valueless  to  the  defendant  company  in  the  manu- 
facture of  its  soap,  because  it  could  not  be  saponified, 
but  was  an  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  soap,  deteriorat- 
ing its  efficiency  and  incalculably  affecting  its  credit 
and  reputation  in  the  market.  The  defendants  allege 
the  plaintiff  corporation  knew  well  that  the  material 
was  not  tallow  as  represented,  but  was  adulterated,  in- 
ferior and  injurious  tallow,  and  that  this  was  done  by 
it  or  its  agents  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  persons 
buying  such  material  from  the  corporation. 

The  defendant  further  claims  that  the  plaintiff  is 
indebted  to  them  in  addition  to  the  defense  made  against 
the  claim  in  this  case,  and  as  set  off  to  any  claim  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  the  sum  of  $10,- 
687.07,  which  claim  arises  from  past  purchases.  The 
defendant  firm  then  sets  forth  the  various  purchases  of 
said  alleged  adulterated  tallow  since  1899  and  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  alleged  fraud  and  substitution  of  the 
mineral  oil,  and  asks  a  verdict  accordingly. 


disturbance  in  the  market.  No  definite  prices  can  be 
quoted,  but  £53  per  ton  is  about  the  nearest  value  for 
double-distilled  in  10  cwt.  drums.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances buyers  prefer  to  look  on,  waiting  more  set- 
tled conditions." 


Combinations  of  all  kinds  have  their  troubles  regard- 
less of  nationality.  Says  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of 
Engiand : 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  glycerin  convention  was 
held  last  week,  and  such  was  the  discussion  among  its 
adherents  that  it  was  resolved  to  terminate  it.  The 
break-up  of  the  convention  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  well-known  firm  of  soap  manufacturers,  who 
signified  their  withdrawal,  and  as  their  competition  was 
of  a  character  that  could  not  be  ignored,  there  was  no 
help  but  to  dissolve.  The  result  is  that  the  market  is 
quite  unsettled,  and  several  firms  have  issued  circulars 
showing  a  reduction  of  about  £4  per  ton  on  the  double 
distilled  s.  g.  1,260  quality,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  market  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  prices  can  be 
adhered  to,  as  agents  are  soliciting  bids.- 

"The  fact  that  the  convention  has  come  to  an  end 
is  a  surprise  to  many,  as  there  were  no  outward  signs  of 


A  Chat  About  the  Russian  Question  put 
to  American  Soap  Manufacturers. 

(GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO.) 

On  the  first  page  in  the  March  issue  of  The  American 
Soap  Journal  "large  American  Soap  Works"  are  asked 
to  give  their  opinion  about  the  strikes  prevailing  in 
Eussia  and  to  suggest  possible  remedies.  Although  the 
writer  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  "large"  manufac- 
turers addressed,  yet  he  feels  like  the  Editor  of  The 
American  Soap  Journal  (as  expressed  in  his  comments 
on  the  question  mentioned)  that  much  good  may  result 
if  a  lively  discussion  will  take  place,  so  that  the  impor- 
tant subject  may  be  presented  from  various  viewpoints. 

Those  readers  who  have  read  the  former  issues  of 
this  paper  attentively  will  find  the  same  principles  have 
been  outlined  before.  (It  is  a  peculiarity  of  principles, 
they  come  up  every  little  while  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
follow  same.) 

What  the  Eussian  Soap  Manufacturers  need  much 
more  than  a  "work  book"  has  been  explained  in  an  essay 
on  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  printed  some  months  ago 
wherein  it  is  said  that  Eussians,  as  a  rule,  lack  the 
"proper  spirit."  So  that  no  mistake  be  made,  be  it 
remembered  thai  the  writer  is  an  exceedingly  matter  of 
fact  man,  not  a  believer  in  spiritualism  or  hypnotism, 
etc.,  as  the  same 'is  usually  understood,  but  he  has  heard 
his  employees  remark'  quite  frequently:  "Why,  it  is 
just  as  if  things  in  the  factory  were  telling  you  all 
about  what  happened;  if  anything  goes  wrong  you  are 
sure  to  be  around  and  see  things  which  no  one  else 
would  notice." 

Any  person  who  is  "with  heart  and  soul"  in  his  work, 
who  has  given  close  attention  to  details  all  his  life, 
who  loves  the  work  he  does  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfac- 
tion he  gets  out  of  it,  knows  that  nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural than  to  observe,  by  means  of  seemingly  unimpor- 
tant signs,  what  has  happened  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  such  practical  individuals  to  come  to  conclusions 
what  is  going  to  happen — "like  causes,  like  effects." 
Such  practical,  observing,  well-meaning  men  may  be 
classed  amongst  those  possessed  by  the  "proper  spirit." 

The  deductions  made  by  deep  thinkers  about,  the 
causes  of  the  successes  of  the  Japanese  in  the  war  now 
raging  in  Manchuria,  and  the  failures  of  the  Eussians, 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  industrial  struggles.  "Close 
attention  to  details"  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
many  arguments  made  about  the  causes  of  Japanese 
success.     As  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese  armies  sue- 
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ceeded  in  infusing  the  "proper  spirit"  into  their  rnen; 
so  must  leaders  of  workers  endeavor  to  make  their  as- 
sistants  comprehend  and  like  their  work,  then  they  will 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  bring  their  undertaking 
to  a  successful  ending. 

Count  Tolstoi  said  quite  recently:  "Americans  are 
ven  much  like  Kussians,  only  the  former  do  not  realize 
they  are  slaves,  while  the  former  are  just  awakening  to 
the  fact  and  therefore  are  ahead  of  the  former."  Be- . 
cause  the  writer  believes  there  is  some  truth  in  that 
statement,  does  he  try  to  show  how  workmen  can  be 
made  more  satisfied  with  their  work. 

To  cure  an  evil,  one  must  recognize  the  cause  and 
tin-  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  workers  is  one  sided 
system.  Proper  system  or  order  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  when  it  attempts  to  make  the  human  being  a  wheel, 
or  only  a  cog  in  a  wheel  of  business,  strikes,  and  even 
revolutions,  are  unavoidable.  Unless  you  interest  the 
workman  in  the  work  he  docs,  take  his  individuality  into 
consideration,  unless  you  provide  such  work  as  gives 
each  one  a  chance  to  make  hands  and  brains  work  har- 
moniously, things  are  sure  to  go  wrong  sooner  or  later. 
Where  a  person  works  mechanically,  uses  his  muscles 
only,  when  the  brain  docs  no  useful  work,  the  mind  is 
sure  to  wander  and  it  usually  finds  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  employer  or  his 
foreman  to  so  arrange  the  work  that  it  fits  the  abilities 
of  individuals  and  fulfils  the  conditions  outlined  above. 
The  person  who  comes  nearest  the  model  here  out- 
lined will  prove  to  be  the  most  successful  leader  of 
workers. 

"Talk  is  cheap,"  and  does  not  convince.  Thinkers 
consider  facts  only,  therefore  the  writer  points  to  his 
actions,  to  his  life's  work,  as  an  example  how  he  advo- 
cates to  conduct  and  arbitrate  strikes.  He  has  been 
"striking"  himself  for  quite  a  while,  that  is,  he  declines 
to  do  work  which  does  not  even  pay  for  material  and 
labor,  much  less  for  the  other  things  necessary  to  make 
good  soaps.  Others  in  our  line  of  business  do  such 
work,  hoping  to  ruin  "the  other  fellow"  and  then  make 
a  profit. 

A  fair  exchange  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  only  sound  basis  for  permanently  satisfactory  busi- 
ness relations.  Whenever  one  side  demands  more  than 
an  equivalent,  the  other  has  a  perfect  right,  even  the 
duty  to  decline,  but,  (and  here  is  where  a  great  many 
make  a  mistake)  no  person  has  the  right,  nor  is  it  con- 
ducive to  his  health  and  happiness,  to  remain  idle,  keep 
on  working,  work  for  your  own  improvement  and  fit 
yourself  to  he  ready  to  render  letter  services  them  ever 
before,  during  the  time  you  are  refusing  to  work  for 
less  than  a  fair  share  of  the  profits,  made  by  your  assis- 
tance. 

The  services  of  able,  conscientious  workers  will  always 
be  in  demand,  all  the  more  so  after  a  strike,  if  that 


strike  is  used,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  period  of  rest  and 
self  improvement  and  to  give  the  other  side  a  chance  to 
realize  that  working  together  is  most  profitable  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

Strikes,  conducted  in  the  spirit  above  outlined,  are 
an  advantage  and  not  a  detriment,  they  convey  most  val- 
uable lessons  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  at  least  to 
those  able  and  willing  to  learn.  Certain  large  manu- 
facturers might  profit  by  realizing  that  some  of  the 
strikes  they  condemn  have  far  nobler  aims  and  purposes 
than  the  "strikes"  they  are  inaugurating  against  their 
competitors.  It  is  often  far  better  to  quit  work  for 
awhile  than  to  run  after  a  job  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  "the  other  fellow"  from  getting  it. 

The  losses  caused  through  the  strikes  of  laboring  men, 
great  as  they  sometimes  are,  remain  insignificant  if 
compared  with  the  enormous  waste  of  time,  money  and 
energies  caused  by  the  quiet  but  relentless  "strikes"  car- 
ried on  by  the  trusts.  Whenever  they  "strike"  their 
smaller  competitors,  nothing  is  gained,  no  useful  pur- 
pose is  served.  The  result  aimed  at  is  the  monopolizing 
of  industries,  the  ruin  of  the  middle  class  and  the  rais- 
ing of  prices.  The  newspapers,  in  discussing  the  "beef 
trust"  and  its  methods,  give  so  many  details  that  we  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  If  the  workers,  among  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  the  employes,  comprehend  and  follow 
the  principles  the  American  Soap  Journal  has  upheld 
ever  since  its  first  appearance,  the  schemers  amongst 
either  class  will  find  it  impossible  to  use  their  colleagues 
for  selfish  purposes,  as  is  so  often  done  nowadays  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  well  meaning  persons  on  either  side. 

The  great  lessons  taught  by  the  troubles  Bussia  is 
undergoing  now,  are  blessings  in  disguise  to  all  those 
with  sufficient  good  common  sense  to  profit  by  the  exper- 
ience of  others.  It  is  with  great  empires  or  republics 
as  with  industrial  establishments,  the  "proper  spirit" 
must  rule  them.  If  their  leaders  comprehend  what  that 
expression  means,  they  will  lead  their  men  to  success, 
if  not,  the  opposite  is  sure  to  ■  come  sooner  or  later. 
Bather  than  seek  the  remedy  in  "work  books"  let  our 
Eussian  colleagues  learn  to  comprehend  the  real,  old- 
fashioned,  American  spirit,  which  savs  "equal  chances 
for  all." 


Niger  Seed  Oil  for  Soap  Making. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  overruled  the 
protest  filed  by  Colby  &  Co.,  against  the  assessment  on 
their  importation  of  Niger  seed  oil.  of  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  3.  The  merchandise 
was  assessed  as  an  expressed  oil.  The  importers  claimed 
free  entry  for  the  merchandise  under  paragraph  568, 
which  provides  for  oil  commonly  used  in  soap  making 
and  fit  only  for  such  use.  Evidence  was  produced  by 
the  government  to  show  that  the  merchandise  was  used 
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in  India  by  the  poorer  classes  as  a  food,  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  the  crude  or  refined  oil  being 
used  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes.  The 
board  held  that  it  was  clear  from  this  that  the  oil  was 
fit  for  other  uses  than  soap  making  and  therefore  was 
properly  assessed. 

*     *     * 

In  connection  with  the  above  item,  the  following 
letter  has  been  received  by  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Ke- 
porter,  from  which  we  reproduce  it : 

New  York,  March  15,  1905. 

Eeferring  to  a  recent  case  which  has  affected  one  of 
our  clients,  as  a  general  illustration  of  the  method  used 
by  the  General  Appraisers,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  time  that  the  Treasury  Department 
either  issues  a  different  set  of  instructions  to  their  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  or  a  new  tariff  bill  eliminating  all  am- 
biguous phraseology,  so  that  the  General  Appraisers 
and  government  officials  cannot  use  these  ambiguous 
phrases  in  the  tariff  to  carry  out  their  private  or  arbi- 
trary opinions  or  assist  any  combination  or  corporation, 
one  against  another,  by  their  improper  use. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Apprais- 
ers, in  an  importation  of  niger  oil,  very  forcibly,  we 
think,  illustrates  our  meaning.  Here  is  an  oil  that  is 
only  made  in  a  crude  state  for  soap  making  purposes. 
It  is  sold  cheaper  than  peanut  oil,  cocoanut  and  cotton- 
seed oils  for  the  soap  maker,  is  only  known  in  Europe 
as  a  "soap  making-"  oil  in  the  crude  state  in  which  it 
is  sold,  and  practically  very  little  is  refined,  as  peanut 
oil  and  cottonseed  oil  give  much  better  results  for  re- 
fining. Commercially,  both  in  practice  and  in  name,  it 
is  only  known  as  a  soap  making  oil.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  importing  large  quantities  of  peanut  oil  in  the 
crude  state  for  the  same  purpose,  but  at  a  higher  valua- 
tion, when  speculators  were  advancing  prices  beyond 
reasonable  limits. 

Every  effort  of  the  government  seems  to  be  bent  upon 
the  straining  at  gnats  and  the  swallowing  of  camels  by 
the  drove  by  their  method  of  rendering  decisions  on 
every  new  article  of  commerce  imported  into  the  United 
states,*  and  against  the  advancement  of  American  man- 
ufacturers' interests,  the  appraisers  apparently  carefully 
studying  the  tastes  of  the  starving  people  of  India  and 
Abyssinia,  and  they  might  as  well  have  included  the 
peasants  of  Southern  Eussia,  who  are  at  times  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  grass,  by  reducing  it  to  pulp,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  millet  grass  with  oleaginous  seed  in  it  to 


*They  consider  importers  and  manufacturers  wanting 
crude,  low-price  merchandise  on  a  par  with  criminals, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  defraud  the  government,  and 
their  sole  duty  to  advance  cost  values  on  the  manu- 
facturers. 


preserve  life.  This  is  an  unjustifiable  position,  which 
hampers  our  own  manufacturers  (by  using  any  ambigu- 
ous phrases  in  the  tariff  bill  against  direct  phrases  as 
paragraph  568,  which  says:  "Oils  such  as  commonly 
used  in  soap  making  to  be  free  of  duty")  that  might 
directly  advance  American  industries  with  the  use  of 
foreign  product. 

With  this  niger  oil  case,  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers thought  that  the  edible  tastes  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians  and  the  starving  Indians  was  sufficient  to  impose 
25  per  cent,  duty  upon  the  American  manufacturer. 
They  also  made  a  distinction  between  Niger  and  other 
oils,  whereas  the  same  Abyssinians  and  starving  East 
Indians  would  have  gladly  eaten  cocoanut  oil  and  pea- 
nut oil,  of  superior  quality,  which  Congress  very  plainly 
declares  shall  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Their  microscopic  information  prevents  them  from 
seeing  anything  but  the  hidden  methods  of  the  general 
merchants  'or  importers  to  injure  the  government,  al- 
though paragraphs  are  inserted  plainly,  indicating  the 
government's  wishes.  They  use  a  telescope  6,000  miles 
long  to  find  reasons,  all  printed  in  a  book  which  may 
have  applied  to  the  refined  oil,  while  they  act  on  the 
crude  oil. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  they  render 
decisions  the  same'day,  both  contradicting  each  other, 
and  the  reasons  they  give  for  their  decisions  being  abso- 
lutely contradictory,  as  on  soap  making  material  entered 
by  F.  B.  Vandergrift  &  Co. 

We  think  more  intelligence  and  more  common  sense, 
using  general  trade  conditions  of  the  world  as  their 
guide,  rather  than  text  books  which  are  of  no  value, 
except  when  the}r  wish  to  twist  them  to  please  their 
varied  fancies,  so  that  a  merchant  can  never  tell  what 
duty  he  must  pay  and  when  he  is  safe  in  importing  any 
merchandise  that  these  gentlemen  can  apply  Abyssinian 
or  East  Indian  conditions  to  as  ruling  American  condi- 
tions. Certainly  we  have  passed  the  age  when  such  un- 
just and  discriminating  methods  should  any  longer  be 
tolerated  by  an  intelligent  and  honest  nation. 

The  recent  election  was  on  such  a  line  that  such  arbi- 
trary power  with  the  ability  to  hold  up  importations 
for  two  years,  or  aid  speculative  combinations,  until 
the  court  decisions  are  reached,  suggests  more  common 
sense,  broader  and  more  dignified  views  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  and  the  manufacturers  who  are 
interested  in  international  commerce  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment employes. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  President  Roose- 
velt's personal  decisions  on  any  of  these  cases  that  we 
have  used  as  an  example  would  be  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  a 
whole,  as  we  think  very  many  decisions  are  directly  con- 
trary to  his  enlightened  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  gov- 
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ernment's  attitude  for  seeing  fair  play  and  justice  to 
all  interests,  and  not  the  manufacturer's  duty  to  prove 
the  government  wrong. 

Colby  &  Company., 
Franklin  G.  Colby,  President. 


Adulteration  of  Naval  Stores. 

Members  of  the  trade  here  are  welcoming  the  remedial 
measures  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia  and  by  the 
Savannah  Board  of  Trade,  by  which  the  fraudulent 
false  packing  of  rosin  is  practically  eliminated.  The 
practice  in  false  packing  of  rosins  has  been  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  out  numerous  complaints 
from  consumers  in  general,  and  has  caused  great  in- 
conveniences and  long  litigations  in  settling  claims. 
The  State  law  prohibiting  the  ad  alteration  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  Georgia  has  met  with  such  good  results 
that  the  practice  of  adulteration  there  has  been  checked. 
In  order  to  insure  strict  purity  of  rosin,  resolutions  have 
been  recently  adopted  and  passed  by  the  Savannah  Board 
of  Trade,  whereby  the  inspectors  must  inspect  bottom 
heads  of  five  per  cent,  of  all  grades  instead  of-  certain 
grades,  as  stated  heretofore,  in  order  to  check  false 
packing.  In  case  the  inspectors  should  discover  false 
packing  they  are  not  to  cease  examination  when  five  per 
cent,  of  the  goods  have  been  inspected,  but  are  to  exam- 
•  ine  each  and  every  barrel  in  the  lot,  which  insures  the 
buyer  against  receiving  any  barrels  of  adulterated  goods 
which  might  otherwise  escape  inspection.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however',  that  there  is  still  lacking  an  important 
point  in  the  new  provisions,  and  that  is  the  packing 
of  mixed  rosin,  which  causes  endless  annoyance  and  loss 
to  the  factor  and  producer.  When  rosin  is  produced 
there  is  the  usual  waste  at  the  stills,  caused  by  an  over- 
flow of  the  packages,  and  leakage  from  the  barrels,  etc. 
This  waste  is  usually  collected  by  the  producer,  placed 
in  barrels  and  added  to  it  a  quantity  of  new  and  hot 
rosin.  Tlr^  latter,  it  is  intimated,  melts  the  scrap  and 
converts  the  contents  of  such  a  barrel  to  a  uniform 
grade,  which,  however,  in  many  cases,  does  not  come  out 
uniform,  and  where  scrap  is  detected  it  is  removed  and 
good  rosin  substituted.  In  cases  where  mixed  packing 
has  come  under  the  notice  of  consumers,  a  claim  was 
made  and  after  passing  through  the  usual  number  of 
hands  reaches  the  shipper,  who  is  obliged  to  stand  for 
the  loss.  It  is  hoped  that  the  abuses  still  pending  will 
be  rectified  in  the  near  future,  and  thereby  correct  the 
evils  with  which  the  trade  has  had  to  contend  with  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  adulteration  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine in  New  York  is  being  practiced  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  naval  stores  interests  here, 
who  are  making  efforts  to  have  a  law  enacted  in  this 
State  to  prevent  the  evils  of  adulteration,  will  meet  with 
success. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Eep. 


Massage  Soaps. 

Massage  as  a  treatment  for  local  disorders  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  scientifically 
worked  out,  and  affords  a  much  used  means,  not  only 
for  curing  but  of  guarding  against  many  ailments,  says 
the  "Seifenfabrikant."  Soap  is  naturally  a  great  aid 
to  massage  by  its  softening  and  pore-opening  action, 
independently  of  its  cleansing  properties.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  certain  soaps  are  far  more  suitable  for 
massage  than  others,  and  some  account  of  the  best  soaps 
for  the  purpose  Mill  not  be  unacceptable.  The  proper- 
ties require!!  in  a  massage  soap  are  perfect  neutrality, 
great  lathering  power,  and  an  agreeable  but  not  too  pro- 
nounced a  scent.  Milled  soaps  answer  well,  as  regards 
neutrality,  but  are  deficient  in  lathering  power  as  a  rale. 
Hence  a  ground  soap  containing  plenty  of  cocoanut  oil 
must  be  used.  Another  advantage  of  milled  soaps  is 
that  drugs  can  be  added  to  them,  during  the  milling  pro- 
cess. These  drags  then  retain  their  virtues,  which  they 
would  not  do,  if  they  had  to  be  added  to  the  soap-mater- 
ials during  the  saponification.  The  ground  soap  for 
milling  should  be  made  with  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
cocoanut  oil  and  will  then  lather  sufficiently.  Among 
tin'  drugs  just  alluded  to  pine  needle  oil  is  particularly 
useful  for  massage  as  it  has  a  very  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  circulation.  An  excellent  recipe  for  a  massage 
soap  is :  Special  cocoanut  oil  ground  soap,  2,500  lbs. ; 
lanoline,  50  lbs. ;  pine  needle  oil,  20  lbs. ;  spike  oil,  3  lbs. 
Other  massage  soaps  are  made  from  olive  oil  ground 
soap,  to  which  in  special  cases,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  rheumatic  affections,  ichthyol  is  added.  Mas- 
sage soaps  are  always  wanted  white,  so  that  cochin 
cocoanut  oil  should  be  preferred  to  other  kinds.  Two 
other  recipes  for  massage  soaps  are  as  folows :  I.  Co- 
coanut oil,  500  lbs. ;  tallow,  500  lbs. ;  caustic  soda  lye, 
37°  B._,  500  lbs.;  pine  needle  oil,  7  lbs.;  true  winter- 
green  oil,  2  lbs.  II.  Cocoanut  oil,  1,000  lbs. ;  caustic 
soda  lye,  37°  B.,  500  lbs.;  pine  needle  oil,  4  lbs.;  arti- 
ficial bitter  almond  oil,  2  lbs.  There  is  also  a  "massage 
cream"  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  massage  soaps 
in  being  made  with  a  soft  potash  soap  as  a  ground  soap. 
The  oils,  etc.,  incorporated  with  the  ground  mass  are 
exactly  the  same  in  the  "cream"  as  in  the  soap. 


T5he  Determination  of  Rosin  in  Soaps. 

BY  KOBERT  E.  DIVINE. 

The  accurate  quantitative  determination  of  rosin  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem.  Of  the  two  surviving  meth- 
ods for  determining  rosin  in  admixture  with  fatty  acids 
Twitchell's  (Jour.' Analyt.  and  Applied  Chem.  1891)  is 
based  on  converting  the  fatty  acids  into  neutral  ethyl 
esters  and  subsequently  either  determining  rosin  by 
titration  with  standard  alkali  or  after  neutralizing  rosin 
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acids  and  separating  insoluble  fatty  esters  from  aqueous 
rosin  soap,  decomposing  latter  with  mineral  acid  and 
collecting  and  weighing  the  rosin  by  itself.  Grladding's 
method  depends  upon  the  solubility  and  insolubility  re- 
spectively of  the  silver  salts  of  rosin  and  fatty  acids  in 
ether.  Both  these  methods  have  been  exhaustively  ex- 
amined by  Lewkowitch  (Jour.  Soe,  Chem.  Ind.  1893, 
p.  503  et  seq.)  and  the  failure  of  both  to  give  accurate 
results  is  well  known  to  chemists  who  are  familiar  with 
soap,  analysis. 

The  Twitchell  method,  however,  is  the  best  we  possess 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  writer's  experience  that 
•when  carefully  carried  out  it  does  afford  results  which 
agree  fairly  well  in  duplicate  and  therefore  may  form 
a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  distinct  samples  with  mix- 
tures of  known  composition.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  offer  in  this  paper  a  modification  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  of  some  value  in  enabling  the  operator  to 
conveniently  carry  out  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions  a  considerable  number  of  tests.  It  was 
found  by  experiment  that  esterification  of  fatty  acids 
takes  place  rapidly  with  little  evolution  of  heat  and  to 
the  highest  practical  degree,  in  absolute  alcohol  half 
saturated  with  HCl  gas,  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride. 
If  3  grams  of  fatty  acids  from  a  good  toilet  soap  base 
are  dissolved  in  25  c.  c.  absolute  alcohol  in  a  stoppered 
flask,  and  25  c.  c.  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  HC1 
added,  there  is  an  evolution  of  heat  due  to  mixing  the 
saturated  and  unsaturated  alcohol  and  the  esters  soon 
collect  in  oily  drops  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  If  after  standing  a  little  time  about  10  'grams 
of  dry  granular  zinc  chloride  be  added,  esterification 
soon  proceeds  to  a  practical  completion.  It  is  never 
actually  complete,  but  is  as  nearly  so  under  these  condi- 
tions as  it  is  practical  to  attain  while  the  components 
of  the  reaction  remain  in  contact  with  each  other.  If 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  with  water  until  alcohol 
is  removed,  cooled,  the  esters  dissolved  in  ether  and  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  with  water  in  a  separating 
funnel  until  free  from  HC1,  ether  distilled  off  and  esters 
dissolved  in  neutral  alcohol  and  titrated  with  N/10. 
KOH,  there  will  be  required  from  0.7  c.  c.  to  2  c.  c. 
This  calculated  as  rosin,  with  an  equivalent  of  .346, 
indicates  0.0242  gram,  and  0.0(592  gram,  respectively, 
or  0.81  per  cent,  to  2.31  per  cent,  rosin  on  a  3-gram 
sample.  This  is  not  more  than  the  amount  of  acid  that 
usually  escapes  esterification  when  the  process  is  carried 
out  in  the  ordinary  way  by  saturating  with  HC1  gas  the 
solution  of  fatty  acids  in  absolute  alcohol. 

If  one  is  provided  with  a  saturated  solution  of  IIC1 
gas  in  absolute  alcohol  a  number  of  samples  may  be 
treated  simultaneously  and  they  then  need  only  occa- 
sional attention  until  the  washing  operation  is  reached. 

The  test  may  be  carried  out  in  this  way : 


Three  grams  of  dry  fatty  acids  to  be  tested  for  rosin 
content  are  weighed  into  a  dry  stoppered  100  c.  c.  flask, 
dissolved  in  25  c.  c.  absolute  alcohol,  the  flask  placed 
in  cold  water,  25  c.  c.  saturated  alcoholic  HC1  added, 
allowed  to  stand  20  minutes,  10  grams  dry  granular 
zinc  chloride  added  and  mixed  by  swirling  flask,  cooled 
and  allowed  to  stand  twenty  minutes  longer,  contents 
of  flask  now  poured  into  about  200  c.  c.  water  in  a  500 
c.  c.  beaker,  flask  rinsed  with  weak  alcohol,  a  small 
stick  of  zinc  added,  beaker  covered  and  heated  on  wire 
gauze  until  alcohol  is  removed,  cooled,  esters  and  rosin 
acids  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  with  ether, 
ethereal  layer  washed  with  water  until  fx*ee  from  HC1, 
ether  distilled  off,  esters  and .  rosin  acids  dissolved  in 
neutral  alcohol  and  titrated  with  N/10  KOH  and  phen- 
olpthalein.  The  zinc  causes  a  brisk  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen and  prevents  bumping  of  the  liquid  while  heating 
to  drive  off  alcohol.  The  volume  of  water  should  not 
decrease  below  100  c.  c. 

The  effect  of  incomplete  esterifioation  is  to  indicate 
high  results.  The  combining  equivalent  of  rosin  varies 
between  rather  wide  limits  and  as  pointed  out  by  Lew- 
kowitsch  (loc.  cit.)  the  action  of  HOI  on  rosin  appears 
to  produce  some  alteration  in  it  which  causes  errone- 
ous results.  Some  of  Lewkowitsch's  experiments  on 
rosins  the  combining  equivalents  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  gave  him  results  in  some  cases  above, 
in  others  below  the  truth.  If, '  however,  several  tests 
be  carried  out  simultaneously  by  the  modified  method 
fairly  agreeing  results  may  be  obtained. 

On  some  mixtures  containing  approximately  equal 
quantities  of  rosin  and  fatty  acids,  the  writer  obtained 
99.25  per  cent,  and  99.42  per  cent,  of  total  rosin  taken. 
Leaving  out  zinc  chloride  99.3  per  cent,  and  100.6  per 
cent,  were  obtained  and  on  another  mixture  containing 
about  40  per  cent,  rosin,  100.7  per  cent,  and  101.4  per 
cent,  of  total  rosin  taken  were  obtained.  In  a  number 
of  experiments  on  esterification  of  fatty  acids  alone, 
better  results  were  obtained  by  using  zinc  chloride. 

Absolute  alcohol  may  be  conveniently  saturated  with 
HC1  by  evolving  the  gas  in  a  two-liter  round-bottom 
flask,  containing  about  one-sixth  its  capacity  of  coarse 
granular  salt  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  soap 
kettle,  placed  on  a  sand  bath,  provided  with  a  separat- 
ing funnel  for  introducing  60  degrees  Be.  sulphuric 
acid.  The  gas  is  washed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  alcohol  is  contained  in  a  one-liter  Dreschell  wash 
bottle  (allowing  plenty  of  room  for  in  crease  of  volume) 
setting  in  a  vessel  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water 
enters  near  the  bottom  and  passes  out  near  the  top. 
After  cautiously  adding  the  sulphuric  a  very  small  flame 
may  be  used  to  warm  the  flask.  Too  rapid  heating  will 
cause  the  contents  to'  foam  over.  The  gas  should  be 
evolved  at  such  a  rate  that  the  bubbles  may  be  counted. 
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The  gas  is  absorbed  arid  much  heat  evolved.  The  satu- 
rated solution  should  be  kept  iu  a  strong  bottle  in  a 
cool  place  and  caution  always  used  in  removing  the 
stopper.- 


-Chemieal  Engineer. 


Malt  Extract  Soap. 

As  is  well  known,  it  has  hitherto  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  perfect  neutral  soap  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  The  soap  must  either  contain  an  excess  of 
alkali,  winch  makes  it  injurious  to  a  tender  skin  or  an 
excess  of  fat.  In  this  latter  case  the  soap  is  greasy,  will 
not  clean  or  make  a  lather,  and  rapidly  turns  rancid 
when  kept,  even  when  an  excess  of  fat  is  used  during 
'  saponification.  The  only  other  way  to  get  a  super  fatted 
soap  is  to  add  fat  to  the  finished  soap,  which  then  not 
only  acquires  all  the  disadvantages  above  enumerated  as 
incidental  to  a  soap  containing  an  excess  of  fat,  but 
remains  alkaline  in  many  cases  through  a  want  of  any 
reaction  between  the  fat  added  and  the  free  alkali  pres- 
ent in  the  soap  at  the  time. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered,  however,  that  a  really 
neutral  soap  can  be  prepared  with  the  use  of  extract  of 
malt.  The  extract  is  added  to  the  finished  soap,  and 
while  in  no  way  detracting  froan  the  detergent  and  lath- 
ering jiroperties,  imparts  no  trace  of  greasiness.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  malt  extract  would  be  destroyed  if  put 
into  the  boiling  soap  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
It  is  milled  up  with  the  finished  soap,  from  5  to  10  lbs. 
going  to  100  lbs.  of  soap.  The  malt  soap  is  very  sooth- 
ing and  mild  to  the  most  sensitive  skin. 

It  is  said  that  the  malt  extract  has  a  specific  curative 
effect  upon  skins  affected  by  syphilitic  diseases,  but  this 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  fact  remains  that  the  new 
soap  fills  a  want  hitherto  unsatisfied.  A  moderate  ex- 
cess  of  malt  extract  over  and  above  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  neutralize  the  free  alkali  present  does  no  harm, 
but  should  of  course  be  avoided  on  the  score  of  expense. 
— National  Piovisioner. 


15he  New  Trade-Mark  Law  of 
April   1,   1905. 

An  Act 
To   authorize  the  registration  of  trade-marks  used  in 

commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several 

states  or  with  Indian  tribes,  and  to  protect  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, 

That  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  used  in  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall  be  domi- 
ciled within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  re- 
sides in  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country  which,  by 


treaty,  convention,  or  law,  affords  simdar  privileges  to 
tile  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  obtain  registra- 
tion for  such  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the  follow- 
in  requirements :  ±  irst,  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office 
an  application  therefor,  m  writing,  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  applicant,  spec- 
ifying his  name,  domicile,  location,  and  citizenship;  the 
class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of 
goods  comprised  in  such  class  to  which  the  trade-mark 
is  appropriated;  a  description  of  the  trade-mark  itself, 
and  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  same  is  ap- 
plied and  affixed  to  goods,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  trade-mark  has  been  used.  With  this  state- 
ment shall  be  filed  a  drawing  of  the  trademark,  signed 
by  the  applicant,  or  his  attorney  and  such  number  of 
specimens  of  the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Second, 
by  paying  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

See.  2.  That  the  application  prescribed  in  the  fore- 
going section,  in  order  to  create  any  right  whatever  in 
favor  of  the  party  filing  it,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  declaration  verified  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or 
association  applying,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant 
believes  himself  or  the  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
in  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  application  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  trade-mark  sought  to  be  registered,  and  that  no 
other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  to  the 
best  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the 
right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  such 
near  resemblance  thereto  as  might  be  calculated  to  de- 
ceive ;  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  in  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  with  In- 
dian tribes,  and  that  the  description  and  drawing  pre- 
sented, truly  represent  the  trade-mark  sought  to  be  reg- 
istered. If  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located  in  a  for- 
eign country,  the  statement  required  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  set  forth  that  the  trade-mark  has  been 
registered  by  the  applicant,  or  that  an  application  for 
the  registration  thereof  has  been  filed  by  him  in  the 
foreign  country  in  which  he  resides  or  is  located,  and 
shall  _give  the  date  of  such  registration,  or  the  applica- 
tion therefor,  as  the  case  may  be,  except  that  in  the  ap- 
plication in  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state 
that  the  mark  has  been  used  in  commerce  with  the 
United  States  or  among  the  States  thereof.  The  veri- 
fication required  by  this  section  may  be  made  before  any 
person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths,  or,  when  the  applicant  resides  in  a 
foreign  country,  before  any  minister,  charge  d'affaires, 
consul,  or  commercial  agent  holding  commission  under 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any 
notary  public,  judge,  or  magistrate  having  an  official 
seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign 
country  in  which  the  applicant  may  be,  whose  authority 
shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  every  ^  applicant  for  registration  of  a 
trade-mark,  or  for  renewal  of  registration  of  a  trade- 
mark, who  is  not  domiciled  within  the  United  States, 
shall,  before  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, as  hereinafter  provided  for,  designate,  by  a  notice 
in  writing,  filed  in  the  Patent  Office,  some  person  resid- 
ing within  the  United  States  on  whom  process  or  notice 
of  proceedings  affecting  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
trade-mark  of  which  such  applicant  may  claim  to  be  the 
owner,  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  under 
other  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  served,  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  served  upon  the  applicant  or 
registrant  in  person.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  it 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  serve  such  notice  upon  such 
applicant,  registrant  or  representative  by  leaving  a  copy 
of  such  process  or  notice  addressed  to  him  at  the  last 
address  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  been 
notified. 

Sec.  4.  That  an  application  for  registration  of  a 
trade-mark  filed  in  this  country  by  any  person  who  has 
j)reviously  regularly  filed  in  any  foreign  country  which, 
by  treaty,  convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  an  application  for  regis- 
tration of  the  same  trade-mark  shall  be  accorded  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  would  be  accorded  to  the  same 
application  if  filed  in  this  country  on  the  date  on  which 
application  .for  registration  of  the  same  trade-mark  was 
first  filed  in  such  foreign  country :  Provided,  That  such 
application  is  filed  in  this  country  within  four  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  application  was  first  filed  in 
such  foreign  country:  And  provided,  That  certificate 
of  registration  shall  not  be  issued  for  any  mark  for  reg- 
istration of  which  application  has  been  filed  for  an 
applicant  located  in  a  foreign  country,  until  such  mark 
has  been  actually  registered  by  the  applicant  in  the 
country  in  which  he  is  located. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  mark  by  which  the  goods  of  the 
owner  of  the  mark  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
goods  of  the  same  class  shall  be  refused  as  a  trade-mark 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  such  mark  unless  such 
mark — ■ 

(a)  Consists  of  or  comprises  immoral  or  scandalous 
matter ; 

(b)  Consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag  or  coat  of  arms 
or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States,  or  any  simula- 
tion thereof,  or  of  any  State  or  municipality,  or  of  any 
foreign  nation;  Provided,  That  trade-marks  which  are 
identical  with  a  registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned 


and  in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise 
of  the  same  descriptive  properties,  or  which  so  nearly 
resemble  a  registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  and 
in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  of 
the  same  descriptive  properties,  as  to  be  likely  to  cause 
confusion  or  mistake  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  or  to 
deceive  purchasers,  shall  not  be  registered:  Provided, 
That  no  mark  which  consists  merely  in  the  name  of  an 
individual,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  not  written, 
printed,  impressed,  or  woven  in  some  particular  or  dis- 
tinctive manner  or  in  association  with  a  portrait  of  the 
individual,  or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  the  de- 
scriptive of  the  goods  with  which  they  are  used,  or  of 
the  character  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geo-. 
graphical  name  or  term,  shall  be  registered  under  the 
terms  of  this  Act;  Provided  further,  That  no  portrait 
of  a  living  individual  may  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark, 
except  by  the  consent  of  such  individual,  evidenced  by 
an  instrument  in  writing:  And  provided  further,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  registration  of  any 
mark  used  b}T  the  applicant  or  his  predecessors,  or  by 
those  from  whom  title  to  the  mark  is  derived,  in  com- 
merce' with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States, 
or  with  Indian  tribes,  which  was  in  actual  and  exclu- 
sive use  as  a  trade-mark  of  the  applicant  or  his  prede- 
cessors from  whom  lie  derived  title  for  ten  years  next 
preceding  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  the  filing  of  an  application  for  reg- 
istration of  a  trade-mark  which  complies  with  -the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  and  the  payment  of  the  fees 
herein  provided  for,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
cause  an  examination  thereof  to  be  made;  and  if  on  such 
examination  it  shall  appear  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  have  his  trade-mark  registered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  cause  the  mark  to 
be  published  at  least  once  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a  mark  may  oppose  the 
same  by  filing  notice  of  opposition,  stating  the  grounds 
therefor,  in  the  Patent  Oifiee  within  thirty  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  mark  sought  to  be  registered, 
which  said  notice  of  opposition  shall  be  verified  by  the 
person  filing  the  same  before  one  of  the  officers  men- 
tioned in  section  two  of  this  Act.  If  no  notice  of  opposi- 
tion is  filed  within  said  time  the  Commissioner  shall 
issue  a  certificate  of  registration  therefor,  as  herein- 
after provided  for.  If  on  examination  an  application  is 
refused,  the  Commissioner' shall  notify  the  applicant, 
giving  him  his  reasons  therefor. 

Sec,  7.  That  in  all  cases  where  notice  of  opposition 
has  been  filed,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  notify 
the  applicant  thereof  and  the  grounds  therefor. 

Whenever  application  is  made  for  the  registration  of 
a   trade-mark  which  is  substantially  identical  with   a 
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trade-mark  appropriated  to  goods  of  the  same  descrip- 
tive properties,  for  which  a  certificate  of  registration  has 
been  previous!}'  issued  to  another,  or  for  registration 
of  which  another  lias  previously  made  application,  or 
which  so  nearly  resembles  such  trade-mark,  or  a  known 
trade-mark  owned  and  used  by  another,  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commissioner  to  be  likely  to  be  mistaken 
therefor  by  the  public,  he  may  declare  that  an  interfer- 
ence exists  as  to  such  trade-mark,  and  in  every  case  of 
interference  or  opposition  to  registration  he  shall  direct 
the  examiner  iu  charge  of  interferences  to  determine  the 
cpiestion  of  the  right  of  registration  to  such  trade-mark, 
and  of  the  sufficiency  of  objections  to  registration,-  in 
such  manner  and  upon  such  notice  to  those  interested 
as  the  Commissioner  may  by  rules  prescribe. 

The  Commissioner  may  refuse  to  register  the  mark 
against  the  registration  of  which  objection  is  filed,  or 
may  refuse  to  register  both  of  two  interfering  marks,  or 
may  register  the  mark,  as  a  trade-mark,  for  the  person 
first  to  adopt  and  use  the  mark,  if  otherwise  entitled  to 
register  the  same,  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  as  herein- 
after provided  for  from  his  decision,  by  a  party  inter- 
ested in  the  proceeding,  within  such  time  (not  less 
than  twenty  days)  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  8.  That  every  applicant  for  the  registration  of 
a  trade-mark,  or  for  the  renewal  of  the  registration  of  a 
trade-mark,  which  application  is  refused,  or  a  party  to 
an  interference  against  whom  a  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered, or  a  party  who  has  filed  a  notice  of  opposition  as 
to  a  trade-mark,  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
examiner  in  charge  of  trade-marks,  or  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  interferences,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Com- 
missioner  in  person,  having  once  paid  the  fee  for  such 
appeal. 

Sec.  9.  That  if  an  applicant  for  registration  of  a 
trade-mark  or  a  party  to  an  interference  as  to  a  trade- 
mark, or  a  party  who  has  filed  opposition  to  the  regis- 
tration of  a  trade-mark,  or  party  to  an  application  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark,  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  he  may  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  complying  with  the  conditions 
required  in  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  by  an  applicant  for  patent,  or  a  party  to 
an  interference  as  to  an  invention,  and  the  same  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  shall  govern  in  every  stage 
of  such  proceedings,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  appli- 
cable. 

Sec.  10.  That  every  registered  trade-mark  and  every 
mark  for  the  registration  of  which  application  has  been 
made,  together  with  the  application  for  registration  of 
the  same,  shall  be  assignable  in  connection  with  the  good 
will  of  the  business  in  which  the  mark  is  used.  Such 
assignment  must  be  bv  an  instrument  in  writing  and 


duly  acknowledged  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
or  State  in  which  the  same  is  executed;  any  such  assign- 
ment shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  unless  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  within  three  months  from 
date  thereof.  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  a  record  of 
such  assignments. 

Sec.  11.  That  certificates  of  registration  of  trade- 
marks shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
(if  America,  under  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  a 
record  thereof,  together  with  printed  copies  of  the  draw- 
ing and  statement  of  the  applicant,  shall  be  kept  in 
books  for  thai  purpose.  The  certificate  shall  state  the 
date  on  which  the  application  for  registration  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Patent  Office.  Certificates  of  registration 
of  trade-marks  may  be  issued  to  the  assignee  of  the  ap- 
plicant, but  the  assignment  must  first  be  entered  of 
record  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Written  or  printed  copies  of  any  records,  books, 
papers,  or  drawings  relating  to  trade-marks  belonging 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  of  certificates  of  registration, 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Commissioner  thereof,  shall  be  evidence  in 
all  cases  wherein  the  originals  could  be  evidence;  and 
any  person  making  application  therefor  and  paying  the 
fee  required  by  law  shall  have  certified  copies  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  That  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  re- 
main in  force  twenty  years,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
trade-marks  previously  registered  in  a  foreign  country 
such  certificates  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  day 
on  which  the  trade-mark  ceases  to  be  protected  in  such 
foreign  country,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  force 
more  than  twenty  years,  unless  renewed.  Certificates 
of  registration  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed  for 
like  periods  on  pajonent  of  the  renewal  fees  required  by 
this  Act,  upon  request  by  the  registrant,  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives, or  transferees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  such  request  may  be  made  at  any  time  not  more  than 
six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  the  certificates  of  registration  were  issued  or 
renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  in  force  at  the  date 
at  which  this  Act  takes  effect  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  for  which  they  were  issued,  but  shall  be  re- 
newable on  the  same  conditions  and  for  the  same  per- 
iods as  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  when  so  renewed  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  certificates  issued  under  this  Act. 

See.  13.  That  whenever  any  person  shall  deem  him- 
self injured  by  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  in  the 
Patent  Office,  he  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  cancel  the  registration  thereof. 
The  Commissioner  shall  refer  such  application  to  the 
examiner  in  charge  of  interferences,  who  is  empowered 
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to  hear  and  determine  this  question  and  who  shall  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  registrant.  If  it  appear  after  a 
hearing  before  the  examiner,  that  the  registrant  was  not 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  mark  at  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation for  registration  thereof,  or  that  the  mark  is  not 
used  by  the  registrant,  or  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
examiner  shall  so  decide,  the  Commissioner  shall  cancel 
the  registration.  Appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Commis- 
sioner in  person  from  the  decision  of  the  examiner  of 
interferences. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  following  shall  be  the  rates  for 
trade-mark  fees: 

On  filing  each  original  application  for  registration 
of  a  trade-mark,  ten  dollars :  Provided,  That  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  of  a  trade-mark  pending  at  the 
date  of  the-  passage  of  this  Act,  and  on  which  certificate 
of  registration  shall  not  have  issued  at  such  date,  may, 
at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  be  proceeded  with  and 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  the 
payment  of  further  fee. 

On  filing  each  application  for  renewal  of  the  regis- 
tration of  a  trade-mark,  ten  dollars. 

On  filing  notice  of  opposition  to  the  registration  of  a 
trade-mark,  ten  dollars. 

On  an  appeal  from  the  examiner  in  charge  of  trade- 
marks to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  fifteen  dollars. 

On  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  interferences,  awarding  ownership  of  a  trade- 
mark or  canceling  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  fifteen' dollars. 

For  certified  and  uncertified  copies  of  certificates  of 
registration  and  other  papers,  and  for  recording  trans- 
fers and  other  papers,  the  same  fees  as  required  by  law 
for  such  copies  of  patents  and  for  recording  assignments 
and  other  papers  relating  to  patents. 

Sec.  15.  That  sections  forty-nine  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five and  forty-nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  Ee- 
vised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  payment  of  patent  fees 
and  to  the  repayment  of  fees  paid  by  mistake,  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  trade-mark  fees. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  ownership.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof,  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy, 
or  colorably  imitate  any  such  trade-mark  and  affix  the 
same  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  descrip- 
tive properties  as  those  set  forth  in  the  registration, 
or  to  labels,  signs,  prints,  packages,  wrappers,  or  recep- 
tacles intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  de- 
scriptive properties  as  those  set  forth  in  such  registra- 
tion, and  shall  use,  or  shall  have  used,  such  reproduc- 
tion, counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  imitation  in  com- 
merce  among  the   several    States,    or   with   a,   foreign 


nation,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages  therefor  at  the  suit  of  the  owner 
thereof;  and  wiienever  in  any  such  action  a  verdict  is 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may  enter  judgment 
therein  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found  by  the 
verdict  as  the  actual  damages,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount 
of  such  verdict,  together  with  the  costs. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal  of  the  United  States  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  all  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  re- 
specting trade-marks  registered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  arising  under  the  present  Act, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

Sec.  18.  That  writs  of  certiorari  may  be  granted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  review 
of  cases  arising  under  this  Act  in  the  same,  manner  as 
provided  for  patent  cases  by  the  Act  creating  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

See.  19.  That  the  several  courts  vested  with  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  arising  under  the  present  Act  shall  have 
power  to  grant  injunctions,  according  to  the  course  and 
principles  of  equity,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  any  right 
of  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  registered  under  this  Act, 
on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  deem  reasonable;  and 
upon  a  decree  being  rendered  in  any  such  case  for  wrong- 
ful use  of  a  trade-mark,  the  complainant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover,  in  addition  to  the  profits  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  defendant,  the  damages  the  complain- 
ant has  sustained  thereby,  and  the  court  shall  assess  the 
same  or  cause  the  same  to  be  assessed  under  its  direc- 
tion. The  court  shall  have  the  same  power  to  increase 
such  damages,  in  its  discretion,  as  is  given  by  section 
sixteen  of  this  Act  for  increasing  damages  found  by 
verdict  in  actions  at  law;  and  in  assessing  profits  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  required  to  prove  defendant's  sales 
only;  defendant  must  prove  all  elements  of  cost  which 
are  claimed. 

Sec.  20.  That  in  any  case  involving  the  right  to  a 
trade-mark  registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  in  which  the  verdict  has  been  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  or  an  injunction  issued,  the  court  may  order 
that  all  labels,  signs,  prints,  packages,  wrappers,  or  re- 
ceptacles in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  bearing  the 
trade-mark  of  the  plaintiff  or  complainant,  or  any  re- 
production, counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  imitation 
thereof,  shall  be  delivered  up  and  destroyed.  Any  in- 
junction that  may  be  granted  upon  hearing,  after  notice 
to  the  defendant,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  any  right 
of  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  by  any  circuit  court  of 
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the  United  States,  or  by  a  judgement  thereof,  may  be 
served  on  the  parties  against  whom  such  injunction  may 
be  granted  anywhere  in  the  United  States  where  they 
may  lie  found,  and  shall  be  operative,  and  may  be  en- 
forced by  proceedings  to  punish  "for  contempt,  or  other- 
wise, by  the  court  by  which  such  injunction  was  granted, 
or  by  any  other  circuit  court,  or  judge  thereof,  in  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  a  judge  thereof.  The  said  courts,  or 
judges  thereof,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  said 
injunction,  as  herein  provided,  as  fully  as  if  the  injunc- 
tion had  been  granted  by  the  circuit  court  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  enforced.  The  clerk  of  the  court  or  judge 
granting  the  injunction  shall,  when  required  to  do  so 
by  1he  court  before  winch  application  to  enforce  said 
injunction  is  made,  transfer  without  delay  to  said  court 
a  certified  eop}r  of  all  the  papers  on  which  the  said  in- 
junction was  granted  that  are  on  file  in  his  office. 

See.  21.  That  no  action  or  suit  shall  be  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  any  case  when  the 
trade-mark  is  used  in  unlawful  business,  or  upon  any 
article  injurious  in  itself,  or  which  mark  has  been  used 
with  the  design  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  or  has  been  abandoned,  or  upon  any 
certificate  of  registration  fraudulently  obtained. 

Sec.  22.  That  whenever  there  are  interfering  regis- 
tered trade-marks,  any  person  interested  in  any  one  of 
them  may  have  relief  against  the  interfering  registrant, 
and  all  persons  interested  under  him,  by  suit  in  equity 
against  the  said  registrant ;  and  the  court,  on  notice  to 
adverse  parties  and  other  due  proceedings  had  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  equity,  may  adjudge  and  declare 
either  of  the  registrations  void  in'  whole  or  in  part  ac- 
cording to  the  interest  of  the  parties  in  the  trade-mark, 
and  may  order  the  certificate  of  registration  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  cancellation. 

Sec.  23.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent,  les- 
sen, impeach,  or  avoid  any  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity 
which  any  party  aggrieved  by  any  wrongful  use  of  any 
trade-mark  might  have  had  if  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  24.  That  all  applications  for  registration  pend- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  may  be  amended  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them,  and  the  certificate  issued  upon 
such  applications,  under  its  provisions,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  applications  may  be  proceeded  with  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  25.  That  any  person  who  shall  procure  registra- 
tion of  a  trade-mark,  or  entry  thereof,  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  by  a  false  or  fraudulent 
declaration  or  representation,  oral  or  in  writing,  or  by 
any  false  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pav  any  damages  sus- 
tained in  consequence  thereof  to  the  injured  party,  to  be 
recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case. 


Sec.  26.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
law.  for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  in  reference  to  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  27.  That  no  article  of  imported  merchandise 
which  shall  copy  or  simulate  the  name  of  any  domestic 
manufacture,  or  manufacturer  or  trader,  or  of  any  man- 
ufacturer or  trader  located  in  any  foreign  country 
which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law  affords  similar  priv- 
ileges to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall 
copy  or  simulate  a,  trade-mark  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  shall  bear  a  name  or 
mark  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
article  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  or  that  it 
is  manufactured  in  any  foreign  country  or  locality  other 
than  the  country  or  locality  in  which  it  is  in  fact  manu- 
factured, shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at  any  custom-house 
of  the  United  States;  and,  in  order  to  aid  the  officers  of 
the  customs  in  enforcing  this  prohibition  any  domestic 
manufacturer  or  trader,  and  any  foreign  manufacturer 
or  trader,  who  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty,  convention,  declaration,  or  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country  to  the  ad- 
vantages affored  by  law  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  trade-marks  and  commercial  names,  may 
require  his  name  and  residence,  and  the  name  of  the 
locality  in  which  his  goods  are  manufactured,  and  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  registration  of  his  trade-mark,  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be 
recorded  in  books  which  shall  be  kept  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe, 
and  may  furnish  to  the  Department  facsimiles  of  his 
name,  the  name  of  the  locality  in  which  his  goods  are 
manufactured,  or  of  his  registered  trade-mark;  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  one 
or  more  copies  of  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  each 
collector  or  other  proper  officer  of  customs. 

Sec.  28.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registrant 
to  give  notice  to  the  public  that  a  trade-mark  is  regis- 
tered, either  by  affixing  thereon  the  words  "Registered 
in  U.  S.  Patent  Office,"  or  abbreviated  thus,  "Peg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off.,"  or  when,  from  the  character  or  size  of  the 
trade-mark,  or  from  its  manner  of  attachment  to  the 
article  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  this  can  not  be  done, 
then  by  affixing  a  label  containing  a  like  notice  to  the 
package  or  receptacle  wherein  the  article  or  articles  arc 
inclosed;  and  in  any  suit  for  infringement  by  a  party 
failing  so  to  give  notice  of  registration  no  damages  shall 
be  recovered,  except  on  proof  that  the  defendant  was 
duly  notified  of  infringement,  and  continued  the  same 
after  such  notice. 

Sec.  29.  That  in  construing  this  Act  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed,  except  where  the  contrary  in- 
tent is  plainly  apparent  from  the  context  thereof :    That 
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United  States  includes  and  embraces  all  territory  which 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United 
States.  The  word  "States"  includes  and  embraces  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories  of  the  United 
states,  and  such  other  territory  as  shall  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United  States.  The 
terms  "person"  and  "owner,"  and  any  other  word  or 
term  used  to  designate  the  applicant  or  other  entitled 
to  a  benefit  or  privilege  or  rendered  liable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  include  a  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  as  well  as  a  natural  person.  The  term  "ap- 
plicant" and  "registrant"  embrace  the  successors  and 
assigns  of  such  applicant  or  registrant.  The  term 
"trade-mark"  includes  any  mark  which  is  entitled  to 
registration  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  whether 
registered  or  not  and  a  trade-mark  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  "affixed"  to  an  article  when  it  is  placed  in  any  man- 
ner in  or  upon  either  the  article  itself  or  the  receptacle 
or  package  or  upon  the  envelope  or  other  thing  in,  by, 
or  with  which  the  goods  are  packed  or  inclosed  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  sale  or  distribution. 

Sec.  30.  That  this  Act  shall.be  in  force  and  take 
effect  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five.  All  Acts 
and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  apply  to  certifi- 
cates of  registration  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks and  protect  the  same,"  or  under  the  Act  approved 
August  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  entitled 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks." 


J5he  Carnauba.  Tree. 

This  palm  tree  grows  in  the  States  of  Bahia,  Pernam- 
buco, Rio  Grande  de  Norte,  Piauhy,  Ceara,  Maranhao 
and  Matto  Grosso.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
with  which  Brazil  has  been  favored  by  nature,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  resistance  to  the  worst  droughts  and 
freshets,  but  also  because  of  its  use  as  food,  medicine 
and  material  for  manufacturing. 

In  Ceara  there  are  owners  of  estates  that  have  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  with  this  most  useful  tree;  they 
extract  personally  the  wax. 

The  Carbnaubeira  merits  the  best  attention  of  the 
Government  and  private  individuals,  especially  now  that 
the  cultivation  of  a  number  of  articles  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  understand  why  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  States  of  Algoas,  Pernambuco,  Para- 
ryba,  Ceara,  etc.,  have  not  endeavored  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  Carnaubeira  and  why  the  intenden- 
dias  (municipalities)  of  the  inland  zones  and  of  the 
"catinga"  (prairies)  do  not  try  to  encourage  the  plant- 
ing of  this  valuable  tree.  Here  I  shall  merely  mention 
the  principal  properties  of  the  Carnaubeira.    The  trunk 


se  rves  for  supports;  the  small  branches  (palmito)  are 
very  savoury;  from  the  pedicle  of  the  flower,  before  it 
is  completely  unfolded,  is  extracted  a  sweet  sap,  which 
serves  as  a  drink.  This  drink,  when  fermented,  gives 
an  alcoholic  liquid,  very  agreeable  to  taste  and  similar  to 
wine.  From  the  pith  of  the  stem  is  extracted  a  sedi- 
ment, white  in  color,  similar  to  sago.  Its  fruits,  green, 
when  boiled  with  water  until  softened,  are  eatable  if 
heated  with  milk.  During  the  droughts'  the  cattle  feed 
on  the  ripe  fruit.  The  almond,  ground  up  and  boiled 
with  water  or  milk,  furnishes  a  mixture  much  liked  by 
the  farmers;  when  roasted  and  ground  they  are  used 
to  infuse  and  substitute  coffee.  From  the  ashes  of  the 
root  is  extracted  a  salt  used  for  cooking  and  rich  in 
chloride  of  soda  and  of  potassium.  The  leaves  are  used 
to  thatch  houses  and  to  make  baskets,  fans,  matting, 
brooms,  hats,  paper,  etc. 

The  wax  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  new  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
scaly  and  in  color  "cinzenta  amarellada"  (greyish  yel- 
low). To  extract  the  wax  the  leaves  are  cut  and  dried 
in  the  sun;  afterward  they  split  and  beaten  with  rods 
until  it  is  thought  that  no  more  powder  will  come  off. 
The  wax  that  remains  with  numerous  fibres  is)  purified, 
being  only  boiled,  or  mixed  with  water  and  boiled;  after- 
ward it  is  put  in  conical  moulds  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  wax  that  has  a  yellow  color  and  a  lustre  serves  for 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  During  six  months  the 
leaves  can  be  cut  twice  a  month,  cutting  preferably  the 
oldest,  but  always  leaving  some  leaves  on  the  tree  so  that 
it  does  not  die.  A  good  worker  can  cut  about  1,500 
leaves  per  day.  It  is  calculated  that  2,000  leaves  fur- 
nish 16  kilos  of  wax. 

Ceara  and  Eio  Grande  do  Norte  manufacture  about 
270,000  arrobos  of  wax  and  consume  about  89,000  arro- 
bos,  exporting,  therefore,  about  181,000.  The  wood  of 
the  trunk,  fibrous  and  very  hard,  is  light  and  used  with 
advantage  in  building,  etc.,  in  damp  places. 

Carnauba  wax  was  for  some  time  in  great  demand 
(and  may  still  be  to-day),  as  it  was  the  only  one  that 
served  to  retain  the  words  impressed  by  the  transmitting 
needle  of  the  phonograph. 

A  plant  so  useful  that  it  resists  the  terrible  droughts 
of  Ceara,  keeping  the  leaves  always  green,  should  be 
cultivated  on  a  very  large  scale,  promoting  its  culture 
by  the  distribution  of  seeds,  roots  and  premiums  to 
those  that  cultivate  a  certain  number. 

The  root  of  the  Carnaubeira  also  is  medicinal  and 
looks  like  that  of  the  "japeganga,"  and,  like  the  roots 
of  this  plant,  is  used  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  etc.  Boil 
60  grams  of  the  root  in  1  litre  of  water  and  give  three 
to  four  small  glassfuls  per  day.  There  is  extracted  from 
the  roots  a  watery  extract,  very  reddish,  and  used  in 
the  diseases  stated  above,  dose  of  1  to  2  decigrams  three 
times  a  day. — Diario  de  Pernambuco. 
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A  Blue-Soa.p. 

"Here  is  a  new  soap/""  said  the  grocer,  "that  will  prove 
a  great  help  to  the  laundress,  for  it  contains  bluing, 
and  she  who  uses  it  will  not  have  to  add  a  separate  blue- 
ing to  her  water,  as  other  laundresses  do. 

"The  soap  is  the  invention  of  a  French  chemist.  It 
is  merely  ordinary  soap  that  contains  a  solution  of  ani- 
line green  in  acetic  acid.  The  alkali  of  the  soap  con- 
verts the  aniline  green  into  blue,  and  thus  a  perfect 
bluing  is  obtained. 

"A  one-pound  cake,  like  this,  sells  at  just  as  low  a 
rate  as  Other  washing  soaps.  See,  then,  what  a  saving 
it  makes  the  laundress.  When  she  buys  a  cake  of  this 
soap,  it  is  as  though  some  one  had  presented  to  her  a 
bottle  of  bluing." 

(To  whom  the  grocer  said  all  this,  and  how  it  first 
got  into  print,  deponent  saith  not.) 


National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

ITS  COMMITTEE  OF  TWENTY — THE  WOl'.K  IN  HAND. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  composed 
of  120  of  the  leading  Fire  Insurance  Companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
organization  papers,  its  purpose  is  to  influence  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  and  safe  methods  of  building  con- 
struction, encourage  the  adoption  of  fire  protective  meas- 
ures and  secure  efficient  organization  and  equipment  of 
Fire  Departments,  with  adequate  and  improved  water 
systems.  The  Board  has  no  control  over  rates  of  in- 
surance, commissions  of  Agents,  etc. 

Knowing  that  the  fire  waste  in  the  United  States 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  other  countries,  and  believing 
that  the  Baltimore  conflagration  would  impress  upon 
the  public  the  danger  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  great 
cities  in  a  like  disaster,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  an 
Engineering  Department  composed  of  men  standing 
high  in  their  profession  and  through  them  to  investi- 
gate conditions,  stating  facts  as  to  those  existing  and 
making  recommendations  for  improvements  that  would 
minimize  the  sweeping  fire  or  conflagration  hazard, 
especially  in  the  congested  or  heavy  value  districts  of 
the  cities  visited.  Accordingly,  a  staff  of  engineers  has 
been  organized,  and  to-day  there  are  in  the  field  four 
parties,  each  collecting  data  and  making  tests  in  some 
different  city,  the  work  carried  on  by  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Structural,  Hydraulic 
and  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hopson,  is  especially 
well  known  as  a  Hydraulic  Engineer,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  Clinton  office  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  Boston,  during  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  entire  new  Metropolitan  supply. 
He  was  more  recently  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  De- 


partment of  Aqueducts  and  Reservoirs  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Additional  Water  Supply  for  New  York  City, 
having  designed  and  laid  out  in  this  capacity  the  entire 
supply  system  north  of  New  York  City. 

Captain  Greely  S.  Curtis,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  investigations  of  the  Fire  Departments  and  their 
auxiliaries,  in  addition  to  a  professional  education  in 
eh  ctrioal  and  mechanical  engineering,  had,  until  taking 
up  this  work,  been  connected  with  the  Boston  Fire  De- 
partment for  a  number  of  years,  in  charge  of  the  main- 
tenance, condition  and  tests  of  apparatus,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain.  In  addition  to  his  study  of  American 
methods,  Captain  Curtis  has  also  visited  various  cities 
in  Europe  and  made  a  close  study  of  the  fire-fighting 
facilities  of  that  continent. 

The  entire  work  of  the  Committee  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  Herbert  Wilmerding,  the  Secretary, 
with  offices  at  135  William  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Wil- 
merding has  for  many  years  been  a  close  student  of  the 
relation  between  fire  insurance  and  municipal  depart- 
ments, especially  in  reference  to  building  construction 
and  fire  hazards.  His  work  with  the  Philadelphia  Un- 
derwriters' Association  and  elsewhere,  afforded  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  rela- 
tions between  underwriters,  architects  and  engineers  in 
the  conduct,  of  municipal  work.  His  study  of  confla- 
grations and  congested  districts  has  been  very  broad, 
both  from  a  logical  analysis  of  conditions  presented  in 
the  congested  districts  of  cities  and  from  object  lessons 
derived  from  past  conflagrations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  detailed  two  engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  to  investigate  and  review  the 
reports  of  each  city,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  Under- 
writers that  the  reports  might  have  final  supervision 
and  be  criticised  by  men  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
business  of  fire  insurance,  and  having  no  reason  for 
endorsing  the  report  that  stated  other  than  the  facts 
and  asked  for  improvements  and  changes  that  were  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

A  sweeping  fire  or  conflagration  is  a  terrible  calamity, 
and.  occurring  in  one  of  our  greater  cities,  would  wipe 
out  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  property  values, 
causing  no  doubt  a  great  panic,  from  which  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  suffer.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  Insurance  Companies  re- 
imburse the  actual  sufferer  by  the  fire,  the  people  as  a 
whole  bear  the  burden,  and  unless  the  people  pay  enough 
for  the  Companies  to  meet  the  claims  for  fire  losses, 
they,  the  Companies,  would  soon  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  payment  by  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  makes  good  the  property  loss,  for  property 
burned  is  value  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  the  Insur- 
ance Companies  merely  distribute  the  loss  by  collecting 
in  small  sums  premiums  from  all  the  property  owners 
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and  paying  in  large  sums  to  those  who  suffer  loss  by 
fire. 

Property  burned  is  money  wasted,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  the  most  wasteful  in  the  world 
in  this  direction.  Fire  losses  being  the  barometer  of  in- 
surance rates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fire  cost 
per  thousand  dollars  of  value  of  property  insured  is 
twelve  times  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain,  where  high  buildings,  large  areas,  poor  flues 
and  shoddy  construction  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  it 
is  twenty  times  greater  than  in  Italy,  where  the  con- 
struction is  still  better  and  the  conflagration  hazard 
practically  eliminated. 

It  has  been  said: 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  decrease  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance or  to  check  the  tendency  to  advance  rates,  and  that 
"is,  logically,  to  deal  directly  with  the  cause  of  insur- 
ance, the  burning  waste.  Where  a  community,  a  State 
"or  a  nation  has  given  its  attention  to  reduction  of  fire 
"waste  and  by  whatever  effective  means,  the  premium 
"rate  cost  has  followed  with  a  correspondent  reduction. 
"There  are  enough  powerfully  opposed  interests  in  the 
"business  of  fire  underwriting  to  keep  the  rates  at  a 
"just  level  through  competitive  rivalry.  Any  company 
"or  class  of  companies  which  insists  upon  an  exorbitant 
"charge  for  the  obligations  it  assumes  will  soon  find 
"its  books  relieved  of  obligations  and  its  plant  idle.  Let 
"the  public  look  after  the  ash  pile,  and  competition  will 
"take  care  of  the  rates." 

The  seriousness  of  the  conflagration  danger  in  Ameri- 
can cities  is  realized  by  business  men  generally,  and  the 
reception  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  of 
the  National  Board  by  municipal  authorities  and  prop- 
erty owners  has  been  most  favorable  in  the  past.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  will  be  generally  realized  that 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  no  desire 
to  dictate,  but  intend  rather  to  put  facts  before  those  in- 
terested, hoping  and  believing  that  the  result  may  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Committee  of  Twenty, 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  135  William  St.,  New  York. 


Damage  By  Magnesia^  Soaps. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Not- 
tingham (Eng.)  Section,  was  recently  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity College.  According  to  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  Oil  and  Colorman's  Journal,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood, 
the  chairman,  presided  over  a  very  large  attendance  of 
members,  among  whom  were  Professor  Kipping,  Messrs. 
Archbutt,  Burford,  Gerrard,  Golding,  O'Sullivan,  Pen- 
tecost, Watson,  White,  and  others.  After  the  reading 
and  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
Mr.   S,  E.  Trotman  gave  a  paper  entitled,    "Damage 


caused  by  Magnesia  Soaps  in  Bleaching  and  Finishing." 
In  the  bleaching  and  finishing  of  cotton  goods  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  is  frequently  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  brownish  stains.  There  are  four 
causes  to  which  these  might  be  attributed:  (1)  Iron; 
(2)  over-bleaching;  (3)  mechanical;  (4)  resin  soap 
and  water.  The  author  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
last  of  the  causes,  because  too  little  attention  had  hither- 
to been  paid  to  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  chief.  Too 
much  was  put  down  to  iron  and  over-bleaching  as  the 
cause.  He  had  made  careful  tests  of  the  fabric  damaged 
by  these  stains,  and  the  iron  which  he  had  found  present 
was  too  small  to  cause  stains ;  he  had  frequently  found 
it  less  than  0.2  per  cent,  and  never  more  than  1  per  cent. 
Carefully  testing  the  breaking  strain,  was  the  best  test 
for  over-bleaching,  and  in  his  experience  be  had  very 
seldom  found  the  fabric  with  the  brown  stains  due  to 
over-bleaching.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  chief  cause 
was  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  resin  soaps  with  hard  water 
in  the  scouring  operation.  Bleachers  and  finishers  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  water  used  in  this  opera- 
tion, which  was  a  great  mistake,  because,  a  water  con- 
taining magnesia  and  lime  hardness  used  with  resin 
soaps  would  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
stains  which  were  usually  attributed  to  iron  and  over- 
bleaching.  It  is  the  magnesia  hardness  which  contri- 
butes mostly  to  the  brown  stains,  the  stains  by  lime 
hardness  are  not  quite  so  pronounced.  The  magnesia 
and  lime  hardened  water  are  softened  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  soda  resin  soap  forming  magnesia  and  lime 
resin  soaps,  which  deposit  on  the  fabric,  and,  when  dry, 
produce  brown  stains.  On  the  other  hand  soaps  made 
from  light  oils  do  not  produce  stains,  but  those  made 
from  dark  oils-  discolour  the  fabric  when  used  with  hard 
water.  It  is  not  until  the  magnesia  or  lime  soap  be- 
comes dehydrated  that  the  stains  appear,  sometimes  not 
appearing  on  the  fabric  until  some  time  after  being 
stored.  Mr.  Trotman  exhibited  samples  of  lime  and 
magnesia  soaps  which  hehad  prepared  from  light  oils 
and  resin  soaps.  The  oil  soaps  were  perfectly  white, 
while  there  was  a  brownish  cast  about  the  lime  resin 
soap,  the  brown  color  of  the  magnesia  resin  soap  was 
quite  pronounced.  He  also  exhibited  lace  which  had 
been  treated  with  soft  water  and  resin  soap,  some  lace 
treated  with  hard  water  and  light  oil  soap,  and  some 
treated  with  lime  and  magnesia  hard  waters  and  resin 
soap.  In  each  case  the  fabric  had  been  dried  at  212° 
Fahr.  Here  again  the  same  results  were  produced.  If 
bleachers  and  finishers  properly  softened  their  water 
or  used  only  soap'  made  from  light  oils,  they  would  find 
that  the  brown  stains  would  be  less  frequent. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Pentecost,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Trotman  for  bringing 
before  them  what  was  quite  a  new  phase  of  the  damage 
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by  brown  stains.  He  was  not  before  aware  that  mag- 
nesia affected  the  colour  any  more  than  lime.  Person- 
all}',  ho  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  stains  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Trotman,  his  chief  difficulty  had  been 
with  stains  produced  by  mineral  oil's  used  for  the  ma- 
chinery and  blacklead.  The  latter  was  a  great  incon- 
venience, and  any  discovery  which  would  enable  them 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  would  indeed  be  a  great  boon. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Gerrard,  said  that  it  was  an  accepted  rule 
in  the  soap  trade  to  make  the  soap  for  use  in  the  textile 
trade  with  a  considerable  amount  of  free  alkali.  Would 
an  excess  of  alkali  sufficiently  soften  the  water  to  pre- 
vent the  stains  to  which  Mr.  Trotman  referred?  With 
regard  to  the  effect  of  soaps  made  from  dark  oils,  he 
knew  of  firms  who  made  soaps  from  waste  grease  from 
wagon  axles  mixed  off  with  resin.  In  his  opinion  these 
soaps  would  be  the  very  worst  that  could  be  used  with 
hard  waters.  A  member  asked  if  the  same  stains  would 
be  produced  with  woollen  goods.  Another  member  asked 
if  these  brown  stains  would  tender  the  fabric,  as  in  a 
particular  case,  some  hosier}'  after  having  been  stored 
away  for  about  six  months,  had  developed  brown  stains, 
and  wherever  they  appeared  the  fabric  was  quite  rotten. 
Mr.  Burford  said  he  had  known  stains  due  to  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  left  in  the  fabric.  Mr.  Trotman  remarked 
in  replying,  that  in  hot  water  the  magnesia  and  lime 
resin  soaps  are  soluble,  but  in  cold  water  are  practically 
insoluble;  consequently,  in  passing  the  fabric  through 
cold  wash  water  the  magnesia  and  lime  soaps  are  de- 
posited on  the  fabric,  but  it  is  only  when  dehydration 
takes  place  that  the  stains  appear.  With  regard  to  free 
alkali  soaps,  unless  the  hardness  of  the  water  was  pre- 
viously determined,  and  soap  containing  the  required 
amount  of  free  alkali  to  soften  the  hardness  added,  a 
soap  containing  free  alkali  was  of  little  more  benefit  than 
ordinary  soap.  The  effect  on  woollen  goods  would  not 
be  so  marked  as  cotton  goods,  because  woollen  goods  re- 
tained considerably  more  water  than  cotton  goods,  con- 
sequently dehydration  did  not  usually  take  place.  The 
magnesia  and  lime  resin  soap  stains  are  not  likely  to 
tender  the  fabric,  and  the  hosiery  in  the  case  referred  to 
could  not  be  damaged  by  resin  soaps.  Over-bleaching, 
iron,  and  blacklead  would  cause  tendering  of  the  fabric, 
in  the  latter  case  the  fabric  needed  so  much  handling 
to  free  it  from  the  blacklead. 


Stea.rine. 


Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of 
many  technical  substances,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
the  group  of  bodies  known  as  "stearine."  From  the 
purely  chemical  point  of  view,  stearine  is  the  glyceride 
of  stearic  acid,  and  occurs  in  varying  quantities  in  many 
of  the  fixed  oils.  In  order  to  distinguish  this  pure  sub- 
stance it  has  become  common  of  late  years  to  drop  the 


e  and  call  the  tri-glyceride  "stearin,"  but  the  difference 
is  so  slight  that  the  change  has  done  little  to  lessen  the 
confusion. 

Many  vegetable  oils  which  are  quite  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  deposit  on  cooling  a  few  degrees, 
more  or  less  of  a  white  solid  body  which  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  stearine.  This  solid  is  a  mixture  of  var- 
ious glycerides  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures when  pure,  but  remain  liquid  when  mixed  with 
large  proportions  of  the  liquid  glycerides,  such  as  oleine. 
The  more  important  constituents  of  this  form  of  "stear- 
ine" are  stearin,  which  when  pure  melts  at  71°  C,  and 
palmitin  melting  at  62°  C. 

In  order  to  separate  the  "stearine"  from  an  oil  such 
as  olive  or  cotton-seed  oil,  the  oil  is  cooled  down  until 
the  "stearine"  is  deposited.  The  whole  mass  is  then  put 
into  canvas  bags  through  which  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  oil,  known  in  the  trade  as  "oleine,"  drains.  By 
subjecting  the  bags  containing  the  solid  portion  to  gentle 
pressure  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  oil  is  squeezed  through 
the  cloth,  and  the  "stearine"  is  obtained  in  masses 
which  are  now  sufficiently  solid  to  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way  in  a  press,  or  if  that  be  found  unsatisfactory 
on  account  of  the  "stearine"  exuding  through  the  cloths, 
a  filter-press  is  employed.  In  treating  the  solid  portion 
of  an  oil  in  a  press,  cold  pressure  is,  of  course,  used, 
and  is  applied  much  more  carefully  and  gradually  than 
in  the  case  of  seed-pulp  pressing. 

The  solid  oils  obtained  from  animal  oil,  such  as  seal 
oil,  etc.,  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  "stearine,"  and 
are  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

"Stearine"  is  also  the  technical  name  for  the  mixture 
of  fatty  acids  used  in  candle-making.  Here  we  have 
a  substance,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  substances,  of  quite 
a  different  character  from  the  solid  oils  described  above. 
The  fats  or  oils  have  been  hydrolised,  the  glycerine  being 
set  free,  and  the  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  etc.,  col- 
lected.    The  result  is  again  "stearine." 

The  process  of  preparation  of  this  "stearine"  need  not 
be  described  here.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
numerous  processes.  The  oils  may  be  hydrolised  by 
means  of  alkali,  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by 
means  of  water  alone  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
and  pressure — in  any  case  the  result  is  "stearine." 

Lastly,  a  stearine  may  be  mentioned  which  is  obtained 
from  recovered  greases,  such  as  "Yorkshire  grease." 
The  grease  is  usually  distilled  with  super-heated  steam 
and  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it  which  is  cooled  until  it 
separates  a  solid  portion.  Pressure  is  then  resorted  to, 
and  when  the  liquid  portion  of  the  oil  has  all  been  ex- 
pelled, there  remains  behind  another  "stearine."  The 
composition  of  this  body  varies  greatly.  It  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  free  fatty  acids,  some  neutral  oils,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  oil.  The  melting  point 
is  about  50°  C. 
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Card-Index-Itis. 

For  tile  j>ast  few  years  an  epidemic  of  card-index:itis 
lias  raged  without  ceasing.  No  matter  what  you  do, 
or  how  you  do  it,  you  are  supposed  to  keep  a  card  index 
telling  all  about  it.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  keep  a  card 
list  of  customers  and  to  use  card  indexes  for  a  few  other 
purposes.  But  because  a  card  index  is  good  for  a  few 
things,  certain  persons — not  necessarily  wise  ones — hare 
vainly  imagined  that  it  is  good  for  everything  under  the 
sun. 

We  know  a  man  who  is  card-index  crazy.  He  has 
everything  indexed.  He  receives  an  inquiry  for  a  cata- 
log; sends  the  catalog  and  puts  the  inquirer's  name  on 
a  blue  card;  if  no  order  comes  in  two  weeks  he  sends 
out  form  letter  No.  279,  clips  off  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  and  awaits  results;  two  weeks  more — no  order 
yet  ?  Then  another  form  letter — No.  280 — and  another 
corner  off  the  card.  In  two  weeks  the  name  goes  on 
a  red  card — more  corners  off — and  so  on  until  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  and  all  the  corners  on  the  cards 
are  exhausted.  For  all  of  this  is  according  to  a  beauti- 
ful "system"  preached  by  magazines  published  for  the 
sake  of  stimulating  the  sales  of  index  cards  and  acces- 
sories. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  He  has  everything  in  his 
house  indexed.  His  high  hat  is  on  shelf  3,  division  A, 
closet  X.  Baby's  blue  dress  is  in  drawer  2,  bureau  7, 
room  11.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  coal  is  in 
bin  1  of  cellar  B.  It  keeps  this  man  so  busy  revising  his 
card  indexes  that  he  has  little  time  left  to  do  anything 
of  consequence  at  his  real  business. 

It's  not  hard  to  overdo  even  a  good  thing. — The  New 
Idea. 

PATENTS   ME    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

784.411.  Materials  for  Perfumes  and  Making  Same. 
Georg  Merling,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
B.  Welde,  assignors  to  Farbwerke,  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius  &  Bruning,  Hoehst-on-the- 
Main  , Germany. 

784.412.  Materials  for  Perfumes  and  Making  Same. 
Georg  Merling,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
B.  Welde,  assignors  to  Farbwerke,  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius  &  Bruning,  Hochst-on-the- 
M'ain  , Germany. 

784,707.  Soap-pulverizing  Machine.  Richard  H.  L. 
Talcott,  Brookline,  Mass. 


TRADE-MAKKS. 

44.178.  Certain  Named  Soap.  Jefferson  A.  Simonds. 
New  York,  N.  Y.    The  word  "Aseptine." 

44.179.  Certain  Named  Proprietary  Medicated  Soap. 
World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.    The  word  "Curaskin"  in  script. 

44,198.  Washing  Fluid.  Margaret  F.  Tobianski,  Laur- 
ium,  Mich.  The  word  ''Banshee"  and  a  por- 
trait of  the  registrant. 

44.265.  Soap.  Gustav  Lohse,  Berlin,  Germany.  The 
word  "Ceral." 

44.266.  Soap.  Gustav  Lohse,  Berlin,  Germany.  The 
representation  of  a  carriage  on  rails  containing 
a  cart-load  of  flowers  in  the  process  of  unload- 
ing surrounded  by  two  concentric  oval-shaped 
figures. 

44.204.  Soap.  Charles  F.  White,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  representation  of  a  man  in  the  act  of 
shampooing  his  head.  The  head,  bust,  and 
arms  of  the  man  are  shown,  and  the  man  is 
represented  as  having  a  towel  drawn  around 
his  neck  and  shoulders  and  with  his  head  cov- 
ered with  lather  and  his  hands  poised  in  the 
act  of  shampooing  Ids  head. 

44.205.  Soap.  Wilhelm  Anhalt  Gesellschaft  mit  Be- 
schrankter  Haftung,  Kolberg,  Germany.  The 
word  "Aok." 

44,307.     Soap.     Frazer  Lubricator   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

The  word  "Strajuso." 

LABELS. 
11,868.     Title:     "Ammo."       (For    Washing-Powder.) 

Frederick  L.  Fraser,  Detroit,  Mich. 

11.890.  Title:    "Boquet  Au  Fleur 'Naturel  Parfum  Na- 

poleon."     (For   Cologne.)      Charles  Rahayel,. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

11.891.  Title:  "Ec-Zine  Skin  Soap."  (For  Soap.) 
Charles  L.  Boyd.  Chicago,  111. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemesent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompi  attention  in  this  colnmn 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  1,  1905.— C.  J.  Gratiot  of 
St.  Louis,  was  in  little  Rock  yesterday  conferring  with 
local  business  men  with  a  view  to  moving  a  large  soap 
factory  in  which  he  is  interested  to  this  city.  The 
matter  was  taken  tip  with  Mr.  Gratiot  by  the  board  of 
trade  some  time  ago  and  his  visit  yesterday  was  the  re- 
sult. He  expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the 
city.  In  company  with  Mayor  Lenon,  Mr.  Gratiot  in- 
spected a  number  of  prospective  sites  for  the  factory 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  factory  now  has  a  capacity 
of  200  boxes  per  day  and  the  management  intends  to 
increase  this  to  500  per  day.  The  advantages  offered  by 
Little  Rock  for  the  factory  are  the  railroad  facilities  and 
large  market  to  be  found  in  this  city  and  the  location 
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in  this  city  of  a  number  of  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  from 
which  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  used  by  the  soap 
factory  is  used. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  4,  1905. — Articles  of  incor- 
poration were  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  yesterday 
for  J.  T.  Kenny  &  Co.,  St.  Paul.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  new  company  is  $20,01)0,  and  it  will  manufacture 
suaps  and  lubricants.  John  T.  Kenny  and  Joseph  R. 
Kenny,  St.  Paul,  and  Philip  J.  Piordan,  Minneapolis, 
are  the  incorporators. 


Chicago,  March  14. — Swift  &  Co.  have  closed  a  con- 
tract with  Durand  &  Caspar,  the  wholesale  grocers  of 
this  city,  for  twenty-five  carloads  of  laundry  soap.  The 
sale  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  in  one  lot. 


Torreon,  Coah.,  Mexico,  March  2. — During  the  year 
of  1904  the  Union  soap  factor}-  of  this  city  produced 
100,000  boxes  of  soap,  more  than  2,000  tons  of  cotton 
seed  oil  cakes,  mostly  exported  to  Europe,  and  2,004 
tens  of  crude  glycerine,  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
The  profit  of  the  concern  for  that  year  was  $82,689.30. 


Incorporated:  The  Eby  Soap  and  Ammonia  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  chartered  with  $50,- 
000  capital.  The  officers  are:  President,  F.  C.  Eby; 
vice-president,  John  E.  Fraser;  secretary- treasurer, 
Frederick  Fraser;  directors,  the  officers  and  Sidney  T. 
Miller.  The  company  was  formed  to  reorganize  the 
business  so  long  carried  on  by  Frank  C.  Eby. 


Item  from  Catskill,  X.  Y. :  The  well  known  Thomas 
Doody  and  Patrick  Bergen  of  this  village,  have  been 
busy  for  the  past  week  manufacturing  soap.  The  soap 
is  called  (D.  D.  D.)  Doody 's  Dirt  Disturber.  The  new 
firm  will  put  the  soap  on  the  market  in  a  few  days. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March  2,  11)05.— John  H.  Doseher, 
the  first  president  of  the  German  Hospital  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  died  on  Tuesday  in  his  sixtyfourth  year  at 
his  home,  1047  Myrtle  avenue.  He  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  at  an  early  age  came  to  America  and  settled 
in  Williamsburg.  He  got  rich  in  the  soap  manufactur- 
ing business  and  retired.  It  is  said  that  as  the  result 
of  his  charitable  disposition  he  gave  away  nearly  his 
entire  fortune  and  died  comparatively  poor.  "While  at 
the  head  of  the  German  Hospital  he  contributed  largely 
to  its  welfare.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Platt- 
deutscher  Yolksfest  Yerein. 


Cincinnati,  March  1.  1905. — Two  thousand  stockhold- 
ers and  employees  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 
yesterday  afternoon  gathered  at  the  big  plant  at  Ivory- 
dale  to  participate  in  the  thirty-fifth  regular  semi-an- 


ual  dividend  meeting  of  the  employees.  Each  employee 
was  given  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  of  his  annual 
salary. 

The  management  announced  that  the  men  who  took 
their  dividends  out  in  the  shape  of  company  stock  have 
realized  21  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  during  the  past 
year,  through  the  increased  value  of  their  stock,  together 
with  their  dividends. 

The  festivities  began  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
lasted  until  6,  consisting  of  a  band  concert,  light  re- 
freshments and  a  general  good  time. 

Fifteen  hundred  employees  are  said  to  have  saved 
$130,000  in  the  past  year  through  the  profit-sharing 
dividend  system  which  has  proven  such  an  incentive  to 
them  in  their  work. 


The  C.  T.  Perry  soap  factory  of  Helena,  Montana, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  two  months  ago  is  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 


Incorporated:     The  White  Cliff  Soap  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio:  capital  stock,  $30,000. 


The  following  from  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Chronicle  : 
"Henry  Elijah  Jones,  a  respected  citizen  of  Cambridge, 
died  at  his  home,  285  Harvard  street,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 13,  after  two  days'  illness  with  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Jones  was  born  in  Saxtons  Eiver,  Vermont,  78  years 
ago.  He  came  to  Boston  as  a  young  man  and  went  into 
business  with  an  Allston  firm.  Later,  he  associated  him- 
self with  his  brother,  Charles  L.  Jones,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  C.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  soapwith  a  place  of  business  on  Pearl  street.  Three 
years  ago  the  firm  dissolved,  owing  to  bad  investments 
made  without  Mr.  Jones'  knowledge.  Mr.  Jones  lost 
evervthing,  including  the  property  on  Pearl  street  and 
his  magnificent  home  at  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  In- 
man  streets,  long  known  as  the  Jones'  estate,  and  upon 
which  a  large  apartment  house  has  recently  been  erected. 
Mr.  Jones  has  always  enjoyed  an  unblemished  business 
reputation,  but  at  the  time  of  the  failure  he  conducted 
the  affairs  with  such  unusual  consideration  and  recti- 
tude that  lie  won  the  grateful  admiration  of  the  credi- 
tors and  remonstrances  from  his  friends,  all  of  whom 
were  incensed  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  should  be 
brought  to  such  conditions  through  another's  wrong- 
doing. Mr.  Jones  was  a.  man  of  quiet  and  refined  tastes, 
absolutely  devoted  to  his  business  and  his  home,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his 
friendship. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  11. — Building  Inspector  Doo- 
ley  and  Health  Officer  Friedrich  together  rode  over  the 
West  Side  yesterday  afternoon  and  viewed  the  site  for 
the   proposed    factory  building  for  the  Cleveland    Oil 
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Soap  Company  on  Lake  avenue,  opposite  Elliott  street. 

Residents  in.the  neighborhood,  when  they  heard  that 
a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  building  of  this  character 
had  been  applied  for  several  days  -ago,  requested  that 
the  inspector-  withhold  the  necessary  permission.  '  He 
stated  that  he  could  not  comply  for  the  reason  that  the 
proposed  building  answered  in  every  respect  the  require- 
ments of  the  code. 

He  then  advised  them  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Priedrich,  promising  that  he  would  not  grant 
tire  permit  until  the  doctor  had  investigated  and  had 
decided  whether  any  vapors  or  odors  would  emanate 
from  the  works,  and  whether  they  would  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Friedrich  inspected  the  present  works  of  the  com- 
pany on  Scranton  avenue  Thursday,  and  after  viewing 
the  new  site  yesterday  decided  that  he  could  not  prevent 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  building  inspector, 
upon  his  return,  issued  the  permit. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  2. — Steps  in  the  affairs  of 
J.  W.  McCauley,  the  Pasadena  promoter,  were  taken 
yesterday  when  H.  D.  Underwood  brought  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for 
the  Lemola  Soap  Company.  It  is  alleged  that  there 
are  now  outstanding  23,000  shares  of  common  stock  and 
8,000  of  the  preferred,  although  the  complaint  declares 
that  the  corporation's  tangible  assets  amount  at  present 
to  only  $100.  Underwood  declares  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  300  shares  of  stock. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  McCauley  has  never  car- 
ried on  any  business  for  the  company  except  the  sale  of 
stock  which  he  refuses  to  account  although  he  has  been 
asked  to  do  so.  It  is  alleged  that  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  general  manager  but  refused  to  allow  an  audit  of 
the  books;  that  he  agreed  to  establish  agencies,  but 
never  has  done  so ;  and  that  the  company  shipped  a  large 
quantity  of  soap  East  which  was  placed  in  storage  and 
that  even  the  storage  charges  were  not  paid. 

Underwood  declared  that  the  corporation  now  has 
pending  in  Ohio  a  suit  agairut  the  Eureka  Soap'  Com- 
pany for  infringement  of  patent  asking  for  $60,000 
damages,  which  the  stockholders  believe  to  be  meritor- 
ious, but  that  McCauley,  although  requested  to  prose- 
cute the  suit,  has  failed  to  do  so. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  an  attachment  was 
levied  on  McCauley's  j)roperty,  but  all  that  could  be 
found  was  about  $300  in  the  bank  and  some -stocks  of 
unknown  value. 

A  member  of  the  family  of  John  W.  McCauley  at 
Pasadena,  states  that  he  arrived  at  Reno,  Nev.,  with  his 
wife  last  Saturday,  and  left  immediately  to  inspect  a 
mine  sonic  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

There  is  a  well  founded  impression  that  McCauley 
does  not  know  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon 


his  character,  and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  his  ab- 
sence to  give  publicity  to  suits  against  him.  As  soon 
as  McCauley  places  himself  in  connnunication  with,  his 
family  he  will  be  notified  of  the  charges  that  are  being 
made  and  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  he  will  de- 
fend himself. 


The  Midway  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Midway, 
Ky.,  has  been  incorporated  to  establish  a  soap  factory 
by  H.  C.  Rasselman,  president;  W.  B.  Oogar,  secretary; 
C.  W.  Parish,  treasurer,  and  W.  C.  Kiugsbury,  superin- 
tendent. 


Among  the  newest  incorporations  of  firms  interested 
in  soap  making  is  the  Babeskin  Soap  Co.,  at  New  York, 
to  manufacture  soaps,  etc.  Capital,  $15,000.  Incorpora- 
tors, G.  Nyman.  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  G.  Strassburger,  L. 
Rinreich,  New  York  City. 

Among   the   many    recorders   of   this  piece  of   news- 
there  was  one  who  referred  to  the  new  firm  as  "The 
Bareskin  Soap  Co."    "What's  in  a  name,  anyway?" 


Toronto,  Canada,  March  18. — The  factory  and  assets 
of  the  Atlantic  Soap  &  Oil  Company  on  the  Don  Esplan- 
ade were  sold  yesterday  to  Mr.  Frank  M.  Van  Zant, 
whose  tender  of  45  cents  on  the  dollar  was  the  highest 
received.  The  tendered  rate  will  produce  about  $9,000. 
The  factory  was  sold  as  a  going  concern  by  Mr.  Osier 
Wade,  the  permanent  liquidator. 


Goshen,  Ind.,  March  2,  1905. — Creditors  have  forced 
the  Cosmo-Buttermilk  Soap  Company  into. a  receiver- 
ship, and  the  Elkhart  County  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
will  assume  charge.  The  soap  company  is  controlled  by 
J.  J.  Burns  &  Son,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  senior 
Burns  became  financially  embarrassed  through  the  con- 
struction of  interurban  lines;  his  last  venture  being  an 
electric  road  between  Laporte  and  Michigan  City. 

Judge  James  S.  Dodge  in  chambers  at  LaGrange  ap- 
pointed the  Elkhart  County  Loan  &  Trust  Company, 
receiver  for  the  Cosmo-Buttermilk  Soap  Company, 
against  whom  Bluniberg  &  Tobias  filed  suit  for  about 
$-1,000  on  account. 

Thomas  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Elkhart  County  Loan 
&  Trust  Company  qualified  this  afternoon,  and  is  now 
taking  an  invoice  of  the  plant  and  examining  the  books. 

The  Cosmo-Buttermilk  Company  filed  a  written  con- 
sent to  the  receivership  proceedings  and  there  was  no 
contest.  Hon.  W.  J.  Davis  was  the  only  attorney  to  go 
to  LaGrange. 

W.  J.  Davis,  of  the  law  firm  of  Davis  &  Schaefer, 
went  to  LaGrange  this  afternoon,  where  he  went  be- 
fore Judge  James  S.  Dodge  in  chambers  in  a  suit  against 
the  Cosmo-Buttermilk  Soap  Company  on  behalf  of 
Bluniberg  &  Tobias,  asking  for  a  receiver.     Bluniberg 
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&  Tobias  state  that  they  have  a  claim  of  about  $4,000 
for  grease.  Attorney  E.  E.  Mummret  is  attorney  for  the 
Cosmo  people,  and  will  accompany  Mr.  Davis  to  La- 
Grange.  Receivership  proceedings  have  been  agreed 
upon. 

The  Cosmo  people  state  that  they  desire  a  receiver- 
ship, hoping  the  plant  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  cap- 
italists who  will  lie  able  to  put  it  in  active  operation. 
They  state  that  internal  disagreement  among  the  officers 
and  stockholders  of  the  company  have  prevented  the 
successful  manufacture  of  the  soap.  They  claim  that 
by  putting  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and 
Inning  it  bought  in,  is  the  quickest  means  of  adjusting 
interests  and  starting  the  wheels  to  running. 

The  plant  and  machinery,  which  is  very  modern  and 
of  high  grade,  cost  nearly  $100,000.  The  soap  is  of 
a  good  grade  and  commands  a  ready  market.  The  name 
Cosmo-Buttermilk  Soap  is  worth  a  small  fortune  in  it- 
self. It  is  estimated  that  the  business,  with  its  name 
and  good  will,  is  worth  nearly  $150,000. 


Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


In  reply  to  a  number  of  enquiries  on  the  manner  of 
manufacturing  white  tar  soaps,  which  we  have  recently 
received,  we  take  pleasure  in  pointing  to  the  advertise- 
ment, in  this  paper,  of  the  Pensacola  Tar  &  Turpentine 
Co.  As  the  adv.  may  not  appear  again,  make  a  note  of 
it  right  now,  if  interested. 


The  Warren  Soap  Manufacturing  Company,  on  ac- 
count of  largely  increased  business,  have  thought  best  to 
increase  their  capital  stock.  Mr.  Albert  C.  Warren, 
treasurer  of  the  company  for  many  years,  and  president 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  George  L.  Stevens,  finds  his 
duties  with  the  Warren  Brothers  Company,  of  which  he 
is  treasurer,  taking  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  feels 
■it  necessary  to  resign  from  the  presidency  of  The  War- 
ren Soap  Manufacturing  Company.  The  new  officers 
of  this  company  are  Henry  W.  Tenney,  president ;  I.  L. 
Welsh  Reynolds,  treasurer;  and  Stephen  W.  Libby, 
vice-president  and  superintendent. 

Mr.  Tenney  has  been  with  this  company  for  twelve 
years,  and  is  well  known  throughout  New  England, 
where  he  has  looked  after  that  section  of  their  business. 
Mr.  Reynolds  came  with  the  company  at  the  same  time 
as  Mr.  Tenney,  and  has  taken  care  of  their  New  York 
State  business,  where  he  has  a  very  large  trade.  Mr. 
Libby,  who  has  been  chemist  and  superintendent  of  the 
works  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  will  still  have  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  business.  He  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  lust  soap  chemists  in  the  country.  The  com-' 
pany  has  ten  salesmen  on  the  road,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  textile  soap  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  their  employees,  who  have 
been  with  them  for  a  long  time,  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  stock  in  the  company. 


35G-H.  E.  Wotlord  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

357— Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 

358— Lever  Bros.  Co  ,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

359— Lever  Bros.  Ltd.,  Port 
Sunlight,  England. 

Ammo  Wash.  P.  — F.  L.  Fraser, 

Betroit,  Mich. 
Aseptine— J.  A.  Simonds,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
,Big  Cape,  Cape  City  S.  Works.,  - 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Ceral — Gustave  Lohse,  Berlin, 

Germany. 
Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 

Soap  Co. 
Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Merry  War,  Cape  CityS.  Wks., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Oleo — Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wks.. 

New  Orleans. 
Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Radium — Natl.  S.  Corporation, 

Boston. 
Strajuso— Frazer  Soap  Co  , 

Chicago,  111. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Volcano— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Bell's  Benzene  343 


Big  Cannon  357 

Boro  Myrr  54 

Bright  Home  356 

Cannon  357 

Clavel  54 

Cu-Te-Na  351 

Cygnet  74 

Don't  Worry  74 

Four  Leaf  Clover  54 

Gasene  100 

Glyco  Tar  54 

Golden  Dawn  357 

Golden  Dragon  54 

Golden  Star  357 

Gold  Medal  106 

Indian  Tar  357 

Individual  Toilet  51 

Jt  4 

Keno  106 

Koko-Oil  54 

Kold-Wata  54 

La  Batea  3 

La  Fiesta  54 

Lazarre  Castile  357 

Magno  106 

Navarino  357 

Osmosis  Soap  4 

Oxy-Kali  16 

Peach  Bloom  356 

Pearl  Borax  Chips  74 

Prairie  72 

Prisma]  106 

Radio  106 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 

Signet  74 

Spick  and  Span  106 

Stellar  106 

Trix  54 

Veg-Oil  113 

Vesret-ore  4 

White  Dawn  357 

White  Man's  White  Tar  357 

Wofford's  Complexion  35j 

Yellow  Star  357 


Soap  Frames 


For  the  past  few  years,  White  Pine, 
acknowledged  the  best  for  soap 
frames,  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce,  the  outcome  being  that 
several  manufacturers  have  been  sub- 
stituting other  woods.  V  V  V  V 
We  have  made  arrangements  which 
enables  us  to  offer    v    v    v    v    v 

White   Pine 

in  Our  Frames  and  at  Right  Prices. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  4-"D" 


H.  W,  DOPP  CO., 

1300-1310  Niagara  St., 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Are   Your 


Brands 

On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


FOR   MANUFACTURE    OF 

WHITE-TAR-SOAP 

ALSO  FOR 

Transparent 
Tar  Soaps 


PENSAGOLA  TAB  &  TURPENTINE  CO., 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 


=  VACUUM   PUMPS 


Vacuum    Apparatus 

for  rapid  evaporation,  drying,  impregnating, 
preserving,  reclaiming  of  solvents,   etc. 
Improves   quality,     v      Economical   process. 


American  Vacuum  Drying  Macliine  Company 

fllex.  P.  Mende,  P|-esijM*       120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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STTFFX.EMEXTTAR'?    LIST 

Q-p         THE] 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.    Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         W  SEE  THAT  ALL  "SOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

113  Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

3-14    Home  Soap  Co. .  N. Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'fg 
Co.  Ltd  .New  Orleans. 

316  Beaumont  Soap  Co  .  May- 
field,  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 

348  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 

Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co.,   Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion  City  Soap  Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coco  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Antler  337 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  £37 
Aqnidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

<fc  Co..  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving  346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Blo-Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C'oud  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Familv340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B!ue  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bnnny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S. — 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
Cloths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston.  >.ew  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crvstal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  "  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermicura  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Dnrango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Vinlia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar ;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  887 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Facine340 

Fail-bank's  Primrose  2 
'"  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fam.  2 

Glycerine-Tav  2 
"  Mottled  Germ'n 

"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1      . 

Feltine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force,  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce,  Phi  adelpliifl. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3. 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  88 


Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Dnke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beard  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet :  Bon 

Ami  Co..  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Ilollo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 
Kazan  343 
Kimola.BellMg.Co.,St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSoIoraon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsnet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  de  Sevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Liberty s  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Mavveline300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Jlentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexican  o  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa    341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Saphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive340. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Juud  &  Co. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.K.  Tar.34S 

Oilex348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  B 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palami  Hand  white  3 
Palami  Silverwhite  3 
Palami  Sunbright  355 
Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Papoose  348 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Passion  Rose  298 
•'        violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Sprayer  &  Chem 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puek's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  118 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Raven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  .337 

Rockford  Scouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rnbbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  S 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin,  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 

"        Jockey  clnb  3 

"       Violete  de  Parme  3 

"       Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

'  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 

Soapex:   W.  R.  Hollingshead 
Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 3 
Star  Tar  886 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  8 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  348 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D.  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vino]  a  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway — Washaway  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  846 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  if  if  if  if   if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET  DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 


Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following- 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion'. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Foe  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  ate  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Position  Wanted:  By  a  practical  soapmaker  of  long  exper- 
ience. Competent  in  Settled  soaps  of  all  kinds,  also  Chips,  toilet 
soaps  and  soap  powder.  Those  wanting  a  good  reliable  man, 
will  do  well  to  address  :  Canadian,  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  Capable  young  soapmaker,  familiar  with 
making  all  varieties  of  toilet  soaps,  toilet  preparations  and  per- 
fumes, desires  position.  Best  of  references.  Address:  X.  X., 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Position  Wanted:  By  a  practical,  reliable  soapmaker  ou  all 
grades  of  laundry  soaps,  milled  toilets,  textile  soaps,  soaps  for 
steam  laundries  and  all  kinds  of  soft  oil  soaps.  No  bad  habits. 
Best  of  references.  Address:  I.  S.  A.,  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  By  competent  and  reliable  soapmaker  es- 
pecially good  on  fine  milled  toilet  and  transparent  soaps.  Could 
invest  some  money.  Address:  C.  W.  S.  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  thoroughly  competent  Laundry  and  Toilet  soap  maker,  at 
present  in  charge  of  a  large  plant,  is  desirous  of  corresponding 
with  parties  who  desire  the  services  of  an  expert  in  like  capacity. 
All  correspondence  confidential.  Address:  B.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  wanted  by  competent  soapmaker  and  chemist.     Ad- 
dress: C.  D.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  wanted  as  soapmaker,  Can  take  full  charge  of 
factory  and  have  first-class  references.  Address:  G.  B.  W.,  care 
of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


An  up-to-date  soap  maker  of  over  20  years'  experience,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  shortly.  Make  all  grades  of  soap  for 
Laundry  or  Textile  use.  Address:  A.B.,  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SOAPMAKER    WANTED. 

Wanted:  A  first  class  soapmaker  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
factory  making  half  boiled  soaps.  Address,  with  references, 
"Brown"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SALESMAN   WANTED. 

Wanted:  Experienced  Laundry  Bar  Salesman  for  Canada. 
Apply;  Metropolitan  Soap  Co.,  34  Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


SOAPMAKING  TAUGHT. 

By  a,  successful  soapmaker  who  has  had  21  years  actual  experi- 
ance  in  all  kinds  of  soapmaking.  Modern  formulae  furnished 
and  explained,  so  that  any  intelligent  person  can  make  good 
saleable  soap.  Write  and  tell  me  what  you  want,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  will  cost.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address  : 
Theodore,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR   SALE. 


One  5,000  gallon  Soap  Tank;  45  Soap  Frames;  Two  Soap 
Presses  ;  Several  sets  Laundry  and  Toilet  Dies.  Address  : 
Diuguid  Bros.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


For  Sale:  One  new  Cambridge  Automatic  Power  Cutting 
Table,  with  one  set  cutting  heads  and  followers  complete.  Price, 
illustration  and  further  particulars  upon  application.  Lever 
Brothers  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


For  Sale:  Soap  Plant  and  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Refinery.  Cash, 
or  part  deferred  payments.  Capacity  3,000  to  5,000  boxes  soap 
per  month.  Refining  capacity  350  bbls.  oil  per  day.  Business 
established  23  years.  Best  reasons  for  selling.  Located  in  lead- 
ing city  of  the  South,  125,000  inhabitants,  ten  railroads,  very 
cheap  rates,  healthy  and  desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  For 
further  particulars  address  "D.  D.  10,"  care  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"For  Sale."  An  up-to-date  Soap  Factory  in  an  Ohio  city  of 
50,000  people.  Brick  building  42  ft.  by  144  ft.  two  and  three 
stories,  with  slate  roof  and  stone  foundations,  engine,  boiler, 
steam  kettles,  steam  heat,  elevator  and  full  equipment  of 
machinery  with  capacity  of  1,000  boxes  laundry  soap  per  week. 
City  water  supply,  also  pure  spring  water.  Located  on  switch 
B.  &  O.  R.  W.,  five  blocks  from  center  of  city.  About  one  and 
one  half  acres  land.  Rendering  plant  site  one  acre  in  suburb  of 
city.  Price  Twelve  Thousand  Five  Hundred' Dollars  ($12,500). 
Terms  one-third  down,  balance  in  one  and  two  years.  Address: 
"R.  A.  H."  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WARNING. 


Warning.  Notice  to  the  world  of  my  proprietary  rights  to 
the  trade-mark  names  SATIN,  SATIN' SKIN,  SATIN-SKIN, 
(hyphenated),  SATIN  SCENT,  &c,  as  applied  to  toilet  prepar- 
ations, soaps,  perfumes,  &c,  is  given  by  U.  S.  patent  office 
registrations  No.  21,618,  24,186,  27,854,  37,662,  42,297.— Canadian 
399,444. — I  promptly  prosecute  infringers,  imitators  and  sellers 
of  substitutes.  (Signed)  Albert  F.  Wood.  Mfr.  and  Propr.  of 
Satin  Skin  Cream,  Satin  Toilet  and  Talcum  Powders,  Satin  Skin 
soaps,  Satin  tooth  preparations.  Satin  Scents,  &c,  &c. 


^W\  A..  MOTT 
Soap  and  Oil  Chemist 

p.  o.  Box  810        New  Orleans,  La. 


Determination  of  Fatty  Acids  in  Cotton  Seed  Soap 
Stock.  3.3.  Estimation  of  Oil  in  Cotton  Seed  and 
Meal,  &c,  &c.  ££  Percentage  of  Free  Fatty  Acid, 
&c,  &c,  and  all  Chemical  work  pertaining  to  the 
Soap  Factory,  done  carefully  and  accurately.     3    3 

Write  for  terms  &c. 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One         Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY   GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Soap  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  in  Chicago  on  April  11,  as  pre- 
\iuii>ly  announced.  The  following  manufacturers  were 
i'<  1 1 resented: 

•  lames  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  by  James  A.  Kirk. 

\.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co.,  by  J.  W.  Lewis. 

Win.  Walt'ke  &  Co.,  by  L.  H.  Waltke. 

Central  City  Soap  Co.,  by  Mr.  Delamter. 

J.  Eavenson  &  Sons  Inc.,  by  F.  V.  Eavenson. 

1  Millwood  v  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

Geyserite  Soap  Co.,  by  Mr.  Walker. 

J.  G.  Haas  Soap  Co.,  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

Lever  Bros.  Co.,  by  Mr.  Winters. 

James  Beach  &  Son,  by  Mr.  Beach,  Jr. 

Wm.  Reardon  &  Sons  Co.,  by  Edmund  Reardon. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  in  Europe,  also  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  F.  V.  Eavenson  of  Eavenson 
&  Sons.  Inc.  was  elected  chairman.  The  Treasurer's 
report  was  read  and  accepted. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  for  inability  to  be 
present  were  received  from  the  Detroit  Soap  Co.,  J.  H. 
Keller  Soap  Works,  J.  S.  &  Thos.  Elkinton,  Fels'&  Co., 
Christopher  Lipps  Co.,  Globe  Soap  Works,  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Co. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:     Mr.  M.  M.  Eavenson. 

Vice-President :    Mr.  James  Beach. 

Second  Vice-President:     Mr.  W.  R.  Post. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:    Mr.  Edmund  Reardon. 
♦    The  John  M.  Hinkle  Mfg.  Co..  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  George  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  of' Chicago,  were  admitted 
to  membership. 

A  long  and  general  discussion  of  various  matters  of 
interest  to  the  association,  including  the  Larkin  method 
of  selling  soap,  took  place  and  the  executive  were  urged 
to  consider  the  various  matters  under  discussion  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade. 


For  our  lis!  of  the  various  uses  to  which  soap  is  put 
a  new  and  odd  addition  conies  to  us  through  the  columns 
of  the  Seifenfabrikant.  We  learn  there  that  soap  tab- 
lets decorated  with  representations  of  John  baptizing 
the  Savior,  or  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Resurrection,  and  other  like  representations,  are  made 
in   Austria  and  exported  to  the  TTolv  Land,  not  for  the 
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uses  ordinarily  assigned  to  soap,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sold  there  through  peddlers  to  devout  pilgrims, 
who  visit  the  country  from  afar  and  take  the  soap  cakes 
hack  as  cheap  souvenirs  for  their  friends.  0  tempora, 
0  mores ! 

-£  %  ^ 

The  soap,  never  being  intended  for  actual  use,  is  de- 
scribed as  of  poor  quality  and  the  cake  is  only  half  the 
usual  size;  the  selling  price  is  2  and  3  cents  a  cake  and 
very  high  at  that.  The  scenes  presented  by  the  die  are 
selected  according  to  the  locality  where  the  soap  is  to 
be  sold.  A  cake,  for  instance,  sold  along  the  Jordan, 
represents  the  Baptism  by  John,  and  the  poor  pilgrim 
who  can  neither  carry  much  baggage  nor  spend  much 
for  souvenirs,  invests  his  2  or  3  cents  on  a  sanctimonious 
fraud  (which  by  right  ought  to  be  marked  "Made  in 
Austria")  and  presents  it  to  his  friends  at  home,  who 
never  suspect  that  the  soap  was  made  perchance  in  their 
own  home  town. 

And  with  the  characteristic  business  instinct  that 
graces  these  degenerate  days,  the  correspondent  of  our 
contemporary  suggests  that  German  manufacturers 
ought  to  compete  for  this  business  in  spurious  relics, 
since  more  than  30,000  pilgrims  visit  the  country  an- 
nually and  being  mostly  quite  poor,  buy  the  soap  freely 
— finding  no  cheaper  souvenirs  available. 

*  :|:         * 

Business  is  business.  Our  soul  recoils  in  horror  at 
the  thought  of  the  American  flag  being  misused  for 
advertising  purposes ;  but  the  head  of  Christ  stamped  on 
a  cake  of  had  soap,  made  in  Austria  and  sold  as  the 
product  of  a  pious  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  that's  "en- 
terprise." 


A  Philadelphia  Bulletin  item  by  some  beauty  expert 
is  to  the  effect  that  soap  is  the  direct  cause  of  hair  grow- 
ing on  the  face  in  undesirable  places,  as,  for  instance, 
on  ladies'  lips  and  chin;  the  writer  warns  consequently 
against  "the.  use  of  soap  on  the  face  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  hair  growing." 

It  does  the  soap  business  no  good  to  have  such  reck- 
less statements  circulating  in  the  Beauty  Corner  of  the 
family  newspapers;  an  ordinary  denial  would  be  quite 
ineffective.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  get  even  by 
placing  on  the  market  a  hair-restoring  soap?  This 
would  not  only  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  soap,  but  the  failure  to  restore  hair  would  restore 
confidence  in  soap  for  washing  the  face. 


vertisements  for  a  soap  sold  for  toilet  use.  Its  physio- 
logic action  is  explained  by  saying  that  it  stimulates  the 
skin  and  aids  circulation  of  the  blood — and — and — 
well,  anyway  it  aids  digestion.  The  next  thing  we  may 
now  expect  is  that  a  certain  kind  of  hat  will  prevent 
corns  from  coming  to  adorn  the  toes  of  its  wearer  by 
drawing  blood  to  the  head  and  thus  relieving  the  pres- 
sure on  the  feet. 

Seriously,  was  ever  the  "health  idea"  ,so  grotesquely 
overdone  as  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  ?  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  buy  anything  now  without  learning  that  it 
has  certain  peculiarities  which  tend  to  conserve  or  restore 
health. 


Is  it  at  all  strange  if,  as  we  are  informed  by  the. 
Southern  Druggist,  a  boy  asked  in  one  of  the  stores  the 
other  clay  for  "Grandfather's  Catarrh  Soap?" 

Why  not? 

The  tenth  annual. convention  of  the  Interstate  Cotton 
Crushers'  Association  will  lie  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
May  lfi-18. 


A  subscriber  in  a  recent  letter  writes  us  in  regard 
to  certain  comments  of  ours  in  the  last  Soap  Journal. 

"As  you  rightly  say,  soap  is  about  the  last  thing  from 
which  we  need  fear  infection;  disease  germs  deposited 
on  the  Wet  cake  of  soap  will  be  destroyed  by  it;  there  are 
a  thousand  and  one  things  which  we  are  compelled  to 
handle  every  day,  immeasurably  more  dangerous  in  this 
respect  than  a  cake  of  soap;  for  instance  paper  money; 
and  would  that  writer  refuse  to  touch  it?  Even  Bocky's 
'tainted' brand ?  And  what  about  library  books?  The 
straps  and  seats  in  street  cars?  Chairs  and  lounges  in 
public  places,  etc.,  etc.  ?" 


"The  New  Idea"  in  its  last  issue  says :  One  would 
hardly  expect  soap,  applied  in  the  usual  way,  to  cure  in- 
digestion, yet  such  is  the  claim  recently  made  in  ad- 


The  unprecedented  prices  commanded  by  rosin  lately, 
and  the  prospects  of  still  further  rises  before  the  new 
crop  can  be  available,  have  been  amply  commented  on  in 
all  market  reports.  Past  issues  of  the  Soap  Journal 
have  repeatedly  also  thrown  light  on  the  methods  used 
in  the  South  in  simultaneously  destroying  the  rosin  in- 
dustry and  holding  up  the  price  and  the  consumer. 

What  appears  to  promise  becoming  a  new  phase  in  this 
situation  is  foreshadowed  by  the  following  Associated 
Press  report  from  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  dated  April  15 : 

The  turpentine  operators  in  Alabama  west  of  the 
Alabama  river,  Miss.,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  will  hold  a 
conference  here  next  Wednesday  for  the  purpose,  as 
stated  in  the  call,  of  "discussing  the  naval  stores  situa- 
tion and  devising  ways  and  means  to  secure  and  main- 
tain the  best  possible  prices  for  the  product." 

It  is  said  the  real  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  form 
an  organization  to  oppose  the  so-called  turpentine  trust 
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and  to  arrange  for  the  handling-  of  naval  stores  by  a  eva- 
poration representing  the  producers  diwt. 

A  similar  movement  was  recently  Launched  by  the 
Atlantic  coast  operators  at  a  meeting'  at  Jacksonville 
Fla. 

sis       H*       ♦ 

A  rare  chance  to  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  in  re- 
gard to  onr  rosin  markets,  is  afforded  by  an  article 
written  by  a  large  firm  of  importers  of  rosin  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  published  in  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung 
of  Augsburg  last,  month,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
careful  translation : 

"It  appears  to  us  very  desirable  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  present  position  of  the  American  rosin  market, 
and  on  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  abnormal  height  of  prices  and  the  simply  ridiculous 
unsteadiness  in  the  quotations;  we  make  this  statement 
in  the  face  of  the  innumerable  complaints  that  have 
readied  us  for  several  years  from  diverse  parties  using 
rosin  and  its  products  in  the  manufacture  of  their  out- 
put. 

"Probably  not  everyone  interested  in  this  article  is 
aware  of  the  circumstance  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
rosin  produced  in  America  must,  according  to  contract. 
be  taken  over  by  an  American  trust  under  the  direction 
of  the  S.  P.  Shotter  Co.,  in  Florida  (American  Pine 
Products  Co.,  Hamburg),  and  at  the  Savannah  market 
prices.  The  consequences  of  this  contract  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the 'American  trust  are  that  it  must  buy  at 
Savannah  prices  a  large  amount  of  rosin  day  after  day, 
without  being  able  to  find  a  ready  outlet  at  profitable 
prices  for  the  daily  receipts.  The  rosin  is  therefore 
stored  in  the  ports  of  Florida,  as  Jacksonville,  Fernan- 
dina,  Pensaeola,  Brunswick,  Wilmington,  etc.,  until  there 
accumulates  a  very  large  amount  of  the  various  grades; 
then  favorable  market  conditions  are — not  awaited — but 
provided,  and  the  accumulated  stock  is  disposed  of  as 
well  as  possible. 

"From  the  moment  when  the  trust  has  succeeded  in 
cleaning  up  its  holdings,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  at  the  artificially  raised  prices,  the  market  at 
Savannah  drops,  for  the  next  point  is  to  buy  cheaplv 
again  until  a  repetition  of  the  same  manipulation  yields 
the  highest  profit  attainable. 

"The  same  play  is  performed  about  a  dozen  times  in 
a  year's  time.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  rosin  market 
may  often  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  reasons  of  these 
frequent  fluctuations,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
no  such  reasons. 

"•With  nearly  all  other  commodities  of  the  markets 
such  accessory  circumstances  as  conditions  of  the  crop, 
greater  or  less  demand,  etc.,  exert  a  paramount  influence 
on  the  price.     In  the  case  of  rosin,  as  we  shall  prove  in 


the  following,  all  these  considerations  have  little  or  no 
bearing,  unless  quite  exceptional  circumstances  should 
occur. 

"The  crops,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  ones. 
have  not  varied  materially  during  the  last  two  years, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
Savannah  Naval  Stores  Beview.  a  paper  inspired  by  the 
trust  and  as  we  are  informed  by  a  competent  party  edited 
by  .Mr.  Shotter: 

1900-1901    2,045,453    barrels. 

1901-1902    2,032,(520    barrels. 

1902-1903    2,099,953    barrels. 

1903-1904  2,017,112  barrels. 
"The  consumption  of  rosin,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  in  the  years  of  1903  and  1904,  has  decidedly  de- 
creased, for  many  manufacturers  who  were  in  position  to 
employ  substitutes  have  during  the  last  two  years  dis- 
continued in  some  cases  the  use  of  rosin  altogether,  and 
others  have  at  least  cut  down  their  consumption  of  rosin 
very  materially. 

"Let  us  now,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  figures,  look  at 
the  prices  paid  during  the  past  five  years  for  the  most- 
used  grades,  E,  F,  G.  H. 

21|2.  1900  21|2.  1901  21|2.  1902  21|2.  1903  21|2.  1904  21|2.  1905 
E  Mk.8.—  Mk.  7.30  Mk.  7  40  Mk.  10.30  Mk.  13.—  Mk.  14.— 
F  '8  30  "  7.50  "  7  60  "  10.30  "  13.20  "  14.40 
G  "  8.80  "  7.80  "  7.90  "  10.75  "  13.40  "  14.75 
H    "  9.40        "     8.35       "     8.20      "     12.25     "     13.40     "     15.75 

"These  prices  are  per  lOOKo.  (about  220  lbs.)  deliv- 
ered at  dock-  in  Hamburg.  14  per  cent  for  packages,  1 
per  cent,  for  cash.  (MK1.00  equals  practically  25 
cents. ) 

"Are  any  further  arguments  required  in  the  face  of 
these  figures?  They  show  quite  plainly  that  it  was  not 
the  natural  position  of  the  article  which  determined  its 
price  during  recent  years,  but  that  the  prices  were  solely 
and  singly  the  result  of  arbitrary  conditions  for  which 
the  responsibility  rests  entirely  with  the  Shotter  Co. 
Moreover,  the  rosin  trust  at  present  exerts  all  possible 
means  to  induce  operators  to  decrease  their  production 
of  rosin,  for  then  only  is  the  trust  in  position  to  dictate 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

"Several  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure,  by  a  circular 
letter,  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  customers  to  such  a 
bull  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  rosin  trust  and  to 
recommend  to  them  the  greatest  possible  moderation  in 
their  purchases.  There  already  existed  but  moderate  ten- 
dency to  buy  at  that  time,  and.  as  proven  by  the  many 
letters  received  from  our  customers  who  agreed  to  and 
recommended  our  views,  our  circular  still  further  dis- 
couraged buying,  and,  in  spite  of  its  desperate  efforts, 
the  trust  did  not  succeed  at  the  time  in  disposing  of 
any  appreciable  quantities  of  rosin  in  Europe. 

"When  after  about  two  weeks  of  attempting  to  force 
the  price  these  gentlemen  in  America  realized  ihe  utter 
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futility  of  their  undertaking,  the  market  dropped  as  fast 
as  it  had  gone  up.  As  soon  then  as  the  prices  had 
dropped  to  a  certain  level,  the  European  demand  revived 
and  at  once  the  same  maneuver  was  re-enacted,  so  that 
to-day  we  have  prices  such  as  in  connection  with  rosin 
are  simply  unprecedented. 

"Present  prices  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  crea- 
tions of  the  American  trust  manipulations,  but  in  our 
opinion  the  trust  will  succeed  in  maintaining  the  high 
prices  for  any  length  of  time  only  if  it  also  succeeds 
in  selling  large  quantities  at  these  prices.  And  its  suc- 
cess in  this  latter  respect  we  must  doubt  very  much, 
considering  the  very  slight  demand  prevailing  in  Ham- 
burg and  London,  the  two  chief  rosin  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. The  only  chance  to  successfully  oppose  the  machin- 
ations of  the  rosin  trust  probably  lies  in  the  association 
of  consumers  and  others  interested  in  a  joint  stand 
against  the  trust.  We  have  repeatedly  been  asked  by  a 
number  of  large  consumers  of  rosin  to  head  an  organ- 
ized movement  against  the  rosin  trust,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  success  can  attend  such  a  movement  only  if 
it  is  of  sufficient  volume  to  counterbalance  the  trust." 
(Signed.)         ERNST  C.  BARTELS,  Inc., 

Hamburg,  March  11,  1905. 


!•■■■ 


American  consumers,  whatever  views  they  may  hold 
regarding  the  fairness  or  otherwise  of  the  rosin  situa- 
tion, have  suffered  equally  and  will  not  fail  to  find  the 
foregoing  interesting,  if  not  edifying. 


Having  written  to  a  certain  reader  of  this  paper  that 
we  have  not  as  free  access  to  soap  factories  in  general 
as  he  apparently  believed,  we  received  the  following  re- 
ply the  other  day : 

"We  are  a  little  surprised  that  the  average  soap  fac- 
tory does  not  give  you  an  opportunity  of  going  through 
their  plants.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  allow 
and  solicit,  as  we  are  proud  of  the  kinds  of  materials  we 
use  and  the  kind  of  products  we  manufacture,  and 
should  you  ever  be  in  our  city,  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  us 
a  visit." 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  the  soap  factories  which 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  in  the  past  were 
invariably  such  as  their  owners  were  proud  to  show ! 
Of  course,  we  can  only  suspect,  without  being  sure,  that 
many  soap  factories  deny  us  admittance  chiefly  because 
they  are  not  proud  of  their  plant.  However,  we  have 
learned  long  ago  "not  to  ask  for  the  privilege. 


him  a  lengthy  report  in  time  for  this  issue.     Unless  it 
fails  to  arrive,  our  readers  will  find  it  on  another  page 

of  this  issue. 

*  *     * 

Meantime  Mr.  Moulie  has  mailed  us  about  half  a 
dozen  berries  found  on  the  ground  under  the  tree  dis- 
covered in  Florida  and  we  find  that  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  friction  and  the  aid  of  water,  a  berry  will  raise 
quite  a  lather.  The  seeds  had  been  removed  from  these 
berries  before  being  mailed  to  us,  and  have  already  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Moulie.  Other  samples  of  the  berries 
have  been  sent  to  some  soap  manufacturers  who  had  en- 
quired regarding  them. 

*  *     * 

The  U.  S.  Consul  at  Algiers  has  also  received  many 
enquiries  on  the  subject,  so  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
refer  all  parties  interested  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry),  which  has 
taken  up  the  subject  and  is  also  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Moulie,  who,  by  the  way,  was  at  one  time  a  resident 
of  Algiers,  where  the  agitation  of  the  subject  first 
started. 

In  a  way  the  discovery  of  that  lone  soap  tree  in 
Florida  is  a  disappointment  to  us,  for  as  recently  as 
March  14,  Mr.  Moulie  wrote :  "If  Florida  shall  grow  that 
tree  it  will  be  due  to  the  publication  of  your,  article  in 
February  Soap  Journal.  Florida  owes  your  paper  a 
great  deal  already  for  what  you  have  done  for  her  in  the 
past." 

This  was  written  when  Mr.  Moulie  still  believed  it 
necessary  (and  had  already  made  arrangements)  to  im- 
port the  tree  from  Algiers.  A  week  or  two  later  the 
tree  was  discovered,  present  for  twenty  years  already, 
but  previously  overlooked;  no  thanks  due  to  the  Soap 
Journal  for  that. 


Last  month  we  barely  had  time  to  announce  that  the 
much  heralded  African  soap  tree  had  been  discovered 
existing  also  in  Florida.  Meantime  Mr.  Moulie  has  in- 
vestigated the  matter  fully  and  we  expect  to  receive  from 


We  are  quite  proud  to  publish  the  following  testimony 
to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Soap  Journal  fol- 
lows the  scent  of  the  soap  kettle  to  the  remotest  regions : 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  one  lone  American,  located  here  in 
Central  Asia,  and  as  among  other  things  that  are  man- 
ufactured here  (on  the  Imperial  Domain  of  the  Czar), 
I  make  soap.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  spare  even  one  copy 
of  your  Journal,  which  in  the  past  two  years  has  given 
me  much  information  that  I  should  not  have  received 
had  your  papers  all  been  mis-directed,  as  was  your  Feb- 
ruary number.  It  is  a  long  way  from  civilization  to  this 
place,  and  I  trust  you  will  in  the  future  address  your 
papers  as  follows.     Sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  F.  MAYNO, 
Ass't  Mgr.  Mills  of  the  Imperial  Domains. 
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The  Illinois  Laundrymen  had  a  practical  discussion 
about  soap  at  their  annual  convention  in  Bloomington  a 
month  ago.  As  taken  from  a  report  of  the  proceedings, 
there  had  been  submitted  two  questions  which  were  dis- 
cussed as  follows : 

Question :  "What  per  cent,  of  soap  can  be  saved  by 
using  soft  water?" 

Mr.  Fitch :  "It  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  cost  of  softening." 

Mr.  Norman :  "We  condense  our  steam  and  use  from 
tank.  We  use.  hard  water  for  rinsing.  Using  our  con- 
densed steam  returns  for  washing  instead  of  for  boiler 
supply  makes  it  a  little  more  expensive  for  fuel,  I  know, 
and  also  in  care  of  the  boiler.  We  have  to  cut.  the  flues 
out  of  the  boiler  occasionally,  have  them  cleared  and  put 
in  again."     , 

Secretary  Fitch:  "I  have  the  Tweeddale  system  and 
it  saves  33-J-  per  cent,  of  the  soap." 

Mr.  Porter:  "Mr.  Norman,  would  not  the  use  of 
boiler  compound  be  economical?" 

Mr.  Norman :  "I  am  afraid  to  use  it  because  of  its 
effect  through  the  steam  in  the  wash  water." 

Mr.  Porter:  "I  use  a  boiler  purge.  Wash  the  boiler 
out  every  two  weeks  and  put  in  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  soda  ash.  I  have  never  had  to  take  out 
a  fine.  We  pour  the  soda  ash  solution  into  the  boiler 
through  the  water  column." 

Question :  "How  do  some  launderers  wash  at  an  ex- 
pense of  1  per  cent,  for  soap  ?  Are  they  liars  or  ignor- 
amuses ?" 

Secretary  Fitch :  "I  don't  believe  it  will  cost  more 
than  1  per  cent,  if  you  have  soft  water  and  other  reason- 
able conditions." 

Mr.  Lutes:  "If  Mr.  Fitch  cannot  wash  for  1  per 
cent,  he  ought  to  go  out  of  business.  I  mean,  of  course, 
bundle  work  at  fair  prices." 

A  Member:  "I  think  it  can  be  done  with  soft  water. 
I  have  been  in  business  eleven  years.  Have  made  my 
own  soap  during  all  that  time.  I  run  only  a  small  plant 
Suds  in  rain  water,  which  I  consider  better  for  washing 
than  distilled  water.  My  soap  costs  me  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  and  I  am  not  guessing  at  it.  I  know  what  it 
costs.  This  refers  to  the  cost  only  of  the  stock — the  tal- 
low and  soda — and  does  not  include  any  allowance  for 
steam  or  time  used  in  making  the  soap." 
Mr.  Gieske :  "My  soap  costs  me  2  per  cent." 
Mr.  Swanson  :  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what  many  wash  for  1  per  cent.  I  have  no  water  soften- 
ing plant.  It  costs  me,  with  lake  water.  1-j  per  cent,  and 
I  have  considerable  flat  work.  All  bundle  work  I  am 
sure  would  not  cost  me  more  than  1  per  cent." 


FROM     OUR.    CORRESPONDENTS 

SOAP  TREES  OF  FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  April  25,  1905. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal : 

Since  your  publication  of  the  articles  on  the  "Soap 
Tree  of  Algeria,"  in  your  issues  of  February  and  March 
last,  I  have  had  a  lively  time,  as  you  will  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing: These  articles  coming  at  the  very  time  when 
the  question  of  protecting  what  is  left  of  our  forests 
and  the  reforestation  of  the  devastated  parts,  is  generally 
agitated,  and  very  earnestly  at  that,  I  thought  that  a 
new  element  in  the  shape  of  the  "'Soap  Tree"  might 
prove  beneficial  in  this  and  other  states,  and  acting  upon 
that  impression  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Kidder,  the 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Algiers,  sending  him  money  to  the  effect 
of  obtaining  seeds  and  cuttings  from  the  Algerian  tree. 
This  was  on  Feb.  11,  the  very  day  I  received  your  pa- 
per. On  second  thought,  and  fearing  that  on  account  of 
the  distance,  the  cuttings  could  not  reach  me  in  proper 
condition,  I  again  wrote  him  on  March  1,  asking  for 
rooted  plants  at  my  expense.  On  the  same  day  I  also 
wrote  to  the  "Forester,"  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, asking  for  data  concerning  that  tree  if  any  were 
available.  The  reply  to  this  was  that  due  attention 
would  be  given  to  my  request,  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  I  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Director  of  the 
State  Experimental  Station,  Berkeley,  Cak,  which  I  did, 
and  under  date  of  March  20,  1905.  The  replv  to  my 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

Berkeley,  Gala.,  April  4,  1905. 
Mr.  E.  Moulie. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  20th  ult.  has  been  referred  to 
me  by  Prof.  Hilgard.  of  this  station.  I  believe  that  one 
or  two  trees  of  Sapindus  indicus  were  planted  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  on  our  grounds,  but  a  few  years  ago 
a  new  road  was  constructed  through  the  experimental 
grounds  and  some  of  the  trees  were  moved.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  trees  of  sapindus  were  lost  in  the  moving  or 
destroyed,  as  "I  fail  to  find  them  on  our  grounds  at  pres- 
ent. 

Regretting  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  cuttings 
as  requested.  I  remain,  verv  trulv  vours, 

(Signed.)  A.  V.  Sttjbenrmjgh. 

Some  days  previous,  to  the  arrival  of  that  reply,  on 
M.iivh  18,  I  had  contrilut  ■  1  an  article  in  one  of  our 
papers,  the  Daily  Florida  -'in.  headed  "The  Soap  Tree 
for  Florida."  The  article  boo-in  ;  wi'.h  this  editorial  note : 
"For  the  raising  of  all  trees  and  plants,  needing  a  soft 
soil  for  their  proper  propagation,  Florida  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  It  is  now  highly  probable  that  a.  new  indus- 
try can  be  opened  up  for  Florida  farmers  to  engage  in, 
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and  Prof.  E.  Moulie  has  already  taken  the  first  steps 
towards  opening  up  their  new  field.  The  American 
Soap  Journal  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  1,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Then  follows  the  article  in  full  and  also  the  article  of 
your  issue  of  March  1,  following  which,  were  also  print- 
ed my  letters  to  the  American  Consul  at  Algiers;  my 
letter  to  the  Forester  and  his  reply,  and  finally  the  article 
winds  up  with  the  following  editorial :  "Prof.  Moulie 
has  resided  in  Algeria  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  there,  was  prompted 
to  open  up  this  correspondence,  because  he  believed  that 
conditions  in  Florida  were  sufficiently  like  those  in 
Algeria,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  'Soap  Tree'  can 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  state.' 

My  belief  was  well  founded  as  the  following  demon- 
strates : 

Oeala.  Fla.,  March  29,  1905. 
Prof.  E.  Moulie,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
your  article  in  the  "Daily  Florida  Sun"  on  the. "Soap 
Tree  for  Florida,"  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  in- 
form you  that  I  think  I  have  a  tree  of  the  variety  to 
which  you  call  special  attention  ;  viz  :  Sapindus  utilis. 

The  tree  I  have  was  planted  here  from  the  seed 
brought  from  China  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Helm,  who 
was  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  that  field.. 

The  description  of  Consul  Kidder  suits  almost  exact- 
ly my  tree,  except  that  the  body  of  mine  is  short,  which, 
no  doubt,  was  occasioned  by  some  deficit  when  quite 
small.  My  tree  must  be  now  about  twenty  years  old, 
and  the  body  about  sixteen  inches,  in  diameter,  with  a 
spread  of  limbs  of  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremities. 

My  tree  has  been  bearing  for  a  great  many  years  and 
I  suppose  the  annual  crop  would  amount  to  three  or 
four  barrels.  I  have  never  used  it  except  to  show 
strangers  how  good  a  substitute  these  balls  were  for 
soap. 

There  are  now  a  goodly  number  of  small  plants  which 
sprang  up  in  the  past  few  months,  or  possibly  nearly  a 
year. 

There  are  thousands  of  balls  (grew  up)  now  on  the 
grounds,  which  I  suppose  would  grow  if  they  were 
planted. 

The  tree  can  be  seen  here  in  my  yard  as  well  as  the 
balls  now  on  the  "round.    Verv  truly, 


(Signed.) 


J.  H.  Livingston. 


To  that  letter  T  replied  at  once,  requesting  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston to  send  me  "balls"  ami  plants  at  my  expense, 
offering  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  them,  but  Mr. 
Livingston  being  a  progressive  man,  knowing  that  my 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  interest  of  the  .state, 


simply  brought  me  plants  and  balls  (we  will  call  them 
berries)   without  the  smallest  compensation. 

It  is  then,  that  I  sent  you  my  telegram  :  "Florida  has 
Sapindus  utilis  20  years  old.' 

On  the  next  day,  I  took  the  seeds  from  the  berries  and 
planted  them;  I  also  planted  the  small  rooted  plants, 
numbering  11,  and,  at  this  writing,  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  growth. 

Then  came  the  replies  to  my  letters  to  Mr.  Kidder, 
under  the  signature  of  James  Johnston,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Kidder  as  American  Consul  at  Algiers. 
Mr.  Johston.  in  returning  the  money  sent  by  me,  informs 
me  that  "the  inquiries  and  applications  concerning  the 
soap  tree  had  been  so  numerous  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  .Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  that  it  is  now  attended  to. 

He  suggests  that  I  communicate  with  that  depart- 
ment (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry),  adding  that  he  "had 
no  doubt  that  my  wishes  would  have  prompt  attention." 
(The  foregoing  is  the  reply  to  my  first  letter.) 

The  reply  to  my  second  letter  came  promptly  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"Since  writing  my  last  letter  I  have  been  communi- 
cating with  the  Jardin  d'Essai  of  Algiers  and  have 
received  the  following  information: 

"This  is  too  late  now  to  send  either  seeds  or  cuttings 
of  this  plant.  Planting  must  be  done  from  December 
to  February,  and  sowing  in  January,  February  and  early 
in  March.  It  is  desirable  to  sow  in  each  of  these  months, 
so  as  to  see  which  gives  the  best  results.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  climate  of  Algeria,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  that  of  Florida  cannot  be  very  great. 
It  would  be  more  convenient  to  raise  the  plant  from 
seed,  but  the  fruit  in  this  case  is  smaller  than  when 
young  trees  are  planted.  The  trees  for  planting  meas- 
ure from  a  metre  to  a  metre  and  a  half;  mere  off- 
shoots would  not  bear  the  transportation.  The  prices 
of  these  plants  vary  from  Fes.  1  to  1.50,  but  the  packing- 
is  extra,  and  the  freight  would  be  a  heavy  charge  unless 
large  quantities  were  taken  at  a  time. 

"The  price  of  the  seed  is  four  francs  per  kilogram; 
packing  included.  They  could  be  sent  by  parcels  post, 
so  that  you  could  know  exactly  the  amount  of  the  money 
order  to  send  when  ordering  the  seed.  Money  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  "Monsieur  le  Directeur  du 
Jardin  d'Essai,  Algiers,  Algeria." 

"Very  truly  yours,   (Signed)  James  Johnston, 

"American  Consul." 

On  the  10th  inst.  I  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  two 
foregoing  letters  and  I  also  sent  by  mail  some  of  the 
berries  T  had  from  Mr.  Livingston  and  requested  Mr. 
Johnston  to  compare  the  said  benies  with  the  Algerian 
nnes  and  to  kindlv  inform  me  of  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison.    I  also  asked  him  to  inform  me  of  the  price  of 
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the  "whole  berry  with  seed  in."'  by  100  kilog.,  supposing 
that  the  price  given  for  seed  meant  the  seed  proper  with- 
out the  fleshy  part.  The  reply  to  this  cannot  materially 
be  expected  before  the  10th  of  May  or  so. 

My  next  .step  was  to  ascertain  the  botanical  name  of 
our  Florida  tree  and  to  thai  effect  I  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  riant  Industry,  berries  and  twigs.  The  reply  came 
under  the  familiar  signature  of  "Lyster  M.  Dewey," 
Troy,  familiar  because,  some  ten  years  ago,  he  it  was 
who  identified  my  "Mentha  Citrata"  plant,  I  think  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  Mr.  Dewey's  letter  be  pub- 
lished in  full.    It  reads  as  follows : 

OFFICE  OF  BOTANICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Washington,  D.  C  April  12,  1905. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  April  5,  enclosing  f raits  and 
leaves  of  a  Sapindus  tree  for  identification,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  the  specimens  have  been  referred  to  the  U.  S. 
National  Herbarium,  where  the  plant  has  been  iden- 
tified as  Sapindus  Mcmatensis  Radlk.  This  tree  has  oval 
fruits  2  em.  broad,  and  glabrous  foliage.  The  common 
soapberry  tree,  Sapindus  Saponaria,  is  globular,  1.5  cm. 
diameter.  The  twigs  and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
tmuentose,  and  the  leaflets  are  not  acuminate  as  are  those 
of  S.  manatensis.  Another  species  occurring  in  Florida 
is  S.  marginatus.  This  species  has  globose  fruits,  and 
the  twigs  and  inflorescence  pubescent,  The  rachis  of  the 
leaves  are  distinctly  margined.  Sapindus  manatensis  is 
known  only  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Manatee  river. 
I  would,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  learn  where  the  spec- 
imen which  you  sent  came  from,  and  whether  the  plant 
was  growing  wild  or  had  been  introduced  in  cultiva- 
tion. So  far  as  we  can  learn,  S.  manatensis  has  about 
the  same  soapy  properties  as  the  other  species.  The 
fruits  are  returned  herewith,  as  requested,  one  being 
kept  for  the  National  Herbarium. 

"Enclosed  please  find  franked  envelope  for  reply. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  Lyster  H.  Dewey. 

Botanist  in  Charge  of  Fiber  Plants. 

On  April  15,  in  reply  to  the  above,  I  sent,  all  the  cor- 
respondence bearing  upon  the  matter,  including  the 
copies  of  my  own  letters,  requesting  return  of  same, 
adding  that  I  needed  them  for  my  contribution  to  the 
American  Soap  Journal,  for  the  issue  of  May,  said 
contribution  to  be  on  the  subject  of  the  Soap  Tree. ' 

And  under  date  of  April  21.  all  my  papers  were  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  same  office, 
hut  under  the  signature  of  W.  W.  Stockberger,  Acting 
Physiologist,  asking  me  to  send  him  a  copy  of  my 
article  in  the  Daily  Florida  Sun  for  permanent  record 
and  also  to  send  him,  when  completed,  a  copy  of  my 
article  which  is  to  appear  in  the  American  Soap  Jour- 


nal in  the  issue  of  May,  for  the  files  of  their  office. 
(Kindly  send  a  copy  of  your  paper  as  requested,  ad- 
dressed as  follows:  "Mr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  Acting 
Physiologist  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C."  (I  send  from  here 
the  copy  of  the  other  paper.) 

When  I  have  added  that  I  have  sent  samples  of  ber- 
ries to  parties  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago,  111.;  New 
York  and  Germany,  you  will  see  that  I  have  had  a  lively 
time  in  my  endeavor  to  show  conclusively  that  the  soap 
tree  is  actually  and  positively  a  Florida  product  and  that 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  development  within  all  reasonable  limits. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  qualification  "utilis"  of 
the  Algerian  tree  has  been  added  in  view  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  tree  on  general  principles ;  con- 
sequently, this  can  apply,  properly,  to  the  Florida  tree, 
the  characteristics  of  the  whole  being  identical  with 
the  Algerian  tree,  and  I  move  and  beg  that  you  second 
the  motion  that  the  Florida  tree  be  called  Sapindus  man- 
atensis utilis  FLA.  and  so  recorded  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

Thus,  it  happens  that,  while  from  the  report  of 
Consul  Kidder,  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for,  was 
the  possibility  of  growing  that  soap  tree  in  the  Southern, 
States  and  in  the  milder  parts  of  California,  Florida 
had  that  same  tree  already  20  years  old  and  perhaps 
older  ones,  which  will  be  found  later  on,  and  two  other 
species  besides,  the  usefulness  of  which  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed; and  that  precious  discovery  is  due  to  the  publicity 
given  by  you,  in  your  paper,  to  Mr.  Kidder's  report, 
When  I  have  received  the  many  replies  expected  and 
the  prices  of  the  berries  at  Algiers,  I  shall  keep  you 
posted  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  and  just  as  I 
thought  of  closing  this  long  article,  I  perceived  that  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  had  also  a  letter  from 
the  office  of  Foreign  Explorations,  signed  David  Fair- 
child,  Agricultural  Explorer,  the  importance  of  which 
is  palpable.  That  letter  is  the  reply  to  my  letter  tb  the 
Chief  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  reads  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  12,  1905. 
Mr.  E.  Moulie. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  Soap 
Tree,  has  been  referred  to  me.  I  had  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Kidder,  former  Consul  of  Algiers,  and  it  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  look  into  it,  and  if  you  are  anxious  to  exper- 
iment with  this  plant  we  will  endeavor  to  get  a  small 
quantity  of  seeds  for  you.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  this  plant  has  already  been  grown  in  a  small  scale 
in  Florida,  in  some  of  the  botanical  collections,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  we  can  probablv  secure  seeds  for  you 
without  sending  abroad  for  them. 
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Thanking  you  for  your  interesting  letter,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  David  Fairchild, 

Agricultural  Explorer. 

To  the  above  I  replied,  under  date  April  15,  and  said 
in  part :  "I  would  be-  glad  to  have  you  and  Mr.  Kidder 
procure  me,  or  help  me  to  procure,  from  Algiers,  the 
seeds  and  even  tree,  to  be  planted  here  next  fall." 

Now,  my  dear  doctor,  pardon  me  for  such  a  long 
communication  for  the  sake  of  the  intention. 

E.  Moulie. 


New  Soa.p-Mill. 

Specification  Forming  Part  of  Letters  Patent  No.  786,- 
125,  dated  March  28,  1905. 

To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  John  N.  Hinkle,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  residing  at  Columbus,  in  the  county  of 
Franklin  and  State  of  Ohio,  have  invented  certain  new 
and  useful  improvements  in  soap-mills ;  and  I  do  hereby 
declare  the  following  to  be  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  de- 
scription of  the  invention,  such  as  will  enable  others 
skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it  appertains  to  make  and  use 
the  same. 

So  far  a,s  I  am  informed,  soap  has  heretofore  been 
milled  by  passing  it  through  stone  rolls ;  but  I  have 
found  it  impracticable  to  mill — that  is,  grind  and  mix 
in  perfume  and  coloring  matter  where  the  soap  has  for 
its  base  vegetable  oil — without  leaving  more  or  less  flaky 
and  streaky. 

The  object  of  the  invention,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a 
machine  in  which  this  work  can  be  successfully  per- 
formed; and  the  invention  consists  in  the  construction 
hereinafter  described  and  claimed. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings  Fig.  1  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  a  machine  according  to  the  invention ;  Fig.  2,  a 
top  plan  view;  Fig.  3.  a  vertical  section  of  part  of  Fig. 
2 ;  Fig.  4.  a  horizontal  sections  of  part  of  Fig.  3.  Figs. 
5,  6,  and  7  are  views  of  the  several  perforated  milling- 
plates. 

In  the  several  views,  1  designates  a  suitable  frame 
upon  which  the  milling-chambers  are  supported. 

2  designates  the  primary  or  first  of  the  chambers. 
This  chamber  is,  nearly  elliptical  in  cross-section  and  is 
mide  so  as  to  receive  a  pair  of  parallelly-arranged  screws 
3  3,  the  threads  of  which  preferably  intervolve.  The 
shafts  3a  3a  of  the  screws  3  3  are  journaled  at  their 
right-hand  head  of  the  chamber,  and  said  shafts  project 
beyond  said  head  and  are  provided  with  meshing  gears 
3b  3b  of  equal  diameters,  so  that  said  shafts  can  be 
turned  synschronously.  At  their  left-hand  ends  the 
shafts  3a  3a  are  conveniently  journaled  in  the  perforated 


plate  4,  which  is  fitted  in  the  corresponding  end  of  the 
chamber  2.  The  second  chamber,  5,  is  located  to  the 
left  and  below  the  first  chamber.  It  is  mainly  cylin- 
drical in  form,  but  is  enlarged,  above  its  right  hand  end 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  first  chamber,  as  seen  in  5a,  so 
as  to  afford  an  inlet  for  the  soap  exuding  through  the 
perforated  plate  4.  The  second  chamber  5  is  provided 
with  a  feeding  screw  6,  the  right-hand  end  of  the  shaft 
6a,  of  which  extends  back  under  the  first  or  double-screw 
chamber,  so  that  a  pinion  6b  thereon  may  engage  a 
pinion  or  gear  3c  on  one  of  the  shafts  3a.  The  left-hand 
end  of  the  shaft  of  the  screw  5  projects  through*  and  is 
supported  in  a  perforated  plate  7,  fitted  in  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  chamber  5. 

8  designates  a  third  chamber  into  which  the  soap 
discharges  from  the  chamber  5.  This  chamber  is  shown 
J:o  be  of  slightly-tapering  form  and  to  he  provided  at 
its  left-hand  end  with  a  perforated  plate  9.  The  end  of 
the  shaft  6a,  where  it  projects  into  the  chamber  8,  is 
provided  with  a  star-shaped  wheel  10.  which  cuts,  stirs, 
and  mixes  the  threads  of  soap  as  they  exude  through  the 
plate  7. 

In  practice  the  holes  or  perforations  of  the  several 
diaphgram-plates  4,  7,  and  9  will  be  uniform  in  each 
plate,  but  different  in  the  different  plates.  For  exam- 
ple, the  perforations  of  the  plate  4  will  be  of  half-inch 
diameter,  those  on  the  plate  7  of  quarter-inch  diameter, 
and  those  in  the  plate  9  of  eighth-inch  diameter. 

The  chamber  2  is  provided  with  a  hopper,  2a,  through 
which  the  soap  to  be  milled  is  passed  into  the  machine. 

The  right-hand  end  of  the  shaft  6a  is  shown  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  large  spur-gear,  6c,  and  this  is  shown  to 
he  engaged  by  a  pinion  11  on  a  power  driven  shaft  11a, 
suitably  supported  in  standards  la,  supplemental  to  the 
main  frame. 

In  operation  the  unmilled  soap  is  supplied  in  chips 
with  the  coloring-matter  and  perfumery  through  the 
hopper  2a  into  the  first  chamber.  The  soap  is  then 
forced  by  the  screws  3  through  the  first  perforated  plate 
4  into  the  enlargement  5a  of  the  chamber  5.  From  this 
point  the  screw  6  takes  the  soap,  forcing  it  through  the 
chamber  5  and  perforated  plate  7  and  also  crowding  it 
through  the  chamber  8  and  perforated  plate  9.  In  its 
passage  through  the  chamber  8  the  soap  is  stirred,  with 
the  transversely-rotating  star-wheel  10. 

It  will  he  observed  that  with  this  machine  the  soap 
is  first  subjected  to  the  crowding  action  of  the  intervolv- 
ing  screws,  being  thereby  forced  through  plate  4,  which 
divides  it  into  many  threads  that  are  subsequently  united 
and  again  crowded  through  the  second  dividing-plate 
7,  and  after  this  laterally  stirred  and  crowded  and  finally 
divided,  thus  thoroughly  mixing  the  coloring-matter  and 
perfumery  with  the  soap,  making  it  properly  ready  for 
molding  into  cakes  or  bars. 
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What  1  claim,  and  dcsue  to  secure  by  Letters  Patent, 
is: 

1.  In  a  soap-mill,  the  combination  of  a  first  and  a 
second  chamber,  the  first  located  above  the  second,  a 
hopper  or  supply  opening  to  the  first  chamber,  feeding- 
screws  in  both  said  chambers,  a  perforated  plate  between 
the  discharge  end  of  the  first  chamber  and  the  inlet  end 
of  the  second  chamber,  and  a  perforated  plate  at  the 
discharge  end  of  the  second  chamber. 

2.  In  a  soap-mill  the  combination  of  a  first  and  a 
second  chamber,  the  first  of  which  has  an  opening 
through  which  soap  can  be  supplied  thereto,  a  perforated 
plate  or  diaphragm  between  and  dividing  said  cham- 
bers, feeding  screws  in  said  chambers  for  forcing  the 
soap  out  of  the  same  and  through  the  perforated  plate 
or  diaphragm. 

3.  In  a  soap-mill,  the  combination  of  a  series  of 
three  chambers,  perforated  plates  between  the  adjoining 
chambers  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  chamber,  feed- 
screws in  the  first  and  second  chambers,  and  a  stirring- 
wheel  in  the  third  chamber.  ^ 

4.  In  a  soap-mill,  the  combination  of  two  chambers, 
the  first  arranged  above  the  second  and  the  second  pro- 
vided with  an  enlargement  in  line  with  the  exit  end  of 
the  first,  a  perforated  plate  at  the  exit  end  of  the  first 
and  feed-screws  in  said  chambers. 

•").  In  a  soap-mill,  the  combination  of  two  chambers, 
the  first  arranged  above  the  second,  and  the  second  pro- 
vided with  an  enlargement  in  line  with  the  exit  end  of 
the  first  chamber,  feed-screws  in  both  chambers  and 
means  for  simultaneously  operating  the,  screws  of  both 
chambers. 


Knows  Much  That  Isn't  So. 

A  Massachusetts  druggist  has  lately  delivered  him- 
self of  a  bunch  of  opinions  on  the  perfume  business  in 
which  he  explains  to  his  own  satisfaction — though  pos- 
sibly  to  no  one  else's — just  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
perfume  business.  It  would  appear,  according  to  this 
communication  in  the  Era,  that  "the  American  perfumer 
has  not  advanced,"  for  his  "product  is  no  good,"  and 
his  "specials"  are  simply  "'old  odors  dished  up  under 
new  names  and  new  prices'"  because  of  his  ignorant  and 
mistaken  "belief  that  the  success  of  the  French  goods  is 
due  to  the  higher  prices  asked."  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  alleged  the  druggist  says  to  himself,  "if  I  buy  the 
French  goods  I  will  know  I  have  the  best."  One  drug- 
gist, probably. 

The  New  Idea  has  its  own  opinion  about  the  state 
of  education  of  the  nose  of  any  druggist  who  will  claim 
that  better  goods  are  produced  by  French  perfumers  or 
by  diluting  so-called  "concentrates"  than  the  principal 
American   perfumers  are  turning  out!     However,  the 


letter  is  of  value  chiefly  insofar  as  it  goes  to  show  that 
there  is  yet  a  remnant  of  the  once  large  class  of  Ameri- 
cans who  humbly  worship  anything  that  bears  a  foreign 
label,  regardless  of  its  real  merits. 

There  is  no  more  doubt  that  American  perfumers  are 
simply  cutting  circles  and  figure  eighths  all  around  the 
French  perfumers  to-day  than  that  Detroit  is  in  Michi- 
gan. The  best  American  houses  use  flower  pomades — 
French  perfumers  have  run  mad  over  synthetics.  Out 
druggist  friend  concludes  that  because  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  importations  of  French  perfumes  the 
American  perfumers  are  not-  holding  their  own  in  the 
home  market.  He  evidently  does  not  know  that  the 
increase  is  the  smallest  for  years.  Is  he  in  position  to 
say  that  the  growth  of  the  American  trade  is  not  pro- 
portionately far  greater?  Not  unless  he  knows  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  each  American  house,  which 
is  highly  improbable.  Anyway  it  is  greater.  He  says 
that  French  perfumes  are  not  advertised.  Nearly  every 
popular  magazine  refutes  his  statement — for  French 
perfumes  are  liberally  advertised. 

Finally,  however,  he  unwittingly  gives  away  his  whole 
case  by  complaining  that  the  department  stores  control 
the  perfume  business !  Why  shouldn't  they  get  the  busi- 
ness away  from  a  druggist  wb.0  runs  after  foreign  goods, 
tries  to  compete  with  department  store  prices  and  then 
figures  on  "getting  a  profit  from  home-made  perfumes  ?" 
There  is  nothing  very  hard  to  understand  about  this 
ease. 

If  our  friend  will  stock  a  standard  American  line  that 
department  stores  cannot  bin-,  if  he  will  give  his  custom- 
ers true  flower  odors  for  their  money,  he  will  not  have 
to  resort  to  cut  prices  and  home-made  "perfumes"  (save 
the  mark  ! ) .  And  he  will  be  in  position  to  write  a  more 
cheerful,  as  well  as  more  patriotic,  letter  the  next  time 
he  wishes  to  break  into  print. — The  New  Idea. 


Last  Chance  To  Buy  Soap. 

He  bought  a  big  jag  of  canned  tomatoes,  says  the 
Commercial  Bulletin,  because  he  had  heard  his  competi- 
tor had  done  the  same,  and  because  the  salesman  told 
him  it  was  the  last  chance. 

Rumor  had  it  that  brooms  would  advance  and  when 
the  man  from  the  factory  came  along  he  "loaded  up" 
because  lie  understood  it  was  the  last,  call  on  the  old 
prices. 

His  old  friend,  the  soap  man.  wrote  him  that  tallow 
was  going  up  and  soap  was  sure  to  advance.  He  wanted 
to  let  him  in  on  the  old  price  for  three  times  the  usual 
order,  and  it  was  the  last  chance. 

That,  same  day  a  well  dressed  young  man  he  had  seen 
once  before  ran  from  the  briefly  tarrying  freight  train 
to  the  store,  and.  all  out  of  breath,  informed  him  that 
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axle  grease  -would  advance  ten  cents  per  case  sure,  and 
this  was  the  last  chance. 

His  coffee  man  called,  wearing  an  anxious  face. 
Cheap  coffees  were  going  up  a  half-cent  sure.  How  much 
would  buying  now  save  him  ?  Why,  the  more  he  bought 
the  more  he  would  save,  and  this  was  the  last  chance. 

Through  the  door  came  the  tobacco  man  with  his  "if 
and  if"  offer.  If  the  dealer  bought  so  many  pounds  of 
so  many  kinds,  he  would  receive  so  many  pounds  of  other 
kinds  free,  and  so  many  coupons  which,  if  enough  were 
finally  collected,  would  entitle  him  to  a  front  seat  in 
heaven,  and  this  was  the  last  call. 

"Queer  world  this,  muttered  the  merchant  as  he  went 
about  his  work.  "Everything  going  up  or  being  given 
away,  nothing  coming  down." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Nothing  coming  down,"  was  the  doleful  reply,  'and 
this  is  the  last  chance  to  get  in  before  the  rise  or  to  get 
something  for  nothing." 

Just  then  the  newspaper  man  came  in.  "Say,"'  he 
said,  "I  thought  you  intended  to  run  a  big  ad.  this  week 
on  that  sacrifice  sale  of  surplus  goods  you've  been  figur- 
ing on.  We  go  to  press  to-morrow  and  this  is  the  last 
chance." 


J5he  Soap  and  Candle  Maker 
of  Australia.. 

Australia  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  world's 
tallow  production,  and  the  exports  from  the  port  of 
Sydney  alone  indicate  the  amplitude  of  our  pastoral 
resources.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  our 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  mineral  oils  have  been 
converted  locally  in  anything  like  reasonable  proportion 
into  soap  and  candles.  But  both  industries  appear  to 
be  now  well  established,  though  judging  from  the 
statistics  we  are  still  enormously  behind  the  times.  As 
to  common  soap  local  production  has  long  practically 
met  local  demand.  It  would  have  been  sheer  absurdity 
had  that  not  been  so,  because  despite  the  handicap  on 
such  industry  which  shortsighted  labour  laws  may  im- 
pose the  freights  on  such  a  low-priced  and  bulky  com- 
modity must  have  made  it  profitable  to  convert  the  raw 
material  on  the  spot.  But  in  toilet  .soaps  and  tablet 
soaps  generally  the  battle  to  establish  home  products 
has  been  a  heavy  one.  Its  manufacture  involved  an  in- 
vestment of  large  capital,  because  many  hands  and  ela- 
borate machinery  were  essential.  That  gave  foreign 
concerns,'  assisted  as  against  us  by  freer  labour  condi- 
tions, a  sound  opening  to  compete  and  make  it  at  least 
risky  for  the  establishment  of  local  concerns.  Before 
federation  the  interstate  Customs  duties  operated  against 
home  production  by  restricting  the  market  to  the  parti- 
cular State  wherein  the  industry  would  be  established, 


and  the  market  of  a  single  State  would  not  represent 
a  demand  sufficient  to  warrant  necessary  outlay  in  plant 
and  maintenance.  But  with  the  larger  market  of  all 
Australia  a  new  inducement  was  presented,  and  now  all 
that  the  manufacturers  have  to  do  is  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  people  in  favour  of  oversea  soaps  by  cap- 
turing their  fancies  for  the  local  goods.  The  largest 
works  in  the  State  are  situated  at  Balmain,  and  are 
said  to  have  involved  the  sinking  of  half  a  million  of 
money  in  land  and  plant.  There  are  smaller  competi- 
tors, too,  and  although  the  total  employees  are  some- 
thing under  400  in  number,  the  industry  is  a  good  one. 
Candle-making  has  not  reached  the  large  proportions  in 
New  South  Wales  that  it  should,  but  its  prospects  are 
by  no  means  disheartening.  There  are  some  good  stear- ' 
ine  plants  in  Australia,  and  much  of  the  material  has 
been  exported  in  bulk.  The  imports  of  candles  in  Aus- 
tralia ran  into  3,000,000  lb.  in  1903,  and  perfumed  soap 
755,275  lb.,  while  of  other  soap  the  imports  were  under 
200,000  lb.  The  total  hands  employed  in  New  South 
Wales  in  the  soap  and  candle  industry  is  something  over 
500,  and  as  the  proportion  of  machine  to  manual  labour 
is  very  large  in  those  industries,  the  substantial  nature 
of  their  establishment  here  may  be  fairly  gauged.  The 
industry  is  a  healthy  one  so  far  as  the  employees  are 
concerned,  and  the  attainment  of  a  maximum  local  con- 
version of  our  fats  and  tallow  into  soap  and  candles 
should  not  be  far  distant. 

The  women  of  Pompeii  used  soap.  That  is  history, 
and  there  is  the  amplification  that  their  primary  object 
was  not  so  much  to  cleanse  themselves  or  the  garment 
as  to  make  their  long  tresses  the  more  lustrous.  But 
history  does  not  say  whether  the  soap  man  called  at  their 
houses,  as  he  does  in  these  modern  times,  and  bartered 
soap  for  kitchen  fat,  which,  in  turn,  was  changed  to 
soap  under  his  guiding  hands.  The  chroniclers  failed 
to  that  extent,  but  the  discovery  of  an  admirable  soap- 
making  plant  and  some  well-preserved  pieces  of  soap 
in  the  ruins  would  justify  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
dustry had  long  outgrown  the  crude  methods  involved 
in  kitchen  fat  transformation.  There  is  a  very  easy  way 
of  making  soapy  and  very  dubious,  indeed,  is  the  pro- 
duct. The  economical  housewife  knows  the  art,  practices 
it,  and  loses  money  in  the  long  run,  by  it.  The  maker 
of  cheap  soap  improves  on  the  domestic  system,  though 
not  by  much,  judging  by  the  ultimate  product.  His  sys- 
tem is  the  cold  process.  He  gathers  the  fats  of  various 
sorts,  perhaps  he  adds  some  tallow,  or,  if  he  has  a  turn 
for  luxury,  a  little  cocoanut  oil  may  be  spilt  into  the 
compound.  These  fats  he  melts  up  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature  and  then  mixes  in  a  lye  made  of  caustic  soda 
and  water.  This  mass  is  agitated  till  it  saponifies,  when 
it  is  stood  aside  for  a  few  days  to  cool  off.  Then  it  is 
soap  ready  to  lie  cut  into  bars,  and  traded  off  to  the  con- 
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sumer.  It  is  a  poor  material;,  essential,  perhaps,  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition  and  demand  for  the  lowest- 
priced  articles,  but  it  is  full  of  free  alkalies  which  are 
destructive  of  fabric,  and  "scorching'  to  the  hands  that 
use  it.  In  this  crude  soap  there  is  a  proportion  of 
glycerine,  the  properties  of  which  are,  however,  nega- 
tived. The  cold  process  is  used  by  some  makers  for 
really  good  soap,  but  then  the  ingredients  are  the  finest, 
being  scientifically  purified,  and  the  glycerine  has  full 
play  for  its  emollient  properties. 

In  the  manufacture  of  higher  grade  soaps  animal  fats 
and  vegetable  oils  are  used,  such  as  tallow,  greases,  palm 
oil,  lard,  and  cocoanut  oil.  They  are  admixed  with  alka- 
lies, acids,  resin,  and  other  chemicals  for  the  purposes  of 
securing  saponification  and  imparting  the  highest  degree 
of  cleansing  power  where  the  soap  is  for  other  than  toilet 
purposes.  The  first  process  converts  the  fats  or  oils,  of 
both  in  ascertained  proportions  into  crude  soap,  and 
with  that  as  a  general  base  the  soapmaker  proceeds  to 
suit  his  market.  The  primary  ingredients  differ,  how- 
ever, from  different  qualities  of  base.  The  maker  who 
wants  a  good  household  yellow  soap  need  not  use  too 
nice  a  discrimination  in  selecting  his  fats  or  oils, 
whereas  for  high-class  soaps  the  better  the  beginning 
the  better  the  end.  Then  in  the  rougher  soaps  the  fin- 
ishing processes  are  not  nearly  so  complete  as  are  essen- 
tial for  the  finest  goods.  But  in  all  well-appointed  soap- 
eries  nowadays  the  manufacture  is  an  involved  scheme, 
because  the  aim  is  to  eradicate  from  the  mass  of  soap  as 
much  free  alkali  as  is  consistent  with  the  price  obtain- 
able for  the  bar  or  tablet.  The  average  yellow  or  house- 
hold soap  carries  free  alkali — the  soda  may  often  be 
seen  exuding  from  the  drying  bar — while  in  the  cheap 
sorts  much  water  is  left.  The  very  common  soaps  are 
"filled"  or  adulterated,  so  that,  though  they  are  low- 
priced,  they  may  really  be  expensive. 

The  evolution  of  a  cake  of  soap  was  followed  through 
at  the  works  at  Balmain,  and  the  processes  in  vogue 
there  cover  the  whole  story  of  modern  soapmaking.  Tal- 
low, bought  in  the  open  market,  is  rolled  in  its  barrels 
on  to  the  broad  staging  of  the  melting-out  house.  Steam 
jets  play  through  the  open  bungholes,  and  the  tallow, 
melted,  streams  out  through  sieves  to  tanks  placed  be- 
low.  That  is  a  first  and  rough  cleaning,  to  be  followed 
by  an  elaborate  scheme  of  filtering.  The  purified  tallow 
is  pumped  into  huge  "coppers"  of  a  capacity  of  60  tons 
each.  Other  oils  are  added  from  times  to  time,  and 
alkalies  are  introduced.  Steam-pipes  are  set  to  work, 
and  the  mass  is  boiled  two  or  three  hours  a  clay  for  four 
or  five  days  till  it  begins  to  thicken  and  saponify.  Then 
common  salt  is  added  to  separate  the  water  from  the 
soap.  There  is  more  boiling,  and  by-and-bye  the  "lees" 
or  waste  is  precipitated  and  removed.  With  the  aid  of 
more   chemicals,   the   saponification   is   completed,   and 


I  he  snap,  now  absolutely  devoid  of  free  alkali,  is  led 
away  into  "crutching"  pots,  where  it  is  worked  free  of 
air  bubbles,  and  where  perfumes  and  tints  are  added. 
It  next  descends  along  running  troughs  into  cooling 
frames,  where  it  rests  for  about  a  week.  When  it  is  com- 
paratively hard  and  dry  the  frames,  which  are  col- 
lapsible, are  drawn  away,  leaving  the  rectangular  masses 
free  for  the  operation  of  travelling  cutters.  These  are 
frames  of  taut  wire,  -which  passes  through  the  standing 
masses  and  cuts  them  into  slabs.  Other  cutters  reduce 
them  to  the  proper  size  and  weight,  and  the  pieces  so 
prepared,  after  further  drying,  are  stamped  into  their 
allotted  shapes  and  boxed  or  parcelled  ready  for  sale. 
That  is  the  progress  as  applied  to  household  and  laundry 
soaps.  Toilet  soaps  have  a  longer  and  more  intricate 
journey  to  travel  before  they  reach  the  public.  After 
being  cut  into  bars  they  are  stacked  to  dry  for  some 
months.  When  fully  air-dried  they  are  torn  to  shreds 
by  machinery,  and  treated  in  a  hot-air  plant  till  all 
surplus  moisture  is  struck  out.  "Milling"  follows.  The 
shredded  soap  is  passed  between  granite  rollers,  fasten- 
ing on  one  of  them  in  a  homogeneous  sheet.  This  sheet 
is  met  by  knives,  which  cuts  it  into  tapes.  They  in  turn 
are  gathered  into  the  hopper  of  a  compressing  machine, 
which  forces  the  compound  through  a  small  square  exit 
till  the  soap  emerges  "plotted" — Hard  and  evenly  set. 
It  is  cut  in  lengths,  stamped,  and  boxed  ready  for 
market. 

Meantime  the  dregs  from  the  great  coppers  are  be- 
ing operated  upon  in  a  complex  and  elaborate  machinery 
plant.  All  the  salt  that  was  added  for  precipitation  pur- 
poses is  extracted,  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  with 
little,  if  any,  loss.  The  alkalies  also  are  conserved,  but 
the  most  valued  commodity  is  the  glycerine  which  is 
found  in  all  animal  fats.  It  is  found  in  the  first  lees  in 
the  proportion  of  about  5  or  f>  per  cent.,  and  for  its 
salvation  there  is  a  valuable  plant  of  steam  pans  and 
vacuum  cylinders.  After  its  first  distillation  the  gly- 
cerine is  in  the  form  used-  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
explosives;  the  second  distillation  gives  a  low-grade 
commercial  commodity;  after  the  third  passage  through 
the  stills  the  glycerine  is  water-white,  as  pure  as  science 
demands  it.  Before  leaving  soapmaking,  a  word  may 
be  added,  regarding  transparent  soaps.  These  are  not 
made  at  the  Balmain  works.  They  are  made  either  by 
the  use  of  sugar  in  the  "cold  process"  or  by  dissolving 
good  'dry  soap  in  alcohol  (which  is  later  stilled  off)  and 
keeping  it  warm  for  several  months.  Glycerine  is  added 
to  good  soap  to  make  glycerine  soap,  because  except 
in  low  grades  it  is  always  removed  from  the  fats  in  the 
process  of  saponification. 

The  making  of  modern  paraffin  and  stearine  candles 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  tallow  "dip;"  yet  no  very 
elaborate  machinerv  is  essential.     Nevertheless  there  are 
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some  very  costly  plants,'  where  the  output  is  great.  Wax 
candles  are  made  by  rolling,  but  the  general  household 
article — the  stearine  and  the  paraffin  candle — is  cast  in 
moulds.  Stearine  is  a  chemical  product  of  tallow  and 
palm  oil,  digested  together  in  a  copper  vessel.  Paraffin 
is  mainly  produced  from  shale,  though  large  quantities 
are  got  from  crude  petroleum,  and  smaller  quantities 
from  brown  coal.  What  has  given  us  comfort  in  associa- 
tion with  candle  light  is  the- supereession  by  the  plaited- 
cotton  wick  of  the  old-fashioned  twisted  wick,  which 
used  to  gutter  and  .split  if  it  were  not  assiduously 
snuffed.  Without  that  invention  the  steadier-burning 
compositions  would  have  been  useless.  The  actual 
moulding  of  the  candles  is  simple.  There  is  a  frame  of 
hollow  iron  moulds,  each  the  size  and  shape  of  an  in- 
verted candle.  At  the  bottom  of  each  a  hole  is  pierced 
large  enough  to  admit  the  wick,  which  is  drawn  to  the 
top  frame  and  centered.  When  all  the  wicks  are  placed 
the  melted  stearine  is  poured  over  the  frame,  and  when  it 
has  shaped  the  whole  is  suddenly  cooled  with  water. 
The  conical  points  of  the  moulds  are  moveable,  and  as 
they  drop  the  candles  are  pressed  upwards  and  out  into 
the  frame.  The  wick  follows  from  its  reels  below  till  it 
is  set  in  another  top  frame,  and  so  the  process  is  re- 
peated. 

Egyptian   Soap  Trade. 

The  production  of  soap  in  Egypt  has  not  proved  very 
successful,  and  the  output  of  the  local  factories  has 
shown  a  considerable  falling  off,  says  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Consul  at  Alexandria.  The  native  household 
soap  cannot  compete  with  the  article  imported  from 
Syria,  which  has  a  strong  hold  of  this  market,  and  of 
which  increasing  quantities  are  being  imported. 


Report  on  the  Titer  Test. 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  published 
the  results  of  the  year's  co-operative  work  by  a  number 
of  leading  American  agricultural  chemists  on  the  titer 
test  in  the  saponification  of  fatty  acids.  In  his  report 
the  referee  in  charge,  L.  M.  Tolman,  details  the  work 
done  by  the  various  chemists,  chiefly  with  the  Dalican 
and  Wolfbauer  methods,  and  draws  these  conclusions: 

( 1 )  The  method  of  preparing  the  fatty  acids  fox  the 
test  is  immaterial,  and  the  analyst  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  method  which  seems  most  convenient  to  .him. 
There  is  some  danger  from  fire  in  alcoholic  saponifica- 
tion, but  this  method  is  quicker  and  there  is  less  like- 
lihood of  incomplete  saponification,  though,  as  Mory 
has  shown,  this  question  is  not  a  serious  one.  A  number 
of  chemists  base  used  methyl  alcohol  and  find  it  equally 
satisfactory  and  much  cheaper.  The  alcohol  should  be 
completely  removed  where  the  alcoholic  method  of  sapon- 


ification is   used.     The   scheme  given  in  the  Dalican 
method  effects  this  removal  completely. 

(2)  The  fatty  acids  should  be  dry.  It  seems  to  the 
referee  that  a  careful  study  of  the  residts  of  this  year 
will  prove  that  the  method  outlined  in  the  Dalican 
scheme,  i.  e.,  filtering  and  drying  twenty  minutes  at 
100°  C,  is  sufficient  and  convenient,  but  does  not  change 
the  titer. 

(3)  The  method  of  stirring  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
difference  in  titer,  and  extraordinary  care  should  be 
taken  by  the  operator  to  follow  exactly  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  order  that  comparable  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

(4)  The  Wolfbauer  method  of  stirring  gives  higher 
results,  especially  on  fats  of  a  low  titer;  it  gives  more 
uniform  results  where  there  is  a  variation  in  tempera- 
ture: it  is  the  more  scientific,  and  gives  more  nearly 
the  true  titer. 

(5)  There  should  be  a  standard  thermometer  for 
titer  tests,  so  that  all  thermometers  used  for  this  pur- 
pose would  have  the  same  size  bulb,  the  same  length  of 
sti  in.  and  be  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  and  thus 
a  stem  correction  could  be  accurately  applied,  or  else 
the  thermometers  should  be  standardized  under  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  used.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  plan. 

The  associate  referee  offers  the  following  tentative 
method  for  criticism  and  discussion,  hoping  that  there 
will  be  a  full  expression  of  opinion : 

Weigh  75  grams  of  fat  into  a  metal  dish  and  saponify 
by  using  60  cc.  of  30  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate  (36° 
Baume  caustic  soda)  and  77  cc.  of  95  per  cent,  of  vol- 
ume alcohol,  or  120  cc.  of  water.  Boil  down  to  dryness, 
with  constant  stirring,  to  prevent  scorching.  This 
should  be  done  over  a  very  low  flame  or  over  an  iron  or 
asbestos  plate.  Dissolve  the  dry  soap  in  a  liter  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  if  alcohol  has  been  used  boil  for  forty 
minutes  in  order  to  remove  it,  adding  sufficient  water 
to  replace  that  lost  in  boiling.  Add  100  cc.  of  30  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  (25°  Baumee  sulphuric' acid)  to 
free  the  fatty  acids,  and  boil  until  they  form  a  clear, 
transparent  layer.  Collect  the  fatty  acids  in  a  small 
beaker  and  place  on  the  steam  bath  until  the  water  has 
settled,  then  decant  them  into  a  dry  beaker,  filter,  using 
a  hot-water  funnel,  and  dry  twenty  minutes. at  100°  C. 
When  dried,  cool  the  fatty  acids  to  15°  C.  to  20°  C. 
above  the  expected  titer  and  transfer  to  the  titer  tube, 
which  is  25  mm.  in  diameter  and  100  mm.  in  length  (1 
by  4  inches)  and  made  of  glass  about  1  mm.  in  thick- 
ness. This  is  placed  in  a  16-ounce,  salt-mouth  bottle 
of  clear  glass,  about  70  mm.  in  diameter  and  150  mm. 
high  (2  4-5  by  6  inches),  fitted  with  a  cork,  which  is 
perforated  so  as  to  hold  the  tube  rigidly  when  in  posi- 
tion.    The  thermometer,  graduated  to  0.1°   C,  is  sus- 
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pended  su  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  stirrer,  and  the  mass 
is  stirred  slowly  until  the  mercury  remains  stationary 
for  thirty  seconds.  The  thermometer  is  then  allowed 
to  hang  quietly,  with  the  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  mass, 
and  the  rise  of  the  mercury  observed.'  The  highest  point 
to  which  it  rises  is  taken  as  the  titer  of  the  fatty  acids. 

The  fatty  acids  are  tested  for  complete  saponification 
as  follows : 

Three  cc.  of  the  fatty  acids  arc  placed  in  a  test  tube 
and  15  cc.  of  alcohol  (95  per  cent,  by  volume)  added. 
The  mixture  is  brought  to  a  boil  and  an  equal  volume 
of  ammonia  (0.96  sp.  gr.)  added.  A  clear  solution 
should  result,  turbidity  indicating  unsaponified  fat.  The 
room  temperature  must  be  reported. 

The  referee  had  a  thermometer  made  which  removes 
some  of  the  difficulties.  It  is  graduated  in  one-tenth 
degrees  from  25°  C.  to  60°  C,  and  has  a  bulb  which 
allows  the  temperature  to  rise  much  higher  without  in- 
jury to  the  thermometer.  This  instrument  can  always 
be  immersed  in  the  fat  to  a  definite  point,  and  thus  the 
error  due  to  the  rising  of  the  mercury  column  above  the 
liquid  will  always  be  the  same. 


Printerman  Fables. 

THE  PROUD  MAN. 

This  is  the  Man  who  has  had  a  Notice  in  the  Paper. 
How  proud  he  is.  He  is  stepping  Higher  than  a  Blind 
Horse.  If  he  had  Wings,  lie  would  Fly.  Next  week 
the  Paper  will  say  the  Man  is  a  Measly  Old  Fraud,  and 
the  Man  will  not  Step  so  High. 

THE  FOREMAN. 

Who  is  this  Ferocious  looking  Man?  He  is  Foreman 
in  a  Printing-office.  He  gets  Paid  for  Throwing  Men 
Down  Stairs  when  they  Come  in  to  Lick  the  Editor,  and 
for  Putting  wrong  dates  at  the  Head  of  the  Paper.  He 
can  Pi  more  type  in  fifteen  Minutes  than  Seven  Print- 
ers can  Set  up  in  Two  weeks.  He  loves  to  ask  the  Edi- 
tor for  Copy.  If  it  were  not  for  Him.  the  Paper  would 
Look  pretty  "Well  every  morning.  Everything  would  be 
Pat  and  none  of  the  Live  Ads.  would  be  Left  out. 

THE  PROOFREADER. 

s<v  the  Proofreader.  Pie  has  been  reading  the  Proof 
of  a  Medical  Convention.  He  is  not  swearing.  He  is 
reading  the  Bible.  You  can  not  See  the  Bible.  It  is 
Linked  up  in  an  Iron  Box  in  the  Editor's  Boom.  The 
Proofreader  is  Saying  something  about  Damming  Some- 
thing.    Perhaps  it  is  the  Creek. 

THE  PRINTER. 

B<>hold  the  Printer.  He  is  Hunting  for  a  Pickup  of 
half  a  Line.  Pie  has  been  Hunting  for  two  Hours.  He 
could  have  Set  the  half  Line  in  Twenty  Seconds,  but  it 
is  a  Matter  of  Principle  with  him  Never  to  set  what  he 
Can  pick  up.     The  Printer  has  a  Hard  time     He  has 


to  Se1  Type  all  NTight,  and  Play  Pedro  for  the  Beer  all 
day.  We  would  Like  to  Be  a  Printer  were  it  not  for  the 
iSFighl   Work. 

THE  EDITOR'S  KNIFE. 
Here  we  have  a  Knife.  It  looks  like  a  Saw,  but  it  is 
a  Knife.  It  belongs  to  an  Editor,  and  is  used  for  Sharp- 
ening Pencils,  killing  Poaches,  opening  Champagne 
buttle,  and  Cutting  the  Hearts  out  of  Bad  men  who 
Come  into  the  office  to  Whale  the  Reporters.  There  is 
Blood  on  the  Blade  of  the  Knife,  hut  the  Editor  will 
Calmly  Lick  it  off.  and  then  the  Blade  will  be  as  clean 
ami  Bright  as  ever. 

THE   EDITOR'S  ITOME. 

Here  is  a  Castle.  It  is  the  Home  of  an  Editor.  It 
has  stained  Glass  windows  and  Mahogany  stairways. 
In  front  of  the  Castle  is  a  Park.  Is  it  not  Sweet?  The 
lady  in  the  Park  is  the  editor's  wife.  She  wears  a  Costly 
robe  of  Velvet  trimmed  with  Cold  Lace,  and  there  are 
Pearls  and  l.ubies  in  her  Hair.  The  editor  sits  on  the 
front  Stoop  smoking  on  Havana  Cigar.  His  little  Chil- 
dren are  playing  with  diamond  Marbles  on  the  Tessel- 
lated Floor.  The  editor  can  afford  to  Live  in  Stjde.  He 
gets  Seventy-Five  Dollars  a  month  Wages. 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

•  Here  we  Have  a  Business  Manager.  He  is  Blowing 
about  the  Circulation  of  the  Paper.  He  is  saying  the 
Paper  has  Entered  upon  an  Era  of  Unprecedented  Pros- 
perity. In  a  Minute  he  will  Go  up  Stairs  and  Chide  the 
Editor  for  leaving  his  Gas  Burning  while  he  Went  out 
for  a  Drink  of  Water,  and  he  will  dock  a  Reporter  Four 
Dollars  because  a  Subscriber  has  Licked  him  and  he 
can  not  Work.  Little  Children,  if  we  Believe  Business 
Managers  went  to  Heaven,  we  would  Give  up  our  Pew 
in  Church. 

THE  BAD  MAN. 

Here  is  a  Man  who  has  just  Stopped  His  Paper. 
What  a  Miserable  looking  Creature  he  is.  He  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  stealing  Sheep.  How  will  he  Know 
what  is  going  on.  now  that  he  has  Stopped  his  Paper? 
He  will  Borrow  his  Neighbor's  Paper.  One  of  these 
Days  he  will  Break  his  leg,  or  be  a  Candidate  for  Office, 
and  then  the  Paper  will  Say  Nothing  about  it.  That 
will  he  treating  him  just  Right,  will  it  not,  little  Chil- 
dren ? — :Eua"ene  Field. 


Where  The  Trading  Stamp  Started. 

Wonderful  man.  Perkins  is.  Look  how  he  grasped 
the  national  craze  for  licking  postage  stamps.  Result — 
the  first  mail-order  business.  And  did  P.  the  Great  stop 
there  ?    No,  sir ! 

"People  must  lick  stamps,"  said  Perkins.  "People 
crazy  to  lick  stamps.  Government  can't  turn  out  stamps 
fast  enough   or  cheap  enough  to   supply  the   demand. 
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Millions  of  the  proud  but  honest  poor  go  stampless. 
What  we  want  is  a  free  stamp,  with  good,  thick  glue 
on  its  back — a  stamp  that  conies  in  rows — not  a  single, 
quick-lunch  stamp,  but  a  stamp  that  will  sate  the  palate 
of  the  hungriest,  poorest  woman  and  the  greediest,  most 
shiftless  man." 

That  is  how  Perkins  came  to  originate  the  trading 
stamp.  Purely  benevolent  idea.  In  a  short  while  after 
Perkins  got  out  our  Purple  Trading  Stamp  there  were 
eight  million  more  stamp-liekers  in  America  than  there 
ever  had  been.  People  who  had  never  licked  a  single 
stamp  before  now  licked  whole  sheets  of  them.  We  used 
a  special  brand  of  antiseptic,  bleached,  perfumed  glue. 
Children  liked  our  stamp  flavor  better  than  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Used  to  cry  for  it.  Great  man,  Perkins ! — 
Judicious  Advertising. 


Correspondence  "Diplomas." 

The  diploma  idea  is  great.  Hold  a  diploma  over  a 
young  person's  nose — it  don't  make  any  difference  what 
the  diploma  is  for — and  he  or  she  will  shell  out  money 
joyfully.  But  when  you  can  work  the  do-it-by-mail 
scheme,  and  the  be-an-ad-writer  scheme,  and  the  ge-t-a- 
diploma  scheme,  all  at  the  same  time,  you  simply  can't 
lose.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  no  one  has  thought 
of  giving  away  diplomas  with  soap  or  breakfast  food. 
"Send  in  ten  coupons  cut  from  the  wrappers  of  Biff's 
Soap  and  get  a  diploma  certifying  that  you  are  a  grad- 
uate of  Biff's  Correspondence  School  of  Clothes  Wash- 
ing," or  "Save  your  box  fronts  and  send  forty  to  the 
Sawdusta  Pood  Company  and  receive  a  graduate's  di- 
ploma from  the  Sawdusta  Thought  Transference  School 
of  Higher  Philosophy." — Judicious  Advertising. 


Mrs.  Partington  Re-Incarnated. 

You  can't  keep  back  the  great  tide  of  modern  methods 
by  sitting  down  and  refusing  to  do  as  modern  merchants 
do.  It's  no  use  to  sulk,  get  up-  and  "mix"  with  the 
successful  ones. 

You  figure  out  that  your  competitor- must  be  spending 
$300  or  $400  a  year  for  his  newspaper  ads  and  that  he's 
real  reckless.  Don't  see  how  he  can  afford  it.  You  de- 
cide not  to  be  so  foolish.  Pat  yourself  on  the  breast  as 
being  too  shrewd  for  that  and  you  figure  that  you've 
saved  $300  by  not  spending  it.  Great  scheme!  but  in 
the  meantime  your  business  is  ossifying.  The  process 
is  slow  and  you  don't  realize  it.  You're  doing  that 
which  tickles  your  advertising  competitor  most  to  death. 
By  the  time  newspaper  readers  have  sized  him  up  and 
given  him  their  trade  because  he's  asked  for  it,  (and 
that's  just  what  they  do)  you're  a  "dead  one"  and  for- 
gotten and  your  business  'ain't  what  it  used  to  be." 


Just  so  long  as  you  save  (  ?)  your  money  by  not  spend- 
ing it  in  business  getting  talk  in  widely  read  newspapers 
just  so  long  will  you  kick  and  squirm  and  groan  because 
business  is  "rotten."  Heavens,  man  !  be  logical ;  reason 
it  out. 

You've  got  the  goods,  haven't  you?  Your  prices  are 
right,  aren't  they  ?  When  a  customer  comes  in  he's  used 
all  right,  isn't  he?  Well,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
reasonable  don't  you  get  more  trade? 

You're  being  forgotten.  The  schoolboy  and  girl  of 
yesterday  is  the  buyer  of  to-day  and  they  don't  know 
you.  The  other  fellow's  ads  worry  you  and  you  know 
it— if  you  are  real  honest  with  yourself.  He's  talking  to 
the  7,000  readers  of  the  News  and  Herald  all  the  time 
and  you're  giving  him  an  exclusive  franchise  to  do  it 
by  sitting  idly  down  and  figuring  out  that  he  can't  af- 
ford it,  and  that's  just  what  he  hopes  you'll  keep  on  do- 
ing. Soft  thing,  that,  for  him.  This  is  truth — every 
word  of  it. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  Oh,  yes.  But  so  far  you  seem 
to  prefer  the  disease. — Newburyport  (Mass.)  News  Man. 


Free  and  Unsaponifiable  Grease. 

Before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  Nottingham  Section,  the  latter  part  of  March 
last,  Mr.  T.  A.  Gerrard  read  a  paper  on  "The -Presence 
of  Free  and  Unsaponifiable  Grease  in  Scouring  Soaps." 
He  said  that  in  the  textile  trade,  where  soaps  are  used 
for  scouring,  the  consumers  appeared  to  pay  too  little 
attention  to  free  unsaponifiable  fat  in  soaps.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied  to  take  the  soapmakers'  word  for 
it  that  the  soap  contained  at  least  62  per  cent,  fatty 
acids,  which  would,  of  course,  include  combined  and  free 
nnsaponifiable  fat.  He  had  known  some  soaps  to  con- 
tain as  much  as  2.7  per  cent,  unsaponifiable  fat,  which 
would  only  leave  59.3  per  cent,  of  combined  fatty  acids, 
which  would  not.  be  of  any  use  in  scouring.  A  good  soap 
would  not  exceed  0.6  per  cent,  unsaponifiable  fat.  Before 
really  effective  scouring  can  be  done  the  free  fat  in  soap 
must  be  neutralized.  What*  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
unsaponifiable  grease  in  scouring  soaps  was  the  oils  and 
greases  from  which  the  snaps  are  made,  and  unless  a 
good  grease  was  selected,  the  unsaponifiable  grease  in  the 
soap  was  bound  to  bo  high.  Soap  made  from  white  tal- 
low grease  was  the  best  for  scouring.  The  following 
figures  were  obtained  by  him  in  his  laboratory  and  give 
the  unsaponifiable  matter  in  grease  from  various  sources: 
White  tallow.  0.02  and  0.03  per  cent,;  brown  tallow, 
0.2,  0.25.  0.65  per  cent.  ;  bone  grease,  0.4,  0.78.  and  2.42 
pei'  cent.  The  latter  was  a  benzine  extracted  grease  in 
winch  was  some  benzine  remaining;  skin  grease,  1.45, 
1.8,  2.2.  2.67  and  7.1:  oleine.  1.2,  1.8,  1.83,  2,3,  3.7,  5.4, 
8.6  per  cent.     Recovered  grease,  from  7  to  50  per  cent, 
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All  of  these  were  supplied  to  the  soapmaker  from  which 
to  make  soap     These  figures  are  given  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  users  of  scouring  soaps  in 
paving  more  attention  to  the  nnsaponifiable  grease  in 
soap,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  more  than  1  per  cent,  it 
would  he  useless  for  effective  scouring.     Mr.  S.  J.  Pen- 
tecost said  that  Mr.  Gerrard  had  brought  forward  what 
was  hitherto  a  neglected  point  with  regard  to  scouring 
soaps,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  he  acted  upon  by  those 
connected  with  the  textile  trade.     We  would  like  to  ask 
Mi'.  Gerrard  what  was  the  cause  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  unsaponifia.ble  fats  in  oleines?     Mr.  S.  E.  Trotman 
said  he  could  speak  from  experience  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  free  unsaponifiable  fat  in  scouring  soap.     The 
cause  of  the  high  unsaponifiable  fat  in  benzine  extracted 
oreases  was  due  to  the  extraction  not  having  been  done 
with  a  suitable  spirit.     Usually  because  it  contained  frac- 
tions whose  boiling-points  were  too  high,  and  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  these  heavy  portions  were  removed 
from  the  grease.     Wool  appears  to  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  greases,   and  it  does  not  matter  how  much 
washing  you  give  wool  which  has  been  scoured  with  a 
xia))   containing  excess  of  unsaponifiable  grease,  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  all  the  grease.    He  had  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  on  hanks  of  wool  in  his  lab- 
oratory ;  first  of  all  freeing  the  -wool  entirely  of  grease 
by  treatment  with   ether,   then  subjecting  to   scouring 
with  a  soap  to  which  excess  of  grease  was  added.    After 
washing  with  water  repeatedly — of  course  it  could  be 
removed  by  treatment  with  alkali,  but  this  had  effect  on 
the  fibre — it  was  found  to  contain  0.25  per  cent,  free 
fat.     This  had  the  effect  in  dyeing  of. causing  patchiness. 
It  is  not  so  marked  with  cotton  goods,  because  cotton 
does  not  appear  to  retain  grease  in  the  same  manner  as 
wool.     Mr.  Archbutt  remarked  upon  the  low  amount  of 
unsaponifiable  matter  in  white  tallow  :  he  would  like  to 
know  the  nature  of  it.     He  also  thought  62  per  cent. 
total  fatty  acids  rather  low.     He  thought  one  might  ex- 
pect .63  per  cent.     The  chairman  said  he  was  interested 
in  skin  grease,  and  he  would  like  to  know  what  was  done 
with  these  greases  which  contained  high  unsaponifiable 
fat.     Mr.  Gerrard,  in  replying,  said  that  the  unsaponi- 
fiable fat  in  oleine  was  most  probably  due  to  over-heating 
in  recovery,  and  possible  adulteration.     The  w*iite  tallow 
referred  to  was  tallow  rendered  by  themselves,  and  sub- 
jected   to  treatment   with    a   weak   solution  'of   caustic 
alkali.     He  admitted  that  62  per  cent,  fatty  acids  in  soap 
was  rather  low.  but  it  was  as  high  as  the  soapmaker 
could  guarantee.     He  had  known  soap  to  turn  out  even 
lower  than   62  per  cent,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
(irease  containing  high  unsaponifiable  matter  was  us- 
ually used  up  to  make  household  and  carbolic  soaps. 
Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  soap  made  was.  used  as 
scouring  soap. 


Oleo  and  Tallow. 

Alter  hides,  by  far  the  most  important  by-product  of 
cattle  slaughtering  consists  of  the  fat  from  which  oleo 
oils  and  oleo  stearine  are  derived.  That  fat,  which  was 
formerly  used  chiefly  for  rendering  into  tallow,  and 
which  their  had  a  relatively  low  value,  is  now  called 
-butter  fat,"  because  it  is  almost  wholly  used  for  mak- 
iug  oleo  products,  and  oleo  oil  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
butterine.  The  use  of  the  oleo  oil  for  this  purpose  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  fat,  although  recent 
legislation  against  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  butterine 
has  caused  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  values. 

Any  good,  clean  fat  from  cattle,  which  can  be  de- 
tached from  other  tissues  or  organs,  may  be  used  for  oleo 
production.  Four  main  classes  of  fat  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  packers  (1)  The  packers  make 
oleo  products  in  part  from  fat  which  they  buy  from 
retail  butchers,  who  trim  it  from  the  carcasses  of  beef 
during'sale.  (2)  Again,  the  packers  derive  a  consider- 
able amount  of  butter  fat  from  their  own  cutting  rooms 
in  which  beef  carcasses  are  cut  up  for  curing  and  can- 
ning. It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  fat  in  a  computation  of  profits  on  dressed  beef,  the 
fat  from  the  cutting  rooms  excluded,  since  the  carcass 
of  dressed  beef  as  ordinarily  sold  at  wholesale  carries 
with  it  the  fat  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  cut- 
ting it  up.  (3)  A  small  amount  of  butter  fat  is  also 
obtained  from  the  trimming  of  the  heart,  tongue  and 
certain  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  body.  (4)  The 
great  bulk  of  the  butter  fat  used  by  the  packers  comes 
from  the  abdominal  region  of  the  cattle  which  they 
slaughter.  This  fat  consists  of  two  main  parts,  caul  and 
ruffle  fat,  which  lies  in  a  continuous  layer  just  inside 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  gut  fat,  which  is  dis- 
tributed between  the  intestines  and  other  internal  organs. 

Butter  fat  is  rendered  in  large  tanks  in  much  the  same 
wav  that  lard  is  rendered.  The  direct  product  of  the 
rendering  consists  chiefly  of  what  is  known  as  oleo  stock. 
Oleo  stock,  which  is  usually  separated  into  two  and 
sometimes  into  three  grades,  is  approximately  of  the 
same  composition  as  ordinary  market  tallow,  but  is 
much  purer  and  cleaner.  A  small  part  of  the  product 
from  the  rendering  of  butter  fat,  being  of  somewhat 
inferior  quality,  is  not  considered  edible  and  so  is  sold 
as  commercial  tallow  or  transferred  to  the  tallow  de- 
partment. The  proportion  of  tallow,  however,  is  small, 
varying  from  about  1  to  3  per  cent.  A  small  amount 
of  grease  is  also  derived  from  the  process,  and  some  of 
the  residue  is  transferred  to  the  tallow  department  for 
further  rendering.  The  sum  of  the  oleo  stock  and  tallow, 
with  sometimes  the  grease  added,  is  what  is  ordinarily 
designated  by  the  packers  as  the  total  "yield"  of  butter 
fat. 

Bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  oleo  stock  as 
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such  is  wholly  at  the  will  of  the  packer,  and  that  its 
value,  when  sold  as  stock,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
its  value  when  separated  into  oil  and  stearine,  the  pack- 
ers make  it  a  practice  in  computing  the  yield  from  but- 
ter fats  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  oil  and  stearine  which 
would  he  derived  from  the  stock  not  pressed,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  entire  production  to  the  basis  of  oil  and  stearine. 


Butter  fat  differs  materially  in  quality 


and  in  the 

quantity  and  grade  of  oil  and  stearine  which  it  will  pro- 
duce. Generally  speaking,  high-grade  cattle  have  not 
only  large  quantities  of  fat,  but  their  fat  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  oleo  stock,  and  the  stock  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  No.  1  oil,  than  is  the  case  with  fat 
from  thinner  and  lower-grade  cattle. 

The  relative  quantity  of  oleo  and  stearine  derived 
from  stock  depends  in  part  upon  the  quality  of  the  stock, 
but  still  more  upon  the  will  of  the  packer.  By  pressing 
less  closely  a  larger  amount  of  oil  is  left  in  the  tissues, 
making  the  .stearine  weigh  proportionately  more  than 
where  the  stock  is  closely  pressed.  The  determination 
of  the  proportions  to  be  produced  depends  in  part  upon 
the  relative  prices  prevailing  for  oil  and  stearine.  Thus 
during  the  second  half  of  1892,  when  the  price  of  stear- 
ine was  unusually  high,  one  of  the  packers  shows  for 
his  Chicago  plant  a  yield  of  stearine  equal  to  fully  40 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  oleo  stock,  while  at  the  same 
plant  during  the  first  half  of  1903  the  yield  of  stearine 
was  less  than  29  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  stock. 
On  'a  rough  average,  about  one-third  of  stearine  and 
two-thirds  of  oil  are  derived  from  oleo  stock. 

During  the  second  half  of  1903  the  value  of  oleo  oil 
and  stearine  was  so  low  that  some  of  the  packing  com- 
panies preferred  to  convert  a  considerable  part  of  their 
butter  fat  into  tallow  rather  than  to  go  to  the  greater 
expense  of  producing  the  high-grade  products.  Thus, 
one  leading  company  sent  to  the  tallow  tanks  during 
the  second  half  of  1903  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cattle-killing  fat  from  all  its  plants,  while  at  one  of  the 
plants  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  fat  was  treated  in 
this  manner. 

It  should  be  remembered  hat  a  considerable  fraction 
of  the  oil  and  stearine  produced  by  all  the  leading  pack- 
ers is  used  by  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  butter- 
ine,  compound  lard  and  similar  commodities. 


Japanese  Soap  in  China.. 

Japan's  export  of  soap  to  China  has  been  increasing 
of  late.  The  Chinese  have  been  using  a  peculiar  kind 
of  soap  known  as  "ishi,"  which  is  made  of  animal  fat 
and  powdered  beans  and  afterwards  spiced  with  various 
substances.  It  is  put  up  in  porcelain  vessels,  which 
cost  from  eight  to  ten  cents.  The  Chinese  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  is  more  economical  to  use  better  soap. 


On  the  Presence  of  Cottonseed  Oil  in 

Lards  from   Hogs  Fed  Upon 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

BY  A.  D.  EMMETT  AND  II.  S.  GRINDLEY. 

Having  had  occasion  to  make  for  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  quantitative  determinations  of 
cottonseed  oil  in  lards  rendered  from  the  fat  of  hogs  fed 
largely  upon  cottonseed  meal,  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  samples  was  undertaken  in  order  to  add,  if  possible, 
some  information  as  to  whether  cottonseed  oil  actually 
existed  in  the  body  fat  of  the. animals. 

That  many  of  the  vegetable  oils  enter  into  the  make- 
up of  the  body  fat,  in  some  manner  or  other,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt.  Lebedeff  and  Henriques  and  Han- 
sen, in  feeding  linseed  cake;  Monk,  in  feeding  rape  oil 
and  the  fatty  acids  from  mutton  tallow;  Lebedeff  and 
Bosenfelt,  in  feeding  mutton  fat,  and  Shutt,  in  feeding 
maize,  have  shown  that  the  resulting  fat  differs  mater- 
ially from  the  normal  fat  body  in  appearance  and  prop- 
erties— melting  point  and  iodine  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  Radziejewsky,  with  rapeseed  oil, 
Subbotin  with  soap,  Lebedeff  with  tributrine,  Henriques 
and  Hansen  with  linseed  oil  on  cows,  Bonier,  Harring- 
ton and  Adrian.ce,  Virchow,  A^an  Engelen,  Solstein, 
Langfurth,  and  Fulmer  with  cottonseed  meal,  were  un- 
able to  obtain  affirmative  results  in  their  feeding  experi- 
ments, although  in  almost  every  instance  there  were 
some  abnormal  changes  detected  in  the  fat.  In  the  cases 
of  cottonseed  meal  some  of  the  investigators  found,  by 
the  Halphen  and  Bechi  colorimetric  tests,  as  high  as 
15  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  oil. 

Thus,  admitting  that  the  presence  of  vegetable  oils 
influence  the  fat  of  animals  to  some  extent,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  these  oils  exist  in  the  body  fat.'  Are 
they  assimilated  unchanged  through  the  lacteals  and 
thus  find  their  way  into  the  circulatory  system,  being 
carried  on  to  the  fat  cells  ?  Are  they  first  broken  up  into 
simpler  bodies  and  then  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  or  are 
they  subjected  to  the  intricate  process  of  metabolism — 
saponified  by  the  bile.  etc. — and  converted  into  animal 
fat? 

The  fact  that  Monk,  in  feeding  rape  oil  to  dogs,  not 
only  found  the  olein  content  of  the  body  fat  much  above 
the  normal,  but  that  he  was  able  to  separate  eruic  acid, 
a  characteristic  ingredient,  tends  to  show  that  in  one 
case,  at  least,  the  vegetable  oil  was  evidently  absorbed 
unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  since  Henriques  and 
Hansen  found  in  their  work  on  the  feeding  of  linseed 
oil  to  pigs  and  dogs,  that  the  same  ration  may  affect  the 
fat  of  one  animal  and  not  that  of  another;  and  since 
Lebedeff  in  feeding  the  same  animal  on  different  fats — 
linseed  oil  and  tributrine — was  able  to  detect  a  change 
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in  the  former  case  but  none  in  the  latter,  it  tends  to 
indicate  that  the  nature  of  the  assimilation  of  the  ra- 
tions varies  under  certain  conditions — with  the  animal 
and  kind  of  animal  and  with  the  fat  and  kind  of  fat. 

To  answer  this  question  of  assimilation  in  the  case  of 
cottonseed  meal-feel  hogs,  there  seemed  but  one  way,  as 
suggested  by  Hehner  in  1880,  when  European  markets 
wire  being  flooded  with  adulterated  American  lards, 
namely,  to  actually  establish  the  presence  of  a  vegetable 
oik  At  that  time,  the  solution  resolved  itself,  in  the 
rase  of  cottonseed  oil,  into  the  following  statement:  If 
a  lard  gave  the  Bechi-Maumane  test  together  with  a 
high  iodine  value  and  a  low  melting  point,  it  should 
be  condemned.  But  in  cases  of  doubt,  Salkowski's 
method  for  the  separation  of  vegetable  cholesterin  should 
be  applied.  Later,  many  other  colorimetric  tests  were 
submitted,  chief  among  them  being  the  nitric  acid  and 
the  Ilalphen  tests.  Of  the  former,  Lewkowitsch  stated, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  that  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  all  others.  Halphen's  test,  however,  has 
come  into  prominence  and  is  considered  to-day  to  be 
the  most  convenient  and  reliable  method,  both  from  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  standpoint,  for  estimat- 
ing cottonseed  oil.  and  by  many  it-has  been  given  the 
preference  to  the  once  official  Bechi  test. 

In  dealing  with  lards  from  hogs  fed  upon  cottonseed 
meal,  the  factors  are  to  some  extent  different  from  those 
in  the  case  of  rendered  lards  mixed  with  cottonseed  oil. 
The  analytical  numbers — iodine  absorption  value,  and 
melting  point — are  not  trustworthy,  although  indicative. 
Bomer  has  shown  that  the  variations  in  the  iodine  num- 
ber make  this  test  impracticable.  Albert,  and  likewise 
Henriques  and  Hansen  have  found  that  the  composition 
of  the  fat  from  different  parts  of  the  same  animal  is 
subject  to  great  differences  in  melting-point  and  iodine 
number.  In  the  ease  of  Albert,  these  variations  were 
greater,  on  the  average,  than  could  be  ascribed  to  any 
feeding  ration.  Hence,  in  this  short  study,  we  have 
directed  our  attention  chiefly  to  other  tests  for  deter- 
mining qualitatively  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  oil. 

One  of  the  supposed  essential  differences  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oils  is  their  monatomic  alcohols  called 
cholesterins.  The  former,  animal  cholesterin,  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  alcohol  in  rhombic  plates,  and  the  latter, 
vegetable  cholesterin,  and  designated  by  Hesse  as  phy- 
tosterin,  crystallizes  in  needles  arranged  in  stars,  fans 
or  bundles.  According  to  Bomer,  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  cholesterins,  the  phytosterin  either  takes  on  the  form 
of  elongated  plates,  which  may  or  may  not  have  angles 
at  the  ends,  or  if  it  is  in  much  the  greater  proportion, 
of  needles  which  lie  upon  the  rhombic  plates  of  the 
animal  cholesterin.  Aran  Kettel  states  that  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  some  vegetable  oils,  and  especially 
cottonseed  oil.  is  that  they  give  the  pentosan  reaction. 


In  this  connection  liudzinski  has  recently  shown  that 
the  pentosans  occur  in  company  with  the  carbohydrates 
in  the  plant  cells  and  are  closely  connected  with  cellu- 
lose, a  prominent  constituent  of  cottonseed  meal.  Slov- 
tzov  also  states  that  a  part  at  least  of  pentosans  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  animal  body.  In  1891,  Welman  proposed 
his  phosphomolybdic  test  for  vegetable  oils,  suggesting 
that  the  reaction  might  be  due  to  glucosides.  In  1901, 
he  defended  the  attacks  upon  his  test  and  added  that  the 
final  blue  coloration  which  would  also  result  if  amines 
were  present,  was  of  little  value,  as  the  characteristic 
feature  was  the  green  color  produced  when  the  nitric 
acid  was  added.  Seilcr  and  Verda  have  lately  stated 
that  Welman's  reaction,  though  not  a  positive  test,  gives 
good  indications  of  the  presence  of  vegetable  oils  in  ad- 
mixtures of  animal  fats  or  mineral  oils. 

Again,  as  suggested  above,  Bomer.  worked  upon  the 
separation  or  detection  of  a  vegetable  oil  in  lards  from 
cottonseed  meal-fed  hogs.  His  conclusions  were  that 
inasmuch  as  he  could  not  obtain  crystals  of  phytosterin, 
the  vegetable  oil  was  not  retained  in  the  animal  fat. 
He  also  stated  that  since  a  trace  of  the  fatty  acids  lowers 
the  melting  point  of  the  crystals,  the  differences  in  their 
form  should  be  relied  upon  rather  than  that  of  the  melt- 
ing point.  Virehow,  who  also  worked  upon  this  ques- 
tion, obtained  results  agreeing  with  Bomer  as  to  the 
separation  of  phytosterin  and  the  presence  of  a  vegetable 
oil  in  the  body  fat.  Solstein  in  his  work  was  likewise 
unsuccessful  in  isolating  the  vegetable  cholesterin  and 
also  in  obtaining  positive  results  with  the  Welman  reac- 
tion. He  stated  that  a  lard,  although  it  might  give  the 
Halphen  test,  should  not  be  condemned  unless  it  gave 
Welman's  reaction  and  crystals  of  phytosterin. 

It  is  noteworthy,  at  this  point,  that  where  the  Hal- 
phen, Bechi,  and  nitric  acid  colorimetric  tests  have  been 
applied  to  lards  from  cottonseed  meal-fed  hogs,  these 
reactions  have  been  obtained  almost  without  fail.  The 
majority  of  investigators  agree  that  each  of  these  char- 
acteristic reactions  for  cottonseed  oil  is  dependent  upon 
-a  specific  constituent  in  the  oil  for  its  ultimate  color.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  animal  fat  has  apparently 
assimilated  these  three  bodies  in  their  unaltered  condi- 
tion, either  through  the  medium  of  the  unchanged  cot- 
tonseed oil  or  its  simpler  decomposition  products,  for, 
should  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  regular  processes 
of  metabolism,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  could 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  fat  cells  without  one  of 
them  having  lost  its  characteristic  property. 

In  our  work,  samples  of  leaf  and  ham  fat  were  ob- 
tained from  each  of  four  hogs  which  had  been  fed  largely 
upon  cottonseed  meal.  The  fats  were  rendered  in  the 
laboratory  at  a  low  temperature,  not  exceeding  120  de- 
grees C.  A  sample  of  leaf  fat,  known  to  be  free  from 
cottonseed  oil.  was  also  rendered  at  the  same  time  and 
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under  the  same  conditions.  Quantitative  determinations 
of  cottonseed  oil  were  then  made  on  each  of  the  eight 
samples  of  lard  by  the  Halphen  and  Bechi-Hehner  tests. 
.The  amount  of  cottonseed  oil  was  found  to  range  from  5 
to  15  per  cent.  The  Bechi-Hehner  method  gave  some- 
what higher  results  throughout. 

The  first  four  samples  of  the  above  lards  were  then 
taken  for  the  more  detailed  study  as  to  the  presence  of 
the  vegetable  oil. 

In  applying  the  nitric  acid  tests  to  these  lards,  the 
characteristic  brown  color  appeared  at  once  and  was 
very  pronounced.  A  blank  test  upon  the  pure  lard  gave 
no  color,  even  after  standing  twenty-four  hours. 

As  suggested  by  Van  Kettel,  Tollen's  phloroglucinol 
hydro-chloride  reaction  for  pentosans  was  tried.  With 
each  of  the  samples  a  distinct  reddish  pink  ring  was 
noticeable  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  layers.  A  parallel 
determination  upon  the  pure  sample  gave  no  such  re- 
sults, .showing  that  pentosans  were  present  in  the  lards 
in  question. 

Welman's  phosphomolybdie  test  was  carefully  tried. 
The  characteristic  green  and  blue  colorations  were  ob- 
tained repeatedly  when  applied  to  the  samples  in  ques- 
tion, but  in  no  case  could  they  be  produced  with  the  pure 
lard. 

Having  been  successful  in  these  characteristic  tests, 
attention  was  then  directed  to  the  separation  of  the  veg- 
etable cholesterin.  phytosterin,  believing,  with  Salkow- 
ski,  HMehner,  Bomer,  Solstein  and  others,  that  should 
this  unsaponifiable  substance  be  found,  the  evidence 
would  be  still  stronger  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  a  veg- 
etable oil  in  the  lards. 

Three  attempts  were  made  to  separate  the  phytosterin. 
First,  Von  Raumeris  method  was  found  to  yield  a  sub- 
stance which  agreed  fairly  well  with  the  description  of 
phytosterin,  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  so  small  that 
no  positive  results  could  be  procured.  Forster  and 
Beichelman's  method  was  then  applied.  The  yield  was 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  previous  case  and  the  same 
characteristic  features  concerning  the  crystalline  forma- 
tion were  noticeable.  In  this  instance,  a-  parallel  deter- 
mination was  made  upon  a  sample  of  cottonseed  oil. 
There  was  a  similarity  in  their  crystalline  structure,  but 
we  are  stil  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  a  somewhat 
recent  article  by  Fitter,  he  has  shown  that  his  method 
for  the  separation  of  cholesterin  from  fats  will  give  a 
larger  yield  than  any  of  the  others.  We  were  led  to  try 
this  procedure  in  our  case.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: Fifty  grams  of  the  fat  are  heated  in  a  porcelain 
dish  upon  a  water  bath  with  100  c.c.  of  alcohol.  This 
solution  is  saponified  by  the  addition  of  a  hot  mixture 
of  8  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  160  c.c.  of  strong 
alcohol.  It  is  then  evaporated  and  75  grams  of  sodium 
chloride  are  added  and  the  whole  is  dissolved  in  hot 


water.  The  solution  is  brought  to  dryness  with  con- 
tinued stirring  and  the  residue  pulverized  and  left  over 
sulphuric  acid  for  some  time.  The  dried  mass  is  then 
extracted  with  ether  for  at  least  nine  hours,  using  a 
Soxhlet  apparatus.  The  extract  is  freed  from  ether  at 
a  low  temperature  and  the  residue  of  cholesterin  is  finally 
taken  up  with  hot  alcohol  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
when  crystals  will  separate. 

Two  hundred  grams  of  the  lard  in  question  and  50 
grams  of  pure  cottonseed  oil  were  carefully  treated  as 
just  stated.  As  a  result,  we  obtained  a  much  larger 
yield  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  methods,  although 
the  amount  obtained  in  this  case  was  still  small.  The 
crystals  from  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  were  needles. 
After  treatment  with  hot  alcohol  and  allowing  the  cry- 
stallization to  continue  slowly,  needles  again  separated. 
In  the  case  of  the  cottonseed  oil  they  were  arranged  in 
stars,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lard,  in  leaf-like  forms. 
Upon  crystallization  the  stars  retained  their  same  gen- 
eral shape,  but  the  leaf-like  forms  changed  into  bundles 
of  needles.  These  bundles  crossed  each  other  at  differ- 
ent angles,  forming  clusters.  A  second  recrystalliza- 
tion  of  these  bundles  gave  crystals  of  a  distinct  fan 
shape,  wtih  a  star  of  needles  as  a  base  and  having  the 
fascicular  portion  built  up  from  this  nucleus.  By  re- 
crystallizing  these  again,  they  passed  into  the  previous 
form — bundles  of  needles.  Salkowski's  chloroform- 
sulphuric  acid  test  for- cholesterin  was  applied  to  this 
small  quantity  of  crystals.  The  test  proved  the  presence 
of  a  cholesterin  and  the  crystalline  form  indicated  that 
it  was  probably  phytosterin. 

However,  as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  presence  of 
phytosterin,  Bomer  ascertains  the  melting  point  of  the 
acetic  esters  of  these  crystals.  He  states  that  this  method 
is  a  very  sensitive  one  for  detecting  the  kind  of  choles- 
terin. If  the  melting  point  of  the  crystals  is  116  degrees 
C.  or  higher,  it  shows  phytosterin  to  be  present.  This 
method  has  been  used  by  Tolman  in  attempting  to  iden- 
tify phytosterin  in  lard  from  cottonseed  fed  hogs,  in 
which  he  obtained  negative  results.  Juckenack  and  Pas- 
ternack  agree  with  Bomer  in  regard  to  the  acetate  test 
or  phytosterol,  but  they  do  not  make  any  statement  as 
to  its  delicacy.  On  the  other  hand,  Siegfeld  states  that 
while  the  test  is  accurate,  it  is  not  sensitive  in  the  cases 
of  the  fats  with  which  they  worked — margarin  and 
palmitin — to  less  than  10  per  cent.  Bomer  claims  that 
cottonseed  and  sesame  oils,  which  are  frequently  present 
to  considerable  extent  in  margarin,  can  be  detected  by 
this  test  when  present  to  the  extent  of  only  1  to  2  per 
cent.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  still  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  delicacy  of  this  test.  In  our  work, 
as  a  result  of  repeated  experiments,  we  always  obtained 
crystals  which  closely  resembled  those  of  phytosterin,  but 
as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  prove  conclusively  the 
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presence  of  this  substance  by  the  melting  point  of  its 
acetate.  This  brief  study,  which  was  originally  under- 
taken in  order  to  confirm  the  Halphen  and  Bechi  tests 
for  cottonseed  oil  in  lards  from  hogs  fed  upon  cotton- 
seed meal,  has  been  found  to  present  so  many  subjects 
of  interest  upon  which  as  yet  very  little  has  been  pub- 
lished, that  we  are  now  making  still  further  investiga- 
tions upon  the  problems  involved. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

These  several  samples  of  lard  rendered  from  the  fat 
of  cottonseed  meal-fed  hogs  were  found  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing tests  for  vegetable  oils :  (I.)  Welman's  reaction, 
(II.)  Tollen  pentosan  reaction,  (HI.)  Salkowski's  chol- 
esterin  reaction,  and  (IV.)  crystals  resembling  phytos- 
terin.  The  samples  also  gave  the  following  tests  for  cot- 
tonseed oil:  (I.)  the  Bechi,  (II.)  the  nitric  acid,  and 
(III.)  the  Halphen  reactions.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  two  statements  can  be  made,  first  that  the  lard  con- 
tains a  vegetable  oil,  and  second,  if  we  agree  with  the 
most  recent  authorities,  they  contain  three  distinct  con- 
stituents of  cottonseed  oil.  Hence,  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  oil  existing  in  cottonseed  meal 
is  absorbed,  in  the  case  of  hogs  fed  upon  this  ration,  by 
the  animal  body  and  transmitted  in  its  -unaltered  con- 
dition to  the  fat  cells. — Journal  Am.  Chemical  Society. 


Chemical  Preparation  of  Olive  Oil. 

For  the  last  few  months  a  modified  chemical  process 
deserving  notice  has  been  in  rise  in  Tunis.  This  is  the 
Kness  process  recently  modified  by  M.  Funaro. 

The  olives  are  ground  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  The 
virgin  oil  exuding  during  the  operation  is  collected. 
After  grinding  the  pulp  is  soaked  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  is  transported  to  large  vats 
containing  a  dilute  alkaline  lye,  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture, in  order  to  avoid  saponification,  should  not  exceed 
40  degrees  C.  The  mass  is  then  agitated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  air  under  pressure.  After  six  hours  of  aera- 
tion the  contents  of  the  vats  are  left  at  rest.  The  oil 
and  pulp  gather  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
sion. This  is  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alum, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liquid  is  submitted  to  the 
double  influence  of  air  under  pressure  and  of  an  electric 
current.  After  some  hours  of  agitation  the  liquid  is  left 
at  rest  for  half  a  day.  The  extract  and  coloring  matters 
are  precipitated  by  the  alum  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vats.  The  upper  layer  of  oil  is  then  washed  with 
water  and  filtered.  The  deposit  contains  at  most  4  to  5 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  oil  calculated  according  to 
the  pulp,  and  it  may  be  extracted  for  the  production  of 
soap  by  hot  treatment  with  a  soda  lye. 

The  olive  oil  thus  secured  is  of  uniform  quality.  It 
has  very  little  odor  or  color  and  is  not  congealed  by  the 


cold  like  the  oils  of  the  South.  It  is  principally  neutral 
and  remains  as  it  is  when  kept.  It  is  lacking  in  taste, 
especially  the  strong  taste  characteristic  of  olive  oils 
extracted  by  the  ordinary  methods.  As  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  oil  called  olive  oil  is  generally  exceedingly 
mild,  so  the  oil  prepared  chemically  is,  it  is  said,  quite 
acceptable;  while  in  the  center  and  in  the  south  it  would 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  too  insipid. 

The  process  described  not  only  does  away  with  ordi- 
nary and  hydraulic  presses,  but  has  the  advantage  of.  a 
superior  yield  in  oil.  Olives,  whose  composition  corre- 
sponded to  26.85  per  cent,  of  oil,  with  39.75  per  cent, 
of  water  and  33.40  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  pulp,  etc.,  have 
yielded  25.15  per  cent,  of  oil  extracted  and  1  per  cent, 
of  oil  in  the  deposit,  while  by  the  ordinary  method, 
19.25  per  cent,  of  oil  has  been  drawn  fro  mthe  first  and 
the  second  pressure,  1  per  cent,  of  oil  called  "infernal," 
and  3.40  per  cent,  of  oil  from  the  marc,  or  in  all  23.65 
per  cent.  In  comparative  experiments  22.6  per  cent,  of 
comestible  oil  and  1.2  per  cent,  of  oil  from  the  marc  have 
been  obtained  by  pressure,  against  25.9  per  cent,  of  oil 
by  the  chemical  process.  It  seems  that  an  increased 
yield  of  1.5  per  cent,  can  be  relied  on. — Revue  Indus- 
trielle. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A'  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

785,094.  Liquid-Soap  Reservoir.  Amedee  L.  Fribourg, 
Denver,  Colo. 

786,125.     Soap-Mill.    John  H.  Hinkle,  Columbus,  0. 

786,496.  Making  Neutral  Soap.  August  F.  Horn,  Ham- 
burg., Germany. 

786,55,6.  Soap  and  Making  Same.  Hermann  dossier 
and  H.  Bauer,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

787,342..  .Soap-Dispensing  Machine.  William  B.  Moore, 
Jersey  City,  N".  J. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-ltemisent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Buffalo  (1ST.  Y.).  Enquirer  of  April  3  contained 
the  following  notice : 

Hugh  Thompson,  who  died  Saturday  morning  at  his 
late  home  in  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  was  a  former  Buffalon- 
ian  and  well  known  in  business  and  social  circles. 

He  was  born  in  Carhill,  Ireland,  February  29,  1824. 
At  the  age  of  9  years  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1850 
started  in  the  soap  business  in  this  city.  His  factory 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  Ferry  and  Chicago  Streets, 
where  he  conducted  the  business  for  a  great  many  years. 
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The  family  resided  at  No.  388  Franklin  Street,  until 
its  removal  about  fifteen  years  ago  to  Toledo,  where  Mr. 
Thompson  and  his  son,  W.  J.  Thompson,  now  of  New 
York  City,  carried  on  the  soap  business  for  about  five 
years.  They  then  removed  to  Yellow  Springs,  0.,  where 
they  have  resided  ever  since. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rebecca  Bell  Thompson, 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Murray  of  Chicago,  and 
Mrs.  James  Whiting  of  Yellow  Springs,  0.,  and  a  son, 
William  J.  Thompson  of  Yew  York  City. 


Ironton,  Ohio :  A  deal  was  closed  Thursday  morn- 
ing whereby  the  control  of  the  Weihle  Soap  Company 
passes  into  the  hands  of  a  company  organized  by  C.  J. 
Norton,  A.  R.  Wittenberg  and  Capt.  William  Bay  as  the 
leading  spirits.  This  new  company  secured  control  of 
the  Goldcamp  and  Hannan  interests,  being  149  shares 
out  of  250. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  the  pres- 
ent officers  and  directors  will  resign  and  a  new  board 
be  elected  and  officers  chosen.  A.  B.  Wittenberg  is  to 
be  president,  William  Bay.  vice-president,  and  C.  J.  Nor- 
ton, secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  parties  that  have  secured  control  of  this  industry 
have  had  an  option  upon  it  for  some  time.  The  deal 
was  closed  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  business 
by  an  expert  accountant. 

Mr.  Wittenberg  and  Capt.  Bay  are  Ironton  citizens 
and  need  no  introduction  to  Ironton  people. 

Mr.  Norton  is  a  traveling  man  of  wide  experience  and 
is  in  touch  with  the  jobbing  trade  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 
here.  He  succeeds  to  the  position  which  will  be  vacated 
by  F.  F.  Goldcamp.  He  expects  to  move  his  family 
here  and  to  make  Ironton  his  future  home. 


V.  K.  Cassady,  who  has  been  with  Armour  &  Co.  and 
Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  several  years  as  chemist, 
soapmaker  and  perfumer,  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
Bemmer  Soap  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  as  superintendent. 


Goldsboro.  Pa.,  is  negotiating  for  a  soap  factory  which 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  capitalists  are  planning  to 
build. 


Incorporated:  The  J.  A.  Zibell  Co..  at  New  York, 
to  manufacture  oils,  grease,  soap,  glue,  etc.  Capital, 
$30,000.  Incorporators:  Julius  A.  Zibell,  Tappan, 
Boekland  County ;  Wm.  L.  Kobarger,  New  York  City. 


George  B.  Hirst,  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his  home  on 
Monday,  March  27.  Mr.  Hirst  had  been  connected  with 
the  Camden  &  Philadelphia  Soap  Co.  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popularly  known  sales- 


men in  the  eastern  states.  He  was  a  brother  of  P.  W. 
Hirst,  of  the  Camden  &  Philadelphia  Soap  Co.,  and  also 
of  Wilmer  G.  Hirst,  Dr.  Levi  Hirst  and  Frank  Hirst. 
Mr.  Hirst  was  about  52  years  of  age.  A  widow  and  one 
son  survive. 


Incorporated:  The  Kleanit  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  $15,000,  was  incorporated  by  George  E. 
Warner,  A:  H.  Cummins,  H.  B.  Mills,  Benjamin  W.  J. 
Weldy  and  E.  A.  Forest. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  April  1,  1905 :  Application  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  stockholders  of  the  Benzineated 
Soap  Company  from  dissolving  the  corporation  was  re- 
fused by  Viee-Chaneellor  Grey  in  Camden,  yesterday. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  April  2,  1905 :  Harry  W.  Smith 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Grafton  Country  Club 
have  petitioned  the  local  board  of  selectmen  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  of  renewing  the  license  of  the  Home 
Soap  Company.  The  board  of  health  refused  the  com- 
pany a  license  and  the  selectmen  said  the  concern  might 
proceed  until  it  was  shown  that  the  plant  was  a  public 
nuisance.  The  club-members  who  have  to  pass  over  the 
road  near  the  plant  to  reach  their  clubhouse  claim  that 
the  odors  from  the  works  make  the  plant  a  nuisance  and 
menace  to  the  public  health.  People  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  soap  shop  also  want  to  see  it  shut  up. 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  20,  1905 :  The  John  W.  Fer- 
gusin  Company  has  the  contract,  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Babbitt  soap  making  plant  at  Granton  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna Bailroad.  The  contract  calls  for  the  erection 
of  thirteen  large  buildings.   '• 


The  White  Cliff  Soap  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  latest  aspirants  in  the  soap  making 
field. 


Glastonburg,  Conn.,  April  3.  1905 :  C.  F.  Dean  has 
the  contract  from  the  J.  B.  Williams  Company  for  the 
new  building  which  will  be  erected  by  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  plant.  The  new  building 
will  be  located  on  the  south  side  of  William  Street  front- 
ing on  the  highway.  The  wooden  building  which  is 
connected  with  the  factory  building  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street  will  be  torn  down,  and  the  sheds  adjoining, 
so  that  the  new  building  can  be  placed  upon  the  site. 
The  new  building  will  be  of  brick,  50  by  165  feet,  and 
four  stories  in  height  with  a  basement.  This  building 
will  be  of  mill  construction.  Another  building  of  fire- 
proof construction,  30  by  50  feet,  and  of  the  same  height, 
will  be  annexed  to  a  larger  building  on  the  south.  Work 
will  be  begun  about  April  1  and  the  contract  is  to  be 
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completed  on  or  before  October  13.  The  new  building 
will  be  used  for  general  purposes  of  the  company  and 
to  furnish  a  larger  place  to  dry  soap. 


Omaha.  April  21,  1905:  Parks,  Johnson  &  Parks 
were  Thursday  given  a  contract  for  building  additions 
to  the  soap  factory  and  office  building  of  the  Cudahy 
plant.  Tbe  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  about  $15,- 
000.  Tbe  main  building  of  the  soap  factory  is  six 
stories.  Tbe  new  addition  will  be  four  stories  and  built 
on  the  south  side.  Tbe  addition  to  the  offices  will  be  at 
the  northwest  corner  and  will  be  used  mostly  for  vaults 
and  office  supplies. 


Wm.  Keith,  of  Nashua,  N.  II.,  is  erecting  an  addition 
to  his  soap  factory. 


Burlington,  Iowa,  April  10:  "A  new  firm  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  yesterday  under  the  name  of  the 
Burlington  Soap  Company.  Tbe  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  Burlington.  Iowa,  and  its  business  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  soap,  with  powers  gen- 
erally to  transact  all  business  in  connection  therewith. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  shall  be  $50,000,  but  the 
corporation  may  begin  business  when  $26,500  of  the  au- 
thorized captial  stock  is  subscribed.  The  capital  stock 
shall  be  issued  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  articles 
were  signed  by  T.  W.  Alexander,  Edward  F.  Holsteen 
and  William  Archer. 


Gilbert  soap  factory,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  business 
will  be  started  up  again.  It  is  located  near  the  bridge 
over  Muddy  Brook,  on  the  road  leading  out  of  North 
Street  toward  Greenwich. 


Tbe  Allen  Soap  Co.,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  thinking  of 
increasing  its  capital  stock  by  $20,000. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Worcester,    Mass.,    April    14 :     Eichford    Bros.,    of 
Worcester,  have  rented  the  property  once  occupied  by  the 


356— H.  E.  Wotford  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

357— Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Green 
Bay.  Wis. 

358—  Lever  Bros.  Co  ,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

359— Lever  Bros.  Ltd..  Port 
Sunlight,  England. 

Ammo  Wash.  P.— F.  L.  Fraser, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Aseptine— J.  A.  Simonds,  New 

York,  N.  T. 
Big  Cape.  Cape  City  S.  Works., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Ceral — Gustave  Lohse,   Berlin, 

Germany. 
Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

&  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 
Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 

Soap  Co. 
Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio- 
Merry  War,  Cape  City  S.  Wks., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Oleo— Gei-m.  Amer.  Soap  Wks.. 

New  Orleans. 
Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation, 

Boston. 
Strajueo— Frazer  Soap  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Volcano— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

• 
Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Bell's  Benzene  343 


Big  Cannon  357 

Boro  Myrr  54 

Bright  Home  356 

Cannon  357 

Clavel  54 

Cu-Te-Na  351 

Cygnet  74 

Don't  Worry  74 

Four  Leaf  Clover  54 

Gaeene  106 

Glyco  Tar  54 

Golden  Dawn  357 

Golden  Dragon  54 

Golden  Star  357 

Gold  Medal  106 

Indian  Tar  357 

Individual  Toilet  54 

It  4 

Keno  106 

Koko-Oil  54 

Kold-Wata  54 

La  Batea  2 

La  Fiesta  54 

Lazarre  Castile  357 

Magno  106 

Navarino  357 

Osmosis  Soap  4 

Oxy-Kali  16 

Peach  Bloom  356 

Pearl  Borax  Chips  74 

Prairie  72 

Prismal  106 

Radio  106 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 

Signet  74 

Spick  and  Spai,  106 

Stellar  106 

Trix  54 

Veg-Oil  113 

Veget-ore  4 

White  Dawn  357 

White  Man's  White  Tar  357 

Wofford's  Complexion  356 

Yellow  Star  357 


DOPP'S 


Sea.mless  Ja.cketed 

Remelting  8  H.  P. 

Engine  Driven 


Cmtcher 


Its  use  by  both  large  and 
small  soapmakers  its  best 
recommendation. 


Catalog  4  Illustrates  a  Full  Line  of  Soap  Making  Machinery. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  ig£J8£ 

=====  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  = 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 

On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH    MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


WHITE-TAR-OIL 


FOR  MANUFACTURE   OF 

WHITE-TAR-SOAP 

ALSO  FOR 

Transparent 
Tar  Soaps 


PENSACOLA  TAR  &  TURPENTINE  CO., 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Address  all  inquiries  for  prices  and  samples  to 

Sales  Department,   1407-1408  Security  BIdg., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


oap  J)n)ing  ai)d  Reasoning  ^|els 


Save  TIME,   SPACE,   STEAM,   LABOR, 

INSURANCE,   INTEREST  and 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

Moderate  cost   of  Plant,   in    comparison    to   its 
capacity.       Small   operating   expense. 


FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE   TO 


Alex.  P.  Mende,  120  LlBERTY  St-  new  york 
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SUFFLEMElTTAXrsr    LIST 

OF1        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

including  also  the    Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         *»"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
113    Piiok  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dee  Moines.  Iowa. 

344  Home  Son  p  Co. .  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Refg.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd  ,-New Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  .  May- 

field,  Ky      . 

'ill  Lockwo'od  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

318  Oklahoma  soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.   F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  . 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Ohio. 

353  Southern    Soap    Co..    Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  /ion   City   Soap   Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston.  Mass 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 

Alabama  Tar  3 

All-need  it    286 

Allpine  Tar  33? 

Amazon  Coc  331 

Amber  Hose  346 

Ammonaptha  347 

Anchor  Castile  3 

Angelas  54 

Antelope  3 

AntLllia  2 

Antler  337 

Anty  Up  34H 

Apple  Blossom  337 

Aquidneck:     F.  1*.  Garrettson 

&  Co..  New  York  I  lity. 
Atoka  340 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  shaving  346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

BiL'  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Coat  340 

Bi-Naptba  348 

Bleacbem  Soap  341 

Blo-Re-Mo333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Blue  C  oud  2 

Blue  Coco  34" 

Blue  Familv340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ue  Olive  3J0 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Yiolets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

( 'Idles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

I  leo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
i  Ilea  neasy  286 
climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  340 
ci  >ths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
( 'olnmbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
!   n  Mm  Xaptha  343 
( Iredential  Shaving  Stick  16 
( Irickel  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston.lNew  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
t  Irystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
I  Irystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  :: 

"  i    nholic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  8 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  1 1 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermicura  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  3F2 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Dnrango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yin  liaCo.,  Ltd.. 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar;  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Em  press  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  837 
Euervl  Enervl  Ltd..  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Faeine340 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 
Scouring  2 
German  Fam.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
Olive  2 
Navv  Blue  2 

F'antasy  11 

Federal  Familv  1 

Felline  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannelg  | 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force.  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz   113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce.  Phi  adel) .In*. 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Yiolette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Gbodbair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grav-beatd  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  310 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet ;   Bon 

Ami  Co..  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96  ' 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  51 
I-LiUa-l"  286 
Ilollo340 
Imperial '  ( 'town  3 
India  C  .Mile  3-i7 
Iowa   Helle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1  15 

Jack  &  Jill  34  I 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kiraola,  Bell  Mg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
KingSolomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitrholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Lasr  Long  286. 

La  Yirtbo.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Famenx  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Yiolette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espasne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet.  Lemola  Soap 

Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal." 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E   H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Givcerine  3 
Lunette  353 


.Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  lfi 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  IB 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  Hi 

Marigold  101! 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline  300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  8 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicai.o  54 
Michigan  Fam  il  v  '.' 
Mildred  337 
MilVns  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  1(16 
Miners  Tar  S 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa     341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

i^aphihal  340 

Naprho]  310 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  .t  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Xaptha  Wasbins  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  34o 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Ro-e  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house,  Essex,  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  8 

Our  Own  3 

Onr  Special  3 

Oxolive  340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palami  Handwhite  3 

Palami  Silverwhite  3 

Palami  Sunbright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 

Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peeiless  Forest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Per  lee  to  121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Lever  Bros. ,  Limited 

Pk'Msc-Lcnox  Sprayer  &  Chem 
(  ii-  Pitistield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompi'ian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
stecKer.  Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
lioi-t  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  8 
Queen  Recent  337 
Qniek  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Yadis  337 

Rndiant  Violet  3 

If  -.veil  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Ri  d  Haven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Seouring2 

Romola  3 

Bose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Ya. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

Englana. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  S 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  Skin.  Citizens 

Wholesale  Supply  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 
"        Jockey  club  3 
"        Violete  de  Panne  3 
"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 
Soapex  ;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 

Co..  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis 340 
Spotless  350 
Stainofi,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  3S7 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  34o 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent.  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co. 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre.  S.  D   and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Wasbaway— Washaway  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor  2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Work  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 
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An  Omaha  dispatch  says  that  on  May  20,  "for  the 
use  of  the  Indian  Department,  the  government  pur- 
chased 500,000  pounds  of  sortp  from  the  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Company,  of  South  Omaha.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  single  order  for  soap  ever  given,  and  is  enough  to 
give  every  Indian  in  the  country  a  year's  supply." 

While  not  doubting  the  main  points  of  the  foregoing 
information,  we  fail  to  see  how  500,000  pounds  of  soap 
are  calculated  to  furnish  a  year's  supply  for  every  In- 
dian. 

Is  it  not  understood  pretty  well  that  the  Indians  use 
soap  preferably  as  a  medium  of  exchange?  Don't  they 
trade  it  off  for  -fire-water  which,  for  rapidly  producing 
a  "shine"  is  much  preferred  by  them  to  the  less  ex- 
hilarating application  of  soap?  And  how  long  can  the 
small  matter  of  half  a  million  pounds  of  soap  last  the 
Indians  in  this  way? 


What  is  "dirt"?  The  crazy  faddists  who  lecture  be- 
fore clubs,  health  advancement  societies  and  what  not, 
on  the  clangers  of  using  too  much  soap  and  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  closer  proximity  with  "dirt," 
should  remember  Liebig's  definition  of  the  term:  "Dirt 
is  simply  matter  in  the  wrong  place." 

The  best  of  material,  when  present  in  the  wrong 
place,  becomes  dirt.  Flour  paste  may  be  the  basis  of 
the  staff  of  life  while  it  is  in  the  bakery,  but  becomes 
dirt  when  it  is  spread  on  the  kitchen  floor.  If  "dirt" 
had  a  legitimate  place  on  a  baby's  face,  it  would  not  be 
"dirt"  but  a  skin  food. 


Now  "wouldn't  this  frost  you  ?"  And  English  writer 
for  a  trade  paper  makes  this  curiously  constructed  as- 
sertion: Everyone  who  undertakes  a  journey  in  Ger- 
many is  well  aware  that  among  other  things  the  hotel 
keepers  do  not  do  is  that  of  providing  soap  for  their 
guests.  Perhaps  so  far  as  English  visitors  are  con- 
cerned this  is  not  a  bad  thing,  for  truly,,  from  personal 
experience,  and  from  reading  in  the  daily  and  technical 
journals  published  in  German,  one  can  only  .conclude 
that  German  soap  is  a  thing  that  is  most  wonderfully 
concocted  and  built  up;  the  actual  soap  forms  but  a 
minor  part  in  its  construction.  The  German  soapmakers 
have  carried  out  the  art  of  filling  to  a  nicety,  and  they 
think  nothing  of  the  output  unless  they  get  about  300 
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parts  of  soap  from  100  of  fat;  here,  if  the  soapmaker 
gets  150  parts  he  is  quite  content.  Now  and  again  a 
chemist  gets  hold  of  a  sample,  and  after  analysis,  criti- 
cises very  adversely  the  composition  of  the  soap,  care- 
fully pointing  out  that  the  fillings  have  no  actual  wash- 
ing properties.  This,  of  course,  rouses  the  ire  of  the 
soapmaker,  who  retorts  that  the  chemist  does  not  know 
anything  of  practical  soap  making,  anyway,  the  chemist 
has  the  best  of  it,  for  he  knows  what  a  good  soap  should 
contain.  We  think  the  German  soapmakers  should  try 
the  effect  of  producing  good  soaps  and  charging  a  fair 
price  for  them.  We  rather  fancy  that,  as  in  this  coun- 
try, soap  users  would  prefer  them  to  the  nasty  cheap 
filled  class  of  soaps,  while  the  soapmaker  would  find  it 
easier  to  make  a  pure  soap  than  a  filled  soap. 


Speaking  of  the  census,  one  was  taken  by  the  police 
in  New  York  City  the  other  clay,  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  push-cart  peddlers  who  sell  soap,  shoes,  books, 
jewelry  and  the  like  in  New  York  City.  There  are  10,- 
000  licensed  push-cart  peddlers,  besides  a  vast  number 
doing  business  without  a  license. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  cottonseed  crushers 
just  held,  the  president  referred  to  overproduction  of  the 
oil  being  the  cause  why  so  much  of  the  oil  finds  its 
way  to  "the  lowest  and  basest  of  uses,  the  soap  kettle." 
We  like  that! 


An  Illinois  daily  paper  says  that  in  two  eastern  states 
bills  are  pending  in  the  state  legislatures  seeking  to 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  expose  toilet  soap  in  public 
toilets,  where  it  may  be  handled  by  different  persons. 

If  that  is  true,  how  long  will  it  be  until  we  fall  into 
that  so  freely  ridiculed  way  of  the  German  hotel  keepers, 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  abstained  from  fur- 
nishing soap  to  their  guests  ? 


Now  comes  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  South 
and  says  that  over 'fifty  years  ago  "we  school  boys"  used 
to  gather  soap  berries  from  trees  around  Beauford,  S.  C, 
to  wash  our  hands  with. 

If  his  memory  is  trustworthy,  then  "we  school  boys" 
of  over  fifty  years  ago  were  quite  different  from  the 
present  generation  of  school  boys. 


A  correspondent  asks  us  what  is  approximately  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  soap  in  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try. We  should  like  to  be  able  to  answer,  but  cannot. 
The  amount  of  soap  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
is  not  even  approximately  known,  and  of  this  a  certain 
ascertainable  quantity  is  exported.     Also  a  considerable 


amount  of  imported  soap  is  to  be  added,  the  value  of 
which  can  be  found  in  our  government  publications.  But 
the  census  figures  of  our  home  manufacture  are  too  in- 
complete altogether  to  base  any  estimate  on. 


Hear  Also  The  Other  Side. 

In  reference  to  a  subject  recently  ventilated  in  this 
paper  and  in  the  Scientific  American — the  danger  lurk- 
ing in  the  cake  of  soap — a  communication  supporting 
our  view  of  it  was  published  in  the  Scientific  American 
last  month,  as  follows: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American : 

In  the.  Scientific  American  of  March  4  there  was  an 
article  by  Mr.  G.  E  Shaver,  telling  of  the  awful  effects 
following  the  use  of  the  soap  in  public  toilet '  rooms.  I 
beg  leave  to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  story.  While  in 
the  employ  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  performed  a  large  number  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  relations  of  the  use  of  various  soaps  to 
the  transmission  of  disease.  I  made  careful  bacterio- 
logical study  of  seventy-five  cakes  of  soap,  obtained  from 
as  many  sources,  including  hotels,  machine  shops,  rail- 
road stations,  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  various  kitchens, 
two  abattoirs,  and  a  number  of  specimens  from  a  pub- 
lie  bath,  and  was  unable  to  find  living  germs  on  any  of 
them.  Another  set  of  experiments  was  conducted,  to 
find  how  long  germs  would  live  on  soap.  A  cake  of 
soap  was  put  in  a  sterile  dish,  and  inoculated  with  living 
germs  from  strong  cultures  and  placed  in  the  incubator. 
This  was  repeated  with  many  varieties  of  soap  and 
twelve  of  the  most  virulent  varieties  of  germs.  In  no 
case  did  the  germs  live  more  than  four  hours,  and  that 
only  once.  The  germs  were  all  dead  in  less  than  a  half 
hour,  with  but  three  exceptions.  Bacteriological  exam- 
inations were  made  of  twenty  new  cakes  of  soap,  and  no 
bacteria  were  found  on  any  of  them,  although  on  one 
cake  of  "antiseptic  soap"  we  found  a  pure  culture  of  a 
non-injurious  mold,  and  we  were  able  to  grow  this  vari- 
ety of  mold  on  other  cakes  of  the  same  soap,  but  not  on 
the  ordinary  soaps,  such  as  most  commonly  used.  We 
found  that  the  soaps  selling  for  five  and  ten  cents  per 
cake  would  kill  the  germs  planted  on  them  in  slightly 
less  time  than  the  higher-priced  soaps;  this  probably 
being  due  to  much  greater  alkalinity. 

These  experiments  were  not  done  for  any  soap  com- 
pany, but  were  in  connection  with  an  extensive  study  of 
sterilization  for  operations  in  places  other  than  hospi- 
tals. We  concluded  that  soap  in  the  farmhouse  of 
ordinary  cleanliness  is  safe  to  use  for  any  purpose  of 
cleaning. 

A.  P.  Merrill,  M.  D. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  April  30,  1905. 
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How  To  Improve  Prevailing  Conditions 
irv  the  Soa^p  Industry. 

GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO. 

With  the  above  object  in  view,  in  his  own  interest 
principally,  the  writer  went  East  early  this  spring. 
While  in  New  York  City,  men  prominently  connected 
with  the  trade  told  him  of  two  meetings  to  be  held  in 
the  city  he  had  just  left.  Chicago  was  to  be  the  place 
where  sellers  of  soaps  were  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
they  encountered,  and  soap  manufacturers  wrere  to  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  business. 
Regretting  his  absence,  the  writer  asked  for  reports  of 
the  gatherings,  which  were  forwarded. 

From  what  was  said  at  those  meetings,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  none  of  the  participants  had  very  clear  ideas 
of  what  they  really  wanted.  The  mistake  was  made  of 
holding  meeting's  without  first  announcing  same  in  the 
trade  papers,  stating  the  objects  sought,  and  thereby 
giving  all  classes  of  soap  manufacturers  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  better  able  to  explain  their  views 
I ii 'lore  the  assembly. 

As  the  improvement  of  an  industry  in  which  so  many 
varying  elements  are  represented  (as  in  the  case  of  soap 
making  and  selling)  cannot  possibly  be  undertaken  by 
one  or  a  few  individuals,  the  writer  once  more  straddles 
his  "hobby  horse"  (which  is  best  described  by  the  popu- 
lar saying:  "Publicity  is  a  remedy  for  many  evils") 
and  puts  his  thoughts,  brought  out  by  the  meetings  re- 
ferred to,  before  those  of  his  colleagues,  especially,  who 
did  not  attend  either  of  these  gatherings. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  members  of  an  industry, 
the  success  of  which  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  should  so  entirely  disregard  the  great  les- 
sons taught  by  that  science.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  writer  mentions  the  fact  that  success  of  any 
kind  is  made  like  good  soaps,  i.  e.,  good,  pure,  carefully 
selected  elements  are  brought  together  in  proper  pro- 
portions and  agitated  until  they  combine.  The  resulting 
product  then  performs  duties  or  does  work  which  none 
of  its  ingredients  can  accomplish  separately. 

Every  chemist  knows  that  elements  combine  only  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  in  fixed  proportions  and  under 
eeriain  conditions.  Those  without  affinity  for  each  other 
are  simply  impurities,  are  useless  and  do  more  damage 
than  good;  how,  then,  can  intelligent  men  endeavor  to 
combine  elements  which  have  no  "chemical  affinity?" 

As  no  chernist  will  try  to  form  useful  combinations 
hi  ii ni ling  different  lots  of  similar  material,  so  should 
the  organizer  understand  that  various  elements  should 
enter  into  the  combination  he  endeavors  to  perfect.  As 
in  every  successful  business  will  be  found  practical  me- 
chanics as  well  as  those  who  manage  affairs,  so  that  the 


results  of  work  of  a  foreman  will  become  useful  to  the 
world,  so  should  various  classes  of  soap  manufacturers 
he  brought  together  for  the  purpose  explained  below. 

Besides  chemical  compounds,  the  forming  of  organ- 
izations may  also  be  compared  to  the  growing  tree, 
not  only  the  soil,  which  we  can  see,  into  which  the  seed 
is  planted;  or  the  rain  and  sunshine,  which  we  can  feel, 
are  necessary  to  produce  crops ;  there  is  a  something  be- 
sides which  we  cannot  define  and  which  cannot  be  no- 
ticed with  our  senses;  an  atmospliere,  which  has  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  crop  produced.  The  writer  is 
well  aware  that  not  every  reader  will  comprehend  what 
that  means,  but  some  will,  and  for  those  this  is  written. 

In  our  busy,  money-making  times,  quick  results,  cash, 
is  too  often  the  only  consideration.  Is  the  dollar  really 
the  only  factor  in  our  hiurpiness?  Ask  yourself,  if  you 
have  brains  and  experience  these  will  answer,  and  give 
a  correct  reply,  to  all  those  who  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  real  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  men 
and  women  of  high  morals,  lofty  aims  and  elevated 
purposes.  To  become  familiar  with  the  best  in  the  land 
brings  a  contentment,  a  satisfaction  unknown  to  those 
in  quest  of  the  dollar  only.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
surrounding  "God's  noble  man  and  woman"  which 
makes  everybody  happier  who  breathes  it.  A  matter  of 
fact  business  man  does  not  expect  that  associations  or 
meetings  will  bring  about  the  very  desirable  state  of 
affairs  just  described  all  at  once  or  very  quickly,  "good 
things  take  time,"  but  the  sooner  a  proper  start  is  made 
the  quicker  desirable  results  will  come. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  care- 
ful selection,  proper  grouping,  is  essential  to  progress. 
But  men  cannot  group  themselves  properly,  cannot  form 
profitable,  satisfastory  organizations,  unless  they  meet 
often  enough,  and  talk  about  the  many  subjects  which 
ought  to  interest  them  and  do  this  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  learn  which  "elements"  among  them  have  a 
"chemical  affinity;"  which  of  those  whom  they  have 
met,  might  combine  in  order  to  render  more  satisfactory 
services  to  the  world,  in  consequence  of  which  their  own 
business  will  become  more  profitable  and  interesting. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  "throw  up  the  sponge"  if  there  is  no 
profit  in  our  coming  together,  take  time,  have  patience 
and  keep  on  agitating,  you  will  come  across  the  proper 
elements  with  which  to  combine  sooner  or  later. 

It  has  been  said  at  a  meeting  of  soap  manufacturers 
that  associations  will  surely  come  into  collision  with  the 
"Interstate  Commerce  Law"  sooner  or  later;  those  who 
hold  such  an  opinion  show  thereby  that  they  have  the 
wrong  ideas  about  the  aims  and  purposes  which  organ- 
izations should  follow.  The  law  is  only  against  prac- 
tices which  are  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
raising  of  prices  by  unlawful  means  is  so  unworthy  an 
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object  that  no  organization  should  attempt  anything  of 
the  kind.  There  are  many  examples  to  be  seen  every- 
where, how  the  proper  grouping  of  individuals,  the  cor- 
rect organization  of  trades,  results  in  a  great  saving  of 
energies,  of  time  and  material,  that  we  need  not  go  into 
details  here.  If  we  remember  how  some  of  the  best 
paying  brands  of  soaps  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
parties  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  soapmaking, 
one  of  the  reasons  becomes  evident  why  co-operation 
of  such  manufacturers  who  have  most  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  making  of  special  soaps,  with  those 
Mho  have  exceptional  facilities  for  distributing,  along 
with  their  own  brands  and  specialties  which  are  used  in 
limited  quantities,  must  result  in  mutual  profits.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  take  away  the  inducement  to  make 
specialties  for  proprietary  concerns  (not  soap  manufac- 
turers proper). 

The  National  Civic  Federation  started  in  Chicago 
years  ago,  then  a  purely  local  affair,  furnishes  a  good 
example  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  soap 
manufacturers'  organization.  The  writer  was  present 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federation,  and 
well  remembers  the  address  made  by  Lyman  Gage'  (later 
Ijnited  States  Minister  of  Finance),  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Cole,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  (in  reply  to  re- 
marks which  sounded  very  much  like  those  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  soap  manufacturers,  viz.,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  correct  existing  corruption  by  forming  an 
association)  was  as  follows :  "Why,  gentlemen,  we  must 
do  it,  there  is  no  other  way  of  saving  the  city  from  dis- 
grace;" and  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
The  various  branches,  which  subsequently  grew  out  of 
the  seed  planted  in  those  meetings,  bore  rich  fruit.  The 
"Municipal  Voters  League,"  one  of  its  offspring,  helped 
Chicago  to  get  an  honest  majority  into  the  City. Council; 
the  "Organized  Charities,"  another  branch,  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the  developed  "trunk," 
the  "National  Civic  Federation,"  is  so  well  known  that 
we  need  not  explain  what  good  it  is  accomplishing. 
Equal  chances  of  development  present  themselves  to 
soap  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  elevate  their  pro- 
fession and  to  profit  by  so  doing. 

To  return  to  the  classifying  of  manufacturers,  to  ex- 
plain better  in  what  manner  the  "grouping"  should  take 
place,  let  us  mention  as  examples  those  who  cater  to  the 
"inner  man,"  (restaurants,  saloons,  etc.).  Just  as  there 
are  different  classes  of  these,  from  the  cheap  hash 
houses,  which  work  up  scraps  into  eatables  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  indiscriminating,  up  to  the  first-class  "home 
cooking"  establishments,  which  use  nothing  but  the  best 
of  everything  and  prepare  it  in  a  clean,  wholesome  man- 
ner, and  as  the  refined  patrons  of  the  latter  would  not 


think  it  possible  to  eat  anything  else  but  food,  carefully 
selected  and  properly  prepared,  so  will  the  soaps  be  clas- 
sified, as  soon  as  the  manufacturers  themselves  realize 
that  the  removal  of  the  minutest  waste  matter  is  as  im- 
portant as  eating  and  drinking. 

Educational  campaigns  are  as  necessary  in  our  trade 
as  anywhere  else,  and  who  else  could  undertake  them  but 
associations  of  manufacturers'?  Those  selling  to  laun- 
dries would  show  laundrymen,  who  make  their  soap 
themselves,  why  it  is  a  step  backwards  to  become  a  "jack 
of  all  trades;"  textile  soap  manufacturers  would  issue 
instructions  why  a  certain  soap  does  not  answer  where 
processes  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  etc.,  are  changed;  toilet 
soap  manufacturers  would  enlighten  the  public  why  and 
how  properly  selected  soaps  correctly  used,  increase 
health,  beauty,  comfort  and  happiness;  save  time,  en- 
ergies, worry  and  prevent  disappointment. 

As  things  are  nowadays,  where  the  single  manufac- 
turer is  afraid  to  come  out  with  new  ideas  and  im- 
provements, because  he  knows  they  will  be  stolen  from 
him  by  his  unscrupulous  competitors,  progress  is  re- 
tarded. What  is  needed  badly  in  our  trade  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  proper  pride  in  achievements,  in  the  results 
of  our  work.  As  a- practical,  experienced  business  man, 
the  writer  does  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  an  asso- 
ciation will  change  human  nature.  The  mean  man,  who 
feels  in  his  heart- that  he  does  not  give  full  value  in  the 
goods  he  sells,  will  contrive  to  bribe  others  into  buying 
from  him,  the  greedy,  scheming  rascal  will  keep  on  play- 
ing tricks  and  scheme  to  get  an  order  away  from  his  col- 
leagues, even  at  a  sacrifice,  but  an  association  would 
have  an  influence  like  a  police  department  has  on  other 
rascals,  they  would  not  ply  their  trade  openly.  Abuses 
might  be  brought  before  the  organization  or  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  same,  the  culprit  would  be  warned 
and  if  he  did  not  desist  he  might  be  held  up  to  public 
opinion. 

Some  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  influencing  bad  per- 
sons by  holding  their  actions  up  to  public  criticism, 
nevertheless  publicity  is  an  all-powerful  weapon  if  it  is 
only  used  properly,  that  is  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
culprit  feels  it.  Some  of  those  who  sneer  at  public 
opinion  most,  would  rather  lose  their  fortunes  than  be 
:ridieuled,  or  despised,  or  slighted,  etc.  It  all  depends  in 
which  way  public  opinion  is  expressed,  every  human  be- 
ing desires  to  be  appreciated  by  his  fellows.  If  we  show 
our  contempt  for  everything  mean,  and  do  so  persist- 
ently, many  a  mean  act  will  be  suppressed.  There  are 
many   other  ways  in  which  an   association  would   do 


much  good. 
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Florida^  Soa.p  Tree. 

Dr.  Gathrnann : 

You  are  one  of  those  who  believe  that  "modesty  never. 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.''  You  certainly  show  that  in  dis- 
claiming credit  for  the  discovery  here  of  the  soap  tree. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  publishing  of  Mr.  Kidder's  re- 
port in  your  paper,  I  would  not  have  known  of  it,  and, 
in  all  probability,  Mr.  Livingston  would  have  been  kept 
in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  value  of  his  possession. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  play  the  "Alphonse  and  Gas- 
ton" act,  I  think  it  is  but  justice  to  also  give  credit  to 
the  "Florida  Sun"  for  republishing  from  your  paper, 
with  the  observance  of  the  professional  rules  of  courtesy, 
the  report  in  question ;  the  Sun  was  the  medium  through 
which  the  discover}-  was  made. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  discovery  is  in- 
cidental and  of  much  less  importance  than  the  existence 
"itself"  of  the  tree.  Had  not  the  tree  been  in  existence 
there  could  have  been  no  "discovery"  of  it,  and  the 
credit  for  its  existence  is  due  and  belongs  exclusively 
to  Reverend  Benjamin  Helm,  who  imported  the  seeds 
from  China,  some  20  years  ago,  and  who  himself  plant- 
ed the  seed  of  the  tree,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston. The  Times  Union  (our  morning  paper)  pub- 
lished some  days  ago  that  there  are  two  trees,  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  age,  in  the  premises  of  Mrs.  P.  C.  Sulli- 
van, at  Tallahassee,  Fla.  It  is  supposed  that  these  seeds 
are  from  the  same  source. 

It  is  very  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  see  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  high  officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  success  of  the  devel- 
opment of  that  industry ;  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  received  May  18th : 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
"Mr.  E.  Moulie : 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  written 
requesting  quotations  from  the  American  Consul  in  Al- 
giers on' seed  or  plants  of  the  soap  tree,  which  we  trust 
we  will  be  able  to  import  for  your  experiments  and  the 
experiments  of  others  in  Florida.  When  they  arrive, 
you  will  be  remembered  in  the  distribution,  as  it  was 
your  letter  which  called  our  especial  attention  to  the 
matter.  Yours  very  truly, 

"Signed:     David  Fairchild, 

"Agricultural  Explorer." 
In  the  meantime,  and  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Livingston,  I  have  on  my  grounds,  growing  splen- 
didly from  rooted  small  plants,  nine  beautiful  trees;  and 
growing  from  seeds,  planted  on  the  5th  of  April.  20 
small  ones  promising  nicely,  and  I  expect  to  see  some 
others  come  up  every  day,  having  planted  on  same  day 
80  seeds.    In  due  time  I  shall  give  away  every  "cutting 


available"  from  my  little  grove, -to  parties  willing  to 
propagate  them.  I  shall  also,  next  week,  give  away  75 
seeds  which  I  have  yet  on  hand.  These  seeds  will  be 
given  to  parties  owning  and  living  on  the  place  where 
these  seeds  will  be  planted;  they  will  be  required  to 
promise  the  propagation  of  same  by  cuttings,  in  proper 
time,  as  the  trees  grown  from  cuttings  bear,  it  is  claimed, 
larger  fruit. 

I  will  send  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the.  list  of  the  names  of  these  parties  in  order 
that  the  department  may  be  well  posted  and  enabled  to 
help  them  by  such  advices  that  may  be  a  help  for  suc- 
cessful results. 

You  see,  my  Dear  Doctor,  that  down  here  we  are 
doing  a  little  more  than  talking,  although,  to  be  sure,  we 
also  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  that  delightful  pastime. 
Yours  truly, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  22,  1905. 


E.  Moulie. 


How  Soa.p  Is  Sold. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  have  from  time  to  time 
printed  specimens  of  soap  advertisements  that  seemed 
especially  striking.  For  a  time  "copy"  of  this  kind  had 
been  rare,  but  we  resume  the  subject  herewith  with  the 
following  adv.  of  H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co.,  which  appeals 
to  us  as  worth  reproducing : 

The  man  who  pays  $500  in  real  money  for  Green 
Goods  supposed  to  be  worth  $5,000  takes  the  bait  readily, 
because  the  proposition  is  put  before  him  in  an  attrac- 
tive way. 

The  samples  he  sees  are  real  money,  but  he  never  gets 
it.  When  he  opens  the  packages  he  finds  nicely  trim- 
med butchers'  brown  wrapping  paper. 

A  contract  for  a  year  on  Soap  at  a  uniform  price 
looks  very  alluring.  A  wise  launderer  never  makes 
one.  He  may  be  sure  the  price  will  not  change  for  a 
year,  but  is  he  sure  the  quality  will  not  change  during 
that  time. 

Soap  makers  must  make  a  certain  profit — they  can't 
give  something  for  nothing.  Either  the  price  or  the 
quality  must  fluctuate  according  to  the  price  of  tallow. 
If  the  quality  is  lowered,  you  may  never  discover  it 
until  it  is  too  late. 

You  safe-guard  your  own  interests  and  those  of  your 
own  customers  by  maintaining  the  quality  of  your  work. 
You  can't  be  sure  of  doing  it,  however,  if  you  contract 
for  any  material  at  a  given  price,  unless  that  price  is 
the  top  market  price  and  then  you're  paying  too  much 
half  the  time. 

We  make  contracts  to  give  you  a  uniform  quality  of 
Soap  Chips — the  price  is  the  legitimate  trade  price  on 
the  day  your  order  is  received. 
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Naval  Stores  Prices  Still  Soaring. 

The  Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Keporter  says:  The  feature 
in  this  market  has  been  the  unexpected  sharp  advances 
in  prices,  particularly  for  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  and  the  trade  is  still  at  sea  regarding  the  future, 
as  a  result  of  the  unsettled  conditions  brought  about  by 
combines  in  the  South  who  endeavor  to  control  and 
regulate  prices  for  this  season's  output.  The  soaring  of 
prices  has  been  attributed  to  good  consuming  demand 
and  speculative  manipulations,  as  well  as  to  heavy  ship- 
ments for  export,  and  light  receipts  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  naval  stores  season,  which  kept  the  market  well 
cleaned  up  of  supplies  and  materially  reduced  the  stocks 
of  both  spirits  and  rosins.  At  Savannah  bids  of  fifty- 
five  cents  for  spirits  for  May-August  futures  have  been 
made  and  this  price  was  the  accepted  basis  for  sales, 
but  later  fifty-six  cents  for  June-December  options  was 
bid.  The  opinion  of  leading  dealers  here  is  to  the  effect 
that  prices  will  seek  a  higher  level.  The  low  grades  of 
rosin  have  touched  the  highest  point  in  many  years,  and 
prices  are  the  nearest  to  the  high  record  mark  for  spot 
common  strained  in  the  years  1872  and  1873,  when 
sales  were  recorded  at  fonr  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
on  the  basis  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Tar 
has  also  shared  in  the  advance  and  prices  are  held  as 
high  as  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  yard  for  supplies 
in  oil  barrels,  of  fifty  gallons.  Pitch  has  strengthened 
and  is  now  held  at  higher  figures,  while  rosin  oils  have 
even  advanced  two  cents  per  gallon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  good  strained  rosin  in  yard  in  the  Few  York 
market  during  each  month  since  January,  1903,  and  the 
range  for  each  year : 


1903. 


1904. 


H. 

Jan 1.95 

Feb 2.30 

March    . 2,30 

April    2.30 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 


2,10 
2.10 
2.05 


L. 
1.92* 

2.05 
2,30 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2,024 


2.024  1.95 
2,30     2.25 


2.70 
2.80 
2.50 
9  sn 


Ji.35 
2.60 
2.55 
1.924 


H. 

2.80 
3.00 
2.80 
2.85 
3.15 
3.15 
3.00 
2.60 
2,90 
2.90 
3.00 
2,90 
3.15 


L. 
2.521 

3.85 
2,75 
2.80 
2,85 
3.05 
2.60 
2.70 
2.70 
2.80 
2.95 
2.80 
2.60 


1905. 
H.        L. 

2.874.  2.80 
2.874  2.85 
3.00  2,95 
3.224  3.00 


3.70 


0./V-v"o 


3.70     2,80 


*To  Mav  20. 


As  the  time  is  drawing  nearer  when  a  war  between 
large  interests  in  the  South  will  be  waged  in  an  endeavor 


to  control  the  naval  stores  output  and  prices  for  this 
season,  discussion  in  trade  circles  in  general  are  becom- 
ing active.  The  president  of  the  new  naval  stores  ex- 
port company,  which  represents  producers  and  factors, 
has  made  an  offer  to  the  naval  stores  operators  to  sell 
to  his  company  one-half  of  the  turpentine  and  rosins 
produced  during  the  seven  months  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber, inclusive,  at  fifty-two  cents  per  gallon  for  spirits 
of  turpentine.  For  rosin  the  prices  given  below  in  the 
first  column  are  those  offered  by  the  new  company  and 
the  figures  in  the  second  column  are  the  actual  average 
prices  paid,  based  on  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  on 
the  Savannah  market  for  June  to  December,  1904,  in- 
clusive : 

Prices. 

Grades.  1905.  1904. 

C  A. .  .  .  $2.50  $2.55 

D    2.50  2..60 

E    2.55  2.65 

F    2.60  2.70 

G 2.65  2.75 

H    2.80  2,90 

I    3.00  3.30 

K 3.10  3.75 

M    3.25  4.15 

N    3.50  4.40 

W  G 3.75  4.60 

W  W 4.00  4.90 

Comparing  the  above  prices,  it  is  claimed  that  the  new 
prices  named  show  a  loss  of  about  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  producers.  The  views  of  leading  firms  here, 
however,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  prices  offered  by  the 
new  company  to  producers  for  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a 
good  one,  and  that  the  figures  named  on  rosins  are  con- 
sidered fairly  good,  when  taking  into  consideration  that 
prices  of  naval  stores  throughout  the  last  season  have 
been  high,  and  in  fact  far  above  normal.  Further  de- 
velopments are  awaited  with  keen  interest  and  at  present 
no  one  ventures  to  predict  the  future  course  of  the  mar- 
ket which  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  A  significant 
feature  in  the  Savannah  market  has  been  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  price  of  futures.  Bids  of  fifty-three  cents 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  for  parcels  to  be  deliv- 
ered any  month  or  combination  of  months.  This  has 
been  followed  by  a  further  rise  in  prices,  with  sales  of 
one  thousand  casks  of  May-August  futures  at  fifty-four 
cents,  which  price  is  the  highest  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade.  After  a  long  unbroken  period  of  de- 
cided firmness  in  prices  in  Savannah  the  market  toward 
the  close  of  the  week  became  dull  and  declined  slightly, 
and  bids  at  lower  prices  were  made,  but  factors  were  in- 
different and  sbowed  a  preference  for  carrying  over  a 
large  part  of  their  receipts. 
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"Akremnin." 

This  is  a  patent  soap  preparation  claimed  to  counter- 
act the  danger  of  lead  poisoning  to  persons  engaged  in 
white-lead  factories,  and  also  in  other  works  where  the 
handling  of  lead  compounds  is  attended  with  risks  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  since  ordinary  soaps  convert  the 
lead  salts  into  very  adhesive  sebaeic  acid  lead  compounds, 
which  remaining  upon  the  hands  arc  conveyed  into  the 
system.  By  the  use  of  Akremnin.  produced  by  the 
Chemische  Werke,  Freiburg  (Eng.  pat.  9638,,  ,1904) 
the  formation  of  lead  soaps  is  prevented ;  it  admits,  how- 
ever, of  thorough  cleansing  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mutes the  lead  compounds  intc  lead  sulphide,  which 
is  known  to  be  practi  illy  harmless.  One  washing  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  tc  :iee  the  skin  entirely  from  lead* 
particles. 

The  process  of  preparation  is  as  follows : 

To  already  prepared  soap  certain  chemicals  either 
ground  or  in  solution,  are  added,  which  give  off  proto- 
sulphide  of  hydrogen,  or  are  changed  into  sulphides  with 
metallic  salts.  The  mixture  is  then  stirred  at  a  primary 
temperature  of  30°  C.  until  perfectly  homogeneous. 
Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  chemical  combination  a 
suitable  quantity  of  firm  pulverised  material,  such  as 
marble  dust,  etc.,  is  added,  and  the  mass  is  then  allowed 
to  cool  and  set.  The  process  can  also  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  antidote  or  preventive  means  against  cop- 
per, arsenic  or  mercury  poisoning. 

Eecipes : — 

I.  200        parts  Cocoa-nut  Oil. 
60  parts  Salt  and  Lye. 

66.238  parts  of  a  substance  containing  H2S, 
such  as  Mercaptan  for  example. 

50.24  parts  of  a  chemical  purifying  sub- 
stance. 

6.74       parts  of  any  Perfume. 

II.  150        parts  Cocoa-nut  Oil. 

32         parts  Alkali  substances. 

73.2  parts  of  a  substance  containing  H2S, 
such  as  Mercaptan  for  example. 

43  parts  Sand. 

6  parts  Perfume. 

124  parts  Vaseline. 
The  above  is  further  explained  as  follows : 
Painters,  whitewashers.  vamishers.  and  in  general 
workmen  who  handle  compositions  of  which  lead  is  an 
ingredient,  will  sooner  or  later  suffer  from  lead  poison- 
ing. Despite  the  most  scrupulous  cleaning,  the  hand- 
will  retain  some  traces  of  the  lead,  which  ultimately  find 
their  way  to  the  mouth  in  eating,  drinking,  or  smokin°\ 
The  ordinary  soap  may,  chemically  considered,  be  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  cleansing  agents,  for  the  chemical 


combinations  to  which  it  may  give  rise  when  applied  to 
paint-staineel  hands  may  even  increase  the  amount  of 
lead  adhering  to  the  skin. 

A  German  ehemist  has  invented  a  soap  for  the  pur- 
pose of  so  acting  upon  the  lead  adhering  to  the  skin 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  harmless.  The  particles  of 
lead  are  changed  into  non-poisonous  sulphide  of  lead 
by  the  simple  process  of  washing  with  this  soap. 

The  chemical  principle  underlying  the  use  of  this  soap 
is  simple  enough.  It  consists  simply  in  producing  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  which  transforms  the  lead  into 
harmless  sulphide  of  lead,  and  renders  it  possible  to 
cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly.  In  washing  the  lead- 
stained  hands  with  the  soap,  the  skin  becomes  brown — 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  lead.  The  brown  color  is 
readily  removed  by  a  thorough  cleaning  with  the  brush, 
and  the  skin  loses  the  odor  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
The  soap  itself  is  agreeable  to  the  smell. 

To  the  chemist  it  is  obvious  that  a  soap  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  effective,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing poisoning  from  lead,  but  from  copper,  mercury,  and 
arsenic  as  well;  for  these,  too,  can  be  converted  into  in- 
nocuous sulphides. 


Perfumers*  Association  and 
Freight  Ra.tes. 

The  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  at  its 
last  meeting  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  discrimination  made  by  the  Trans-Continental 
Freight  Bureau  against  some  of  the  products  of  the 
members  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association 
was  a  prominent  subject  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  at  the  recent  meeting  held  in  this  city,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Freight  and  Trans- 
portation, in  the  name  of  this  association  and  all  other 
shippers  who  may  join  us,  make  a  demand  upon  the 
Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau  for  re-classification 
of  freight  rates  upon  said  commodities;  that  perfumes 
may  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  toilet  waters,  viz., 
$1.90  per  100  lbs.,  and  tooth,  toilet  and  face  powders 
at  the  same  rate  as  soaps,  viz.,  $1.25  per  100  lbs.,  where 
the  value  exceeds  10c  per  pound,  and  $1  per  100  lbs. 
where  the  value  does  not  exceed  10c  per  lb. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the 
Committee  on  Freight  and  Transportation  finding  it  im- 
possible or  impracticable  to  obtain  equal  rates  on  per- 
fumes with  toilet  waters  and  upon  tooth,  toilet  and  face 
powders  with  soaps  valued  at  over  10c  per  pound,  as 
desired,  then  that  said  committee  be  authorized  to  make 
a  demand  for  such  equal  rates  upon  perfumes  when  con- 
signed'at  a  value  not  exceeding  value  of  toilet  waters 
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and  upon  tooth,  toilet  and  face  powders  when  consigned 
at  a  value  not  exceeding  the  value  of  toilet  soaps,  pro- 
vided that  .said  committee  shall,  and  hereby  is  fully 
authorized  to  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  the  proper 
limits  of  values  to  be  placed  on  the  respecive  commod- 
ities for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  equal  rates. 

In  accordance  witlT  these  resolutions  the  Committee 
on  Freight  and  Transportation  has  issued  the  following 
appeal  to  the  members : 

Your  committee  urges  upon  each  individual  member 
and  all  those  interested  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  redress  from  the  excessive  freight  rates  now 
existing.  A  concerted  movement  to  have  this  matter 
adjusted  is  now  in  progress,  and  we  trust  to  have  your 
hearty  support.  If  so,  kindly  be  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First — Date  and  sign  the  enclosed  petitions,  return- 
ing "originals"  to  this  office. 

Second — Write  a  letter  to  each  of  the  freight  officials 
representing  the  railroad  lines  mentioned  on  enclosed 
slip.  This  letter  can  be  expressed  in  your  own  language, 
urging  the  necessity  for  relief  from  present  excessive 
freight  rates  (the  enclosed  petition  signed  will  serve  the 
purpose). 

Third — Address  a  similar  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
local  or  general  freight  agent  of  the  road  or  roads  enter- 
ing your  city,  with  whom  you  do  business,  and  ask  said 
agents  to  kindly  take  the  matter  up  in  your  interest  or 
behalf,  with  his  connections  with  the  Trans-Continental 
Freight  Bureau.    This  will  tend  to  help  our  cause. 

Fourth — Make  a  carbon  copy  of  each  letter  you  write 
to  the  .several  companies,  and  mail  to  this  office  with  the 
original  petitions,  A  and  B,  intended  for  your  signature. 

Fifth — It  is  the  intention — when  the  various  roads 
have  been  addressed  by  all  our  members  and  those  in- 
terested— to  present  a  formal  petition  to  the  Trans-Con- 
tinental Bureau  at  one  of  their  important  meetings, 
which  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  signed  in- 
dividual petitions  from  all  members. 

In  General — The  movement  as  outlined  above  would 
be  effective  only  where  all  members  act  in  unison,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
these  petitions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  freight 
officials;  and  that  the  volume  of  this  correspondence 
with  recommendations  from  superior  officers  will  induce 
the  Trans-Continental  Board  to  change  the  present  ex- 
orbitant commodity  rate  on  perfumery  to  Pacific  Coast 
terminals. 
Gentlemen : 

We  respectfully  submit  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
transportation  lines  you  represent,  this  petition  for  relief 
from  the  excessive  rate  of  freight  and  arbitrary  classifi- 
cation that  now  exists  upon  perfumes,  as  opposed  to 
Florida  waters  and  toilet  waters  shipped  to  Pacific  Coast 


terminal  points;  and  in  support  of  our  petition  we  beg 
to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  following  reasons : 

First — Your  petitioners  are  the  Manufacturing  Per- 
fumers' Association  of  the  United  States  and  manufac- 
turers, merchants  and  shippers  generally  handling  all 
classes  of  perfumery,  including  both  perfumes  proper 
and  Florida  and  toilet  waters. 

Second — Under  your  present  classification  upom ship- 
ments to  Pacific  Coast  terminal  points,  perfumes  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  ($3)  per  hundred 
pounds  in  less  than  carload  lots,  while  Florida  and  toilet 
waters  are  carried  at  a  rate  of  one  dollar  and  ninety 
cents  ($1.90)  per  hundred  pounds  in  less  than  carload 
lots. 

Third — Your  petitioners  aver,  as  appears  from  the 
following  tables,  compiled  from  average  shipments  of 
the  commodities  in  question,  that  you  are  exacting  from 
your  shippers  twenty-six  (26)  per  cent,  more  freight 
upon  perfumes  than  for  an  equal  bulk  of  toilet  waters, 
and  fifty-seven  (57)  per  cent,  more  freight  upon  per- 
fumes than  upon  an  equal  weight  of  toilet  waters,  al- 
though the  two  commodities  are  nearly  identical  from 
the  carrier's  standpoint. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OP  EQUAL  BULKS  OF  PERFUMES  AND 
OF  TOILET  WATERS. 

1  eu.  ft.  Value.     Weight,  lbs.       Freight. 

Perfumes    $14.37  23.20  $0,696 

Toilet  waters  9.36  29  .551 

COMPARATIVE    TABLE   OF   EQUAL  WEIGHTS    OF   PERFUMES 
AND  OF  TOILET  WATERS. 

100  lbs.  Value.  Bulk.         Freight. 

Perfumes    $61.90  4.3  cu.  ft.  $3.00 

Toilet  waters   ....   32.20  3.4  cu.  ft,  1.90 

Fourth — You  will  appreciate  that  this  very  marked 
difference  in  freight,  because  of  this  classification  of  per- 
fumes as  distinct  from  toilet  waters,  works  a  serious  in- 
justice and  inconvenience  to  your  petitioners.  Our  ship- 
ments are  not  of  perfumes  exclusively  nor  of  toilet 
waters,  but  are  of  both,  and  yet,  if  a  sale  contains  but  a 
small  item  of  perfume  proper,  the  entire  shipment  must 
stand  the  excessive  rate  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  placed 
upon  perfumes  or  else  several  items  of  the  one  sale  must 
be  packed  and  classified  separately.  This  necessarily  in- 
terferes with  shipments  in  large  lots;  it  makes  freight 
an  item  of  varying  expense  with  us ;  the  increased  labor 
in  billing  and  handling  wastes  time  for  shipper  and  car- 
rier and  increases  responsibility  for  the  latter;  and  gen- 
erally, this  present  unwarranted  classification  of  per- 
fumes interferes  with  the  free  use  of  your  transportation 
facilities  that  we  desire  and  which  we  believe  you  wish 
to  furnish. 

Fifth — The  juctice  of  our  claims  is  recognized  by 
other  classification  committees  as  under  schedules  of 
both  th  Official  Classification  Committee  and  of  the  Wes- 
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tern  Classification  Committee  perfumes  and  toilet  waters 
are  carried  at  a  similar  rate. 

Sixth — A  modification  of  your  classification  rates  that 
will  place  perfumes,  Florida  waters  and  toilet  waters 
under  one  classification,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar and  ninety  cents  ($1.90)  per  hundred  pounds  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  would  rectify  the  matter  complained 
of  and  give  your  petitioners  the  relief  desired. 

Seventh — We  submit,  that  inasmuch  as  your  petition- 
ers are  uniformly  shippers  of  both  these  commodities, 
and  the  present  classification  hampers  the  free  use  of  the 
transportation  facilities  extended  by  you  and  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  uniform  classification  given  elsewhere; 
and  because  the  goods  themselves  are  packed  and  shipped 
alike  and  are  in  general  identical  commodities  from  the 
carriers'  point  of  view,  our  request  for  a  -uniform  class- 
ification upon  these  commodities  is  reasonable  and 
should,  in  justice,  be  granted  by  your  Committee.  Yours 
very  truly, 

(Signature) 


T5he  Enfleurage  Process. 

The  enfieurage  process  of  extracting  perfumes  was 
recently  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  carefully  con- 
sidered decision  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  the 
general  application  of  which  may  be  summarized  as,  that 
while  the  products  of  the  volatile  solvent  process  for  the 
extraction  of  odors  from  flowers  are  free  of  duty  as  "en- 
fieurage grease,"  the  latter  term  does  not  embrace  simi- 
lar products  derived  from  odor-bearing  bodies  other,  than 
flowers. 

The  special  case  in  point  was  occasioned  by  the  im- 
portation by  E.  H.  Burr,  at  New  York,  of  merchandise 
called  "concrete  iris  de  Florence  extra,"  derived  from 
orris  root,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  distillation.  The  Board 
decided  this  was  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as 
essential  oil  of  orris. 

OPINION  BY  THE  BOABD. 

In  weighing  testimony  the  Board  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing opinions: 

"There  is  much  of  conflict  in  the  evidence  belfore  us, 
not  only  as  to  how  the  article  represented  by  Exhibit  1 
was  produced,  but  also  as  to  what  is  the  significance  of 
the  term  "concrete  essence"  as  applied  to  it :  and  we  are 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  spec- 
ulation or,  to  speak  plainly,  guessing,  on  the  part  of  the 
witnesses,  as  to  the  particular  processes  of  which  the 
merchandise,  in  the  condition  imported,  was  the  result. 
It  is  therefort  fortunate,  we  think,  that  the  real  question 
involved  in  not  to  be  determined  by  the  processes, of 
production  or  the  significance  of  the  term  "concrete  es- 
sence' as  applied  in  France  to  flower  essences. 


"One  fact  appears  to  be  clear  regarding  the  enfleurage 
process,  viz.,  that  when  it  was  introduced  and  became 
known  as  a  medium  for  conveying  the  odor  of  flowers 
from  the  place  where  they  grow  to  the  place  where  the 
perfumery  is  made,  it  had  a  meaning  much  more  limited 
than  that  which  in  recent  years  it  has  been  sought  to 
extend  to  it.  The  term  'enfleurage'  is  defined  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary  as  'The  extraction  of  perfumes  by 
treating  flowers  with  odorless  fats,'  and  by  the  United 
States  Dispensatory  (18th  ed.)  as  follows: 

"This  term  is  applied  by  the  French  to  the  impregna- 
tion of  fixed  oils  and  fatty  matters  with  the  odor  of 
certain  sweet-scented  plants,  such  as  jasmine,  tuberose, 
and  mignonette,  the  oils  of  which  are  so  delicate  and 
fugitive  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion. The  process  consists  of  exposing  the  fatty  mat- 
terter  placed  in  lawers,  in  suitable  frames,  to  the  exhala- 
tion from  the  flowers,  which  are  absorbed,  and  give  their 
characteristic  odor  to  the  fat.  Another  plan  is  to  expose 
alternate  layers  of  the  flowers,  and  of  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  bland  fixed  oil,  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to 
express  the  oil  from  the  cotton.  The  French  some  times 
give  to  the  spiritous  solutions  made  by  extracting  the 
odors  from  fats  and  oils  with  alcohol  the  name  of  es- 
sences. 

A  FORMER  DECISION. 

"In  United  States  v.  Dodge  &  Olcott  the  court  defines 
the  object  of  the  enfleurage  process  to  be : 

To  carry  the  odor  of  flowers  from  the  place  where  they 
grow  to  the  place  where  the  perfume  is  made.  Among 
the  various  enfleurage  processes  is  one  whereby  the 
flowers  are  either  brought  in  contact  with,  or  close  prox- 
imity to,  some  fatty  or  greasy  matter,  such  as  animal 
fats,  vegetable  oils,  and  certain  preparations  of  petrol- 
eum,  including  vaseline.  The  fatty  substance  absorbs  the 
odor  from  the  flowers,  and  the  absorbent  or  solvent  may 
or  may  not  be  then  removed  by  heat,  leaving  the  body  of 
the  perfume.  This  product  is  not  then  a  completed  pro- 
duct in  the  sense  that  it  is  ready  to  be  used  by  the  ordi- 
nary consumer,  but  when  subjected  by  the  perfumer  to 
the  influence  of  alcohol  the  alcohol  leeches  out  the  per- 
fume. The  article  in  question  is  a  highly 'concentrated 
essence  or  extract,  produced  by  the  enfleurage  process,  in 
which  some  variety  of  petroleum  was  used  as  the  original 
solvent.  After  being  subjected  to  heat  a  mere  undefined 
vestige  of  the  petroleum  remains,  and  the  resultant  pro- 
duct is  described  at  the  wax  of  the  flower  or  a  concern 
trated  essence. 

"It  is  evident  that  since  the  enfleurage  process  was 
first  introduced  there  have  been  radical  changes  in  the 
methods  used  to  extract  the  flower  odor  and  convey  it  to 
the  manufacturer  of  perfumery,  and  at  least  some  of 
the  products  of  these  changed  methods  have  been  recog- 
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nized  by  the  court  in  the  Dodge  &  Olcott  ease  as  being 
enfieuraged  greases  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  'en- 
fieurage  grease'  as  used  in  said  paragraph  626.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  old  or  original  method  of  spreading  the 
fatty  substances  in  layers  and  placing  thereon  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  the  method 
of  extraction  by  the  volatile  solvent  process  is  the  one 
more  generally  used,  and  the  advantage  of  the  latter 
over  the  former  is  stated  to  be  that  one  ounce  of  the  con- 
centrated product  by  the  new  process  equals  in  substance 
three  pounds  of  the  product  of  the  old  method.  As  an 
original  proposition,  in  view  of  the  evidence  before  us, 
we  might  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  the  concen- 
trated product  of  the  volatile  solvent  process  was  not 
the  enfleurage  grease  provided  for  in  paragraph  626,  but 
we  think  the  court  has  determined  in  favor  of  the  con- 
trary view.  One  fact  seems  to  us,  however,  not  to  be  open 
to  dispute,  viz.,  that  from  the  court's  own  expression 
and  authoritative  definitions,  the  enfleurage  process  is 
confined  to  the  extraction  of  the  odors  of  flowers,  and 
'enfleurage  grease'  denotes  a  vehicle  for  carrying  such 
odors  only. 

POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE. 

"The  merchandise  here  involved  is  decidedly  not  the 
concentrated  essence  of  a  flower,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  the  process  by  which  it  was  produced.  It  is 
the  extracted  odor  of  the  root  of  the  orris  plant,  and  to 
this  extent  at  least  there  is  no  disagreement.  It  was 
the  evident  purpose  of  importer's  counsel  to  show  that 
concrete  essences  had  been  produced  'from  other  odor- 
bearing  vegetable  bodies  than  flowers,'  and  in  this  we 
think  he  was  successful,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
that  fact  alone  that  essences  so  produced  are  enfleurage 
grease.  The  most  that  may  be  said  in  this  respect  is 
that  odors  other  than  the  odors  of  flowers  are  extracted 
by  the  same  means  used  in  the  extraction  of  flower  odors. 

"Another  marked  distinction  between  enfleurage 
grease  and  the  merchandise  in  question  which,  we  think, 
is  established  by  the  record,  is  that  the  former,  when 
mixed  with  alcohol,  is  only  partially  soluble,  there  re- 
maining a  residue  of  the  wax  of  the  flower,  while  the 
latter  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

"The  appraiser,  in  his  special  report  accompanying 
the  protest,  states  the  merchandise  to  be  oil  of  orris,  'ob- 
tained, from  orris  root  by  steam  distillation,  or  by  ex- 
tracting the  root  with  ether,  and  steam  distilling  the 
residue  left  on  evaporation,  neither  process  being  that  of 
enfleurage."  This. report  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  the  witness,  Moore,  the  government's  chief  chemist 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  his  testimony,  where  he 
states  that: 

"To  obtain  concrete  oil  of  orris  such  as  this  (referring 
to  Exhibit  1)  the  extraction  process  is  carried  out  the 


same  as  described  in  the  Dodge  &  Olcott  case,  but  sub- 
sequently the  product,  which  is  not  of  this  description, 
has  to  be  either  distilled  or  manipulated  possibly  in 
some  new  way  to  obtain  a  white  product.  The  first  pro- 
duct of  extraction  is  the  oleo-resin,  so  called,  of  orris, 
and  that  is  separated  into  a  product  of  this  kind  and  a 
resinous  residue. 

"The  said  report  of  the  appraiser  that  the  merchan- 
dise (oil  of  orris)  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  distilla- 
tion, thus  supported,  has  not  been  overcome  by  the  evi- 
dence submitted  on  behalf  of  the  protestant,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  controlling. 

"Upon  the  record  before  us. we  find  (1)  that  the  mer- 
chandise in  question  is  not  enfleurage  grease,  and  (2) 
that  it  is  oil  of  orris,  an  essential  oil,  the  result  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  a  process  of  distillation. 

"We  therefore  hold  that  duty  was  properly  assessed 
and  overrule  the  protest,  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
collector." 


New  Oil. 


The  baobab  tree,  which  has  been  transplanted  from 
Africa  to  Asia  and  America.,  has  a  fruit  whose  pulp — 
"monkey  bread" — is  eaten  by  negroes,  and  seeds  that  are 
prized  by  natives  of  Madagascar  for  the  oil  that  is  ab- 
stracted by  crushing  and  boiling  in  water.  A  French 
chemist  has  been  investigating.  He  finds  that  the  round 
seeds  grow  to  a  diameter  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
that  their  kernels  contain  53  per  cent!  of  oil,  with  much 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  that  the  Madagascar  oil  is  a 
whitish  solid  which  begins  to  melt  at  about  25  degrees 
Centigrade.  The  odor  recalls  Tunisian  olive  oil.  The 
oil  does  not  become  rancid,  and  is  suggested  as  a  valuable 
product  in  place  of  cocoanut  oil  and  in  fine  soap  and 
unguents. 


A  Reminiscent  Launderer. 

"Jay  Arpee,"  dating  his  letter  from  New  York  City, 
writes  to  the  National  Laundry  Journal : 

In  the  latter  '70s  I  was  working  in  a  hand  laundry  in 
a  thriving  western  city.  There  were  but  few  steam  laun- 
dries then  and  not  one  within  five  hundred  miles  that  I 
knew  of.  Laundry  supply  dealers  were  unknown  to  me. 
Soap  and  starch  were  bought  at  the  grocers  and  later  at 
the  wholesale  houses,  being  put  up  in  bars  and  small 
packages  respectively,  in  boxes  of  about  forty  pounds. 

The  question  of  soap  became  an  important  one.  That 
which  we  had  been  using  was  put  up  for  family  use, 
expensive,  resinous  and  had  a  tendency  to  yellow  the 
goods.  We  soon  began  to  think  of  using  a  soft  soap. 
Practical  soapmakers  were  scarce  in  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  4 
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We  finally  found  one,  an  old  German,  who  lived  at 
the  outskirts  of  town,  who  made  a  species  of  soft  soap. 
which  lie  sold  to  hotels  and  other  places  for  dishwash- 
ing, scrubbing  floors,  etc.,  taking  waste  kitchen  grease 
in  part  pay  wherever  they  had  any. 

His  soap  was  a  more  effective- dirt  eradicator  and  an 
improvement  in  a  general  way.  but  far  from  good,  how- 
ever, we  soon  began  to  use  it  in  quantities  that  surprised 
him  and  I  fear  the  demand  was  greater  than  his  supply 
of  soap  stock  or  his  facilities  could  fairly  supply,  at  any 
rate  he  soon  fell  by  the  way  in  the  temptation  not  un- 
known to  present  day  soapmakers.  and  in  order  to  supply 
the  quantity  demanded,  or  for  some  other  reason,  reduced 
the  quality,  which  reduction  finally  reached  such  an 
extent  that  we  began  to  consider  making  our  own  soap. 

Successfully  making  a  good  soap,  particularly  a  soft 
soap,  seemed  to  be  as  yet  either  an  undiscovered  or  a 
lost  art.  Our  search  for  information  was  an  extended 
one.  We  had  no  laundry  journal  then.  We  finally 
learned  that  there  were  some  valuable  books  on  soap- 
making  to  be  had,  but  to  get  them  or  even  learn  defin- 
itely what  books  they  were  was  indeed  another  nine 
miles.  After  considerable  correspondence  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  were  two  reliable  publications  on  the 
subject,  one  of  which  was  listed  at  thirteen  dollars  and 
one  at  about  twice  that  amount,  but  our  informer  was 
not  able  to  say  that  he  could  procure  either  of  them, 
but  would  try  to  do  so  if  we  would  state  which  one  we 
desired  or  whether  both  were  wished,  and  forward  the 
price.  We  sent  for  one  of  them,  hut  I  forget  now  which 
one. 

Now  the  point  of  this  recital,  and  one  of  the  points 
illustrating  the  advantages  and  value  referred  to  in  my 
opening  paragraphs,  is  this : 

The  present  day  launderer  has  not  only  a  valuable 
trade  journal  to  look  to  for  information  on  current 
events,  but  he  gets  it  for  a  nominal  figure,  and  with  it 
gets  free  a  book  that  contains  more  information  which  is 
of  practical  value,  than  we  were  able  to  get  in  those  days 
even  after  spending  months  of  search  and  many  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  recite  our  experience  in  breaking  into 
the  bleach  mystery  in  those  days,  as  well  as  experience 
along  other  lines,  but  I  have  consumed  too  much  time 
already  'on  soap,  and  I  fear  you  will  feel  that  I  am  con- 
suming too  much  of  your  valuable  space. 


It  is  reported  that  a  factor}-  has  been  established  in 
Honduras  for  making  soap  and  candles  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  eountrv. 


There  is  a  big  demand  in  the  market  for  the  soap  from 
the  Goshen  plant. 


"Palm  Oil." 

The  following  amusing  skit  on  the  subject  of  "Palm 
nil"'  was  read  at  a  recent  gathering  of  students  of  an 
oil  and  color  class :  In  speaking  of  palm  oil  one  must 
always  hear  in  mind" that  there  are  two  distinct  articles 
known  by  this  name — there  is  the  oil  which  is  expressed 
from  the  palm,  and  the  oil  which  is  suppressed  in  the 
palm — it  is  this  latter  to  which  I  desire  more  particu- 
larly to  direct  your  attention;  there  is  no  oil  so  widely 
distributed,  so  extensively  used,  so  much  discussed,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  little  understood.  The  oleo-resin 
from  which  this  palm  oil  is  derived  is  indigenous  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe  and  in  widely  separated  areas, 
of  which,  however,  the  most  important  are  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Tipperary,  and  the  Christmas  Islands.  As  the 
method  of  production  varies  somewhat  in  each  of  these 
typical  localities  I  will  deal  with  each  of  them  sep- 
arately. In  the  Isle  of  Man  it  occurs  mostly  in  the  form 
of  disc-shaped  nodules,  generally  found  in  pockets,  asso- 
ciated very  often  with  a  gangue  of  extraneous  materials 
of  most  curiously  diverse  character,  such  as  fragments  of 
tobacco,  steel  and  iron  in  different  forms,  particles  of 
matter  of  organic  origin,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a 
curious  and  peculiar  substance  known  as  pride:  the 
palm  oil  is  extracted  from  these  products  generally  by 
simple  expression,  but  in  obstinate  eases  gentle  squeez- 
ing, technically  known  as  "bleeding,"  will  produce  the 
desired  result.  The  crude  oil  having  been  thus  obtained 
it  then  undergoes  a  refining  process,  which  consists  in 
melting  it,  and  for  this  purpose  there  exist  on  the  island 
numerous  elaborate  and  well  equipped  factories,  where 
all  the  appplianees  are  to  be  found  for  converting  the 
oil  into  the  liquid  state — a  curious  custom  prevails  in 
the  island,  I  might  mention,  for  these  factories  to  be 
known  by  all  manner  of  fancy  names — such  as  "Pig 
and  Whistle,"  "Blue  Lion,"  etc.  In  Tipperary  the  oil 
is  generally  found  ready  for  use,  although  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  occurs  concealed  under  plate-like  formations  of 
a  semi-vitrified  character,  which  occur  in  profusion  on 
the  numerous  table  lands  which  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  these  localities. 

In  the  Christmas  Islands  the  palm  resin  is  found  in 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  and  at  a  certain  period 
of  the.year  the  natives  go  around  with  boxes  into  which 
they  collect  the  oil,  which  is  subsequently  refined  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  described  above.  Having  been 
obtained  and  refined  in  these  or  other  localities  the  pure 
palm  oil  comes  into  the  market  in  several  grades,  gen- 
erally quoted  under  the  following  marks: 

D  or  Brown.     A  low  grade,  common  quality. 

S  or  White.    A  medium  quality,  bright  and  milled. 

L  or  Yellow.     Fine  quality. 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  an  extra  special  quality 
marked  "Paper,"  but  this  is  rather  rare,  and  is  much 
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sought  after;  this  variety  is  rather  unstable,  and  unless 
carefully  handled  readily  decomposes  into  the  lower 
grades. 

As  regards  the  uses  of  palm  oil  I  have  stated  above 
that  they  are  numerous  and  varied — it  is  a  dominant 
factor  of  government  contracts,  shady  transactions,  and 
hotel  accommodation/and  I  am  told  that  railway  porters 
and  restaurant  waiters  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  palm 
oil,  which  is  generally  D  grade,  mostly  of  Tipperary 
origin — sometimes  when  the  supply  is  deficient  they 
employ  a  substitute  known  as  "big  D." 

Palm  oil  is  also  largely  used  for  engineering  purposes 
as  a  lubricant,  to  oil  the  wheels  of  business,  as  its  vis- 
cosity is  very  low,  its  use  therefore  preventing  friction 
and  lowering  the  heating  effect  of  transaction.  Then, 
again,  in  the  oil  and  color  trades  we  find  palm  oil  in 
great  demand  to  add  to  linseed  oil  to  neutralize  the  pre- 
judicial effect  of  the  accidental  presence  of  mineral  or 
resin  oil  therein.  Similarly  it  is  largely  used  for  helping 
to  clear  off  parcels  of  color,  etc.,  not  quite  up  to  mark, 
and  as  a  deferent  to  litigation.  As  to  the  real  practical 
value  of  palm  oil  in  these  various  directions,  however, 
this  is  a  much  debated  point — there  are  many  who  con- 
tend that,  notwithstanding  its  prominent  position  and 
widespread  consumption,  palm  oil  is  just  a  virulent 
poison  wherever  found,  and  as  teetotallers  shun  alcohol, 
so  these  enthusiasts  would  banish  palm  oil  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  controversial  subject  which 
it  will  ill  become  one  to  enter  into  on  a  festive  occasion 
such  as  the  present,  but  I  must  confess  that  for  my  part 
I  consider  we  would  do  without  palm  oil  a  deal  better 
than  we  could  do  without  a  great  many  things. 


Beware  of  Caching  Checks. 

Chemists  very  often  oblige  customers  by  cashing 
checks,  and  particularly  are  they  willing  to  do  so  when 
the  check  is  issued  by  some  well-known  local  firm,  whose 
checks  are  certain  to  be  honored  on  presentation  through 
a  bank  in  the  usual  way.  The  danger  of  being  thus 
obliging  has  been  made  very  obvious  by  a  recent  decision 
in  the  High  Court  in  which  a  tradesman  has  been  ordered 
to  pay  to  a  firm  the  full  amount  of  a  number  of  checks 
which  he  from  time  to  time  had  cashed  for  one  of  the 
firm's  employes.  It  seems  that  the  employe  in  question 
was  a  clerk  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  firm's  ac- 
counts for  payment  and  to  make  out  cheeks  for  signature 
by  the  partners  of  the  firm.  He. abstracted  some  of  these 
checks,  instead  of  posting  them  on  to  the  persons  in 
■whose  favor  they  had  been  made  out,  and  got  a  local 
tradesman  with  whom  he  did  business  to  cash  them;  it 
transpired  also  that  there  was  no  money  owing  to  the 
various  payees  of  these  checks  by  his  firm.  The  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  1882,  in  section  7,  provides  for  cases  of 


this  kind  in  which  the  payees  are  fictitious  persons ;  and 
the  King's  Bench  has  decided  that  in  this  particular  case 
the  names  so  filled  in  were  not  names  of  fictitious  per- 
sons. The  clerk  had,  of  course,  forged  the  endorsements 
before  handing  the  checks  to  the  tradesman;  and  the 
latter  acted  quite  innocently — simply  paying  the  checks 
into  his  banking  account  in  the  usual  way.  By  the 
judgment  of  the  court  the  tradesman  thus  becomes  the 
loser  of  the  money ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
tradesman  being  thus  victimized  by  a  clever  forger  who 
has  access  to  his  firm's  check  book  The  only  safe  plan 
to  adopt  in  such  a  case  is  to  enquire  from  the  firm  itself 
as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the.  clerk  who  wishes  to  cash  the 
checks;  or  else,  to  decline  to  handle  them  at  all. — -Brit. 
and  Colonial  Druggist. 


15he  United  States  Trade-Mark  Law. 

Much  misapprehension  as  to  the  scope  of  this  enact- 
ment, particularly  as  to  its  effect  upon  rights  already 
acquired  by  registration  under  the  old  law,  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  flood  of  circulars  issued  by  attorneys 
soliciting  the  business  of  registering  marks.  Some  of 
these  circulars  are  calculated  to  fill  with  alarm  the 
minds  of  owners  of  registered  trademarks  and  to  cause 
a  stampede  for  re-registration  under  the  new  law.  We 
pointed  out  in  our  February  issue  that  the  new  law  was 
drawn  to  avoid  any  prejudice  to  existing  rights.  Many 
inquiries  have  since  come  to  us,  however,  from  those 
whose  apprehensions  have  been  aroused  by  these  circu- 
lars, and  who  are  led  to  believe  that  existing  registra- 
tions are  nullified  by  the  repeal  of  the  old  law  and  that 
their  applications  for  re-registration  under  the  new  law 
should  be  filed  with  all  possible  haste. 

Begistration  under  the  new  law  either  of  marks  al- 
ready registered  or  of  marks  not  heretofore  registered, 
though  highly  desirable,  is  not  in  any  sense  compulsory. 
The  common  law  right  of  property  in  a  trademark, 
gained  by  priority  of  use,  is  expressly  preserved  and 
may  be  enforced  at  law  and  in  equity  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  law  had  not  been 
passed.  Moreover,  as  to  marks  already  registered  under 
the  old  law,  it  is  provided  that  the  certificates  shall  re- 
main in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they  were  issued, 
thereby  preserving  such  limited  rights  and  advantages 
as  are  evidenced  by  those  certificates.  Marks  already 
registered  may,  however,  be  re-registered  under  the  new 
law,  and  thus  secure  the  greater  measure  of  protection 
which  it  affords. 

The  wisdom  of  securing  this  protection  is  shown  by  a 
consideration  of  the  many  and  important  advantages  of 
the  recent  act. 

As  to  marks  already  registered,  the  conspicuous  ad- 
vantages are  four  in  number : 
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First. — It  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  of 
actions  against  infringers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Under  the  old  act,  these  courts  have  jurisdiction 
only  when  the  infringing  mark  is  used  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Second. — In  any  action  for  the  infringement  of  a 
registered  trademark  where  the  plaintiff  prevails,  he 
may  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  recover  damages  in 
three  times  the  amount  of  damages  actually  found  to 
have  been  sustained. 

Third. — An  injunction  obtained  in  a  suit  before  the 
federal  courts  may  be  served  and  enforced  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  instead  of  only  within  the  circuit 
where  it  was  issued  as  formerly. 

Fourth.- — Infringing  labels  or  wrappers  bearing  marks 
found  to  infringe  may  be  ordered  delivered  up  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Fifth. — Eegistrations  under  the  new  law  may  be  made 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  the  mark  is  actually  used. 
Formerly  registration  has  been  so  restricted  by  the  re- 
quirement that  the  "essential  feature"  be  specified,  that 
registration  has  seldom  been  obtainable  in  other  than 
a  mutilated  form,  from  which  the  mark  is  actually  used 
was  often  unrecognizable.  By  re-registration,  the  mark 
may  be  put  upon  the  register  in  the  form  used,  so  that 
the  examination  which  the  Patent  Office  makes  as  a 
preliminary  to  subsequent  registrations  will  more  ac- 
curately guard  the  registered  mark  against  the  registra- 
tion of  infringements. 

Furthermore,  registration  in  most  foreign  countries  is 
obtainable  by  an  American  citizen  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  granted  him  at  home.  Under  the  old  law, 
the  only  registration  he  could  obtain  was  in  a  form 
which  often  afforded  him  little  or  no  protection  when 
registered  abroad.  It  may  be  important  in  many  cases 
to  re-register  marks  in  the  United  States,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  actually  used  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
istering them  abroad  in  the  same  form.  The  desirability 
of  so  doing  can  be  determined  only  by  the  facts  of  each 
case. 

The  advantages  above  enumerated  apply  equally,  of 
course,  to  marks  that  have  never  been  registered  in  the 
Patent  Office.  But  there  are  additional  reasons  why 
these  latter  marks  should  now  be  placed  upon  the  reg- 
ister. Marks  used  in  interstate  commerce  are  registrable 
under  the  law,  instead  of  marks  used  only  in  foreign 
commerce,  as  formerly.  Moreover,  any  mark  that  has 
been  in  actual  and  exclusive  use  as  a  trademark  for  ten 
years  past  may  be  registered  although  not  within  the 
common  law  definition  of  a  trademark.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  law  to  any 
mark  which  by  long  continued  and  exclusive  use  has 
acquired  a  distinctive  character  as  a  designation  of  the 


goods  of  a  particular  maker,  whether  that  mark  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  was  a  good  trademark  or  not. 

The  following  additional  considerations  are  applicable 
to  marks  not  before  registered : 

The  broader  scope  of  the  law  and  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  registration  will  vastly  increase  the  number  of 
those  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  law.  It  is  probable 
that  the  register  will  in  no  long  time  be  made  an  ap- 
proximately complete  record  of  trademarks  in  use  in 
the  United  States.  He  who  neglects  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  register  his  own  mark,  may  find  it  regis- 
tered by  another  who  will  thereby  obtain  the  record  title. 
The  aggrieved  party  must  then  resort  to  an  expensive 
and  tedious  proceeding  if  he  would  have  the  offending 
mark  removed  from  the  register,  or  would  overcome  the 
presumption  of  title  in  another  which  arises  from  the 
registration. 

Finally,  the  deterrent  effect  of  registration  in  forestall- 
ing infringements  is  unquestionably  great.  A  trademark 
that  is  so  clearly  yours  that  no  one  will  venture  to  im- 
itate it,  is  worth  a  dozen  to  which  you  can  prove  title 
only  in  suits  for  their  infringement, — Trade-Mark  Bul- 
letin. 


Pla.y  Ba.ll! 

The  druggist  gave  certain  unmistakable  signs  of  im- 
patience, and  the  C.  P.  smiled  in  anticipation.  To  one 
with  a  sense  of  humor  a  man  is  never  so  funny  as  when 
he  allows  his  irritability  to  show. 

■"Well?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman,  "Spring  fever?" 

The  druggist  let  off  some  of  the  pressure  in  a  vicious 
kick  at  the  cat,  but  that  watchful  animal  escaped  easily. 
"Spring  fever,"  growled  the  man  of  drugs.  "Yes,  I 
dare  say  it  is  something  like  that.  I  can't  get  the  boys 
to  pay  attention  to  a  blessed  thing.  All  I  hear  is,  'died 
on  third,'  'two  bagger,'  'drops,'  'ins,'  'pop-up-flies,'  and 
things  like  that.  Jimmy  walks  around  in  a  half  dazed 
sort  of  way — instead  of  washing  the  glass  he  will  look 
through  the  window  at  the  sky  and  make  passes  at  im- 
aginary balls  in  the  air.  The  clerk  is  calling  up  some 
other  daffy  idiot  like  himself  every  few  minutes  trying 
to  get  up  a  drug  clerks'  team,  and  my  paper,  which  I 
used  to  find  turned  to  the  war  news,  is  now  always  open 
at  the  sporting  page." 

"And  you  find  yourself  out  of  sympathy  with  that 
sort  of  thing?"  asked  the  sage. 

"Out  of  sympathy,  Rather  !"  replied  his  friend,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  conceal  his  disgust,  "I  have  more  im- 
portant matters  to  think  about." 

"I  feel  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  C.  P.  "Better  consult 
a  specialist." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You're  in  a  bad  way,"  replied  the  sage.  "I  suppose 
if  you  were  to  pass  a  vacant  lot  containing  about  forty 
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small  boys,  four  bricks,  a  pump-handle  and  a  ball,  the 
heavy  affairs  of  this  world  would  intrude  themselves 
between  your  eye  and  that  ball." 

The  druggist  did  not  reply. 

"You  wouldn't  go  to  the  circus,  even  if  your  youngest 
were  to  talk  about  it  ever)"'  day  and  show  you  all  the  ads 
in  the  paper  for  a  month?"  continued  the  sage.  "And 
you  wouldn't  go  out  of  your  way  a  block  to  see  a  par- 
ade?" 

"I  can't  see  what  you're  driving  at,"  replied  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  store.  "But  on  general  principles,  of 
course  not.    I  have  outgrown  childish  things,  I  hope." 

The  old  gentleman  nodded.  "Those  are  the  symp- 
toms," he  said.  "I  have  observed  them  again  and  again. 
Had  a  touch  of  the  same  thing  once  myself,  but  I  got 
over  it." 

"Over  what?" 

"That  tired  feeling  about  evervthing  that  interests  the 
young.  My  boy,  fight  it !  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  are 
approaching  the  chloroform  age.  If  you  allow  that 
disease  to  go  on  unchecked,  your  interest  in  the  tilings 
of  this  world  will  gradually  disappear  until  you  have 
nothing  left  but  an  old  arm  chair  and  a  pipe." 

"I'm  interested  in  making  a  living." 

"And  nothing  else?  In  that  case,  you  might  as  well 
quit  at  once.     It  isn't  worth  while." 

'Look  here !  This  life  isn't  made  for  fun,"  observed 
the  druggist. 

"The  pursuit  of  happiness,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  corrected  the  old  gentleman, 
'and  happiness  is  mighty  scarce  at  that.  Fun  is  only 
one  variety,  and  being  so  few  you  can't  afford  to  waste 
many.  Better  enjoy  the  kind  that  comes  your  way.  Be- 
sides, some  enjoyment  is  necessary  to  keep  you  in  trim 
for  the  scramble." 

"Oh,  well !'  said  the  druggist,  "I  have  enjoyment  of 
my  own  kind.    Bowling,  for  instance — " 

"All  right!  Then  don't  despise  the  kind  that  the 
youngsters  pursue.  Do  you  want  a  prescription  for  that 
ancient,  blase,  tired  feeling  of  yours?"- 

The  drug  man  offered  no  defense. 

"Borrow  two  small  boys  and  take  them  to  the  circus," 
said  the  sage. — Pharm.  Era. 


Heat  Values  of  Elements  of  Coal. 

The  British  thermal  unit  is  the  one  generally  used  by 
engineers  for  expressing  the  heating  values  of  fuel,  while 
the  caloric  is. used  in  most  scientific  calculations.  The 
value  of  coal  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  number  of 
pounds  of  water  a  pound  of  it  will  evaporate.  Since 
it  takes  965.7  B.  T.  U.  to  evaporate  one  pound  of  water 
at  212  degrees  F.  to  find  the  theoretical  evaporation  of 


the  coal  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  divide  its  total 
pounds  of  water  which  the  coal  will  evaporate. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  horse-power  developed  by  a  boiler, 
34.5  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  from  a  feed 
water  temperature  of  212  degrees  F.  into  dry  steam  of 
the  same  temperature.  This  will,  of  course,  be  equiv- 
alent to  34.5+965.7,  or  33,317  B.  T.  U.  per  hour.  The 
quantitv.  of  coal  theoretically  necessary  to  develop  a 
horse-power  hour  may  therefore  be  found  by  this  simple 
proportion,  thus :  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  :  33,317  : :  1  : 
quantity  necessary  to  produce  one  horse-power  hour. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  the  heating  value 
of  coal  now  generally  in  use,  and  a,  third,  has  recently 
been  proposed.  They  are :  First,  direct  determination 
by  ascertaining  the  rise  of  temperature  product  in  a 
known  weight  of  water  by  the  combustion  of  a  known 
weight  of  coal.  Second,  calculation  from  the  results  of 
an  elementary  analysis  which  gives  us  the  percentage  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  coal.  Third,  calcu- 
lation from  the  percentage  of  moisture,  ash  and  sulphur 
found  by  proximate  analysis.  Of  these  three  methods 
the  first  is  of  greatest  accuracy,  but  requires  an  appara- 
tus known  as  a  coal  calorimeter,  of  which  several  are  in 
the  market. 

The  calculation  of  the  heating  value  of  coal  from  its 
ultimate  analysis  is  simple  and  gives  fairly  accurate  re- 
sults. The  analysis  is,  however,  long  and  tedious  and 
requires  much  apparatus.  If  this  has  to  be  bought,  it 
will  pay  better  in  the  long  run  to  get  a  good  calorimeter 
and  determine  the  heating  values  of  coal  by  direct  com- 
bustion. The  calculation  of  the  heating  value  from  an 
ultimate  analysis  is  simple  and  is  based  on  the  heat  units 
produced  by  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen  and  sulphur, 
on  being  completely  burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  water  and 
sulphur  dioxide  respectively. 

The  following  are  the  heat  values  of  the  elements  men- 
tioned: 1  pound  carbon  equivalent  to  145.40  B.  T.  TJ. ; 
1  pound  hydrogen,  62.030 ;  1  pound  sulphur,  4.050. 
Since  oxygen  combines  with  one-eighth  its  weight  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  percentage 
of  hydrogen  found  one-eighth  of  the  oxygen  found,  since 
this  hydrogen  is  already  combined  with  the  oxygen  and 
hence  produces  no  heat. 


Getting  A  Job. 

In  common  with  other  business  men  we  occasionally 
resort  to  the  want  columns  of  the  papers  when  in  need 
of  help.  Then  begins  an  experience  which  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  is  shared,  in  some  particulars,  at  least, 
by  others  who  take  this  step.  It  is  partly  with  the  hope 
of  benefitting  those  who  advertise  for  help  that  we  bring 
up  the  subject  just  here,  but  more  with  a  view  to  helping 
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the  fellows  who  answer  the  advertisements,  as  these,  not- 
withstanding our  bitter  experience  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  still  are  the  ones  who  have  our  sympathy. 

In  the  first  place,  want  advertisements  are  paid  for 
by  the  word,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
advertiser  in  preparing  his  copy  wastes  words  and  in- 
creases his  expense  by  putting  in  a  lot  of  meaningless 
phrases.  In  other  words,  when  he  says,  for  instance, 
"state  age,  experience  and  salary,  expected/'  he  does 
so  because  he  desires  that  information  to  assist  him 
in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

To  take. up  the  last  specification  first:  It  may  be  that 
the  vacant  position  will  not  pay  over  ten  dollars  a  week, 
so  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  all  around  for  a  forty-dol- 
lar-a-week  man  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  or  secure 
an  interview  regarding  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
who  has  never  been  able  to  earn  over  ten  dollars  a  week 
would  hardly  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  forty- 
dollar  position. 

'•'Then  why  does  not  the  advertiser  specify,"  some 
may  ask.  When  one  reason  is  sufficient  others  are  not 
necessary,  and  we  can  give  one  good  one  and  some  others 
too.  If  an  employer  wants  a  forty-dollar  man  and  says 
so  in  his  advertisement,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
ten-dollar  man  from  gaily  offering  his  services  and  indi- 
cating his  willingness  to  accept,  along  with  the  burden 
of  the  work,  the  further  one  of  undertaking  to  dispose  of 
the  salary.  But  if  no  figure  is  mentioned  in  the  notice, 
the  low-priced  men  will  indicate  what  they  are  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  securing  favorable  consideration  and  by 
so  doing  will  relieve  the  employer  of  the  laborious  and 
time-consuming  process  of  sifting  them  from  the  ranks 
of  the  "possibles."  Then,  too,  many  positions  are  so 
elastic  that  they  may  be  made  to  fit  a  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five-dollar  man,  it  depending  upon  the  man  him- 
self how  much  he  will  be  able  to  earn  in  them;  or  it  may 
be  the  advertiser  has  several  positions  at  various  prices 
to  be  filled. 

The  seeker  after  work  considers  himself  between  two 
horns.  If  he  says  he  expects  a  certain  good  salary  he 
may  fail  on  one  of  them  and  fail  to  get  the  place,  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  secure  at  less  than  the  figure  he 
names ;  or  he  may  offer  his  services  for  really  less  than 
the  employer  expects  to  pay,  and  thus  secure  the  job  and 
lose  two  to  five  dollars  each  week  he  fills  it.  A  good  way 
for  him  to  avoid  the  dilemma  is  to  write  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  earning  from  so  much  to  so  much,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  the  time  required  etc. 

The  question  of  experience  is  a  most  important  one, 
and  one  which  most  people  who  have  any  and  apply  for 
positions  are  not  averse  to  answering.  Indeed,  the  ap- 
plicant should  guard  against  prolixity  here,  just  as 
much  as  against  too  great  reticence  concerning  other 


matters.  Now  and  then  some  particularly  "breezy" 
fellow  will  dash  off  a  brief  and  cock-sure  kind  of  note 
in  which  he  disdains  to  give  any  further  particulars  than 
merely  to  say  that  he  is  the  man  for  the  place,  and  asks 
for  an  interview.  That  style  may  suit  some  employers, 
but  just  what  kind  we  can  not  think  now. 

A  straightforward,  dignified  sityle  of  letter,  long 
enough  to  give  necessary  details,  but  no  longer,  is  the 
kind  to  write.  If  the  applicant  has  spent  all  his  busi- 
ness life  with  a  concern  which  has  cramped  him  so  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  acquire  the  growth  he  desires,  he 
should  so  state.  If  he  has  had  a  varied  experience,  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  him  to  give  the  names  of 
the  principal  firms  for  whom  he  has  worked,  the  nature 
of  his  duties  and  the  length  of  service  with  each,  and 
reasons  for  making  the  changes — provided,  always,  that 
he  was  not  incontinently  "fired"  for  gross  incompetence 
or  worse,  in  which  case  we  would  not  advise  him  to  go 
into  minutia?,  and  such  advice  would  be  in  vain  if  given. 

Age — and  since  the  newspapers  have  so  widely  mis- 
quoted and  enlarged  upon  what  Dr.  Osier  said,  this  is 
a  tenderer  subject  than  ever  with  many — is  next  to  be 
considered.  Some  positions  are  best  filled  by  men  of 
mature  mind  and  settled  habits,  and  again  may  be  a 
young  fellow  to  grow  up  in  the  business  and  adapt  him- 
self to  its  requirements  by  "first  intention,"  so  to  speak, 
is  the  only  kind  of  applicant  that  would  be  considered. 
A  man  in  search  of  work,  no  matter  his  age,  will  say — 
and  honestly  believe — that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  his  employer  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  that  a  man  grown  gray  in  the  performance 
of  a  certain  kind  of  duty  knows  better  how  that  duty 
is  to  be  performed  than  some  young  upstart  (as  he  him- 
self would  be  likely  to  call  a  youth  of  twenty-odd  or 
thirty  summers),  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  a  few 
men,  like  plaster,  get  "awfully  sot."  So  long  as  old 
plaster  is  set  at  the  right  place  and  in  the  right  shape, 
it  is  better  than  new,  but  when  its  application  to  a  new 
wall,  or  its  readjustment  is  required,  all  must  recognize 
its  limitations.  Of  course  this  comparison  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  older  men  (we  are  a  little  gray  ourselves), 
but  the  idea  is  there.  A  man  who  has  learned  to  do  a 
thing  in  a  certain  way  and  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
that  way  is  the  best,  in  fact  the  only  correct  one,  will  not 
readily  fall  into  the  new  methods  of  a  younger  man 
with  whom  he  may  secure  a  clerkship.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  chances  are  he  may  try  to  reverse  the  wheels 
of  time  and  of  progress  and  to  make  the  younger  man 
see  things  from  his  standpoint.  And  even  if  that  stand- 
point is  the  correct  one,  that  fact  makes  matters  no  bet- 
ter for  either  party  concerned — unless  the  employer  is 
willing  to  learn.    The  younger  man,  having  due  respect 
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for  age,  hates  to  "call  down"  his  employe  in  the  same 
way  that  he  would  one  younger  than  himself,  conse- 
quently he  lets  the  older  one  go  at  the  first  opportunity 
and  avoids  getting  one  like  him.  No  doubt  the  old  men 
who  read  this  will  say  this  is  an  extreme  view.  Granted. 
There  are  many  positions,  as  already  stated,  in  which 
the  calmness  and  wisdom  which  we  usually  associate  with 
years,  are  desirable  if  not  essential,  and  if  all  the  men 
over  forty,  or  even  those  over  sixty,  were  suddenly  trans- 
ported it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  schedules  of  the 
world  would  take  on  a  startling  and  distressing  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  elevated  and  subway  trains  in  this 
city  during  the  recent  strike.  However,  we  are  now 
writing  neither  for  nor  in  defense  of  old  age,  or  oslerism, 
but  merefy  to  say  that  it  is  the  advertiser's  privilege  to 
be  his  own  judge  in  this  matter  after  all  the  facts  are 
before  him.  When  a  man  advertises  for  help  and  asks 
that  those  who  reply  state  their  age  he  does  so  because 
he  wants  to  know,  and  if  an  answer  does  not  comply 
with  the  request  his  letter  is  entitled  to  no  more  con- 
sideration than  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

On  general  principles  it  is  annoying  to  a  man  who 
has  advertised  for  help,  and  specified  what  the  applicants 
should  state  in  their  replies,  to  receive  answers  in  which 
his  specifications  are  ignored.  To  begin  by  annoying 
the  man  to  whom  one  goes  for  a  position  is  poor  policy, 
to  state  it  mildly. 

It  is  distressing  to  need  competent  and  trustworthy 
help  and  not  be  able  to  get  it,  but  notwithstanding  our 
own  experience  in  such  matters,  and  what  we  have  heard 
and  believe  of  the  experience  of  others,  our  sympathy, 
as  stated  in  the  beginning,  is  with  the  man  who  wants 
work  and  is  unable  to  find  it.  We  know  that  in  his 
anxiety  to  secure  remunerative  employment  he  will  over- 
step all  set  rules  if  he  happens  to  think  that  by  so  doing 
he  can  gain  a  foothold.  Still,  a  few  suggestions  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  said  may  not  be  out  of  place : 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  though  the 
concern  advertising  is  a  corporation — which  is  known 
to  have  no  soul — the  man  who  reads  the  letter  and  at- 
tends to  the  hiring  is  a  human  being,  with  human  feel- 
ings and  human  shortcomings. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  cock-sure  kind  of  letter-writer. 
Another  kind  is  the  too  humble.  Manliness  is  admired 
by  all,  being  a  very  different  thing  from  "freshness," 
and  undue  humility  indicates  lack  of  former  success. 

Do  not  write  on  a  postal  card ;  to  do  so  is  to  advertise 
that  you  are  a  "cheap"  man. 

If  you  have  a  position,  say  so,  and  state  whether  you 
are  determined  to  quit  it,  and,  if  so,  why.  Many  em- 
ployers do  not  like  to  take  a  man  out  of  an  assured 
place,  only  to  find  after  trial  that  his  unsuitableness 


for  the  one  they  have  compels  them  to  send  him  away 
without  any  position. 

Do  not  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply.  If  your  letter  makes 
the  right  kind  of  impression  it  will  be  answered.  What 
did  the  man  advertise  for,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  pick 
out  someone  for  his  work?  If  it  is  not  considered 
worth  an  answer,  the  stamp  will  not  secure  one. 

While  typewritten  correspondence  has  its  advantages, 
there  are  many  people  who  think  they  can  judge  charac- 
ter by  handwriting,  so  answers  to  advertisements  for 
help  should  be  written  by  hand.  Then,  too,  the  posi- 
tion may  be  one  in  which  handwriting,  per.  se,  would 
count  for  much. 

There  could  be  much  more  said  on  the  subject,  but 
perhaps  what  is  here  given  will  prove  as  valuable  as  if 
it  were  twice  as  much. — Druggist's  Circular. 


Earth-Nut  Oil. 


Earth-nut  oil  is  one  of  many  oils  which  have  a  large 
number  of  names — Arachis  Oil,  Oround-nut  Oil,  Pea- 
nut Oil  and  Earth-nut  Oil. 

The  earth-nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  creeping  plant  which 
is  now  grown  in  practically  all  tropical  countries.  Sen- 
egal and  Congo  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa;  the  more 
recent  East  African  Colonies;  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Carolina  district;  India,  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Bombay  and  Madras;  China,  Japan;  all  con- 
tribute to  the  enormous  supply  of  earth-nut  oil  which 
is  yearly  consumed. 

The  name  earth-nut  or  ground-nut  was  given  to  the 
seeds  of  Arachis  liypogoea  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
habit  of  ripening  under  ground.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong 
rounded  nut,  the  shell  being  pale  yellow  in  color  and 
rough  on  the  surface.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  "Monkey  Nut."  The  shell  is 
soft  and  easily  broken,  and  within  it  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
two  seeds  or  kernels  of  %  reddish-brown  color.  It  is 
from  these  seeds  that  the  oil  is  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  of  oil  manufacture  the  nuts  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Europe.  Marseilles  fac- 
tories prepare  a  considerable  part  of  the  oil.  In  some 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  economy  of  freight,  the  nuts 
are  shelled  before  being  dispatched,  but  when  sent  long 
distances  in  this  way,  the  kernels  are  apt  to  become  ran- 
cid. As  the  shells  make  up  over  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sent,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  a  consider- 
able saving  would  be  effected  by  forwarding  the  kernels 
alone,  were  there  no  disadvantages  to  neutralize  the  sav- 
ing. A  use  has  been  found  for  the  shells  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-pulp.  The  Concular  Reports  of  the 
United  States  furnish  the  following  description  of  the 
method  of  preparation  of  the  oil. 
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The  first  operation,  on  the  arrival  of  the  nuts  at  the 
factory,  is  the  winnowing  of  the  dirt  and  other  foreign 
matter.  When  this  has  been  thoroughly  removed  the 
nuts  are  conveyed  by  mechanical  means  to  a  machine 
which  breaks  and  removes  the  shells.  The  kernels,  freed 
from  their  outer  coating,  are  passed  through  cast-iron 
rolls,  where  they  are  ground  to  a  coarse  meal,  and  any 
stones  which  may  be  present  separated.  In  a  second  mill 
the  grinding  is  repeated,  the  meal  being  reduced  to  a 
much  finer  state.  It  is  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  the 
portion  retained  by  the  meshes  is  returned  to  the  mill  to 
be  re-ground  with  the  next  batch. 

The  meal  is  placed  in  horse-hair  cloths  and  pressed, 
without  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  then  returned  to 
the  mill  and  re-ground,  after  which  it  is  pressed  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  C.  A  third  pressure  is  sometimes 
applied.  From  the  first  pressure  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  oil  is  obtained,  from  30-40  per  cent.  The 
second  and  third  pressings  yield  about  4  per  cent,  and 
2i  per  cent,  respectively. 

To  obtain  a  very  fine  quality  of  oil  the  coarse  ground 
meal  is  pressed  first  of  all.  This  quality  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes. 

The  report  referred  to  above  gives  the  yield  of  oil 
from  different  varieties  of  ground-nut  in  the  following 
order : 

Senegal    51 

Congo   49 

E.  Africa 49 

American    42 

Bombay   44 

Madras   43 

The  American  ground-nut  is  larger  in  size  than  the 
average,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  favor,  but  it  gives  a 
comparatively  poor  yield  of  oil. 

The  ground-nut  is  grown  on  the  island  of  Formosa, 
where  the  natives  themselves  extract  the  oil,  which  they 
use  for  lighting  purposes  and  for  food.  An  official  re- 
port described  their  method  of  obtaining  the  oil.  The 
nuts  are  dried  in  a  brick  oven  or  tank,  heated  by  a  slow 
fire.  They  are  then  crushed  by  horizantal  rollers,  work- 
ing in  a  circle  and  driven  by  oxen.  The  husks  or  shells 
are  broken  up  and  sifted  clear  of  the  kernels.  It  is  said 
to  take  six  hours  to  crush  fourteen  cwts. 

After  the  kernels  have  been  thoroughly  pulverised 
they  are  made  into  round  cakes  which  are  wrapped  in 
rice  straw  twisted  together  at  the  rims.  These  cakes 
are  placed  in  a  press  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  which 
opens  down  the  middle  to  permit  of  its  being  charged. 
The  cylinder  is  packed  with  layers  of  the  round  cakes. 
When  it  is  full,  wedges  are  driven  in  and  the  oil  exudes. 


Naturally  the  yield  by  this  method  is  much  smaller  than 
that  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  hydraulic  press. 

Earth-nut  oil,  as  obtained  by  cold  pressure  is  almost 
colorless,  and  has  an  agreeable  taste  which  gives  it  a  good 
market  as  a  salad  oil.  The  oil  from  the  second  pressure 
is  of  poorer  quality.  It  also  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
comestible,  and  the  poorer  varieties,  along  with  the  oil 
from  the  third  pressure,  are  used  in  soap-making. 

The  iodine  value  of  earth-nut  oil  lies  between  90  and 
100;  its  specific  gravity  is,  on  an  average,  about  .917. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  non-drying  oil  and  has  been  used  as 
a  lubricant. 

Another  use  to  which  this  oil  is  largely  put  is  the 
adulteration  of  olive  oil. 


Modification  of  the  Halphen  Reaction 

for  the  Detection  of  Cotton 

Seed  Oil. 

(From  the  French  of  Dr.  A.  Steinmann,  in  the  Journal 
Suisse  de  Chimie  et  Pbarmacie.) 

The  Halphen  reaction,  which  admits  of  the  detection 
of  slight  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  in  a  mixture  of  oils, 
is  one  of  the  surest  tests  made  use  of  in  the  analysis  of 
oils. 

The  operation  consists  in  heating  in  an  ordinary  water 
bath,  or  one  saturated  with  sea-salt,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  the  oil  to  be  examined,  of  amylic  alcohol  and  of 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  sulphide.  If 
cottonseed  oil  is  present  a  red  coloration  will  appear  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  or  if  this  does  not  appear,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  sulphureted  carbon  sulphide  and  recom- 
mence the  heating.  If  on  this  repetition  a  red  tint  is 
not  produced,  the  absence  of  cottonseed  oil  is  demon- 
strated. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  omit  the  employment  of 
amylic  alcohol,  which  at  first  thought  seems  to  act  only 
as  a  simple  solvent,  considering  that  the  heating  of  the 
oil  with  the  solution  of  sulphur  would  itself  produce  a 
red  reaction  in  presence  of  cottonseed  oil.  But  it  will 
soon  be  ascertained  that  in  the  absence  of  amylic  alcohol, 
the  reaction  is  much  slower,  less  intense  and  consequently 
less  noticeable.    Its  influence  is  not  yet  explained. 

The  heating  of  a  mixture  containing  carbon  sulphide 
is  attended  with  inconvenience.  The  liquid  boils  and 
tends  to  be  thrown  out.  The  odor  disengaged  is  very 
disagreeable,  and  if  many  tests  are  made  at  the  same 
time  there  is  danger  that  the  vapor  will  take  fire. 

To  avoid  such  obstacles,  the  mixture  has  been  heated 
in  a  vessel  provided  with  a  long  pipe  serving  as  a  con- 
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denser.  But  this  arrangement  is  troublesome;  it  is  cum- 
bersome and  the  temperature  to  which  the  liquid  ascends 
on  boiling  is  lower  than  that  of.  the  water  bath,  on  ac- 
count of  the  boiling  point  of  the  carbon  sulphide,  which 
constantly  falls  back  into  the  receiver;  thus  the  reaction 
is  slower. 

I  have  tried  another  method,  which  appears  to  me  to 
avoid  the  defects  mentioned,  while  attended  with'  the 
rapidity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  .standard  Halphen  meth- 
od. It  consists  in  producing  the  reaction,  either  in  a 
sealed  tube,  or  in  a  thick  test  tube  furnished  with  a  glass 
stopper. 

I  will  give  the  details  of  the  process.  An  ordinary 
glass  tube  ten  or  twelve  millimeters  in  outside  diameter, 
of  which  the  walls  are  one  millimeter  thick,  is  made  use 
of.  From  this,  tubes  are  prepared,  which  are  closed, 
slightly  bulging  at  one  end,  and  drawn  to  a  slight  diam- 
eter at  the  other  end,  one-half  or  one  millimeter.  The 
length  of  each  tube  may  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  centi- 
meters. A  mixture  is  made  of  oil,  amylic  alcohol  and 
sulphureted  carbon  sulphide.  This  is  put  into  a  small 
capsule  and  introduced  into  the  tube,  immersing  in  the 
liquid  the  point  previously  heated.  It  is  drawn  in  by 
the  contraction  of  the  air,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
liquid  is  stopped  as  soon  as  it  nearly  fills  the  fourth  part 
of  the  capacity  of  the  tube,  which  is  closed  by  the  lamp, 
and  the  sealed  tube  placed  in  the  water  bath. 

When  a  number  of  tests  are  to  be  made,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  tubes  in  one  of  the  wire  baskets  made 
use  of  by  bacteriologists.  The  whole  is  plunged  in  the 
water  bath,  taking  care  to  note  in  what  compartments 
the  samples  are  placed  respectively. 

The  danger  of  explosion  of  the  tubes  is  very  slight, 
if  tubes  of  the  dimensions  mentioned  are  made  use  of, 
and  if  they  are  put  first  in  the  water  bath  cold,  and 
heated  afterward. 

To  avoid  all  risk,  the  hot  tubes  may  be  examined 
through  a  glass,  or  only  after  they  have  been  cooled. 

Under  these  conditions  the  tests  have  shown  that  the 
reaction  takes  place  as  rapidly,  and  is  as  sensitive  as  by 
the  standard  method,  and  the  inconveniences  described 
are  not  experienced.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  projection 
of  the  liquid,  the  odor  ceases  to  be  disagreeable;  the  tem- 
perature attained  by  the  mixture  is  that  of  the  water 
bath,  which  does  not  occur  when  a  condensing  tube  is 
employed,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  igniting  the  vapors 
disengaged.  The  tubes  may  be  heated  as  long  as  de- 
sired, without  renewing  the  carbon  sulphide,  as  usual  in 
'  the  current  method. 

It  is  known  from  experience  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon  sulphide  added  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cause  the 
reaction,  provided  it  is  not  driven  off  by  volatilization. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patentsand  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

787,700.     Soap-dispensing  Apparatus.     Will  B.  Saltz- 

gaber  and  C.  J.  Carmichael,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

787,776.     Antiseptic   Soap   and   Making   Same.      Otto 

.Liebknecht,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 

assignor  to  Boessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
789,200.     Machine  for  Setting  Inserts  for  Soap  Cakes. 

Washington  Berry,  assignor  to  Berry  Buoyant 

Soap  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


LABELS. 

12,055.     Title:  "Flee-Flea  Dog  Soap."      (For  Dog- 
Soap.)  Christopher  Koch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12,099.     Title:  "Hoefner's  Ammonia  Soap."       '(For 

Soap.)  A.  Hoefner  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1,298.     Title:  "Hoefner's  Ammonia   Soap."       (For 

Soap.)  A.  Hoefner  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  trade-marks  are  found  to  be  allowable 
and  will  be  registered  if  no  opposition  is  entered  against 
them  within  thirty  days  after  their  publication. 
Ser.  No.  43.     Soap.     The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  words  "Garden  City." 
Ser.  No.  45.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  word  "Damask." 
Ser.  No.  46.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.     The  words  "Superior  Ar- 
tisan." 
Ser.  No.  47.     Soap.  The    N.    Iv.    Fairbank    Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  word  "Juanita," 
Ser.  No.  50.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  words  "Golden  West." 
Ser.  No.  53.     Soap.     The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  words  "Blue  Jay." 
Ser.  No.  55.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  words  "Big  Gun." 
Ser.  No.  56.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  word  "Cork." 
Ser.  No.  57.     Soap.     The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.     The  word  "Rocket." 
Ser.  No.  58.     Soap,     The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.    The  word  "Albion." 
Ser.  No.  59.     Soap.     The  N.   K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.     The  word  "Jaconet." 
Ser.  No.  60.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  111.     The  word  "Alhambra." 
Ser.  No.  62.     Soap.     The  N.  K.   Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  Ilk    The  word  "Brilliant." 
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AROUND     THE     SOAP     FACTORIES. 

Newsitennsent  us  by  our  readers  will  rind  prompt  attention  m  this  column 

The  Standard  Soap  Co.,  of  Calgary,  Canada,  are  push- 
ing their  new  factory  to  completion.  It  is  of  solid  brick 
and  stone,  four  stories  high,  the  main  building  being 
100x60,  with  a  large  annex  for  boiler,  engine  and  ma- 
chine shop.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  McLeod 
branch  and  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  is 
now  building  a  side  track  to  it  nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
long.  It  is  said  to  be  financially  one  of  the  strongest 
of  Western  soap  companies. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Co.  of  Ivorydale,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $8,250,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are:  William  Cooper  Procter,  Briggs  S. 
Cunningham,  John  W.  Warrington,  John  Burchenal  and 
William  T.  Irwin. 

The  articles  were  taken  out  in  order  to  get  under  the 
Ohio  law.  The  company  was  originally  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  brought  to 
Ohio  for  the  elimination  of  double  liability.  The  com- 
pany paid  the  secretary  of  state  an  incorporation  fee  of 
$8,250. 


Incorporated :  Mount  Hood  Soap  &  Soda  Company ; 
principal  office,  Portland,  Or.;  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
incorporators,  P.  Feldman,  F.  Van  Hoter  and  Louis 
Allenberg. 


Padueah,  Ky.,  business  men,  through  their  commercial 
club,  are  endeavoring  to  induce  a  soap  factory  to  locate 
there. 


The  recently  incorporated  Burlington  (la.)  Soap  Co. 
has  purchased  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Colum- 
bian Boarding  Stables  Co.  on  North  Main  Street  and 
the  adjoining  frame  structure  used  by  the  Julius  Trans- 
fer Co. 

The  officers  of  this  new  concern  are :  T.  W.  Alexan- 
der, president;  E.  Holstein,  vice-president;  and  Wil- 
liam Archer,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  soap  business,  having 
been  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago  an  officer  of  the  Iowa 
Soap  Co.  Mr.  Holstein  is  also  a  Burlington  gentleman 
and  practical  business  man.  Mr.  Archer  is  at  present 
the  head  of  the  gas  company  at  Boone. 

The  capital  stock  is  $50,000,  practically  all  paid  in. 
Twenty  people  will  be  employed  besides  a  corps  of  travel- 
ing salesmen. 

The  work  of  remodeling  the  buildings  will  be  com- 
menced immediately.  A  third  story  will  be  added  to 
the  brick  building  and  when  everything  is  completed  the 


company  will  have  a  home  fitted  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses second  to  none  in  the  city.  Mr.  Alexander  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  particularly  well  pleased  over 
the  purchase  of  the  property  and  its  location. 


Camden,  N.  J.,  May  10. — The  application  for  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  a  preliminary  injunction  should  not 
be  issued  against  the  Benzine-ated  Soap  Company  to  re- 
strain the  dissolution  of  the  concern,  was  heard  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Grey  in  Chancery  Court  to-day.  The 
complainant  in  the  suit  is  William  B.  Reed,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  company  and  claimant  of  a  one-third  in- 
terest of  its  stock.  He  was  represented  by  Lawyers 
Thomas  B.  Hall,  of  this  city,  and  Dwight  M.  Lowrey, 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

The  defendants  are  Alfred  Lowry,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  Oliver  Smith,  president  of  the  company, 
and  one-third  holders  of  stock  each.  They  were  repre- 
sented by  Lawyers  William  T.  Eead  and  E.  L.  Learning. 

Vice  Chancellor  Grey  this  afternoon  refused  to  grant 
the  preliminary  injunction  applied  for.  He  would  not, 
however,  dismiss  the  bill,  as  something  might  develop 
that  would  justify  the  granting  of  a  decree. 

Lawyer  Lowrey  said  he  thought  that  if  the  bill  was 
amended  to  make  it  apply  for  a  receiver,  the  purpose 
would  be  answered. 

Vice  Chancellor  Grey  said  he  would  leave  that  to 
counsel. 


Incorporated:  Knocko  Manufacturing  Company; 
registered  office,  Eed  Bank,  N.  J.;  agent  in  charge, 
Robert  G.  MacDonald;  capital  stock,  $100,000;  incor- 
porators, Arthur  E.  Hewell,  Robert  G.  MacDonald  and 
Charles  Gast.  The  company  is  to  manufacture,  soaps 
and  perfumery". 


The  Wiehle  Soap  Company,  of  Ironton,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $25,000  to  $35,000. 


The  Imperial  Soap  Works  is  the  name  of  a  new  factory 
at  Fingal,  Ontario. 


The -Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Works  under  the  receiver- 
ship of  Thomas  A.  Davis  is  running  with  a  small  force 
of  men.  Six  workmen  are  now  employed.  K.  G.  Ripley, 
who  is  managing  the  plant,  reports  that  the  last  batch  of 
soap  "was  of  unusual  good  quality  and  the  largest  in 
quantity  ever  turned  out.  It  made  about  450  gross  of 
toilet  soap.  No  deal  has  ever  been  closed  for  the  sale 
of  the  plant. 


Moses  Goodkind,  who  died  in  New  York  last  month, 
at  his  home,  No.  1200  Madison  Avenue,  was  born  in 
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Stein,  Germany,  April  9,  1830,  and  came  to  this  city  in 
1845.  He  started  a  soap  business  on  the  site  of  the 
present  entrance  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He 
was  formerly  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


John  E.  Wiggins  &  Co.  are  estimating  on  plans  by 
Isaac  Pursell  for  a  three-story  addition,  110  by  64.6 
feet,  to  the  plant  of  the  Dobbins  Soap  Company  in 
Camden. 


McKeysport,  Pa.,  May  15. — The  Eowland  Instantan- 
eous Dye  Soap  Company,  which  was  organized  in  this 
city  about  one  year  ago,  and  has  been  manufacturing  its 
soap  in  Cincinnati,  will  shortly  locate  in  this  city.  The 
company  has  reorganized  and  John  Eowland  of  this 
city,  for  many  years  timekeeper  at  the  National  Tube 
Works,  has  been  made  president.  George  A.  Briggs,  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  now  looking  for  a  loca- 
tion for  their  plant. 


The  Hygienic  Soap  Granulator  Co.,  which  manufac- 
tures apparatus  and  soap  used  in  railroad  stations  and 
public  places,  had  a  stockholders'  meeting  Saturday  at 
the  Corporation  Trust  Co.,  No.  15  Exchange  Place,  Jer- 
sey City,  at  which  the  capital  stock  of  the  concern  was 
increased  from  $125,000  to  $500,000. 


According  to  the  St.  Paul  "Dispatch,''  P.  B.  Strunz 
the  other  day  astonished  the  natives  by  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  new  capitol  steps  and  climbing  them  and 
safely  descending  again  with  his  Cadillac  touring  car. 
It  is  no  doubt  quite  a  feat  to  accomplish  safely,  both 
for  the  machine  and  its  chauffeur ;  also  it  is  evidence  of 
enthusiasm  and  thorough  confidence  in  the  machine  and 
its  capacity. 


The  Eathen  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  char- 
tered with  $5,000  capital  to  make  soaps,  chemicals,  etc. 
The  incorporators  are  E.  E.  Cooper,  C.  A.  Gardner,  A. 
S.  Lawrence,  M.  H.  Gardner  and  V.  E.  Davis. 


Topeka.,  Kans. — Attorney  General  Coleman  this  after- 
noon filed  in  the  supreme  court  an  action  to  void  the 
charter  recently  granted  for  the  construction  of  the  In- 
ner Belt  Eailroad  at  Kansas  City.  * 

The  Inner  Belt  Eailroad,  it  appears,  is  only  550  feet 
long,  and  is  being  projected  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  river  front  at 
Kansas  City  by  condemnation  proceedings.  The  land 
belongs  to  Peet  Brothers,  the  soap  makers,  and  they  re- 
fused to  sell  it  to  the  Stewart-Peck  Sand  Company.    It 


is  claimed  that  the  sand  company  then  organized  and 
chartered  the  Inner  Belt  Eailroad  to  get  possession  of 
the  land. 

Angevine  &  Cubbison  represent  the  plaintiffs,  and  have 
secured  permission  to  use  the  name  of  the  state  in  the 
suit. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


356-H.  E.  Wofford  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

357— Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 

358— Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

359— Lever  Bros.  Ltd.,  Port 
Sunlight,  England. 

Ammo  Wash.  P.  —P.  L.  Fraser, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Aseptine— J.  A.  Simonds,  New 

York,  N.  T. 
Big  Cape,  Cape  City  S.  Works., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Ceral — Gustave  Lohse,  Berlin, 

Germany. 
Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

&Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 

Soap  Co. 
Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 
Merry  War,  Cape  CityS.  Wks., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Oleo— Germ.  -Amer.  Soap  Wks., 

New  Orleans. 
Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Colnmbus,  Ohio. 
Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation, 

Boston. 
Strajuso— Frazer  Soap  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Volcano— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Angelo  Olive  54 

Aroma  de  Clavel  54 

Bell's  Benzene  343 

Big  Cannon  357 

Boro  Myrr  54 

Bright  Home  356 

Cannon  357 

Clavel  54 

Cu-Te-Na  351 

Cygnet  74 

Don't  Worry  74 

Four  Leaf  Clover  54 

Gasene  106 

Glyeo  Tar  54 

Golden  Dawn  357 

Golden  Dragon  54 

Golden  Star  357 

Gold  Medal  106 

Hoefner's  Ammonia  S.  55 

Indian  Tar  357 

Individual  Toilet  54 

It  4 

Keno  106 

Koko-Oil  54 

Kold-Wata  54 

La  Batea  2 

La  Fiesta  54 

Lazarre  Castile  357 

Magno  106 

Navarino  357 

Osmosis  Soap  4 

Oxykali  16 

Peach  Bloom  356 

Pearl  Borax  Chips  74 

Prairie  72 

Prismal  106 

Radio  106 

San-Tar  351 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 

Signet  74 

Spick  and  Span  106 

Stellar  106 

Thanksgiving  313 

Trix  54 

Veg-Oil  113 

Veget-ore  4 

White  Dawn  357 

White  Man's  White  Tar  357 

Wofford's  Complexion  356 

Yellow  Star  357 

Atlantic  Turkish  Bath  16 

Chancellor  16 

Climax  Turkish  Bath  16 


Cupid  Rose  16 
Delicia  16 

Delicia  Pink  Carnation  16 
El  Merito  16 
Eagle  16 
Figaro  16 
Harvard  16 

Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
Hold  Fast  Shaving  16 
India  Cocoa  16 
Klondike  Nugget  16 
Klondike  Tar  16 
Levanto  16 
Matador  16 
Persian  Bouquet  1(5 
Persian  Rose  16 
Persian  Violet  16 
Riviera  Jockey  Club  16 
Royal  Violet  16 
Royal  Rose  16 
Regal  Oatmeal  16 
Saida  Turkish  Bath  16 
Sanitarian  Pine  Tar  16 
Sanitarian  Carbolic  16 
Sanitarian  Sulphur  16 
Senator  16 

Trade  Mark  Barbers  Shaving  16 
Trade  Mark  Carbolic  16 
Trade  Mark  Sulphur  16 
Trade  Mark  Birch  Tar  16 
Yule  Tide  16 
Yule  Tide  Bouquet  16 
Palestine  16 
Palestine  Honey  16 
Magnolia  Bouquet  16 
Superfine  Elderflower  16 
Superfine  Witch  Hazel  16 
Snperfine  Brown  Windsor  16 
Up-To-Date  16 
Ascage  Carpet  4 
Ascage  Floating  Bath  4 
Ascage  For  The  Bath  4 
Ascage  Massage  Cream  4 
Ascage  For  The  Teeth  4 
Ascage  For  Shaving  4 
Ascage  Shaving  Cream  4 
Ascage  Sulphur  4 
Ascage  Tar  4 
Ascage  Carbol  4 
Auto-Ascage  4 
Barbers'  Bar  4 
Barbers'  Cream  Shaving  4 
Beauty  Pura  4 
Burlight  4 
Cocoa  Castile  4 
Cocoa  Cura  Almond  4 
Cucumber  4 
Cocoa  butter  Shaving  4 
Cocoabutter  Toilet  4 
Disinfectant  4 
Dog  4 

Egg  Shampoo  4 
Elgin  Milk  and  Rose  4 
"Elite  For  The  Complexion"  4 
Floating  Panel  Bath  4 
Floating  Panel  Ascage  4 
Granular  Ascage  4 
Kokoabutter  Shaving  4 
Kokoabuttei  Toilet  4 
Liquid  Ascage  For  Shampoo  4 
.  Massage  Cream  4 
Mechanics'  Ascage  4 
Panel  Bath  4 
Pedicura  4 
P.  S.  W.  4 
Quaker  Castoria  4 
Quaker  Cuti-Medico  4 
Sanitary  Tooth  Soap  4 
Savon  a  la  Rose  4 
Shampoo  Cream  4 
"Soaps  That  Think"  4 
Spanish  Blossom  4 
Tan  *  Freckle  4 
This  Is  "It"  4 
This  Is  "It"  For  Shaving  4 
This  Is  "It"  For  Bathers  4 
This  Is  "It"  For  Mechanics  4 
Universal  Cleaning  Mixture  4 
V.  S-  Hygienic  Toilet  4 
Vegetable  Toilet  4 
Wise  Bather  4 
Witch  Cream  Shaving  4 
Witch  Hazel  Cream  Shaving  4 
Wise  Shaver  4 
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Soap  [Milling  Revolutionized 


No.  1  Machine  'will  mill  and  plodd  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  soap  per  day,  (in  but  two  millings).  At 
the  second  milling  the  plodder  is  attached,  thus 
handling  the  soap  but  twice,  fro  n  the  time  it  comes 
from  the  French  Dryer  to  the  time  it  is  cut  into 
cakes.     Five  horse  power  required. 

No.  2  Machine  will  mill  perfectly,  in  but  two 
millings,  seven  and  one-half  tons  of  soap  per  day. 
Eight  horse  power  required. 

No.  3  Machine  will  mill  perfectly  fifteen  tons  of 
soap  per  day,  going  through  the  machine  one  time 
only,  thus  milling  as  much  soap  as  fifteen  of  the  old- 
style  mills,  thus  saving  time,  labor  and  power. 
Fifteen  horse  power  required. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JOHN  N.  I1BNKLE, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Allentown,  Pa, — The  Miller  Soap  Company,  of  Le- 
banon, is  opening  a  soap  factory  on  South  Third  street, 
this  city.  They  will  gather  soap  fat  at  the  homes  of 
people  and  return  the  soap  complete  guaranteeing  the 
genuine  old-fashioned  home  made  soap. 


The  Ehrenfried  Soap  Company  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Pure  Soap  and  Toilet  Company. 


The  California  Talc  and  Soapstone  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Hanford,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  stockholders  in  the  company  are:  W.  D. 
Trewhitt,  president;  David  Murray,  vice-president; 
George  Aydelott,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  B.  F.  Teague 
and  E.  H.  Miles,  both  of  Exeter.  The  soapstone  mine 
in  which  the  company  is  interested  is  located  about  six 
miles  east  of  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  Cal. 


Style  "A"  Dopp  Cutter  ses-n?1^ 


A  Full  Line 

Crutchers, 
Presses, 
Slabbers, 
Cutters, 

Frames, 
Mixers. 


H.     W.     DOPP     CO.,     Nora's1.0 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


Write  tor  Catalog  4-D. 
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Are  Your 


Soap 
Brands 


On  Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


WHITE-TAR-OIL 


FOR  MANUFACTURE   OF 

WHITE-TAR-SOAP 

ALSO  FOR 

Transparent 
Tar  Soaps 


PENSACOLA  TAR  &  TURPENTINE  GO., 
PENSACOLA,  FLA, 

Address  all  inquiries  for  prices  and  samples  to 

Sales  Department,   1407-1408  Security  Bldg,, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


oap  J)r$ng  aod  Reasoning  l/n)i)els 


Save  TIME,   SPACE,   STEAM,    LABOR, 

INSURANCE,   INTEREST  and 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

Moderate  cost   of  Plant,   in   comparison   to   its 
capacity.       Small   operating  expense. 


FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 


Alex.  P.  Mende,  120Wy  St-  new  york 
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STTPPLESME1TTART    LIST 

OF        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the    Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  tlie  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  wbich  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         «r  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  AKE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  .Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Hi    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

344  Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g .  <fe  M'fg 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 

346  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 

firld,  Ky 

3-17  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

318  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

349  M.  F.   Windsor  Soap  Co  , 

Ease  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern    Soap    Co.,    Bir- 

mingham. Ala. 

354  Zion   City   Soap   Factory, 

Zion  City,  III. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston.  .Ma--. 

Abrado,  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Cocn  337 
Amber  Rose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelus  54 
Antelope  3 
Antillia  2 
Antler  337 
Anty  Up  340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    F.  P.  Garrettson 

&  Co..  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Bauty  32 

Beanty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving   346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  286 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  350 

Billy-Goat  340 

Bi-Naptha  348 

Bleachem  Soap  341 

Bio- Re-Mo  383 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Chip  340 

Bine  Coud  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Familv.340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ue  Olive  340 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francisca  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Violets  337 

Brightshine  106 

Bunny — Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  3 

Chiles'  Cactus  Cream  Skin  S.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine  340 
Cleaneasy  286 
Climax  Chip  54 
Cloth  Pin  34(1 
G'Htbs  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  346 
Coaster  32 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elroy  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder:  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

"  Carbolic  3 

Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cnltoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  11 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermic ura  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  352 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia — Yin  lia  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar:  Lee  Specialty  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  837 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  337 
Eucryl  Eneryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

FaciDe340 

Fairbanks  Primrose  2 
'■  Sconring2 

German  Pam.  2 
Glycerine-Tav  2 
Mottled  Germ'n 
"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Familv  1 

Feltine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force.  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violet te  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Gasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce.  Phi  adeli  hie. 
Georgia  Oleine  29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Gevser343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  340 
Glycerderma  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair,  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammoniated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet:  Bon 

Ami  Co..  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54     * 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
■Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy-Lo96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwildol 
I-Lika-U286 
Uo-Ilo340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  340 
Jack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  340 

Kazan  343 

Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitcholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

,La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Napthol  54 

Last  Long  286. 

La  Virtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espaene  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Lemola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca]._ 
Lemolive  54 
Lemonine,  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent  3 
Liberty's  Quartette  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  337 
Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisettc  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouquet  8 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline  300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kin  a  Skin  346 
Maxiue  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Menlholatum  Com  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  337 
Mil'ens  Cream  3 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Milltns  Antiseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa     341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix  340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Paphthal  340 

Napthol  340 

Naptholive  340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg   Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine  3 

No.  3725  White  Ro-e  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex  348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house.  Essex.  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Onr  Special  3 

Oxolive340 

Oxigen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palami    Bsndwbite  3 

Palami  Silverwhite  3 

Palami  Sunbright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 

Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lilv298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  Forest  Violet  837 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Vallev  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfecto 121 

Pike  16 

Plantol  Levei- Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Lenox  Spraver  &  Chem 
Co.  Pitistield,  Mass. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Stecker.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  .'_, 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puek's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  a37 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Rnven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  LiquidSoap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Scouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  IB 

Rozine— Frank  Harrison, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  S 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 

"        Jockey  club  8 

"        Violete  de  Parme  3 

"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marechal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

"  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowbite  113 
Snow  Violet  3 

Soapex:   W.  R.  Hollingshead 
Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry.Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Soros.is  340 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff,  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  8 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 
Tar  Egg  347 
Tarlex  34s 
Tarline  349 
Tew-Fer  96 
That  Think  4 
The  Two  Tars  286 
Tode  340 
Top  Notch  106 
Toula  Toula  334 
Town  Market  3 
Transparent  Brilliant  337 
Transparent  Rose  337 
Trash  Mover  286 
/Twin  2 
Twin  Rose  3 
Two  Jacks  340 
Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D  and  (Jhicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  S 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  S 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway — Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
While  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  8 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Wo  k  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  sir  *r  sr   ff   if 

W 
E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

Ifffff 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


Hie  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMASN,  Publisher. 
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Get  out  your  lisV  of  uses  to  which  soap  can  be  put 
and  enter  the  following  addition  reported  from  London : 

1'roiessional  beggars*  have  invented  a  soap  of  as  yet 
secret  composition  of  u  Inch  only  a  trace  needs  to  be 
wiped  on  the  lips,  moistened  'with  the  tongue,  and 
rubbed  very  slightly  by  a  few  passes  of  the  hand  resemb- 
ling convulsive  movements,  in  order  to  raise  a  plentiful 
froth  simulating  that  seen  in  genuine  attacks  of  epi- 
lepsy. 

The  method  of  making  this  soap  and  the  identity  of 
the  manufacturer  are  not  known,  but  samples  of  the 
article  have  been  taken  from  several  of  the  gentry  who 
make  their  living  by  working  on  the  sympatlry  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  examination  of 
the  same  will  throw  further  fight  on  the  dark  problems 
of  the  science  of  soap  making. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  soap  factory  as  a  risk, 
has  proved  unprofitable  in  the  past  to  the  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies.  Naturally,  this  costly  experiment  pre- 
judiced the  insurance  underwriters  against  this  class 
of  business,  and  in  consequence,  many  conservative  com- 
panies declined  to  write  them,  no  matter  how  high  the 
charge.  No  doubt  in  some  instances  the  far  sighted 
insurance  men  had  good  reasons  for  declining  to  write 
carelessly  run  establishments.  Within  the  last  decade, 
however,  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  soap  factory.  During 
this  time,  the  underwriters  also  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  modern  builders,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Society 
of  N.  Ir.,  (a  society  with  a  large  and  representative 
membership  among  fire  insurance  men)  Mr.  E.  S.  Pil- 
cher,  chemist  for  Messrs.  Kirkman  &  Son,  addressed 
the  members  on  the  construction  and  operation  of  their 
modern  Soap  Factory. 

The  Kirkman  Plant  consists  of  five  buildings  repre- 
senting three  types  of  construction.  Four  buildings 
are  five-story  brick,  of  which  three  have  iron  columns  and 
beams  unprotected;  the  fourth  is  fireproof,  having  the 
beams  and  columns  protected  by  terra  cotta,  and  no 
wood  used  in  its  construction.  Besides  these  adjoins 
a  high  one-story  glycerine  factory,  built  of  brick,  with 
wood  posts  and  beams.  All  communications  throughout 
these  buildings  are  cut  off  by  standard  fire  doors,  which, 
in  case  of  fire,  close  automatically,  and  so  confine  the 
fire  to  the  building  wherein  it  originated. 
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Passing  from  a  thorough,  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kirkman  plant,  Mr.  Pilcher,  in  order,  ex- 
plained the  process  of  saponification,  the  crutching. 
cutting  and  pressing  of  the  soap. 

Mention  also<  was  made  of  the  precaution  taken  to 
prevent  fire,  and  the  diligence  used  in  keeping  the  fire 
fighting  apparatus  in  the  best  possible  shape. 

In  closing,  the.  speaker  showed  the  superiority  of  the 
present  method  of  recovering  glycerine  from  waste  lye 
by  means  of  steam,  over  the  old  process  of  distillation 
over  the  open  fire. 


On  another  page  we  print  a  letter  received  from  a 
prospective  soap  and  candle  manufacturer  in  Dutch 
Guiana;  some  of  his  questions  pertain  to  matters  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  trade  paper,  and  any  one  interested 
is  invited  to  write  our  correspondent  directly. 


From  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Division  of  For- 
eign markets  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila  during  the 
last  year  imported  from  us  a  number  of  articles  which 
they  had  never  bought  of  us  before.  And  with  great 
satisfaction  we  observe  that  among  such  articles  there 
figures  prominently  the  item  of  soap,  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  one  brief  year,  we  exported  to  the  island  of 
Tutui]a  alone  quantities  aggregating  in  value  to  the 
astonishing  amount  of — three  dollars. 

'Kah  for  Expansion ! 


An  English  correspondent  of  the  "Seifenfabrikaut" 
states  that  the  Association  of  Soap  and  Perfume  manu- 
facturers in  England  intends  to  open  a  sort  of  private 
soap  and  perfume  making  school,  where  practically  ex- 
perienced men  may  acquire  an  additional  schooling  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  calling.  The  course  is 
to  consist  chiefly  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
subject  of  perfumery,  including  toilet  soaps.  The  un- 
derlying idea,  according  to  this  correspondent,  is  that 
English  manufacturers  as  a  body  desire  to  capture  their 
home  market  more  effectually  than  foreign  competition 
(especially  from  France)  has  so  far  permitted. 


The  1ST.  Y.  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  of  recent  date 
contained  the  following  statement: 

"Whale  oil,  or  fish  oil,  soaps  are  among  the  best  of 
contact  insecticides  if  they  are  of  good  quality,  since 
they  are  inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  safe  and  effective. 
In  practice,  however,  they  have  been  found  to  give  vary- 
ing results,  some  lots  of  the  solutions  made  from  such 
soaps  failing  to  kill  many  of  the  same  kind  of  insects 
that  other  lots  of  the  same  apparent  strength,  destroyed 
completely.  The  continued  occurrence  of  such  failures 
cast  suspicion  upon  the  soaps,  and  examinations  at  the 


experiment  station  by  the  exact  methods  of  the  chemist,, 
proved  that  they  vary  to  a  surprising  extent.  The  best 
sample  contained  four  times  as  much  actual  soap  as  the 
poorest  one,  and  one  sample  of  a  certain  brand  was 
only  half  as  good  a  soap  as  another  sample  of  the  same 
brand  from  a  different  package.  So  unreliable  were 
these  soaps  that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ap- 
peared to  be  for  the  users  to  make  the  soap  at  home,  if 
feasible,  and  a  very  few  trials  showed  the  process  of 
making  to  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  soap  is  made 
by  thorough  mixing  of  easily  obtained  materials,  with- 
out heating.  To  make  forty  pounds  of  soap  containing 
60  per  cent,  of  actual  soap  requires  six  pounds  of  caus- 
tic soda,  twenty-two  pounds  of  fish  oil  and  one  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  water.  The  soda  is  first  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  the  oil  then  added  gradually,  with  constant 
and  vigorous  stirring.  This  soap  can  be  made  at  a  cost 
of  three  cents  a  pound  or  less.  Used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  seven  gallons  of  water,  the  solution  will  destroy 
plant  lice,  scales  and  other  soft-bodied  sucking  insects 
without  injury  to  foliage." 

It  seems  odd,  to  say  the  least,  that  if  a  proper  soap 
for  the  purpose  is  so  easily  made  as  described,  soaps 
made  by  expert  manufacturers  should  vary  SO'  excessively 
in  two  packages  of  the  same  brand ! 


For  exportation  to  far  off  countries,  and  especially 
to  tropical  regions,  the  same  correspondent  says  that 
English  soap  manufacturers  incline  more  and  more  to 
put  forward  perfectly  white  soaps;  they  have  found  that 
colored  soaps,  apart  from  fading  and  staining,  decom- 
colored  soaps,  apart  from  fading  and  staining,  decom- 
pose more  readily  under  varying  circumstances  than  do 
white  soaps. 


As  a  strange  coincidence  comes  the  report  that  just 
a  single  soap-berry  tree  has  been  discovered  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  growing  at  Ainahau.  So  reported  in 
"The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 


A  Sm&U  Order. 

Paramaribo,  April  18th,  1905. 
The  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  heard  of  your  firm  and  your  ad- 
dress has  been  handed  to  me  and  have,  therefore,  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  with  your  esteemed  house,  there- 
by occasioning  no  delay.  Will  you  please  forward  by 
first  available  opportunity  a  copy  of  your  soap  candle 
and  match  journal  and  prices  to  subscribe  to  the  same, 
as  also  a  complete  set  of  illustrated  catalogues  with 
prices  attached  as  well  as  discount  sheet  and  terms  of 
soapmaking  machineries,  candles,  matches  and  fireworks, 
and  also  forward  general  hints  on  the  most  modern  art 
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of  soapmaking,  candles,  matches  and  fireworks,  with 
every  minute  information  and  detail  in  the  preparation 
and  completion  of  the  above  industries  and  oblige.  The 
manufacture  of  matches  referred  to  one  to  be  put  up 
in  boxes.  Please  understand,  gentlemen,  that  1  am 
about  erecting  such  industries  in  this  colony  and  it  is 
therefore  to  your  interest  to  supply  the  best  and  cheap- 
est machineries  you  can  under  the  circumstances,  also 
quantities  of  materials  used  in  the  making  of  the  articles 
referred  to  above. 

Please  to  forward  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  a  com- 
plete set  of  machineries  for  the  following :  matches,  can- 
dles, soap  and  fireworks,  which  will  assist  me  a  great 
deal  in  making  order,  also  furnish  a  list  of  machinery 
necessary  as  well  as  a  general  layout  of  a  soap'  plant, 
output  per  day  1000  pounds  soap,  1000  pounds  candles, 
matches  10,000  small  boxes  per  day.  Please  forward 
price  list  for  caustic  soda,  tallow,  cocoanut  oil,  indigo 
blue,  resin,  tale,  washing  soda,  potash,  beeswax,  etc.. 
etc.  These  materials  will  be  purchased  in  quantities 
and  you  are  asked  to  supply  me  with  the  lowest  prices. 
In  anticipation  of  some  financial  business  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Yours  faithfully, 

,  A.  C.  Marcus. 

Address:  Groote  dwarsstraat  L.  E.  No.  197  B,  Para- 
maribo, Surinam,  D.  G.,  S.  A. 


"Soa.py"  EdeeJs. 


or 
Common  sense  talks  about  the  prolongation  of  life,  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  Health,  Vigor,  Beauty. 
Comfort  and   Happiness,  by  means  of  a  rational 
Skin  Cultivation  and  Germ  Eradication. 

BY  PROF.   HUGH  S.   A.   SAGE. 

Among  the  many  admirable  things  expressed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  before  the  Merchants'  Club  at  the  Audi- 
torium in  Chicago  on  May  10th,  he  said :  "No  business 
community  can  succeed  unless  it  is  based  on  high  ideals, 
etc."  The  conditions  prevailing  in  Chicago  at  the  time 
will  make  the  speeches  at  the  various  clubs,  etc,  memor- 
able forever,  and  the  Soap  Trade  may  derive  much  ben- 
efit from  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  suggested. 

"The  American  Soap  Journal"  has  published  on 
several  occasions  what  ideals  Soap  Manufacturers  should 
follow,  but  it  will  not  suffice  for  the  makers  alone  to  have 
high  ideals,  the.  users  must  adopt  a  higher  standard  and 
in  order  that  the  public  demand  a  better  class  of  soaps 
and  be  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  superior  goods; 
we  will  print  to-day  a  summary  of  the  objects  of  "washi 
ing,"  and  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  news- 
papers to  copy  the  following  essay  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers. 


Everyone  interested  in  the  soap  business  should  see 
to  it  that  the  newspapers  in  his  locality  reprint  this  ar- 
ticle or  parts  of  it,  or  similar  ideas  as  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  the  soap  makers'  trade.     A  better  com- 
prehension of  the  merits  of  good  soaps,  their  proper  use, 
the  salutary  effects,  etc.,  are  indispensable  for  the  pro 
gress  and  development  of  our  industry.     Following  is 
the  essay  to  be  reprinted  in  local  papers : 
Useful  Energy;  How  Created  and  Preserved.    The  Im- 
provement of  Health,  Comfort,  Beauty  and 
Happiness. 
(By  Prof.  Hugh  S.  A.  Sage.) 

In  these  days  of  quacks  and  charlatans,  of  excessive; 
unreliable  advertising,  etc.,  there  is  but  one  way  to 
escape  imposition,  i.  e.,  the  acquisition  of  KNOWL- 
EGDE. 

A  closer  investigation  of  every-day  duties  in  the  light 
of  modern  science  prevents  waste  of  energies  and  shows 
us  how  these  are  created,  how  life  is  sustained,  and  how 
seemingly  unimportant  actions,  performed  according  to 
habit  or  instinct,  may  be  so  improved  as  to  render  life 
more  profitable  and  enjoyable.  We  will  illustrate  this 
principle  by  taking  under  the  microscope  (of  the  mind's 
eye)  the  simple  act  of  washing  both  of  ourselves  and  our 
nearest  surroundings,  our  clothes,  etc. 
dividual  the  higher  he  or  she  stands  in  the  esteem  of 
the  public.  Science  has  of  late  revealed  to  ,us  new 
points  of  view  from  which  we  may  observe  why  and  how 
health  and  vigor  are  improved,  beauty  and  comfort  in- 
creased and  life  made  enjoyable. 

Intelligent  people  do  their  best  only  if  they  compre- 
hend what  they  are  doing.  Real  progress  must  come 
through  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.  Especially 
common  things,  our  nearest  surroundings,  our  everyday 
duties  should  be  more  thoroughly  understood  than  is 
generally  the  case. 

In  these  days  of  misrepresentation  (by  interested 
parties)  it  is  necessary  to  explain  phenomena  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  average  person  may  be  enabled  to  veri- 
fy the  explanations  by  simple  experiments.  Every  per- 
son of  experience  should  consider  it  his  or  her  duty  to 
make  public  any  improvements  made  in  their  occupa- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  people 
at  large. 

"Knowledge  is  Power,"  is  mentioned  quite  frequently, 
hut  common  everyday  happenings  are  seldom  considered 
worth  while  to  be  investigated  closely.  How  the  "tak- 
ing under  the  microscope"  (of  the  mind's  eye)  the  act 
of  eating,  drinking,  washing,  etc.,  may  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  you  will  be  illustrated  below. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  food  and  drink  are 
converted  into  life  sustaining  energies ?  It  is  worth 
while  to  know,  as  those  who  understand  things  rule 
others.     Neither  strikes  nor  boycotts,  neither  capital  or 
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labor,  neither  unions,  syndicates  nor  corporations  will 
ever  conquer  in  the  fight,  for  supremacy  unless  they  real- 
ize the  value  of  the  clear  mind,  the  healthy  body,  of 
energy,  endurance,  etc.  How  to  create  and  maintain 
these  factors  in  success  will  be  shown  in  this  lecture. 

As  we  want  to  make  only  such  statements  as  have 
not  been  made  beforehand  desire  to  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble, we  would  ask  our  readers  to  read  in  some  up-to- 
date  encyclopedia  or  similar  work,  the  article  on  Os- 
mosis, in  order  to  better  understand  how  life  is  sus- 
tained by  a  passing,  in  opposite  directions,  through  mem- 
branes, of  solutions  of  nourishment  into  our  system,  and 
of  used  matter  out  of  it. 

Through  membranes,  a  passing  through  "skin"  is 
what  we  desire  to  impress  most  deeply  into  our  readers' 
minds.  This  action  commences  in  the  mouth,  when  we 
eat  or  drink  we  taste,  which  would  be  impossible  were 
it  not  that  a  portion  of  the  food  or  drink  penetrated  into 
the  skin  of  the  palate  to  reach  the  delicate  nerve  ends. 
The  saliva,  secreted  in  order  to  prepare  the  food  for 
easier  digestion  and  to  make  it  glide  easily  into  the 
stomach,  illustrates  a  passing  of  fluids  through  the  lin- 
.  ings  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  If  it  is  said  the  "glands" 
do  the  secreting  and  not  the  "membranes,"  that  fact 
simply  proves  the  skin  (both  inside  and  outside  lin- 
ings of  our  bodies)  to  be  more  than  the  simple  covering 
it  is -usually  thought  to  be. 

It  serves  our  purpose  best  to  take  the  stomach  as  a 
whole,  as  the  skinny  bag  it  shows  itself  to  be,  to  super- 
ficial observers,'  and  to  leave  its  detailed  construction  for 
some  other  essay.  In  the  stomach  the  gastric  juices  are 
secreted  and  the  emulsions  of  nourishing  elements  are 
absorbed  to  be  carried  into  the  blood  vessels,  through 
the  skinny  walls  of  which  the  particles  pass,  when  they 
.  arrive  at  such  portions  of  our  bodies  where  they  are 
needed. 

The  Waste  products  are  by  the  same  means  carried 
.  into  the  lungs,  where  they  are  "burned,"  that  is,  in  the 
linings  of  the  lungs  the  same  action  takes  place,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  passes  in  and  the  carbonic  acid,  to- 
gether with  moisture  and  other  waste  matters  are  ex- 
pelled, again  thivugh  the  skin  of  the  lungs. 

This  "Osmosis"  or  "double  filtration"  goes  on  in  the 
same  manner  in  other  organs  of  the  body.  If  we  remem- 
ber how,  easily  a  simple  ,filter  becomes  clogged  by  use  and 
must  either  be  cleaned  or  renewed,  we  must  admire  the 
provisions  made  by.  kind  nature,  by  which  the  various 
filtering  surfaces  of  our  bodies  are  kept  in  working  or- 
der, without,  any  aid  from  the  human  mind. 

Thus  the  lungs  clean  themselves  by  secreting  phlegm 
which  is  Usually  ejected  without  much  effort.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  membranes.  If,  however,  there  is  too 
much  wprk  thrown  on  the  delicate  membranes  or  if  our 
energies  are  consumed  elsewhere,  dire  consequences  fol- 


low :  catarrh  of  the  lungs  or  stomach  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance. In  such  cases,  the  human  m%>nd,  clear,  logi- 
cal reasoning,  and  subsequent  rational  actions  can  pre- 
vent serious-results. 

"Assist  Nature"  is  the  maxim  of  the  best  physicians. 
"Remove  the  cause  and  do  no  harm"  the  motto  of  others, 
and  we  propose  to  show  you  how  this  should  be  done. 
What  many  regard  as  a  disease  is  in  reality  only  an  ef- 
fort of  Nature  to  "remove  the  cause' — the  phlegm  or 
mucous  which  is  secreted  in  the  depths  of  the  skin,  in  the 
linings  of  the  throat,  etc.,  envelops,  lifts  up,  the  germs 
and  microbes  which  have  been  inhaled  and  are  trying  to 
penetrate  into  our  systems.  If  we  succeed  in  coughing 
up  and  ejecting  these  minute  enemies,  there  is  no  danger 
of  infection,  .but  ■  the  constructing,  upbuilding  forces 
within  us  are  not  always  stronger  than  the  attacking, 
destroying,  minute  foes  which  are  constantly  trying  to 
get  the  best  of  us,  to  exist  and  multiply  at  our  expense. 

Nowadays,  when  progressive  civilization  demands  all 
our  energies,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  learn  how 
■to  get  rid  of  those  myriads  of  parasites  which  have 
chosen  the  human  skin  as  their  battle  ground  to  fight  for 
their  existence,  What  is  usually  called  by  the  simple 
and  common  name  of  "dirt"  which  is  treated  so  negli- 
gently- and  superficially,  deserves  in  reality  our  most 
careful  attention,  because  to  it  may  be  traced  the  cause 
of  many  failures  in  life,  much  sickness,  even  death,  not 
to  speak  of  marred  beauty  and  much  discomfort,  all  are 
due  to  impaired  skin  action. 

Instinct  has  shown  people  how  skin  treatments  may 
benefit  the  entire  system.  For  thousands  of  years,  baths 
in  many  forms  have  been  used,  poultices,  liniments, 
salves,  cosmetics,  etc.,  of  many  kinds  are  employed,  but 
because  a  clear  comprehension  of  their  action  has  been 
wanting,  these  applications  often  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Soaps  made  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  is 
needed,  come  nearest  to  Nature's  own  efforts  to  put  the 
skin  in  good  shape,  but  really  good  soaps  are  scarce  and 
they  are  often  wrongly  used.  Progressive  dentists  have 
advanced  furthest  in  "rational  skin  culture,"  (as  far  as 
the  mouth  is  concerned) ..  They  teach  us  extremely  valu- 
able lessons  when  they  tell  us  to  stimulate  skin  action  in 
the  mouth  by  massaging  the  gums  vigorously  with  a  good 
tooth-brush  and  a  properly  prepared  tooth  paste.  When 
this  is  done  thoroughly,  we  have  the  most  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  imaginable.  Portions  of  the  nose  and  throat 
which  are  not  at  all  touched  by  the  tooth-brush,  respond 
to  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  treatment. 

.  Not  only  the  brushed  gums  and  teeth  will  be  freed 
from  the  microorganisms,  but  the1  neighboring  mem- 
branes will  follow  the  example  set  by  the  parts  treated 
and  free  themselves  from  the  undesirable  and  unobjec- 
tionable, as  everyone  can  easily  observe.     While  brush- 
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ing  the  gums  and  teeth  one  must  cough  up  and  expector- 
ate much  more  frequently  than  otherwise.  This  object 
lesson  furnishes  the  hey  to  successful  skin  treatment,  to 
licalth  and  vigor  improvement.  - 

Because  quacks  use  the  terms  "germs,  microbes,"  etc.; 
quite  frequently,  we  dislike  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
shall  (although  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  every- 
body's, skin  there  are  myriads  of  living  microorgan- 
isms), call  these  accumulations  by  their  proper  name 
"•dirt." 

Let  us  examine  the  accumulations  of  your  nearest  and 
closest  surroundings,  the-  skin.  If  we  want  to  remove 
therefrom  everything  which  does  not  belong  on  a  healthy 
skin,  we  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  re- 
moved, otherwise  we  cannot  hope  for  success.  In  fact, 
it  is  due  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  minute  things 
to  be  removed,  that  none  of  the  preparations  above  men- 
tioned, or  those  in  common  use  have  any  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  putting  the  skin  in  a  really,  thoroughly  clean, 
healthy  condition. 

Besides  the  things  already  mentioned,  there  is  on 
every  human  skin  a  deposit  of  secretions.  The  per- 
spiration differs  in  different  persons;  in  some  it  is  acid 
or  sour,  while  in  others  it  "is  alkaline,  or  greasy  or  oily. 
or  salty,  in  addition  there  is  dust,  which  comprises  "a 
little  of  everything,"  the  combination  forms  the  ground 
upon  which  grows  what  appears,  if  viewed  under  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  just  as  diversified  as  does  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  reality,  there  is  no  better  example  for  a 
rational  skin  culture  than  is  the  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth :  agri-  horti-  or  floriculture. 

As  no  strip  of  land  freshly  plowed  will  remain  free 
from  weeds  for  any  length  of  time,  so  will  the  human 
skin  be  covered  with  energy  consuming,  minute  growths 
unless  it  is  properly  cultivated.  As  deeply  rooted  weeds 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  ordinary  means,  as  the  forest 
cannot  be  transformed  into  a  wheatfield  or  garden  lands 
by  the  same  means  or  tools  as  the  prairies;  as  the1  rais- 
ing of  garden  truck  or  flowers  demand  other  methods 
than  the  planting  of  corn,  in  short,  just  as  different  as 
are  the  ways  to  make  uncultivated  land  produce  use- 
ful crops,  just  so  differ  the  ways  and  means  to  obtain 
best  results  in  individual  skin  treatment. 

It  is  sufficient  for  general  purposes  if  we  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  selection  and  use  of  toilet  preparations 
requires  careful  thought  and  the  advice  of  experienced, 
reputable  dealers.  The  honest  ones  of  the  latter,  those 
who  know,  will  tell  you  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundreds  persons  do  not  use  soap  properly,  do  not  know 
how  to  wash.  Rational  washing  (ascaging  it  is  called 
because  it  is  a  new  kind  of  massage  with  improved 
soaps  as  lubricants),  means  to  use  soap  as  it  should  be 
used — with  very  little  water  at  first,  just  enough  to  make 


an  emulsion  which  is  to  be  massaged  into  the  skin,  then 
water  is  added  gradually  under  constant  kneading  and 
rubbing  which  liberates  the  enveloping  and  uplifting 
powers  of  good  soaps. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  intend  to  recommend-  com- 
plicated methods.  Eational  skin  culture -is  as  natural 
and  simple  as  is  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  and  gard- 
ner  for  which  work,  as  has  been  said,  "No  one  is. too 
high  and  none  too  low.|"  Comprehending  and  executing 
the  simple  principle  just  outlined,  will  enable  anyone 
to  improve  very  decidedly  upon  oldfashioned  methods  of 
beautifying  the  skin. 

As  the  gardener,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  enables 
him  to  raise  valuable  flowers  and  plants,  can  get  very 
much  better  results  from  a  small  piece  of  well  culti- 
vated land,  than  does  the  superficial,  ignorant  farmer 
who  does  not  realize  the  value  of  knowledge,  so  can  the 
person  who  acquires  more  information  and  greater  skill, 
better  practice,  in  regard  to  rational  Skin  Culture,  trans- 
form into  useful  energies,  into  satisfactory  life  func- 
tions, the  time  and  care  spent  in  putting  the  skin  into 
a  healthy  condition. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  representatives  of  the  United 
kjlpb  h-scqn,dmethod5p  shrdlu  cmfw  ypvgqkbj  shrdt 
States  in  the  Government  Building  of  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  concerning  radium  activity,  serve  admirably  to 
illustrate  the  action  of  improved  soaps.  Those  who  lis- 
tened to  these  lectures  will  remember  that  even  the 
smallest  particles  of  radium  throw  off  infinitesimally 
small  portions  in  all  directions,  these  portions  act  as 
minute  hammers,  their  impact  setting  surrounding 
bodies  in  vibration. 

Eeailly  good  soap  possesses  the  same  property,  which 
fact  can  be  easily  proven  by  the  following  experiment: 
fill  a  vessel  with  pure  water,  when  quiet,  shake  over  it 
an  old  dusty  rag,  or  anything  on  which  there  is  the 
average  house  dirt  (which  invariably  contains  living 
micro-organisms).  As  soon  as  a  bit  of  improved  soap  is 
held  into  this  water,  or  a  drop  of  concentrated  soap 
emulsion  is  put  into  the  water,  you  will  notice  a  scat- 
tering, a  repulsion  of  particles,  everything  seems  to  'flee 
from  the  place  where  the  soap  touches  the  water.  This 
"radiation"  is  due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  soap  which 
takes  place  as  soon  as  sufficient  water  is  mixed  with 
soap  (usually  about  six  to  twelve  times  the  bulk  of  pure 
well  made  soap).  The  amount  varies  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  soaps  (the  different  oils,  combined 
with  various  alkalies,  soda,  potash,  etc.,  by  different 
processes,  yield  a  variety  of  soaps  which  differ  in  their 
actions) . 

Such  decomposition  of  soaps  is  very  much  like  the 
action  of  Sedlitz  powder  when  water  is  added.  The 
force  which  drives  the  ball  out  of  a  gun  barrel,  or  raises 
the  dough  in  bread  making,  is  also  present  in  well  made 
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soap,  but  it  can  do  its  work  of  lifting  up  and  out  the 
dirt,  only  if  put  under  the  latter  before  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  start  the  action. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  these  combined  actions,  the  lift- 
ing up  power  and  the  "hammering  "forces  (as  a  machin- 
ist loosens  a  rusty  screw  or  the  cooper  starts  a  bung  by 
hammering  on  the  barrels)  we  can  understand  the  here- 
tofore unexplained  actions  of  properly  prepared  soaps. 
After  we  have  "removed  the  cause"  of  skin  affection 
and  sluggish  skin  action  (the  principal  cause  of  ill- 
health)  without  doing  any  damage,  we  may,  in  some 
cases  apply  to  tender  skin  some  bland  oil  or  similar 
temporary  protecting  coverings. 

There  is  a  very  promising  field  for  intelligent  persons 
to  supply  the  needful  for  Rational  American  Skin  Cul- 
tivation and  Germ  Eradication.  It  would  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  useful  and  remunerative  occupa- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  the  public  and  to  sell  improved 
preparations  made  in  accordance  to  the  new  principles 
here  outlined  and  to  call  attention  to  the  great  damage 
done  by  the  use  of  such  toilet  preparations  as  are  either 
ineffective  or  act  by  poisoning  the  germs  and  microbes 
present  in  everybody's  skin.  This  latter  procedure  is 
like  poisoning  rats  and  mice  and  leaving  them  in  their 
holes.  The  decomposing  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
secretions  of  the  living  micro-organism. s  act  like  poison 
on  the  human  system,  nothing  but  complete  removal  will 
answer  and  this  is  only  possible  by  the  methods  above 
described,  whereby  the  minute  pests  (usually  called 
dirt)  are  loosened,  detached,  enveloped  and  lifted  up 
and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  skin,  from  the  surface  of 
which  they  are  rinsed  while  contained  in  the  meshes  of 
a  soapy  net,  that  is,  in  lather  made  on  the  skin  with 
properly  prepared  soap.  When  the  skin  of  a  person  ex- 
hales bad  odors,  it  is  a  warning  given  by  nature  to  at- 
tend to  the  skin  in  a  more  rational  manner  than  here- 
tofore. Do  not  purchase  soap  simply  because  claims 
are  made  for  it  everywhere,  or  because  it  smells  nice, 
has  a  high-sounding  name  and  is  dressed  up  stylishly. 
Dudes  seldom  do  good  work.  Avoid  quick  lathering 
soaps,  their  frothy  lather  prevents  the  solution  from 
penetrating.  Be  guided  by  reputable  dealers.  Never 
lose  sight  of  the  teachings  of  Nature,  she  is  the  most  re- 
liable guide.  Soaps  which  form  a  mucous-like  solution 
at  first,  which  develops  into  a  creamy  lather  while  being 
massaged,  are  best. 

Another  proof  that  improved  soaps  and  not  other 
preparations  are  best  for  disinfecting  and  purifying  pur- 
poses, is  furnished  us  by  the  "bile  secreted  by  the  liven 
This  is  a  soapy  preparation  which  does  similar  work 
within  us  as  improved  soaps  are  intended  to  do  exter- 
nally. Bile,  as  well  as  soaps,  while  dissolving  and  puri- 
fying, is  also  a  strong  disinfectant,  both  destroy  objec- 
tionable germs  only  without  doing  any  damage  to  up- 
building cells,  both  are  "Soaps  that  Think." 


Quite  lately  solutions  of  carefully  made  soaps  are 
used  as  cures  for  cancers,  solutions  of  same  are  intro- 
duced into  the  swellings  with  good  results,  it  is  claimed 
— but  such  investigations  belong  to  the  doctor  and  not 
to  the  general  public.  The  average  person  who  uses 
improved  soaps  to  neutralize  acid  secretions,  to  remove 
external  "dirt"  properly,  will  not  be  compelled  to  use 
nearly  as  much  medicine  as  those  who  persist  in  their 
old  Avays. 

"And  is  this  all  you  are  going  to  tell  us,"  some  may 
ask.  Those,  however,  will  appreviate  the  value  of  this 
chat  who  will  reflect  how  much  energy  is  wasted  daily 
by  those  trying  to  clean  themselves,  their  clothes,  and 
their  surroundings,  by  following  their  instincts  rather 
than  by  training  their  hands  to  work  in  harmony  with 
educated  minds,  (their  own  as  well  as  others  who  have 
concentrated  their  minds  on  the  problems  under  dis- 
cussion). It  serves  many  a  good  purpose  to  bear  in 
mind  what  that  great  German  poet  Schiller  says : 

"Our  deepest  thought  we  need  in  easting, 

Reflection  will  great  aid  supply, 
To  toil  is  time  and  labor  wasting, 

Unless  the  mind  its  might  apply. 
The  reason  that  our  nature  graces 

There  kindred  with  the  skies  we  claim, 
Free  in  itself  the  mind  it  traces, 

Whatever  the  hand  shall  fitly  frame. 
And  well  it  stamps  our  human  race, 

And  hence  the  gift  to  understand, 
That  man  within  the  heart  should  trace 

Whatever  he  fashions  with  his  hand." 

No  one  will  think  lightly  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration who  reflects  how  mankind  has  developed  since 
it  was  observed  how  greatly  the  yield  of  the  earth  has 
increased  since,  its  shin  has  been  cultivated.  Before 
agriculture  had  been  developed  only  savages  could  ex- 
ist. Civilization  is  equivalent  to  the  production  of  more 
useful  energies  out  of  the  same  material.  The  metals 
and  precious  stones  existed  long  before  they  were  made 
useful  through  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  does  much  more 
energy  rest  within  us  if  we  use  common  sense  to  liberate 
it.  The  best  food  may  pass  our  stomach  and  intestines 
if  their  linings  are  not  in  proper  working  order  to  as- 
similate it.  These  linings  can  be  stimulated  by  treat- 
ing our  external  skin  as  outlined. 

It  is  said  that  the  forefathers  of  the  human  race  were 
more  like  apes  than  human  beings.  We  all  know  the 
cleaner,  clearer  and  whiter  the  skin,  the  more  civilized 
its  possessors.  Can  anyone  doubt  the  close  relationship 
of  the  state  of  the  skin  to  the  culture  of  the  person  whom 
it  envelops  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  breeders  of  high  class  animals, 
of  race  horse's,  etc.,  pay  more  attention  to  the  natural 
proper  grooming  of  the  horse  than  to  their  own  skin- 
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If  our  readers  desire  more  details-  in  this  respect,  3*011 
may  write  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  and  a  second  ess m) 
will  explain  more  fully  the  points  about  which  you  de- 
sire information. 

Just  a  few  more  pointers  in  conclusion:  As  no  fann- 
er or  gardener  would  destroy  Meeds  by  saturating  his 
land  with  corrosive  solutions  (because  these  would  de- 
stroy the  fertility  of  the  soil)  so  should  you  be  \en  1  are 
ful  and  not  use  anything  which  dors  not  know  the  limits 
beyvnd  which  it  should  not  penetrate. 

Improved  Soaps-  (the  thinking  kind)  know  exactly 
how  deep  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  delicate, 
life-sustaining,  tissue-building  cells  which  are  separated 
from  the  dangerous,  life-destroying  micro-organisms  by 
a  very  thin,  delicate  membrane  which  should  be  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened  and  not  weakened  or  benumbed 
by  the  application  of  poisons  in  solution  or  even  alcoholic 
preparations.  Even  the  ordinary  soap  has  the  advantage 
over  the  latter  nostrums  inasmuch  as  it  warns  when  it 
reaches  the  dividing  line,  a  smarting  sensation  tells  you 
that  it  has  penetrated  to  parts  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
removed  (by  bathing  in  clear  water). 

Let  us  quote  the  up-to-date  dentist  once  more.  If  he 
wants  to  Mil  an  aching  nerve  in  a  hollow  tooth,  he.  ap- 
plies the  oil  of  cloves,  cassia,  etc.  Avoid  using  soaps 
pi  r fumed  with  these  (as  is  often  the  case)  they  injure 
the  nerves  in' the  skin  and  cause  sallow  complexion  and 
other  undesirable  consequences  That  is  another  reason 
why  you  should  deal  with  reputable  experienced  sup- 
pliers of  toilet  preparations. 

Pleasant  smells  should  be  enjoyed  as  nature  dictates 
by  effusion  in  the  air,  not  by  putting  them  on  the  skin. 
"Mankind  is  the  product  of  environment/'  that  is  why 
he  ought  to  pay  most  careful  attention  to  his  nearest 
surroundings,  his  skin,  his  clothes,  his  home.  He  who 
has  read  above  carefully  will  know  how  to  make  himself 
and  his  surroundings  really  clean,  that  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
living  "dirt,"  which  is  so  detrimentalto  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

Results  to  he  obtained  are  certainly  worth  a  most 
careful  reflection.  The  superficial  ones  rarely  attain 
permanent  success  in  life. 


How  Soap  Is  Sold. 

Means  adopted  for  enhancing  the  sale  of  soap,  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  have  been  repeatedly  described 
in  this  paper  under  the  above  heading.  This  month  we 
will  vary  our  program  to  the  extent  of  copying  an  ac- 
count from  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Post,  of  "How  soap  is 
sold"  by  a  man  who  is  neither  a  legitimate  manufacturer 
nor  a  legitimate  salesman.     The  report  says: 

Tt  is  said  that  cheap  soap  can  be  picked  up  on  the 
shores  of  James  Island  at  any  time  of  day,  for  a  slick 


swindler  did  the  good  people  of  that  shire  a  few  days 
ago,  and  unloaded  fifteen  or  twenty  boxes  of  funny  soap 
at  $8  per  into  the  households  of  unsuspecting  islanders. 
It  is  worth  a  man's  life  to  even  whisper  soap,  across  the 
river  just  now,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  dames  Island  citizen  more  daring  than  his  fellows 
has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  tells  of  the  joke  on 
himself  and  others  without  a  falter. 

Some  few  days  ago  there  appeared  on  James  Island  an 
individual  who  was  a  hustler,  pure  and  simple,  and 
could  sell  an  ostrich  false  teeth  if  necessary.  He  hailed 
from  Connecticut,  and  registered  on  the  shores  of  the 
island  under  a  name  with  four  sides.  The  agent  began 
work  soon  after  he  landed,  which  was  selling  soap  and 
ordering  premiums  for  enriching  his  patrons.  His  offer 
was  very  tempting  and  very  plausible.  It  took  on  pur- 
chasers two  at  a  time.  The  man  sold  his  soap  in  boxes 
packed  with  a  hundred  cakes,  for  the  modest  price  of 
$8  a  box,  with  a  premium. 

The  premium  sold  the  soap  all  right.  "Slick"  prom- 
irt'd  to  give  the  purchaser  the  choice  of  forty  yards  of 
Brussels  carpet,  an  antique  oak  chamber  set,  a  set  of 
•1  ina  dishes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  or  a  half 
Interest  in  an  ostrich  farm  in  Labrador.  Strange  to 
say  there  arose  on  James  Island  in  a  day  or  two  after 
'Premium"  struck  that  territory  an  unprecedented  de- 
m  md  for  soap.  The  soap  distributor  lived  like  a  king, 
and  only  had  to  walk  around  with  his  premium  lists 
sticking  out  of  his  pockets  to  get  a  customer. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  suspicion  began  to  take 
['orm  in  the. minds  of  the  innocents  who  had  tried  to 
use  the  soap,  but  deserted  the  effort,  and  consigned  the 
uniele  to  Sambo  to  grease  axles  with,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  stopping  up  rat  holes.  Somehow  or  other,  after 
mature  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  by  one  or  two 
wise  ones  that  perhaps  the  premiums  would  never  follow 
he  soap,  and  the  man  with  the  soap  became  an  object  of 
suspicion.  He  no  longer  could  sell  soap  at  $8  a  box,  it 
vras  declared,  without  delivering  the  ostrich  farms  along 
with  his  saponacious  purifier  put  up  in  cakes.  Even 
such  an  expression  as  "to  the  booboo  with  him"  was  not 
regarded  as  too  strong  a  remark  with  which  to  ejaculate 
over  the  situation. 

The  agent  stood  by  his  guns,  and  ordered  more  soap, 
for  he  believed  with  the  late  P.  T.  Barnunx  that  the 
American  people  in  general  and  those  on  James  Island 
in  particular,  liked  to  be  humbugged.  Reports  came  in 
that  he  was  a  fake,  and  that  his  premiums  were  worse. 
Soon  the  soap  distributor  had  to  stop  sticking  his  num- 
ber tens  up  on  the  poTch  railing  for  fear  that  somebody 
would  throw  a  bar  of  his  soap  at  his  brogans  and  poison 
him. 

One  good  householder  constituted  herself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  one  and  went  to  warn  a  friend  not  to  buy  any 
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soap  from  their  hypnotic  friend,  as  he  looked  crooked. 
The  soap  seller  called  upon  the  foreramed  friend,  and 
sold  her  box,  with  a  premium  to  follow  a  rabbit's  egg 
for  Tommy.  He  then  went  back  to  the  householder  who 
was  stirring  up  war  against  him  and  sold  her  a  second 
box,  promising  another  antique  chamber  set  as  soon  as 
the  first  one  reached  her.  Some  declared  that  he  could 
sell  himself  a  box  of  soap,  and.  there  was  a  movement  to 
buy  him  out  and  deport  him  to  Charleston,  but  it  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  reception  of  a  circular  that  told 
on  the  slick  visitor  and  gave  a  character  sketch  that 
would  have  blackened  Iago. 

He  visited  Charleston  and  was  arrested  by  Magistrate 
Levy  late  on  a  Saturday  night  to  be  held  for  trial  upon 
a  complaint  from  James  Island.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  ease  was  not  in  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  and  so 
the  prisoner,  after  putting  up  a  bond  of  $200,  advanced 
by  a  friend,  took  to  the  wilds  of  his  native  state.  He 
did  not  return  the  money  netted  from  his  eight  dollar 
soap,  and  no  report  of  the  arrival  of  those  premiums  has 
yet  been  made  public. 


An  Advertising  Parable. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man  who  had  several 
dollars  and  he  wanted  several  more,  so  he  went  to  a 
friend  who  had  more  dollars  than  he  and  incpvired  how 
he  might  obtain  this  increase.  The  friend  advised  him 
to  "do  as  he  did — save."  So  the  man  went  back  and 
hid  his  dollars  away  like  the  man  in  the  Biblical  parable 
But  one  day  he  got  to  thinking  about  the  dollars  again 
and  so  sought  their  hiding-place  to  reckon  up  his  gain, 
But,  alas,  there  was  but  the  same  number  that  he  had 
put  there. 

Then  he  went  to  another  friend,  a  man  who  had  fewer 
dollars,  and  asked  him  the  same  question.  This  man 
advised  him  to  send  out  a  dollar  in  search  of  more.  So 
the  man  returned  and  sent  one  of  his  dollars  forth.  It 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  he  let  this  one 
of  his  store  go  from  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  parting- 
was  with  tears  and  weeping.  .    - 

After  many  days  the  dollar  came  not  back,  so  the  man 
went  to  see  his  friend  again.  "Send  another  dollar  in 
search  of  that  one,"  was  the  advice  of  his  friend. 

So  another  dollar  went  forth — another  sad  farewell 
was  made. 

After  several  evening  whistles  had  blown  and  the  sec- 
ond dollar  came  not  back,  the  much-worried  man  went 
to  see  his  advising  friends.  As  a  consequence,  a  third 
dollar  started  out  to  hunt  for  the  two  that  were  lost, 
Then  the  man  sat  clown  and  thought  to  himself :  "NoW| 
if  I  lose  one  dollar  by  sending  it  out  alone,  how  can  I 
not  expect  to  lose  every  dollar  that  I  thus  send  out  singly 
to  find  this  lost  one?  I  will  make  one  more  effort.  I 
will  send  all  my  other  dollars  out  together  in  search  of 


those  that  are  lost  and  to  gather  in  any  that  some  other 
foolish  fellow  has  lost." 

And  he  did  so.  But  there  was  no  tear-shedding  with 
this  last  going  forth.  "They  will  all  come  back,  savl 
the  man  to  himself,  for  he  believed  more  in  himself 
than  he  did  in  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

After  not  so  very  many  morning  rides  down  to  work 
on  the  elevated,  the  man  found  on  his  desk  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  letters,  and  in  his  morning's  mail  were  not 
only  his  lost  dollars,  but  quite  a  few  that  he  had  not  lost 

Moral :  If  you  want  your  dollars  to  bring  you  in 
more  dollars,  remember  that  misery  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  likes  company. — Woman's  Herald. 


Bulk  Perfume  Trade. 

Rochester,  May  IT,  1905. 
Editor  Pharmaceutical  Era : 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Green,  published  in  your  esteemed 
journal  (Feb.  9,  Era,  page  165),  have,  in  a  measure,  at- 
tracted attention.  Being  somewhat'  conversant  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  see  fit  to  present  your 
readers  a  few  facts  and  figures  herewith,  which  can  be 
easily  verified.  His  assertion  that  "more  bulk  goods 
than  ever  are  sold  to-day"  is  not  denied,  but  is  he  not  in 
error  in  saying  the  American  perfumers  do  not  profit 
thereby  ?  The  following  figures  are  tabulated  from  the 
records : 

Total  amount  of  imports  of  perfumery,  toilet  prepar- 
ations, etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903- 
$824.040 ;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  $844,621. 

Total  imports  of  strictly  alcoholic  perfumes  for  1903, 
$510,642;  for  1904,  $508,536;  decrease  for  1904  over 
1903,  $2,106;  increase  for  1903  over  1902,  $68,474  (or 
15  per  cent,  or  over).  The  statistics  for  1904  show  a 
total  increase  of  $20,581  (2V2  per  cent.). 

Thus  it  would  appear  with  the  shown  increase  of  only 
$20,851  in  actual  values  of  merchandise,  instead  of  an 
increase  of  $119,000  in  "duties,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Green. 
that  he  must  have  been  beguiled  into  the  land  of  unat- 
tested figures. 

Regarding  the  age  of  fine  American  perfumes,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  feature  receives  far  better  at- 
tention than  is  given  by  foreign  manufacturers,  else 
American  perfumers  would  be  wofulky  slow  indeed. 

The  gentleman  further  remarks  that  many  druggists 
are  making  their  own  perfumes,  by  what  he  terms  a 
simple  process,  viz. :  "Concentrated  floral  oils."  It  is 
feared  he  has  not  pursued  the  subject  far  enough  to  be 
come  convinced  that  wherever  that  experiment  has  been 
tried,  a  re-order  is  unknown  and  loss  of  trade  is  inevit- 
able. If  the  profession  of  parfumetir  had  nothing  more 
to  it  than  that,  this  or  any  other  communication  upon 
the  subject  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  And  againt 
don't  voir  smile,  Mr.   Editor,  when,  according  to  Mr 
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Green,  the  American  perfumer  has  not  "advanced/     U 

this  be  true,  it  is  the  only  one  thing  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can has  not  advanced,  and  the  writer  hereof,  represent- 
ing the  third  generation  of  odor-makers  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  with  due  reverence  to  ancestry,  insists  that 
"advance"  is  the  war  cry  upon  its  banners  as  a  constant- 
ly increasing  trade  verifies,  yet  "advance"  is  still  the 
slogan.  Thus  again  we  presume  to  give  denial  to  thai 
"non-progressive  idea/""  we  live  and  still  strive  in  the 
expectation  of  outdoing  the  past.  And  still  again,  isn't 
there  an  unwarranted  injustice  done  by  saying  that  the 
up-to-date  American  perfumers  merely  issue  old  odors 
under  new  names?  This  calls  for  actual  proof — else  it 
is  slanderous.  Mr.  Green  states  producers  pay  "too 
much  attention  to  special  odors.""  I  would  request 
knowledge  as  to  what  class  of  odors  the  French,  to  whom 
lie  so  often  refers,  devote  their  attention,  to  say  nothing 
of  high  prices.  American  goods  do  not  simply  carry 
the  price  on  account  of  the  pace  set  by  French  compet- 
itors. To  make  a  perfect  perfume  it  is  necessary  to  use 
goods  of  no  small  value. 

The  writer  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Green,  who  is  esteemed  highly,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
reply  to  his  communication,  for,  during  March,  1Q01 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  him  relative  to 
perfumes.  Modesty  alone  prevents  repeating  assertions 
made  relative  to  at  least  one  American  perfumer.  French 
goods  are  not  the  best,  and  French  perfumers  do  not 
excel  American  perfumers.  This  can  be  practically  dem- 
onstrated beyong  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Green.  He  says 
truly,  if  the  department  stores  control  the  sale  of  per- 
fumes it  is  only  because  of  their  display  and  push,  but 
1  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Green  can  encourage  a  druggist 
to  make  his  own  perfumes.  It  is  a  ease  of  "Shoemaker 
stick  to  your  last."'  A  pharmacist  can  compound  drugs 
but  when  he  tries  to  make  his  own  perfumes  I  will  guar- 
antee that  within  one  year  his  sales  will  show  a  decided 
decrease  in  this  department.  When  department  stores 
make  their  own  perfumes  they  do  not  employ  a  druggist 
nor  employ  the  use  of  "Concentrated  Floral  Oils,'"  but 
they  engage  an  educated  perfumer  and  the  perfumer  is 
one  of  a  profession  of  its  own  kind; 

I  wish  to  correct  another  statement,  which  is  some- 
what misleading,  relative  to  the  French  perfumes  being 
sold  without  advertising.  Mr.  Green  must  know  that  at 
least  one  large  French  house  spends  a  fortune  advertis- 
ing yearly.  Moreover,  every  department  store  in  the 
United  States  handling  imported  perfumes,  advertise 
them  incessantly  in  the  local  newspapers.  Mr.  Green 
furthermore  knows  that  there  are  but  three  or  four 
houses  in  the  United  States  who  manufacture  strictly 
high  grade  perfumes,  and  he  further  knows  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  these  manufacturers  to  sell  to  no  other 
trade  than  the  retail  druggists.     Were  these  manufac- 


turers  t  >  sell  department  stores  the  imports  of  perfum- 
er)' would  naturally  show  a  marked  decrease.  The  trou- 
ble with  the  retail  druggist  who  does  not  do  a  profitable 
business  ill  perfumes,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  devote  sufficient  attention  to  his  perfume  trade 
which  can  be  made  one  of  the  best-paying  departments 
in  his  store.  Too  many  druggists  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  big  department  stores  are  taking  the  business 
in  this  particular  line.  Inasmuch  as  these  same  stores 
retail  patent  medicines  and  compound  prescriptions, 
there  is  no  better  argument  to  employ  than  that  if  you 
present  a  nice  display  of  perfumes  and  use  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  odors,  etc.,  profitable  results  are  sure  to. 
follow.  I  can  refer  you  to  many  druggists  friendly  with 
the  writer,  who  are  successfully  following  suggestions  on 
these  lines.  The  perfume  and  toilet  article  trade  be- 
longs to  the  retail  druggist  and  it  will  remain  with  him 
if  he  will  devote  the  required  attention  to  this  feature. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state  that  it  is  the  "Amer- 
ican perfumer"  who  has  reproduced  the  natural  odor  of 
the  flower,  but  the  French  perfumes  embrace  no  science 
or  art,  merely  a  conglomeration  of  heavy  odors  which 
become  obnoxious  to  the  average  person.  An  artist,  in 
painting  a  picture,  imitates  the  colorings  of  nature  as 
closely  as  possible;  the  American  perfumer,  in  making 
an  odor,  reproduces  the  natural  scent  of  the  flower  as 
given  by  nature  as  a  criterion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oscar  B.  Spiehler. 


Home  Tests  For  Toilet  Soaps. 

Our  contemporary  "Science  Sittings"  must  have 
sprung  a  leak  in  its  "sieve"  through  which  things  not 
scientific  are  escaping.  For  all  that,  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  its  pages  is  worth  reading : 

Speaking  in  a  broad  way,  the  soap  of  the  present  day 
is  made  by  what  is  known  as  the  "cold  process;"  that  is. 
with  very  little  boiling,  with  the  use  of  a  great  quantity 
of  free  alkali,  says  Science  Sittings,  that  is  mixed  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  fat  used  by  chemical  means. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cheap  toilet  soaps  are  so  manufactured, 
with  a  heavy  perfume  and  gaudy  wrapper  depended 
upon  to  find  customers  for  them,  which  they  do  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers.  Eed  and  roughened  hands 
and  faces  never  fail  to  ensue  from  the  employment  of 
such  cleaning  compounds.  That  they  do  clean,  and 
clean  thoroughly,  cannot  be  denied.  The  large  amount 
of  free  alkali  in  the  soap  dissolves  the  dirt  by  a  chemical 
action  and  cleanses  the  skin  effectually.  If  the  hands 
or  face  have  become  exceptionally  soiled,  therefore,  an 
alkali  soap  is  the  only  thing  that  will  successfully  com- 
bat and  loosen  the  accretions  of  dust,  dirt  or  grime. 

The  best  of  the  modern  soaps  for  all  ordinary  toilet 
purposes  are  those  of  what  is  understood  as  the  "fatty" 
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variety.  Less  alkali  is  employed  in  their  manufacture. 
With  this  exception,  the  preliminary  steps  in  their  com- 
pounding are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  cheaper 
grades.  As  the  mixture  begins  to  solidify,  however,  a 
quantity  of  fat  is  injected  into  it  by  a  special  process. 
The  added  amount  of  fat  lessens  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  small  quantity  of  »alakli,  and  such  soaps  as  these 
may  be  used  freely  on  all  parts  of  the  body  without  in- 
jury to  the  skin  resulting.  Their  cleansing  action  is  soft 
and  easy,  and  no  perceptible  chemical  process  occurs  in 
the  removal  of  the  dirt  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  this, 
the  soap  forms  an  emulsion  with  the  dust  and  grime, 
and  cleanses  in  this  fashion,  more  slowly  than  in  the 
case  of  the  alkali  compound,  with  its  chemical  changes 
under  the  influence  of  water ;  but  though  more  gradual 
in  doing  this,  it  is  none  the  less  a  good  cleaner,  except 
in  instances  where  a  great  amount  of  dirt  has  literally 
been  ground  into  the  skin* through  work,  exercising,  or 
from  other  causes. 

To  determine  whether  a  soap  is  good  for  toilet  pur- 
poses is  not  at  all  difficult.  The  amount  of  suds  made 
by  a  soap  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  presence 
of  too  much  alkali  is  indicated.  The  more  suds  a  soap 
makes  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  more  alkali  it 
contains.  A  cheap  soap  will  create  a  large  quantity  of 
suds  without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
whatever,  whereas  a  "fatty"  soap  has  to  be  rubbed  fre- 
quently before  it  manifests  a  disposition  to  make  even  a 
little  suds.  The  suds  are  caused  by  a  chemical  action 
in  the  water  when  the  alkali  mixes  with  it,  and  as  has 
been  stated  before,  the  fatty  soap  forms  an  emulsion  and 
does  not  undergo  much  chemical  change. 

Another  way  to  determine  the  presence  of  alkali  is  to 
touch  the  piece  of  soap  to  the  tongue.  If  there  is  much 
alkali  in  it  the  taste  will  be  bitter, 'if  there  is  no  alkali 
there  in  harmful  quantities,  no  acrid  and  bitter  taste 
will  be  observed.  Still  another  way,  the  most  effective 
of  these,  is  to  drop  a  little  sublimate  of  mercury  on  the 
piece  of  soap.  The  mercury  will  at  once  cause  the  alkali 
to  assume  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  more  alkali  in  the 
soap  the  deeper  this  yellow  color  will  be.  The  first  two 
methods  will  suffice,  however,  in  the  household,  especial- 
ly as  the  sublimate  of  mercury  is  a  very  virulent  poison* 


Throw  Away  Your  Tooth-Brushes. 

Where  is  this  bacteriology  business  going  to  stop  any- 
wajr?  An  eminent  scientist  has  now  condemned  the 
tooth-brush  as  an  unhygienic,  hurtful  and  even  danger- 
ous article.  It  is  full  af  bacilli.  The  learned  doctor 
says  the  best  a  tooth-brush  ever  gets  is  a  little  rinsing 
with  warm  or  cold  water — sometimes  not  even  that 
Naturally  the  family  tooth-brush  is  the  most  dangerous 
if  we  except  the  sleeping-car,  excursion  boat,  or  boarding 


school  implement:  the  large  variety  of  bacilli  together 
with  their  increased  vigorousness  which  results  from 
cross-breeding  of  different  strains  being  responsible  for 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  latter  kinds. 

And  what  about  all  the  antiseptic  toothpowders,  the 
use  of  which  we  are  told  by  the  enterprising  makers  is 
followed  hy  the  dying  shrieks  of  bacteria  audible  two 
blocks  away?  Why  it  appears  that  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  do  any  perceptible  damage  and  what  folks 
have  thought  were  the  agonizing  groans  of  expiring 
germs  were  really  shouts  of  delighted  appreciation. 

Again,  the  tooth-brush  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  civilization  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Washington — Booker,  it  is  true — who  says 
when  he  finds  that  a  member  of  his  race  uses  the  tooth- 
brush he  feels  there  is  hope  of  his  becoming  a  useful- 
cleanly,  and  industrious  member  of  society.  If  the 
tooth-brush  is  marked  for  disapproval  and  final  extinc- 
tion how  is  Mr.  Washington  going  to  tell?  The  anti- 
tooth-brush  scientist  says  a  little  absorbent  cotton  should 
be  used  instead  of  the  brush  for  it  is  sterile  and  can 
be  destroy  ed  immediately  after  use.  This,  however 
would  not  serve  for  Mr.  Washington's  civilization  test 
for — unfortunately,  in  this  case — absorbent  cotton  has 
other  uses,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  known  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  yet  attained  the  tooth-brush  stage  of 
culture. 

Vain  indeed  is  our  attempt  to  lead  the  sterilized  life. 
For  after  all  we  do  in  the  way  of  sterilizing  the  milk  we 
drink,  the  water  we  bathe  in,  the  brushes  we  use  on 
our  hair — those  of  us  who  have  hair — after  all  our  pride 
in  our  antiseptic  toothwashes,  powders  and  pastes  we 
find  it  is  of  no  avail  and  that  we  have  been  rearing 
choice  and   hard}r   specimens   of  bacteria  on   our  very 
tooth-brushes !    What's  the  use  ?    Therefore  we  give  up : 
for  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  poet — 
We  see  bacilli  on  the  ceiling  and  bacilli  on  the  fiure, 
Bacilli  on  the  tate-y-tate — bacilli  on  the  dure, 
Bacilli  in  the  sugar  bowl,  bacilli  on  the  chair, 
Bacilli  in  our  phwiskers  an'  bacilli  ivryphwhere. 
Bacilli  in  the  water  pail,  bacilli  in  the  sink, 
Bacilli  in  the  tilings  we  eat  and  ivcrything  we  dhrink; 
Bacilli  in  the  pillysham,  bacilli  in  the  bed, 
And  sometimes  Oi  think  there's  nothing  but  bacilli  in 

me  head. 
There's  bacilli  on  the  dure  mat  and  bacilli  in  the  hall. 
Bacilli  on  the  kitchen  stove  and  bacilli  on  the  wall. 
Bacilli  in  me  poonkin  poy  and  on  the  windy-pane, 
An'  all  becos'  the  doctors  has  bacilli  on  the  brain. 

— The  New  Idea, 


Increased  capital :  The  Hygienic  Soap  Granulator 
Company,  Jersey  City;  capital  increased  from  $125,000 
to  $500,000. 
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Produce  Exchange  Cottonseed 
Products  Rules. 

Following  arc  the  chief  rules  regulating  transactions 
in  cottonseed  products  among  numbers  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  as  adopted  last  mouth: 

COMMITTEE. 

Rule  1.— Sec.  1.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
.Managers  after  their  election  the  President  shall  (sub- 
jeet  to  the  approval  of  the  Board)  appoint  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Cottonseed  Products  five  members  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  who  are  known  as  members  of 
the  trade  in  cottonseed  products.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  properly  discharge  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  these  rules,  and  also  to  consider 
ami  decide  all  disputes  arising  between  members  deal- 
ing in  cottonseed  products  which  may  he  submitted  to 
them.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  the  committee  may  fill  temporary  vacan- 
cies if  requested  by  either  of  the  disputants,  and  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  those  present  at  a  hearing  of  a 
case  shall  lie  final.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  their 
proceedings,  and  a  fee  of  $15.00  shall  be  paid  to  the  com- 
mittee for  each  reference  ease  heard  by  them,  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  adjudged  to  be  at  fault,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  committee.  Provided,  however,  that  noth- 
ing heivin  shall  prevent  settlement  of  questions  of  dif- 
i  rence  by  private  arbitration,  or  as  provided  for  in  the 
By-Laws. 

OIL  ARBITRATION. 

Sec.  II. — Whenever  a  case  is  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee involving  a  tender  of  more  than  one  hundred 
(100)  barrels,  of  different  shipping  marks,  the  commit- 
t,e  shall  b  st  and  give  its  award  on  each  shipping  mark 
separately,  unless  both  parties  to  the  matter  in  dispute 
consent  to  have  the  different  shipping  marks  treated  in 
one  lot.  The  committee  shall  charge  one  fee  for  each 
lot  submitted  irrespective  of  the  number  of  shipping 
marks  involved,  provided,  however,  that  if  the  commit- 
tee is  required  to  pass  upon  each  mark  separately,  no  lot 
shall  consist  of  more  than  five  shipping  marks. 

INSPECTORS  AND  TESTERS. 

Rule  2. — Sec.  I. — Inspectors  and  testers  of  cotton- 
seed products  must  be  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, and  must  obligate  themselves  not  to  buy  or  sell 
on  their  own  account  any  article  they  are  licensed  to 
inspect  or  test,  such  license  to  be  granted  only  upon 
written  application,  endorsed  by  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  who  shall  be  regular  manufactur- 
ers of  or  dealers  in  cotton  seed  products.  All  licenses 
shall  expire  annually  or  at  such  time  as  the  Board  of 
Managers  may  designate,  and  the  Board  may  revoke  such 
license  anv  time  for  cause. 


WEIGHERS. 

Sec.  II. — Weighers  of  cotton  seed  products  must  be 
licensed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  and  must  obligate  themselves  not  to 
buy  or  sell  on  their  own  account  any  articles  they  are 
licensed  to  weigh;  such  license  granted  only  upon  writ- 
ten application,  endorsed  by  not  less  than  five  members 
of  the  Exchange,  who  shall  be  regular  manufacturers 
of  or  dealers  in  cotton  seed  products.  All  licenses  shall 
expire  annually,  or  at  any  such  time  as  the  Board  of 
Managers  shall  designate,  and  the  Board  may  revoke 
such  licenses  at  any  time  for  cause. 

Sec.  III. — Inspectors,  testers  and  weighers  of  oil  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  certificates 
which  they  issue. 

FEES  EOR  INSPECTORS  AND  TESTERS. 

Utile  3. — Sec.  I. — When  oil  or  soapstock  is  sampled 
by  order  of  the  committee,  as  prescribed  for  in  Rule 
19,  Sec.  I,  a  fee  of  $2.00  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector 
by  the  party  adjudged  in  fault  for  the  first  100  barrels 
sampled,  and  50  cents  for  every  and  each  100  barrels 
or  fraction  thereof  in  addition  thereto. 

Sec.  II. — Oil  and  Soapstock  in  Tank  Cars. — When  oil 
or  soapstock  in  tank  cars  is  sampled  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  fee  of  $2  for  each  tank  car  shall  be  paid  to 
the  inspector  by  the  party  adjudged  in  fault. 

Sec.  III.— Fee  for  Winter  Oil  Tests.— A  fee  of  $2.00 
for  each  Winter  test  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  or 
tester  by  the  party  or  parties  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  IV.— Fee  for  Crude  Oil  Tests.— A  fee  of  $3.00 
for  each  test  of  crude  oil  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  or 
parties  designated  by  the  committee. 

BARRELS. 

Rule  4. — Sec.  I. — Oil  packages  must  be  good  hard- 
wood iron-bound  barrels,  new  or  thoroughly  cleaned  re- 
fined oil  barrels,  painted  or  varnished.  On  delivery  of 
merchantable  packages  other  than  the  above,  an  allow- 
ance not  exceeding  50  cents  per  barrel  shall  be  made 
by  the  seller. 

Barrels  must  be  delivered  in  good  shipping  order  and 
shall  not  be  under  48  or  over  58  gallons  each  in  case  of 
delivery. 

TARES   OF   BARRELS. 

Sec.  II. — Tares  shall  be  tested,  if  required  by  either 
buyer  or  seller,  by  emptying  four  barrels  of  each  100 
barrels  to  be  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  lot.  Al- 
lowance shall  be  made  for  difference  in  tares  in  excess 
of  one  pound  per  barrel.  The  weighers  are  required  to 
put  a  distinguishing  mark  on  the  barrels  stripped,  such 
mark  to  be  shown  on  the  weight  certificate. 
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DELIVERY   OE  BARRELS. 

Rule  5. — Deliveries  of  cotton  seed  oil  shall  be  made 
by  weight  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  one-half  (7%)  pounds 
net  to  the  gallon. 

Ride  6. —  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  sales  of  cotton 
seed  products  are  understood  to  be  f.  o.  b.  Seller  can- 
not be  required  to  deliver  less  than  100  barrels  to  any 
one  place,  to  any  vessel,  or  any  wharf  or  pier  designated 
by  the  buyer.  The  vessel,  wharf  or  pier  so  designated 
must  be  accessible  and  within  lighterage  limits  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  It  is  understood  that  the  seller  has 
fulfilled  his  contract  after  he  puts  the  goods  within  reach 
of  the  ship's  tackle  or  lands  them  on  the  pier,  if  re- 
quired and  allowed  to  do  so.  The  goods  shall  be  deliv- 
ered free  alongside 'before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
time  for  delivery. 

Rule  7. — All  cotton  seed  products  must  be  paid  for  in 
cash  upon  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  production  of  a 
clean  receipt  from  steamship,  warehouse,  etc.,  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  delivery. 

TANK  CARS. 

Eule  8. — Sec.  I. — A  tank  car  of  cotton  seed  oil  shall 
be  considered  at  not  less  than  125  barrels  nor  more  than 
lo'O  barrels.  Seller  must  fill  cars  to  capacity.  Any  dif- 
ference in  weight,  either  in  excess  or  shortage  on  tank 
cars,  shall  be  settled  at  the  market  price  in  the  day  of 
shipment.  The  date  of  Bill  of  Lading  to  determine  time 
of  shipment. 

Sec.  II. — A  tank  car  of  cotton  seed  oil  for  settlement 
purposes  only  shall  be  140  barrels,  where  no  delivery 
is  made.  A  barrel  of  oil  if  sold  loose  is  50  gallons.  A 
gallon  of  oil  is  7%  pounds  avoirdupois. 

TENDERS. 

Eule  9. — Sec.  I. — All  tenders  of  cotton  seed  products, 
other  than  crude  and  winter  oils,  shall  me  made  between 
the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  and  unless  rejected 
before  4  P.  M.  of  the  day  following  shall  constitute  a 
good  delivery. 

Sec.  II. — All  tenders  of  crude  and  winter  cotton  seed 
oils  shall  be  made  between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and 
3  P.  M.,  and  unless  rejected  before  4  P.  M.  of  the  2d 
day  following  shall  constitute  a  good  delivery. 

Sec.  III. — All  tenders  of  cotton  seed  products  of  a 
quality  superior  to  that  sold  shall  be  deemed  a  good 
delivery. 

Sec.  IV. — If  at  the  expiration  of  time  allowed  buyer 
for.  sampling  and  otherwise  testing  the  goods,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  these  rules,  the  seller  demands  and  the  buyer 
fails  to  furnish  necessary  shipping  instructions,  the  seller 
may  proceed  to  weigh  the  goods  and  the  buyer  must  fur- 
nish shipping  instructions  within  twenty-four  hours  or 
take  delivery  of  the  goods  at  the  point  where  they  were 


lying  when  the  tender  was  made,  with  free  lighterage. 
all  risks  to  be  on  buyer. 

Classification  and  Grading  of  Cottonseed  Oil. 

CRUDE  OIL. 

Eule  10. — Sec.  I. — Prime  Crude. — Crude  cotton  seed 
oil  to  pass  as  prime  must  be  made  from  sound  decorti- 
cated seed,  must  be  sweet  in  flavor  and  odor,  free  from 
water  and  settlings,  and  must  produce  prime  summer 
yellow  grade  with  the  use  of  caustic  soda  by  the  best  re- 
fining methods,  with  a  loss  in  weight  not  exceeding  9 
per  cent.  Provided,  any  oil  that  refines  with  a  greater 
loss  than  9  per  cent.,  but  still  makes  prime  summer 
yellow  grade  shall  not  be  rejected,  but  shall  be  reduced 
in  price  by  a  corresponding  per  cent,  of  the  contract 
price  of  the  oil.     Otherwise  it  can  be  rejected  outright. 

Sec.  II. — Choice  Crude. — Choice  crude  oil  must  be 
made  from  sound  decorticated  seed,  must  be  sweet  in 
flavor  and  odor,  free  from  water  and  settlings,  and  shall 
produce,  when  properly  refined,  choice  summer  yellow 
oil  at  a  loss  in  weight  not  exceeding  G  per  cent.,  for 
Texas  oil  and  7  per  cent,  for  oil  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

See.  III. — Off  Crude. — Oil  neither  choice  nor  prime 
shall  be  called  off  oil.-  When  oil  is  sold  on  sample  any 
oil  tendered  shall  be  equal  to  sample,  but  if  it  should 
refine  at  a  loss  exceeding  the  loss  of  the  sample  by  not 
over  2  per  cent.,  but  otherwise  equal,  it  is  still  a  good 
tender  at  a  reduced  price  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
loss. 

The  buyer  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  the  oil  out- 
right if  it  tests  beyond  2  per  cent,  refining  loss  as  com- 
pared with  the  sale  sample. 

REFINED  OIL. 

Eule  2. — See.  I. — Prime  Summer  Yellow. — Summer 
Yellow  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  to  pass  as  prime,  must  be  bril- 
liant, free  from  water  and  settlings,  sweet  in  flavor  and 
odor,  of  straw  color,  not  reddish. 

Sec.  II. — Prime  Winter  Yellow. — Winter  Yellow  Cot- 
ton Seed  Oil,  to  pass  as  prime,  must  be  brilliant,  free 
from  water  and  settlings,  sweet  in  flavor  and  odor,  of 
straw  color  (not  reddish)  and  must  stand  limpid  at  a 
temperature  of  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  five  hours. 

'  Sec.  III.— Prime  Winter  White.— Winter  White  Cot- 
ton Seed  Oil,  to  pass  as  prime,  must  be  straw  white  to 
white  in  color,  brilliant,  sweet  in  flavor  and  odor,  and 
must  stand  limpid  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit for  five  hours. 

Sec.  IV.— Tests  for  Winter  Cotton  Seed  Oil.— Tests 
for  Winter  Cotton  Seed  Oil  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
A  regular  4  oz.  sample  bottle  shall  be  filled  full  of  the 
oil  to  be  tested,  a  thermometer  shall  be  inserted  through 
the  cork  of  the  bottle,  and  hermetically  sealed.     The  oil 
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shall  then  be  heated  slowly  to  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  remain  at  that  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes.  It  shall  then  be 
chilled  until  it  stands  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  which 
point  it  must  stand  for  five  hours,  and  must  be  clear, 
brilliant  and  limpid  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

Sec.  V. — Prime  Summer  White  Cotton  Seed  Oil. — 
Summer  White  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  to  pass  as  prime,  must 
he  stra\(  "-'"'<-  tv  sphitp  in  color,  brilliant,  and  tweet  in 
flavor  and  odor. 

See.  71.— Off  Refined  Yellow  Oils.— Refined  Yellow 
Oil,  designated  as  Oil  may  be  of  inferior  flavor,  and  of 
a  color  not  exceeding  orange,  or  "reddish,"  but  not 
"red." 

Sec.  VII. — Refined  Yellow  Oils,  designated  as  Good 
Off,  may  be  off  in  flavor,  but  must  be  prime  in  color. 

SOAP  STOCK. 

Rule  12. — Sua])  Stock. — To  be  a  product  of  Crude 
Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  all  sales  thereof,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  by  buyer  and  seller,  are  made  upon  a  basis 
of  50  per  cent,  fatty  acid,  not  to  fall  below  do  per  cent. 
If  containing  less  than  40  per  cent,  fatty  acid,  soap 
stock  shall  not  be  considered  merchantable.  Delivery 
to  be  made  in  iron-hound  packages  or  tank  cars. 

A  contract  tank  car  of  soapstock  shall  be  50,000 
pounds  unless  otherwise  specified. 

COTTON  SEED. 

Rule  16. — Sec.  I. — Cotton  seed  shall  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  prime  seed  and  off  seed. 

Sec.  II. — Prime  Seed. — Shall  be  clean,  dry.  sound 
seed,  free  from  dirt,  trash  and  bolls. 

See.  111. — Off  Seed. — Seed  not  coming  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  prime  seed  shall  be  considered  off  seed 
Off  or  damaged  seed  shall  be  settled  for  on  its  merits 
an  1  comparative  value  as  against  value  of  standard 
prime  seed. 

OIL   CONTRACTS. 

Rule  17. — Sec.  I. — Settlement  of  contracts  for  cotton 
seal  oil  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  53  gallons  to  the 
barrel. 

Sec.  II. — A  contract  for  Refined  Cotton  Seed  Oil  shall 
consist  of  100  barrels  of  a  total  of  5,300  gallons,  pro- 
vided that  any  d<  ficii  ncy  or  exc<  ss  under  or  above  the 
specified  quantity  shall  be  settled  at  the  bid  price  of  the 

3  o'clock  call  on  the  day  of  tender,  except  on  Saturdays. 
when  tiie  bid  price  of  the  noon  Call  shall  be  taken  as 
the  -  'ii  h  mi  nt  price. 

s  c.  III. — All  sale-  for  delivery  during  a  specified 
month  are  f.  o.  b.  and  at  seller's  option,  unless  otherwise 
agrei  d. 

Sec.  17. — When  a  seller  fails  to  notify  buyer  before 

4  o'clock  P.  M.,  two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
month,  of  his  intention   to  deliver,  it  shall  be  deemed 


a  failure  of  delivery,  and  the  buyer  is  privileged  to  buy 
to  cover  the  contract  at  the  market  price  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing, holding  the  seller  for  any  difference. 

Sec.  V.— Settlement  of  contracts  for  Cotton  Seed  Oil 
shall  be  at  the  bid  price  at  the  3  o'clock  Call  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Exchange  on  the  day  of  settlement,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  bid  price  of  the  noon  Call  shall 
In  taken  as  the  settlement  price,  it  being  understood 
however,  that  a  settlement  cannot  he.  substituted  for  a 
performance  of  contract  except  by  mutual  consent  or  as 
pri  scribed  for  in  Section  V  1. 

Sec.  VI. — Any  party  holding  a  contract  against  an- 
other corresponding  in  all  respects  (except  as  to  price) 
with  one  held  by  the  other  party  against  him,  may  close 
or  cam-el  both,  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  said  party, 
and  where  it  appears  that  several  parties  have  contracts 
between  each  other,  corresponding  in  all  respects  (ex- 
cept as  to  price),  and  that  a  "ring  settlement"  can  he 
made,  the  party  finding  said  "ring,"  shall  notify  all 
parties  thereto,  leaving  with  each  a  copy  thereof,  and 
get  their  acknowledgement,  from  which  time  the  said 
ring  shall  he  in  force,  and  cannot  he  broken  by  the  fail- 
ure of  any  of  the  parties  therein,  and  all  parties  thereto 
shall  be  compelled  to  settle  their  differences  on  said  con- 
tract with  e.uh  other  on  the  basis  of  the  settlement  price 

SAMPLING. 

Rule  18. — Sec.  I. — Oil  and  Soapstock  in  Barrels. — 
When  oil  or  soapstock  in  barrels  is  sampled  by  order  of 
the  Committee  the  Inspector  shall  draw  samples  of  not 
less  thari  10  per  cent,  of  the  lot  in  question;  in  the  case 
of  oil.  samples  to  be  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
uniform  sample  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any 
moisture  and  excess  stearine. 

Sec.  11. — Oil  in  Tank  Cars. — If  in  tank  cars  at  least 
two  gallons  must  be  taken  well  down  in  the  body  of  the 
oil.  and  from  this  a  one-gallon  sample  shall  he  drawn 
and  placed  in  a  perfectly  clean  tin  can,  wlfich  shall  he 
securely  fastened  without  the  use  of  sealing  wax,  and 
carefully  labeled  so  as  to  guarantee  its  identity  and  cor- 
rectness and  for  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

See.  III. — Soapstock  in  Tank  Cars. — When  in  tank 
cars  samples  shall  be  drawn  in  the  approximate  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  to  each  ten  barrels,  and  a  thorough 
mixture  made  of  same'.  From  the  mixture  two  one 
pound  samples  shall  he  taken  and  hermetically  sealed  in 
a  can  or  jar.  for  use  of  the  committee. 

SALE  OX  SAMPLES. 

Rule  19. — Sales  on  Samples. — When  sales  are  made 
on  samples  through  a  broker,  the  broker's  sample  shall 
lie  the  standard.  Either  party  may  require  such  sample 
to  be  put  in  tin-  custody  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Exchange  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made. 
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MARGINS. 

Rule  20. — Either  part}'  to  a  contract,  prior  to  or  upon 
signing  the  same,  shall  have  the  right  to  call  an  original 
margin  of  one  dollar  per  barrel  on  Cotton  Seed  Oil  or 
one  dollar  per  ton  on  Cake,  Meal  or  Hulls  or  one  dollar 
per  bale  on  Linters,  either  party  to  a  contract  can  call 
for  margin  to  meet  any  variations  in  the  market,  and  all 
margins  called  before  12  M.  must  be  deposited  before  3 
P.  M.  All  margins  on  contracts  shall  be  deposited  in 
one  of  such  Trust  Companies,  Banks  incorporated  by 
the  State  or  National  Banks,  as  may  have  been  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.  In  case  of  failure  of  any 
Bank  or  Trust  Company  in  which  such  margins  have 
been  deposited,  it  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  party  or  parties 
to  whom  it  may  be  found  to  be  due,  taking  the  average 
price  of  back  deliveries  on  the  day  such  Bank  or  Trust 
Company  failed  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  When  mar- 
gins are  called,  originals  or  for  variations  in  the  market, 
certified  checks  must  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Bank 
or  Trust  Company  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited. 
Checks  must  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  who  shall  deposit  them  and  get 
a  certificate  of  deposit,  made  payable  on  the  order  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  to  the  order  of  the  buyer  and  seller.  As  soon  as  the 
Superintendent  has  received  the  Certificate,  he  shall  send 
it  to  the  party  making  the  deposit,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  same  to  the  party  calling  the  margin.  In  settlement, 
the  Superintendent  shall  ascertain  the  amount  due  each 
of  the  parties  at  interest,  and  shall  endorse  the  amount 
due  each  on  certificate  over  his  own  signature,  as  in- 
structed by  both  parties.  In  case  the  two  parties  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  amount  due  on  a  margin  receipt,  either 
of  them  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Cot- 
ton Seed  Products  for  decision,  which  shall  be  final.  On 
the  decision  of  said  Committee  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Produce  Exchange,  on  being  informed  thereof,  shall 
promptly  endorse  to  each  party  the  amount  each  shall 
be  entitled  to  by  such  decision. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  shall  act  in  his 
stead  under  this  rule. 

FICTITIOUS   SALES. 

Rule  21. — Fictitious  sales  or  false  reports  of  sales  are 
positively  forbidden,  and  will  render  the  parties  con- 
cerned liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange. 


The  Yuca  Oil  &  Supply  Co..  has  been  organized  by 
F.  M.  Brotherton.  John  A.  Young,  and  associates  to 
manufacture  oils  and  soaps  from  the  bark  of  the  yuca 
plant,  in  Atlanta,  G-a. 


Mottled  Soaps. 

The  simplified  Marseilles  method  of  making  mottled 
soap,  according  to  GL  Breuillard,  consists  of  three  opera- 
tions :  The  manufacture,  firstly,  of  a  tallow  and  palm 
oil  soap;  secondly,  of  a  cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm-nut  oil 
soap,  the  third  and  final  operation  being  the  mixing  of 
the  two  soaps  to  form  the  finished  article. 

For  the  tallow  soap  410  kilos  of  tallow  and  150  kilos 
of  palm  oil  are  boiled  up  with  560  kilos  of  caustic  soda 
lye  of  7°B.  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  then 
672  kilos  of  12°B.  lye  and  finally  240  kilos  of  22°B. 
lye  are  added  by  degrees.  On  completion  of  saponifi- 
cation, which  takes  place  after  about  five  to  six  hours 
boiling,  the  soap  is  salted  out. 

The  cocoa-nut  oil  soap  is  made  from  140  kilos  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  1 00  kilos  of  palm-nut  oil  saponified  by 
460  kilos  of  caustic  soda  of  23 °B.  and  60  kilos  of  potash 
of  2.2 °B.  Half  the  caustic  soda  is  first  heated  up  with 
the  fats,  with  constant  stirring,  and  when  boiling  the 
remainder  is  added  a  little  at  a  time  and  finally  the 
potash.  Boiling  is  continued  for  about  half  an  hour 
longer  until  all  scum  has  disappeared. 

The  mixing  together  of  the  two  soaps  can  be  done  in 
the  kettle  in  which,  the  tallow  soap  was  boiled,  after 
removal  of  the  separated  lye,  by  boiling  them  up  until 
a  homogeneous  paste  is  obtained.  The  color,  for  blue 
mottled,  1  kilo  of  ultramarine,  for  red  mottled  5  to  6 
kilos  of  red  ochre,  mixed  up  in  a  weak  lye,  is  sprinkled 
over  the  soap  and  the  paste  is  well  boiled  to  uniformly 
distribute  it  throughout  the  mass.  The  boiling  must 
now  be  continued  until  the  soap  has  attained  that  con- 
sistency necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  mottle.  This 
point,  which  requires  practice. to  recognize,  is  indicated, 
firstly,  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  paste  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  solidifying  almost  instantaneously 
a  compact  mass.  Secondly,  by  the  soap  dropping  off 
short  from  the  spatula  and  not  drawing  out  into  threads. 

When  these  indications  are  observed  the  soap  is 
framed  and  well  covered  up  so  that  it  cools  slowly,  5 
to  6  days  being  necessary.  The  yield  varies  from  210 
to  2.20  per  cent. 

The  following  recipes  illustrate  another  method  of 
manufacturing  mottled  soaps  whereby  a  greater  yield, 
but  inferior  quality,  is  obtained ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  with  this  process  to  employ  fresh  fats  and  as 
pure  lyes  as  possible. 

I. 

Palm  Oil,  138  kilos. 

Tallow,  12  kilos. 

Caustic  Soda  Lye,  20°B.,  180  kilos. 

Potassium  Carbonate,  33°B.,  75  kilos. 

Brine,  24°B.,  75  kilos. 

Potassium  Chloride,  20°B.,  45  kilos. 
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II. 

Palm  Oil,  150  kilos. 

Caustic  Soda  Lye,  20 °B,  180  kilos. 

Potassium  Carbonate,  33 °B.,  75  kilos. 

Brine,  24°B.,  75  kilos. 

Potassium  Chloride,  20 °B.,  40  kilos. 
Color  for  both  the  above: 

Blue  (about)  0.5  kilos. 

Caustic  Soda  Lye,  20°B.,  2.0  kilos. 

Soluble  Glass,  5.0  kilos. 

Water,  2,0  kilos. 
The  yields  are  about  350  per  cent.     For  a  450  per 
cent,  yield : 

Palm  Oil,  495  kilos. 

Caustic  Soda  Lye  of  30°B.,  247  kilos. 

Calcined   Carbonate   of   Potash    (89   to   96   per 
cent.),  70  kilos. 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  70  kilos. 

Water,  400  kilos. 

Brine  of  24°B.,  495  kilos. 
Color : 

Blue,  0.400  kilos. 

Soda  Lye,  17°B.,  1.75  kilos. 

Soluble  Glass,  4.500  kilos. 

Water,  1.750  kilos. 
The  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  melted  fat  in  the 
kettle  and  then  the  potash.  On  the  temperature  reach- 
ing 105  to  110° C,  the  salt  solution  is  gradually  stirred 
in.  The  mass  must  be  quite  homogeneous,  and  after 
standing  some -time  the  scum  is  removed. 

A  trial  sample  of  about  20  kilos  is  then  taken  out  for 
mottling,  a  proportionate  amount  of  coloring  mixture 
being  added  to  it. 

If  the  soaps  appears  flaky,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
balf  an  hour  the  surface  is  wrinkled,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lye  is  wanted;  if  after  this  small  crystals 
form,  the  amount  of  lye  is  still  insufficient.  Should  the 
sample  remain  uniformly  blue  after  half  an  hour,  several 
kilos  of  palm  oil  must  be  well  stirred  into  the  soap,  a 
second  sample  being  taken  after  the  lapse  of  a  similar 
period  and  so  on  until  the  desired  mottle  is  obtained. 

The  soap  should  be  cooled  slowly  in  well-covered-up 
frames,  preferably  wooden  ones,  having  a  capacity  of 
not  more  than  1,000  to  1,100  kilos  of  soap.  With  a 
little  experience  fine  mottled  effects  can  very  quickly  be 
obtained. — Les  Corps  Gras  Industriels. 


"(She  Census  Inquiry  Once  More. 

As  we  surmised  when  first  considering  the  objection- 
able quality  of  the. current  Census  Bureau  inquiry  con- 
cerning manufacturing  details,  the  Director  of  the  in- 
quest, evinces  every  desire  to  be  fair  and  moderate  in 


his  demands,  when  his  attention  is  properly  called  to 
the  matter.  In  one  case  where  a  concern  had  been  asked 
to  furnish  a  list  of  customers,  the  quantity  of  goods 
supplied  to  each  during  the  year,  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  these  goods  and  the  price  received  for  them,  a 
polite  reminder  that  the  concern  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  justice  to  furnish  a  list  of  its  customers,  to- 
gether with  their  respective  consumption  and  prices  paid, 
secured  a  prompt  and  courteous  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

We  reiterate  our  conviction  that  neither  the  Census 
Bureau  nor  an}r  one  else  officially  concerned  has  the  re- 
motest desire  to  injure  the  business  of  any  American 
manufacturer.  This  being  conceded,  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  line  of  inquiry  as  propounded  is  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  with  potential  injury  to  manufacturers 
and  trouble  for  the  Bureau. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia  the  writer  recently  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
J.  Hampton  Moore,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  follow- 
ing communication,  and  by  order  of  the  same  Club,  the 
editorial  referred  to  therein  has  been  reprinted  for  gen- 
eral distribution: 

Hon-.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Sir  :  Before  the  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the 
24th,  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
acting  on  information  received  from  Mr.  Howard  B. 
French,  considered  the  matter  set  forth  in  your  circular 
and  deputed  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  question  in 
which  your  active  influence  might  be  of  great  service  to 
the  entire  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country. 

To  set  the  subject  clearly  before  you,  I  have  been  in- 
structed to  bring  to  your  notice  an  editorial  published 
in  January  issue  of  my  own  paper.  This  I  take  pleasure 
in  enclosing  herewith. 

To  the  matter  of  this  article  but  little  need  be  added 
except  to  say  that  among  all  manufacturers  whom  I  have 
seen  (mostly  paint,  white  lead  and  other  manufacturers 
in  kindred  lines),  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  the  Census  Bureau's 
method  of  inquiry  is  bitterly  resented.  It  is  believed 
that  the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  this  inquiry, 
whether  published  or  not,  can  only  result  in  eventual 
injury  to  such  manufacturers  as  are  still  managing  to 
maintain  their  independence  of  the  various  "trusts"  or 
consolidations.  A  fact  which  strikes  them  all  is  that 
after  an  official  in  this  Department  obtains  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  statistics  of  manufacturing 
enterprises,  he  will  be  of  more  value  to  one  or  other  of 
the  great  "trusts"  than  to  the  Government,  and  will  be 
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promptly  offered  sufficient  inducement  to  transfer  his 
services.  One  has  but  to  look  back  over  the  experience 
of  various  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  IT.  S.  District 
Attorneys,  etc.,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  this  apprehension. 

Perhaps  your  influence  in  mitigating  this  peril  might 
result  in  great  good  to  American  manufacturers,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  directly  in  line  with  the  "province 
and  duty  of  said  Bureau  ...  to  foster,  promote 
and  develop  the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
United  States." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  B.  Heckel,  Scretary. 
To  this  communication  the  Chief  of  Bureau  courteous- 
ly responded  with  a  promise  of  careful  consideration. 

Meanwhile  the  .New  York  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  has  devoted  the  larger  part  of  a  recent  meeting  to 
a  consideration  of  the  same  topic,  and  appointed  a  special 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship1  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Evans, 
to  inquire  further  into  it,  reporting  its  conclusions  to 
the  Club  for  action. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  reasonableness  and 
courtesy  of  the  present  Chief  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
on  being  informed  of  this  liberality,  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  advise  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  conten- 
tion, leaving  it  to  each  individual  concerned  to  make  the 
proper  representations  to  the  Bureau  regarding  the  lim- 
itation of  his  own"  returns.  But  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  under  the  law  the  Chief  of  Bureau 
possesses  unlimited  option  as  to  the  scope  and  detail  of 
his  inquiry  and  absolute  power  to  compel  complete  and 
accurate  response.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  therefore, 
while  a  moderate  and  reasonable  Chief  of  Bureau  will 
exercise  his  powers  with  due  discretion,  a  less  conser- 
vative official  might  demand  and  eventually  secure  full 
technical  details  of  every  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Such  details  he  would  also  have  the 
right  to  publish  if  he  choose  or  keep  properly  filed  for 
access  by  .anyone  that  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent,  for  example,  the 
appointee  of  some  future  President,  from  publishing 
to  the  world  every  detail  regarding  any  group  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  That  the  present  Chief  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so  is  not  sufficient,  since  such  power  re- 
sides in  the  Bureau  as  a  menace  . 

We  think,  on  this  ground,  that  the  matter  lies  beyond 
remedy  through  a  mere  protest  to  the  Department  or  its 
Bureaus;  it  is  for  the  Congress  which  so  loosely  con- 
ferred these  general  powers  to  curtail  and  define  them. 
We  therefore  recommend  concerted  action  by  all  organi- 
zations representing  manufacturers  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  statute  limiting  and  defining  the  scope  of  the 


Census  Bureau  inquiry.  But  we  would  also  interpose 
a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  may  interest  themselves 
with  the  matter :  Congress  undoubtedly  had  a  definite 
object  in  view  when  it  authorized  this  inquiry ;  and  that 
object  can  be  ascertained  by  correspondence  with  the 
author  of  the  law  or  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  recommended  it  for  adoption.  This  object  being 
ascertained,  the  appeal  for  modification  should  be  made 
with  due  respect  for  the  object  intended  to  be  gained 
by  the  application  of  the  law.  .  An  appeal  to  Congress 
for  amendment  on  these  lines  would  probably  prove 
effective. — Drugs,  Oils  &  Paints. 


Extraction  of  Glycerine  From  Impure 
SoaLp  Lyes. 

A  process,  which  presents  certain  novel  features,  has 
been  devised  by  E.  Barbet  for  the  extraction  of  glycerine 
from  waste  residues,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
those  from  distilleries  which  he  terms  "vinasses,"  but  it 
is  also  applicable  for  the  recovery  of  glycerine  from 
very  impure  spent  lyes  from  soap  works,  which  when 
evaporated  down  barely  contain  30-40  per  cent,  of  pure 
glycerine  and  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  organic 
impurities  present  are  incapable  of  distillation  in  vacuo. 

After  having  been  neutralised  and  filtered,  if  neces- 
sary, the  glycerine  lyes  are  concentrated,  preferably  in  a 
multiple  effect  evaporator,  as  far  as  possible  and  then 
cooled  to  allow  the  salts  to  crystallise  out.  The  viscous 
mass  is  then  mixed  with  half-slaked  powdered  lime  in  a 
mill  which  forms  it  into  a  granulated  product,  the  pro- 
portions being  l-4r|  kilos  of  lime  for  1  kilo  of  the  syrupy 
liquid.  Mixtures  of  quicklime  with  infusorial  earth, 
chalk,  etc.,  may  also  be  used,  the  essential  point  being 
to  form  a  granular  product,  neither  pitchy  nor  friable. 

This  product  is  then  treated  with  high  percentage 
alcohol  (95-96  per  cent.),  the  alcohol  readily  penetrates 
into  the  centre  of  the  granules  and  dissolves  out  the 
glycerine  whilst  the  salts  and  organic  substances  in  the 
presence  of  the  lime  are  rendered  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  In  order,  however,  to  carry  out  the  extracting 
process  in  a  practical  manner  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
battery  of  extractors,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Manoury 
process,  in  which  fresh  alcohol  is  used  to  complete  the 
extraction  of  the  half-exhausted  granular  product,  and 
when  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  glycerine  it  is 
drawn  off  into  another  of  the  series  of  extractors  and  a 
charge  of  fresh  material  poured  in  upon  it  from  the  top; 
in  this  way  by  striking  the  alcohol  the  grains  are  pre- 
vented from  adhering  together,  thus  facilitating  the  ex- 
traction process. 

To  recover  the  alcohol  retained  by  the  residue  after 
completion  of  the  extraction  it  is  found  preferable  to  use 
hot  air  instead  of  steam.     A  moderate  current  of  hot 
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air  or  gas  is  therefore  blown  through  the  extractor  from 
bottom  to  top.  Alcohol  is  very  readily  driven  off  at 
9,6°  C.  and  evaporates  from  the  granules,  leaving  them 
dry  instead  of  pulpy  as  steam  would  do,  which  when 
the  material  is  to  be  employed  for  manure  is  an  advan- 
tage saving  the  trouble  of  subsequent  drying;  further, 
the  recovered  alcohol  remains  at  a  high  degree  and  can 
be  used  again.  If  any  ammonia  is  formed  it  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  when'  insoluble  sulphate  of  ammonia  sepa- 
rates out. 

The  distillation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  containing 
the  glycerine  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  on  evap- 
orating down  to  28-29°  B.,  a  very  strong  glycerine  liquid 
is  obtained  which  can  be  further  purified  by  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal  and  then  contains  but  few 
impurities. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  process  is  characterized 
by  a  new  combination  of  known  methods,  thus:  the 
concentration  of  the  liquors  to  a  strong  density,  crystal- 
lization of  the  salts,  use  of  pulverized  lime,  inter-mix- 
ture in  a  mill  of  appropriate  description,  methodical 
extraction  with  alcohol,  distillation  of  the  alcohol  from 
the  exhausted  material  and  from  the  extracted  glycerine, 
forming  an  industrial  method  for  the  extraction  of 
glycerine  from  very  impure  residues.  Other  essential 
points  to  be  noted  are  the  formation  of  a  granular  porous 
material  with  lime  capable  of  being  easily  treated  with 
alcohol.  The  systematic  extraction  with  alcohol  of  high 
percentage  and  recovery  of  alcohol  by  distilling  with 
hot  air,  whereby  it  is  kept  at  a  high  degree  of  strength. 


Principles  of  Partnership. 

There  has  been  a  visible  drift  of  late  years  toward  not 
only  corporate  organization  of  business,  but  also  a  ten- 
dency for  the  one-man  style  of  enterprise  to  give  way 
to  partnerships.  Perhaps  this  is  more  or  less  due  to  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  in  business  nowadays,  the  fre- 
quently broad  line  between  office  work  (including 
finance,  accounting,  etc.)  and  the  operating  departments. 
Of  course  men  will  continue  to  carry  on  their  work  un- 
der individual  names  more  or  less  for  all  time;  but  the 
trend  is  decidedly  the  other  way  just  now.  This  has 
brought  into  being  a  frequent  inquiry  as  to  the  principles 
that  underlie  partnerships,  one  of  which  reached  the 
writer  since  the  last  issue  of  the  National  Laundry 
Journal  was  published. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  partnership  between  two  or 
more  persons  there  must  be  an  agreement  between  them, 
though  not  necessarily  in  writing;  and  in  either  case, 
special  arrangements  can  he  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  partnership.  For  example,  one  partner,  although 
sharing  profits  and  losses,  may  have  no  right  to  inter- 


fere with  the  management  of  the  business,  or  he  may 
have  no  right  to  dissolve  as  an  ordinary  partner  has; 
or  he  may  even  not  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  good  will 
of  the  business  in  the  event  of  dissolution.  When  there 
is  no  deed  of  partnership,  or  any  agreement  in  writing, 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  partnership  exists,  or  any  ■ 
dispute  between  the  partners,  must  be  ascertained  from 
their  words  and  conduct;  and,  even  where  a  written  con- 
-  tract  has  been  entered  into  it  may  be  modified  by  a  ver- 
bal agreement  between  the  partners. 

Unless  an  intention  to  the  contrary  can  be  shown, 
persons  engaged  in  any  business  and  sharing  its  profits 
are  partners.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  question  as  to 
whether  persons  are  really  partners  or  not,  it  is  an- 
swered by  deciding  their  intention  from  a  consideration 
of  the  agreement  into  which  they  have  entered.  An 
agreement  to  share  gross  returns  does  not  constitute  a 
partnership.  Neither  is  a  partnership  created  between 
persons  who  are  only  contemplating  a  future  partner- 
ship, or  who  have  only  entered  into  an  agreement  that 
they  will  at  some  future  time  become  partners.  When 
one  person  contemplates  joining  another  who  is  already 
in  business,  and  agree  that  the  business  shall  be  carried 
on  upon  certain  terms,  stipulating  for  an  option  to  be- 
come a  partner  at  a  specified  time,  or  at  any  time  he 
may  choose,  a  partnership  is  not  created  until  the  per- 
son holding  the  option  has  exercised  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  private  arrangement  between 
persons  carrying  on  an  enterprise,  any  one  who  holds 
himself  out  as  a  partner  is  liable  to  those  to  whom  he 
thus  represents  himself  as  such.  A  person  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  share  of  a  member  of  a  partnership 
(usually  called  sub-partnership),  and  the  parties  to  it 
are  parties  intcrse,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the  other 
members  of  the  principal  firm;  and  a  sub-partner  can- 
not be  held  liable  to  the  creditors  of  this  firm  because 
he  participates  in  the  profits. 

Agreements  to  share  profits,  like  all  the  other  agree- 
ments, require  to  be  founded  on  some  consideration  in 
order  to  be  binding.  Any  contribution  in  the  shape  of 
capital  or  services  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to  sup- 
port an  agreement.  An  incoming  partner  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  an  old  and  well-established  business  frequent- 
ly agrees  to  pay  a  premium.  Such  an  agreement  is  valid; 
and,  if  the  premium  is  not  duly  paid,  it  may  be  recov- 
ered by  an  action,  provided  the  plaintiff  has  been  ready 
and  willing  to  take  the  defendant  into  partnership  as 
agreed.  A  valid  contract  of  partnership  can  be  entered 
into  between  any  persons  of  legal  age  and  of  sound 
mind.  Married  women  may  lie  partners  under  certain 
circumstances;  a  non-resident  or  an  alien  may  be  a 
partner ;  also  one  under  legal  age,  but  as  such  he  incurs 
no  liability,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
firm. — National  Laundry  Journal. 
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PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade- Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

790,154.  Forming  Soap  from  Hydrocarbon.  Giuseppe 
Reale,  Lauria,  Italy. 

790,319.  Soap  Cake.  Leopold  S.  Samuel,  Newark 
N.  J. 

791,072.  Shaving-Soap-Stick  Holder.  Newell  C.  Brad- 
ley, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LABELS. 

12,142.     Title :  "Boraxall  Soap."    (For  Soap.)    Schoell- 
kopf,  Hartford  and  Hanna  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  trade-marks  are  found  to  be  allowable, 
and  will  be  registered  if  no  opposition  is  entered  against 
them  within  thirty  days  from  their  publication. 
Ser.  No.  224.     Soap.  William  Waltke  &  Co.,  St,  Louis. 

Mo.    The  word  "Lava." 
Ser.  No.  408.     Toilet  and   Laundry   Soap   and   Soap- 
Powders.     Chauncey  F.  York,  Warriors 
Mark,  Pa.    The  hyphenated  word  "Ma- 
Le-Ma." 
Ser.  No.  455.     Toilet  Soaps.     Benjamin  Levy,  Boston, 
Mass.      Concentric  rectangular  figures 
with  the  words  and  abbreviations,' "Ben. 
Levy,  Parfumeur,  Boston,  Mass.,"  oc- 
cupying the  center  thereof,  the  outer 
rectangular  figure  or  border  being  den- 
tated  and  provided  with  a  square  within 
each  corner.    A  star  is  on  each  square, 
and  a  fine  wavy  line  is  also  in  the  bor 
der. 
Ser.  No.  464.     Perfumed    Preparations    in    Powdered, 
Paste,  Solid,  and  Liquid  Forms.  Batch- 
eller  Importing  Company,  New  York. 
N.  Y.     The  word  "Bathasweet." 
Ser.  No.  954.     Laundry  Soap.     J.  G.  Haas  Soap  Co... 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    The  word  "Ovalette." 
Ser.  No.  1,119.     Cologne- Water  and  Other  Perfumery. 
F.  Hoyt  &  Company,  Limited,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.      The    words    "Hoyt's 
Dime  Cologne." 
Ser.  No.  1,246.     Toilet  Soap.    Muhlens  &  Kropff,  New 
York,    N.    Y.      The   words   "Eiviera 
Castile." 
Ser.  No.  1,248.     Toilet  Soap.    Muhlens  &  Kropff,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     The  words  "La  Baron- 
esse." 
Ser.  No.  1,249.     Toilet  Soap.    Muhlens  &  Kropff,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    A  picture  of  the  Cologne 


Cathedral  in  connection  with  the 
words  "La  Cathedrale." 

Ser.  No.  1,288.  Toilet,  Laundry,  and  Medicinal  Soap. 
The  Pioneer  Tar  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.    The  word  "Nysa," 

Ser.  No.  1,746.  Medical,  Toilet,  and  Shaving  Soap. 
Pasfield  Soap  Company,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.    The  word  "Cuticle." 

Ser.  No.  2,222.  Laundry  Soap.  Troy  Laundry  Mach- 
inery Company,  Limited,  Chicago,  111. 
The  word  "Trojan." 

Ser.  No.  2,747.  Toilet  Soap.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  word  "Listerine." 

Ser.  No.  0,000.  Soap  for  Toilet  Use  and  General 
Household  Cleaning  and  Scouring 
Purposes.  William  M.  Hoagland 
New  York,  N.  Y.  The  word 
"Knocko." 

Ser.  No.  2,989.  Soap.  Lawrence  J.  Maloney,  Boston. 
Mass.  The  phrase  "Knock-'Em- 
Stiff." 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-iUmtsent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  colnmn 

The  Fourth  Estate  says:  The  Haas  Soap  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  made  an  appropriation  for  advertising 
in  Southern  papers.  Copy  was  started  in  Memphis  June 
13.  This  is  not  a  large  account  but  is  likely  to  be  a 
steady  one.  Orders  are  given  by  the  Western  Advertis- 
ing Company,  St.  Louis. 


Mr.  Geo.  A  Schmidt,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lillian  Josephine  Habig,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Barbara  Habig  of  Chicago,  on  June  28th.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  Our 
best  wishes  accompany  the  young  couple. 


The  National  Soap  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
filed  articles  of  association  in  that  state,  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000,  naming  as  stockholders  Eobert  L  Hall,  John 
Rowland,  Albert  H.  Cramer,  and  Charles  K.  Latham. 
The  company  takes  over  the  plant  at  438  Franklin  street. 
Detroit. 


The  National  Soap  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  has  bought  a  lot  at  26th  street  and  Sus- 
que  hanna  avenue,  on  which  to  build  a  three-story  man- 
ufacturing plant,  50  by  100  feet. 


B.  B.  Hamlin,  Jr.,  for  the  past  three  years  manager 
of  the  American  Peroxide  &  Chemical  Co.,  Messrs.  Rich- 
ard J.  Olsen,  and  Anthony  J.  Mooney,  chemists  of  same 
company,  resigned  their  positions  on  June  1st  and  are 
acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Hidrox  Chemical 
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Co.,  140  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. ;  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  June  5th,  1905,  having 
as  its  object  the  manufacture  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 
Stearate  of  Zinc,  Cold  Cream  and  Pharmaceuticals. 


The  Eoever  Soap  Co.  of  Chester,  Pa.,  on  June  1st 
celebrated  the  event  of  shipping  on  that  day  500  boxes 
of  soap — the  largest  shipment  in  the  firm's  history. 


The  Cellulose  Soap  Company,  of  Butherford,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  soap,  toilet  articles 
and  preparations;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators : 
Charles  W.  House,  No.  146  Carmeta  avenue;  G.  M.  G. 
Freeman,  No.  71  Newell  avenue,  both  of  Butherford, 
N.  J. ;  C.  P.  Pierce,  No.  30:3  Fifth  avenue,  Union  Hill. 
N.  J.;  S.  Clarence  Simon,  No.  311  Warren  street,  Brook- 
lyn; Edward  G  .Schultz,  No.  30-1-  West  20th  street,  New 
York. 


Atlanta.,  Ga.,  June  6. — A  mammoth  soap  factory,  with 
an  output  of  25,000,000  pounds,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  Atlanta's  manufacturing  industries.  The- plant  will 
be  owned  and  operated  by  Swift  &  Company,  of  Chicago; 
and  will  be  located  at  the  corner  of  Wells  and  Hollis 
streets,  in  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Georgia 
Soap  Company  and  recently  used  by  the  Piedmont  Oil 
and  Penning  Compan}'. 

Swift  and  Company  recently  closed  a  trade  for  the 
buildings  and  ground,  since  which  time  new  machinery 
has  been  installed,  and  the  plant  will  be  in  operation 
within  the  next  thirty  days. 

Seth  Swift,  of  Chicago,  a  younger  member  of  the 
family,  is  now  in  Atlanta,  and  will  make  his  home  here 
in  the  future,  as  he  will  be  superintendent  of  the  big 
soap  plant.  H.  A.  Sogers,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  located  in  Atlanta,  being  general  manager  of  the 
fertilizer  works  of  Swift  &  Company,  will  remain  here 
and  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  soap  factory. 

Since  the  consummation  of  the  deal,  Swift  and. Com- 
pany have  had  a  large  force  of  hands  at  work  installing 
new  machinery  and  enlarging  the  plant,  which  was  en- 
tirely too  small  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  company.  This 
work  is  still  in  progress  and  it  will  be  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation. 

When  seen  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  soap  fac- 
tory in  Atlanta,  H.  A.  Eogers,  Swift  and  Company's 
general  manager,  said : 

"Swift  and  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  purchased  the 
plant  at  Hollis  and  Wells  streets,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Piedmont  Oil  and  Eefining  Company  and  once  occupied 
by  the  Georgia  Soap  Company.  The  deal  was  closed 
several  days  ago. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  manufacture  high 
grade  laundry  soap  for  the  present,  the  leading  brand 


being  'Swift  and  Company's  Pride.'  No  toilet  soaps  will 
be  manufactured  for  the  present,  though  it  is  possible 
we  will  undertake  to  develop  this  feature  of  the  indus- 
try later. 

"Swift  and  Company  already  have  a  large  market  for 
soap  in  the  south,  and  lately  this  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  it  has  taxed  tire  capacity  of  their  Chicago 
factory.  On  this  account  it  was  deemed  wise  to  estab- 
lish a  factory  in  the  south,  and  Atlanta  has  been  selected. 

''The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  500,000  pounds  of 
soap  per  week,  or  about  25,000,000  pounds  a  year." 


The  Dobbins  Electric  Soap  Company,  of  Seventeenth 
and  Eederal  streets,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  to  build  a  one- 
story  brick  addition  110x29  feet.  A  permit  for  the  work 
was  issued  by  Building  Inspector  Steinmetz. 


Goshen,  Ind.,  June  15. — Thomas  Davis,  receiver  for 
the  Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Company,  filed  schedule  of 
claims.  The  unsecured  amount  to  about  $26,000,  judg- 
ments, $500  out  standing  and  bonds  whose  value  the 
court  will  ascertain. 

The  Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  plant,  which  with  build- 
ing, machinery,  patent  rights  and  good  will,  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  from  $100,000  to  $150,000,  will  be  sold  in 
four  weeks  at  public  sale  for  cash. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  plant  would  be  absorbed 
by  a  Pennsylvania  concern,  but  the  facts  are  that  there 
will  be  a  reorganization  with  new  capital  and  new  man- 
agement. 

The  establishing  of  the  soap  plant  on  a  new  and  active 
basis  with  plenty  of  capital  and  enterprise  back  of  it 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  Goshen.  The  plant  is  an  enor- 
mous one,  and  finely  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 


The  Flash  Products  Company,  manufacturers  of  soap 
from  cocoanut  oil,  at  No.  26  Moore  street,  New  York 
City,  has,  through  its  directors,  Thomas  E.  Munday. 
Lewis  W.  Ludlow  and  Joseph  N.  Early,  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  order  to  show  cause  was  set  down  for  Sep- 
tember 13  by  Judge  Clarge.  The  liabilities  are  $5,027 
and  assets  $2,259.  The  company  was  incorporated  on 
June.  5,  last,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 


Frank  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Eome  Soap 
Manufacturing  Company,  on  Thursday,  at  Milford. 
Conn.,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Florence  H. 
Davidson  of  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  left  on 
a  trip  through  Canada.  They  will  make  their  home  in, 
Borne. 


There  are  four  soap  factories  in  Hayti — one  in  Cape 
Hayti,  one  in  St.  Marc,  one  in  Port  au  Prince  and  an- 
other one  recently  started  at  Aux  Cayes.     This  latter 
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one,  called  the  "Avenir,"  has  been  granted  the  privilege 
for  10  years  of  the  free  entry  oi  tallow,  resin  and  potash. 
In  return  for  this  privilege  the  factory  is  only  to  employ 
Haytian  workmen,  and  is  to  sell  its  soap  30c  per  box 
under  the  price  of  soap  imported  from  abroad.  Common 
soap  is  imported  from  the  United  States.     Under  the 


new  tariff  soap  pays 
equals  96%  cents. 


1>  gourde  per  100,  lbs. 


A  gourde 


Judge  Greenbaum,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  ap- 
pointed George  Eubenstein  receiver  for  the  Moore  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  soaps  and  perfumes,  of  288 
Greenwich  street,  New  York  City,  on  the  application  of 
Henie  Liebeskind,  who  obtained  a  judgment  against  the 
company  on  November  1  last  for  $5,490,  growing  out  of 
a  lease  which  has  been  in  litigation  for  several  years. 
The  business  was  started  in  1890  and  the  company  was 
incorporated  in  Januar}',  1901,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000. 


Buffalo,  June  3. — Anthony  Neupert,  67  years  old,  a 
prominent  Buffalonian  who  was  formerly  in  the  soap 
business  as  a  member  of  B.  W.  Bell  &  Co.,  in  this  city 
died  in  Germany  yesterday,  according  to  a  cablegran- 
received  by  his  son-in-law  this  morning.  According  to 
the  dispatch  the  body  is  now  being  brought  home  by  his 
son  Edwin,  who  has  been  traveling  through  Germany 
with  him  since  April  29.  He  expects  to  arrive  in  New 
York  with  the  body  on  the  13th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Neupert  was  alone  with  his  son  when  he  died, 
and  the  family  have  received  no  particulars  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  death.  His  wife  died  while  in  Europe  about 
a  year  ago. 


Green  Bay,  Wis. — The  Fox  Eiver  Soap  Company  has 
received  a  consignment  of  two  carloads  of  Ceylon  cocoa- 
nut  oil  for  use  in  the  making  of  the  company's  soaps. 
Manager  C.  W.  Streckenbaeh  states  that  the  lot  is  by 
far  the  largest  shipment  of  this  product  ever  received  in 
the  city  and  was  shipped  direct  from  India  to  the 
company. 


Z.  Leake  has  bought  M.  Hart's  interest  in  the  soap 
factory  in  Monroe  City,  Mo. 


Toronto,  Ont.,  June  1. — Peter  Evan,  Eegistrar  for 
West  Toronto,  has  filed  a  petition  asking  for  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  Purty  Manufacturing  Company,  dealers 
in  oils  and  soaps.  The  company  assigned  on  May  30th 
to  J.  P.  Langley  of  Toronto.  The  capital  stock  is  $40,- 
000,  of  which  $27,000  is  paid  up.  The  directors  are 
Alfred  H.  Pritchard,  holding  $16,000  stock;  Frank  Sul- 
livan, holding  $4,000  and  Alfred  Brown,  holding  $9,- 
000.     The  overdue  liabilities  amount  to  $5,000. 


The  E.  H.  Brown  Manufacturing  Companj-,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  soap,  etc.; 
capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  E.  H.  Brown,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.;  John  L.  Moore,  No.  288  Greenwich  street; 
Edward  J.  Larkin,  No.. 271  Broadway,  New  York. 

Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


356— H.  E.  Wofford  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

357— Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 

358— Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

359— Lever  Bros.  Ltd.,  Port 
Sunlight,  England. 

360— Royal  Soap  Co.,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Ammo  Wash.  P.  -F.  L.  Fraser, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Aseptine— J.  A.  Simonds,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Big  Cape,  Cape  City  S.  Works., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Ceral — Gnstave  Lohse,   Berlin, 

Germany. 
Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

&  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 

Soap  Co. 
Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Merry  War,  Cape  City  S.  Wks., 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Oleo— Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wks., 

New  Orleans. 
Power   Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation, 

Boston. 
Strajufo— Frazer  Soap  Co  , 

Chicago,  111. 
Strawberry  Juice  Transparent 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Volcano— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Angelo  Olive  54 
Aroma  de  Clavel  54 
Bell's  Benzene  343 
Big  Cannon  357 
Boro  Myrr  54 
Bright  Home  356 
Cannon  357 
Clavel  54 
Cu-Te-Na  351 
Cygnet  74 
Don't  Worry  74 
Four  Leaf  Clover  54 
Gasene  106 
Glyco  Tar  54 
Golden  Dawn  357 
Golden  Dragon  54 
Golden  Star  357 
Gold  Medal  106 
Hoefner's  Ammonia  S.  55 
Indian  Tar  357 
Individual  Toilet  54 
It  4 

Keno  106 
.  Koko-Oil  54 
Kold-Wata  54 
La  Batea  2 
La  Fiesta  54 
Lazarre  Castile  357 
Magno  106 
Morning  Glow  360 
Navarino  357 
Osmosis  Soap  4 
Oxykali  16 
Peach  Bloom  356 
Pearl  Borax  Chips  74 
Prairie  72 
Prismal  L06 
Radio  106 
San-Tar  351 
Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 
Signet  74 

Spick  and  Span  106 
Stellar  106 
Thanksgiving  313 
Trix  54 
Veg-Oil  113 
Vesret-ore  4 
White  Dawn  357 
White  Man's  White  Tar  357 
Wofford's  Complexion  356 
Yellow  Star  357 
Atlantic  Turkish  Bath  16 
Chancellor  16 


Climax  Turkish  Bath  16 

Cupid  Rose  16 

Delicia  16 

Delicia  Pink  Carnation  16 

El  Merito  16 

Eagle  16 

Figaro  16 

Harvard  16 

Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 

Hold  Fast  Shaving  16 

India  Cocoa  16 

Klondike  Nugget  16 

Klondike  Tar  16 

Levanto  16 

Matador  16 

Persian  Bouquet  16 

Persian  Rose  16 

Persian  Violet  16 

Riviera  Jockey  Club  16 

Royal  Violet  16 

Royal  Rose  16 

Regal  Oatmeal  16 

Saida  Turkish  Bath  16 

Sanitarian  Pine  Tar  16 

Sanitarian  Carbolic  16 

Sanitarian  Sulphur  16 

Senator  16 

Trade  Mark  Barbers  Shaving  16 

Trade  Mark  Carbolic  16 

Trade  Mark  Sulphur  16 

Trade  Mark  Birch  Tar  16 

Yule  Tide   16 

Yule  Tide  Bouquet  16 

Palestine  16 

Palestine  Honey  16 

Magnolia  Bouquet  16 

Superfine  Elderflower  16 

Superfine  Witch  Hazel  16 

Superfine  Brown  Windsor  16 

Up-To-Date  16 

Ascage  Carpet  4 

Ascage  Floating  Bath  4 

Ascage  For  The  Bath  4 

Ascage  Massage  Cream  4 

Ascage  For  The  Teeth  4 

Ascage  For  Shaving  4 

Ascage  Shaving  Cream  4 

Ascage  Sulphur  4 

Ascage  Tar  4 

Ascage  Carbol  4 

Auto-Ascage  4 

Barbers'  Bar  4 

Barbers'  Cream  Shaving  4 

Beauty  Pura  4 

Bunight  4 

Cocoa  Castile  4 

Cocoa  Cura  Almond  4 

Cucumbei  4 

Cocoa  butter  Shaving  4 

Cocoabutter  Toilet  4 

Disinfectant  4 

Dog  4 

Egg  Shampoo  4 

Elgin  Milk  and  Rose  4 

"Elite  For  The  Complexion"  4 

Floating  Panel  Bath  4 

Floating  Panel  Ascage  4 

Granular  Ascage  4 

Kokoabutter  Shaving  4 

Kokoabuttei  Toilet  4 

Liquid  Ascage  For  Shampoo  4 

Massage  Cream  4 

Mechanics'  Ascage  4 

Panel  Bath  4 

Pedicura  4 

P.  S.  W.  4 

Quaker  Castoria  4 

Quaker  Cuti-Medico  4 

Sanitary  Tooth  Soap  4 

Savon  a  la  Rose  4 

Shampoo  Cream  4 

"Soaps  That  Think"  4 

Spanish  Blossom  4 

Tan  A  Freckle  4 

This  Is  "It"  4 

This  Is  "It"  For  Shaving  4 

This  Is  "It"  For  Bathers  4 

This  Is  "It"  For  Mechanics  4 

"Universal  Cleaning  Mixture  4 

TJ.  S.  Hygienic  Toilet  4 

Vegetable  Toilet  4 

Wise  Bather  4 

Witch  Cream  Shaving  4 

Witch  Hazel  Cream  Shaving  4 

Wise  Shaver  4 
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inq  Revolutionized 


No.  1  Machine  will  mill  and  plodd  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  soap  per  day,  (in  but  two  millings).  At 
the  second  milling  the  plodder  is  attached,  thus 
handling  the  soap  hut  twice,  fro  n  the  time  it  comes 
from  the  French  Dryer  to  the  time  it  is  cut  into 
cakes.     Five  horse  power  required. 

No.  2  Machine  will  mill  perfectly,  in  but  two 
millings,  seven  and  one-half  tons  of  soap  per  day. 
Eight  horse  power  required. 

No.  3  Machine  will  mill  perfectly  fifteen  tons  of 
soap  per  day,  going  through  the  machine  one  time 
only,  thus  milling  as  much  soap  as  fifteen  of  the  old- 
style  mills,  thus  saving  time,  labor  and  power. 
Fifteen  horse  power  required. 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

JOHN   N.  I1INKLE, 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 


Enquiries  are  being  made  by  a  practical  soap  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  soap 
factory  in  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 


Osier  Wade  has  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  liqui- 
dation proceeding  of  the  Ritchie-Heran  Company. 
Limited,  of  Brampton,  Ont..  Canada,  soap  manufactur- 
ers, insolvent  and  being  wound  up. 


Indianapolis.  June  13. — A  complaint  was  filed  in  the 
Federal  Court  this  morning  by  the  J.  B.  Williams  Com- 
pany of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  against  the  Williams  Soap 
Company,  of  this  city,  of  which  Sidney  F.  Daily,  Jesse 
M.  Daily  and  Jacob  Goodhart  are  the  principal  stock- 
holders, alleging  that  the  Indianapolis  company  has  been 
infringing  on  the  trade-mark  of  certain  toilet  and  shav- 
ing soaps. 


Style  "A"  Oopp  Cutter 


SIMPLE,    STRONG. 
EFFICIENT  m^^s^ 


A  Full  Line 

Crutchers, 
Presses, 
Slabbers, 
Cutters, 
Frames, 
Mixers. 


H.  W.  DOPP  CO.,  N?a°gti3^0 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


Write  for  Catalog  4-D. 
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Are  Your 


Brands 


On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing'    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


WHITE-TAR-OIL 


FOR  MANUFACTURE    OF 

WHITE-TAR-SOAP 

ALSO  FOR 

Transparent 
Tar  Soaps 


PENSAGOLA  TAR  &  TURPENTINE  CO., 
PENSACOLA,  FLA, 

Address  all  inquiries  for  prices  and  samples  to 

Sales  Department,   1407-1408  Security  Bldg., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


°3p  J)r$]]g  ai)d  Reasoning  17n)i)els 


Save  TIME,  SPACE,   STEAM,   LABOR, 

INSURANCE,    INTEREST  and 

CAPITAL   INVESTED. 

Moderate   cost   of  Plant,   in    comparison    to    its 
capacity.       Small   operating   expense. 


FOR   PARTICULARS   WRITE  TO 


Alex.  P.  Mende,  120  l"  St-  new  yqrk 
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S■U■FFI^EMEUT,A.IlY■    LIST 

OF1        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered   as  Traae- Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  maiked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  wbicb  could  not  be  ascer 
tained.         *S"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN   YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

113  Puek  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

344    Home  Soap  Co. .  N.Y. 

395  Columbia  Ref'g  i  M'f'g 
Co.  Ltd  .  New  Orleans. 

34(3  Beaumont  Soap  Co  .  May- 
tie  Id.  Kv 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co..  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

318  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 

Oklahoma  i  !il  y. 

319  M.   F.  Windsor  Soap  Co. 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Ohio. 

353  Southern    Soap    Co.,    Bir- 

mingham. Ala. 

354  Zion   City   Soap   Factory, 

Zion  City,  111. 

355  Palami  Co.,  Boston, Mass. 


Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co.. 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  Coc  ■  337 
Amber  Kose  346 
Ammonaptha  847 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angel  us  54 
Antelope  3 
AntilliaS 
Antler  337 
Amy  [Jp  .",-tn 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck  :     F.   P.  Garrettsoh 

&  i  ■>..  Xew  York  <  lity. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 
Bannock  3 
Bauty  3-3 

Beauty  Belle  151 
Beaumont's  Shaving    846 
Beef  oil  340 
Bel  Is  Brown  3-13 
Bell's  Naphtha  343 
Ben   llur  3 

er  286 
Bicvcle  3 
Big  Eye  353 
Big  i .  ycerine  3 
BiL'  Injun  348 
Bis  Luck  350 
Billy-Goar.  340 
Hi-  vip  ha 
Bl".i    Inui  soap  341 
Rlo-Ke-Mo  333 
Blossom  Bouquet  3 
Blue  Chip  3411 
Blue  0  cod  2 
Bine  Coco  34" 
Bine  Family  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
B'ne  Olive  340 
Boast  3 

Bora-Xaptha  95 
Botica  Fraucisca  3 
Bouquet  Chic  3 
Bouquet  Reverie  3 
Brazilian   Bath  3 
Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 
Breath  of  Lilacs  337 
Breath  of  Roses  337 
Breath  of  Violets  337 
Brightshine  106 
Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumet  S 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
Ceske  Slovonsky 


Ceske  Polski  :-; 

Chiles1  ('actus  Cream  Skiu  S.— 
i  }eo.  Call  in,  Chicago. 

Chlorine  340 

I      I  '.i  I,,   .,-i     -JSo 

Climax  Chip  54 

Cloth  Pin  :14(( 

Cl->ths  Pin  340 

Coa  Nut  346 

Coaster  :  2 

Coca  Foam  3 

Colombo  351 

Columbia  S 

Con  to  &  Elrcy  Castile  3 

Cream  Xaptha  343 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Cricket  Soap  Ponder:  Davis  A. 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
Crystal  Honey  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  :-; 
I  Irystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

Carbolic  3 
Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3 

Dactylis  II 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermic  lira  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  358 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3  ;. 

Durango  Best.  Durango(Colo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yin   lia  Co..  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  tar:  Lee  Specialty  Co.. 

Detioit,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Em  press  Eugenie  1  15 
Empire  Geranium  387 
Eueryl  Ener.vl  Ltd., Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Faeiiie3t(i 

Fair  bank's  Primrose  3 
Scouring  2 
t  iei'iniiii  Fain.  2 
Glycerine-Tar  2 
Motlled  Gerin'n 
Olive  2 
Navy  Blue  2 

Fanlasv  II 

Federal  Family  1 

Felnne  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannel  2 

Flip  345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force.  Cincim  ati  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Violette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Qasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce.  Phi  adel|  I  u  . 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Violette  3 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola  29 
Glycerated  Tar  346 
Glyoerdermu  3 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  £8 


Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark.  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand  Di  ke  Washing  P.  353 

i.rai.dma's  Ammoniatt'd  Pow- 
dered Soap  £8 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
Soap  ?8 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Giay.-.b,eaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

ii  Olive  Chip  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet  :    lion 

Ami  Co..  Xew  Y'ork  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hut-  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo  96 

Ideal   Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idvihvild  54" 
I-llika -F  2S6 
Ho  Ilo34l) 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  3o7 
Iowa  Pelle  113 
J  roquois  Maiden  1 15 

'jack  A  Jill  31  i 
.lark  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
-Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framhoi 


e  3 

Kafka  Bouquet  346 

Kazan  343 

Kitnola.  Bed  Ms.  Co..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 
Kin?  Solomon's  Reel;  Oil   S 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitrholine  1 13 
Kremo  Soap  i  'omj  on:  d  852 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 
.  La  Mariposa  54 
Lamsuel  8 

La  Pla'te  .'37 

L'asco  Napt  hoi  54 

Las'  Long  286. 

La  Virtho,  John  S.  Nichols, 

Xew  York. 
Le  Fameus  16 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  S(  ville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violette  deSevill  16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espa^ne  16 
Lt  Fameux  Jo<  key  Club  16 
Li  mola  Toilet.  Li  mola  Scmp 

Co  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
LemoIive54 
Lemonine.  E.  H.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  88 
l.et'uce  Cream  3 
Libertys  London  Transparent 3 
Libert^  's  Quartet'e  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossoms  387 
Limlievine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  316 
Llama  3 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus   Bouquet  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glycerine  3 
Lunette  .353 


Madeira  16 

Madeiia  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeiia  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Marveline  300 

Marvelo.  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  346 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
-MentholatumCorn  Oils.  !69 
Mexirai  o  54 
Michigan  Fain  il  v  '- 
Mildred  337 
MTI'ens  Cresm  3  ' 
Millens  Toilet  3 
Millens  Antiseptic  3 
-Millens  Tar-3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Sea     341 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Xix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

>aphthal  840 

Xapthol  340 

Naplholive  .340 

Xaptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton.  Ont. 

Xaptha  Washing  Powder — 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Natural  Gas  340 

Xe.\t-To.  Phoenix  Cbem'l  Co. 
Xeiv  York. 

Xo'abor34'> 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glveerine  3 

No  3725  White  Roe  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

XorwayTar349 

O.  K.  T*r84S  . 

Oil-x  348 

Old  English-  Brow  n  Wind 
sor  346 

Old   English  Blue  3 

old  Linen  3 

(Md  Man^- 
Old    lime  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  3?  7 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Unscented  337 

Otis  Lfg tuning.  C.  H.  Water- 
house.  Essex.  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

()"r  Special  3 

O^olive  340 

Ox  i  gen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palam      Hi  row  Lite   8 
Pah  mi  Silverwhite  3 
Palami  Sunbriebt  355 
Palmo  340 

Palm  Oil  S    Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Payoose  848 
Parisian  Toilet  54 
Passion  Rose  298 
Violet  298 
.     "         Pink29S 
Lilv298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Peerless  E'orest  Violet  337 

Peerless  Lily  of  the  Valley  337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337    i 

PeirYen  340  c_  " 

Perfecto  121  S5?-T"! 

Pike  16  CD 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Please-Li  nox  Sprayer  &  Cbem 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  > i ■. 

Pluto  353 

Polar  Bear  106  i — ' 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
stecker.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Pontine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Up  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

Postman's  38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium.  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette.  Willard  Che- 
mical Co. .Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's  Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Recent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

Ri.ven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

R<  d  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Creino.340 

Rex  Family 340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap340 

Rexolene  340 

Resolive  810 

Rio  Grande  £37 

Roekford  Scouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossrms  337 

Rose  d'Or  3 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozino—  Frank  Harr'scn, 

Xorfolk.  Va. 
Rubbo.  Lever  Bros.,  Limited. 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  bkin   Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sspoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 

"        Jockey  club  3 

"        Yiolete  de  Paime  3 

"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marecbal  Niel  337 
Savoy  Alpine  Vio'et  337 
Savov  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savry  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co., 

'  Cincim  aii. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentrv  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowhite'113 
Snow  Violer  3 

Soapex:    W.  R.  Hollingshead 
Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry. Nelson  Mfg  Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Sorosis  310 
Spotless  350 
Stainoff.  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass. 
Star  Mottled  2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Seoul-ills' Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transpa  ent  Glycer 

ine  8 
Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  3i>7 

Tar  Egg  3h7  • 

Tarlex  S4i 

Tarliue  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

Tbat  Think  4 

The  Two  Ta-  s  280 

Tode  340 

Top  Noti  h  106 

Ton  la  Ton  la  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent.  Brilliant  33T 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle fjam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me286 

Pierre,  S.  D  and  Chicago. 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  33 1 
Violette  Revee  3 
Violet  de  Parme  3S7 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway— Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wego  96 
Wen  del  a  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
White  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsoi-2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


W^itch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 

fitch  Haze)  Shaving  3 
drld'sFaii-2 
orld's  Wo  k  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


<f\ 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 
BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.   sT   sT   sT    ff    ¥f 


w 


BLANK   BOOKS, 
MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 
STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 
VEST   POCKET  DIARIES, 
CARD  CASES, 
COIN   PURSES, 
MATCH  CASES, 
CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

ENVELOPES. 


218  and   220    THIRD    STREET, 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


S^  y°U  SaW  the  Ad.  IN  THIS  PAPER 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher. 
2707  North  Ave  ,  Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  August  1,  1905. 


VOL.   XV.   No.   12. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.0 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One          Page 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

135  00 

Eighth       "    

75  0(1 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we    shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S,  A. 


On  another  page  we  attempt,  as  best  we  can,  to  re- 
port the  demise  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of 
this  journal,  Mr.  Chas.  Melzer.  Our  task  is  not  well 
done,  as  we  realize  ourselves,  but  our  heart  is  not  in  it 
and  we  can  do  no  better.  It  is  only  when  we  think 
what  the  Soap  Journal  has  lost  in  him,  that  we  can  be- 
gin to  realize  what  his  family,  his  city  and  the  soap 
iradc  in  general  must  miss  in  the  departure  of  such  a 

HUH. 


Regarding  the  uses  of  soap,  a  correspondent  has  sent: 
us  the  following  note : 

When  nails  are  to  be  driven  into  a  board  or  into  wood 
or  furniture  where  it  is  feared  that  they  may  split  the 
wood,  first  lay  them  in  soap  water. or  pound  them  into 
a  bar  of  soap,  and  then  drive  them  into  the  wood.  If 
this  is  clone  they  will  never  split  the  wood. 

Chance  stains  on  carpets  and  rugs  may  be  removed 
in  the  easiest  and  best  way  by  scrubbing  with  a  small 
stiff  brush  which  has  been  rubbed  ®ver  a  piece  of  soap, 
the  spot  being  rinsed  and  wiped  in  clear  water  imme- 
diately. A  little  soap  mixed  with  stove  blacking  will 
produce  a  better  shine  with  less  work,  and  a  luster 
that  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

Plated  silverware  can  be  cleaned  by  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours — three  or  four — in  hot  water  in 
which  a  handful  of  borax  has  been  dissolved  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  bar  of  common  yellow  soap  has  been  cut  up 
and  melted. 

Solid  silver  can  also  be  cleansed  in  this  same  way, 
which  is  not  laborious,  and  does  not  wear  off  the  plate 
like  the  ordinary  rubbing  usually  given  silver  that  is 
being  cleaned. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Bulletin : 

Sir :  Please  give  recipe  to  make  soap  out  of  cocoanut 
oil.  Constant  Reader. 

(Put  fifty  pounds  cocoanut  oil  and  fifty  pounds  caus- 
tic soda  lye  of  twenty-seven  degrees  Baume  into  a  soap 
kettle ;  boil  and  mix  thoroughly  for  one  or  two  hours, 
until  the  paste  gradually  thickens;  then  diminish  the 
heat,  but  continue  stirring  till  the  cooling  paste  as- 
sumes a  white,  half  solid  mass  and  then  transfer  quickly 
into  frames.) 

*  *  :]: 

"Bullv  for  the  Bullvtin." 
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B.  T.  Babbitt  Co.,  .soap  manufacturers,  have  very 
(decided  views  regarding  tilie  proposed  legislation  at 
Washington  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates,  and  have 
sent  the  following  communication,  under  date  July  12/ 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, United  States  Senate,  and  the  chairmon  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Washington.,  I).  C.  This  company  is  now  constructing 
what  will  be  one  of  the  largest  soap  works  in  the  world 
at  Granton,  1ST.  J.,  which  place  will  in  the  near  future 
be  called  Babbitt,  on  account  of  the  great  plant  and  the 
development  which  will  take  place  in  the  locality.  This 
soap  company  ships  its  products  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  is  largely  interested  in  railroad  rate 
matters: 

"We  desire  to  enter  out  protest  against  any  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  the  government  the  right  to  fix 
railroad  rates.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  most  drastic  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  railroads  from  giving  secret  re- 
bates and  making  discriminations  in  favor  of  one  ship- 
per over  another.  All  under  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions  should  be  treated  alike  and  no  one  shipper 
should  be  favored  above  another.  This  is  so  essential 
to  the  business  interests  of  this  country  that  laws  should 
be  made  on  this  subject  and  worded  so  clearly  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding.  We  should  know, 
now  and  for  all  time,  that  no  one  is  getting  a  better 
rate,  than  we  are  under  similar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. 

"The  giving  of  secret  rebates,  or  of  doing  for  one 
what  is  not  done  for  all,  should  be  effectively  legislated 
against ;  but  we  draw  the  line  at  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  rates  that  the  railroads  shall  charge. 

"It  is  true  that  the  railroads  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  semi-public  institution,  and  the  government  has  there- 
fore the  right,  to  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  their 
conduct,  and  where  rates  are  excessive  or  unjust  the 
matter  should  go  before  a  court  of  equity  and  justice 
should  decide  the  matter. 

"The  railroads  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain ; 
they  can  take  land  to  extend  their  railroad  in  the  na- 
tional interests,  and  where  the  price  of  land  is  exorbi- 
tant the  courts  try  the  matter  and  fix  a  fair  rate;  but 
this  does  not  warrant  the  government  in  telling  the 
land  owner  at  what  price  he  must  sell  the  remainder  of 
his  land  to  other  individuals. 

"The  railroads  manufacture  a  commodity  called 
'transportation,'  which  they  sell  at  the  market  price. 
They  are,  after  all,  private  enterprises  of  a  semi-public 
nature — an  aggregation  of  -individuals  who  subscribe 
capital  for  the  construction  of  a  transportation  venture, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment, the  siime  as  every  other  business. 

"The  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  are 
far  from  being  developed  in  the  matter -of  railroads. 


and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  look  forward  to  the 
building  of  new  railroads  and  the  consequent  settling 
up  of  territory  now  sparsely  populated,  so  that  new 
markets  can  be  created  for  manufactured  product.  If 
the  government  be  permitted  to  fix  rates  the  investing 
public  will  be  reluctant  to  put  its  money  into  new  rail- 
roads. It  requires,  as  stated,  an  aggregation  of  capital 
to  build  a  railroad.  If  the  government  be  permitted  to 
fix  the  rates  it  would  have  to  state  beforehand  what  the 
rates  on  a  newly-projected  railroad  would  be,  which  in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  would  be  practically  impossible. 
Government  supervision  or  regulation  is  all  right,  but 
one  can  have  too  much  interference,  with  the  result 
that  'cold  water'  is  thrown  on  private  enterprise.  As 
stated,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  most  drastic  laws  to  pre- 
vent secret  rebates  and  unjust  discriminations,  but  we 
are  emphatic  in  protesting  against  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  rates. 

"We  have  been  in  business  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  citizens  and  manufactur- 
ers shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  respectfully, 
ask  that  our  views  be  considered,  as  we  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  correct  principles,  so  that  this 
government  may  endure  on  solid  lines  and  private  enter- 
prise, which  has  made  it  gr'eat,  be  not  discouraged. 
"Yours  truly,  B.  T.  Babbitt. 

"By  Clarence  M.  Hyde,  President."' 


NEW  STYLE  OF  FIRM. 

Montreal,  July  1st,  1905. 

The  firm  of  Alfred  Savage  &  Son,  established  by  the 
late  Alfred  Savage  in  18-10,  has  been  incorporated  un- 
der Dominion  Charter  as 

ALBERT  SOAPS  LIMITED, 

and  will  continue  the  affairs  of  the  old  firm  without  any 
change  in  the  management  or  resources. 

The  president  of  the  new  company  has  associated  with 
him  in  the  management,  John  F.  Savage,  E.  F.  Fa- 
vreau  and  W.  H.  Fisher,  who  have  been  with  the  late 
firm  for  many  years,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  his  friends  for  the  confidence  and  good  will 
shown  in  the  past,  and  solicits  for  the  Albert  Soaps 
Limited  a  continuance  of  their  kindly  relations. 

The  s.ympathetic  help  and  appreciation  of  the  trade 
in  our  efforts  to  better  our  product,'  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  soap  making  in  Canada,  has  always  been  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  us,  and  it  will  be  our  endeavor  in  the 
future  thus  to  serve  our  customers. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Albert  Soaps  Limited, 

John  G.  Savage, 
President  and  General  Manager. 
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OBITUARY 


Of  all  the  tasks  that  Juno  come  to  us  during  the 
mam  years  of  publishing  this  paper,  nunc  has  been  so 
hard  and  so  sad  to  the  writer  as  the  one  now  compelling 
him  to  chronicle  the  parting  from  us  of  Mr.  Charles  Mel- 
zer, of  Evansville,  ind. 

Mr.   Charles   Melzer,   who  died   in    Montelair,   Colo... 


in  the  soap  business  established  in  1871  by  his  father 
and  his  older  brother,  A.  Melzer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  Melzer  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ex- 
ceptional ardor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his 
knowledge  and  acquainting-  himself  with  the  methods 
practiced  in  leading  establishments  in  his  line,  started. 


July  24,  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ivy..  May  29.  1857. 
and  came  to  Evansville  with  his  parents  in  1S61.  In 
the  schools  of  this  city  he  obtained  an  education  amply 
sufficient  for  practical  business  life,  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  A.  Melzer,  Sr.,  succeeded  to  his  interests 


in  1880,  upon  a  tour  of  this  country  and  Europe,  which 
occupied  over  two  years  and  included  the  study  of  chem- 
istry in  Berlin.  The  practical  results  of  his  travels 
and  studies  were  the  introduction  in  the  factory  of  new 
and    improved    processes    of    manufacture,    based    on 
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scientific  principles  and  the  recovery  of  valuable  by- 
products which,  until  then,  had  gone  to  waste.  , 

In  1890  Mr.  Melzer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Alma  M.  Straub,  of  Evansville,  and  this  union  was 
'blessed  with  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,, 
all  now  living. 

Mr.  Melzer  was  never  physically  robust,  and  for  years 
had  suffered  from  nervous  disorders  caused  by  too  close 
application  to  his  business.  In  addition,  a  tubercular  af- 
fection of  his  right  lung  developed  in  the  summer  of 
1900,  which  necessitated  a  change  to  the  dry  climate 
of  Colorado.  After  remaining  there  for  over  a  year,  he 
returned  to  Evansville  much  benefited,  but  had  to  go 
back  again  in  the  summer  of  1903.  Again  much  im- 
proved, he  returned  to  his  home  in  June,  1904,  but  after 
a  brief  stay  was  compelled  to  hurry  back  to  Colorado 
for  the  third  time.  From  the  bad  effects  of  his  last 
visit  to  his  home  city  he  recovered  very  slowly,  and 
realizing  that  he  could  nevermore  live  in  Evansville. 
sold  his  business  interests  to  his  brother  and  partner, 
A.  Melzer,  and  then  built  for  himself  and  family  a  very 
comfortable  home  in  Montclair,  Colo.,  a  residence 
suburb  of  Denver.  This  home  was  completed  last  Feb- 
ruary, and  although  he  now  lived  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  under  the  care  of  his  devoted  wife  and 
the  best  medical  attention,  his  apparent  improvement 
in  health  was  not  of  a  substantial  and  lasting  kind. 

In  April  his  condition  grew  worse  and  thus  continued 
until  his  earthly  existence  was  terminated  by  a  peaceful 
death  at  8 :10  last  Monday  morning.  At  his  bedside 
were  his  family,  his  sister,. Mrs.  Froelich,  brother,  and 
Rev.  Schmidt. 

Mr.  Melzer  was  dearly  beloved  wherever  he  went; 
the  citizens  of  Evansville  knew  him  well,  and  his  demise 
is  felt  as  a  painful  loss  by  the  whole  community  ;  Evans- 
ville misses  in  him  a  man  who  was  an  honor  to  the  city. 
In  him  is  lost  a  loving  father  and  husband,  a  most  up- 
right business  man,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  above 
all,  a  man  who  at  all  times  was  deeply  and  unselfishly 
sympathetic  with  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare 
of  his  fellowman. 

But  forty-eight  years  old,  he  has  left  us  only  after 
giving  us  in  his  daily  life  an  example  of  what  our  lives 
should  be ;  but  altogether  too  soon  for  one  of  his  energy, 
honesty  and  ability.  He  loved  his  home  so  much,  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  health  he  returned  to  it  repeat- 
edly, and  until  the  last  he  maintained  a  lively  interest 

in  everything  that  made  his  whole  life  so  useful. 
#  *       $       .  # 

The  soap  manufacturing  circle  lost  in  him  one  of  its 
best  known  and  most  respected  members,  and  one  whose 
death  will  be  most  genuinely  regretted  by  every  soap 
maker  in  the  country. 

^  ^  ^ 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  on  our  part  that  we 
feel  the  limitations  of  our  pen  on  this  occasion,  to  ex- 


press fully  our  sentiments  on  this  loss.  We  can  only 
extend  our  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  the  departed 
and  trust  that  the  great  many  proofs  of  affection  of- 
fered to  the  bereaved  family  will  in  a  measure  soften 
their  sorrow. 


Albuminous  Preparations  in  Toilet 
Soap  Manufacture. 

(Translated  from  Der  Seifenfabrikant.) 

Many  attempts  are  being  made  to  utilize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soaps  various  preparations  of  albumen — both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  It  is  used  principally 
in  the  form  of  caseine,  also  in  other  forms,  but  almost 
invariably  in  the  form  of  a  powder;  the  later  then  re- 
quires to  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  solution  before  it 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  soap. 

Two  distinct  ideas  underlie  these  efforts :  One  is  in 
the  direction  of  lessening  the  cost  of  soap — considering 
the  albumen  as  a  filler — the  other  idea  being  to  make 
an  improved  soap,  by  the  use  of  albumen. 

For  the  purpose  of  actually  lessening  the  cost  of  the 
soap,  albumen  and  its  preparations  are  in  point  of  fact 
too  expensive.  True,  taking  casein  as  an  example,  it 
binds  a  large '  percentage  of  Avater;  but  in  drying  the 
chips  for  the  milling  process  the  greater  part  of  it  is  lost 
again  and  the  expected  gain  is  largely  imaginary.  Be- 
fore milling,  a  soap  should  contain  not  over  15,  or  at 
the  most  16  per  cent,  of  water;  if  it  answers  this  descrip- 
tion, the  calculation  of  cost  with  the  use  of  casein  will 
not  show  up  advantageously.  If  it  is  attempted  to  add 
the  preparation  in  an  emulsified  form  to  the  soap  in 
the  mill,  the  finished  article  has  the  fault  of  swelling 
up  in  water  and  wearing  away  unevenly  in  use.  Cer- 
tain other  preparations  of  albumen  affect  the  color  of 
the  soap,  changing  it  to  light  brown  or  various  shades 
of  yellow;  this  would  interfere  with  such  colored  soaps 
as  white,  pink,  light  yellow,  light  green  and  salmon 
red.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  consumers  would  be  sat- 
isfied to  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  brown  or  other 
dark-colored  soaps,  merely  on  account  of  the  albumen, 
even  if  in  point  of  quality  they  should  mark  an  im- 
provement. 

Now,  as  to  the  improved  quality,  there  are  ways  and 
means  of  effecting  this  by  the  aid  of  albumen.  A  cor- 
rectly selected  preparation  of  albumen  enhances  the 
smooth,  delicate  effect  of  a  toilet -soap  and  causes  an 
eminently  agreeable  feeling  of  the  skin.  The  effect  on 
the  skin  is  indeed  good  and  the  lather  is  more  perma- 
nent, and  appears  richer.  The  use  of  albumen  is  there- 
fore especially  to  be  recommended  for  shaving  soaps, 
medicated  and  various  cosmetic  soaps,  as  almond  meal 
soap,  complexion  soap,  freckle  soap,  etc.  Surely  such 
a  soap  would  serve  a  far  better  purpose,  even  if  slightly 
dark,  than  many  of  the  miserable  cocoanut  oil  soaps 
which  possibly  were  white  at  first,  but  too  often  turn 
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rancid  before  they  arc  taken  out  of  the  wrapper,  proud- 
ly labeled  "Lily  Milk"  or  what  not. 

According  to  the  particular  kind  of  alhumen  era- 
ployed,  it  is  first  dissolved  by  small  additions  of  alkali. 
saponified  or  emulsified,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  add- 
ed to  the  soap  before  milling.  As  already  stated,  all 
forms  of  albumen  in  question  appear  on  the  market  ir 
form  of  a  powder  only,  and  it  is  possible,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  use  them  in  this  form  without  previous  treat- 
ment, by  adding  the  powder  to  the  soap  while  the  latter 
is  still  hot  and  -fluid,  by  means  of  crutching  apparatus. 
Another  method  is  to  add  the  properly  prepared  albu- 
men to  the  soap  during  the  milling  process;  in  the  case 
however,  a  sufficient  degree  of  dryness  is  requisite  as 
otherwise  a  smeary  product  will  result,  and  an  absolute- 
ly even  distribution  of  the  albumen  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  if  faulty  soap  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  medicated  soaps  the  color  is  usually  of  no  im- 
portance and  depends  chiefly  on  the  medicament  used; 
in  these  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  a  fair  per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  the  lafter 
is  to  be  recommended  espcially  in  all  cases  where  the 
medicament   is  compatible  with  the  albumen. 

There  is  certainly  some  degree  of  usefulness  in  albu- 
minous preparations  in  our  branch  of  industry. 


Arv  Idea.  About  Shaving  Soap. 

Edmund  White  has  proposed  a  new  kind  of  prepar- 
ation for  shaving.  He  has  written  of  it  in  the  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital  Gazette: 

""A  lit  lie  consideration  will  show  that  in  shaving  it  is 
necessary  to  support  the  hairs,  so  that  the  razor  may 
cut  through  them  transversely,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
moisten  or  lubricate  the  surface  of  the  skin  so  that  the 
outer  layers  of  the  epidermis  may  not  be  too  freely  re- 
moved. .  .  .  Numerous  trials  were  necessary  in 
order  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results  .  .  .  and, 
finally,  an  emulsion  of  paraffin  wax,  melting  at  55°  C, 
was  adopted.  This  was  prepared  with  25  per  cent,  of 
wax  and  2  per  cent,  of  tragacanth.  the  wax  being  melt- 
ed and  mixed  with  the  tragacanth  previously  made  into 
a  mucilage  with  some  of  the  water.  The  addition  of 
a  little  stearin  or  lard  renders  the  emulsifieation  of  the 
wax  easier,  for  some  reason  which  cannot  readily  be 
explained,  while  about  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol  makes  the 
preparation  more  agreeable  to  use.  The  fatty  odor  of 
the  preparation  may  he  covered  by  the  addition  of  a 
half  to  1  per  cent,  of  lavender  oil,  and  the  finished 
product  then  appears  as  a  thick  white  cream.  In  use 
a  small  quantity  is  rubbed  over  the  area  to  be  shaved 
and  the  razor  immediately  applied.  As  the  water  in 
l he  emulsion  evaporates,  the  particles  of  wax  previously 
distributed  in  the  emulsion  become  coherent  and  fill  up 
the  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  skin  from  which 
the  hair-  arise,  thus  forming  a  mechanical  support  dur- 


ing the  passage  of  the  razor.  The  quantity  required 
is  very  small,  one  ounce  being  sufficient  for  shaving  the 
face  about   six  I imes." 

Detection  of  Sodium  Silicate  in  Soap. 

Ahmed  Hussein  (Journ.  Pharm.  Chem.)  says  that 
treatment  of  the  dry  alcohol-insoluble  residue  of  soap 
with  water  for  the  detection  of  sodium,  silicate  (as  gen- 
erally  directed  in  text-hooks),  is  found  unsatisfactory; 
the  process  of  drying  renders  the  greater  part  of  the 
silica  insoluble  in  aqueous  solution.  The  following 
method,  is  recommended :  A  weighed  quantity  of  rasped 
soap  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  filtered  through  a  tared 
filter;  the  filter  is  then  dried  and  weighed.  A  portion 
of  the  residue  is  then  warmed  with  a  little  sodium  car- 
bonate solution,  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  made  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  If  sodium 
silicate  hi'  present,  the  characteristic  silica  precipitate 
wid   be  obtained. 


Adulteration  of  Beeswax. 

Researches  on  wax  standards  revealed  the  fact  that 
saponification  number  of  wax  and  similar  other  diffi- 
cultly saponifiable  compounds  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined in  one  hour's  treatment  of  the  sample  with 
an  alkali.  Indeed,  certain  samples  of  pure  wax  re- 
quired fully  a  six  hour  boiling  with  the  alkali.  The 
value  thus  obtained  was  found  to  approximate  100,  and 
was  suggested  as  the  saponification  number  standard. 
Carrying  out  the  saponification  potass.-hydroxide  is  to 
he  preferred  to  sodium  hydroxide.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  sample  dissolved  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol  is  boiled 
with  half  normal  potass-hydroxide  solution  in  alcohol, 
under  a  reflux  condenser  for  three  hours.  The  amount 
of  alkali  consumed  is  determined  by  titration  with  half 
normal  HC1,  using  phenolphthalein. —  (R.  Cohn  in  Zt. 
f.  Off.  Chem.) 


A  New  Floating  Soap. 

A  good  method  of  producing  a  consistent,  non-por- 
ous floating  soap,  capable  of  being  pressed,  has  (ac- 
cording to  Les  Corps  Gras  Industriels)  long  been  sought 
for. .the  present' mode  of  preparation  being  by  inserting 
in  the  interior  of  the  cakes  or  tablets  light  bodies,  such 
as  cork,  wood,  papier  maehe,  etc.,  or  the  froth)'  layer 
from  glycerine  soap.  Without,  however,  taking  into 
account  the  complicated  nature  of  their  manufacture, 
these  soaps  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  proportion- 
ately too  large. 

With  the  object  of  solving  this  problem,  Messrs.  Zim- 
mermann  &  Stoehr  have  devised  a  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  floating  soap  that  is  not  porous,  does  not 
possess  a  core  of  inert  material,  and  is  capable  of  being 
easily  stamped  into  tablets  for  toilet  soaps. 


&- 
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The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  follows :  One  part 
of  resin  or  wax  is  melted  up  in  a  Hat  pan  until  it  be- 
gins to  effervesce,  when  it  is  immediately  removed  from 
the  fire  and  rapidly  mixed  in  a  state  of  ebullition  with 
an  equal  quantity  by  weight  of  caustic  soda,  lye  of  42°- 
B.  previously  heated  to  62°  C.  The  lye  is  run  into 
the  resin  in  a  thin  stream  with  constant  stirring  until 
the  resinous  mass  assumes  a  granular  appearance;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  rest. 

Meanwhile  '3  parts  by  weight  of  eoeoanut  oil  are 
heated  to  81°  C,  and  an  ecpial  weight  of  caustic  soda 
lye  of  36°  B.  heated  to  62°  C.  stirred  in,  agitation  being 
continued  until  saponification  takes  place.  The  alka- 
lined  resin  is  now  crutched  into  the  hot  liquid  soap; 
should  the  mass  lose  cohesion  during  this  process  or 
should  a  dry  layer  form  on  the  surface,  water  is  run 
gently  in  until  the  whole  is  uniform  again. 

Gentle  boiling  and  crutching  is  continued  for  one 
hour  and  then  the  fire  is  drawn;  the  whole  is  then  run 
into  fiat  frames  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  a  cool  place. 
During  this  time  the  product  coagulates,  and  a  thin 
resinous  cake  forms  on  the  surface ;  after  removal  from 
the  frame  this  resinous  cake  is  separated  from  the  lower 
gelatinous  mass,  cut  into  strips,  dried  and  preserved  at 
a  temperature  of  36°  C,  then  at.  the  end  of  24  hours 
this  resinous  cake  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
floating  soaps,  though  it  is  better  if  kept  somewhat 
longer. 

The  residue  after  removal  of  the  top  resinous  layer  is 
again  melted  up  over  a  gentle  fire  and  immediately  it 
shows  signs  of  boiling  caustic  soda,  lye  of  the  36°  B. 
heated  to  62°  C.  is  crutched  slowly  in.  Should  lumps 
form  and  the  mass  remain  thick  it  is  thinned  out  with 
hot  water.  Then  when  a  slight  effervescence  commences 
the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  and  the  mixture  run  into 
flat  frames  to  rest  as  before;  a  new  resinous  cake  will 
have  formed  at  the  end  of  12  hours  which  is  treated 
as  previously  described. 

For  use  in  making  floating  soaps  the  resinous  cake 
is  gently  melted  and  run  slowly  into  the  hot  liquid 
soaps,  heing  constantly  stirred,  to  insure  intimate  mix- 
ing. 

For  a  good  household  floating  soap,  which  can  be 
stamped  after  8  to  10  days  keeping,  the  proportions 
recommended  are : 

Cbeioanut   oil    50^ 

Beef  tallow  50$ 

1  part  by  weight. 

Caustic  Soda  Lye  of 36°  B. 

Previously  heated  to 62°  C. 

1  part  by  weight. 
Besinous  cake 0.2  parts  by  weight. 

It  is  understood  that  the  process  is  applicable  for 
household  as  well  as  toilet  soaps. 


Similar  results  are  obtained  if  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  different  operations'is  modified,  the  chief  point  of 
the  invention  being  the  method  of  saponification  of  the 
substances  employed. 


J3he  TaJc  Situation. 

The  Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Beporter  says:  Following  the 
advance  in  prices  for  the  domestic  prime  white  grades 
of  fine  milled  talc  early  in  February,  the  market  has 
retained  its  firm  tone,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  spot 
supplies  which  is  being  keenly  felt  at  the  present  time. 
Buyers  have  allowed  their  stocks  to  dwindle  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  compelled  them  to  replenish  their 
supplies,  and  'as  a  result  firms  here  are  unable  to  fill 
the  orders  which  have  accumulated  and  represent  a  fair 
volume.  Orders  are  now  only  being  booked  subject  to 
no  definite  specified  time  for  delivery,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  goods  in  transit.  Several 
carload  lots  were  shipped  from  mills  in  the  South  a 
month  ago  and  have  not  as  yet  arrived,  due,  in  part,  to 
floods  and  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  traffic.  Orders 
for  parcels  for  near  arrival  are  only  being  guaranteed 
ami  booked,  but,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  coming 
forward,  business  is  being  held  in  check.  The  demand 
throughout  the  spring  for  all  grades  of  talc  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  unsatisfactory,  but  during  the  past 
sixty  days  the  sales  in  the  aggregate  have  increased, 
and  the  total  transactions  since  January  1  now  compare 
favorably  with  those  for  the  same  time  last  year. 

There  has  been  less  desire  on  the  part  of  most  buyers 
to  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  talc,  which  have  been, 
and  are,  in  abundance  here.  As  a  result  of  this  prices 
for  the  latter  grades  have  been  more  or  less  nominal, 
and  the  market  neglected.  The  finer  grades  of  foreign 
are  also  receiving  increased  attention  and  good  sales 
for  shipment  to  the  country  have  been  and  are  being 
made.  Several  carload  lots  of  domestic  prime  white 
goods,  which  were  sold  by  sample,  did  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  sample  in  quality  nor 
milling,  and  rejections  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
The  demand  for  the  white,  uniform  quality  and 
milled  goods  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  but  the 
output  is  limited,  as  the  mines  from  which  these  grades 
are  being  worked  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  operated,  the  principal  product  being  off 
colored  and  coarse  milled  goods.  The  supply  of  the 
latter  has  been  abundant,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
signments which  were  forwarded  here  had  to  be  mar- 
keted at  prices  which  showed  a  loss  to  the  shippers. 
It  is  claimed  that  new  mines  are  being  opened  in  the 
South  and  in  the  West,  but  in  most  cases  theprodMct 
is  of  low  grade  and  has  been  shipped  to  consuming 
markets,  adding  an  additional  surplus  to  the  large  stocks 
held  at  various  consuming'  centers. 
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Wood  Ashes. 

Wood  ashes  vary  greatly.  The  Florida  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  there  are  many  tons  of  ashes' 
used  as  a  fertilizer  in  that  stale.  When  ihe\  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price  comparable  with  their  actual  value 
they  are  doubtless  a  most  valuable  source  of  potash. 
The  average  price  of  these  goods  is,  however,  far  in 
excess  of  their  value.  Potash  obtained  from  this  source 
generally  costs  much  more  than  from  other  reliable 
sources — sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash,  kainit  or  syl- 
vinite.  Samples' of  hickory,  maple,  palmetto  and  other 
so-called  hardwood  ashes  show  from  0.57  to  4.24  per 
cent,  of  potash  worth  from  $0.62  to  $4.66  per  ton  at 
seaports.  The  average  shows  2.56  per  cent,  of  potash. 
Guarantees  are  generally  2  to  8  per  cent  potash.  The 
minimum  is  the  actual  guarantee.  The  best  unreached 
ashes  contain  bul  8  per  cent.;  ordinarily  less  than  5 
per  cent. 


15he  Chemist  In  15he  Factory. 

The  ureal  shortcoming  of  the  English  manufacturer 
as  compared,  for  example,  with  the  American,  appears 
to  consist  in  at  least  partial  inability  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  idea,  more  particularly  if  that 
idea  should  happen  to  lie  based  largely  on  theoretical 
considerations.  Cases  frequently  occur  in  which,  from 
this  cause,  valuable  opportunities  of  making  important 
advances  in  British  industry  are  thrown  away,  only  to 
he  picked  up  by  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  and  ulti- 
mately applied  to  their  own  purposes  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. In  other  words,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  a  rather  narrow  utilitarian  spirit  about  the  English 
manufacturers'  attitude  towards  anything  "scientific," 
and  too  little  regard  to  the  future  possibilities  of  any 
new  idea. 

It  may  be  not  altogether  out  of  place  to  try  and  sug- 
gest, in  a  general  way.  the  spirit  which  should  govern 
the  relations  existing  between  a  manufacturer  and  a 
chemist,  whom  we  must  assume  at  this  late  date  he  has 
in  his  employ.  It  is  thought  that  only  when  some  such 
spirit  docs  exist  can  the  most  be  made  of  the  opportun- 
ities for  progress  which  the  employment  of  a  chemist. 
afford-. 

The  position  of  a  chemist  in  a  factory  is.  in  many 
ways,  a  difficult  one  to  fulfil  satisfactorily.  The  work  is 
many  sided,  and  in  some  direction-  beset  by  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties.  The  whole  field  cannot  fie  included 
under  the  convenient  term  "chemistry;"  indeed  at  times 
that  may  occupy  only  a  comparatively  small  wemnrtion 
of  the  chemist's  attention.  Hence  the  supreme  impor- 
tance "l  -electing  a  man  who  is  really  qualified-  for  the 
post,  by  virtue  of  his  possessing  not  only  a  good  know- 
ledge of  bis  subject  and  a  wide  experience  of  practical 


work,  hut  more  particularly  a  mind  that  has  been  trained 
to  the  la-Is  of  Continually  attacking  and  following  out 
new  problems  and  new  lines  of  work.  The  sounder  his 
knowledge  of  the  main  principles  of  engineering,  both 
mechanical  and  electrical,  the  better,  for  in  seeking  to 
apply  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  to  factory  prac- 
tice he  is  hound  to  come  in  contact  with  many  problems 
to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  such  knowledge  is 
indispensable. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  chemist  is  that  he  should  be  allowed  unre- 
stricted access  to  all  sources  of  information  which  may 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  him  in  his  work,  and  that  com- 
plete confidence  should  be  placed  in  him.  For  a  chemist 
to  know  that  certain  secrets — which  often  possess  little 
of  the  element  of  secrecy  as  far  as  others  are  concerned 
— are  being  jealously  guarded  from  him,  is  for  him  to 
lose  interest  in  his  work,  because  he  knows  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  any  matter  unless  he  has  all  the  known  facts  at  his 
disposal.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  empirical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
factory  worker,  gained  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  factor}-,  and  the  trained  systematic  meth- 
ods of  the  chemist.  The  former  may  attempt  to  reason 
from  observation  to  probability,  but  his  conclusions  are 
as  often  as  not  unreliable  because  he  has  failed  to  take 
into  account  more  than  one  or  two  facts  or  sets  of  facts. 

Coming  now  to  particular  duties,  it  should,  of  course, 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  examine  and 
control  the  cptality  of  all  raw  material,  so  far  as  that 
be  possible,  both  in  order  to  ensure  that  standards  are 
being  adhered  to,  and  in  order  to  avoid  those  difficulties 
in  manufacture  which  arise  frequently  from  sudden  var- 
iations in  the  quality.  The  amount  of  work  comprised 
in  this  section  alone  is  considerable,  and  in  many  cases 
it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  employ  a  junior 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  actual  analyses  in- 
volved, if  the  chemist  is  to  be  given  proper  scope  for 
other  work. 

The  chemist  should  follow  the  raw  material  through 
all  necessary  intermediate  stages  which  should  be  under 
his  supervision,  together  with  the  small  scale  experimen- 
tal plant  which  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  working 
of  most  laboratories  for  a  score  of  purposes,  which  if 
carried  out  in  the  works  itself  mean  dislocation,  waste 
of  material  and  many  other  obvious  difficulties. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  chemist's  supervision  of 
the  processes  becomes,  in  a  sense,  more  casual,  though  no 
point  which  is  likely  at  all  to  influence  the  final  result 
detrimentally  should  escape  his  attention.  Finally  the 
mist  should  carefully  test  and  record  the  physical  and 
certain  of  the  more  important  chemical  characteristics 
of  the  various  qualities  of  finished  material,  since  only 
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ill  this  way  will  he  be  able  to  decide  in  any  given  instance 
what  modification  of  its  treatment  is  necessary  in  order 
to  enhance  a  particular  characteristic,  or  to  introduce 
others. 

To  the  scheme  of  work  roughly  sketched  above  must 
be  added,  what  will  be  found  to  absorb  no  mean  pro- 
portion of  the  chemist's  total  energies,  the  thousand  and 
one  problems  that  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  works, 
either  in- the  actual  processes  themselves  or  in  subsid- 
iary departments.  Facilities  should  undoubtedly  be  given 
for  the  carrying  out  of  research  work,  both  of  a  purely 
technical  nature,  and  of  a  kind  not  necessarily  directed 
towards  any  immediate  practical  application,  but  car- 
ried on  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
chemical  compounds  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  For  it 
is,  after  all,  to  this  latter  type  of  research  that  some 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  industry  are  due — witness 
coal-tar,  alizarin  and  indigo. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  range  of  work  the 
chemist  should  be  given  a  free  hand  to  arrange  and  carry 
through  his  own  experiments,  and  sufficient  assistance 
should  be  given  to  him,  both  in  information  and  in  actual 
help  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  works,  to  enable  him 
to  devote  his  time  and  thought  more  to  the  devising  and 
supervision  of  such  experiments  than  to  the  many  de- 
tailed manipulations  involved  in  carrying  them  through. 

The  chemist  will  regard  each  problem  as  it  arises  as 
the  starting-point  of  an  investigation  which  has  for  its 
object  the  settling  of  all  similar  problems  that  may 
occur  in  the  future,  and  not  merely  as  a  special  isolated 
difficulty  to  be  got  over  at  the.  moment.  Therefore,  al- 
though palliatives  may  be  suggested  on  the  spot,  the 
final  result  of  such  an  investigation  is  not  to  be  expected 
too  hurriedly.  The  time  spent  upon  it  is  well-spent  if 
the  results  are  of  •  permanent  and  not  merely  of  tem- 
porary application. 

In  conclusion  much  good  is  to  be  achieved  by  ensur- 
ing that  the  chemist  shall  feel  that  his  efforts  are  well- 
seconded,  and  any  authority  vested  in  him  thoroughly 
backed  up.  The  manufacturer  may  in  that  case  be  con- 
fident of  reciprocal  feelings. 


T5he  Commercial  Conscience. 

We  have  heai'd  in  recent  years  a  great  deal  about  the 
evils  concealed  under  the  trade  term  "commercial."  A 
Philadelphia  court  has  defined  for  us  "commercial" 
turpentine;  in  the  conventions  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association  we  have  learned  to  know 
the  "commercial"  gallon  can  and  the  "commercial"  lead 
keg  in  all  their  bewitching  modesty ;  several  States  have 
enacted  laws  against  "commercial"  linseed  oil  and  "com- 
mercial" food  products  of  various  sorts;  certain  para- 


graphs of  the  last  tariff  law  also  called  our  attention 
to  "commercial"  flour,  made  "commercial"  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  or  less  liberal  proportions  of  finely  ground 
barytes.  But  back  of  all  these  "commercial"  perjuries 
is  the  "commercial"  conscience,  which  permits  other- 
wise upright  people  to  perpetrate  them. 

Is  there  any  difference,  and  if  so,  what  difference, 
between  a  social  or  personal  obliquity  and  a  corrupt  busi- 
ness practice?  Is  the  man  who  sands  your  sugar  less 
guilty  of  cheating  or  lying,  or  of  a  more  venial  kind  of 
iniquity  than  he  that  picks  your  pocket  or  lies  to  you 
verbally  regarding  a  matter  of  fact?  Is  the  man  who 
sells  you  neutral  oil  for  linseed  oil  or  barytes  for  white 
lead  justified,  and  he  that  sells  you  a  gold  brick  or  passes 
you  a  worthless  check  condemned?  Though  we  confess 
our  utter  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  kinds  of 
guilt,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  well  recognized  "com- 
mercial" distinction. 

Men  more  tender  of  personal  conscience  than  the 
writer;  men  who  would  under  no  circumstances  violate 
their  private  code  of  morals — which  is  far  more  partic- 
ular and  comprehensive  in  detail  than  his;  men  who 
would  under  no  circumstances  desecrate  the  Sabbath, 
encourage  gambling  in  its  mildest  form,  countenance  the 
liquor  traffic,  or  tolerate  in  themselves  the  most  venial 
vices,  will  yet  practice  and  defend  what  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  the  grossest  forms  of  "commercial"  im- 
morality. 

To  our  mind  the  code  is  easy  and  simple  to  state  or 
to  comprehend:  it  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
"honesty."  Whatever  is  not  honest  in  commerce,  equally 
as  in  private  life,  is  dishonest.  It  is  extremely  simple, 
but  a  touchstone  of  marvelous  accuracy.  Is  it  honest  to 
sell  "commercial"  turpentine,  "commercial"  linseed  oil, 
"commercial  pure"  white  lead,  "commercial  pure"  ready- 
mixed  paint  ?  We"  don't  believe  it  is,  and  unless  our 
code  of  ethics  should  be  transformed  by  a  changed  point 
of  view,  we  should  not  do  -it,  were  we  engaged  in  the 
paint  business.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  convinced  that  in  the  case  of  lead  and  paints  the 
"commercial  pure"  products  are  often  superior  to  the 
technically  pure  goods. 

Any  one  has  a  moral  right,  if  he  believes  it  on  suf- 
ficient grounds,  to  assert  and  maintain  that  mud  and 
■  water  properly  combined,  make  better  paint  than  old 
Dutch  process  white  lead  and  aged  linseed  oil;  but  he 
has  no  moral  justification  for  proclaiming,  therefore, 
that  such  paint  actually  is  pure  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil,  or  even  unqualified  white  lead.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  transgress  the  limits  of  truth,  he 
is  not  bound  in  ethics  to  proclaim  the  composition  of  his 
superior  paint.  A  demonstration  of  the  claim  is  all 
that  the  buyer  has  right  or  need  to  demand. — Drugs, 
Oils  &  Paints. 
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Scented  Walters— Non-Alcoholic 
Medicinal  Preparations. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  of  Lehn  &  Fink  et  al.  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  following  is  the  report  by 
General  Appraiser  Sharretts: 

These  protests  cover  scented  waters,  such  as  orange- 
flower  water,  rose  water3  cherry  water,  laurel  water, 
etc.,  upon  which  duly  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  provision  of  paragraph 
68  of  non-alcoholic  medicinal  preparations,  the  impor- 
ters claiming  the  same  to  be  free  of  duty  under  para- 
graph 614,  or,  alternatively,  at  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent, 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 20,  or  at  10  or  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under 
Section  0  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897. 

In  G.  A.  1042  and  G.  A.  5653  the  board  held  orange 
flower  water  to  be  a  .medicinal  preparation  and  to  be 
dutiable  as  such.  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
Districl  of  \e\v  York  upon  review  of  G.  A.  5653(supra) 
affirmed  the  same. 

On  the  authority  of  said  decisions,  we  hold  the  mer- 
ehandise  now  before  us  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  68,  as  assessed, 
ami  affirm  the  collector's  decision  in  each  case,  the  pro- 
tests being  overruled. 


Fuller's  Earth  In  Oil  Refining. 

The  use  of  fuller's  earth  in  the  refining  of  oils  was 
the  discovery  of  an  American  well  known  in  the  pack- 
ing-house industry,  one  of  the  brightest  men  in  the 
trade  then  and  to-day.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  American 
chemists,  both  in  and  out  of  the  food  trade  field,  have 
apparently  neglected  to  carry  this  discovery  to  a  higher 
degree  of  development  and  usefulness,  and  it  has  re- 
mained for  an  Englishman  to  sbow  the  real  possibility 
of  this  "common  clay"  when  properly  handled.  Even 
he  has  not  gone  as  far  as  he  is  satisfied  he  can  go,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  American  in- 
( i  stigators,  especially  in  the  cotton  oil  field.  This  man 
is  Henry  Newson  Garrett  of  Bath,  England.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  The  National  Provisioner  Mr.  Garrett 
saj  -  : 

"If  some  of  your  oil  refining  experts  would  co-operate 
with  me  in  trying  to  improve  fidler's  earth,  I  believe 
we  should  succeed  in  producing  something  superior  to 
anything  at  present  on  the  market.  I  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  such  cotton  oils  as  are  operated  in  Amer- 
ica, and  if  I  could  get  it  I  don't  know  how  to' operate 
it  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

"Your  experts  are  jealous  lest  any  one  should  know 
as  much  a-  they  know.  And  until  this  state  of  things 
is  knocked  down,  and  until  more  brains  are  used  on 
fuller's   earth    than    have    ever   yet    been    expended,    the 


present  enormous  waste  of  the  earth  will  continue.     I 
therefore  invite  correspondence  on  the  subjest. 

"H.  N.  Garrett." 
In  a  recent  review  of  this  fuller's  earth  question,  dis- 
cussing  the  part  Mr.   Garrett  has  had  in  its  develop- 
ment, an  English  publication  says: 

It,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath  that  large  supplies 
of  fidler's  earth  are  found;  and  it  is  here  that  its  sci- 
entific preparation  for  effective  use  in  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  by  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Henry  Newson  Garrett. 

This  material  is,  of  course,  no  novelty  in  itself,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  everyone  knows,  one  whose  use  is  of 
such  venerable  antiquity  that  we  fail  to  trace  its  earliest 
employment.  The  singular  circumstance  about  it  is 
that  through  all  these  thousands  of  years  it  should,  un- 
til recently,  have  been  used  in  what  we  can  only  describe 
as  such  a -barbaric  form — that  is,  as  a  mere  clay.  It 
was  simply  dug  up,  dried  or  ground  into  powder  for  oil 
refining. 

Mr.  Garrett  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  all 
this.  When  he  came  into  possession  of  the  Midford 
works,  on  the  winding  up  of  the  company  which  had 
previously  carried  them  on  with  but  poor  success,  he 
immediately  inaugurated  a  new  era.  Endowed  with 
faculties  which  had  already  ensured  for  him  large  pros- 
perity in  connection  with  his  father's  agricultural  ma- 
chine factory  at  Leiston,  Suffolk,  he  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  large 
users  of  fuller's  earth  if  they  could  be  certain  of  obtain- 
ing it  pure  instead  of  paying  for  and  receiving  earth 
which  is,  either  naturally  or  purpose^,  composed  largely 
of  sand,  day  and  other  dross.  He  therefore  set  him- 
self to  work  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  during  sev- 
eral years,  with  the  help  of  experts,  has  brought  out 
several  combinations  of  fuller's  earth  in  its  natural 
and  crude  condition;  so  that  the  purposes  to  which  this 
mineral  can  be  applied  are  being  greatly  extended,  espe- 
cially in  refining  oils. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  last 
named  advantage  which  Mr.  Garrett's  enterprise  has 
secured  for  oil  refiners,  both  in  the  matter  of  econom- 
ical production  and  the  improved  quality  of  the  oils 
produced  by  this  process.  If  nothing  else  had  resulted 
from  Mr.  Garrett's  control  of  the  Midford  works  it 
would  itself  have  earned  for  him  the  thanks  of  a  large 
section  of  the  community;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  services  which  he  has  been  able  to  render  to  the 
industries  in  which  fuller's  earth  is  more  or  less  cm- 
ployed. 


Nature's  Wa^sh  Tub. 

Tin  "Old  Faithful"  geyser,  which  stands  in  the 
United  Slates  National  Park,  in  the  Yellowstone,  is 
Nature's  self-acting  natural  power,  washing  machine. 
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Gen.  Sheridan's  troops  were  the  first  to  utilize  the 
geyser  as  a  laundry-maid.  "Old  Faithful*'  erupts  every 
eighty  minutes  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  and 
all  the  soldiers  had  to  do  was  to  strip,  throw  in  their 
soiled  linen — woolen  goods  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
geyser — light  their  pipes,  and  wait. 

No  sooner  had  the  geyser  begun  to  work  than  the 
clothes  were  tossed  about  as  if  a  score  of  expert  washer- 
women were  battling  with  them. 

Finally,  they  were  thrown  high  into  the  air,  and  the 
soldiers  caught  them  as  they  descended.  The  clothes, 
principally  shirts  and  vests,  were  as  white  as  snow,  and 
rinsed  almost  dry. 

A  traveler  who  visited  the  Yellowstone  some  time  ago 
threw  in  his  shirt  immediately  after  "Old  Faithful" 
had  erupted,  and  it  disappeared  down  the  geyser's  gul- 
let into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Thinking  that  he  had  lost  his  shirt  forever,  he  but- 
toned his  coat  over  his  bare  chest  and  went  to  sleep. 

An  hour  later  he  was  awakened  by  something  falling 
upon  his  face,  and,  starting  up,  discovered  that  it  was 
his  missing  undergarment,  as  clean  and  as  fresh  as  when 
he  first  put  it  on.  "Old  Faithful."  the  one  and  only 
natural  washing  machine  in  the  world,  had  not  belied 
its  name. — Pearson's  Weekly. 


Identification  of  Fa.ts  and 
Oils  In  Soe^ps. 

The  identification  of  the  various  fats  and  oils  when 
made  up  into  soap  is  a  problem  that  frequently  presents 
many  difficulties;  when  it  is  merely  desired  to  prove 
that  the  soap  under  examination  has  been  made  from 
a  specified  fat  it  is  a  relatively  easy  matter,  as  should 
the  fatty  acids  from  the  soap  not  give  the  correct  con- 
stants on  being  tested  it  proves  that  some  other  fat  or 
oil  has  been  used  instead  or  as  well;  similarly  in  the 
case  of  single  oils  or  fats;  but  it  is  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  fats  that  the  question  becomes  more  com- 
plicated. 

In  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  soap  will  afford 
an  indication  of  the  fats  to  be  looked  for;  thus,  in 
toilet  soaps  made  by  the  cold  process  cocoanut  oil  will 
form  the  basis  with  probably  an  addition  of  tallow; 
in  soft  soaps  linseed  oil  or  oleine  are  almost  invariably 
employed ;  also  in  the  case  of  household  soaps  the  price 
will  frequently  give  some  clue  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
amount  of  filling,  and  will  very  often  lead  to  a  decision 
being  arrived  at  between  two  possibilities  when  the 
physical  and  chemical  tests  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
clusive. 

After  liberation  of  the  fatty  acids  from  the  soap  in 
the  usual  way  by  means  of  acid,  the  appearance  will  be 
noted,  and  in  many  cases  a  few  simple  tests  will  soon 
place  the  origin  of  the  fat  beyond  doubt.  For  instance, 
if  the  fatty  acids  are  hard,  light  in  color,  and  have  a 


high  melting  point  the  fatty  matters  probabby  consist 
of  tallow;  if  somewhat  softer,  with  an  iodine  value  of 
about  188  or  120,  of  cotton  seed  oil,  which  may  be 
confirmed  by  giving  Halphen's  reaction.  A  mixture  of 
these  two  fats  would  yield  fatty .  acids  with  a  similar 
melting  point  to  the  fatty  acids  from  bone  fat,  but 
would '  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  having  a  higher 
iodine  value  and  also  the  above  mentioned  color  re- 
action for  cotton  seed  oil  would  show  whether  any  had 
been  used. 

Now,  in  household  soaps  resin  in  varying  proportions 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  is  frequently  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  divergence  such  a  proportion  will  give  rise 
to  in  the  constants  is  sufficient  to  render  deductions 
therefrom  quite  misleading.  As  an  example,  the  melting- 
point  will  be  altered,  for  although  the  resin  has  a  melt- 
ing point  of  about  72°  C.  it  frequently  lowers  that  of 
the  fatty  acids  liberated  from  soaps;  further,  the  iodine 
value  of  resin  fluctuates  according  to  its  origin,  etc., 
between  .such  wide  limits  that  no  reliable  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  test  when  it  is  present  in  the 
fatty  acids  in  any  appreciable  amount;  similarly, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  with  the  saponification  value. 
When,  therefore,  the  fatty  acids  are  found  to  contain 
resin  acids,  which  is  most  readily  done  by  means  of 
the  Liebermann-Storch  test,  before  proceeding  to  apply 
the  usual  tests  for  the  identification  of  the  other  fatty 
matters  the  resin  acids  must  be  removed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  above  test  for  resin  consists  of 
gently  warming  one  or  two  grams  of  the  fatty  acids 
under  examination  with  acetic  anhydride,  cooling,  and 
drawing  off  the  lower  liquid  and  adding  one  drop  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  in  the  presence  of  resin 
acids  a  violet  coloration  is  immediately  produced;  this 
coloration  is,  however,  fugitive. 

To  separate  the  resin  acids  from  the  fatty  acids  use  is 
made  of  the  Twite-hell  process  of  determining  resin  by 
treating  the  fatty  acids  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  esters  thus  formed 
are  subsequently  titrated  in  alcoholic-ether  solution  with 
standard  alkali,  when  the  resin  acids  immediately  com- 
bine to  form  soaps;  then  on  evaporating  the  solution 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  fatty  esters  by  taking  up 
the  latter  with  ether  and  washing  out  the  resin  soaps 
with  water.  The  ether  is  then  driven  off,  the  esters 
saponified  with  potash  and  the  fatty  acids  set  free  by 
the  addition  of  acid  can  then  be  examined  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

For  the  identification  of  oils  and  fats  from  the  fatty 
acids  from  soaps  the  most  useful  tests  are  the  melting 
point,  the  iodine  value,  the  saponification  value  and  one 
or  two  individual  tests  for  certain  oils  such  as  for  cotton 
seed  oil  and  sesame  oil.  More  definite  conclusions  can 
be  arrived  at  by  taking  these  tests  i-n  conjunction  than 
by  each  separately,  especially  in  the  case  of  mixtures. 
Cocoanut  oil,  together  with  palm  kernel  oil— from  which 
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i  tis  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  it  in  soaps — 
will  be  indicated  by  a  high  saponification  value  (250  nig. 
Koll)  and  low  iodine  value  (6  to  8  per  cent.);  cotton 
seed  oil  by  a  high  iodine  value  (118  to  12,0  per  cent.) 
and  a  high  melting  point  (about  38°  C.)  ;  tallow  by 
a  high  melting  point  (42  to  45  per  cent.)  and  low 
iodine  value  (  tO  to  50  per  cent.).  Bone  fat  has  a  some- 
what lower  melting  point  and  higher  iodine  value.  The 
fatty  acids  from  castor  oil  are  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature3  and  as  it  is  never  found  by  itself,  its  chief 
use  being  to. assist  in  the  transparency  of  toilet  soaps, 
it  will  tend  to  reduce  the  melting  point  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  also  the  saponification  value.  Fatty  acids 
Prom  olive  oil  and  arachis  oil  give  constants  approximat- 
ing very  closely  to  one  another,  and  when  mixed  with 
another  oil  such  a  cocoanut  oil  or  palm  kernel  oil,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  case  iru  soaps  placed. on  the  market 
under  the  name  of  Marseilles  soap,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  pronounce  definitely  whether  a  soap  has  been 
made  with  one  or  the  other',  the  chief  difference  between 
them  is  in  the  iodine  value,  but  an  olive  oil  with  a  high 
iodine  value  gives  the  same  figure  as  an  arachis  oil  with 
a  low  iodine  value.  Linseed  oil  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized h\  its  exceptionally  high  iodine  value. — Oils,  Col- 
ours &  Drysalteries. 

Cottonseed  Oil  In  La.rd. 

in  reviewing  a  series  of  tests  made. to  determine  the 
besl  method  for  discovering  the  presence  of  foreign 
fats,  usually  cottonseed  oil,  in  lard,  the)  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, issues  a  bulletin  containing  the  following-: 

"A  great  number  of  tests  for  cottonseed  oil  mixed 
with  lard  have  been  submitted,  but  practically  without 
exception  they  have  proved  valueless.  The  two  tests  on 
which  the  chemist  has  chiefly  based  his  decision  as  to 
the  appearance  of  cottonseed  oil  in  lard  are  the  Bechi 
reaction,  due  to  the  reduction  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the 
Halphen  test,  a  crimson  color  formed  when  the  cotton- 
seed oil  is  heated  with  a  little  sulphur  dissolved  in  car- 
bon bisulphid.  But  the  reactions  in  these  tests  appear 
precisely  the  same  in  the  pure  lard  made  from  hogs 
fed  on  cottonseed  meal  and  in  lard  adulterated  with  a 
small  amount  of  cottonseed  oil.  and  in  so  far  the  tests 
are  failures. 

Xow.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  lard  made 
from  hogs  fed  on  cottonseed  meal.  But  it  is  indisput- 
able that  some  cottonseed  meal  is  fed  to  hogs,  and  some 
of  the  lard  may  get  on  the  market,  and  Mr.  Elton  Ful- 
mer.of  the  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion .who  has  conducted  extensive  experiments  in  feed- 
ing hogs  on  the  meal,  has  shown  that  pure  lard  from 
bogs  so  fed  will  give  as  strong  tests  for  cottonseed  oil 
as  lard  mixed  with  15  per  cent,  of  the  oil  itself.  So 
although  there   is  little  likelihood  that  lard   from  hogs 


hi]  on  cottonseed  meal  would  he  involved  in  any  litiga- 
tion, nevertheless  a  doubi  is  cast  upon  these  ordinary 
tests  which  makes  them  of  very  little  value  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Recently  a  study  of  the  non-fatty  substances  which 
occur  in  tin-  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  was  made  by  Bonier, 
witii  the  hope  of  finding  a  method  of  detecting  such 
adulterations  witli  certainty,  and  he  has  developed  a 
very  satisfactory  and  exceedingly  delicate  process  for 
determining  the  presence  of  any  vegetable  fat  in  lard. 
This  method  depends  on  the  fact  long  known  that  there 
is  present  in  all  vegetable  fats,  but  not  in  pure  animal 
fats,  a  small  amount  of  a  certain  alcohol,  phytoserol, 
which  has  a  definite  crystalline  form,  and  a  definite 
melting  point.  These  crystals  are  in  general  described 
as  -needle  shaped,*  and  at  the  end  form  an  agle  of  108 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  in  animal  fats  there  occurs 
another  alcohol,  cholesterol,  which  has  a  different  melt- 
ing point  and  an  entirely  distinct  crystalline  form,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  .of  thin  rhombic  plates.  Mixtures 
of  phytosterol  and  cholesterol  produce  crystals  entirely 
different  from  either  one  of  these,  being  telescopic  in 
shape  and  easily  recognized  under  the  micrscope.  These 
peculiar  telescopic  forms  of  crystals  are  obtained  with 
as  little  as  12  per  cent,  of  phytosterol  and  88  per  cent. 
of  cholesterol,  or  about  ,G  per  cent,  of  cottonseed  oil  and 
94  per  cent,  of  lard. 

"Smaller  amounts  of  cottonseed  oil  can  be  recognized 
under  the  microscope  by  the  form  of  the  crystals,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  the  microscope  where  so 
little  of  the  oil  is  used.  The  melting  point  of  the  ace- 
tates must  be  used  for  the  detection  of  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  of  the  cottonseed  oil.  These  are  prepared  by 
heating  the  alcohols  with  acetic  anhydride  and  crystal- 
lizing. Cholesterol  acetate  from  pure  lard  has  a  melt- 
ing point  of  113°  to  114°  C,  while  the  alcohol  from 
lard  containing  110°  C,  and  4  per  cent,  raises  it  from 
118°  to  119°  C. 

''Thus  a  method  is  formulated  by  which  small 
amounts  of  cottonseed  oil  may  be  detected,  and  which 
possesses  the  great  advantage  over  other  tests  that  it 
has  a  scientific  basis  and  is  not  affected  by  methods  of 
manufacture  nor  accidental  impurities.  The  question 
is  at  once  raised,  however,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
results  in  all  other  tests  when  lard  from  hogs  fed  on 
cottonseed  meal  is  tried,  whether  phytosterol  might  not 
pass  into  the  animal  fat  and  thus  vitiate  the  method. 

"Xow,  it  is  a  well-established,  fact  that  no  phytosterol, 
hut  only  cholesterol,  occurs  in  animal  fats;  therefore 
none  of  the  phytosterol  w  hich  is  in  plants  enters  into 
the  fat  of  the  animal  which  feeds  upon  them.  For 
example,  the  hog  fed  on  corn  or  other  cereals  takes  con- 
siderable quantities  of  phytosterol  into  its  digestive  tract, 
hut  there  is  no  record  of  phytosterol  being  found  in  the 
lard.  As  most  plants  contain  phytosterol  and  most  ani- 
mals eat  plants,  the  failure  to  find  phytosterol   in  nu- 
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merous  tests  tor  it  produces  a  high  probability  that 
phytosterol  ot  plants  does  not  pass  into  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals. So  we  should  not  expect  the  phytosterol  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  to  act  differently. 

.  "But  in  order  to  settle  so  important  a  matter  experi- 
mentally, a  number  of  samples  of  lard  from  hogs  fed  on 
cottonseed  meal  at  the  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  obtained.  These  lards  all  gave  the  usual  color 
tests  that  would  be  given  by  products  containing  added 
cottonseed  oil,  varying  only  in  degree,  as  though  from 
1  to  15  per  cent,  of  cottonseed  oil  were  present.  Ac- 
cordingl}',  as  far  as  these  ordinary  tests  showed,  these 
lards  were  to  be  considered  adulterated  with  cottonseed 
oil.  But  the  examination  of  the  alcohols  present  gave 
a  very  different  result.  The  process  of  crystallization 
was  like  that  of  other  pure  lard,  and  the  microscopic 
examination  showed  the  crystals  to  be  cholesterol. 

"The  more  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  the  phy- 
tosterol, that  of  the  melting  point  of  the  acetate,  was 
also  applied  to  all  the  sample  of  pure  lard  from  cotton 
seed  fed  hogs,  and  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be 
from  113°  to  114°  C.  The  cholesterol  from  tallow 
gave  an  aceate  melting  at  114°  C,  and  the  cholesterol 
from  gall  stones  an  acetate  melting  at  114°  C.  This 
shows  that  the  alcohol  of  these  lards  is  pure  cholesterol, 
and  that  this  method  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
adulterated  lards  and  pure  lards  which  give  the  cotton- 
seed reactions  because  of  feeding  cottonseed  meal. 

"Another  and  perhaps  more  important  feature  of  the 
value  of  this  test,  is  that  it  may  be  used  in  detecting 
cottonseed  oil  in  lard  not  affected  by  feeding  on  cotton- 
seed meal,  but  in  which  other  tests  for  the  oii  fail  for 
another  reason.  This  reason  is  that  cottonseed  oil  after 
being  heated  to  about  250°  C.  for  twenty  minutes  does 
not  give  any  of  its  characteristic  reactions,  so  that  if 
such  an  oil  were  used  in  adulterating  lard  it  would  not 
be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests.  But  heating  does  not 
affect  the  phytosterol  in  the  oil.  Crystals  from  a  lard 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  a  heated  cottonseed  oil  did 
not  respond  to  either  the  Bechi  or  the  Halphen  tests, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  adulteration 
by  the  new  method,  as  the  same  peculiar  telescopic  crys- 
tals are  present.  The  melting  point  of  the  acetate  was 
also  120  degrees  C,  showing  conclusively  the  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  phytosterol. 

"Thus,  it  is  seen  that  this  method  enables  the  chemist 
to  detect  cottonseed  oil  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
present,  and  that  it  is  not  affected  by  any  method  of 
feeding  or  anv  process  of  manufacture." 


X5he  Best  Man. 

A  man  who  hollers  down  a  well,  . 

About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 

Won't  reap  as  many  shining  dollars 

As  the  man  who  climbs  a  tree  and  hollers. 

— Queen  Quality  Topics. 


T5he  Quantitative  Determination  of 

Ammonia,  Ammonium  Salts 

and  Caseine  In  Soaps. 

Regarding  the  quantitative  determination  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  salts  little  or  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished; in  text-books  the  determination  of  these  com- 
pounds is  either  not  mentioned,  or  it  is  stated  that  they 
should  be  estimated  according  to  the  rules  of  quantita- 
tive analysis.  In  this  case  an  accurately  weighed  out 
portion  of  the  soap  to  be  tested  would  be  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  large  flask,  and  after  the  addition  of  caustic 
soda  the  ammonia  would  be  distilled  off  and  collected 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  standard  acid,  the  uncombined 
acid  being  subsequently  titrated  back  with  standard  pot- 
ash. The  following  process  accordingly-  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  soap  chemists  and  manufacturers,  and'  as  the 
determination  of  caseine  is  analogous  with  that  of  am- 
monia, so  this  much  recommended  addition  for  binding 
the  free  alkali  in  soaps  may  be  mentioned  at  the  same 
time. 

The  so-called  ammonia-turpentine  soaps  are  prepared 
either  b}r  the  addition  of  free  ammonia,  or  better  of  sal- 
ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  determine  the  amount  of  free  or  combined  am- 
monia or  both.  If  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  too  much 
water  and  only  a  little  caustic  soda  or  potash  added,  the 
liquid  will  be  found  to  froth  so  strongly  on  distilling 
that  some  alkali  is  unavoidably  carried  over  by  the  soap 
bubbles.  This  can  be  obviated  by  using  less  water  to 
dissolve  the  soap5  50  cc.  at  the  most,  and  by  adding  so 
much  lye  that  the  soap  separates  out  as  a  curd.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  concentrated  lye  is  poured  over  the 
soap  in  its  original  state  without  dissolving  in  water 
the  danger  arises  that  by  prolonged  distillation  caustic 
alkali  may  pass  over.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by 
distilling  chemically  pure  soda  lye  of  40°  B.  by  itself; 
it  has  also  been  observed  in  places  where  solid  caustic 
alkalies  are  prepared  that  an  alkaline  taste  is  apparent, 
a  proof  of  the  volatilizing  of  alkalies  on  increasing  con- 
centration. 

To  avoid  this  the  determination  of  free  and  also  com- 
bined ammonia  in  soft  and  hard  soaps  can  be  carried 
out  as  follows: 

About  5  grains  of  the  soap  are  ground  up  in  a  mortar 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and 
then  filtered.  The  soap  remains  behind  as  an  insoluble 
barium  soap,  whilst  the  ammonia,  ammonium  salts  and 
excess  of  barium  chloride  solution  pass  through.  In 
this  way  the  unavoidable  dissociation  of  the  soap  in 
water  is  retarded  and  the  formation  of  free  caustic 
alkali  prevented.  The  washing  is  done  with  a  concen- 
trated salt  solution,  the  filter  also  should  be  previously 
moistened  with  salt  solution  to  retain  anv  turpentine 
oil.  The  filtrate  is  brought  into  a  litre  flask,  diluted 
with  water  to  about  300  cc,  the  flask  is  then  connected 
with  an  inclined  Liebio-  condenser,  to  the  other  end  of 
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which  is  affixed  a  piece  of  tjibing  dipping  into  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  fairly  large  breaker  can  be  used  for 
holding  the  acid,  consisting  of  100  cc.  of  1-10  normal 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  ascertaining  that  all  the  joints 
are  tight  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  for  about  - 
an  hour,  with  a  small  flame  at  first.  The  volatile  am- 
monia passes  over  with  the  steam  and  combines  with 
the  acid.  As  an  indicator  tincture  of  cochineal  is  per- 
haps best;  it  may  be  made  bj  digesting  10  grams  of 
cochineal  with  30  grams  of  spirit  and  70  grams  of 
water  at  50°  C.  Alter  standing  several  days  the  liquid 
can  be  filtered  off  the  sediment.  The  red  color  of  this 
tincture  is  turned  violet  by  ammonia:  should  this  occur 
during  distillation  a  further  5  Oce.  of  the  standard  acid 
must  be  added.  Alter  an  hour  the  connecting  tube  is 
removed  and  the  liquid  coming  over  tested  with  red 
litmus  paper;  if  an  alkaline  reaction  is  given,  distilla- 
tion inii-t  be  continued  further,  until  all  ammonia  is 
driven  oil',  the  connecting  tube  is  then  washed  with 
water,  the  distillate  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  so  much 
1-10  normal  potash  solution  added  until  the  violet  color 
appears.  The  number  of  cc.  of  1-10  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  multiplied  by  0.0017  gives  the  amount  of 
ammonia. 

For  determining  the  ammonium  salts  the  soap  is 
separated  in  a  similar  way,  and  sufficient  caustic  soda 
solution  added  to  the  filtrate  to  render  it  strongly  alka- 
line. The  ammonia  thus  set  free  is  then  distilled  off. 
For  ammonium  chloride  each  cc.  of  1-10  normal  acid 
used  is  multiplied  by  0.00535  and  for  ammonium  sul- 
phate by  0.0066. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  turpentine  oil,  the  soap  is 
dissolved  in  water  in  a  flask,  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
added  and  distilled  for  about  an  hour.  The  distillate  is 
caught  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  when  the  amount  of 
turpentine  oil  which  collects  on  the  top  can  be  read  off. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  caseine  depends 
upon  the  conversion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  albu- 
men molecule  into  ammonia.  An  accurately  weighed 
out  quantity  of  finely  divided  soap,  about  3  grams,  is 
heated  in  a  round-bottomed  flask  with  about  15  cc.  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid;  after  two  hours  the  blackened 
mass  begins  to  turn  brownish,  three  or  four  crystals 
of  potassium  permanganate  are  then  added  singly;  with 
each  addition  the  liquid  in  the  flask  becomes  lighter. 
After  another  hour's  heating  more  permanganate  is 
added:  this  salt  gives  up  oxygen,  which  oxidizes  the  last 
traces  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid.  When  the  liquid 
is  quite  light  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  poured  into  a 
litre  flask  containing  -water  made  strongly  alkaline  with 
caustic  soda  and  distilled  as  described  above.  The  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  is  found  by  multiplying  the  num-. 
ber  of  cc.  of  1-10  normal  acid  neutralized  by  0.0014, 
and  to  convert  this  into  caseine  it  must  be  multiplied  • 
hv  G.25. 


A  controlling  determination  can  lie  carried  out  l>\ 
boiling  the  soaps  with  strong  caustic  potash  lye,  filter- 
ing through  glass-wool,  washing  with  the  potash  solu- 
tion and  decomposing  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
Casi  ine  dissolves  in  the  lye  to  form  an  albuminate,  and 
is  then  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid. — Der  Seifenfabrikant. 


"5"/>e  Thinking  Sea.son." 

It  is  a  good  and  profitable  thine-  to  utilize  one's 
thinking  powers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  hut  during 
the  vacation  tune,  when  the  grasshopper  becomes  a 
physical  burden  to  the  most  vigorous  of  us,  it  is  well 
to  exercise  the  mental  at  the  expense  of  the  physical 
faculi  ies. 

The  summer  time,  when  the  thermometer  registers 
"ninety  in  the  shade,"  is  a  favorable  season  for  count- 
ing the  cost  and  estimating  the  comparative  "worth 
while"  of  things  in  general.  Wealth  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  handy,  especially  during  the  summer  resort  days, 
but  is  it  the  best  thmg  we  can  acquire  by  the  exercise 
of  our  physical  powers  and  mental  faculties?  Is  it  to 
be  compared  in  net  results  ao  a  quiet  conscience,  re- 
freshing sleep, «  good  digestion,  the  physical  well-being 
of  a  vigorous  old  age?  It  is  worth  while  striking  some 
such  balance  now  and  then,  for  life  itself  is  a  mathe- 
matical equation,  a  constant  balancing  of  one  choice 
against  another.  We  must  pay  in  some  form  or  other 
for  everything  we  obtain.  For  ill-gotten  wealth,  in  re- 
duced self-respect,  in  loss  of  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  we  are  worthy  members  of  the  great  human  family, 
in  the  jealousy,  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  meaner 
sort,  in  the  contempt  and  ostracism  of  nobler  minds. 
For  wealth  fairly  acquired  we  pay  in  time  which  per- 
haps might  have  been  more  profitably  expended  in  the 
acquirement  of  culture,  wisdom,  the  philosophic  spirit. 
Nothing  in  this  world  is  free,  and  the  acquirement  of  a 
surplus  of  anything  is  mere  accumulation  for  accumu- 
lation's sake:  a  form  of  mild  imbecility  like  that  of  the 
collector  of  old  violins,  who  is  ignorant  of  music,  or  of 
aiii  ient  books  the  language  of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. It  is  the  same  instinct  that  leads  the  jackdaw 
to  collect  bright  pebbles,  trinkets  and  bits  of  glass. 

Americans,  because  of  their  modern  environment,  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  this  mania.  They  exhaust  their 
faculties,  mental  and  physical,  in  a  breathless  struggle 
for  surplus  wealth,  which,  when  i\\>-\  have  ii.  they  do 
not  value  because  they  are  untrained  in  its  use.  There 
are  nowhere  in  the  world  more  wealthy  men  and  fam- 
ilies, there  is  nowhere  in  the  world  more  extravagant 
and  bootless  use  made  of  wealth.  We  spend  our  best 
years  in  piling  up  a  plentitude  of  money,  and  when 
acquired  are  too  old  to  learn  the  proper,  profitable  and 
pleasurable  ways  od   utilizing  great  wealth,. 
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Contrast  our  custom  with  that  of  the  French,  who, 
when  all  is  said  on  both  sides,  know  better  than  any 
other  people  on  earth  how  to  enjoy  life  and  how  to 
get  the  utmost  value  from  every  faculty  and  every  tal- 
ent. The  Frenchman  of  middle  age,  when  he  has  se- 
cured a  "fortune"  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  buys  himself  a  "chateau"'  within  easy  reach  of 
some  large  city  and  settles  down  with  him  family  to 
enjoy  his  ease  and  live  upon  his  income.  His  children 
are  educated  or  "cultivated"  according  to  their  station 
in  life,  married  off  as  advantageously  as  may  be,  and 
the  old  couple  continue  to  enjoy  their  home,  cultivate 
their  acre  or  two  of  ground,  follow  the  literature  and 
progress  of  the  day,  and  finally  die  as  peacefully  and 
harmlessly  as  they  lived.  Retiring  from  active  service 
while  all  his  powers  are  still  active,  he  has  still  time 
to  learn  how  to  live  in  his  changed  conditions,  and  be- 
cause of  him  and  his  kind  France  is  still  and  will  long- 
be  the  chief  fountain  of  culture,  of  art,  of  ideas  for  the 
whole  world.  It  is  a  cheerful  nation,  an  adaptable  na- 
tion, a  happy  nation,  and  all-in-all  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful peoples  of  all  time. 

Among  us  we  witness  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  men 
who  have  accumulated  hundreds  of  millions  still  in 
harness  at  three  score  and  ten,  as  keen 'for  the  dollar 
discount,  as  feverish  for  the  extra  dividend  as  in  the 
days  when  an  addition  ten  cents  meant  to  them  an  ex- 
tra cut  of  pie  for  dinner.  When  they  wish  to  spend 
their  money  in  some  proportion  to  its  volume  they  buy 
pictures  of  which  they  have  never  found  time  to  learn 
the  intellectual  value,  purchase  jewels  which  must  be 
locked  in  safe  deposit  vaults  and  can  be  displayed  with- 
out vulgarity  only  once  or  twice  in  a  decade,  drive  steam 
yachts  or  automobiles  at  reckless  and  purposeless  speed, 
or  give  it  away.  The  last  named  is  the  most  popular 
American  method  of  spending  surplus  incomes.  It  is  a 
plain  acknowledgement  that  the  owner  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  how  to  use,  and  the  obvious  inference 
is  that  the  time  wasted  in  accumulating  it  could  have 
been  spent  to  better  purpose,  as  far  as  himself  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  giving  away  of  surplus  wealth  is  but  the  modern 
interpretation  of  the  feudal  baron's  generosity,  who 
robbed  as  lavishly  with  one  hand  as  he  dispensed  largess 
with  the  other.  Peter  has  been  robbed,  not  to  pay  Paul, 
but  to  dower  him.  The  wealth  has  been  taken  from  the 
many  to  give  to  the  few;  for  every  surplus  dollar  ac- 
cumulated means  that  somebody  has  worked  for  a 
dollar  less  than  he  ought,  in  strict  moral  equity,  to 
have  received. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  strenuous  pursuit  of  wealth 
makes  us  a  nation  of  doers.  We  accomplish  things.  We 
are  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  of  peoples.  We 
are  nevertheless  dyspeetic,  discontented,  not  too  ethical 
where  fine  points .  of  meum  and  tuum  are  involved, 
prone  to  the  forms  of  nervous  insanity,  given  to  sui- 


cide, impatient  divbrceful.  Would  it  not  bu  worth 
much  to.  turn  our  attention,  at  least  during  the  vaca- 
tion season,  to  subjects  that  lead  to  placidity  and  con- 
tent of  mind?  Perhaps  a  summer  spent  in  this  way, 
now  and  again,  would  compensate  for  winters  of  aim- 
less hustle  and  hurry  after  the  coy,  unnecessary  surplus 
dollar. — Drugs,  Dils  and  Paints. 


Pea.nuts  In   Marseilles. 

(From  United  States  Consul  General  Skinner,  Mar- 
seilles, France.) 

Marseilles  imported  last  year  182,010  tons  of  peanuts, 
of  which  100,971  tons  arrived  already  decorticated, 
mainly  from  India,  and  80,049  tons  came  in  the  shell, 
principally  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  These  figures 
vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  crop  conditions, 
the  local  market  being  prepared  to  absorb  Avhatever  the 
producing  countries  can  supply.  All  of  this  material  is 
taken  up  by  the  oil  mills.  At  least  one  half  of  the 
total  quantity  imported  is  converted  into  the  higher 
grades  of  comestible  oil,  competing  on  its  own  merits, 
with  olive  and  cotton  seed  oils. 

The  shelled  Indian  nuts  yield  an  inferior  oil.  much 
of  which  is  manufactured  into  soap,  while  the  African 
nuts  furnish  the  edible  grades  in  high  repute.  This  is 
the  general  distinction  between  Indian  and  African  nuts, 
although  the  product  of  both  countries  supplies  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  both  edible  and  industrial  grades. 
Today  the  Indian  decorticated  nuts  are  offered  in  Mar- 
seilles at  $5.50  per  ton,  against  $4.63  to  $5.21  which 
the  African  nuts  command  in  the  husk.  The  difference 
is  therefore  very  materially  in  favor  of  the  African  pea- 
nut. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  securing  American  peanuts  for 
this  market,  but  thus  far  our  crop  has  never  been  large 
enough  to  enable  our  exporters  to  share  in  the  business 
in  an  important  way.  nor  have  the  oil-yielding  qualities 
of  the  sample  shipments  greatly  encouraged  efforts  in 
this  line.  The  American  nut  furnishes  an  oil  that  is 
not  remarkable  as  to  quality,  compared  with  the  quality 
extracted  from  the  African  kernels,  as  to  have  suggested 
the  imperative  necessity  of  cultivating  a  new  variety  if 
our  farmers  expect  to  engage  in  this  business.  Indeed. 
the  American  nut  possesses  not  only  those  defects,  but 
is  furthermore  triturated  with  especial  difficulty  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  mats  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  American  peanuts  are  now  consumed  exclusively 
in  natural  form  or  by  the  confectionary  trade.  For 
these  purposes  they  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world, 
although  the  Spanish  variety  is  also  highly  thought  of. 
Last  year,  owing  to  a  short  crop  in  the  United  States, 
peanuts  to  the  declared  value  of  27,065  were  sent  to 
the  United  States  from  Marseilles.  I  followed  these 
shipments  and  learned  that,  however  excellent  for  oil 
making  purposes,  these  re-exported  African  nuts  were 
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much  less  desirable  for  i  ating  than  our  own.  Since  that 
time  i  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  upon  my  proposition  to  produce 
a  new  variety  ill  America  which  will  combine  both  the 
exeellenl  flavor  of  the  native  and  the  oil-giving  quali- 
fies of  the  African.  11  scientific  cultivation  can  bring 
about  tbe  result  hoped  for,  our  southern  fanners  may 
noi  only  be  able  to  offer  their  product  to  Europe,  where 
peanuts  arc  desired  for  oil-making  only,  but  they  may 
also  make  possible  a  new  oil-crushing  industry  in  the 
United  State-  onlj  Less  important  than  tbe  cotton  seed 
industry  of  today.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  new  variety  that  will  satisfactorily  meet  all  require- 
ments, our  planters  must  then  either  remain  satisfied 
with  such  domestic  business  as  they  have  at  present,  or 
grow  two  varieties,  one  for  oil  and  one  for  roasting. 

The  best  oil  nuts  handled  in  Marseilles  are  received 
from  the  provinces  of  Patifisque,  Sine  and  Cayor,  in  Sene- 
gal. Samples  of  these  seeds  have  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  tin/  suggestion  referred  to  above. 
They  could,  of  course,  be  obtained  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties for  planting  on  a  large  scale  if  anybody  wished  to 
undertake  private  experiments. 

In  a  report  printed  in  the  Daily  Consular  Keports, 
No.  1935;  April  23,  1904,  details  were  furnished  in  re- 
gard to  the  defects  of  the  American  peanut  as  an  oil- 
producer.  These  defects  have  been  already  summarized 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  They  are  intresting  to 
the  oil  manufacturing  trade  rather  than  to  farmers  and 
nut  dealers. 

In  Marseilles  peanut  oil  is  preferred  to  cotton  seed 
oil,  other  things  being  equal.  It  is  today  quoted  at  70.8 
francs  per  100  kilos  (-$13.66  per  220  pounds)  edible 
qualities,  against  46  francs  per  100  kilos  ($8.88  per  220 
pounds)  for  choice  American  white  edible  cotton  seed 
oil.  This  marked  difference  in  price  is  due  to  the  ex- 
ceptional shortage  of  peanut  oil  and  does  not  represent 
normal  conditions. 

In  Europe  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  strange  that 
so  little  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  in  the  di- 
re, lion  of  manufacturing  vegetable  oils  other  than  cot- 
ton seed.  The  demand  for  these  oils  throughout  the 
world  appears  to  be  slowly  by  steadily  increasing.  It 
is  unfortunately  the  case  that  practically  the  whole  value 
of  the  peanut  plant  resides  in  the  commercial  value  of 
the  nut.  and  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  an 
acre  planted  with  this  seed  will  yield  as  generous  a  re- 
turn as  an  acre  planted  with  cotton,  and  giving  a  return 
both  in  liber  and  in  seed.  Whatever  the  answer  may 
be,  it  is  probably  true  that  peanuts  may  be  cultivated 
over  a  much  wider  area  than  cotton. 


A  rendering  tank  exploded  Last  month  in  the  factory 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  soap  factory. 


Copra,  and  Cocoa.nut  Oil. 

A  dispatch  from  Mexico  states  that  C.  L.  Painter, 
the   representative  of  copra  dealers  of  Manila,   P.  I., 

has  arrived  in  the  republic  and  is  at  present  in  the 
slate  of  Vera  Cruz  investigating  tin  possibilities  of  the 
copra  industry  in  the  Mexican  republic.  The  demand 
for  copra  is  so  great  that  the  Manila  company  is  look- 
ing for  new  fields  in  which  to  exploit  the  industry. 
Mexico  i-  believed  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  branch,  as  there  is  a  large  territory  in 
Mexico  where  the  cocoanut  tree  grows.  Little  work  is 
qi  i  i  ssary  to  prepare  copra  for  shipment. 

Samoa:  The  export  of  copra  in  1904  was  about  8,000 
tons.  This  article,  now  selling  in  Apia  at  £11  15s.  per 
ton,  taken  by  the  buyer  from  the  coasters'  ship's  tackels, 
or  £12  10s.  to  £12  15s.  per  ton  delivered  bagged  on 
board  ocean  steamers,  is  entirely  supplied  by  the  Sa- 
moans.  The  large  German  firm  Deutsche  liandels  und 
Plantagen  Gesellschaft  always  ship  on  their  own  ac- 
count the  copra  made  on  their  own  plantations,  saj 
2,000  to  2,500  tons  yearly.  From  other  sources  say 
2,500  tons  are  shipped  yearly  to  Sidney  for  sale  there. 
When  sold  by  the  Apia  merchant  to  outside  buyers  the 
terms  are  always  either  net  cash  or  approved  drafts  on 
colonial  banks  at  three  days'"  sight.  Some  copra  goes 
via  Pago  Pago  to  San  Francisco.  The  price  is  stated 
to  be  at  present  31,4c  per  lb.,  delivered  at  Pago  Pago. 

As  regards  cocoatnut  plantations,  they  offer  many 
advantages  not  attendant  on  cacao  growing.  The  trees 
here  scarcely  ever  suffer  from  disease,  and  not  one 
tree  in  a  thousand  is  blown  down  by  a  hurricane,  while 
however  severe  may  have  been  the  cyclone  the  trees  are 
not  affected  by  it  for  more  than  21  months  afterwards, 
and  then  yield  a  larger  crop  of  eocoanuts  than  they  did 
before  the  gale.  They  offer  further  advantages  as  re- 
gards the  pasturing  of  cattle  under  them,  which  can 
be  turned  in  amongst  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  of 
eight  years'  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  as  no  return 
of  nuts  fit  for  copra  making  can  be  looked  for  from  the 
trees  before  15  years,  and  the  cocoanut  tree  requires 
much  more  weeding  and  cleaning  away  of  all  other  trees 
around  it  than  the  cacao  tree,  much  sun  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  growth,  the  cost  of  making  a 
plantation  of,  say,  200  acres  of  eocoanuts  (and  no  plan- 
tation of  a  smaller  size  would  bring  in  even  a  moderate 
income),  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  £30  to  £40 
per  aero. — British  Consular  Report. 
*         *         * 

Philippines:  The  forthcoming  census  report  upon 
the  industries  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  contain  a 
monograph  dealing  with  the  subject  of  cocoanut  oil  and 
copra,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  offset  by  a  con- 
servative statement  of  fact-  the  rather  highly  colored  re- 
ports that  have  been  sent  out  from  the  islands,  pre- 
sumably by  promoters,  in  which  capitalists  have  been 
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invited  to  invest  largely  in  the  business  of  producing 
cocoanut  oil  on  very  flattering  assurances  that  the  enor- 
mous crop  of  copra  produced  in  the  islands  can  be  more 
profitably  turned  into  oil  in  the  Archipelago  than  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  in  the  form  of  dried  meats, 
following  is  an  advance  abstract  of  this  interesting  re- 
port : 

Copra  and  Cocoarmt  Oil. —  Until  very  recent  years  the 
demand  for  the  '-meat"  of  the  cocoarmt  or  its  product 
was  limited  to  the  uses  of  soap  boilers  and  confectioners. 
Within  the  past  decade  chemical  science  has  produced 
from  the  cocoanut  a  series  of  food  products  whose  manu- 
facture has  revolutionized  this  industry  and  placed  the 
business  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  producer  upon 
a  plane  of  prosperity  never  before  enjoyed.  The  United 
States  took  the  initiative  with  the  first  recorded  com- 
mercial factories  in  1895.  In  1897  the  Germans  es- 
tablished factories  in  Manneheim,  but  it  remained  for 
the  French  to  bring  the  industry  to  its  present  perfec- 
tion. 

The  conversion  of  cocoanut  oil  into  dietetic  com- 
pounds was  undertaken  in  that  city  in  1900  by  Messrs. 
Eocca,  Tassa  &  de  Boux,  who,  in  that  year,  turned  out 
an  average  of  25  tons  per  month.  During  1902  their 
average  monthly  output  exceeded  G.000  tons,  and.  in 
addition  to  this,  four  or  five  other  large  factories  were 
working  together  to  meet  the  world's  demand  for  "vega- 
taline,"  "cocline"  and  other  products  with  suggestive 
names  belonging  to  this' infant  industry. 

It  was  necessary  to  disguise  the  earlier  products  by 
subjecting  them  to  trituration  with  milk  or  cream,  but 
so  perfect  is  the  present  emulsion  that  the  plain  and  un- 
adulterated fats  now  find  a  ready  market  as  butter. 
These  "butters"  have  so  far  found  their  readiest  sale 
in  the  tropics. 

The  significance  of  these  great  discoveries  to  the  co- 
coanut planter  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  to  none  of 
these  purely  vegetable  fats  do  the  prejudices  attach  that 
so  long  and  seriously  have  handicapped  those  derived 
from  animal  margarin  in  combination  with  stearic  acid, 
while  the  low  fusion  point  of  purely  dairy  butters,  neces- 
sarily prohibits  their  use  in  the  tropics  outside  of  points 
equipped  with  refrigerator  plants.  The  field,  therefore. 
is  practically  without  competition  and  the  question  will 
no  longer  be  that  of  finding  a  market,  but  of  procuring 
annually  the  millions  of  tons  of  copra  or  oil  that  this 
one  industry  will  absorbe  in  the  immediate  future. 

Local  Uses  of  the  Oil., Cocoanut  oil  was  once  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  candles,  and  is 
still  occasionally  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  combination  with  the  vegetable  tallow  of  a 
species  of  stillinga.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  lamps, 
made  of  a  tumbler  or  drinking  glass  half  filled  with 
water,  on  topi  of  which  float  a  few  spoonfuls  of  oil,  into 
which  the  wick  is  plunged.  In  remote  barrios  it  is  still 
in  general  use  as  a  street  illuminant.  and  so  perfect  is 


a  vermifuge,  and  even  as  a 
in  phthisis.      Its  medicinal 


its   combustion   that   under   a   constant  flicker  it   emits 
little  or  no  smoke. 

When  freshly  expressed  the  oil  is  an  exceptionally 
good  cooking  fat,  and  enters  largely  into  the  dietary  of 
the  people.  The  medicinal  uses  of  the  oil  are  various, 
and  in  the  past  it  has  been  strongly  advocated  for  the 
cure  of  eczema,  burns  as 
substitute  for  codliver  oil 
virtues  are  now  generally  discredited,  except  as  a  re- 
storative agent  in  the  loss  of  hair  resulting  from  de- 
bilitating fevers.  Its  value  in  this  direction  may  be 
surmised  from  the  splendid  heads  of  hair  possessed  by 
the  Filipino  women,  who  generally  use  the  oil  as  a  hair 
dressing. 

Manufacture  of  the  Oil. — Cocoanut  oil  is  derived 
from  the  fleshy  albumen  or  meat  of  the  ripe  fruit  either 
fresh  or  dried.  The  thoroughly  dried  meat  is  variously 
known  as  copra  coprax  and  eopraz.  The  exportation  of 
copra  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  planter, 
tending  to  enrich  the  manufacturer  and  impoverish  the 
grower.  The  practice  however,  is  so  firmly  established 
that  the  writer  can  only  record  a  probably  futile  protest 
against  its  continuance. 

The  causes  which  for  a  long  time  will  favor  the.  ex- 
portation of  copra  instead  of  oil  in  this  archipelago  may 
In-  briefly  staled   as  follows: 

(1)  An,  oil  milling  plant,  constructed  with  due 
regard  to  economy  of  labor  and  the  production  of  the 
best  quality  of  oil,  would  involve  an  outlay  of- capital 
of  about  $2,500  gold  and  upward,  according  to  ca- 
pacity. The  production  of  copra  requires  the  labor  of 
the  planter's  bands  only. 

(2)  The  oil  should  be  packed  in  well-made  barrels 
or  cans.  The  first  cost  of  the  packages  is  consequently 
great,  their  return  from  distant  ports  impracticable,  and 
their  sale  value  in  the  market  of  delivery  not  sufficient 
to  offset  the  capital  thus  locked  up  in  an  unproductive 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  copra  may  be  sold  or  shipped 
in  boxes^  sacks  or  bales,  or  it  may  even  be  stored  in  bulk 
in  the  ship's  hold. 

(3)  When  land  transportation  has  to  be  considered, 
the  lack  of  good  roads  still  further  impedes  the  oil- 
maker.  He  cannot  change  the  size  and  weight  of  his 
packages  from  clay  to  clay  to  meet  the  passability  of  the 
trail.  On  the  other  hand,  packages  of  copra  may  be 
adjusted  to  meet  all  emergencies,  and  the  planter  can 
thus  take  advantage  of  the  market  conditions  which 
may  be  denied  to  the  oilmaker. 

(f)  The  hist  and  most  serious  difficulty  that  the 
oilmaker  encounters  is  the  lack  of  a  market  for  the 
press  cake  that  results  as  a  by-product  of  the  manu- 
facture of  oil.  Its  great  value  as  a  food  for  cattle  or 
swine  and  its  secondary  value  as  a  manure  are  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  the  product  is  practically  neg- 
lected. This  fact  is  promptly  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  buying  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  who  can 
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.•iH'iinl  to  l)id  in  the  open  market  up  to  the  full  oil  eon- 
tents  value  of  the  copra,  knowing  that  the  residue  will 
]iav  all  transportation  charges  and  an  ample  manufac- 
turer's piuiii  as  well.  So  active  are  copra  buyers  in 
controlling  this  important  branch  of  the  industry  thai 
they  refuse  to  buy  the  press  cake  at  any  price,  and  in 
some  instances  they  have  thereby  effected  the  closure 
of  oil    milling. 

The  process  of  copra  making  employed  in  the  Phil- 
ippines consists  in  first  stripping  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
outer  fibrous,  husk.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  stout, 
sharp  spearhead;  whose  -haft  of  shank  is  embedded  firm. 
ly  in' the  soil  to  such  a  depth  that  the  spear  point  pro- 
jects above  the  ground  rather  less  than  waist  high.  The 
operator  then  holds  the  nut  in  his  hands  and  strikes  it 
upon  the  spear  po  hit,  gives  it  a  downward  rotary  twist, 
ami  thus,  with  apparent  ease  quickly  removes  the  husk. 
An  average  operator  will  husk  1,000  nuts  per  daw  and 
records  have  been  made  of  as  many  as  3,000  per  day. 
The  work,  however,  is  exceedingly  hard  and  involves 
-real  dexterity  and  wrist  strength. 

Another  man  now  takes  up  the  nut  and  strikes  it  a 
smart  blow  in  the  middle  with  a  bolo,  dividing  it  into 
two  almost  equal  part.-.  These  parts  are  spread  out  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  or  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cause  the  fleshy  albumen  to  contract 
and  shrink  away  from  the  hard  outer  shell,  so  that  the 
meat  may  be  easily  detached  with  the  lingers. 

Weather  permitting,  the  meat  thus  secured  is  sun  dried 
for  a  dav  and  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  slow  lire 
for  several  hours.  In  some  countries  this  drying  is 
now  effected  by  hot  air  driers,  and  a  very  white  and  val- 
uable product  secured;  hut  in  the  Philippines  the  uni- 
versal practice  is  to  spread  out  the  copra  upon  what 
may  he  called  a  bamboo  grill,  over  a  smoky  tire  made 
of  the  shells  and  husks,  just  sufficient  heat  being  main- 
tained not  to  set  lire  to  the  bamboo.  The  halves  when 
dried  are  broken  by  hand  into  smaller  irregular  frag- 
ment- and  subjected  to  one  or  two  days  of  sun  hath.  By 
this  time  the  moisture  ha-  been  so  thoroughly  expelled 
that  the  copra  is  now  ready  to  he  stacked  or  haled  and 
stored  away  In]-  shipment  or  use. 

All  modern  cocoanut  oil  mills  are  supplied  with  a 
decorticator  armed  with  revolving  disks  that  tear  or 
cut  through  the  husk  longitudinally,  freeing  the1  nut 
from  its  out<  r  covering  and  leaving  the  latter  in  the 
besi  possible  condition  for  the  subsequent  extraction  of 
it-  liher.  This  decorticator  is  fed  from  a  hopper  and  is 
made  of  a  size  and  capacity  to  husk  from  500  to  1.000 
nut-  per  hour. 

Rasping  and  grinding  machinery  of  many  patterns 
and  maker-,  for  reducing  the  meat  to  pulp,  is  used  in 
India.  Ceylon  and  I  ndo-( 'hina  :  and,  although  far  more 
expeditious,  offers  no  improvement,  so  tar  as  concerns 
Ihe  condition  into  which  the  meats  arc  reduced,  over  the 


methods  followed  in  the  Philippines.  Here  the  fleshy 
halves  of  the  meat  are  held  by  hand  against  a  rapnlh 
revolving  blade,  which  scrapes  and  shaves  the  flesh  down 
tu  a  line  degree  of  comminution.  The  resulting  mass 
is  then  macerated  in  a  little  hand  press,  and  the  milky 
juice  which  Hows  therefrom  is  collected  in  receivers 
placed  below.  This  is  now  drawn  off  into  boilers  and 
cooked  until  the  clear  oil  is  concentrated  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  oil  is  then  skimmed  oil'  and  is  ready  for  the 
market. 

The  process  outlined  above  is  very  wasteful.  The 
processes  in  operation  are  very  inadequate,  and  il  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  oil  re- 
mains in  the  press  cake.  This  does  not  occur  when  the 
best  hydraulic  presses  are  used.  It  is  true  that  very 
heavy  pressure  carries  through  much  coloring  matter 
not  withdrawn  by  the  primitive  native  mill,  and  that 
the  oil  is  consequently  darker  and  sooner  undergoes 
decomposition;  hut  modern  mills  are  now  supplied  with 
liltration  plants,  through  which  this  objection  is  prac- 
tically overcome.  . 

These  operations  in  miniature  are  daily  reproduced 
in  thousands  of  Filipino  homes,  where  the  hand  rasping 
of  the  nut.  the  expression  of  the  milky  juice  through 
coarse  doth,  it.-  subsequent  boiling  down  in  an  open 
pan,  and  the  final  skimming  off  of  the  oil  are  in  com- 
mon practice.  Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  labor, 
it  is  only  by  employing  a  mill  well  equipped  with  decort- 
icating, rasping,  hydraulic  crushing  and  steam-boiling 
machinery  and  with  facilities  to  convert  the  residue  to 
feeding  or  other  uses,  that  one  may  hope  to  fully  enter 
the  field  of  oil  manufacture  in  these  islands  in  compe- 
tition with  copra  buyers. — Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


73he  Ca.stor  Oil  Industry. 

Castor  oil  is  now  extensively  used  in  countries  which 
manufacture  large  quantities  of  calicoes  and  colored  cot- 
ton goods.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  Euro- 
pean consumer,  and  of  the  other  principal  consuming 
countries  the  United  States  ranks  easily  among  the  first. 
A.-  compared  with  the  enormously  increased  consump- 
tion of  other  fixed  or  expressed  oils,  the  user  of  castor 
oil  in  the  United  States  i-  on  a  small  scale;  the  annual 
consumption  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
gallons,  where  that  of  cither  cotton  sscd  oil  or  linseed 
oil  amounts  to  tens  of  millions.  However,  the  functions 
that  castor  oil  performs  in  industry  and  in  the  arts  are 
of  great  economic  importance,  as  becomes  apparent 
from  a  consideration  from  the  varied  uses  to  which  its 
peculiar  properties  adapt  it. 

USED  IX   DYEING    COTTON   coODS. 
Within  comparative  recent  years,  that  is,  since  aniline 
dyes  have  almost  completely  supplanted  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  dyes  formerly  used  in  coloring  cotton  textiles. 
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an  extensive  demand  for  castor  oil  has  sprung  up  in  the 
industry  of  dyeing  and  printing  cotton  goods.  Without 
presuming  to  invade  the  intricacies  of  the  dyer's  art 
wherein  secret  recipes  for  the  compositions  of  colors  and 
their  application  to  cloth  are  theproperty  of  each  indi- 
vidual dyer,  it  may  be  said  that  the.  general  principle 
underlying  the  utility  of  this  oil  in  coloring  processes 
is  that  the1  aniline  and  alizarine  dyes  axe  soluble  in  sul- 
phurated castor  oil ;  in  other  neutral  fats  and  oils  these 
dyes,  with  few  exceptions,  are  in  general  insoluble.  In 
certain  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  therefore,  cas- 
tor oil  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly  over  all  other  oils. 

USED  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

Probably  the  next  most  important  channel  of  con- 
sumption is  the  drug  trade.  In  earlier  days  castor  oil 
was  best  known  as  a  medicine.  The  once  universal  dis- 
position to  regard  it  as  a  "sovereign  remedy"  is  still 
among  the  early  remembrances  of  living  men.  Not  only 
was  the  customary  maternal  diagnosis  of  each  childish 
ailment  prone  to  result  in  a  repulsive  dose  of  castor  oil, 
but  even  among  hardy  adults,  occasional  self-prescribed 
doses  of  this  so-called  panacea  were  deemed  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  perfect  health.  Thus,  two  factors 
contributed  to  its  consumption — its  positive  value  as  a 
medicine  and  its  apparently  harmless  effect  upon  good 
,  health.  In  addition  to  its  common  use  as  a  purgative, 
rheumlatism,  lumbago,  skin  affections,  CrampsL  colds 
and  a  host  of  other  ills  were  popularly  believed  to  yield 
to  its  curative  properties ;  in  fact,  medicinal  use  was  a 
a  highly  important  element  in  the  castor  oil  trade.  Nat- 
urally, the  marvelous  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
medical  science  in  recent  years,  has  resulted  in  the 
wide-spread  substitution  for  this  once  popular  cure-all, 
of  less'  nauseating,  if  not  more  efficacious  drugs.  As  a 
general  rule/,  physicians  less)  frequently  prescribe  it. 
Modern  preparations  in  capsules  and  compounds,  has. 
it  is  true,  had  a  decided  tendencey  everywhere  to  per- 
petuate its  traditional  uses  as  a  self-prescribed  remedy. 
In  some  rural  communities,  too,  especially  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South,  its  medicinal  virtues  still 
retain  much  of  their  old-time  popularity,  and  in  some 
pharmaceutical  compounds  it  is  still  a  staple.  In  short, 
considerable  quantities  of  the  high  grade  of  castor  oil 
arc  still  absorbed  by  the  drug  trade,  although  its  value 
as  a  medicine  has,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  declined  in 
public  esteem,  and  there  no  longer  exists  for  -it  so  uni- 
versal a  demand  as  a  "home  remedy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  soap  making  plant  of  the  Howell  &  Mullay  Soap 
Co.,  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  been  all  but  destroyed 
by  (Ire. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  irpurteii 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Pa.it  ms 
and  Trade-Marks  Norris  lildg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  c<  |  y  Oi 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARK    REGISTRATIONS. 

44.379.  Soap.  The  K.  K.Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,,  111. 
The  words  "Garden  City." 

44.380.  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
The  word  "Damask." 

44.381.  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  words  "Superior  Artisan." 

44.382.  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  word  "Juanita." 

44.383.  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
The  words  "Golden  West," 

44.384.  Soap,  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  words  "Blue  Jay." 

44.385.  Soap,  The  K.  K. -Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  words  "Big  Gun." 

44.386.  Soap.  The  K.  K.  ■  Fairbank  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

44.387.  Title..  The  K  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
The  word  "Cork." 

44.388.  Soap.  The  K.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
The  word  "Albion." 

44.389.  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
The  word  "Jaconet," 

44.390.  Soap.  The  K.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
The  word  "Alhambra." 

44.391.  Soap.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
The  word  "Brilliant." 

44,509  Soap.  William  Waltke  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  word  "Lava." 

44,60.  Perfumed  preparations  in  powdered,  paste, 
solid,  and  liquid  forms.  Batchcller  Importing 
Co.,  Few  York,  K.  Y. 

1:4,640.  Toilet  Soaps.  Benjamin  Levy,  Boston,  Mass. 
Concentric  rectangular  figures  with  the  words 
and  abbreviations  "Ben  Levy,  Parfumeur, 
Boston,  Mass,,"  occupying  the  center  thereof, 
the  outer  rectangular  figure  or  border  being 
dentated  and  provided  with  a  square  within 
each  corner.  A  star  is  on  each  square,  and  a 
fine  wavy  line  is  also  in  the  border. 

44,641.  Laundry  Soap.  J.  G.  Haas  Soap  Co.,  .St. 
Louis,  Mo.     The  word  "(Ovalette." 

44,691.  Toilet  and  laundry  soap  and  soap  powders. 
Chauncey  F.  York,  Warriorsmark,  Pa.  The 
hyphenated  word  "Ma-Le-Ka." 

44.821.  Toilet  Soap.  Muhlens  &  Kropff,  New  York. 
K.  Y.     The  words  "Eiviera  Castile." 

44.822.  Toilet  Soap.  Muhlens  &  Kropff,  Kew  York, 
N.  Y.  A  picture  of  the  Cologne  cathedral  in 
connection  with  the  words  "La  Cathedrale," 
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TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  trade  marks  have  been  found  to  be  al- 
lowable and  will  be  registered  if  no  opposition  is -en- 
tered against  them  within  thirty  days  after  their  pub- 
lical  ion  : 

Ser.  No.  185.     Bar  soap.     Schaeffer  Bros.   &   Powell 

Manufacturing  Co..  St.   Louis.   Mo.  The 
words  "Mottled  St.  Louis." 
Ser.    No.    LS6.      Bar   soap.       Schaeffer  Bros.   &   Powell 

Manufacturing  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 

word  "Boss." 

Srr.  No.  1,251.  P(  rfumes  and  toilet  water.  Mulhens  & 
Kropff,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  word 
"Marquise." 

Ser.  No.  I/M-J.  Toilet  soap.  Muhlens  &  Kropff,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    The  word  "Marquise." 

Ser.  No:  1,252.  Perfumery.  Mulhens  &  Kropff,  New 
York,-N".  Y.     The  word  "PJiine." 

Ser.  No.  2,077.  Toilet  and  laundry  soap.  The  Beaver 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  words 
"Grandma's  Soap,"  associated  with  the 
picture  of  an  old  lady  with  spectacles 
holding  a  paper  in  her  band,  having 
the  words  "Beaver  &  Co.,  Grandma's 
Soap,  Dayton,  Ohio,"  in  reverse  let- 
ters. 

Ser.  No.  2,591.  Scouring  and  toilet  soap.  East  River 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  word 
"Silexo." 

Ser.  No.  3,104  Toilet  Soap.  The  William  Soap  Com- 
pany. Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  word 
"Pumola,"  arranged  upon  a  contrasting 
background. 

Ser.  No.- 4,744.  Toilet  soap.  The  Cincinnati  Soap  Com- 
pany. Cincinnati.  "Ohio.  The  word 
"Renaissance." 

Srr.  No.  1,243.  Toilet  Soap.  Mulhens  &  Kropff,  Ncv, 
York.  X.  Y.  The  words  "La  Paris- 
ienne." 

Ser.  No.  1,245.  Toilet  Soap.  Muhlens  &  Kropff,  New 
York,  N.   Y     The  word  "Infanta." 

Ser.  No.  1,886'.  Cologne.  Freeman  B.  Sheld,  Lowell. 
.Mass.    The  words  "Hoyt's  German." 

Ser.  No.  2,547.  Face  and  Skin  Cream.  The Herpi- 
eide  Co,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  represen- 
tation of  a  mermaid  haying  a  shell  as 
a  background  resting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  the  words  "Gallogly's 
Seaweed  Cream"  within  the  shell. 

Ser.  No.  3,72G.  Toilet  Soap  National  Toilet  Co., 
Paris.  Tenn.  The  words  "Nadinc 
Flesh." 


Ser.  No.  4,215.  Laundry  soap.  Allen  Conkling,  South 
Chicago,  I II.  The  words  "Red  Robin" 
and  the  representation  of  a  bird  sitting 
on  a  detached  branch  of  a  tree,  the 
said  branch  bearing  leaves  and  cherries. 

Ser.  No.  4^230.  Laundry  soap.  J.  G.  Haas  Soap  Co., 
St.    Louis,    Mo.      The   word   "Cascade." 

Ser.  No.  1,120.  Perfumery.  F.  Hoys  &  Company, 
Limited,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  fac- 
simile signature  of  F.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  and 
the  representation  of  a  circular  border 
inclosing  said  signature,  an  angular- 
shaped  figure  extending  from  said  bor- 
der, and  quadrilateral-shaped  figures, 
latter  being  inclosed  one  within  (the 
other  and  within  the  limbs  of  the  an- 
gular-shaped figure. 

Sir.  No.  2,078.  Toilet  and  laundry  soaps.  The  Beaver 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  words 
•  Grandpa's  Wonder  Soap,"  together  with 
a  bust  picture  of  an  old  man  with  spec- 
tacles raised  upon  his  forehead.  The 
word  "Grandpa's"  appears  upon  a  scroll 
above  the  picture  and  the  words  "Won- 
der Soap"  appear  below  the  picture,  the 
word  "Soap"  appearing  in  white  let- 
ters upon  a  black  background. 

Ser.  No.  2,079.  Toilet  and  laundry  soaps.  The  Beaver 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  words 
"Grandpa's  Wonder  Soap"  and  the  bust 
picture  of  a  man  smiling,  wearing  spec- 
tacles, and  shown  with  whiskers  below 
the  chin  extending  up  each  side  of  the 
face. 

Ser.  No.  5,733.  Perfumery.  The  Schaefer-Martin  Co., 
Chicago,  111.    The  words  "Puma  Bath." 

Ser.- No.  7,863.  Perfumery.  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co., 
Detroit.  Mich.     The  word  "Czarina." 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemuseiit  us  by  our  readers  will  Bud  proiupi  attention   ID  this  column 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.  of  Chicago  have  secured  a 
former  school  site  on  the  corner  of  Wentworth  Avenue 
and  Twentieth  Street,  200x12-1,  adjoining  its  factory, 
and  will  ueri  mi  it  a  modern  building,  four  stories, 
for  refining  purposes  and  office  uses. 


Mr.  Ernesto  Lorda  having  resigned  as  a  director  of 
the  Compania  Jabonera  "Union"  of  Mazatlan,  .Mexico. 
Mr.  dose  Villasenor  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 


The  Naval  Stores  Export  Association,  a  combine  of 
independent  turpentine  distillers  in  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana  and   Alabama,   recently  organized    with   a   capital 
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stock  of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with 
the  Turpentine  Trust.  A  large  reservoir  tank  at  Gul- 
port  will  he  used  for  tanking  spirits  of  turpentine  from 
the  distilleries  of  Mississippi  and  which  will  be  exported. 
The  headquarters  of  the  new  assocation  will  be  located 
at  Hattiesburg. 


Incorporated:  The  Schrubb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  New 
York,  to  make  soap,  candles  and  perfume's;  capital 
•$150,000.  Directors:  A.  Gross.  A.  W.  Godfrey,  W. 
Houghton. 


The  interests  of  James  Desmond  in  the  soap  manu- 
facturing business  conducted  by  Desmond  &  Evan  of 
Cincinnati,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Evan  family, 
who  have  now  organized  anew  as  the  Evan  Soap  Co., 
with  a  capital  'of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are: 
Michael,  Matthew,  Richard  and  Joseph  Evan  and  Chas. 
J.  Eentz. 


The  Vosc  Manufacturing  Co.  is  the  jStyle  of  a  new 
soap  manufacturing  firm  in  Gardner,  Mass.  It  is  re- 
ported as  being  capitalized  at  $100,000.  of  which  $150 
is  to  be  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  formulae,  The 
officers  are:  W.  F.  Thomas,  president;  A.  S.  A'ose, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  James  H.  Hall,  clerk.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  manager  of  a  the- 
atrical troupe  in  which  Mr.  Vose's  daughter  was  the 
leading  lady.  Mr.  A'ose  is  the  owner  of  the  $99,500  for- 
mula3. ''The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  manufactur- 
ing plant,  as  one  local  paper  has  it.  will  depend  largely 
on  the  amount  of  stock  sold." 


Mr.  Ceo.  A.  Schmidt.  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  was  married 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  went  with  his  bride  on  a 
trip  to  Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon  and  Utah: 
We  have  not  heard  from  them  since  their  first  stop  in 
Colorado,  but  our  very  best  wishes  accompany  them 
wherever  they  may  travel.  The  young  couple  may  not 
be  able  to  ''compel"  happiness,  but  they  certainly  do 
more,  they  "deserve  it." 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  contains  an  exhibit  of 
soap  made  at  Rainier  from  "natural  deposits,"  and  the 
story  of  how  the  soap  was  discovered  is  an  unusual  one. 
On  June  14,  1903.  a  cloudburst  struck  the  town  of 
Heppner.  and  300' lives  were  lost,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  animals.  In  the  intense  heat  that  followed  the 
storm  it  was  evident  that  stringent  measures  must  he 
adopted  if  a  pestilence  was  to  he  avoided,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  ordered  that  a  mineral  found  near  the 
town  be  spread  over  the  ruins,  as  it  was  thought  that 


this  mineral  was  a  valuable  disinfectant.  The  use  of  the 
mineral,  which  now  composes  the  chief  substance-  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  mineral  soap,  saved  the  lives 
of  hundreds  who  probably  would  have  perished  if  the 
dead  bodies  had  been  permitted  to  decompose  in  the 
open  air.  The  mineral  soap  is  being  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  and  is  proving  popular. 

Washington,  July  10. — George  E.  Lorcnz,  head  of 
the  George  Lorenz  Perfumery  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  who  was 
convicted  with  August  W.  Matchen  and  others  of  de- 
frauding the  government  through  the  sale  of  postal  sup- 
plies ,and  who  subsequently  turned  state's  evidence,  has 
finally  been  sent  to  prison.  He  will  have  to  serve  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary  at  Moundsville. 


Pearse  Oil  Company,  of  New  York  City,  has  been 
incorporated  to  deal  in  oils  and  manufacture  soaps. 
The  capital  is  $35,000,  and  the  directors,  Henry  T. 
Upson  and  H.  W.  Cleveland,  of  Buffalo,  and  Norton  L. 
Upson,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  A^a. 


!  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  '22,— The  'National  Soap  and 
Chemical  Company  of  Toledo,  capital  $15,000,  was  in- 
corporated to-day  by  S.  J.  Braun,  W.  W.  Wolfe,  C.  11. 
Lee,  B.  W.  Wallace  and  J.  E.  Alvord.  This  is  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Chemical  Company,  nearly 
all  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  S.  J.  Braun,  who  in- 
augurated the  business.  The  company's  plant  is  located 
close  to  the  Lake  Shore  tracks,  near  Dorr  Street,  and 
has  been  in  existence  about  seven  years.  The  concern 
manufactures  the  Prosperity  Washing  Powder. 


The  Gibson  Soap  Co.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation.  Capital  stock  $200,000.  Presi- 
dent, J.  J.  Gibson;  vice-president,  A.  B.  Gibson;  secre- 
tary, I).  Richards.  The  company  has  been  in  the  soap 
busim  ss  for  some  time. 


Marx  &  Eawolle.  of  New  York,  have  incorporated  ; 
capital  $1,000,000.  Objects:  The  manufacture  of 
glycerine,  soap,  varnish,  etc.  Incorporators:  C.  J. 
Buchanan,  Isaacetta  Eawolle,  Geo.  F.  Henry,  Henry 
Colder.  Afred  W.  Varian. 


Albert  M.  Hoover's  soap  factory  at  Freeport,  111., 
was  discovered  to  he  burning  on  July  6th,  in  the  night, 
and  owing  to  difficulty  in  reaching  it  effectively,  the 
fire  department  could  not  do  more  than  save  the  neigh- 
boring residence  of  Air.  Hoover  and  other  near-by  build- 
ings. The  loss  is  about  $5,000.  only  half  covered  by 
insurance. 
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Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


856— H.  E.  Wofford  Co.,  Balti- 

Ascage Sulphur  4 

more,  .Mil. 

Ascage  Tar  4 

357— Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Green 

Atlantic  Turkish  Bath  10 

Bay,  Wis. 

Auto-Ascage  4 

358— Lever  Bros.  Co  ,  Cam- 

Barbers' Bar  4 

bridge.  Mass. 

Barbers'  Cream  Shaving  l 

359— Lever  Bros.  Ltd..  Port 

Beauty  Pura  4 

Sunlight,  England. 

Bell's  Benzene  343 

SCO— Royal  Soap  Co.,  Goshen, 

Big  Cannon  357 

Ind. 

Boro  Myrr  54 

3iil  —  Standard  Snap  Co., 

Bright  Home  356 

Calgary.  Canada. 

Brislo  (for  Canada)  S61 

Bunight  4 

Amino  Wash.  P.  — F.  L.  Fraser, 

Cannon  357 

Detroit,  Mirh. 

Chancellor  10 

Aseptine—  J.  A   Simonds,  New 

Clavel  51 

York,  N.  Y. 

Climax  Turkish  Bath  16 

Big  Cape.  Cape  City  S.  Works., 

Cocoa  Castile  4 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Cocoa  Cura  Almond  4 

Ceral   -Gustave  Lohse,  Berlin. 

Cocoabutter  Shaving  4 

Germany. 

Cocoabutter  Toilet  4 

Dolly  Varden  —  A.  W.  Wilwid 

Cucumbei  4 

&  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 

Cupid  Rose  16 

Fawn— Cumberland  (Md. 

Cu-Te-Na  351 

Soap  Co. 

Cygnet  74 

Lustro— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 

Delicia 16 

nati,  Ohio. 

Delicia  Pink  Carnation  16 

Merry  War,  Cape  CityS.  Wks., 

Disinfectant  4 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Dog  4 

Oleo— Germ.  Amer.  Soap  Wks., 

Don't.  Worry  74 

New  Orleans. 

Eagle  16 

Power    Soap  —  F.    Martin, 

Egg  Shampoo  4 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Klein  Milk  and  Rose  4 

Radium— Natl.  S.  Corporation. 

"Elite  For  The  Complexion"  4 

Boston. 

El  Merito  16 

Straiuso— Fra/.er  Soap  Co., 

Figaio  16 

Chicago,  111. 

Floating  Panel  Bath  4 

Strawberry  Juice  Transrarent 

Floating  Panel  Ascage  4 

Glycerine     S.     No.    202  — 

Four  Leaf  Clover  54 

Frazer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago, 

Gasene  106 

III. 

Glyco  Tar  54 

Volcano— F.  L.  Hunt,  Cincin- 

Golden Dawn  357 

nati,  Ohio. 

Golden  Dragon  54 

Angelo  Olive  54 

Golden  Star  357 

Aroma  de  Clavel  54 

Golden  West  (for  Canada)    361 

Ascage  Carbol  4 

Gold  Medal  106 

Ascage  Carpet  4 

Granular  Ascage  4 

Ascage  Floating  Bath  4 

Harvard  16 

Ascage  For  The  Bath  4 

Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 

Ascage  For  The  Teeth  4 

Hoefner's  Ammonia  S.  55 

Ascage  For  Shaving   1 

Hold  Fast  Shaving  16 

Ascage  Massage  Cream  4 

Homstead  (for  Canada)  361 

Ascage  Shaving  Cream  4 

India  Cocoa  16 

Indian  Tar  357 

Individual  Toilet  54 

It  4 

.li  fly  360 

Keno  106 

Klondike  Nugget  16 

Klondike  Tar  16 

Kokoabutter  shaving  I 

Kokoabuttet  Toilet  4 

Koko  Oil  54 

Kold-Wata  54 

La  Batea  2 

La  Fiesta  54 

La  Vogue  16 

Lavender  16 
Musk  Rose  16 
"         Narcissus   l'< 
White  Violet  16 

Lazarre  Castile  357 

Levanto  16 

Liquid  Ascage  For  Shampoo  4 

Magnolia  Bouquet  16 

Magno  106 

Massage  Cream  4 

Matador  16 

Mechanics'  Ascage  4 

Mellofoam  361 

Morning  Glow  360 

Navarino  357 

Osmosis  Soap  4 

Oxykali  16 

Paim-De  Rose  360 

Palestine  16 

Palestine  Honey  16 

Panel  Bath  4 

Peach  Bloom  356 

Pearl  Borax  Chips  74 

Pedicura  4 

Persian  Bouquet  16 

Persian  Rose  16 

Persian  Violet  16 

Prairie  72 

Prismal  IC6 

P.  S.  W.  4 

Quaker  Castoria  4 

Quaker  Cuti-Medico  4 

Radio  106 

Regal  Oatmeal  16 

Riviera  Jockey  Club  16 

Royal  Violet  16 

Royal  Rose  16 

Saida  Turkish  Bath  16 

Sanitary  Tooth  Soap  4 


San -Tar  351 

Sanitarian  Pine  Tar  16 

Saint  :n-.n  C  'iridic  16 

Sanitarian  Sulphur  10 

Savon  Fleur  de  Lis  54 

Savon  a  la  Rose    I 

Senator    lb 

shampoo  Cream  4 

Signec  74 

"Soaps  That  Think"  4 

Spanish  Blossom  4 

Spick  and  Span  106 

Stellar  106 

Snnrays  360 

Snperfine  Brown  Windsor  16 

Superfine  Klderllower  16 

Superfine  Witch  Hazel  16. 

Tan  .V  Freckle  4 

Thanksgiving  313 

This  Is  "It"  4 

This  Is  "It"  For  Shaving  4 

This  Is  "It"  For  Bathers  4 

This  Is  "It"  For  Mechanics  1 

Trade  Mark  Barbers  Shaving  16 

Trade  Mark  Carbolic  16 

Trade  Mark  Sulphur  16 

Trade  Mark  Birch  Tar  16 

Trix  54 

Uncle  -Tom's  Pine  Tar  (for 

Canada)  361 
Universal  Disinfectant  16 
Universal  Cleaning  Mixture  4 
Up-To-Date  16 
U.  S.  Hygienic  Toilet  4 
Veg-Oil  113 
Veget-ore  4 
Vegetable  Toilet  4 
Weir's  Pine  Tar  (for  Canada) 

361 
White  Dawn  357 
White  Man's  White  Tar  357 
White  Rock  (for  Canada)  361 
Wise  Bather  4 
Witch  Cream  Shaving  4 
Witch  Hazel  Cream  Shaving  4 
Wise  Shaver  4 
WolTord's  Complexion  356 
Yellow  Star  357 
Yule  Tide   16 
Y'ule  Tide  Bouquet  16 


Style  "A"  Dopp  Cutter 


SIMPLE,    STRONG. 
EFFICIENT  Ne^^^ 


A  Full  Line 

Crutchers, 
Presses, 

Slabbers, 
Cutters, 

Frames, 
Mixers. 


H.       VV  .      DOPP     CO.,     Niagara   St., 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  Catalog  4-D. 
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Are   Your 


Brands 


On   Our   Records 


NO  CHARGE! 


WORTH   MORE! 


In    writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


WMTE-TAR-OIL 


FOR  MANUFACTURE   OF 

WHITE-TAR-SOAP 

ALSO  FOR 

Transparent 
Tar  Soaps 


PENSACOLA  TAR  &  TURPENTINE  CO., 
PENSACOLA,  FLA, 

Address  all  inquiries  for  prices  and  samples  to 

Sales  Department,   1407-1408  Security  Bldg,, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


oap  J)rj)ing  ai)d  Reasoning  l^i)i)els 


Save  TIME,   SPACE,   STEAM,   LABOR, 

INSURANCE,   INTEREST  and 

CAPITAL   INVESTED. 

Moderate   cost   of  Plant,   in    comparison    to    its 
capacity.       Small   operating   expense. 


FOR  PARTICULARS   WRITE   TO 


Alex.  P.  Mende,  12°  l" St- new  york- 


AMERICAN   SOAP  JOURNAL   and   MANUFACTURING    CHEMIST 
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STJPPLEMElTTAR"Sr    LIST 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

^    ■  ■  ■    ♦i 

N  OTE  :     This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
thau  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.     Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.     Brands  Or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  wbicb  could  not  be  ascer 
f.ained.         *»"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3    Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
11  i    Puck  Manufacturing  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g  <fc  M'f'g 

Co.  Lul  ,New  Orleans. 

34ti  Beaumont  Soap  Co  ,  May- 
field,  Ky 

347  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

8!8  Oklahoma  Soap  &  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 

319  M.  F.  Windsor  Soap  Co  . 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

350  Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co., 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

351  Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 

353  Southern   Soap   Co..    Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

354  Zion   City  Soap  Factory, 

Zion  City.  111. 

355  •Palami  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Abrado.  Floridine  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York. 
A  Happy  Home  4 
Alabama  Tar  3 
All-need  it    286 
Allpine  Tar  337 
Amazon  ( !oc>  337 
Amber  Kose  346 
Ammonaptha  347 
Anchor  Castile  3 
Angelns  54 
Antelope  3 
A  n  ti  Ilia  2 
Antler  337 
Anty  Cp340 
Apple  Blossom  337 
Aquidneck:    K.   I'   Garrettson 

ifc  Co..  New  York  City. 
Atoka  346 

Baby  Mine  8 

Bannock  3 

Batity  32 

Beauty  Belle  151 

Beaumont's  Shaving  346 

Beef  Oil  340 

Bell's  Brown  3-13 

Bell's  Naphtha  343 

Ben  Hur  3 

Bestever  986 

Bicycle  3 

Big  Eye  353 

Big  Glycerine  3 

Big  Injun  348 

Big  Luck  35o 

Billy-Goat340 

Bi-Vaptha  34x 

Bleachcin  Soap  341 

Bio- Re-Mo  333 

Blossom  Bouquet  3 

Blue  Cbip34U 

Blue  C  oud  i 

Blue  Coco  341 

Blue  Family  310 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ne  Olive  3J0 

Boast  3 

Bora-Naptha  96 

Botica  Francises  3 

Bouquet  Chic  3 

Bouquet  Reverie  3 

Brazilian  Bath  3 

Breath  of  Heliotrope  337 

Breath  of  Lilacs  337 

Breath  of  Roses  337 

Breath  of  Yiolets  337 

Brfehtsbine  106 

Bunny— Hewitt  Bros.  Soup  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Buster  Brown  351 

Cade-ola  3 
Calcutta  Castile  337 
Calumit  3 
Camille  3 

Carbolized  Castile  113 
Cascade  16 
iVske  Slovonsky 


Ccske  Pclski  3 

Chiles'  <  actus  Cream  Skin  P.— 

Geo.  Catlin,  Chicago. 
Chlorine. Un 
t  Ilea  neasy  286 
i  Himax  (  hit)  54 
Cloth  Pin  34" 
CI  iths  Pin  340 
Coa  Nut  846 
Coaster  82 
Coca  Foam  3 
Colombo  351 
Columbia  3 

Conto  &  Elrny  Castile  3 
Cream  Naptha  343 
Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 
Cricket  Soap  Powder;  Davis  & 

Marston,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Princess  337 
i  Irystal  Homy  346 
Crystal  Sulphur  3 
Crystal  Palace  3 
Crystal  Transparent  Tar  3 

Carbolic  3 
Cuban  Rose  3 
Cuta  Alba  3 

Cultoderma  Medicated  3 
Cycle  3. 

Daetylis  II 

Der-Foda  3 

Dermicnra  327 

Diadem  3 

Dollie  (Filtered)  Blue  3*2 

Druggist's  Transparent  3 

Dr.  Aliens  Medicated  3 

Durango  Best,  DurangofColo.) 

Soap  Co. 
Dylissia— Yin   lia  Co..  Ltd., 

London,  England. 

Ebony  351 

Egg  Tar:  Lee  Specialty  Co., 

Detroir,  Mich. 
Eiderdown  337 
Elk's  Bouquet  346 
Empress  Eugenie  115 
Empire  Geranium  887 
Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd., Hull, 

England. 
Eureka  3 
Evergreen  286 
Expert  286 

Facine340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 
Sconring2 
"  German  Fain.  2 

Glycerine-Tar  2 
MotlledGerm'n 
"  Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Fantasy  11 

Federal  Family  1 

Feliine  352 

Flaco  350 

Flannels 

Flip345 

Floral  Feast  115 

Floss  113 

Force.  Cincinnati  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

French  Yiolette  3 

Frog  340 

Full  Hand  353 

Fuzz  113 

Oasene  106 

Gasoline  Laundry  Soap  120 

Gem  Wash.  Compound,  Clara 

Pearce.  Phi  adel|  l.n  . 
Georgia  01eine29 
Geronne  Yiolette  3  ■ 
Geyser  343 
Giant  3 
Gloriola29 
Glycerated  Tar  340 
Glyeerderma  '■', 
Golden  Rose  3 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Gondola  38 


Goodhair.  Goodhair  Remedy 
Co..  Newark,  Ohio. 

Grand  Duke  353 

Grand   Duke  Washing  P.  353 

Grandma's  Ammouiated  Pow- 
dered Soap  38 

Grandma's  Borated  Powdered 
soap  38 

Grandma's  Borax  Powdered 
Soap  38 

Gray-beaid  348 

Green  Oil  Soap  341 

Green  Olive  Oh  ip  340 

Green  Palm  310 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Gusher  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

Hasn't  Scratched  Yet:   Bon 

Ami  Co..  New  York  City. 
Heliotrope  Blanc  3 
Heliotrope  Ideal 
Helix  54 
"High  5"  113 
Hi  Lo  96 
Home  Castile  3 
Home  Pride  347 
Horse  Oil  Harness  340 
Hots  Springs  Bath  3 
Hy  Lo96 

Ideal  Bouquet  3 
Ideal  Family  3 
Idyllwild  54 
I-Lika-U  286 
Hollo  340 
Imperial  Crown  3 
India  Castile  337 
Iowa  Belle  113 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 

Jack  &  Jill  311 
.lack  Pot  340 
Japanese  Bath  3 
Jerone  Bouquet  3 
Jewel  2 
Jus  de  Framboise  3 

Kaska  Bouquet  340 

Kazan  343 

Kimola.BellMg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
King-Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Mn roRs  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Kitrholine  113 
Kremo  Soap  Compound  352 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

La  Mariposa  54 

Lamsuet  3 

La  Platte  337 

Lasco  Nap l hoi  54 

Las'  Long  286. 

La  Yirtho.  John  S.  Nichols, 

New  York. 
Le  Fameux  lti 

Le  Fameux  Rose  de  Seville  16 
Le  Fameux  Violet tedeSevi  11 16 
Le  Fameux  Peau  d'Espat'ne  16 
Le  Fameux  Jockey  Club  16 
Limola  Toilet,  Lemola  Soap 

Co  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lemolive  54 
I.emonine.  E   n.  Kraut, 

Cincinnati. 
Letter  Box  38 
Lettuce  Cream  3 
Liberlys  London  Transparent 3 
Liberty's  Quartefe  3 
Liberty's  Genuine  Bouquet  3 
Lily  Blossom^  337 
Lirnberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Lion  2 
Lisette  3 

Little  Sweetheart  346 
Llama  8 
Long  Shot  345 
Lotus  Bouqurt  3 
Lotus  Honey  3 
Lotus  Glvrerine  3 
Lunette  353 


Madeira  16 

Madei i  a  Almond  I  ream  16 

Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Marigold  106 

Marjorie  337 

Maiveline300 

Marvelo,  Natioval  Process  Co  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  Field  Bouquet  846 

kina  Skin  346 
Maxine  Elliott  337 
Medical  Lake  3 
Medicated  Witch  Hazel  3 
Meniliolatuni  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Mexicano  54 
Michigan  Family  2 
Mildred  837 
MiPens  Cream  3 
Milieus  Toilet  3 
Milltns  Anliseptic  3 
Millens  Tar  .3 
Milo  106 
Miners  Tar  3 
Milk  Bath  3 

Monahan's  Green  Soa     241 
Monroe  3 

Moss  Rose  Borax  3 
Mox-Nix340 

Naphtha  Toilet  340 

Naphthal  340 

Napthnl  340 

Naptholive340 

Naptha  Washing  Powder — (for 
Canada)  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Naptha  Washing  Powder- 
Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Natural  Gas  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 
New  York. 

Nolabor  340 

Northern  Star  3 

Noxlabor  340 

Noxwork  340 

No.  81  White  Rose  Glycerine,  3 

No.  3725  White  Ro-e  Glycer- 
ine 3 

No  Name  3 

Norway  Tar  349 

O.  K.  Tar  348 

Oilex.348 

Old  English  Brown  Wind 
sor  346 

Old  English  Blue  3 

Old  Linen  3 

Old  Man  4 

Old  Time  Tar  3 

Olive  Bath  3 

Olive  Branch  354 

Orchid  Blossoms  337 

Oriental  Tar  337 

Orinoco  337 

Orris  Un scented  337 

Otis  Lightning,  C.  H.  Water- 
house.  Essex.  Conn. 

Our  Baby's  Bath  3 

Our  Own  3 

Our  Special  3 

Oxolive.340 

Ox  i  gen  340 

Ox  Oil  340 

Palami  355 

Palam     Handwlite  3 

Palami  Silverwhite  3 

Palami  Sun  bright  355 

Palmo  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Papoose  348 

Parisian  Toilet  54 

Passion  Rose  298 

Violet  298 

Pink  298 

Lily  298 
Peace  340 
Peach  Blue  340 


Peerless  Country  Club  337 

Pec  less  Forest  Violet  83" 

Peerless  Lily  of  theYallev337 

Peerless  New  Mown  Hay  337 

Pen  Yen  340 

Perfeoto  121 

Pike  16 

Pin  ii i nl  Lever  Bros..  Limited 

Please-Lcnox  Sprayer  &  chein 
Co.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pinto  353 

Polar  Bear  106 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  F.  W. 
Steelier.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Poncine  Erasive  3 

Pony  Dp  340 

Popular  Blossom  3 

postman's   38 

Pow  Wow  348 

Premium,  Davenport  (lown) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Puck's  113 

Puck's  Mechanics  113 

Puck's  Shaving  113 

Puck's- Tar  113 

Pure  Large  Oval  3 

Queen  Complexion  3 
Queen  Regent  337 
Quick  and  Easy  56 
Quo  Vadis  337 

Radiant  Violet  3 

R..ven  Tar  337 

Red  Apple  353 

Red  Hot  38 

Red  Raven  346 

Reve  d' Amour  3 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Rexolene  340 

Rexolive  340 

Rio  Grande  337 

Rockford  Seouring2 

Romola  3 

Rose  Blossoms  337 

Rose  d'Or  8 

Rose  Glycerine  3 

Rose  Immortelle 

Royal  Lily  16 

Rozine— Frank  Harr  son, 

Norfolk,  Ya. 
Rubbo,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited, 

England. 

Safeguard  Carbolc  53 
Samson's  Transparent  Tar  3 
Sandalwood  3 
Sani-Tari  skin.  Citizens 
Wholesale  Supply  Co., 
Columbus,  0. 
Santa  Rex  Castile  2 
Sapoma  Cream  333 
Sauer's  Complexion  3 
Savon  White  Rose  3 

"        Jockey  club  3 

"        Violete  de  Parme  3 

"        Hyacinth  3 
Savon  Carnation  337 
Savon  Heliotrope  337 
Savon  Lilac  337 
Savon  Queen  Regent  337 
Savon  Quo  Vadis  337 
Savon  Rose  Marecba!  Niel  33^ 
Savoy  Alpine  Violet  337 
Savoy  Carnation  337 
Savoy  Jockey  Club  337 
Savoy  Primrose  337 
Sayf  Syde.  Sayf-Syde  Soap  Co.. 

'  Cincinnati. 
Sentinel  340 
Sentry  340 
Snow  Float  348 
Snowbitell3 
Snow  Violet  3 

Soapex;   W.  R.  Hollingshead 
Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Solos  Laundry,Nelson  Mfg. Co. , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Sorosis340 
Spotless  350 
StainofE.  D.  M.  Steward 

Chattanooga. 
Stainilgo,  Kendall-Davis  Co  , 

Boston,  Mass.        • 
Star  Mottled 2 
Star  Tar  286 
Steamboat  350 
Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a 
Summer  Blossoms  337 
Sunburst  106 
Superior  Transparent  Glycer 

ine  3 
'  Sweet  Blossom  2 


Talcum  337 

Tar  Egg  347 

Tarlex  34i 

Tarline  349 

Tew-Fer  96 

That  Think  4 

The  Two  Tars  286 

Tode  340 

Top  Notch  106 

Toula  Toula  334 

Town  Market  3 

Transparent  Brilliant  337 

Transparent  Rose  337 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

Twin  Rose  3 

Two  Jacks  340 

Type  Soap— Type  Soap  Co., 


Uncle  Sam's  Floating  120 
U-Lika-Me  286 

Pierre,  S.  D  and  Chicas 


Veribest  286 
Vernon  72 
Vegetal  Bouquet  3 
Vestal  Carnation  16 
Vestal  Lilac  16 
Vestibule  3 
Vineta  3 
Vinola  Cream  3 
Violet  Blossoms  337 
Violette  Grandfleur  334 
Violette  Revee  R 
Violet  de  Parme  337 
Vulcan's  Wonder  Tar  353 


Washaway — Washaway  Mfg 
Co.,  IS'ew  Bedford,  Mass 
Wego  96 
Wendela  3 
Whale  3 
Wheel  32 
White  Fairy  2 
White  Linen  113 
White  PineCastile344 
White  Purity  349 
White  Rose  Glycerine  3 
White  Rose  Honey  3 
White  Saxony  3 
While  Wonder  346 
White  Zephyr  349 
Windsor  2 
Winner  29 
Witch  Hazel  Bath  3 


Witch  Hazel  Bouquet  3 
Witch  Hazel  Shaving  3 
World's  Fair  2 
World's  Wo  k  53 


Yellow  Dog  340 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Yellow  Rose  3 
Yellowstone  106 


Zingarella  3 

Zion  City  White  Dove  354 
Zo-Zo  White  Tar  3 
Zanette  3 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  sr  ff  ff  sr  sr 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET' DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 

AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

#WsT 

218   and   220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

S^  y°U   SaW  the   Ad.  IN  THIS  PAPER 
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